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By the Rev. WILLIAM HANBURY, A. M. 
Rector of CRUuR en LAN GTox, in LEICESTERSHIRE, 
. Fee eee 
OIL. I. 


A 


E 0 M LE PE VODY 


OP 
PLANTING and GARDENING. 


CONTAINING 


— 


The NATURAL HISTORY, CurTurg, and ManactMeEenT of 


. DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN FOREST-TREES; 


With Practical Directions for RarsincG and ImerovincG 
WOODS, NURSERIES, SEMINARIES, and PLANTATIONS; 


AND THE 
Method of Propagating and Improving the various Kinds of Decipvous and Evercreen SHRUBS and 
TREES proper for ORNAMENT and SHADE. 


"Ts i © 
Inſtructions for LayinG-ouvT and DisProstncG of 


PLEASURE and FLOWER-GARDEN S; 
Including the Culture of Prize-Flowets, Perennials, Annuals, Biennials, &c. 


LIKEWISE. | 
PL.ain and FAMILIAR RuLes for the Manacrment of a 


K-14 „ » 0 D--R-:Ms 
Comprehending the NEWEST and BEST MeTHops of Raiſing all its different Productions. 


TO WHICH is ADDED, 
The Manner of Pl AN TINA and CuLTIVATING 


FRUIT-GARDENS and ORCHARDS. 


| THE WHOLE FORMING A 
COMPLETE HISTORY Of TIMBER-TREES, 
Whether raiſed in Fox tsTs, PLANTATIONS, or NURSERIES; 


AS WELL AS 


A GENERAL SYSTEM of the PRESENT PRACTICE 


SA. 3 8.3 


FLOWER, FRUIT, and KITCHEN GARDENS. 


LON DON: 
Printed for the AUTHOR; | 
And fold by EDWARD and CHARIZS DiLLy, in the Poultry, 
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O Extraordinary beauty or fin- } 
gularity recommend the ſpe- 


M. 1. Virginian Acalyphe will riſe with a branch- Doterip- 
* 1 cies of the Acalypha to the 


ion of 
ing ſtalk to about a foot in height. The leaves Virginian 
are of an oval lanceolate figure, and much reſem- 
* Gardener's notice. Variet 


y | ble thoſe of the Pellitory of the Wall; they are 
M. * » and the pleaſure they will 
* 


of the ſame kind of green, and grow alternately 
8 Kay afford the Philoſopher in | on long footſtalks. 


: The flowers are male and 
his obſervations, are the chief | female, on the ſame plant; the male Lets. J. 
caufes of their finding a place 


þ ways grow above the females in ſmall cluſters, 

here; and as the culture of ſome of them is | and neither of them have any petals; fo that the 

trifling after 2 once ſowed the ſeeds, let | appearance they make is but indifferent; they ap- 

him procure ſome ſeeds of the pear in July and Auguſt, and the: ſeeds ripen in 
1. Virginian Acalypha. the autumn, | NEST | N 3 
2. Indian Acalypha. 2. Indian Acahpba. This is a ſmall-growing 1 
3. American Cheſnut-leaved Acalypha. 


lant, and is endowed with a flinging operty — yp 
_ ? a A 
4. Jamaica Acalypha. Fre pr 


| our annual Stinging Nettle. The leaves 0 
. * 


gt. 
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of an oval figure, and much reſemble thoſe of | 


the Anrual Nettle in look as well as property. 
The flowers are produced like the former; they 
appear in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
umn. 

3. American Cheſnut-leaved Acalypha. This 
will ariſe to the height of about three feet. Some 
of the leaves reſemble thoſe of the Cheſnut, which 
occaſions its being ſo diftinguiſhed, though they 
will be of different figures and ſizes. Some will 
be very long and narrow; others broad, and 
much veined; they grow alternately on the ſtalks, 
and conſtitute the greateſt beauty of the plant, 
the flowers being deſtitute of petals, as the others, 

4 Jamaica Acalypha, This is a very low 
plant. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and 


femineis, cordatis incifis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis pe- 
tiolo longioribus. Gronovius calls it, Acalypbe fo- 
liis ovato-lanceclatis, imvolucris femineis obtufis. It 
grows naturally in Virginia. | N 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is termed, Acalypha in- 
volucris femineis. cordatis ſubcrenatis, fohis ovatis 
petiolo brevioribus. Ray calls it, Mercuridlis Zeyla- 
mica tricoccos cum acetabulis, It grows naturally 
in the Indies. 2 

3. The third ſpecies is, Acalvpha involucris fe- 


mineis integerrimis, foliis lanceolatis obtuſis. Plu- 
mier calls it, Ricinoides caſtaneæ folio. It grows 


naturally in America. 3 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Acalypha ſpicis ſemi- 
neis, involucris cordetis ſerratis, maſculis diſtinctis 
aphyllis, foliis lanceolatis vatis. Brown terms it, 


; e their edges are indented. The flowers are pro- 
| elerided. duced in ſpikes from the ſides and ends of the 
| branches; they appear in July and Auguſt, and 


Acalypha humiticr, faliis. cordgtis creuatis, ſpicis 
mixtis alaribus et terminalitus. It is native of 


Jamaica. Claſs nnd 


the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. ADE ra hs 6 _ ia 
Method The firſt of theſe ſpecies is very hardy, and gs, a is of the claſs and order Moncecta Mo- | inæan 
pet ul ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon after the nadelphia; and the characters are, 8 


ſeeds are ripe; they will readily come up, and afar; 


flower the ſucceeding ſummer, and afterwards 
ſcatter their ſeeds, and continue the ſucceſſion 
without further trouble. When the ſeeds are lown 
late in the ſpring, they often do not come up betore 
the ſpring following. 

The other three ſorts are very tender. They 
muſt be raiſed in a good hotbed, and when they 
are of proper ſize for tranſplanting, muſt be re- 
moved into another ; though it would be proper 
to plant them in pots, and plunge thoſe into the 
hotbed, or remove them into the ſtove, other- 
wiſe there will be great danger of their not 
flowering early enough to perfect their ſeeds in 
the autumn. 

Another method of raiſing them is, to ſow the 
ſeeds in pots in the ſpring, then remove them 
into the ſhade, and ſet them in the green- houſe 
in winter; the next ſpring plunge them into a good 
| hotbed, and they will come up and become 
ſtronger plants, and will flower earlier than thoſe 
raiſed the preceding way. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Acalypha involucris 


I. Male Flowers growing in Cluſters above the 


Female. 


1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
roundiſh concave leaves, that are of about an 
equal ſize and ſhape. > mn :- 

2. COROLLA, There 1s none. 

3. STAMINA are eight or ten, and ſometimes 
ſixteen ſhort filaments, which are joined together 
at the baſe, and have roundiſh anther. 


II. Female Flowers. 


1. Cal x is a permanent perianthium, com- 
poſed of three ſmall, oval, concave, connivent 
leaves. 5 

2. CoRoLLa. There is none. 5 | 

3. PisTILLUM is aroundiſh germen, and three 
long branching ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 

4. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh three-furrowe 
trilocular capſule. | 

5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are large and roundiſh; 
they are three in number, each of the cells con- 
taining a ſingle ſeed. 8 


\ | 
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ADONIS, 


pP this genus is that well-known Annual, 
O called, Flos Adonis, or Pheaſants Eye. 
This ſpecies admits of two principal varieties ; 
namely, | | 


The Common Pheaſant's Eye, Flos Adonis, Red 


II. 


PH E ASAN T's EYE. 


deeper or paler colour. The uſual height of 
this plant is about a foot; and the ſtalks, which 
are ſmooth, and a little channelled, are well or- 
namented with leaves and flowers. The leaves 
are of a pleaſant green colour, and finely divided 


Varieties. Maithes, or Red Morocco. 


The Yellow-flowered Adonis. | 
The Common 1 4 = is a native of 

England, growing wild amongſt corn in man 
gar yo of | zh "Culture makes two or vr 
4/Cribed, ſtill different ſorts of this variety; the flowers 
bf one ſort are larger, and the leaves ſhorter , 
whilſt another ſhews a difference by flowers of a | 


into numerous ſmall ſegments. The ſtalk branches 
out into ſmaller, and thoſe again into others; 
each is n ec of eight oval concave petals, 
of a deep- red colour, and the middle is filled up 
with numerous blackiſh ſtamina, each of which is 
terminated by a ſingle flower. Theſe finely-cut 
leaves garniſh the ſtalk at proper intervals ll 
along; and theſe ſtalks beingnumerous, the whole x 


plant 


Common 
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e | | he ti is plant's ſcattering about a few ſeeds, and raking them in 
— 15 — 3 papa. of with a ke; and having PR a ſtick for 
8 n by a direction, the buſineſs is done. too many 
N — 3 emu - = come up the ſhould be thinned to three or four 
hand, and from others ſown naturally from th | A* * will be larger: and produce 
plants, I have ſcen this tower in blow almoſt in 5 prays; ba 3. ger, P | 
* . p 
3 This ſort 1s rather of taller 44. theſe plants are once obtained, they will 
Adonis > 8 i wg and, 5 Ts do not call for no other culture or trouble; for as the 
deſcribed, Sat the italk in ſuch plenty; which is rather | feeds NT they 3 _ 21. 288 They 
erection: 0 her is over- | up much better than when ſowed by art. 
3 for ra og rater” my = 7 Wl occupy the ground around, and then the hoe 
288 This ee are larger than | is to be uſed to thin them to any deſired num- 
1 „ 155 , and of a | ber. The young plants will ſtand the winter ad- 
lich nad, mo NA hoe wk terminaty mirably well mL will flower early in June 
h Hal d each of the ſide· branches, are following, which will' alſo produce ſeeds, that 
| of F : od colour; their biow will bz va- | will ſow themſelves in the like manner; and thus, 
. i 25 0 Rae to 2 time of being ſown. without any future trouble, theſe flowers will 
: © Th 10 Ing ah will not bear tranſplanting well; | keep to themſelves a good ſtock in ſucceſſion, - 
9 for . removes, the flowers will always This ſpecies is titled, Adonis floribus octopetalis, "REY 
Prop. A C 21908 wes a 5 d , . "hs © | . z Ti = 
Ba be fall, and che plant for the mo pre GO many 1 3 a 8 wil Ihe 
. "plints ace wanceds gie i, Adents Bare e Geraint; Hibs" tut 
rho ep 2 5 ſow them in the autumn, as | fore rubro; and Caſpar Bauhine, Adonis Hlveſtris, 
Cu Us 0 — 1 ripe, though they may be ſown | flore luteo, ſoliis longioribus. It grows common 
i Soto, oy Pra. Fg deferred until | among corn in England, and moſt of the ſouthern 
at all times; but if the work is deferred 8 Funn. 
the ſpring, they often will not come up until the | countries of Europe. 
ſpring atcer. The manner of ſowing is only | 
3 N a 3 ; : =P Tad. 2 ö 
TSRDDDBIQRDTCADEDDECC9MNTMIEADTINESDYERMDARDDIDADD 
. 
| G H A FP. III. i 
f!!! as” Fo» hs a - 
F this genus are two common anal of . 1 no ariſtæ, and, are of a whitiſh-green 
the grais kind, called, ; NN — . uly ang Auguſt, and the | 
Species. K . One. 1 b re Graſs. 7 OM 3 VB; - = 5a 3 
I: Gv Hard headed Graſs, The root is com- | of theſe ipecies to be ready for obſervation, may 
Oval fed 75 few ſhort White fibres. Thie ftalk is | ſow the ſesdg in the ſpring; when the farmers ſow 
/ Gee ace; beckhns and che antes will home up, flower, and 
beaded = Found, gelle gz Je er | | perfect their feeds, about the ſame time as that 
Graſs halt high. Ide leaves are narrow, graſſy, grow. Pore n eds, 8 N a 
deſcribed. lingly at the joints, and are hairy on 2 | * 1 8 FS Gas 15 ticled, Heile TOR, 
| The fiowers come out from the tos of he Kal by fried C 4. | 
in hard, oval OT FREY 2 = Jul 1 and th Hortus Upſal it is termed, Ægilops ſpicd 
r — E, 3 : | 0 - ' 
of a whitiſh colour, 6 el ry . n ** * ned eee Royen calls it, gi. 
FF lops ; Caſpar Pauhine, Feſtuca altera, capitulis 
W Jo 6 r "ip AIR duris; and Scheuchzer, Gramen ſpicatum, duriori- 
| * l * of : bus & craſſioribus locuſtis, ſpicd brevi, It grows — 
Variztics. The Rou ac-piked, 8g . in moſt of the ſouthern countries of 
The Large Thick-ſpiked, _ a > ; ; 
All theſe varieties will ariſe e Hom e 9 . 
: iſtin- a 
* 23 wh on wo. ide os dg wack Royen calls it, Nardys ſpicd ſubulatd diſtichd ; 
57 old both iſts F | Moriſon, Gramen loliacetm maritimum, ſpicis arti- 
I 2. Goa Aud Graſs. There are ſeveral varie- culatis; Tournefort, Cramen loliaceum, ſpicis ar- 
Sea Hard ties of this ſpecies differing in one reſpect or | ticulofis erettis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen loliaceum 
Graſs ner ON T3018" :3Þ y holl nd have two or | minus, ſpicd ſimplici; and Boccone, Gramen myuros 
deſcribed. ri . 3 ng a er : The leaves are | erefFum minimum arundinaceum. It grows naturally 5 
eres 1 , ind grow ſingly a th joints. | on the ſea-ſhores in England, Italy, and Spain. FER 
The flowers terminate the ſtalks in hard; narrow, MOT 1 Ny ov OR 
taper, awl- ffaped, incurved ſpikes. Their valves AÆgilops is 92 Polygamia jn the 
are large, and each cup contains one flower; | Monoecia ; and the char ) 8 
ge, | C I. Her- Syſtem. 
Vol. II. n 
77 . 
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The cha- 


I. Hermaphrodite Florets on the Sides. 

1. Cat vx is a large glume compoſed of two 
oval, truncated, ſtriated valves, containing three 
flowers. | | 

2. Con oll A is compoſed of two valves. The 


exterior one is oval, and terminated by a double 


This 
plant 
deſcribed. 


Titles: 


or triple ariſta or awn ; the interior is ſpear-ſhaped, 
N beardleſs, and inflexed longitudinally on 
the edges. | 

3. 877 MINA are three capillary filaments; with 
oblong antherz. 

4. en conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 
and two reflexed ſtyles, with hairy ſtigmas. 


- 


5. PzrRICARPIUM. 
rior valve of the corolla grows to the ſeed, and 
ſerves the office of a pericarpium. 

6. SxMen, The ſeed is oblong. 


II. Male Flowers in the Middle. 


1. CaLyx is ſimilar to the former. 

2. CorRoLLA is the ſame. 

3. STAMINA are the ſame, = 

4. P1STILLUM Is the ſame as in the hermaphro- 
dites, but unfrultful. 


SWW N c eee eee eee YDSO eee erh 
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THU SA. LESSER HEMLOCK, or FO OLs 


* 


Or this genus there ls only one ſpecies, called, 
Leſſer Hemlock, or Fool's Parſley. 


The root is tough, white, and ſtrikes down- 


right into the ground in the manner of Parſley. 
The leaves are compoſed of a multitude of oval, 
pointed, ſerrated folioles, ſomewhat reſembling 
thoſe of common Chervil or Parſley, and are of 
a ſtrong diſagreeable odour. The ſtalk is round, 
ſtriated, hollow, jointed, often reddiſh towards 
the ſun, and two or three feet high. The 
flowers are produced from the tops and ſides of 
the ſtalk in umbels; they are of a white colour, 
appear in July. Auguſt, and September, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. ; 
This plant riſes as a weed 5 «Ao 
cultivated places, and is deſtroy a 
— * repetition of hoeing down before the 
plants have flowered, and the ſeeds are ſcattered. 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is ſtiled ſimply, Athuſa. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Cicuta minor, petroſelino imilis; Lobel, Cicu- 
taria fatua; Gerard, Gcutaria tenuifolia; and Par- 
kinſon, Cicuta minor ſeu fatua. It is common in 


England, and moſt countries of Europe. 


PAR S I. E V. 


There is none. The inte- 


Ethuſa is of the Claſs and order Pentandria clas 


Digynia ;, and tlie characters are, 


and order 


1. CaLyt. The general umbel is patent, and in the 


compoſed of ſeveral rays; the interior ones being 


gradually ſhorter, and the middle ones are till 


rtet. The partial umbel is ſmall and patent 
and there is no general involucrum. The partial 
involucrum 1s dimidiated, placed externally, and 
compoſed of three or five very long, narrow, 
1 leaves. The perianthium is ſcarce vi- 

©. 8 

2. CoroLLa. The general flower is nearly 
uniform, and the florets have each five inflexed, 
heart-ſhaped, unequal petals. - 

3: STAMINA are five ſimple filaments, with 


- roundiſh antheræ. 


3. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the calyx, and two reflexed ſtyles, with 
obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUMH. There is none. The fruit 
is oval, roundiſh, ſtriated; and divided into two 

arts. | 
4 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, roundiſh, 
ſtriated, and a third part plane; 


. 


Linnzan 
ſyſtem: 
The cha- 
raters. 
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AGERATUM;, BASTARD HEMP AGRIMONY. 


F this genus is the ſhort-lived ſpecies, cal. 
led, Annual Baſtard Hemp Agrimony. 
The ſtalk is weak, branching, hairy, and about 
The plant 4 foot high. The leaves are oval, hairy, and 
deſcribed, much reſemble thoſe of the Dead Nettle. The 


flowers come out from the ends of the branches 


bn lender footſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, 
. appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with blue, and 
another with white flowers. 


They are propugated by ſowing the ſeeds in a 
Method well-cujtivated er. 


Varietics. 


Campion ſtalk is upright, ſlender, round, hairy, of a 
&leribed. eee and about a yard high. 
= The leaves' are long, narrow, of a whitiſn- green 
colour, hairy, grow oppoſite by pairs, and ſur- 

round. the ftalk with their bale. The flowers 

come out from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are 

large, of a purpliſh-red colour, and very beau- 


tiful ; they appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen- 


with the corn in Auguſt. 


out where they are to flower. A inoiſt diy ſhould | 
be made choice of, if poſſible; for want of 
which a good watering ſhould be given them, 
and ſomething ſet to form a ſhade. A ball of 
earth ſhould be taken out of the bed with each 
root, if poſſible ; and with ſuch careful manage- 
ment they will flower in July, and continue to 
exhibit their bloom for many months, even until 
the ſetting · in of the froſts. Let the ſeeds from 
the earlieſt flowers be gathered for ſowing in the 
hotbed in the ſpring following, and they will 
afford you plenty enough for a late blow, from 


Here they will come up, „ the ſeeds that will naturally be ſcattered thereon. 
wet rpg flower, and ſcatter their ſeeds ; which ſeeds will | And if at any time the ſoil where theſe plants 
ONES 7] grow, becom good plants, and maintain the | have growed be uſed for a hotbed, they will come 
lucceſſion without further trouble. But theſe | up in ſuch plenty as to become as troubleſome as 
plants will often lower fo late in the autumn, that -| weeds to the other plants the beds were deſigned 
they are not always ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds. In | for. : 
order, therefore, to keep up the ſtock, let a This ſpecies is titled, Axeratum foliis ovatis, Titles 
| few ſeeds of each fort be fown early in a hotbed; | care piteſo. Herman calls it, Eupatorium bumile 
have proper watering, and all neceſſary care to | Africanum, ſenecionis facie, folio lamii. It grows 
keep them from growing weak ; harden them by | naturally in America. 
degrees, and about the end of May plant them 
| ; 
FFP 
„ 3 3 ä 
G H AP. VI. Ky | 
AGROSTEMMA CAMPION;, or WILD 
, | LYCHMNIS, | 93 
\HAT well-known bi-dnial called Roſe There is à variety of this ſpecies with white Variety 
Campion is a ſpecies of this genus; but | flowers, | | of it. 
as it may with all its varieties be made by art to 12. Smooth Cockle. The ſtalk is upright, 
continue for many years, it is ſtationed in the | round, ſmooth, of a pale-green colour, and riſes 
firſt volume, among the Pererinials. The ſtil to about a foot and a half high. The leaves are 
ſhorter- lived fpecies of this genus are, 2 long, narrow, of a pale-green colour, hairy, and 
Species, 1. Corn Campion, or Common Cockle. grow oppoſite by pairs on the ſtalks. The flowers 
2. Smooth Cockle. 1 are large and beautiful; the 2 are emargi- 
ok 1. Corn Campion, or Common Cockle. The | nated, coronated, of a pale though elegant red 


colour, will be in blew in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt and September. 

| This plant grows among corn in other coun- 
tries. | 

They are both propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, .' 
the beſt time for which is the chan, ſoon after e 
they are ripe ; the plants will then flower early 
the ſummer OG and will be larger than if 
| the ſeeds are Kept until the ſpring. | 


1. Corn 


5 


a 


* 


Ss, a . * 


deſcribed. whitiſh, crooked fibres. The ſtalks are round, 

ollow, jointed, and three or four feet high. 

he leaves are long, narrow, of a pale-green co- 
Jour, grow ſingly at the joints, and ſurround 
the ſtalk with their baſe a great way up. The 
flowers come out in long reed-like panicles from 
the tops of the ſtalks; they are very gloſſy, and 
the outer petal is remarkable for its tine, long, 
ſtraight ariſta or awn ; their colour is ſometimes 
yellowiſh, ſometimes purple, but moſtly brown; 
they will be in blow in July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in Auguſt. 0 
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Tiles. 1. Corn Campion, or Cockle, is titled, Agroſ- 2. Smooth Cockle is, Agroftemma glabra, foliis 
temma hirſuta, calycibus corollam equentibus, pe- | lineari-lanceolatis, petalis emarginatis coronatis, Mo- © 
talis integris nudis. In the Hortus Cliffert. it is | rifon calls it, Lychnis ſegetum, nigellaſtrum minus 
termed ſimply, Agrofemma. Caſpar Bauhine calls | gl/abrum difta, flore eleganter rubello ; Boccone, Q 
it, Lychnis ſegetum major; John Bauhine, P/eudo- | Lychnis foliis glabris, calyce duriore; and Ray, 
melantbhium; Fuchſius, Lolium; and Parkinſon, | P/ſeudo-meliantbium glabrum Siculum. It grows na- 
Lychnoides ſegetum ſive nigellaſtrum. It grows na- turally in Sicily and the Eaſt, 
turally in corn-fields in England, and moſt coun- ; 
tries of Europe. ET, 
KANN NC CNN C CN O οα⏑π᷑WÖD;“ H C DN RUG OUR ARCO BR 
C H A P. VII. 
i." 
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P this ſpecies is an clegant graſs, called, This plant grows common in out corn- fields; Meth: ; 
8 a 8 . rr uri 
Silky Bent Graſs. _ and whoever is delirous of propagating it in his of propa 
The plant 1he root is compoſed of - numerous, long, | garden, may ſow a few ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon gaticn. 


after they are ripe, or in the ipring. When the 
plants come up, the redundant. quantity ſhould 
be hoed down as weeds, leaving a ſufficient 
number only (which need, not be very great) 
to be ready for obſervation. | 
This ſpecies is titled, Agrofis petalo exteriore Titles. 

exſerente ariftam retam frittam longiſſimam, Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Gramen ſegetum paniculi arun- 
dinaced;, John Bauhine, Gramen agrorum; Gerard, 
Gramen arundinaceum ; and Parkinſon, Gramen agro- - 
rum venti ſpicd. It grows common among the corn 
in England, and moſt countries of Europe. 
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others of ſhort duration, comprehended in 
the genus Aira, called, 
1. Early Hair-Graſs. 


es 1 poor above kind of elegafit graſs, ſucceed | 


OP; 2. Silver Hair-Graſs. 
; 1. Early Hair-Graſs. The leaves are narrow, 
Ea) and hairy. The ſtalks are ſlender, jointed, hol- 
low, and ſupport a ſhort looſe ſpike of flowers 
at the top; theſe are ariſtated at the baſe, are of a 
whitiſh colour, appear in May and June, and the 
ſeeds ripen in July and Auguſt. 
ud 2. Silver Hair-Graſs. The leaves are aw]- 
| Silver ſhaped, and hairy. The ſtalks are ſmooth, flen- 
' Hair- der, jointed, and ſupport a panicle of flowers 
| Graſs at the top; theſe are thinly diſpoſed in the pani- 


deſcribed. e, and are of a ſilvery- white colour, having an 


2 


— 
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elegant tinge of purple; they will be in blow in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

The feeds of theſe may be ſown in the ſpring; 
but if they are ſown in the autumn, ſoon after Culture. 
they are ripe, they will flower earlier the ſummer 
following. 

1. Early Hair-Graſs is titled, Ara foliis ſeta- 
ceis : Vaginis angulatis, floribus paniculato-ſpicatis, 
Aaſculis baſs ariſtatis. Scheuchzer calls it, Gramen 
minimum, ſpicd brevi habitiore, naſtrum; and Ray, 
amen parvum Pprecox, paniculd laxd caneſcente. 
It grows naturally in ſterile ſandy places in Eng- 
ne and moſt of the ſouthern countries of Eu- 
rope. 
2. Silver Hair-Graſs is, Aira foliis ſetaceis, pa- 


niculd divaricatd, floribus ariſtatis diftantibug. Van 


f Royen 
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Royen calls it, Aira foliis ſubulatis, ariſtis d baſi 
flaſculorum tortilibus, floſculo altero pedunculate; Bar- 
relier, Gramen phalaroides, ſparſa paniculs, mini- 
mum anguſtiſolium; Ray, Gramen paniculatum, lo- 
cuſtis purpureo-argenteis, annuum; Moriſon, Gramen 
paniculatum, purpureo-argenteum, locuſtis par vis, 


„** 


annuum; Magnol, Gramen paniculatum minimum 
molle; and Caſpar Bauhine, Caryotlyllus arvenſis 
glaber minimus. It grows every nere in our 
ſandy gravelly ſoils, and is very common in 
France and Germany. 
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HERE are three ſpecies of the Aiacon, 
which with us die in the autumn, at the 
approach of hard weather; viz. 


wy 1. Canary Aizoon. 
Jos 2. Spaniſh A ⁊oon. 
3. Paniculated Aizoon. | 
Canary, 1. Canary Aizoon. The ſtalks are trailing, 
and about a foot long. The leaves are wedge- 
- ſhaped, oval, of a thickiſh ſubſtance, and a 
bluiſh-green colour. The Howers are produced 
from the wings of the leaves, fitting cloſe, having 
no footſtalks ; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
Spaniſh, 4nd the ſeeds ripen in September. 


2. Spaniſh A4:300n, The ſtalks are weak, hairy, 
branching, and about a foot long. The leaves 
are ſpcar-ſhaped, long, and hairy. The flowers 
come out from the ſides of the branches, fitting 

A* cloſe; they appear in July and Auguſt, and the 


Pavicu- feeds ripen in the autumn. 

lated 3. Paniculated Aizoon. The ſtalks are tender, 
Awoon branching, and about a foot and a half high. 
deſcribed. 


The leaves are fpear-ſhaped, and hairy under- 
neath. The flowers are produced in panicles 
from the tops of the ſtalks ; they appear in Au- 
Method Sult, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 


of propa- The beſt way of raiſing theſe plants is by 
gating ſowing their ſeeds in ſmall pots filled with com- 
em. 


ſand, and at leaſt half the quantity of the whole 


of lime rubbiſn. The pots ſhould be plunged in a 


moderate hotbed, and the plants will ſoon come 
up; they muſt be hardened by degrees to the air, 
and afterwards may be turned out of the pots into 
the open ground, with all the earth at the roots, in 
ſome ſhady ſituation, where the ſoil is bad; or 
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mon garden-mould, mixed with a third part of 


it it is not naturally ſo, any hungry gravelly foil | 


may be brought for the purpoſe. - 
They may be alſo raiſed on a hotbed; and 
when the plants are of ſufficient ſtrength, they 
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may be taken up with a ball of earth to each 
root, and planted out in the faire way, Thus 
they will tower in Auguſt, or earlier, and ripen 
their feeds. By this means a ſucceſſion may be 


continued]; and for this purpole it is that planting 


them in a poor hungry ſoil is recommended; other- 
wiſe, if planted in a rich ſoil, the plants will be much 
more luxuriant, but they will flower late, and 
ſometimes not at all, and conſequently no ſceds 
from ſuch plants may be expe ed. 

1. The Canary Alzocn is termed, Arzoon foliis 
cuneiformi-ovatis, floribus ſaſſilibus. Niſſol calls it, 
Ficoides procumbens, pertulacæ felio; and Pluke- 
net, Kali Aizoides Cenarienfis procumbens. It grows 
common in the Canary iſlands. 

2, Spaniſh Aigoon is called, Aixcon foliis lan- 
ceolatis, floribus ſeſſilibus, Dillenius calls it, Ficsi- 
dea Hiſpanica annua, folio longiore. It grows na- 
turally in Spain and Africa. 

3. Paniculated Aizoon is called, Aixoon foliis 
lanceolatis floribus paniculatis, Van Royen calls 
it, Aizoon foliis lanctolatis ſubtus birſutis. It grows 
naturally in Africa. | 


— 


Aizion is of the claſs and order Icoſandria 


| Pentagynia; and the characters are, 


I. CALYX is a monophyllous perianthium, 
divided at the top into five ſpear-ſhaped, perma- 
nent ſegments. 

2. CoROLLA. There is none. 

3. STAMINA are numerous capillary filaments 
inſerted in the boſom of the calyx, having limple 


\ anthere. : 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a five-cornered ger- 
men, and five ſimple ſtyles, with ſimple ſtig- 
mas. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a ventricoſe, retuſed, five- 


cornered capſule, containing five cells, 
6. SEMINA., The. ſeeds are numerous and 
roundiſh. 


Titles · 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 
Linnzan 
ſyllem. 
The cha- 
racers. 
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Species. 


Delcri 
tion © 
Great 


and 
Small 
Annual 
Fox. tail 
Gtaſs. 


Variety. 


Culture. 


Species, 


Sinuated, 


2 


C H A 


ALOPECURUS; 


Of this genus are two annual graſſes, called, 
1. Great Annual Fox-tail Graſs. a 
2. Small Annual Fox-tail Graſs. 
it; Great Annual Fox-tail Graſs. The ſtalks 
are upright, rigid, round, jointed, and about 
two feet high. The leaves are ſtiff, long, nar- 


row, pointed; grow ſingly at the joints, and ſheath 
the 


inches long; they are ariſtated, their glumes are 
rough, and of a browniſh colour; they appear 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

2. Small Annual Fox-tail Graſs. This is a 
ſmall graſs, not much unlike the former, but 
much ſmaller. The flowers terminate the ſtalks 
in kind of ſpikes ; they are ariſtated, and the 
glumes are downy and hairy at the points, ſoft to 
the touch, and .of a greeniſh colour ; they ap- 


pear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripeitin July - 


and Auguſt, 

There 1s a variety of this ſpecies with purpliſh 
flowers. penn 

The ſeeds may be ſown in the autumn, ſoon 


alk with their baſe a good way up. The 
flowers come out in ſpikes that are four or five 


——— 
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FOX-TAIL GRASS. 


after they are ripe, of in the ſpring; though 
former method 1s preferable, in order to have the 
flower early the — following. 

1. Great Annual Fox-tail Grals is titled, Al. 
pecurus paniculd ſubſpicatd, glumis ſcabris, coroll 
ariftatis. Sauvages calls it, Alopecurus panicuus 
villoſa oblong folio involuld; Barreher, Gramen 
alopecurum majus, ſpicd vireſcente givulſa, pilis lon- 
gioribus; Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen alopecuroides 
Anglo-britannicum maximum; and Moriſon, Alo- 
pecurus altera maxima Anglica paludoſa, It grows 
naturally in moiſt ſalt places in England, and 
the South of France. 

2. Small Annual Fox-tail Graſs is, Alopecurus 
paniculd ſubſpicats, glumis villaſis, cerollis ariſtatis. 
In the former edition of the Species Plantarum it 
is termed, Cynoſurus paniceus. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Gramen alopecurum minus, ſich longiore; 
and Barrelier, Gramen alopecurum minus, ſpicd 
vireſcente divulſa, It grows naturally in dry culti- 
vated places in England, and moſt parts of Eu- 
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ALTYSSUM, 


HE ſpecies of the Ahſum which ovght 
more particularly to come in this place 
are uſually called, 
1. The Sinuated Alyſon. 
2. The Entireleaved A!yſſor. 
3. The Alyſon of Dioſcorides. 
4. The Annual Alyſon, 
5. Auſtrian Alyſon. 
6. Field Alyſon. 5 
The firſt three ſorts ſhould be conſidered as 
Biennials, for they uſually laſt about two years; 
but if the ſituation be dry, rubbiſhy, and warm, 
_ ſometimes will continue longer, and without 
ſuch a ſituation they often wili not ſurvive the 


firſt winter. 


1. Sinuated Alyſon is a low ſpreading plant, 
and has a tender, thick, fleſhy, branching ſtalk, 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, indented on the 
Edges, downy, grow alternately, and moſt of 
them have a tendency to double backward. The 
flowers are of a 3 colour; each 
is compoſed of four petals ; and they grow in 


G N K 
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cluſters at the erids of the bratiches, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by inflated ſeed-veſſels. 


2. The Entire-leaved Alyſon, The ſtalk is — 


erect, herbaceous, and branching. The leaves Alyſſon, 


are ſpear-ſhaped, very hoary, and their edges are 
entire. The flowers are produced in ſmall cluſ- 
ters at the ends of the branches, .and will be 
ſucceeded by inflated ſeed-veſſels like the for- 
mer. and 

3. Alyſon of Dioſcorides has an ere& herba- Alyſſon 
ceous ſtalk. The leaves are hoary, of an oblong of Dioſ- 
figure, and are placed alternately. The flowers — 
grow from the wings of the ſtalks; they fit cloſe, * 
= are ſucceeded by oval compreſſed ſeed-veſ- 
els. 

I never knew this plant to continue longer 
than two years; whereas the others will ſometimes 
_ three years in a warm, dry, rubbiſhy 
oil. | | 
In this kind of ſoil and ſituation ſow the ſeeds Method 
in July, and they will be good plants by the au- of props · 
tumn to bear the winter. It they are ſown 8 on. 


earlier, 
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Annual 
Alyſſon 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


Culture. 


Field 
Aly ſſon 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


ture is di 


Species, 


winter if they are ſown later, many of the plants 
will be too weak for that purpoſe. Plants thus 
raiſed may be expected to flower the June or 
July following, and to produce good ſeeds in 
the autumn, 

4. Annual. Aiyſſon is a ſmall plant, the 
branches of which are many, diffuſed, and lie 
upon the ground. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
of a lanceolate figure, though very narrow, and 
downy. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
bunches in July and Auguſt, and will be ſuc- 
ceeded by compreſſed pods, full of ſeeds. 

This, being an annual, ſhould be ſown early in 
the ſpring, in a border of light, rich earth; or, 
if it be afforded the care and management of a 
hotbed, it may be made to flower earlicr in the 
ſeaſon, 

5. Auſtrian Ahſſon. The ſtalks of this ſpecies 
are ſlender, herbaceous, erect, and grow to about 
ſix inches high. The leaves are fall, oblong, 
hoary, and grow alternately, without any foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers come our in long ſpikes from 
the ends of the ſtalks, are of a yellow colour, 
and are ſucceeded by roundiſh, flat pods, contain- 
ing the ſeeds, 

It is propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds, like 
the former ; and after the plants have once 
flowered in a garden, they will ſcatter their ſeeds, 
which will come up and maintain the ſucceſſion 
without any trouble, except thinning, and hoeing 
them down when they appear in improper places. 

6. Field Alyſon. The ſtalks are weak, ſlen- 
der, and herbaceous, The leaves are ſpear - 
ſhaped, oval, narrow at their baſe, rounded at 
the extremity, and hoary underneath. The 
flowers grow in long ſpikes from the ends of the 
ſtalks, are of a yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by 


oval, ſlightly- compreſſed, downy pods, containing 


the ſeeds. It is propagated like the former. 


earlier, they will be too luxuriant to ſurvive the 


filiculis inflatis. 


planis, petalis acuminatis. 


filiculis comp eſſis. 
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1. The Sinuated - leaved Alyſon is entitled, Tiles. 


Alyſſum caule herbaceo, foliis lanceolatis dentatis, 
Tournefort terms it, Alyſſoides 
mcanum, foliis finuatis, It grows naturally in 
Spain. 

- The Entire-leaved Alyſon is called, A/yſum 
caule herbaceo eretto, foliis incanis lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis, ſiliculis inſlatis. Tournefort ſtiles it, 
Alyſſoides fruticoſum Creticum, leucafi ſolio incano. 
It grows naturally in Crete. 

Alyſſon of Dioſcorides is, Ahſum caule 
eretio herbaceo, filiculis ſefſilibus ovalibus compreſſo- 
This is the Leucoj um 
alyſſoides clypeatum majus of Caſpar Bauhine. It 
grows common in molt of the ſouthern parts df 
Europe. 


4. Small Annual Alyſon is titled, Alvſſum cou- , 


libus berbaceis diffnfis, foliis linearibus tomentofis, 
This is the Lunaria annua mi- 
nima Hiſpanica, folio leucrji maritimi, of Boer- 
haave. It grows naturally in Spain. 

5. Auſtrian Alen is titled, Aiyſum coulibus 


' berbateis, ſtaminibus omnibus dentatis, calycibus 


perſiſtentibus. In the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, 
Clypeola ſiliculis bilocalaritus tetriſpermis, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Tb!aſpi alyſſon dibium campeſtre 
majus ; Cluſius, Alyſon minimum; and Camme- 
rarius, Alyſon, It grows naturally in Auſtria, 
Germany, and many parts of France. 

6. Field Alyſon is, Alyſum caule berbaces, ſta- 
minibus ſtipatis pariſetarum, calycibus deciduis. Sau- 
vages calls it, Ciypeola annua, filiculis bilocularibus 
diſpermis, calycibus caducis; Tournefort, Hen 
incanum, ſerpylli folio, fruftu nudo; Magnol, 
Thlaſpi alyſſon dittum minus, capſulis majoribus ro- 
tundis nen ſolitariis; and Caſpar Bauhine, Thlaſpt 
montanum incauum luteum, ſerpylli folio, majus. It 
grows naturally in Gaul, 
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AMARANTHUS, 


HIS celebrated genus of plants affords 
more varieties, and but fewer real ſpecies, 
than has generally been imagined, Their cul- 
— in the different ſorts; and the 
eſteem they are in varies according to people's 
taſte; ſome admiring almoſt all the ſorts, whilſt 
others will allow but very few to be worthy of 
culture. The beſt, and which ſeem to be moſt 
univerſally admired, are, EET 
1. The Amaranthus Bicolor. 

2. The Amarantbus Tricolor. 
Before I mention any of the other ſpecies, I 
ſhall proceed to treat of theſe diſtinctly, as their 


culture, of all the others, requires the moſt at- 


tention and care to bring them to perfection; 
and has occaſioned much contention and emula- 
tion among Gardeners, in endeavouring to out- 
vie and excel each other in the exerciſe of their 


fame kind of growth, and will form itſelf into 


XII. 


AMARANTH, or FLOWER. 
G ENT L E. 


art, by exhibiting the beſt and moſt perfect ſhow 
of theſe plants. 25 


— 


1. The Amaranthus Bicolor is of later ſtanding nefrip- 
in our gardens than the Tricolor. The height tion of the 


and fize it will grow to is according to the ſkill Amaraa- 


of the artiſt in its management. It is naturally — 


a fine-growing plant, forms itfelf into a kind of 
pyramid, and, when in its perfect ſtate, hath 
very large and fine leaves. Theſe are poſſeſſed 
of two colours; which occaſions this plant being 
termed Bicolor. I he colours are a bright crim- 
ſon and a kind of purple, which are moſt agree- 
ably blended together, and in ſuch a manner that 
one colour ſets off and heightens the luſtre of 
the other ; and both together conſtitute 4 leaf of 
amazing ſingularity an ge WHITE 1 

2. Amaranthus Tricelor is of the ſame ſize, the 


the 


and 
Amaran- 
thus 
Tricolor. 
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the like kind of beautiful pyramidical head 
The leaves are naturally large, and conſiſt of 
three diſtin& colours; which occaſions this ſpecies 
being termed Tricolor. Green, yellow, and red, 
are the colours which paint theſe leaves; they 


' are mixed in the moſt agreeable manner, and 


conſtitute a beauty enchantingly ſtriking and 


fine: For what can be more. beautiful than ſuch 


variegated leaves ornamenting a plant of 6x 
feet in height (for it will grow tv that height 


with proper management); and theſe not ſmall, 


and irregularly placed, but very large in pro- 


portion to the ſize of the plant, and orna- 


menting the branches their whole length; and in 


that beautiful figure, too, which theſe plants na- 
turally form themſelves into by their pyramidical 


growth! But theſe plants are exceedingly well 


known. Many a Gardener has been ambitious 


of excelling his brother in ſhewing them in the 


greatelt perfection; but many a Gardener, after 


repeated trials, has failed in his attempts; and 


few by their greateſt ſkill could raiſe them to 
more than about a yard in height. I proceed 


to give the true culture of thele two celebrated 
ſpecies. 


Culture. 


In order hereto, let the hot- bed be made with 
care, according to the ſtricteſt rules of the art. 
Horſe-dung, and litter of any kind, is the pro- 


E compolition of hot-beds ; but if any horſes 


in high keeping, ſuch as ſtone-nhorſes, race- 
horſes, or high- fed coach-horles, let the dung 
of thele be more eſpecially choſen for this pur- 
poſe. In February ſow the ſeeds in exceeding 
fine, rich, freſh mould; let them be ſown very 
thinly, and cover them over a quarter, or, at 


moſt, not more than a third - part of an inch 


deep. In about a fortnight the plants will appear, 


at which time let another hot-bed be prepared 


with the like care and management. This hot- 
bed is to receive the young plants; on which ac- 
count let it be near the other, that the plants 
may be ſpeedily ſhifted to their new-prepared 
bed. Cover this hot-bed with the ſame kind 
of rich, freſh mould, made fine, about four 
inches thick ; and by ſuch time as the bed is in 
a fine temperature, the ſeedlings will be fit for 
tranſplanting. I have directed the ſeeds to be 
ſown thinly on the bed, with a view of pre- 
ſerving a ball of earth at the removal of the 


lants. With a trowel, therefore, or ſome ſuch 


inſtrument, carefully take up each plant, preſerve 
as much mould to the roots as poſlible, and 


plant them on this new hot-bed in rows at about 


five inches aſunder. Watering then is neceſſary -; 


but this muſl be done with gentleneſs and care. 
The uſual method of watering them with wa- 
tering-pots will be too violent for them; it will 
overbear the plants, and deſtruction will be the 
conſequence. Let, therefore, a wiſp of hay be 
made up in the moſt convenient manner to 
ſprinkle with : Dip it in a tub of water, and 
continue ſprinkling until the mould 1s properly 
ſettled to the roots of the young plants. This 
is the proper watering for theſe ſeedlings at their 
removal; which is the ſecond ſtep of their ma- 
nagement. 


Upon this, the plants muſt be conſtantly hadefd | 


from the ſun in the day, and guarded with mats 
from the injuries of the cold by night. Every 
day the glaſſes mult be raiſed to give them air; 


and when they become wet from the fermentation - 


of the _ and the perſpiration of the plants, the 
glaſſes mul | 
the weather is ſo bad as to cauſe it to be. unſafe 


to turn the glaſſes, wipe off the moiſture two. 
or three times a day; for if this is neglected, it 
will drop upon the plants, and be very preu-. | . 


dicial to them. The good proportion of a plant 


| 


be turned 1n order to dry ; and 075 | 


| 
Þ 


1 


in ics diſſerent parts conſtitutes one of its greateſt 
beauties. This maſt be conſtantly attended to; 
and as the plants encreaſe in ſize, more air muſt 
be given them, as the weather will permit, to 
prevent their being drawn up too weak; for 
when this is done, the ſtems will become ſlender 


and weak, and order, proportion, and beauty in 


the plant fo deſtroyed, as hardly ever more to be 
regained. . 

With this management, in about a month the 
plants will call for a freſh removal; for they will 


be grown moderately large, and will have met, 


and covered the bed. The removal ſhould be 
made into a bark-bed, if you have ſuch conve- 
niency ; if not, into a hot-bed of dung. If 
they are placed in a good bed of tanners bark, 
they will require no more removals ; but if on 
a hot-bed of dung, another hot-bed muſt be pre- 
pared to receive them before they are out of 
hand. In either caſe, plant them in three-penny 
pots filled with the like kind of rich, light, freſh 
mould ; and in doing of this, carefully take the 
plants out of the bed with a trowel, to preſerve 
the mould about each root. Water them gently 
and frequently; for theſe plants perſpire freely. 
Shade them in the heat of the day, and cover 
them with mats in the night; and every day 
give them as much air as the weather will per- 
mit. A good bark-bed, with proper elevation 
of glaſſes, is very convenient for this purpoſe , 
but for want of this, a hot-bed of dung muſt do. 
In this cafe, let a deep trame be provided, the 
pots placed upon the hot-bed, and the vacancies 
filled up to the rims of the pots with any ſort of 
common mould. After this, ſhade them in the 
heat of the day, and give them conſtant and fre- 
quent waterings in tolerable plenty. When the 
eat of the bed abates, they muſt be removed 
into the. fourth hot-bed. The pots muſt be 


| plunged up to the rims as before; and now 


water and ſhade muſt be given them, and the 
glaſſes muſt be covered down in the night; for, 
although we may be ſuppoſed to be advanced 
far in May, yet in that month nocturnal froſts 
frequently happen. By the beginning of June 
the plants will be grown to be large and ſtrong, 
when they mult nave a larger proportion of air, 
and be hardened by degrees, to be {et abroad. 
Frequent waterings muſt be afforded them ; and 
in mild cloudy weather the glaſſes muſt be en- 
tirely taken off, which however muſt be placed 
on again at the approach of evening; and in 
hot weather the plants muſt be always ſhaded. 
Let this be the management until the .end. of 
June; and in the beginning of July remove them 


into the green-houſe, and place them near the- 


front windows. At this time let them have a 
plentiful watering, and here let them ſtand for 
about a week or ten days, at the end of which 
remove them into the open air, eſpecially if, the 
weather is ſoft, and inclined to rain. This their 


firſt removal abroad muſt be made into, a'well- 


protected ſhady place; and here they may ſtand 
about eight days, and then be removed to the 
places they are deſigned for, which muſt be 
warm and calm, and in which they will flower 
and perfect their ſeeds. | * 
| his is the true way of bringing theſe 
plants to their greateſt perfection. I proceed 
now to the other ſpecies, whoſe management 
will be attended with much leis trouble. Theſe 
are, 
3. The Amaranthus Maximus, or Tree, Ama- 
323000 
4. Amarantbus from the Bahama Iſlands, 
5: .Yellow Indian Amarani uss. 
[ 38 Amaranthus, Se He OT 
7. China Amaranthus. 


8. Penſyl- 
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The 
Amaran- 
thus 
Maximus 
ac ſcribed. 


Variety, 


more than two fect long. This variety uſually 


the Amaranthus Maximus varies very much by 


Neſcrip- 
tion of 
Amaran- 
thus 
from the 
Bahama 
Iſlands. 


. ſingle ſpikes are frequent in the lower parts of 


figure, but ſharp-pointed, and grow irregularly 


being of a yellow colour, cauſe a variety, for 
which this ſpecies is eſteemed by many. 


and 
Prickly 
Amaran- 
thus 
deſcribed, 


colour. The flowers are produced in ſpikes, 


them; but they are of a dull red colour, and of 


Culture 
of theſe 
four 
ſpecies. 


Ws Yellow Indian Amaranthus. This will ow 


8. Penſylvanian Amerantl us. | 
9. Erect Virginian Amarantbus, . or Upright 
Red Bine. 
10, Pellitory-leaved Blite, 
11. Small White Blite, 
12. Small Green Blite. 

13, Wild New-England Blite, 

14. Purple Floser-gentle. 

3. The Amarantbus Maximus, or Tree Ama- 
ranth, is a large-growing plant. Ic will ariſe to 
the height of ſeven or eight feet. The ſtalk is 
thick, turrowed, branching, and uſually of a 
reddiſh tinge. The leaves are large, very rough, 
of an oblong figure, and end in points. The 
bowers terminate the ends of every branch, con- 
fiſt of long, pendulous, cylindrical ſpikes, are 
of a purple colour, and arc ſucceeded by plenty 
of good feeds. 

1 here is a variety of the Tree Amaranthus 
of lower growth, but with longer tpikes of 
flowers. Its uſual growth is to about a yard in 
height; and irs pendulous ſpikes of flowers, 
Which are of a bright purple, will ſometimes be 


— 


retains the difference by ſeeds; but, in general, 


culture, and many imaginary ſpecies are fre- 
quently produced. 

4. Amaranubus from the Bahama Iſlands. This 
ſpecies will grow to about a yard high. The 
ſtalk is thick, and of a purple colour. The 
leaves allo are purple, large, oblong, oval, much 
veined ; and thoſe on the lower part of the plant 
have long, ſtrong footſtalks. The flowers are of 
a bright · purple colour, and of ſingular conſtruc- 
tion; the ſpikes are ſhort and cylindrical, and 
numbers of them ornament the ends of the 
branches, placed crotswife, one upright ſpike al- 
ways. terminating the beautiful cluſter 3. and 


the plant, growing from tle wings of the ſtalks: 

This ſpecies may be brought forward, by a hot- 

bed, to produce. good ſeeds here. In the coun- 

try where it abounds, it is uſed as an eſculent 
lant. ; 


to about thc height of the former ſpecies The 
ſtalk is mwc.crately firm, and ſtreaked with red. 
The leaves are large, and have many rihs or 
nerves of à purple colour; they are of an oval 


on very long tootitalks. The ſtalks are termi- 
nated by clutters of ſpikes of theſe flowers; and 


6. Prickly Amarantbus ariſes with an. herba- 
ceous, branching ſtalk to the height of about 
two feet. At the diviſions of theſe branches 
che prickles are” produced; they are very ſharp, 
and numbers of them at every joint guard the 
plant. The leaves are oblong, and of a reddiſh 


grow from the joints of the ſtalks,” and the 
principal branches are terminated by cluſters of 


no very great beauty. 


T hele-tour ſpecies, in all their varieties, muſt 
be raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in March on a mo- 
dera: e hot-bed. They muſt have as much air 
as poſſible; and when the heat of the firſt hot- 
bed is abated, they ſhould have a lecond, to 
bring them forward. In this the plants ſhould 
be ſer with care, and well watered z aiterwards, 
they muſt be uſed to the air, and have conſtant 
watering in dry weather. In June they will be 
fir to ſet out; and in doing of this, obſerve to 


— 
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and if moiſt weather ſhould happen at the time, 
- the plants will droop very little on their removal. 
Watering afterwards in dry weather muſt be con- 
ſtantly atforded them, and they will flower and 
perfect their ſeeds in the autumn. 3 
Ihe other ſpecies, that require ſtill leſs care, 
are, | | £33734 YI9V 1 1 
| 7. Chineſe Amaranthus. This ſpecies riſes with Defetig. 
an upright, branching Ualk to about a yard in tion of 
height. The leaves are oval, but ſo indented at Chigeſe, 
the ſtalk as to form the figure of an heart; they 
are ſmall and green, and placed on very long 
toatitalks. 1 he flowers are produced in roundiſſ: 
ſpikes, and grow from the wings of the ſtalks 
and the ends of the branches: At the wings of 
the (talks are only a few of theſe round heads, 
fitring cloſe; but at the extremities: of the 
branches numbers of them grow together, in ſuch 
a manner, as to form a large, looſe ſpike of 
flowers. This is an eſculent plant, and much 
admired by the inhabitants of the country where 
It naturally grows. | FX 
8. Penſylvanian Amarantbus riſes with a firm Penſyl: 
- ſtem, which ſends forth many flexible, recurved tan, 
branches. The leaves are of an oval figure, 
and pointed. The flowers are produced from 
the wings of the ſtalks, and terminate the branches 
in large bunches. t his is a well-known plant; 
and being once admitted into gardens, it ſheds 
its ſeeds, and produces plants in ſuch plenty, 
that it will require ſome trouble to keep them 
from over{preading the hole. quarter into which 
they were firſt introduced. M3202 133 
9. Erect Virginian Amaraathbus, or Upright Erect 
Red Blice. This riſes with an erect, branchmg Virginian 
ſtalk, ſtreaked with red, to the height of about e uach 
a yard. The leaves are broad and rough; thoſe e 
on the lower part of the plant are blunt, and 
of an oval figure; but thoſe Which grow towards 
the top are acute. The flowers are of a deep- 
purple! colour; the ſpikes grow erect, and 
terminate the ends of the branches in cloſe 
cluſters. EA words vg 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies: Varieties, 
Some of them are produced with very pale- 
coloured flowers, others with red ànd a third 
ſort with flowers of a greeniſn caſt ; but there 
is no very extraordinary beauty to recommend 
any of them. i : Tn — 1 
10. Pellitory-leaved Blite. This ſpecies: riſes Deſcrip- 
with a ſtrong, branching ſtalk to the height of 3 - 
about three feet. Ihe leaves are of a lanceolate Scone Ugh 
figure, obtuſe, and have a natural tendency to 1 
double backwards, The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the ſtalks in clufters, and are 
poſſeſſed of no extraordinary properties more 
than the others. e 
17. Small White Blite. This ſpecies naturally Small 
divides into ſeveral branches, which ſpread upon * 
the ground. The leaves are oval and blunt, 
and their edges are notched. The flowers are 
produced from the wings of the ſtalks in ſmall 
heads. There are many ſorts of this ſpecies; 
and when once introduced into a garden, they 
will ſhed their ſceds, and come up in ſuch plenty, 
"that they will be as troubleſome as weeds to ex- 
tirpate. e te arts 
12. Small Green Blite. This ſpecies: ariſes Small 
with an erect, branching ſtalk to about two feet Gteen, 
high. The ftalk has red ſtreaks running length. 
ways. The leaves have a reddiſh, membranaceous 
border, are of an oblong, oval figure, emargi- 
nated, and have a pretty effect. The flowers 
are produced in {mall ſpikes, are greeniſh, and of 
but little figure, and 
13. Wild New- England Blite. This ſpecies Wi'd 
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have a ball of earth to each root, if poſſible, 
Vol. II. 
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| ariſes with a ſmooth ſtalk to about a yard high, New. 
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14 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDEN ING. 
: The leaves are of an oblong figure, and very 6. Prickly Amaranth is, Amaranthus racemis 
green. The flowers allo are / green, grow hori- pentandris cylindricis erectis, axiliis ſpinoſis, It 
— Zontally, and are produced in cluſters trom the grows naturally in both the Indies. 
wings of the ſtalks and the ends of the branches; | 7. China Amaranth is, Amarantbus glomerul:s 
they are of a green colour, which cauſes a ſtriking | 7riandris rotundatis ſubſpicatis, ſoliis ouato-cordatis 
variety among the other ſorts; otherwiſe this is | emarginatis, petiolo Lrevioribu;, It is a native of 
a plant of very little beauty. China, | 
Purple 14. Purple Flower-gentle ariſes with a large, 8. Penſylvanian Amaranth is titled, Amaran- 
» N green, branching ſtalk to about a yard high. | thus ractmis pentandris lateralibus terminalibuſque, 
Elcribed, The leaves are of an oval figure, but pointed | caule flexuoſo villoſo, ramis retrocurvatis. It grows 
at their extremities. The flowers are produced | naturally in Penſylvania. | 
from the ends of the branches in cluſters ; the 9. Erect Virg:nian Amaranth, or-Upright Red 
ſpikes ſtand erect, are of a_fine purple colour, | Blite, is termed, Amaranthus glomerults triandris 
and have yellow ſtamina. ſubſpicatis rotundatis, foliis rotundato-ovatis retuffs. 
Culture Theſe laſt ſeven ſpecies are cafily raiſed by | This is the Blitum pulchrum rectum magnum ru- 
of the ſowing the ſeeds in any common border of the rum of John Bauhine. It grows naturally in 
laſt ſeven garden in March. They will readily come up; | Virginia. a | 
ſpecies. and when the plants are two or three inches high, 10, Pellitory-leaved Blite 1s, Amaranthus glo- 
they mult be hoed to a proper diſtance, In doing | merulis triandris axillaribus, foliis lanceolatis ob- 
this, leave the ſtrangeit plants for flowering ; { zufs repandis. Gronovius calls it, Amaranthus 
and let the diſtance for the larger-growing forts | floribus lateralibus congeſtis, foliis lanceolatis obtufis. 
be near a yard from each other, if the ground be | It grows naturally in Virginia. 
rich and in good condition ; whilit two feet will 11. Small White Blite is titled, Amaranthus 
be ſufficient for the ſmaller kinds. A very large | glomerulis lateralibus trifidis, felits ovatis retufis, 
border might be filled with theſe plants in their | caule diffuſo.. Tournefort calls it, Amaranthus 
proper aflortments, and ſpaces: ſhould be left in | flvefris & vulgaris. Cammerarius, Plukenet, 
which to ſet thoſe from the hot-bed, Theſe will | and Ray, term it, Blitum album minus. It grows 
encreaſe the variety, and all together will have | in many parts of Europe. 
a noble, ſtriking look, as being very ſingular and 12. Small Green Blite 1s, Amaranthus glome- 
different from the general appearance of annuals. | rultis triandris, floribus maſculis trifidis, foliis ovatis 
The contraſt is the greater on this account, for | emarginatis, caule eretto. Caſpar and John Bau- 
which alſo (next to philoſophical obſervation) | hine call it, Blitum album minus. It grows natu- 
their culture is recommended. rally in many parts of Europe. 
M oſt of the ſpecies of the Amaranthus that 13. Wild New-England Blite is titled, Ama- 
grow in hot parts are uſed by the inhabitants | ranthus racemis pentandris decompaſitis congeftis 
as eſculents, and the propagation of them for | audi, ſpiculis conjugatis. Ray terms it, Ama- 
thoſe purpoſes among us has been much recom- | ranthus fylveſtris maximus Nove lie, ſpicis 
mended ; but as our tables are already garniſhed | viridibus. Ir grows naturally in New-England 
with ſuch ſweet variety of ſo many admirable | and Virginia. 5 744 $90 
forts, whoſe goodneſs. and excellence we daily 14. Purple Flower-gentle is, Amaranthus ra- 
experience, I think we may very well leave the | cemis pentandris compoſitis confertis erectis, ſoliis 
others to the natives of the countries where they | ovatsis mucronatis. I ournefort calls it, Amaran- 
naturally grow, with whom 1 make no doubt | thus Hlveſtris maximus Novæ Anglie, ſpicis pur- 
but they very well agree. : e pureis. It grows common in Virginia. 
Ti 1. The Amaranthus Bicolor is entitled, Ama- : : 
—— ranthus glomerulis triandris axillaribus ſubrotundis | . r: wN 1 of the claſs and order Monoecia lic 
5 oaths er : 3 Pentandria; and the characters are and order 
ſeffilibus, foliis lanceolatis acuminatis. Tournefort 85 ia tho 
calls it, Amaranthus colore obſcurieri, five mas. Male Flowers, which are in the ſame plant Linnzan 
It grows naturally in India. | with the Female. __» Syſtem, 
2. Amaranthus Tricolor is titled, Amarantbus t. CaLyx is an erect, coloured, permanent an gs 
glomerulis triandris axillaribus ſubrotundis amplexi- perianthium, compoſed either of three or five . 
caulibus, ſoliis 1gnceolato-ovatis, Caſpar Bauhine ipear-ſhaped, acute leaves. | 
calls it, Amaranthus folio variegato; and Lobel, 2. CorolLa. There is none. 
Amaranthus Tricolor. It grows common in India. 3. STAMANA are either three or five capillary 
3, Amaranthus Maximus, or Tree Amaranth, is, | glaments the length of the calyx, having ob- 
Amarantbus racemis pentandris decompoſitis cylin- long anther. 5 
dricis, pendulis longiſſimis. It is the Amarentbus EF | 3 
Maximus of Caſpar Bauhine, and the Blitum ma- | ; emale Flowers. 
jus Peruvianum of Cluſius. It grows naturally 1. CaLyXx is altogether the {dame as in the 
in Perſia, Peru, &c. p males. 
4. Bahama Anarantbus. This ſpecies is en- 2. Corolla. None. | 
titled, Amaranthus racemis pentandris compoſitis | 3. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, 
ereftis, lateralibus patentiſſimis, foliis ovato-oblongis. | and of three ſhorr ſubulated ſtyles, with ſimple, 
It grows naturally in the Bahama Iſlands. permanent ſtigmas. | 
5. Yellow Indian Amaranth is, Amaranthus 4. PERICARPIUM is an oval, compreſſed, co- 
racemis pentandris compoſitis, ſummo infimiſque nu- | loured capſule of one cell, 
tantibus, foliis qvatis mucronatis, It grows natu- | 5. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, globoſe, com- 
rally in India. 0 Fs preſſed, and large, | 
* 
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T HE ſpecies of the Ambroſia have no very | 


L extraordinary beauty, and fo good a name 
ought to belong to a better collection. They 
cauſe variety, however, to the Gardener, and 
afford pleaſure to the Botaniſt, on which accounts 
they ſhall have a place here. The ſpecies are, 


t. The Common Sea Ambroſia. ; 
. The Mugwort-leaved Scentleſs Ambrofia. 


HBroſia. | 
4. Plane-tree-leaved Ambro/ia. 


Deſcrip- 1. The Common Sea Ambrofia will grow to 
tion of the Hear 2 yard high. The leaves are large, ſtrongly 
Common ſcented, and deeply cur info many parts. The 
dea, ſtalk is upright, ſirm, and ſends out many ſide- 

branches. From the wings of theſe branches are 


. 3 
3. Water Horchound - leaved Scentleſs An- 


1 the flowers, which grow fingly in long, 


airy ſpikes. The male flowers are placed at the 
end of the ſpikes, and the female — 1 hey 
ſit cloſe, and the females are ſucceeded each by 
a ſingle ſeed, contained in a hard, oval ſhell. 
2. Mugwort-leaved Scentleſs Amlreſia. 


Mog- The 
win... leaves are large, winged, and much reſemble 
leaved 


thoſe of Mugwort. Thoſe.of the former ſpc<cies 
Scentleſs, are poſſeſſed of a very ſtrong odour, but theſe 
are altogether without ſcent, + The ſtalk will 

row to about a yard 1n height. It divides into 
— branches near the top, and the flowers 


terminate the ends of them in bunches. It is the 
roperty of the ſpikes of the former ſort to be very 


hairy; thoſe of this ſpecies are entirely ſmooth. 
The male flowers occupy the tops of the ſpikes, 
and the female the lower parts. They wall be 
in blow in July, and afford good ſceds in the 


autumn. FE, 
Water 3. Water Horchound-leaved  Ambrefia. The 
Hore- lcaves of this ſpecies are of two figures; thoſe 
dound- Which come out firſt are whole or entire, but 
leaved, thoſe which occupy the upper parts of .the {talk 
are winged : They are very beautifully divided, 
and without ſcent. The ſtalk: will grow to ncar 
a yard high, and divides into branches near the 
top. From the wings of theſe branches the 
flowers are produced, which grow in ſpikes like 
the other ſpecies : The male and female flowers 
are arranged in the ſame manner, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by the like kind of feeds in the autunin. 
and 4. Plane-tree-leaved -Ambro/ſia. This is a very 
22 large ſpecies it will grow to be ſix or eight 
leaves feet high. The ſtalk is thick, firm, hairy, and 


__ 


Ambroſia. branching. The leaves are compoſed of three 


and five lobes, which are ſerrated they are large, 
and reſemble thoſe of the Eaſtern Plane- tree. The 
flowers are male and female, like the others; 
but they are ſo exceeding ſmall as hardly to be 
noticed. | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies that will 
row to be twelve or fourteen feet high, the 
| leaves of which ate trifid, very rough, and with- 
out ſcent. | | 
Method All theſe ſpecies ſhould be ſown in the autumn, 
of propa- ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. The plants will 
gation.—— then come up early in the ſpring, and will be 
much ſtronger than thoſe raiſed from ſeeds ſown 
in the ſpring. But if the ſowing is deferred 


Variety. 


* 


Braſia foliis trilebis ſerrat 3. 


S ˙ eſt wh 


8 


until ſpring, give them the advantage cf an 
hotbed to bring them forward. Indeed, with- 
out this aſſiſtance, the ſpecics will often He until 
the Tpring following before they appear. W hen 
they are tit to tranſplant, remove them in a mdiſt 
day to the places they are deſigned for, In 


taking them up, be careful to preſerve a ball of 


earth to each root; and water and ſhade them, 
if the weather proves hot, until they have taken 


/ root. '- As the plants advance in height, ſome 


ſtakes muſt be placed for their ſupport, or they 


will be liable to be blown down by the high 


winds. The diſtance theſe plants ſhould be al- 
lowed ſhould be accordMg to their growth; the 
largelt, and particularly the Plane- tree ſpecies, 
ſhould not he planted nearer than about a yard 
from each other. 
ſnow to advantage, the beſt way will be to plant 
them in a row at the back of a long border. 
Thus dilpoſed, they will make a good appearance 


and the lower annuals. may be. arranged in the 


front, and form a {l»pe by their different growths, 
All theſe ſpecies love a rich, moilt oil; and 
in ſuch a ſituation they will arrive at greater 


bulk and height; though 2 will be furer of 
ion in 4 fandy or 
rubbiſhy ſituation. However, they ſeldom fail 


bringing their feeds to perf, 


of this any where; and very often they will ſhed 
their ſeets in the autumn, which will come up 


in the ſpring, and become the ſtrongeſt planes, 


without trouble or care. SS. 
There is a variety of the ſecond ſpecies which 

will grow to a great height. The leaves are 

large, wingzd, and hairy; and the ſtalk becomes 


ſhrebby, and, if preſerved in a green-houſe in 


the winter, will continue for many years, But, 
as the plants are large, and the flowers inconſi- 
derable, it is hardly deſerving of a place that is 
due only to thoſe of the firſt eſteem and beauty. 
If any perſon is deſirous of a plant er two for 
vatiety, they may be raifed from ſceds like the 
other ſpecies, and afterwards they may be cn- 
creaſed by cuttings. | 

1. The Common Ambrofia is titled, Anbro/ia 
folits multifidis, ſpicis ſolitariis pil:fi$ ſeſſilibus. In 
the Hortus Cliffort. it is titled, Ambrofia, feiiis 
nultifidis tripartitis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Am- 
roa maritima; and Dodonæus, ſimply, -m- 


brofia. It grows naturally on the ſandy coaſts 


of Hetruria and Cappadocia. * 


In order to cavte them o 


Pr-per 
fi. vation, 


Proper 
ſoil. 


A 
Ti bes. 


2. Mugwort. leaved Scentleſs Ambreſia is titled, 


Ambreſia foliis bipinnatifidis, racemis paniculatis, 
terminalibus glabris. Gronovius calls it, Ambro- 
ia folits compoſito-multtfidis, internodits remotiſſimi;; 
and Herman, Ambroſia maritima, foliis artemiſie 
inadoris, elatior. It grows naturally in Virginia 
and Canada. 5 

3. Water Horchound-leaved Ambrœſia is, Am- 
broſia foliis bipinnatifidts. primorit us ram ulerum in- 
divifs integerrimis. Plukenet, Horiſon, and Ray, 
call it, Ambroſia maxima inodera, marrubii aqua- 
tici foliis tenuiter la. intatis, Virginiana. It grows 
naturally in Virginia and Penlylvania. 

4. Plane-trec-leaved Ambroſia is titled, Am- 
Gronovius calls it, 
amöbreſia felii; palmatis, laciniis lanccolatis ferratis x 

1 Moriton, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 


ra cters. 


The cha- 


Moriſon, Ambroſia Virginiana maxima, platani 
Orientalis folio. The Ambreſia gigantea inodora, 


felis aſperis trifidis, of Ray, is a variety of this 


ſpecies. 
ginia. 

Ambreſia is of the claſs and order Monoecia 
Pentandria; and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers. 


1. Caryx. The common perianthium is a 
ſingle plane leaf, the length of the florets. 

2. COROLLA is compoled of many florets col- 
lected into a round head; each floret is a fynnel- 
ſhaped, erect petal, divided at the top into five 
ſegments. | 


It grows naturally in Canada and Vir- 


* 


1 


| 


® 


3. STAMINA are hve very ſmall filaments, with 
erect, parallel, acuminated anther. 


II. Female Flowers, which are below the 
Males. 


1. Cal vx is an acuminated, permanent, mo- 
nophyllous perianthium. 

2. Cokol. A. There is none. 

3. Pis ri un conſiſts of an oval germen ſitu. 
ated at the bottom of the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle 
the length of the calyx, and two long, briſtly, 
divaricated ſtigmas. 1 S 

4. PericarPIiUM is an oval nut, of one cell. 

5. SEMEN, The ſced is ſingle, and roundiſh. 


* 


* 
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The plant "JT: HERE is only one * of the Amel lyſtea, 


deſcribed. 


2 


Culture. 


Titles, 


ſide-branches, which are of a blue colour. 


which is a pretty little flower. It is an 
annual, and will grow to about a foot in height. 
The leaves are ſmall, deeply cut into three parts, 
ſerrated, and of a dark- green colour. The ſtalk 
is upright, and puts forth near the top a wy 
c 
the ends of theſe branches grow the flowers in 
ſmall umbels ; they are of a clear- blue colour, 
will be in blow in June or July, and their ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. The blue branches, and 
the leaves immediately under the flowers, are a 
great ornament to theſe plants. The flowers 
themſelves are ſmall ; but by this addition of co- 
louring, a ſingular and ſtriking appearance is pre- 
ſented, Tr a 
In order to have theſe plants flower early in 
the ſummer, ſow the ſeeds the autumn before, 
ſoon after they are ripe. Almoſt any ſoil or ſitu- 
ation will do for them; and after having once 
obtained a ſtock, the ſeeds will ſow themſelves, 
and come up without further trouble. 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 


ſtands ſingly with the name Amet kyſtea. Amman 
calls it, Amethyſtina montana erecta, foliis exiguis di- 
gitatis trifidis ſerratis, floſculis cum coma ò cæruleo- 


jantbinis. 


XIV. 


” OF ' 9 T 


It grows naturally on the mountains 
of Siberia. 

Ametbyſten is of the claſs and order Diandria 
Monogyma ; and the characters are, Nn. 

1. CAL vx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, an- 
gular, permanent perianthium, divided at the 
top into five equal pointed ſegments. ' 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of one ringent petal, ra- 
ther longer than the calyx. The limb is cut 
into five parts that are nearly equal. 


vided into two. parts. | 
three parts, the two fide-ſegments of which are 
ſhort, roundiſh, and erect , bur the middle ſeg- 
ment is longer, concave, entire, and the length 
of the upper lip. | | 

3. STAMINA are two ſlender filaments longer 
than the upper lip, and placed under it, with 
ſimple roundiſh anthere. - non, Hig 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 
a ſingle ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
two acute” tigmas 77D of +5 

5. PerIcarPivm. There is none. Th 

6. SEMINa. The ſeeds are four, ſhorter than 
— calyx, obtuſe, and angular on their inner 
ide. Al FAD "Ty bY S ” - . 


8. 


Claſs and 


order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
lyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


The 
upper lip is ere&, concave, roundiſh, and di- 
The lower lip is cut into 
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TE ſpecies of Ammannia are of no very ex- 
traordinary beauty. They are ſeldom pro- 
pagated in our gardens; but as ſcarce and un- 


| 8 at es nk 


| 


common plants always enhance the value of a 


collection, they are ſought after by ſome. There 
are hut three diſtinct ſpecies of this family, and 
two of them coming from. warm countries are 
tender, and requite the advantage of the ſtove, 
to ſhew them in their natural luxuriancy of 
grow th; but as good plants may be raiſed, and 
by the judicious hand of the Gardener may be 
made to ſhew themſclves in their different degrees 
of perfection in the courſe of the ſummer and 
autumnal months, they may with no great im- 
propriety be introduced into this place. The 
other ſpecies .is an hardy annual, and is uſually 
called, | | 
1. The Virginian Ammannia. The more tender 
| ſorts are, 655 | 
2. The Barbadoes Ammannia, 
3. The China Ammannia. / | 
virgint 1. Virginian Ammannia will grow to about a 
"ain" foot high. The leaves are long, narrow, and 
placed on very ſhort footſtalks at the joints. The 
{talk is round, ſucculent, branching, of a reddiſh 
colour, and the ſide- branches near the bottom of 
the plant are produced oppoſite to each other. 
The flowers grow without any uniformity from 
the different parts of the plant : From the extre- 
mities they ſhew themſelves in cluſters, and often 
form themſelves into kind of ſpikes ; from the 
{ lower part of the plants they are produced ſingly, 
riſing from the wings of the ſtalks. Their colour 
is white, and each is compoſed of four oval patent 
petals : They will be in blow in Auguſt, and their 
ſeeds ripen in Oftober, - 
2. Barbadoes Ammannia will grow to about a 
does, foot high. The leaves are long, narrow, and of 
a thickiſh conſiſtence; they are of a pale-green 
colour, and half ſurround the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The ſtalk is four-cornered, ſucculent, and 
tender. The flowers are produced in cluſtered 
whorls round the ſtalks at the joints. The ſpecies 
of this genus have ſometimes petals, but for the 
moſt part none, When the flower is perfe& by 
its petals, the number is four. The ſpecies under 
conſideration has no petals to the flower, by 
which it may be ſuppoſed that the figure they 
make is not very great, | t 
ou 3. China Ammannia is a very ſmall plant, 
China ſeldom exceeding three inches in height. The 
Amman- ſtalk js tender, round, upright, and of a duſky- 
Jeferibeds brown colour. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and 
natrow ; their edges are entire, and they grow op- 
| poſite on the ſtalk on very ſhort footſtalks. The 
Rowerd are very ſmall and numerous, and grow 


wy 


floribus ternis, It is a native of the Caribbees. 
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in whorls round the ſtalks at the wings of the 
leaves ; they grow on pedicles, and are ſucceeded 
by Nn reddiſh capſules, containing the 
eeds. | 
The firſt ſpecies is an hardy annual, and m 3 
be raiſed by — the ſeeds the latter end — 3 
March, on a moderate hotbed; and when all 
danger of a froſt is over, they may be planted 
out in a moiſt day, with other annuals of the 
like hardy nature. | el | 
The other ſpecies ſhould have the advantage 
of three different hotbeds. From the ſecond 
hotbed they ſhould be tranſplanted into pots, and 
plunged into the third; and if from this they 
are removed into the ſtove, it will be more ſuit- 
able to their natures ; nevertheleſs if they are kept 
under the glaſſes, they will flower very well, and ; 
produce good feeds tor a ſucceſſion. 
All thele forts require frequent watering, from 
the time of their firſt coming up until after they 
perfect their ſeeds ; they grow 2 in moiſt 
places, eſpecially the ſecond ſpecies, which grow 
in the marſhy grounds of Barbadoes, and the 
neighbouring iſlands: This teaches us, that a 8 0 
more than ordinary ſhare of that aſſiſtance ſhould 3 
be allowed them. | 
1. Virginian Ammannia is titled, Ammannia Titles 
foliis ſubpetiolatis, caule rameſo. It grows natu- 
rally in moiſt places in Virginia, 
2. Barbadoes Ammannia is, Ammannia foliis 
ſeimamplexicaulibus, caule tetragono. Brown calls 
it, Juardia foliis ſeſſilibus lanceolatis quaſi auritis, 


3. China Ammanma' is titled, Ammannia foliis 
ſubpetiolatis, capſulis calyce majoribus coloratis. Plu- 
kenet calls it, Anonymos, linarie folio, oricntalis, 
gallii lutei flore, herba capſularis verticillata. It 6: 
grows naturally in China, | ; | 


Aumannia is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Claſs 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, and ordet 
1, CALYX is an oblong, erect, quadrangular, I 
bell - ſhaped, permanent perianthium, marked "+ ogg 
with eight ſtriæ, and divided at the top into eight The cha- 
ſlender ſegments, s raQers, 

2. CoRoLLa. There is either none, or elſe 
four oval patent petals, inſerted in the calyx. 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of four ſetaceous fila- 
ments the length of the calyx, into which they 
are inſerted, with didymous anthere, f 

3. Pisril lun conſiſts of a large oval germen, 
a very ſhort ſimple ſtyle, and a capitated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh quadriiocular 
capſule, ſurrounded by-the calyx. 


6. SEMINA. The feeds are ſmall, and nume- ; 
rous. / ; : 
F N . 
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"LF" is only one real annual ſpecies of the 
Ammi, tho* authors have framed to them- 
ſelves ſeveral imaginary ſpecies, and have diſtin- 
guiſhed them by titles accordingly. They have 
uſually gone by the names of the Common Biſhop's 


Weed, the Large Biſhop's Weed, and the True 


Biſhop's Weed. The ſpecies of which theſe are 
a variety 1s the ſort uſed in medicine, and is 
much propagated on that account, the ſeeds being 
an excellent carminative, and an ingredient in 
many compoſitions, 

The root is oblong, ſlender, and white. The 
deſcribed, leaves are pinnated, r and the radical ones 
are ſupported by long footſtalks. The folioles 
are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, and ſerrated; the leaves 
on the ſtalks are finely cut into a multitude of 
linear ſegments, forming a leaf like that of 
Fennel. The ſtalk will grow from a foot to near 
a yard high; it is round, ſtriated, jointed, and the 

tops of the branches are ornamented with the 
flowers. Theſe grow in large umbels, and the ge- 
neral umbel conſiſts of ſeveral ſmaller, diſpoſed 
in a radiated manner: Their colour is white; they 


The plant 
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BISHOP's WEED. 


will be in blow in June, and their ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. 

1 he ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon Method 
after they are ripe, otherwiſe they are ſubje& to of propa- 
lie a year in the ground. E ng 

When a quantity of theſe plants is raiſed for 
the ſake of the ſeeds for medicinal uſes, they 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn, and in the fpring 
the plants ſhould be hoed to about five or ſix 
inches diſtance. They will flower in June; and in 
Auguſt, as the ſeeds ripen, they ſhould be con- 
ſtantly gathered, otherwiſe the beſt of them will 
be loſt. | 

They will grow and flouriſh well in almoſt any 
ſoil or ſituation, though an open expoſure is more 
ſuitable to their nature. 

This yon is titled, Ammi foliis inferioribus- Titles. 
pinnatis , lanceolatis ſerratis ſuperioribus multiſidis 
linearibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is named, 
Ammi laciniis foliorum caulinis lanceolatis, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Ammi majus; and Dodonzus, 
Ammi vulgare. It grows naturally in the vineyards 
of Italy, Spain, and ſeveral parts of the Eaſt. 
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HREE very moderate annuals compoſe the 
ſpecies of Anacylus. Theſe are called, 
1. The Cretan Anacylus. 

2. The Oriental Anacylus. 5 

3. The Valentian Anacylus. 

1. The Cretan Anacylus. The leaves are de- 
compound, -and finely divided into a multitude of 
narrow parts; the diviſions are plane, and the 
whole leaf very much reſembles that of Chamo; 
mile. The flalks are ſmall, and trailing. The 
flowers are ſmall, of a white colour, grow ſingle, 
and their heads are inflexed; they will be in 
blow in July, and the feeds ripen in September. 

2, Oriental Anacylus. This, plant hath com- 
pound leaves only; they are pinnated, and each 
is compoſed of ſeveral ſetaceous acute lobes. 
The talks are ſhort, weak, and trailing. The 
flowers are white, and much reſemble thoſe of 
Chamomile z they will be in blow in July, and 
2nd the ſeeds ripen in September. | 
Valentin 3. Valentian Anacylus. This hath decompound 
e hairy leaves, which much reſemble thoſe of Cha- 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion of 
"The Cre- 


Oriental, 
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momile. The ſtalk is ſlender, branching, and 
about a foot in length. The flowers are very 
NN they are large, of a bright- yellow co- 
our, are produced fingly from the ends of the 
branches in July and Auguſt, and they perfect 
their ſeeds in the autumn. 

The culture of theſe annuals is by ſowing the Method 
ſeeds in the places where they, are deſigned to of raiſing 
flower; for the beauty of them, which conſiſts hem. 
chiefly in the leaves, is much diminiſhed by their 
being removed: It cauſes a ſtoppage in their 
growth; and tho' they will grow very well, they 
often have an unhealthy, formal, diſagreeable look, 
very different from the eaſe, health, and verdure 
inherent in thoſe plants that have never been dif- 
turbed. 

Any border of common garden- mould will do 
for their reception, and any time in the ſpring is a 
good ſraſon for lowing them; but if that buſineſs is 
deferred until the latter end of it, they will not 
flower before Auguſt, When the plants come 


up too thick, thin them to about fix inches diſ- 
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tance, water them in very dry weather in even- 
ings, keep them clean from weeds, and that is 
all the crouble they will require until they come 
to flower. In September, as the ſeeds ripen, a 
ſmall quantity of each fort thould be gathered 
and preſerved, to keep up the ſucceſſion. 

1. The Anacylus of Crete is titled, Anacylus 
foliis decompaſitis linearibus : laciniis diviſis planis. 
Tournefort calls it, Cotula Cretice minima, cha- 
memeli folio, capite inſlexo; Vaillant, Santolinoides 
annua procumbens, chamemeli folio, It grows na- 
turally in Crete. | 

2. Oriental Anacylus is, Anacylus foliis compc- 
fitis ſetaceis acutis reftis. Tournefort calls it, Cha- 
mæmelum orientale, foliis pinnatis. It grows na- 
turally in the Eaſt. | | 

3. Valentian Anacyllis is. Anacylus foliis decompo- 
Atis linearibus : laciniis diviſis teretiuſculis acutis, 
Aori hus floſeulsfis. Cluſius calls it, Chryſanthemum 
Valentinum; and John Bauhine, Buphihalmo tenui- 
folio ſimile. It grows naturally in fields, and by 
the way-ſides, in Valentia. 


Titles. 


- 


Claſs and 
Polygamia Superflua ; and the characters are, 


= 55 i. CaLyx is hemiſpherical, and compoſed of 
ſyitem, numerous, oval, plane, acute ſcales, lying over 


The cha- each other. 
raQers, 


; 


Anacylus is of the.claſs and order Syngengſa 


ö 


— | — — 
2. Cool LA is eompound and radiate. The 
hermaphrodite florets are numerous in the diſk, 
and the female flowers are uſually from five to 
ten in number. Each of the hermaphrodite 


flowers conſiſts of a funnel-ſhaped petal, the limb 


of which is cut into five ſpreading ſegments. 
The female flowers have each a compreſſed tube, 
with an oval limb that is entire. 

3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodite flowers are 
five very ſhort capillary filaments, with a cylin- 
drical tubulous anthera. ; 

4. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodite flowers 
conliſts of an oblong compreſſed germen, a fili. 
forme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a bifid 
ſtigma, 

Of the females it conſiſts of an oblong mem- 
branaceous germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length 
of the corollulæ, and two ſlender reflexed ſtig- 
mas. | 

5. PeRICARPIUM. There is none. | 

6. SeMiINa. The ſeeds of the hermaphrodite 
flowers are ſingle, oblong, and compreſſed. 

Of the female flowers they are ſingle, oblong, 
and have a membranaceous border that 1s in- 
dented at the top. i 

The receptacle is convex, and paleaceous. 
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ANAGALLIS, 


1 Common Pimpernel is well known in 

our gardens and fields as a weed; but there 

zs an elegance in the flower that demands atten- 
tion, and pleaſure is always afforded from a nice 
obſervation of its ſtructure, There are ſeveral 
varieties of it which ought not to be paſſed over 
unnoticed ; ſo that I propoſe here to conſider the 
different ſorts of, 


species. 1. The Common Pimpernel. And, 

Shy 2. The Broad-leaved Spaniſh Pimpernel. 
2 1. The Common Pimpernel is a low trailing 
Common plant. The ſtalks are few; they are ſmooth, 


Pimpernel ſquare, hollow, of a pale-green colour, and lie 
on the ground. The leaves are oval, their edges 
undivided, and they grow oppoſite by pairs without 


any footſtalk. The flowers are produced from 


the wings of the leaves on long tootitalks. Each 
is compoſed of a ſingle ſpreading petal, which is 
beautifully divided into five parts at the brim : 
In the center are placed the ſtamina, which are 
ſhort, and a great ornament to the flower. They 
will be in blow in moſt of the ſummer months, 
and they are ſucceeded by globular capſules con- 
taining the ſeeds. 
Their flowers are of the following varieties: 
The Red Pimpernel, | 
The White Pimpernel, 
The Blue Pimpernel, 
The Purple Pimpernel. 


It is the Red Pimpernel that is the weed in our 


Varieties, 


| 


XVIII. 


PIM PERNE L. 


* 


gardens; the others are much eſteemed by mary 
people, for which reaſon they are careful of pre- 
ſerving the ſeeds of the different ſorts; but being 
ſeminal varieties only, many of the Common Red 
ſort will appear among them; and which indeed, 
were the commonneſs of it to be diſregarded, is 
inferior in beauty to none of them. b 

2. The Broad-leaved Spaniſh Pimpernel. This 
hath a trailing, compreſſed, branching, quadran- 1 
gular ſtalk. The leaves are ſmooth, broad, cor- Spaniſh 
dated, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. Pimpernel 
The flowers come out from the wings of the described. 
leaves fingly on naked round footſtalks ; they 
appear in June, July, and Auguſt; they ate 


Broad- 


large, of a blue colour, and are ſucceeded by 


plenty of good ſeeds a few weeks after the flowers 
are fallen. 

There is no difficulty in propagating all theſe Method 
ſorts. Sow them any where, and they will grow. of _prope- 


All the trouble they will require is to mark the Bon. 


beſt ſorts for ſeeds, keep them ſeparate, and pull 
up the Common Red-flowering forts as they ap- 
ar amongſt them. 

The Broad-leaved Spaniſh Pimpernel riſes with 
as much eaſe from ſeeds as the others, and requires 
no more trouble than keeping them clean from 
weeds. 1 
1, Common Pimpernel is titled, Anagallis feliis Titles. 
indiviſis, caule procumbente. Van Royen calls it, 
Anagallis foliis indiviſis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is called, Anagallis foliis ovatis. Caſpar Bau- 
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Species. 5 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Hiero- 


chuntea 


and 
Syrian 


Anaſtatica 


Amazing 


property 
of them, 


Culture. 
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hide names it, Anagallis Pheniceo flore, It grows 

naturally in inoſt parts of Europe. | 
2. Broad-leaved Spaniſh Pimpernel is-termed, 

Anagallis foliis cordatis amplexicaulibus, caulibus 


1 — 
2 


hs * 


compreſſis. Tournefort calls it, Anagallis Hiſpa- 
nica latifolia, maximo flore; and Barrelier, Cru- 
ciata montana minor, fore cerulce. It grows na- 
turally in Spain. 
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XIX. 


AAS TAT ICA. ROSE of JERICH ©. 


Ir this genus there are two ſpecies, viz. 
1. The Hierochuntea Anaſtatica. 
2. The Syrian Anaſtatica. 


1. The Hierochuntea Anaſfatica is a very low- 


growing plant, ſeldom riſing higher than half a 
foot. The branches are numerous, ligneous, and 
form themſelves into a ſmall, roundiſh, buſhy 


head. The leaves very much reſemble thole of 


the olive- tree; they are oblong, obtuie, hoary, 
and grow ſingly at the joints. The flowers are 
produced from the wings of the branches in very 
ſhort ſpikes; they are imall, of a whiliſh-green 
colour, will be in blow in Auguſt, but are ſel- 
dom ſucceeded by good ſeeds here. 

2. Syrian Anafatica. This is another very 
low-growing fpecies of this genus. The branches 
are numerous, and the leaves are narrow, and 
ſharp-pointed. The flowers are produced from 
the diviſions of the branches in longer ſpikes 
than the former; they are ſmall, whitiſh, and in 
their own countries are ſucceeded by ſhort, oval, 
roſtrated pods containing the ſeeds. , 

There 15 an amazing property peculiar to theſe 
plants. After the flowers and ſeeds are ripe, 
the plant dies, and contracts itſelf into a kind 
of globular form; and upon ſetting this in a 
baſon of warm water, though it be years after, 
the branches will expand, and preſent themſelves 
wich their ſeed-veſſels again, as in their uſual 
manner of growth. | 

Theſe plants are to be propagated by the 
ſeeds, which ſhould be procured from the places 
where they naturally grow]; for it is very ſeldom 
we can ripen them in theſe parts. They grow 
naturally on ſandy, deſert ground, in unculti- 
vated places near the ſea; and this teaches us, 
that their ſituation with us ought to correſpond 
in ſome meaſure with that of their native places 
of growth. To the natural foil, therefore, of 
the garden (for they do not require much dung) 
let one, half of ſea or drift ſand be added; and 
having incorporated it well with the mould of 
the border, tow the ſeeds very thinly on it, and 


ſift over them not more than a barley-corn's 


breadth of fine ſandy freſh mould. The begin- 
ning of April is the ſeaſon for this work, and 
carly in May you may expect your plants to ap- 
pear, Weed them conſtantly, and give them a 
little water at a time; and repeat . if 
dry weather ſnould happen, Thin them to pro- 
per diſtances by drawing up the weakeſt plants, 
and throwing them away; for they will not bear 


W Let their diſtance from one another 


in th: bed be five inches; and when the plants 


ſhew their flowers, which will / be about Auguſt, 


place over the bed an hot-bed frame, to be ready 


to cover them with glaſſes, if much wet ſhould 
happen; for that will deſtroy the tender ſtamina 
betore the ſeed is fecundated, and cut off all 
means of ſucceſſion. | 

If the plants are but few, ſome carnation 
glaſſes may be ſet over the lowers, and by that 
means the ſtamina may be preſerved, and feed 
obtained. But this is very rarely to be done, 
In the beſt and moſt favourable ſeaſons, our 
hopes of raiſing good ſeeds muſt be but ſmall; 
neither are the plants worth propagating, unleſs 
for philoſophical obſervation, and that amazing 
property of dilating and expanding themſelves 
into their natural form of growth ſeveral years 
after they have been pulled up and dried, 


In Catholic countries, the firſt ſpecies is called, 2 1 
the firſt. 
ſpecies in 
Catholic 
—countries. 


. The Hierochunt:a Anaſtatica is titled, Ana- Titles. 


Roſa Marie, and is ſuperſtitiouſly believed to 
open its flowers about the midnight preceding 
Chriſtmas-day. 


ftatica foliis obtuſis, ſpicis axillaribus breviſſimis, 
filiculis angulatis ſpinoſis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, ſimply, Anaſtatica. Moriſon calls 
it, Thlaſpi roſa de Hiericho difium , Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Roſa Hierochuntica vulgo difta , and Cam- 
merarius, Roſa Hierochuntica, It grows natu- 
rally on the ſhores of the Red Sea allo in Syria, 
and ſome other parts. 


2. Syrian AnaFatica, This is titled, Anaſta- 


. tica foliis acutis, ſpicis folio longicribus, ſiliculis 
Gronovius calls it, Anaſtatica 


ovatis roſtratis. 
gue Myagrum ex Summatra; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Roſa Hiericontea Hlveſtris; and Cammerarius, 
Roſa Hierichuntica alia, It grows naturally in 
the deſert parts of Syria. 


Anaſtatica is of the /claſs and order Tetrady- Clas 
namia Siliculoſa; and the characters are, ny 8 

1. CAL vx is a perianthium compoſed of four Linnæan 
oval, oblong, concave, erect, deciduous leaves, ſyſtem. 

2. CoroLLa is compoſed of four roundiſh, 5 


plane, patent petals, placed in form of a croſs. 

3. STAMINA, 
ments the length of the calyx; four of theſe 
are erect, the other two are ſhorter and incurved. 
The antheræ are roundiſh. : 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall bifid 
germen, a ſubulated, permanent ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and a capitated ſtigma. - 

5: PERICARPIUM is a very ſhort, bilocular 
pod. 

6. SEMEN, The ſeed is roundiſh, and a ſingle 
one only is lodged in each cell. EIS 
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J here are ſix ſubulated ſila- 
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deſcribed. 


from the ſides in imbricated ſpikes. 


Varie ties 


Dieſcri 
tion 1 
Porto gal 


PP HERE are bnly bre ſpecies of this genus 
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T5 E perennial ſpecies of Aucbhuſa have been 
| already treated of; thoſe of ſhorter du- 
ration are, 

1. The Common Bugloſs. . 

2. The Portugal Bugloſs. | ; 

The Cretan Bugloſs. | 
The firſt two of theſe ſpecies will ſometimes 
continue in dry, fandy (Fi, longer than two 
years; thaugh in a rich, luxuriant fituation, they 
will ſometimes flower and die off the firſt ſea- 
ſon. In general, however, vey are in their full 


— 14 


gory the ſecond year after ſowing, and they 
eldom ſurvive the winter following; ſo that the 
beſt way will be to view them in the light of 
Biennials only, to which they are by Nature more 
inclined. The Cretan Bugloſs is an annual. 

1. The Common Bugloſs will grow to about 
two feet high. The leaves are oblong, ſpear- 
ſhaped, rough, hairy, grow irregularly on the 
branches, and are of a bluiſh-green colour. The 
ſtalk is round, branching, rough, and hairy. 
The flowers ornament the top of it, growing 
Of this 
ſpecies there are the following varieties : ; 

The Blue Bugloſs. | 

The White Bugloſs. 

The Red Bugloſs. 

The Purple BugloG. 

The Blue Bugloſs is ſo well known as to cauſe 
it to be neglected in our gardens; nevertheleſs, 
it is a very beautiful plant. The other varieties, 
not being common, have a greater claim to a 
place in our collection of Biennials; and for this 
purpoſe the ſeeds of the different forts ſhould be 
carefully collected and kept ſeparate, that there 
may be a greater chance of having the fame 


n a 
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and conſequently has a better title to the appel- 


lation of Biennial than the former. It will grow 
to about two feet high. The leaves are very 
narrow, rough, hairy, waved, and indented. The 
ſtalk is rough, hairy, and branching. The flowers 
are produced from the ſides of the branches in 
imbricated ſpikes they are of a fine blue co- 
lour, will be in blow in July, and are ſucceeded 
by inflated calyces containing the ſeeds. yer” 

3. Cretan Bugloſs. This is a low annual. Cretan 
The branches are ſeldom longer than half a foot, Bugloſs, . 
are ſlender, and lie on the ground, The leaves 
are ſmall, ſpear - ſhaped, warted, and half ſur- 
round the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers are 
collected into ſmall heads at the tops of the 
ſtalks, are of a bright-blue colour, and will af- 
ford plenty of ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 1 
All theſe forts ſhould be ſown in the places Method 
where they are to flower; for they do not bear of propag 
tranſplanting well. After the plants are come up, ga10n« 
nothing more is to be done than to thin them to 
proper diſtances, and keep them clean from 
weeds. They will flower and ſcatter their ſceds, 
which will grow and keep up the ſucceſſion 
without further trouble. | 

1. The Common Bugloſs is titled, Anchuſa Title. 
| foliis lanceolatis, ſpicis imbricatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Bugloſum anguſtifolium majus; and di- 
ſtinguiſnes another variety of it the title, 
Bugloſſum ſylveſtre majus nigrum. It grows in 
fields, and by the ſides of high-ways, in moſt 
parts of Europe. | | | 

2. Portu ugloſs is titled, Auchuſa frigoſa, 
ſoliis linearibus dentatis, pedicellis brafted minoribus, 
calycibus fructiferis inflatis, Tournefort calls it, 
Bugloſſum Luſitanicum echii folig undulato ; and Bar- 
religr, Anchuſa, anguſtis dentatis foliis, Hiſpanica. 
turally in the meadows of Spain and 
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It grows nat 


2. Portugal Bugloſs hardly ever ſurvives the 
ſecond year, let the ſituation be what it will, 


PortugaL 
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 ANDRANCHE, BASTARD ORPINE. 


— 


yet known, one of which is a tree, and the 
other à herb. The herbaceous ſpecies will ſome- 
times continue three years; but as it generally 
es off the ſecond year after it has flowered 
E its lot ſeems with greater propriety to 
be among the Biennials than any-where elſe. It 
is y c Baſtard Trailing Orpine. The 


{ ſome idea of the plant itſelf, as it repreſents 


to the imagination a low, procumbent plant. 
Theſe trailing ſtalks are garniſhed with ſmall, 
oval, . The flowers are produced 
from the upper parts of them, are of a white co- 
lour, will 6 in blow in June or July, and their 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 


The culture of this plant is by the ſeeds. $,1,,re; 


title is one part of the deſcription, and conveys | 
Vol. II. 
78 


| Sow them 
„ 


in the autumn after they are ripe, 
an 
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1 and they will come up ſoon, and will frequently | 
! be forward enough to flower the ſummer tollow- 
/ ing. But in order to have ſtrong plants, ſow the 
| ſeeds in the ſpring; and if the weather proves 
dry, give the beds frequent waterings before the 
plants come up; for this will cauſe them to ger- 
| minate. After that, where they come up too 
(1 | cloſe, thin them to proper diſtances, and that is 
1 | all the trouble they will require. Theſe plants 
4 will flower ſtrong the ſummer following; and 
Li after they have perfected their ſeeds, the greateſt 
Part of them will die away : So that, to keep 
| up the ſucceſſion, the ſeeds ought to be ſown 
every year, | 
Ties. The title of this Orpine is, Andranche pro- 
cumbens berbacea. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
called, ſimply, Andranche. Tournefort, Dille- 
nius, and Buxbaum term it, Teleptoides Græcum 
bumiſuſum, flore allo. Boccone calls it, Glaux 
procumbens, myrti Tirentini folio, It grows natu- 
rally in Italy, Greece, and Media. 


Angranche is of the claſs and order Moneecia 
Gynandria; and the characters are, 


Claſs 

and order 

in the 

Linnzan 
* ſyſtem, 


CH A. 
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| HERE a general collection of plants is 
making, the following ſpecies of this 

genus will wy ere for, viz. 

1. The Common Annual Andreſace. 

2. The Elongated Audroſace. 

3. The Northern Androſace. 

1. The Common Annual Androſace is a low- 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 


Common leaves are oval, ribbed, hairy, ſpread upon the 

Aanual, ground, have their edges a little indented, and 
are of a pale-green colour. The ſtalks, which 
will hardly grow a foot high, are naked, round, 
and hairy. At the top grow the flowers in an 
umbel ; they are ſmall and white, have very large 
perianthiums, will be in blow in April and May, 
and produce good feeds in June. 

2. The Elongated Androſace, This ſpecies hath 
many indented, ribbed, hairy, oval, ſpreading 
leaves, which are of a pale-green colour. The 
ſtalks are naked, round, and about five inches 
high. At the top ſtand the flowers on exceeding 
long pedicles : Theſe are uſually as long as the 
ſtalk itſelf, and each ſupports a large perian- 

thium, containing a Fan of white flower, which 
will be in blow in April and May. The ſeeds 
ripen in June. | 

3. Northern Androſace hath ſmooth, ſpear - 


Elon- 
gated, 


and 


W upright, naked, firm, and ſeldom grow 
N higher than three or four inches. At the top 


Nee 


1 


don of the Erowing plant, and of but little beauty. The 


I. Male Flowers. 

1. CaLyx is a five-leaved, equal, withering The cha- 
perianthium. | racters. 
2. CoRoLLa conſiſts of five emarginated, ſlen- 
der petals, ſhorter than the calyx. The necta- 
rium is ſituated at the bottom of the petals, and 
is compoſed of five ſemibifid, ſmall, herbaceous 
leaves. 

- 3. STamina are five ſmall filaments joined at 
their baſe to the nectarium, with ſimple antheræ. 


II. Female Flowers. 


1. CaLyx is an equal, five-leaved, permanent 
perianthium. | 
2. CoroLLa. There is none; but the necta- 
rium is herbaceous, and compoſed of five ſmall, 
ſemibifid leaves, as in the male. 
3. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of a globoſe germen, 
5 three ſlender, ſemibifid ſtyles, with globoſe 
as. 
b is a globoſe, trilobate cap. 
ſule of three cells. 4 3 
5. SEMINA. The are two, an I 
roundiſh, and obtuſe. le 
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ſtands the umbel ; but the perianthiums of this 
ſpecies are angular, and not ſo long as the flower. 
The flowers are ſmall and white, will be in blow 
— April and May, and the ſeeds will ripen ſoon 
ter. | 

The ſeeds of all theſe ſpecies ſhould be ſown Culture. 
ſoon after they are ripe. They will readily come 
up, and by the autumn become ſtrong plants, 
which will ſtand the winter, and flower early in 
the ſpring. | 

1, he Common Androſace is titled, Androſace Titles 
perianthiis frufluum maximis. Van Royen calls 
it, Androſace calycibus frutuum maximis. Wachen- 
dorff, Androſace foliis lanceolato - ovatis dentatis, 
| calycibus corolla longioribus ; Cammerarius, An- 

droſace altera; and Caſpar Bauhine, Al/ine affines 
androſace difia major. It grows naturally among 
the corn in Auſtria and Bohemia. 

2. Elongated Androſace is titled, Androſace ca- 
rollis calyce brevioribus, pedicellis longiſſimis, foliis 
ſubdentatis. It grows naturally in Auſtria. 

3. Northern Androſace is titled, Androſace foliis 
lanceolatis dentatis glabris, perianthiis angulatis co- 
rolls brevioribus. Buxbaum ternis it, Androſace 
montana, flore minore. Caſpar Bauhine makes 
three ſorts of it, and diſtinguiſhes them by, Al- 
fine verna, Alſine minor, and Alfine adfinis andro- 


Northern fhaped, indented, ſpreading leaves. The ſtalks | ſace didta minor. It grows naturally on the | 


| mountainous parts of Lapland and Ruſſia. 
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ſpecies for this place. It is a very mo- 
derate annual; and our Common Sow - thiſtle, 


3 were it as ſcarce a plant, might perhaps be 
1 thought to be equally as beautiful. They have 
4 * a pre 


effect, however, by their downy, ſilvery 


1 have their edges entire. The ſtalk will grow to 


2 | upwards of a foot high: This alſo is very downy 


and branching, and the leaves ornament it here- 
and-there at certain diſtances. The flowers ter- 
minate the ſtalks in ſmall cluſters ; they are of a 
yellow colour, much reſemble thoſe of our Com- 
mon Sow-thiſtle, will be in blow in July, and 
afford plenty of ripe ſeeds in September. 


. 


H AP. 


ANTHEMYIYS, 


tion. 82 T been given already: Thoſe, in general, with 

reſpect to their flowers, deſerve to be preferred 

5 before the annuals. The annual ſpecies, how, 
: | ever, have their ſingularities z their flowers are 


2 not wholly deſtitute of beauty; and they cauſe 


variety in a garden. The Engliſh name that has 
been much uſed for theſe ſpecies is May-weed, 
and by this they are generally known. I ſhall, 
therefore, as uſual, call them, 

1. The Common May-weed. 

2. Stinking May-weed. 

3. Italian May- weed. 

4. Spaniſh May-weed. 

5. Broad-leaved Portugal May-weed. 
Fr | 6. Chioan May-weed. | 

| 7. Ox- eye May-weed. 

8. Annual Aſtericus. | 

1. The Common May-weed grows a weed all 
over our corn-fields, and ſhould be eradicated 
whenever we meet with it. Ir is too well known 
BE == i hotan 
8 2. Stinking May- weed. This ſpecies is eſteem- 
— ed for the ſake 2 a variety of it with double 
weed flowers, and is worthy of a place in S * gar- 
deſcribed. den. It riſes with an upright, round, ſtriated 
ſtalk to about a foot and a half high. The 
leaves are of a deep-green colour, and finely di- 
vided into a multitude of narrow ſegments. The 
flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches in June; they are white, and in the 
variety very double and beautiful, | 
As this ſpecies never produces any ſeeds, it is 
to be continued by planting cuttings in pots in 


aY- 


CH A P. 


ru Entire-leaved Downy Sow-thiſtle is the. 


leaves, which are of an oval, oblong figure, and 


XXIII. 


DOWNY SOW-THISTLE, 


By theſe ſeeds the plants may be raiſed in abun- Culturtei 
dance. Sow them A 7 ger Foy the ſpring in the 
places where they are deſigned to flower. Where 
they come up too cloſe, thin them to proper di- 
ſtances, ard keep them clean from weeds z and 
they will require no further trouble until you 
gather the ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 

This ſpecies is titled, Andryala foliis integris Tittes. 
ovato-oblongis tomentoſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Sonchus willoſus Iuteus major x Dalechamp, Son- 
chus lanatus ; and Ray, Hieracium villoſum. It 
grows naturally in France, Italy, Sicily, and 
Spain. | 


HE perennial ſpecies of this genus have : 


FCC 


I 


XXIV. 
CHAMOMIL E. 


May, and placing them in a ſhady border all 
| ſummer. They ſhould be removed into the 
green-houſe, or ſet under an hot-bed frame, all 
winter, and ſet abroad in the ſpring in order for 
flowering. This method muſt be practiſed every 
year, 5 — ſort will be loſt. 
3. Italian May-weed. This ſpecies grows wild Peſerip. 
in the corn- fields of Italy, as * 3% does in tion of 
in ours. It will grow to be a yard in height, Italian, 
The flowers reſemble thoſe of the Stinking May- | 
weed; but they are larger, and the paleæ of 
them are ſtiff and pungent: They will be in 
blow in July, and produce good ſeeds in the 
autumn. ; 

4. Spaniſh May-weed grows common among Spaniſh, 
the corn in Italy, Portugal, and Spain. It riſes 
with an upright, ſtriated, branching ſtalk to near 

a yard high. The leaves are much divided, and 

conſiſt of numerous ſharp ſpines. The flowers 
are numerous, large, white, will be in blow in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon after. 

5. Broad-leaved Portugal May -weed. The Broad- 
leaves are Ingle, but are SN indented or cut leaved, 
in a manner ſo as to reſemble a pinnated leaf; | 
they are of a thickiſh conſiſtence, and have a 
whitiſh look. The ſtalk is branching, and con- 
tains many flowers mixed with white and yellow: 

They will be in blow in July, and their ſeeds 

ripen in September. | 

6. Chioan May-weed. The leaves of this ſpecies and 
are much divided. The ſtalk riſes only about Chioan 
a foot high, and divides into many ſpreading MY; 
branches. The flowers are produced on naked —_ 


| footſtalks that are a little hairy ; they are of a 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


and 
Annual 
Aﬀericos 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


Ti:les. 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Calture. 


* 


* 
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white colour, will be in blow in July, and will calls it, Anthemis foliis pinnato-decompoſitis : lact- 


often continue flowering all the ſurnmer. 

7. Ox-eye May-weed. Ihe ſtalk is very ramoſe, 
Pe and grows to near a yard high. The 
eaves are triply-pinnated, ſetaceous, and downy. 
The flowers are of great variety; for there is 
the White, the Yellow, the White and Red, the 
White and Purple, and the Full Double: They 
terminate the branches ſingly on thickiſh foot- 
ſtalks ; they will be in blow from the middle 
to the end of ſummer, and produce ripe ſeeds in 
the autumn. 

8. Annual Aſtericus. This riſes with an up- 
right ſtalk to the height of about two feer. This 
is terminated by a flower of ſome ſingularity: 
From the calyx iſſue two or three horizantal foot- 
ſtalks, about two inches long, ſupporting each 
a flower of the ſame form with the mother- 
flower, though ſmaller. The flowers will be in 
blow in July, and in favourable ſeaſons will pro- 
duce ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 

To have theſe ſorts flower early in the ſummer, 


the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon 


after they are ripe ; for if the buſineſs is deferred 
until the ſpring, they will not always perfect 
their ſeeds, unleſs the plants are brought for- 
ward by a hotbed. To continue the ſucceſſion 
of flowering, ſow them at both ſeaſons, and you 
will have flowers from one or other of them until 
the froſt ſtops them. 

T he Double flowers, or ſuch as are beautifully 
ſtained with red or purple, and are poſſeſſed of 
any extraordinary properties, may be continued 
in their reſpective varieties, by planting the 
cuttings in pots, and houſing them in the 
winter, Theſe ſhould be ſet out in a good, rich, 
light border, in the ſpring ; and when the ſtalks 
are about three-parts grown, cuttings ſhould be 
taken from them to continue the ſucceſſion. 

1. The Common May-weed is titled, Anthemis 
receptaculis conicis, paleis ſetaceis : ſeminibus coro- 
nato-marginatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Chamæ- 
melum inodorum ; others, Anthemis arvenſis. It 
3 naturally among corn in moſt parts of 

urope. | 

2. Stinking May-weed is, Anthemis receptaculis 
epnicis : paleis ſetaceis, ſeminibus nudis. Van Royen 
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ANTHERICU M, 


. genus affords us one ſpecies only for 
this place, which is called, Ethiopian Spi- 
der-wort. | | 

The leaves are moderately long, narrow, taper, 
fleſhy, and a little flatted on the upper-ſide. The 
ſtalk is very low, ſeldom riſing more than two or 
three inches. The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes ; 
their colour is yellow; they will be in 
July; and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

This fort is propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds 
in a warm border of light freſh mould the firſt 


Win 


niis linearibus, caulibus diffuſis, radice annud; Cal- 


ar Bauhine, Chamemel.:m fætidum; John Bau- 
kink Chamæmelum fetidum, five cotula fatida. 
It grows common in moſt parts of Europe. 

3. Italian Mayweed is titled, Anthemis florum 
paleis rigidis pungentibus. Micheli calls it, An- 
themis Italica arvenſis annua major vulgatiſſima, 
fore maximo : diſco pungente ; Motiſon, Chameme- 
lum annuum ramoſum, cotulæ fætidæ floribus amplio- 
ribus, capitulis ſpinaſis; and Plukenet, Bellis mon- 


tana, tanaceti foliis, caule fingulari, annud. It 


17 


ws common in the corn- fields of Italy. 

4. Spaniſh. Mayweed is titled, Autbemis erefta 
faliorum apicibus ſubſpinoſis. Sauvages calls it, 
Antbemis foliorum ſerraturis ſetaceis, radiis florum 
albis ; John Bauhine, Chamemelo affine buphthat- 


mum Italicum ſegetum altiſimum; Caſpar Bauhine, 


Chamemelum leucanthemum Hiſpanicum, mag no flore. 


It grows naturally among the corn in Spain, Italy, 


and France. | | | 

5. Broad-leaved Portugal Mayweed is titled, 
Anthemis. foliis fimplicibus dentato-lacimatis. Guet- 
tard calls it, Anthemis foliis fingularibus pinnato- 
dentatis; Moriſon, Chamemelum annuum ramoſum, 


coronopi folio, flore mixto; Breynius, Chamemelum 
Luſitanicum latifolium, five coronopi folio ; Plukenet, 
Bellis pumila crenata agerati æmula, crenis bicornibus 


aſperiuſculis. It grows naturally in Portugal, 


Italy, and France. 


6. Chioan May-weed is, Anthemis foliis | mg - 


dis laciniatis, pedunculis nudis ſubvillaſis. 


t grows 
naturally in Chio. 


7. Ox-eye May-weed is, Anthemis caule ramoſo, 


foliis pubeſcentibus tripinnatis, calycibus villofis pe- 
dunculatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Buphthalmum 


cotulæ folio, John Bauhine, Bupbibalmum tenuifo- 
lium, folio fere millefolii; Breynius, Buphthalmum 


Creticum, cotule facie ; Dalechamp, Bupbthalmum 
alterum penæ; Cammerarius, Buphthalmum flore 
purpuraſcente; and Cluſius, Buphthalmum Narbo- 
nenſe. It grows naturally in France. : 

8. Annual Afericus is, Anthemis caule decom- 
paſito, calycibus ramiferis. Sloane calls it, Afte- 
ricus annuus trianthophorus Craſſas Arabibus ditius. 
It grows naturally in Arabia. 


' 


4 


SPIDER-WORT. 


week in April; cover them with about a quarter 
of an inch of mould; and when the plants come up, 
if cold froſty winds ſhould happen, as'they often 


do even until late in May, cover the beds with 


mats in the night. Where the plants come up 


too cloſe, thin them by drawing out the weakeſt} 


and let the others ſtand to flower; for they do not 
bear removing well. When all danger ot troſt 
is over, let them enjoy the full benefit of tun 
and air. If the ſeaſon ſhould prove very dry, 
give them now and then water; but this 2 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- - 


tion of 
Italian, 


Spaniſh 
Unequal- 
ly Pin- 
nated- 
teaved, 


and 

5 panith 
'I'rifoliate 
Inthyllis 


W 


be done ſparingly, for the leaves are ſucculent, 
and a little will be ſufficient. About July they 


will ſhow their flowers, and in October you may 


gather good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 


” i 


This ſpecies is titled, Anthericum folits carng/is 
ſubulatis teretibus, ſcapo ſubracemo. Wachendorff 
calls it, Autbericum acaule, foliis ſetaceis caule an- 
guſtioribus. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 
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HERE are a few ſhort-lived ſpecies of this 

genus that are preſerved in none but bo- 

tanic gardens, or in thoſe, exceeding few, where 

a general collection of plants is making. Theſe 
are, 


1. The Quaternate-leaved Italian Anthyllis, or 
Bladder Pea. 


2. The Spaniſh Unequally Pinnated - leaved 

Anthyllis. 

3. The Spaniſh Trifoliate Anthyllis. 

1. Italian Anthyllis, or. Bladder Pea. The 
branches are low, procumbent, and about a foot 
in length. The leaves grow by fours at each 
joint. The flowers come out from the ſides of 
the ſtalk in ſmall cluſters; their colour is a 
bright- yellow; but they have ſo large a ſwelling 
calyx that the ends of them do bur juſt appear 
above it, which obſcures the figure they would 
otherwiſe make; they will be in blow in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon after. 

2. Spaniſh-Unequally Pinnated-leaved Anthyl- 
lis. This is a low, branching plant. The leaves 
are pinnated, and each conſiſts of five or ſeven 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped lobes ; they are hoary, the epd 
one is the largeſt, and they grow on long hairy 
footſtalks from rhe wings of the branches. The 
flowers are produced from the ſides and ends of 
the branches in ſingle heads, and have large in- 
flated calyces; their colour is yellow; they will be 
in blow in June; and the ſeeds ripen ſoon after. 

This plant, in ſome ſituations, will continue 
two or three years. 

3. Spaniſh Trifoliate Aulgyllis. The ſtalks 
are branching, hairy, and lie on the ground. The 


ma 


Vos, I. 


leaves are ternate, and each is compoſed of three 
cuneiforme lobes. Theflowers are produced from 
the ſides of the branches in ſmall heads; they 
have long, priſmatick, hairy calyces; their colour 
is yellow z they will be in blow in July, and the 


. ſeeds ripen in he autumn. 


This plant will ſometimes laſt two or three 
ears. 

: The ſeeds of all theſe forts ſhould be ſown in 
the autumn, in order to cauſe them to flower 
early the ſummer following ; after that, nothing 
more 1s to be done than 1n the ſpring to thin 
them where they come up too cloſe ; and havin 
once obtained a ſtock of theſe plants, they will 
low themſelves, and come up without any trouble 
or care, except thinning them to proper diſtances 
as before. 

1. The Quaternate leaved Anthyllis is titled, 
Anthyllis Berbacea, foliis quaterno-pinnatis, floribus 
lateralibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Anthyllis foliis quinato-pinnatis inequalibus, floribus 
lateralibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lotus penta- 
phyllos veſicaria; and Cammerarius, Trifolium Ba- 
licacabum. It grows naturally among corn in 
Italy, Sicily, and France. 

2. Spanith Unequally Pinnated-leaved Anthyllis 
is titled, Anthyllis berbacea, foliis pinnatis inæguali- 
bus, capitulis ſolitariis. It grows naturally in Spain. 

3. Spaniſh Trifoliate Anthyllis is ricled, Anthyt- 
lis berbacea, foliis tripartitis, calycibus priſinaticis 
Faſciculatis longitudine leguminum. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Lotus pentaphyllos, filiquis curvis pedes 
corvinos referentibus; and Dodonzus, Coronoprts 
ex cod. Ceſareo, It grows naturally in Spain. 
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gelcribed. 


leaves; their edges are entire, and they are 


and ripen their leeds in the autumn. 


12. Ceniſba- 


26 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
G22 A XXVII. 
ANTIRRHINUM, SNAP-DRAGON, or CALVES 
SNOVU T. 
| . 
T has been obſerved, that the Aſarina, Linaria, placed on ſhort footſtalks on the branches. The 5 
and EHatine, of old Botaniſts are included in the flowers are of the Snap-dragon kind, but the 
genus Julbirihinum; fo that the Gardener now, | corolla is very ſhort, and the cup long; they grow 
vader this head, muſt look for the Perennial and | in kind of ſpikes from the ends of the branches; 
Annual ſpecies of Baſtard Aſarum, Snap-dragon, | they will be in blow in June and July, and the 
Toad-fax, Elatine, &c. The Annual ſpecies of | ſeeds ripen in September. 
this genus are, The culture of theſe ſorts is eaſy. Sow the Culture. 
Specics. 1. Aſarina, or Baſtard Aſarum. ſeeds any where, and they will grow and after- 
2 Euatine, or Sharp pointed Fluellin. wards ſcatter themſelves, and come up as weeds 3 
3. Round leaved Fluellin. ſo that as they appear, they ſhould be hoed down, 
4. Little Field Snap-dragon, leaving a few plants only for obſervation. 
5. Greater Field Snap-dragon. 6. White-flowered Erect Autirrbinum. This white- 
6. White-Howered Erect Antirrbinum. riſes with an erect ſtalk to about a foot and a half flowered 
7. Three leaved Toad-flax. high. The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and Erect An- 
5. Corym bous-lowered Blue Toad- flax. grow alternately on the branches. The flowers irrhinum 
9. Sicthan Toad-flax. are produced ſingly from the ſides of the branches; 
0. Succulent-!eaved Toad-flax, their colour is white, and they are ſometimes 
11, Rough Spaniſh Toad-flax. ſweetly variegated with purple or violet; they 
12. Gaifta-leaved Toad flax. will be in blow in July, and ripen their ſeeds in 
25 13. Datiy-leaved Toad flax. the autumn. 
Decrip- 1. Aſarina, or Baſtard Aſarum, is a plant of 7. Three-leaved Toad-flax. Of this there are Three- 
tion of ; . * leaved, 
Afarina, very little ſhow or beauty, and hardly merits ad- two varieties, the Yellow and the Blue-flowering- 
mittance into a garden. The ſtalks are weak, | leaved Toad- flax. The ſtalk 1s erect, branching, 
flender, trailing, and about a foot long. The | and will grow to near two feet high. The leaves 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, their edges indented, and | are of an oval figure, ſmooth, of a greyiſh co- 
they are placed oppolite by pairs on the branches. | lour, and for the moſt part placed by threes ar 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the | the joints, though there will be a few that grow 
leaves; they have a long tube, and are of a very | by pairs only. The flowers terminate the tops 
bad purple colour, with a greeniſh bottom; | of the branches in ſhort ſpikes z they are of one 
they flower in June and July, and the feeds ripen | or other of the above colours z they will be in 
in the autumn. blow in July, and ripen their ſeeds in September. 
e 2. Sharp- pointed Fluellin, or Elatine. This 8. Corymbous flowering Blue Toad- flax. I his Corym- 
inte hath many flender, trailing, hairy branches | hath a ſlender branching ſtalk, which will grow re i 
Flceilin, about a foot and a half long. The leaves are | to about a foot in height. The leaves are very pj. 
haſtated, ſharply pointed, and of a greyiſh co- | narrow, and grow alternately on the ſtalks. The 
lour. The flowers are produced from the ſides | flowers terminate the branches in ſmall heads; 
ot the ſtalks; the upper-lip is yellow, and the | they have long ſpurs, and are of a purple-violet 
under one purple; they will be in blow in June colour; they will be in blow in July, and their 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
Its yarie- There is a variety of this ſpecies with blue 9. Sicilian Toad- flax. This hath many ſlender gicilian, 
N. flowers. ſtalks, about a foot long. The leaves are narrow, 
"EINE 3. Round leaved Flucllin, This hath ſeveral | obtuſe, and grow by fives at the joints, though 
leave trailing, lender, hairy ſtalks, about a foot | higher they are ſometimes by pairs, and often 
F.uellir, and a halt long The leaves are oval, hairy, | fingle. The flowers terminate the branches in 
greyith, and placed alcernately on the branches. | ſmall heads; therens the Deep-yellow and Cream- 
the flowers grow from the tides of the ſtalks; | coloured fort; they will be in blow in July, and 
their upper-lip is yellow, and the under purple; | ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 8 
they will be in blow in June and July, and the 10. Succulent-leaved Toad-flax. This riſes 8 
8 ſreds ripen in the autumn. with ſeveral erect branching ſtalks to about a foot jeaved. 
Liale, 4. Little Field Snap- dragon. This plant grows | and a half hich. The leaves are narrow, ſubu- 
common in many of our corn-Helds, and is ſel- lated, fleſhy, and grow uſually by fours at the 
dom admitted into gardens. The ſtalk is very | joints. The flowers terminate the branches in 
branching, and diffuſe. The leaves are ſpear- looſe ſpikes; they are yellow, and often ſtriped 
ſhaped, obtuſe, and are for the moſt part placed | with blue; they will be in blow in July, and 
alternately on the branches. The flowers are like | ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 
thoſe of the Snap-dragon ; they will be in blow 11. Rough Spaniſh Toad-flax. The ſtalk is .. 
in June and July, and ripen their ſeeds in Sep- ſingle, and will grow to about a foot and a halt 3 
tember. ä high. The leaves are very hairy, ſeſhie, ſpear- Sonn ch 
and 5. Greater Field Snap-dragon has not much | ſhaped, and placed alternately on the ſtalks. The Toa flax 
Greater better pretenſions to a garden than the former, | flowers terminate the branches in cloſe ſpikes ; e 
en and is a weed in ſeveral of our corn-fields. The they are large, of a pale- yellow ſtriped with a 
4 e. ſtalk is branching, and adorned with ſpear-ſhaped bright gold colour; they will be in blow in July, 
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Geailta 12. Geniita-l:aved Toad-flax, This is a bien- 
nial, and will riſe with an upright branching 
ſtalk to upwards of a yard in height. The leaves 
are ſmooth, ſpear- ſnaped, acutely- pointed, greyiſh, 
and placed alternately on the branches. The 
flowers terminate the branches in kind of pani- 
cles; they are of a bright- yellow colour, will be 
in blow in June and July, and produce good 
ſeeds in the autumn. | 
3 13. Daiſy-leaved Toad- flax. This is a biennial, 
Daiſy- and about a foot in height. The leaves are ob- 
leaved Jong, ſerrated, narrow at the bafe, but encreaſe in 
2 width 1 and are rounded at the extremity, 
en like thoſe of the Daiſy. The ſtalks are garniſhed 
with leaves at the joints; they are ſmall, and 
thole that grow near the top have their edges 
entire. The flowers are produced at the ends of 
the ſtalks in ſpikes ; they are white, and have an 
agreeable odour : they will be in blow in June, 
and their ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

The ſeeds of this laſt fort, although it is a 
biennial, ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe z for if they are kept until the 
ſpring, they ſeldom grow that year, The other 
biennials may be deferred until ”the ſpring. It 
will be proper to ſow them where the plants are 
to remain; thin them where they come up too 
cloſe ; and the ſummer following they will flower. 
The other forts may be ſown in the autumn, 
or the ſpring ; but the autumn is to be preferred, 
as ſuch plants will always flower ſtronger and 
earlier than thoſe raiſed from ſeeds ſown in the 
ſpring. 

There is hardly any of theſe ſorts, after having 


Culture. 


once obtained a ſtock, that will not ſow them 


ſelves, and come up like weeds, if the ſeeds are 
permitted to ſcatter; fo that nothing elle is to be 
done than to leave any deſired number thinned to 
proper diſtances, 


Titles: 1. Aſjarina, or Baſtard Aſarum, is titled, An- 


tirrbinum foliis oppoſitis cordatis crenatis, corollis 


ecaudatis, caulibus procumbentibus. Lobel calls it, 
Aſarina, five hederula ſaxatilis, Caſpar Bauhine, 
Hedera ſaxalilis, mag no flore. It grows naturally 
near Geneva. | 

2. Elatine, or Sharp-pointed Fluellin, is, An- 
tirriaum foliis haſtatis alternis, caulibus procumben- 
tibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Elatine felio acu- 
miuato in baſi auriculato, ſlore lutes; and Camme— 
rarius, Elatine. It grows naturally in corn; fields 
in England, Italy, France, and Germany. 

3. Round-leaved Fluellin is, Antirrhinum fo- 
lis ovatis alternis, caulibus procumbentibus. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Elatine folio ſubretundo, and 
Dodonzus, Feronica fæmina. It grows common 
on arable land in England, Italy, France, and 
Germany. | | 

4. Little Field Snap-dragon is, Antirrhinum 
Feliis pleriſque alternis lanceolatis obtufis, caule ra- 
moſiſſimo diffuſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Antir- 
rhinum arvenſe minus; and Cammerarius, Antir- 
rinum tertium. It grows naturally on ploughed 
land, by the fide of paths, &c. in England, and 
molt parts of Europe. 


5. Greater Field Snap-dtagon is, Antirrhinum 
corollis ecaudatis, floribus ſnbſpicatis. calycibus di- 
gitatis corolld longieribus. In the Hcrtus Clifſort: 
it is termed, Antirrhinum ſoliis lanceolatis petio- 
latis, calycibus flores ſuperantibus. Calpar Bauhine 
calls it, Antirrhiaum arvenſe majus; Dodonæus, 
Antirrhinum ſylveſtre phyteuma. It grows naturally 
on arable land in England, and moit parts of Ea— 
rope. 

6. White-flowering Erect Antirrhinum ie, Al- 
tirrbinum foliis lineari-lanceolatis alteruis, feribus 
racemaſis, calycibus corolld Iongioribus, Moriſon 
calls it, Linaria chalepenſi, minor erecta, fiore aloo, 
Iineis violaceis; Ray, Linaria annua angudifelia, 
floſculis albis longis caudatis, It is a native of 
Italy. | | 

7. Three-leaved Toad-flax is, Antirrbinunt 
foliis ternis ovatis. Caſpar Bautine calls one ſort 
of it, Linaria triphyllz: miner lutea z another, 
Linaria triphylla cerulea , and Cammerarius, Li- 
naria liiſpanica. It grows naturally abut Valen- 
tia, and in many parts of Sicily an Spain. 

8. Corymbous flowering Blue Toad - flax is; 
Antirrbinum foliis caulinis linearibus alternis: ra- 
dicalibus lanceolatis ternis, floribus corymboſts, Sau- 
vages terms it, Autirrhinum feliis od cauicm linea- 
ribus, ad radicem ſepe ternis; Vaillant, Linaria 
annua purpureb-wiolacea, calcaribus longis, felis 
imis rotund:oribus, Lobel, Linaria cærulea minor; 
and John Bauhine, Linaria cerulea calcaribus lon- 
gis. It grows naturally in France and Italy. | 

9. Sicilian Toad-flax is, Autirrbinum foltts qui ni 
linearibus, floribus capitatis. Boccene calls it, Li- 
naria Sicula multicaulis, molliginis folio. It grows 
naturally in Sicily, and ſome parts of the Eaſt. 

10. Succulent-leaved Toad-flax is, Aniirrbinum 
foliis quaternis ſubulatis carugſis caulibus reel, 
floribus ſpicatis, Haller calls it, Linaria foliis 


— 


maritimay foliis ſucculentis ; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Linaria foltis carnoſis cinereis, It grows naturally 
in ſeveral of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and 
the Eaſt. 

11: Rough-leaved Spaniſh Toad- flax is, An- 
tirrbinum foliis Ianceolautis birtis alternis, floribus 
ſpicatis : feliolo calycins ſupremo maximo, It is a 
native of Spain | 

12. Geniſta-leaved Toad-flax is, Antirrbinun 
foliis lanceslatis acu viualis, paniculd virgatd fexuoſd. 
Herman calls it, Linaria geniſtæ folio glauco, flore 
lates, Caſpar Bauhine, Linaria flore pallido : rititt 
aureo ; and Cluſius, Linaria Peunonica, It grows 
naturally in Siberia and the Lower Auſtria. 

ee "rg Toad - flax is, Aniirrhinum 
ſeliis fadicalibus otlengis ſerratis, corollis calcaratis 
palulis Sauvages calls it, Autirrovinum foliis inis 
ſpathulatis, ſummis digitatis; Caſpar Bauhinc, 
Linaria bellidis f:lio, Dodonæus, Linaria oderata; 
and Miller, Dedertia foliis radicalibus oblango-ovalis 
ſerratis, caulinis lincaribus tntegerrimis, feridus 
ſpicatis terminalitus, It grows naturally in France, 
Italy, &c. 
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confertis, linearibus carnaſis; Buxbaum, Linaria 
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The plant 


C H A P. 


XXVIII. 


AP HA ES, PARS LEJ PIER T. 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called Parſley Piert. 


The — The root is ſmall, yellowiſh, ſimple, and fur- 

deſcribed. niſhed with ſeveral fibres. The ſtalks are round, 
hairy, partly procumbent, and three or four 
inches long. The leaves are roundiſh, but di- 
vided into two or three parts, ſerrated on their 
edges, hairy, of a grey or whitiſh-green colour, 
and ſtand thick upon the ſtalks. The flowers 
come out in cluſters from the ſides of the ſtalks, 
are of a greeniſh-white colour, appear in May 
and June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. 


—.— The diſtilled water of this plant is reckoned 


of it. admirable for the ſtone or gravel. 
It is extremely common in our corn- fields, and | 
is never cultivated. 


= Being the only ſpecies of this genus yet 
Titles, known, it is named, ſimply, Aphanes. Columna 
calls it, Alchemilla minima montana; Calpar Bau- 
hine, Cherophyllo nonnihil fimilis , Lobel and 


Gerard, Percepies Anglorum ; and Parkinſon, Po- | 


lygonum ſelinoides. It grows naturally in corn- 
fields, dry paſtures, ſandy and gravelly places, 
in moſt countries of Europe and in the Eaſt. 


Apbanes is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Claſ and 


SOnia; haracters order 
Digynia; and the c are, N 


i. CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubular, per- Linzzan 
manent perianthium, divided at the brim into (yſtem- 
eight ſegments, which are alternately ſmaller, dong 

2. CorRoLLa. There is none. 7 

3. STAMINA are four ſmall, erect, awl-ſhaped 
filaments, ſituated in the mouth of the calyx, 
having roundtſh antheræ. 

4. 9 — conſiſts of two. oval germens, 
with filiforme ſtyles the length of the ſtamina 
inſerted at their baſe, crowned by capitated 
ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARIuM. There is none. The ca- 
lyx cloſes at the top, and contains the ſeeds. 

6. SEMINA. - The ſeeds are two, oval, acu- 
minated, compreſſed, and the length of the 


ſty le. 
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AR ACH IS, 


1 is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, the Ground Nut. f 
The ſtalks are ſquare, hairy, branching, a foot 
deſcribed. and a half long, and he on the ground. The 


leaves are four at a joint, moderately large, and 


hoary underneath. The flowers come our ſingly 
from the wings of the leaves on footſtalks; they 
are of a yellow colour, appear in July and Au- 


guſt; and after they are faded, the young pods 


bury themſelves in the earth when they come to 
maturity, and afford ripe ſceds for a ſucceſſion. 
The nuts of theſe ſpecies are roaſted and uſed 
| as chocolate in America, It 15 raiſed here by ſowing 
Culture. the ſeeds on a hotbed in the ſpring z and when 
the plants come up, they muſt be thinned where 
they are too cloſe, and meet with the tendereſt 
treatment until alt danger from cold weather is 
over. I hey muſt have air in proportion to the heat 
of the ſeaſon, be frequently watered, and about 
July or early in Auguſt they will exhibit their 
bloom, and the pods will contain ripe ſeeds in 
the autumn, which muſt be ſought for in the 
earth, otherwiſe very few of them will be found. 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 


Titles. is named ſimply, Arachis, Plumier calls it, 


Aracbidna quadriſolia villoſa, fore Iuteo ;, Plukenet, 


Senna tetraphylla, ſ. abſi congener hir ſuta Madera- 


3 


GROUND NU T. 


* 


ſpatenſis, folliculos ſub terrd condens; and Rum- 
phius, Chamebalanus Faponica, It grows natu- 
rally in Peru and the Braſils. 
Aracbis is of the claſs and order Diadelphia Olat. 
Decanaria ; and the characters are, and order 
_ 5 5 1 in the 
1. CAL xx is a perianthium opening in me hn 
lower-lip is ſpear-ſhaped, concave, acute, and a The cha. 
little longer than the other. | racters. 
2. COROLLA is papilionaceous. The vexillum 
is roundiſh, deflexed, plane, large, emarginated, 
and longer than the calyx; the alæ are open, nearly 
oval, and ſhorter than the vexillum; the carina 
is awl- ſhaped, incurved, and the length of the 
calyx. 
3. STAMINA are diadelphous awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments the length of the carina, having antheræ, 
which are alternately round and oblong. 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
an awl- ſhaped riſing ſtyle the length of the ger- 
men, and a ſimple ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, oblong, taper, 
coriaceous venoſe, reticulated pod, containing 
one cell. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, oblong, ob- 


tuſe, gibbous, and truncated on one ſide. 


. 


parts. The upper-lip is oval and ſemitrifid; the em. 
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The plant 
d «ſcribed . 


Method 
of propa- 
gating . 
it. 


Titles. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
the plant, 
FR 
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T is not a more diſagreeable weed 
that can fall into a garden, or a plant that 
is more forbidding or troubleſome in the field, 
than the Burdock. It affords a ſingular variety, 
called, The Netted Burdock. 


The leaves of this ſpecies are large, heart- 
ſhaped, and white on the under-lide. The flowers 
are collected into heads; their colour is a bright- 
red, but in this their chief ſingularity conſiſts. 
Theſe heads are covered with a very fine down, 
in the form of net-work, admirably wrought. 
When the flowers are paſt, the ſeeds will ripen 
and ſow themſelves, like thoſe of the Common 
Burdock, to which this variety belongs. 

A plant or two only of this fort ought to be 
admitred into a garden for variety and obſerva- 
tion, For this purpoſe let a few ſeeds be 
ſown in the worſt part of the garden. If you 
chuſe more than a plant or two, thin them to 
two feet diſtance, and the next ſummer they will 
flower ſtrong, and diſplay their beautiful downy 
net-work over their heads. After they have 
perfected their ſeeds the plants die, and freſh 
ones will ariſe from ſcattered ſeeds, which muſt 
be always hocd down when they come up too 
cloſe, or in improper places. 

Our Common Burdock is titled, Ar#ium foliis 
cordatis inermibus petiolatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Lappa major montana, capitulis tomentofis 
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BURDOCK, 


alſo, Lappa major, five arfium Dioſcoridis ; Do- 
donæus, Bardana, five lappa major; and Camme- 
rarius, Perſonata, It grows common all over 
Europe; but the Netted Burdock is very ſcarce, 
as 1t 1s not a native of England, but was brought 


to us from the Appennine mountains, where it na- 
turally grows. 


Arctium is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia Claſs 


Polygamia Aqualis z and the characters are, _ 


1. Calyx. The common calyx is globoſe, Linnæan 
and imbricated. The ſcales are ſpear-ſhaped, 1 
and end in long ſubulated ſpines, which are re- ders. 
flexed at the point. 8 

2. CorOLLa. The compound flower is tubu- 
lous, and uniform. The tube of each floret is 
long, and ſlender; the limb is oval, and divided 
into five narrow equal ſegments. 

3. STAMINA. The filaments are five in num- 
ber; they are very ſhort, narrow, and have a 
cylindrical tubulous anthera the length of the 
corolla, and inde.ited in five parts. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblorig germen 
that is hairy at the point, a filiforme ſtyle longer 
than the ſtamina, and a bifid, reflexed ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPFIUM, There is none. 

6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, pyramidical, 
angular, and crowned with a ſhort down. 
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HE annual ArFotis has a thick, tender, 

herbaceous ſtalk, adorned with large, hoary, 
winged leaves. The flower is radiated, and com- 
poſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite and female flowers 
the rays are finely diſpoſed, and they are deeply 
cut into three parts; they will be in blow in 
Auguſt, and in October will produce good ſeeds 
for a ſucceſſion. Theſe ſeeds have fo very much 
the reſemblance of thoſe of the Anemone, as to 
occaſion this genus being formerly called Anemono- 


 ſpermos. 


Method 
of raiſfiog 
it, 


The culture of this annual is very eaſy. The 
plants will riſe very well, flower, and perfect 
their ſeeds, if theſe are ſown in a good rich 
moiſt border, in April; but to have them for- 

Vo, I. 
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ward, the beſt way will be to give them the help of 
a moderate warmth of dung. Let this be done 
the latter end of March, all the while giving 
them as much air as poſſible, and water in plenty, 
for they require it. With this management they 
will ſoon grow to be good ſtrong plants, and 
ſhould be planted out. Wait, nevertheleſs, 
for a moiſt day; or if the weather ſeems to be 
ſet-in for dry, in an evening plant them out where 
they are to remain. Frequently give them water, 
and they will flower early, and nevertheleſs con- 
tinue to exhibit their bloom until the froſt ſtops 
them. 
This ſpecies is titled, Ardtotis floſculr} radiantibus Titles: 
vicenis tripartitis, Van Royen calls it, Arfotts 
felis 
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3. STAMINA of the hermap:rodite flowers 
are five very ſhort capillary filaments, whoſe 
antheræ coaleice, and torm a cylinder the 


Species. 


Varle es. 
by 


8 2 
Intain- 
lcaved, 


Middle, 
or Sn ll 
Vernal 
Atenaria 


geicribed, 


1 4 ND 
foliis pinnatifidis, caule herbaceo, petalis radii pro- 
funde trifidis z and Breynius, Anemoneſpermos Afra, 
foliis et facie taraxaci incanis, It grows naturally 
in Ethiopia. Z 
Claſs Arttotis is of the claſs and order Sngenęſia 
and order Polygamia Neceſſaria z and ther characters are, 
Lian . 4» CaLyx. The common calyx is round, and 
ſytem, imbricated. The ſcales on the lower-part are 
The cha- looſe, and ſubulated; thoſe of the middle are 
raters. oval, and the upper ones oblong, rounded, and 


hollow. 

2. CoroiLia is radiated. The hermaphrodite 
flowers in the diſk are numerous; each of them 
is intundibuliform, and divided at the top into 
five reflexed, equal ſegments. . 

The female flowers occupy the border; they 


.are tongue-ſhaped, long, about twenty in number, 


have a ſhort tubular bale, and are ſlightly indented 
in three parts at the top. | 


length of the florets, and are indented in five 
parts. 

3. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodite flowers 
conliſts of a germen that is hardly dilcern;ble, a 
cylindrical ſtyle that is rather larger than the co- 
rolla, and a ſimple {!1gma. 

The piſtillum of the female flowers conſiſts of 
an oval, three-cornered, hairy germen crowned 
with down, a filitorme ſtyle, and two oval, ob- 
long, thickiſh, erect itigmas. 

4. PrRICARPIUu. I here is none. 

6. SEMINA. The hermaphrodite flowers never 
produce any ſeeds: i hey ſucceed the female 
flowers only. They are ſingle, roundiſh, hairy, 
and covered with down. 
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II E Annuals of this genus are uſually 


Called, 
1. Purple-flowered Chickweed, or Spurrey. 
2. Plantain-lcaved Chick-weed, 
3. The Leaſt Thickweed. 
4. Middle, or Small Vernal Arenaria. 


1. Purple-flowered Chickweed, or Spurrey. 
The {talks a e numerous, round, jointed, procum- 
bent, and five or fix inches long. The leaves 
are lender, pointed, grow two at a joint; and at 


their baſe are ſituated membranaceous (lipulz, ſur- 


rounding the ſtalk. The flowers come out from 
the ends and ſides of the branches; they are of 
a purple colour, appear in June and July, and 
the {e-ds ripen in Auguſt, 

The principal varicues of this ſpecies are, 

Sea Spurrey, with a ſmall blue flower. 

Purple Sea Spurrey. 

Blue Spurrey of the plains. : 

2. Plantain-leaved Chickweed. The ſtalks are 
ſlender, branching, and near a foot lang. The 
leaves are oval, trincevous, acute, and grow on 
ſhort footitalks. The flowers are ſmall, come 
out from the ends and ſides of the branches in 
May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in July and 
Auguſt. 


3. The Leaſt Chickweed. The ſtalks are nu- 


merous, ſlender, and about three or four inches 


1 / . 
long. The leaves are nearly oval, acute, ſeſſile, 


and grow oppolite by pairs at the joints. The 
flowers are very ſmall, and of a white colour; 
they are chiefly in blow in May and June, tho? 
they trequently ſhew themſelves in the autumn, 
and all along afford plency of ſeeds for a ſuc- 
ceſſion. 0 

4. Middle, or Small Vernal Arenaria. The 
ſtalxs are many, round, jointed, four or five 
inches long, downy, and clammy to the touch. 
The leaves are narrow, taper, acute, ſucculent, 
depreſſed on the upper-lide, convex underneath, 


and have membranaceous ſtipulæ at the baſe. 
The flowers are white; they appear in April 
May, and June, and are ſucceeded by black 
ſeeds, which are ſurrounded by a white leafy 
border, and ripen in about a month atter rhe 
flowers are fallen. 


and they will then flower earlier the ſummer fol- 
lowing. They chiefly like dry, light, ſandy places; 
though they will grow in any foil or ſituation, 
even on the tops of old walls, buildings, &c. 
When the plants come up, they ſhould be hoed 
down to a certain number, leaving only three or 
four of a ſort near each other, to be ready for 
obſervation; for thoſe will be enough of theſe 
kinds of plants. After they have floweredę and 
ripened their ſeeds, they will maintain the ſucceſ- 
ſion by coming up, if the ſeeds are permitted to 
} ſcatter, ſpontaneouſly all over the garden. 


1. Purple-flowered Chickweed, or Spurrey, is 
titled, Arenaria foliis filiformibus, ſiipuits membra- 
naceis vaginantibus. Caipar Bauhine calls it, Mine 

ergule facie minor, ſ. ſperoula minor, ſubcerulea 
14 ; ale Alfine 33 11 2 Locſel, 
Polygonum foliis gramineis, ſpergule capitulis;, Van 
Royen, Arenaria foliis linearibus longitudine inter- 
nodiorum; and Ray, Spergula maritima nofras. 
It grows naturally in ſandy gravelly places; but 
the variety of it called Sea Spurrey is fohnd chiefly 
on the ſea · ſhores in England, and moſt countries 


| of Europe. \ 


2. Plantain-leaved Chickweed is, Arenaria fo- 
liis ov atis acutis petiolatis nerv is. Jobn Buukine 
calls it, Aſine plantagints follo. It grows naturally 
in woods and under hedges in England, and moſt 
parts of Europe. 


3. The Leaſt Chickweed is, Arenaria foliis 
ſubovatis acultis ſeſſilibus, corollis calyce brevioribus. 
Caipar 


Whoever is defirous of propagating theſe ſpe- propaga- 
cies, Mould fow the ſeeds ſoon after they are 1 — tion. 


Titles. 
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Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Alſine minor mullicaulis 
and Fuchſius, Aſine minor, It grows naturally in 


gravelly, ſandy, and dry places, often on the tops 
of buildings, old walls, &c. in England, and moſt 
parts of Europe. | 


4. Middle Arenaria is, Arenaria foliis lineart- 


— 


bus carnaſis, ſtipulis membranaceis, Dillenius calls 
it, Spergula annua, ſemine foliaceo nigro, circulo 
membranaceo allo cinfto; and Tournetort, Aſine 
ſpergule facie minima, ſeminibus marginalis. It 
grows naturally in France and Germany. 


OEDWOINDEGET DH 


CHA . XXXIII. 


ARGEMOMNE, PRICKLY POPPY. 


HE Prickly Poppy is an annual held by ſome 

in much eſteem 3 by others it is thought of 

ſmall value, and not worth cultivating. Let the 
reader judge as he pleaſes; it certainly is a plant 


of ſome ſingularity, eaſy of culture, not deſti- 


tute of beauty, adds to the collection, and 
cauſes variety; and as ſuch ſhould not be want- 
ing in any gardens, where there are any preten- 
ſions of ſhewing a good aſſortment of plants. 


The plant The Prickly Poppy riſes with a thick, round, 
deſcribed. creſted, prickly ſtalk, to about a foot or a foot 
and a half high. The leaves are large, oblong, 
very much jagged, and prickly at their edges; 
their colour is a light-green, and they are very 
much veined or ſtreaked with white, The flowers 
are very large, and of a fine yellow colour; each is 
compoled of five roundiſh ſpreading petals. They 
will be in blow in July or Auguſt, and are 


ſucceeded by oval angular capſules, containing 
the ſeeds. | 


In the culture of 'this plant nothing more is to 
be. done than to ſow the ſeeds where they are to 
remain, any-how, in any place or ſituation. The 
ſpring is a good ſeaſon for the work; but in order 
v to have them earlier, let ſome ſeeds be ſown in 

| the autumn. When the plants come up too cloſe, 
they ſhould be thinned; and that, except weeding, 
1s all the trouble they will call for. After having 
once flowered in a garden, plenty of young plants 
will always ariſe trom ſcattered ſeeds, which 


Culture, 


| 


wo call for no trouble, except thinning as be- 
ore. | 


The Prickly Poppy is titled, Argemone capſulis Tires. 
quinquevalvibus, foliis ſpinofis. In the Hortus Clif. 
it is termed ſimply, Argemone. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Papa ver ſpinoſum ; and Moriſon, Papaver _ 
ſpinoſum luteum, folits albis, venis notatis. It grows 


naturally in Mexico, Jamaica, and the Caribbee 
iſlands. | 


Argemone is of the claſs and order Polyandria Claſs and 
Monogynia; and the characters are, order 


in the 
1. Cx 1s a roundiſh perianthium, compoſed 7 
of three roundiſh, pointed, concave, caduous The cha- 
leaves, — 
2. CoRoLLa conſiſts of five roundiſh, erect, 
patent petals, that are larger than the calyx. 
3. STAMINA conſiſt of numerous filiforme 
filaments, the length of the calyx, with oblong 
erect anther. 
3. PisTILLUM, The germen is five-cornered, 
and oval, There 1s no ſtyle. The ſtigma is 
thick, obtuſe, reflexed, permanent, and divided 
into five parts. 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval quinquangular 
capſule of five valves, and one cell. 


6. SEMINA, The feeds are numerous, and 
ſmall. 
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E XXXIV. 
A R * D 1 A. 
4 HERE is no Engliſh name for this genus, Rauwo!fii, It grows naturally on Mount Le- 
which conſiſts of one ſpecies only. Lin- | banon. 
næus, in his former works, arranged two ſpecies 
under this head; but afterwards he removed one Artedia is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs 
of them to Daucus, to which it more juſtly Digynia; and the characters are, and 
belongs; the other therefore ſtands alone, and, Yor | in the 
needing no title, is called ſimply Ariedia. I. CaLyx., The general umbel is patent, 1 
The plant This plant is an Annual, and will grow to | plane, and compoſed ot many ſinall ones. The The cha- 
deſcribed. about two feet high. The ſtalk branches a little, | Par tial umbel is ſimilar. | racters. 
and the leaves are elegantly compoſed of many The 22 involucrum is compoſed of about 
narrow parts, like thoſe of Fennel. The flowers | ten oval, oblong leaves, about the length of 
are white, and terminate the ſtalks in large um- | the umbel, and cut at the top into three ſharp 
bels; they will be in blow in July, and are ſuc- | ſegments, | 
ceeded by ripe ſcaly ſeeds in the autumn. The partial involucrum turns outward, and 
Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by the ſeeds. conſiſts of two or three narrow, pinnatcd leaves, 
yo pon The beſt time for ſowing them is the autumn; that are longer than the umbellula. 
P**pa* for they will th t onl ; iate 
exon; abundance, and flower earlier the ſummer fol- | and difform. The fofales in the difk are all 
lowing, but will be ſurer of perfecting their | males, and each is compoſed of five inflexed, 
ſeeds, which is not always done when the plants | cordated, erect petals. 
are ſown in the ſpring. Thoſe of the radius are hermaphrodites; they 

As the plants will come up before winter, | are like the others, but the outer petal is larger, 
they muſt have a well-ſheltered place, and after- | and divided into two parts.. 
wards they will require no further trouble than : 

: * 3. STAMINA. The ſtamina of all of them 
_— and thinning them where they come up | "5? of five capillary filaments, with ſimple, 
: | roundiſh antheræ. 

Theſe plants muſt be ſown where they are 5 ; : 
deſigned to flower; for they hardly ever look 4. PrsTILLUM of the flowers in the radius 
healthy, if they grow after being once tranſ- | conſiſts of a ſmall germen ſituated below the 
planted. . flower, and of two reflexed ſtyles, with ſimple 

Titles This plant is called, Artedia ſeminibus ſquamatis. — 


This title was formerly given to diſtinguiſh it 
from another ſuppoſed ſpecies, which was ima- 
gined to belong to it, that had prickly ſeeds ; 
but as it now ſtands alone, there is no occaſion 
for any thing except the word Artedia. Tour- 
nefort calls it, Thaꝑſia orientalis, anethi folio, 
ſemine eleganter crenato ; Caſpar Bauhine, Gingi- 
dium fæniculi folio; and Cammerarius, Gingidium 


5. PeRICARPIUM. There is none. The fruit 
is roundiſh, compreſſed, ſquamous at the edge, 
and diviſible into two parts. 


6. Semina. The ſeeds are two; their figure 
is oblong, and their edges are finely ſet with 
roundiſh ſpreading ſcales. 
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Species. 


Siberian 
Worm- 
wood 


deſcribed. 


Variety. 


Deſerip- 
tion of 
Indian 


and 


China 


Worm- 
wood. 


P;opaga- 
tion of 
the fiſt 


ſpecies. 


GF. 


ART EMI SIA. 


RTE MTSTA affords us the following an- 


nuals, viz. 

. Siberian VWormwood, 

2. Indian Wormwod. 

3. Ctinele Wormwoud. 

1. Ihe Stherian Wormwood hath leaves which 
very much relcemble thoſe of Tanſey, are triply 
pinrated, ſmooth, of a fine-green colour, and 
finely icented. Ihe flowers grow in great plenty 
trom the wings of the leaves towards the upper 
part of the jtalk ; they are collected into rounciſh 
heads, hang downward, are ſmall, and make but 
littic ow. 

Inte is a variety of this ſpecies with leaves 
divided into ftnatler ſegments, Which generally 
flowers the iccond ſcaſon after being ſown. 

2. Indian Wormwood. This fpecies hath a 
very weak ſtalk, thit ſends out a few taper, 
ſtriated, downy ſide-þranches growing alternately, 
The leaves are ſimple, but ſo deeply indented 
at the ſides, as to form a kind of lyre-ſhaped 
leat. The flowers grow {ingly on naked, ſtriated, 
hairy foot{talks z they are yellow in the diſk, and 
large, being avout the ſize of the Common Cha- 
momile. 

3. China Wormwood. This is a very ſmall 
plant. The ſtalk is weak, and lies on the ground. 
The leaves are ſimple, wedge-ſhaped, and ſmooth, 
The flowers are very ſmall, and grow ſingly from 
the wulgs of the leaves, without any footſtalks: 
Ther make no ſhow, and there is no other in— 
ducement to the raiſing of this plant than the 
deſire of a general collection. 

The firſt ſpecies ſhould be ſown in Auguſt, in 
a warm borger of light earth, in a well-ſheitered 
place. They will readily come up; and if the 
winter ſhould be likely to prove very ſevere, it 
would be proper to prick round the bed ſome 
furze-ouſhes, to break the edge of the cutting 
froſts; but common winters they endure very 
well. Plants thus raiſed in the autumn will 


flower early the ſummer following, and produce 


Specie:. 


good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 


— — 


XXXV. 


MUG WORT. 


The other two ſpecies ſhould be raiſed on a p,,,.... 


| hot-bed in March; and when fit to be tranſ- tion of the 


planted, they ſhould be removed, with a ball of other two 


earth at the roots, to the places where they are 
deſigned to flower. A moiſt day, if poſſible, 
ſhouid be choſen for the purpoſe z and the plants 
ſhould be conſtantly watered and ſhaded until 
they have taken root, after which they will re- 
quire no further care than keeping them clear of 
weeds. It is not a bad way to low the feeds 
in pots, (a few ſeeds of each ſpecies in a pot) 
and then to plunge them in the hot- bed. After 
the plants are come up, and well hardened to 
the air, the pots may be taken up, and plunged 
up to the rims in the beds where the plants are 
deſigned to flower; or the roots may be turned 
out of the pots with the mould, and planted in 
their deſtined places. Thus the plants will 
not droop on their removal, and will often flower 
ſooner than thoſe that have been backwarded by 
an unfavourable ſeaſon at the time of their being 
taken out of the hot-bed, 

1. The Siberian Annual Wormwood is titled, 
Artemiſia foliis triplicato-pinnatis utringuè glabrit, 
floribus ſubglobeſis nutantibus, receptaculo glabro 
conico. Gmelin calls it, Artemiſia, radice annud, 
viridis, foliis pinnatis, pinnis pinnatifidis, calycibus 
ſubrotundis fere erettis ex alis copiofiſſimis ; Amman, 
Abfinthium, tanac-ti folio, odoraliſimum; and Boer- 
haave, Abſinthium, folio tenui multifido, campboram 
ſpirans. It grows naturally in Siberia... 

2. Indian Wormwood is titled, Artemiſia foliis 
ſimplicibus lyrato-finuatis, caulibus procumbentibus, 
floribus peduncuiatis ſolitariis globoſis oppoſiti-foliis. 
Plukenet calls it, A intbium Maderaſpatanum, ſe- 
necionis incano folio, corymbis ſolitariis in ramulorum 
faſjtigio ſpeciofts. Another ſort of it he terms, 
Abfinthium minus odoratum Gangeticum floribus cha- 
mæmeli, ſolitariis e foliorum alis. It grows natu- 
rally in India. 


3. China Wormwood is titled, Artemiſia foliis 


cuneiformibus repandis, caule procumbente, floribus 
axillaribus ſeſſilivus. It grows naturally in China. 
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ASPERUGO, SMALL WILD BUG LOSS. 


"JT HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
both of which are annuals. They are 
uſually called, | 
1. The Engliſh Small Wild Bugloſs. 
2. The Ægyptian Buglols. 
Vol. II. 


79 


| 


ſpecies. 


Titles. 


1, The Engliſh Small Wild Bugloſs hath ſe. Engliſh 
veral trailing branching ſtalks about two feet Small 
long, which are angular, hollow, and armed Wild 


with ſpines. The leaves are very hairy, indented, 


Bugloſs 


rough, long, narrow, and inclined to an oval n. 
K 


figure. 
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34 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
| 2 1 | A 
figure. The flowers are ſmall, of a blue colour, 2. Egyptian Bugloſs is titled, A/perugo caly- 
will be in blow in June, and ſhed their ſeeds | cibus fruttis ventricois. In the former edition of 
Joon after, by which plenty of plants will ariſe. | the Species Plantarum it is titled, T,ycopfis foliis 
— 2. A'gyptian Bugloſs. The ſtalks are very | calloſo-verrucoſis, caule diffuſo, cerollis regularibus, 
2 4 diffuſe. The leaves are broad, ſpear-ſhaped, ex- | It is a native of Ægypt. 
ceeding rough, and full of warts; they are of | Aſperugo is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs and 
a faint-purple colour near the ends, and grow Monogynia; and the characters are, 8 f 
on footſtalks on the branches. The flower has 1. Cal vx is an erect, permanent, monophyllous inna 
a white tube, and the mouth is yellow; but perianthium, divided at the top into five parts. ſyſtem. 
being ſhorter than the calyx, diſplays no figure : 2. CoroLLA is an infundibuliforme petal. The The cha- 
It will be in blow in July or Auguſt, and the | tube is cylindrical, and very ſhort. The limb is 28ers. 
ſceds ripen in autumn. ſmall, and cut into five obtuſe parts. The mouth 
Culture. The culture of theſe ſpecies is no more than | is cloſed by five convex, prominent, connivent 
ſowing the ſeeds in a warm border in the ſpring, | ſquamulz. 
and thinning the plants to proper diſtances where 3. STAmina conſiſt of five very ſhort fila- 
they come up too cloſe. The Engliſh ſpecies | ments in the mouth of the corolla, with oblong, 
will afterwards ſhed its ſeeds, and produce plants | covered antheræ. 
—_ without further care: But the ſecds of 4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of four compreſſed ger- 
the gyptian ſpecies ſhould always be gathered, | mina, a ſhort filiforme ſtyle, and an obtuſe 
and ſown in the ſpring, as there will not always | ſtigma. | | 
be a certainty of plants ſucceeding the ſeeds that 5. PrRICARPIUuu. There is none. The ca- 
. ſcatter themſelves in the natural way. lyx is large, erect, compreſſed, connivent, and 
Titles. 1. The Engliſh Small Wild Bugloſs is titled, | contains the ſeeds. 
Apperugo calycibus fructils compreſſis. Caſpar Bau- 6. SzEMINA, The ſeeds are four, oblong, and 
» * hine calls it, Bugloſſum ſylveſtre, caulibus procum- | compreſſed. 
bentibus. It grows naturally in England and moſt 
. parts of Europe. 
#{8#456% $54 85S 07 $5024 0705444234 6534467 TS SASTSESSTTE TESTED STS ES» 73+ 
. XXXVII. 
ASPERTCL 4, WOOD ROOF. 
HERE is one ſpecies of this genus of ſhort | it is propagated as an Annual, and its culture is 
duration, called, Blue Woodroof. extremely eaſy. : | 
The plant The root is long, fibrous, and of a reddiſh co- | Sow the ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe, or in Culture. 


„ Ad 


** 8 x 


— — 1 


deſcribed. Jour. The ſtalk is upright, ſquare, jointed, 


branching, and a foot and a half high. The 
leaves are oblong, pointed, of a dull-green co- 
Jour, and grow ſix together at a joint, ſurrounding 
the ſtalk in a radiated manner. The flowers 
come out in cluſters from the ends of the ſtalks 
and branches, ſitting cloſe at their extremities ; 
they are of a blue colour, appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. 


/ This ſpecies is ſaid to be a native of Eng- 
land, but I never could find in what part it 
grows. It riſes annually among the corn in France 
and Germany, and is there little noticed : With us 


the ſpring, in any common garden-mould made 
fine, and they will readily grow. When the plants 
come. up, they muſt be thinned where they are 
too cloſe, kept clean from weeds, and this 1s all 
the trouble they will require. After they have 
once ſeeded, if they are permitted to ſcatter, there 
will ſpontaneouſly ariſe plants enough for a ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

This ſpecies is titled, Aſperula foliis fenis, Ho- Niles. | 
ribus ſeſſulibus aggregatis terminalibus. Van Royen ] 
calls it, Afperula foliis pluribus, fleribus ſeſlibus; | 
Caſpar Bauhine, Aſperula cerulea arvenſis; and 
Dodonzus, Aſperula cerulea. It grows plenti- 
fully in Flanders, moſt parts of Germany, and 
in France, 
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ANNUAL FLOWERS. 


Annual 
Fiſtular - 
leaved 
Aſphodel 
deſcribed. 


Intro- 
duction, 


Species. 


The 
China 
After 
deſcribed. 


C HAP. 


ASPHODELYU S, 


ASPHODEL, 


XXXVIII. 


or K IN G's 


SPEAR, 


F this genus there are only three diſtin& 

ſpecies in reality, though they comprehend 
many varieties, among which there is one whoſe 
root dies away ſoon after the flower is fallen. 
It is called The Annual Fiſtular - leaved Aſ- 
phodel. 


The root is compoſed of numerous yellow, 


thick, fleſhy fibres: Theſe are collected into an 


head, from which ariſe a cluſter of ſpreading, 
hollow, fiſtular leaves. Theſe leaves are narrow, 
pointed, convex on their under-ſurface, but plane 
above, and frequently ſpread themſelves flat on 
the ground. 1 he flower-ſtalk is naked, branch- 
ing, and will grow to be two feet high. The 
flowers grow in long, looſe ſpikes, adorning the 
ends of the branches in a very agreeable manner ; 
they are ſtarry, and the inſide of the petals is 
white; but there is a ſtain of purple running 
lengthways down -the middle of each ſegment 
on the outſide, They will be in blow the latter 


| 


| 


; 


| 


end of the ſummer, and the ſeeds ripen in the 


autumn, 
The beſt time for ſowing theſe ſeeds is in au- 


Method 


tumn, ſoon after they are ripe, as they will be of propag 


both ſurer of growing, and flower earlier the 
ſummer following. Some ſeeds, however, ſhould 
be reſerved for the ſpring, to come in as the 
earlier blow goes off. They ſhould be ſown in 
the places where they are to remain, and ſhould 
be thinned where they come up too cloſe z and 
this 1s all the trouble they will require. After 
that, the ſeeds will ſow themſelves, come up, 


gation. 


and flower ſtrong, without any other trouble 


than thinning as before. | 
This ſpecies is termed, 4ſphodelus taule nude, 


foliis ftriftis ſubulatis ſtriatis ſubfiftuloſis. Herman 
calls it, Phalangium, parvo flore, ramoſum, foliis 
Aſtulaſis, annuum. It grows naturally in Italy, 


France, and Spain, 
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C HAP. 


A 8 T E R, 


HE Annuals of this genus have been but 

a few years ſince introduced into our gar- 
dens; and we are happy in their company, and 
nt them a kindly welcome, as there are no 
owers in the world, of ſuch low-ſized plants, 
that make ſo ſhowy an appearance at the cloſe 
of the autumn, when moſt flowers are paſt. 
Neither is their culture difficult : They may be 
chiefly raiſed on a common hot-bed, and being 
removed will of courſe deck our gardens in the 


moſt ſhowy, grand, and pleaſing manner. The 


real ſpecies are, 

1. The China Aſter. 

2. The Canada After. | 

3. The Vera Cruz, or the Pinnated - leaved 

Alter. 

1. The China Aſter is the ſpecies I chiefly re- 
fer to in the above commendations. In its moſt 
28 ſtate, it will ſhew itſelf about two feet 

igh. The leaves are oval, angular, indented, 


and placed on footſtalks on the branches. The 


Var ieties . 


ſtalk is round, runs into ſeveral diviſions, and 
each of the branches is terminated by one large, 


ſpecious flower of the following varieties: 


The Single White. 
Single Red. 
Single Blue. 
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Single Purple. 

Double White: 

Double Red. 

Double Blue. 

Double Purple. We | 

The Double ſorts are amazingly grand ald 
fine; though the Single ſorts are not without 
their admirers ;' for being ſo large, and fo ele- 
gantly ſurrounded by the rays, they are by ſe- 
veral preferred to the full Doubles. 

They uſually blow in Auguſt; but many chuſe 
to have them in their full perfection the end of 
September, and in October or November, when 
the ſhow for moſt flowers is over. 

2. The Canada After is much inferior to the 
other ſpecies, but the culture proportionally more 
eaſy; for having once introduced it into a gar- 
den, it will flower and ſcatter the ſeeds, by which 
plenty of plants will ariſe for a ſucceſſion without 
any trouble. It will grow to about two feet 
high. The leaves are of an oval figure, and 
their edges are indented. The flowers terminate 
the ſtalks in a corymbus, are of a white colour; 
and ſtand on naked footſtalks; they will be in 
full blow in Auguſt, and ripen their ſeeds in the 
autumn, | | 

3. Pinnated - leaved After. This is a very 


fine | 
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ſine annual, but very tender, and requires a 
good deal of attendance to bring it to perfection. 
Ic is a low plant, ſeldom riling higher than a 
foot, 4 
leaves, which are pinnated, each conſiſting ot 
about three pair of heart-ſhaped, ſerrated lobes, 
terminated by an odd one. The Hower crowns 
the top of the ſtalk, is large, and of an orange 
colour, With good management it may be 
made to blow in July, and ripen the ſeeds in 
September, ; 

For this purpoſe, ſow the ſeeds early in the 
ſpring on a common hot-bed. The plants will 
readily come up; and until they are fit to remove, 
they mult have all the care and nurſing of tender 
Plants. After this, cy muſt be planted in pots, 
which mult be plunged again into a fecond hot- 
bed; and when the heat of this is abated, they 
muſt have a third hot-bed, where they may re- 


main, being conſtantly kept under glaſſes until - 


they flower. If there is the conveniency of a 
love, the beſt way will be to plunge the pots 
at firſt into the bark bed, where the plants will 
flower, and perfect their ſeeds without further 
trouble, | 

The Canada Aſter is propagated by ſowing of 
the ſecds any-time in the autumn or the ſpring. 
Afterwards it will ſcatter the ſeeds, and freſh 
plants will ariſe, which will call for no other 
culture than thinning them where they come up 
too cloſe. 

As to the China Afer, ſow the ſeeds on a mo- 
derate hot-bed in the ſpring, and there let them 
ſtand until the plants are tolerably ſtrong. In 
the hot-bed let them have as much air as poſſible, 
and frequent waterings; and in a moiſt day re- 
move thei to the places where they are deſigned 
to flower, which will be in Auguſt or September; 
and they will ripen their ſeeds ſoon after the 
flowers are fallen. 

A large quantity of theſe plants ſhould always 
be planted together to make a ſhow, and a pro- 
per mixture of the ſpecies ſhould conſtantly be 


; 


The ſtalk is beautifully adorned with the 


attended to. They ſhould be {ct at about a foot 
and a half aſunder; and | have known a whole 


garden ſpread over with them late in the autumn; 


which to a perſon unuſed to flowers has been in- 


chanting. 


It you chuſe to have your ſhow late in the 
autumn, you ſhould always obſerve to raiſe a 
ſufficient quantity of plants to come in early, 
for the ſake of the ſeeds; for good feed from 
the late blow can hardly be expected, 

If you are particularly fond of the Doub! 
flowers, you muſt be very carcful in gathering 
of the ſeeds. You muſt mark the full Doubles, 
thoſe of the beſt colours, the largeſt, and which 
grow on the ſtatelieſt and moſt branching plants 
and every year, when the plants begin to flower, 
you mult go over them, and pull out all ſingle, 
ſem1-doubles, and thoſe that diſcover bad pro- 
perties. Thus may your collection be improved, 
and your gardens adorned with theſe plants in 
the grandeſt manner; | 

I. The China Aer is titled, Mier foliis ewatis 
angulatis dentatis petiolatis, calycibus terminalibys 
patentibus folieſis. Dillenius calls it, Aer, che- 
nopodii folio, annuus, fore ingenti ſhecigſo. It 
grows naturally in China, from whence the ſeeds 
were ſent into Europe by the French miſionaries 
about the year 1731, after which they ſoon be- 
came known and admired in France; but it 


was many years later betore they became com- 


mon 1n our gardens. 
2. The Canada Aſer is titled, After ſoliis ca- 


tis, inferioribus crenatis, caule corymboſo, peduu- 


culis nudis, calycibus hemiſphericis. Moriſon calls 


it, Aſter annuus ramo/us albus latifolius Canodenſis ; 


Cornutus, Beliis ramoſa umbellifera. 
naturally in Canada. 

3. Pinnated-lcaved . Orange-coloured Afer is 
titled, Aﬀer foliis pinnaltis. Houſtoun calls ir, 
Aſter Americanus, foliis piunatis & ſerratis, flo- 
ribus aurantiis. It grows naturally at Vera Cruz, 
from whence the ſeeds were firſt brought by 
Doctor Houſtoun, about the year 1731. 


It grows 
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LIQUORICE. 


TE E perennial ſpecies of this genus already 
enumerated are numerous; the annual and 
biennial ſpecies are, 

Montpelier Milk-vetch. 


. Trailing Maritime Annual Milk-vetch. 
Italian Annual Milk-vetch. 
. Spaniſh, Milk-vetch. 
. A'gyptian Milk-vetch. 
. Foxtail Alpine Milk-vetch. 
The firſt five of theſe 
the ſixth is a biennial. 
1. Montpelier Milk-vetch hath ſeveral ſtriated 
branches, which lie flat on the ground. The 
leaves are pinnated; the pinnæ conſiſt of about 
eight pair beſide the odd one, and their ends are 


O 


ſpecies are annuals, and 


| 


crenated. The flowers are produced from the 
wings. of the leaves on footttalks about three 
inches long; they are of a pale-yellow colour, 
will be in blow in June, and are ſucceeded by 
awl-ſhaped, ſmooth, recurved pods, which will 


afford ripe ſeeds in September. 


2. Trailing Maritime Annual Milk - vetch, 
The ſtalks are trailing, and will grow to about 
two feet long. The leaves are pinnated; and 


the pinnæ, which conſiſt of about ten pair be- 
ſide the odd one, are obtuſe, and thinly placed 
along the mid-rib. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the leaves on footſtalks about 
two inches long. Four or five of them uſually 
grow together; they are of a yellow colour, 

| wil 
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will be in blow in July, and are ſucceeded by 
upright, triangular, prilm - ſhaped pods, which 
will afford you ripe, greeniſh, ſquare feeds in 
October. 

3. Italian Milk - vetch. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are weak, and very diffuſe. The leaves 
_ mn, and hairy; and the pinnæ conſiſt 
of a 


out ten or twelve pair, which are not al- \ 


ways terminated by an odd one. The flowers 
are produced from the ſides of the branches in 
ſmall heads, are of a copper colour, will be in 
blow in July, and are ſucceeded by erect, awl- 
ſhaped, reflex-pointed pods, which will afford 
you ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 

4. Spaniſh Milk-vetch hath a few trailing, hairy 
branches. The leaves are pinnated ; the pinnæ 
are obtuſe ; and their number is about ten pair, 
belides the odd one which terminates them. The 


flowers are produced in round heads from the 


wings of the leaves on long footſtalks ; they are 
of a fine purple colour, will be in blow in July, 
and are ſucceeded by rough, ſhort, heart-ſhaped, 
pointed pods, which will afford you ripe feeds 
'1n the autumn. 


Egyptian 5. Egyptian Milk - vetch. This is a very 


and 
Fox-tail 
Alpine 
Milk- 
vetch. 


Culture 
of the 
firſt four 


ſpecies. 


Calture 
of the 


low, tender plant, with hardly any ſtalk at all. 
The flowers grow immediate:y from the root on 
footſtalks. Iwo or three uſually grow together 
they are of a yellow colour, will be in blow in 
July, and are ſucceeded by awl-ſhaped, bicari- 
nated pods, which do not always bring their 
ſeeds to perfection in our gardens. 

6. Fox-tail Alpine Milk-vetch. This ſpecies 
is a biennial. The ſtalks are upright, firm, hairy, 
and will grow to about a yard high. The leaves 

are large, being compoled of about twenty pair 
of oval pinnz, beſides the odd one which ter- 
minates them. The flowers are produced in 
thick, ſhort, cylindrical ſpikes, from the wings of 
the leaves, on hardly any footſtalks ; the ſpikes 
are covered with a ſilvery down, out of which 
the flowers appear in a ſingular manner : Theſe 
are of a pale-yellow colour, will be in blow in 
July, and are ſucceeded by oval, woolly pods, 
which will afford you ripe ſeeds in the au- 
tumn. | 
The culture of the firſt four ſpecies is by 
ſowing the ſeeds, in the ſpring, in the places 
where they are to remain; for they do not bear 
tranſplanting well. They will readily come up, 
and afterwards will call for no more trouble than 
keeping them clean from weeds, and thinning 
them where they come up too cloſe. When 
they come to flower, the ſtrongeſt and the beſt 
muſt be marked out for feeds, which muſt be 
carefully gone and kept in a paper-bag 
until the ſpring following, for a ſucceſſion. 
"THe * Milk-vetch ſhould be ſown in 
pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed ; and, 


Ægyptian afterwards, if they have the benefit of a ſecond 


Milk. 
vetch. 


hot-bed, it wall be the better. When the heat 
of this is abated, let the pots remain {till in the 
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beds, to be covered with the glaſſez in bad wea- 
ther; and they will flower ſo much the fairer, 
and ſometimes perfect, their ſeeds. 

The ſeeds of the ſixth ſpecies ſhould be fown 
in the places where the plants are to remain. 
They ſhould be town very thinly ; for the plants, 
after they come up, ſhould be thinned to about 
a foot and a half diſtai c: from each other. In 
the ſecond year the plant will flower, and per- 
fect its ſeeds; and as it is naturally a biennial, 
it ſhould be ſtationed accordingly. In other re- 
ſpects you need not be over: ſollicitous; for it is 
very hardy, and will grow or thrive in almolt 
any foil or ſituation. 

1, Montpelier Milk-vetch is titled, A7raga- 
las cauleſcens protumbens, leguminibus ſubulatis, re- 
curvalis glabris. In the Horlus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Aftragalss leguminibus pendulis recurvis 
fulcatis, Cluſius calls it, Afragalus Monſpeliacus , 
Caſpar Bauhine, Securidaca lutea minor, corniculis 
recurvis. It grows naturally near Montpelier in 
France. | 

2. Trailing Maritime Anqual Milk-vetch is 
titled, Aſtragalus cauleſcens procumbens, ſpicis pe- 
dunculatis, leguminibus priſmaticis reflis triquetris 
apice uncinatis. Van Royen calls it, Aragalus 
caule eredto, floribus ſpicatis, leguminibus eblongis 
acinaciformibus, apice recurvo; Plukenet, A4fra- 
galus annuus, feliis & filiquis longioribus glabris 
ad foliorum ortum communi pediculo innixis; Mo- 
riſon, Aftregalus luteus annuus Bæticus maritimus 
rectus alter; Boccone, Securidaca Sicula, filiquis 
foliaceis, It grows naturally in Sicily, Portugal, 


and Spain. 


Culture 
of the 
ſi xth 
pecles. 


Titles. 


3. Italian Milk-vetch is titled, Aftragalus cau- | 


leſcens diffuſus, capitulis ſubſeſſilibus lateralibus, le- 
guminibus erettis ſubulatis acumine reflexis. Pluke- 
net calls it, Aſtragalus annuus, foliis & ſiliquis kir- 
ſutis, plurimis in foliorum alis ſeſſilibus ; Calpar 
Bauhine, Ornithopodio aſſinis hirſuta, frufiu flel- 
lato; Columna, Vicia ſeſamea Apula. It grows 
naturally in Italy and France. 

4. Spaniſh Milk - vetch is titled, Aſtragalus 
cauleſcens procumbens, leguminibus capitatis cordatis 
acutis birſutis complicatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Aſtragalus filiquis cordatis acutis pen- 
dulis, lateralibus conniventibus. Herman calls it, 
Aſtragalus Hiſpanicus, filiqud epiglottidi fimilis, 
fore purpureo major; Barrelier, Aftragaloides in- 
cana, flore purpureo lentis filiqua. It grows natu- 
rally in Spain and in the Eaſt, 

5. Egyptian Milk-vetch is titled, Aftragalus 
ſubacaulis, ſcapis ſubbifloris, leguminibus hamatis 
ſubulatis bicarinatis, Van Royen calls it, Phaca 
leguminibus arcuatis. It is a native of Egypt. 

6. Fox- tail Alpine Milk-vetch is titled, Aſtra- 
galas cauleſcens, ſpicis cylindricis ſubſeſſilibus,” caly- 
cibus leguminibuſque lanatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Aftragalus capitulis oblongis ſeſſilibus, 
calycibus & leguminibus lanatis. Tournetort calls 
it, Aftragalus Alpinus procerior alopecuroides. It 
grows naturally in Siberia and Spain. 
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1 is only one real ſpecies of this genus 


that is an annual, though it admits of two 


or three varieties: It is uſually called, the Annual 


Spignel of Crete. 

This plant will grow to about two feet high. 
The leaves are compoſed of numerous 1 
which are very narrow, taper, ſharp- pointed, and 
whitiſh, The flowers terminate the ſtalks in um- 


bels; their colour is white; they will be in blow 


in July, and are ſucceeded by ſtriated hairy ſeeds, 
which will be ripe in the autumn. 

This plant is eaſily raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a bed of any common mould, in the ſpring ; 
but if they are ſown in the autumn, ſoon after 


XLI. 
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they are ripe, they will flower earlier the ſum- 
mer following. The beſt way is to ſow them 
where they are to remain, After they come up 
they will call for no trouble, except keeping them 
clean from weeds, and thinning them where they 
are too cloſe, 

This ſpecies is titled, Athamanta foliis multi- 
partitis : laciniis linearibus teretiuſculis acuminatis, 
Moriſon terms the two principal varieties of it 


thus; one he calls, Myrrhis annua, ſemine ſtriato 


villoſo, incana; and the other, Myrrhis tenuifolia 
annua Cretica, ſemine lanugine albs pubeſcente, It 
grows naturally in Crete. 
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HIS genus affords us one- ſpecies of our 
ſhort-lived collection, called Annual 4tha- 

naſia. ; 
The ſtalk is upright, tender, divides into a few 
branches, and grows to about a foot and a halt 
high. The leaves are ſmooth, pinnatifid, in- 
dented, and hoary. The flowers terminate the 
ſtalk in round, ſimple, compact bunches ; they 
are of a yellow colour, and deſtitute of fragrance ; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds 
(attended by a coarſe down) will be ripe in the 

autumn. | 

The ſeeds of this ſpecies ſhould be ſown on 
a Night hotbed, in the ſpring; and when the 
plants are ft to remove, cach ſhould be taken up, 


| 
4 
| 
| 


with a ball of earth to the root, and ſet in a 
warm well-ſheltered place. If dry weather ſhould 
happen after being planted, they muſt be duly 
watered, and conſtantly ſhaded until they have 
taken root. During the ſummer they muſt be 
conſtantly kept clean from weeds, and in July 
and Auguſt the plants will exhibit their bloom, 
and afford ripe feeds in the autumn. 


This ſpecies is titled, Athanafia corymbis fim- Titles. 


plicibus coarctatis, foliis pinnatifidis dentatis. Mag- 
nol calls it, Elichryſum inodorum glabrum, coro- 
nopi folio, annuum; Triumfetti, Chryſanthemum 
corymbiferum; and Moriſon, Bellis polyclonos an- 
aua Africana, coronopi folio, floribus nudis compatiis. 
It grows naturally in Africa. 
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ESIDES the Carline Thiſtle of the ſhops, 
already treated of, there is of this genus, 

1. The Annual Diſtaff Thiſtle. 

2. The Biennial Diſtaff Thiſtle. 

1. The Annual Diſtaff Thiſtle has a ſmall ſtalk, 

zbout eight inches high. This ſtalk is garniſhed 
with a few narrow, hoary, indented leaves, with 
prickly edges. It divides near the top into a few 
{mall branches, and each of them is terminated 
by a head of purple flowers, like ſome of our 
Thiſtles. The 4 is narrow at the top, ſwells 
below, is netted over, and looks beautiful. The 
florets are very numerous; they will be in blow 
in July, and ſometimes are ſucceeded by good 
ſeeds in the autumn. 
2. Biennial Diſtaff Thiſtle, There are two or 
three varieties of this ſpecies, one of which will 
grow to about a foot high, the others only to 
about five or ſix inches. The leaves are indented, 
and their edges guarded by ſpines. The ſtalk 
divides into a few branches near the top, and 
each 1s terminated by a head of purple flowers. 
They will be in blow in June, and ſometimes 
are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds .in the autumn. 

Theſe plants riſe readily from ſeeds , but as 
they do not often ripen in our gardens, unleſs 
the autumn proves warm and favourable, care 
mult be taken to procure them from abroad, if 
you chuſe to keep up a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
them. 

They ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, in a bed 
of light ſandy earth; and if the ground is not 
naturally ſo, a bed ſhould be prepared for the 
ſeeds, by introducing three or four wheel-bar- 
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| rows-full of drift-ſand. Having prepared your 

bed, cover the ſeeds over with about a quarter 
of an inch of light mould. When the plants 
come up too cloſe, thin them; and this, except 
keeping them clean from weeds, will be all the 
culture they will require. 

The ſeeds of both forts muſt be ſown in the 
places where they are to remain; and if you 
place over the flower ſome Carnation-glaſſes, and 
continue them in wet weather, there will be a 
greater certainty of procuring good feeds from 
the flowers in autumn: | 

1. The Annual Diſtaff Thiſtle is titled, Atrac- Titles. 
tylis involucris cancellatis ventriceſis linearibus den- 
tatis, calycibus ovatis, floribus floſcu/ofis, In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Atra#iylis foliis linea- 
ribus dentatis, calycibus conniventibus. Loefling 
calls it, Atradtylis flore radiato nudo, calyce inermi, 
involucro tountvente obtefto ;,, Caſpar Bauhine, 
Acarna capilulis globaſis; John Bauhine, Carduus 
parvus; Moriſon, Eryngium parvum palmane, foliis 
ſerratis; and Alpinus, Carduus minimus. It grows 
naturally in the ficlds of Spain, Sicily, and 
Crete. 

2. The Biennial Diſtaff Thiſtle is, Atrackylis 
foliis dentato:ſinuatis, flore radiato: obvallato in- 
volucro patente, caule herbaceo. Loefling calls it, 
Atraftylis radiata, ſquamis calycinis truncatis, cum 
ſpinuls ſetacei;, Tournefort, Cnicus aculeatus pur- 
pureus bumilior; Vaillant, Crocediloides atrafylidis 
folio, flore purpureo coronato; and Barrelier, Car- 
lina minima caulcides Hiſpanica. It is a native of 


Spain, and grows plentifully on the hills near 


{ Madrid. 
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HERE is one ſpecies of this genus that is | 


an Annual, called the Annual Atropa. 
The plant This plant riſes with an erect, branching, 
deſcribed. angular ſtalk to the height of about two feet. 
The leaves are ſmooth, oblong, angular, ſinuated, 
and placed alternately on the branches. The 
flowers are of one leaf, large, of a fine purple 
or violet colour; they blow in July and Auguſt, 
and are ſucceeded by roundiſh berrjes, of three 
or more cells, full of roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. 
This plant is raiſed by ſowing of the feeds on 
Culture. a moderate hotbed, in the end of March. When 
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the plants come vp, care muſt be taken to pre- 
vent their drawing weak, by admitting as much 
free air as poſſible, Water them as often as you 
find occaſion, and with this management let them : 
continue undiſturbed until the beginning of May; 
then, on a moiſt day, remove them, with a ball of 
earth to each root, to the places where they are 
deſigned to flower. 
This ſpecies 1s titled, Atropa caule herbaceo, Titles. 
foliis ſinuato-angulatis, calycibus clauſis acutangulis. 
Fewil calls it, Alkekengi amplo fore violaceo. It 
grows naturally in Peru. | 
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1 Annuals of this genus are, 

1. Common cultivated Oats of our Fields 

and Cloſes, | 
2. Naked Oats, or Pilcorn. 
3. Hairy Wild Oats. 
4. Barren Oats. 


The laſt two forts grow common by the bor- 
ders of fields among corn, often in hedges and 
ſome woods in many parts of England, and are 
not cultivated plants. The ſecond fort is fre- 
quently cultivated, chiefly for the purpoſes of 
vat-meal, for which it will be ready, being naked 
as ſoon as it is threſhed, Theſe Oats are ſmall, 
and being leſs yielding, are in general judged of 
inferior value to the beſt kinds of the firſt ſpe- 
cies, called the Common cultivated Oat of the 
Farmers. 

By this is meant the White Oat, which 1s 
the moſt generally cultivated in this kingdom. 
Of this genus there are numerous varieties, 
which differ greatly in value when threſhed ; 
ſome being long, bad coloured, and of little ker- 
nel; others large, round, bright, and of good, 
colour. In his choice of the ſeeds the huſbandman 
ſhould be careful to ſow the beſt; for though 
they be only ſeminal varieties, yet the crop in 

neral will be ſimilar to the feed that was 
own. 

Beſides the ſort of the White Oat there are 
other varieties, which are pretty permanent, and 
have been reckoned as diſtinct ſpecies by old Bo- 
taniſts ; ſuch as the Black Oat, the Red Oar, the 


Brown, &c. | 


| 
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Theſe ſorts are chiefly cultivated in cold 
expoſed places; becauſe they are more hardy, 
may be ſown a month ſooner than the Common 
White Oats, and afford abundance of increale, 
They are eſteemed admirable for horſes and 
cattle, but are ſeldom employed for oat-meal, 
making of oat-cakes, or bread, or. beer, 

The culture of Oats is known to every-body z 
and there are very few landholders who have not 
experienced their amazing increaſe and gain. 

1. The title of the cultivated Oats is, Avena 
paniculata, calycibus diſpermis, ſeminibus lævibus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Avena alba; allo, Avena 
nigra. It grows naturally in the iſland Juan Fer- 
nandez. ä 

2. Naked Oats, or Pilcorn, is, Avena panicu- 
lata calycibus trifloris, receptaculo calycem excegente, 
petalis dorſo ariſtatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Avena nuda, It grows naturally in ſome parts of 
England, though but ſparingly. 

3. Hairy Wild Oats is, Avena paniculata, caly- 
cibus trifloris, floſculis omnibus baſi pilofis ariftis 
totis lævibus. In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, 
Avena ſeminibus birſutis, Caſpar Bauhine calls 


* Culture. 


Titlea. 


it, Feſtuca utriculis lanugine flaveſcentibus , and 


Scheuchzer, Gramen avenaceum, - locuſtis lanugive 
flaveſcentibus, It grows naturally among grain in 
cultivated fields in England, and moſt countries 
of Europe. 

4. Barren Oat is titled, Avena paniculata, ca- 
lycibus quinquefloris e exterioribus floſculis ariſtiſque 
baſs pilgſis, interioribus muticis. It grows naturally 
in Spain. 
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F this genus there is one ſhort-lived, ſpe- 
cies, called, Peruvian Ayenta. 


The ſtalk is ſlender, ligneous, weak, branch- 
ing, and about a foot long. The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, pointed, ſmooth, ſlightly indented 
on the edges, of a bright-green- colour, and 
are placed alternately on longith footſtalks. The 
owers come out three or four together from the 
wings of the leaves, along the ſides of the 
branches, each having its own ſeparate footſtalk ; 
they are of a purple colour, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
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This ſpecies is a native of the warm parts of 


the world, and is raiſed here by ſowing the Culture. 


ſceds in a hotbed in the ſpring. When 


the plants are fit to remove, each mould have 


a ſeparate por, then be plunged up to the rims 
in a bark bed, and ſhaded and duly watered 
until they have taken root, They muſt after- 


wards have more air, and frequent waterings, 


eſpecially in hot weather; but they ſhould not 


be taken out of the bed. In July they will ex- 
hibit their bloom, which will continue in ſucceſ- 
ſion for four or five months, if they be kept to 
a due temperature of heat; before, which time 


ripe 
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Titles. 


Claſs and 
order in 
the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


ripe ſeeds from the firſt-blown flowers may be | 


gathered for a ſucceſſion, 5A 

This ſpecies is titled, Ayenia folirs cordatis 
glabris. In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, 
D' Ayena inermis, foliis oblongo-cordatis marginibus 
dentatis, floribus axillaribus. Loefling calls it, 
Ayenia foliis ovatis acutis ſerratis, germine pedicel- 
lato, nectario plano ſtellato; and Sloane, Uriice 
folio anomala, flore pentaphyllo purpureo, fruftu pen- 
tacocco muricato. It grows naturally in Jamaica, 
Cuma, and Peru. 5 | | ; 

Ayenia is of the claſs and order Gynandria Pen- 
tandria; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of five 
oval, acute, patent leaves. 


—— 


2 ConoLLa is five heart-ſhaped mucronated 
petals, with very long capillary ungues. | 
nectarium is bell-ſhaped, the length of the calyx 
and divided at the brim into five depreſſed 
lobes. EN | | 
3. STAMINA are five filaments inſerted in the 
margin of the nectarium, having roundiſh an- 
there. TOS | L 1 
3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated in the bottom of the nectarium, a cylin- 
drical ſtyle, and an obtuſe pentagonal ſtigma. _ 
5. PericareivuM is a pentacoccous, roundiſh, 
muricated capſule, containing five cells. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, and oblongiſh, 
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P this genus is one ſhort-lived ſpecies, cal- 
led, Marſh Eye-bright Cow-whear. 

The ſtalk is ſlender, herbaceous, branching, and 
a foot and a halt high. The leaves are moderately 
broad, ſerrated, clammy to the touch, and the 
upper ones grow alternately. The flowers come 
out from the ſides of the branches almoſt the 
whole length ; they are ſmall, and of a pale- 
yellow colour; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

This ſpecies grows common by the ſides of 
waters and boggy grounds in many parts of Eng- 
and, and is not propagated in gardens. 
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= perſon is deſirous of a few plants to be ready 

for obſervation, he may ſow the ſeeds in the 
ſpring, in ſome moiſt part of the garden, where 
they will grow and produce ſeeds enough for a 
ſucceſſion. | 

This ſpecies is titled, Bart/ia foliis ſuperioribus 
alternis ſerratis, floribus lateralibus. Moriſon calls 
it, Euphraſia latifolia viſcata ſerrata ; allo, Eu- 
phrafia lutea latifolia paluſtris, Ray, Eupbraſia 
major lutea latifolia palutris; Plukenet, an an 6 
lutea paluſtris ; and Barrelier, Aleforolophos Ita- 


lica luteo-pallida. It grows naturally in England, 
France, and Italy. 
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HERE are only two real ſpecies of this 
genus, the Common Daiſy of our meadows, 
and the Annual Daily. The former delights moſt 
in low grounds and paſtures, and is found in 
plenty almoſt all over Europe. The latter oc- 
cupies the hilly and mountainous parts of Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Sicily, and France; for it is 
found growing naturally no where in England, 
and rarely in any other parts of Europe, except 
thoſe above-mentioned, 
This is a lower plant than our Daiſy; but the 
ſtalk is Rafy on the under-part, and naked near 
Vor. II. | 


= 80 


The 


XLVIII. 


DAISY: 


the top. Its height is about three inches. It is 
hoary, upright, and ſupports a ſingle ſmall flower 
with white rays, like the Common Daiſy of our 
fields, though ſmaller. It has leſs beauty than 
that plant, but being of foreign growth 1s more 
acceptable ; it is nevertheleſs ſeldom propa- 
gated, except by thoſe who are fond of a general 
collection of plants.. 
It is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a ſhad 
border of undunged, ſandy, light earth; the 
plants will readily come up; and afterwards there 
. — more to be done than to keep them 


clean 


The 


Titles; 


* Method 


of raiſing 
it, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Titles. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Trifid, 


Whole- 
le aved, 


and 

Leaſt 
Water 
Hemp 
Agrimony 


clean from weeds, and being careful to gather 
the ſceds, when they are ripe, for a lucceſſion. 
The Annual Daily is titled, Bellis caule faligſo. 
Boccone terms one fort of it, Bellis minima pra- 
lenſis, caule folioſo; another, Bellis maritima mi- 


SUBSBOROVTHSSCESPONSWET 


nima, roris ſolis folio, cyrnea , Caſpar Bauhine, 


Bellis marit:ma, foliis agerati ; Triumſetti, Bellis 
minima annua; and Micheli, Bellis leucantbemum 
annuum, Italicum. It — naturally on the Alpine 
parts of all the before- mentioned countries. 
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BIDENS WATER HEMP AGRIM ON. 


HE ponds of our large gardens are very 

often poſſeſſed of one or other of the ſpecies 
of Bidens; and when this happens, it mult be a 
pleaſure to the owner to know what they are. I 
ſhall therefore mention thole that grow naturally 
in England, and proceed to the other forts that 
are worth cultivating in gardens. Ihe ſpecies of 
this genus then are, 
. Trifid Water Hemp Agrimony. 
. Whole-leaved Water Hemp Agrimony. 
The Leaſt Water Hemp Agrimony. 
Indian Bidens. 
Cape Bidens. 
. Canada Smooth. leaved Bidens. 

7. American Hairy Bidens. 

8. B pinnated Bidens. 

9. Snowy flowered Bidens. 

10. Bullated American Bidens. 

1. Trifid Water Hemp Agrimony. This hath 
a round branching ſtalk, that will grow to about 
a yard high. The leaves are divided into three 
parts, and their edges are ſerrated. The flowers 
are numerous, and of a yellow colour ; they will 
be in blow in July and Auguſt, and ripen their 
ſceds in the autumn. 

2. Whole - leaved Water Hemp Agrimony. 
This fr grow to two or three fect high. The 
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leaves are whole, ſpear-ſhaped, and embrace the 
ſtalk 
low colour, and hang drooping. They will be 
in blow in July and Auguſt, and ripen their 
ſeeds in the autumn. 

3.-The Leaſt Water Hemp Agrimony. This 
is a very {mall plant. Theleaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
narrow, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks, without any 
footſtalks. The flowers grow erect; they will 
be in blow nearly at the ſame time as the others, 
and are ſucceeded by good ſecds in the au- 


. rumn. 


Culture. 


Indian, 


Cape, 


Theſe three ſorts grow naturally in ditches, 
ponds, lakes, &c. in many parts of England, 
and are very ſeldom propagated in gardens. 

4. Indian Bidens. The ſtalk is very br:nching, 
hairy, taper, and grows to about a foot high. 
The leaves are oval, angularly indented, obtule, 
{ſmooth on the upper ſurface, hairy underneath, 
and placed on broadiſh footſtalks on the branches. 
The flowers are yellow ; they will be in blow 
in June, and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 

5. Cape Bidens is a imall tender plant. The 
leaves are very narrow. The flowers have four- 
leaved cups, exceeding narrow footſtalks, and 
are fucceeded by ſeeds ſtanding erect 


ith their baſe. The flowers are of a yel- 
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6. Canada Smooth-leaved Bidens. The ſtalk is 6,4, 
upright, firm, and of a reddiſh colour. The leaves $mooth- 
are pinnated, and compoſed of three or five ſmooth, leaved, 
ſtriated, ſerrated lobes. The flowers are yellow, 
have very leafy cups, and are ſucceeded by erect 
diſtant feeds. 9 

7. American Hairy Bidens. This plant hath Hairy, 


a jointed, barbated ſtalk. The leaves are pinnated, 


broad, and hairy. The flowers grow in a conical 
form in the diſk; they have fimple cups, and 
the ſeeds that ſucceed them naturally diverge from 
each other. 

8. Bipinrated Bidens. There are ſeveral va- p;p;n. 
rieties of this ſpecies. The leaves of ſome are nated, 
doubly pinnated, and thoſe of others cut into a 
greater multitude of narrow ſegments. The 
flowers are connivent, and very often deltitute of 
that great ornament the rays. The ſeeds are very 
long, and diverge from each other. 

9. Snowy-flowered Bidcns. This hath an up- 
right, branching ſtalk, which will riſe to a yard So 7e 
high. The leaves are of an oval triangular figure, Is 
ſerrated, pointed, and grow oppoſite by pairs on 
flender footſtaks. The flowers are of a ſnowy- 
white colour; they are formed into globular heads 
growing on long (lender footſtalks, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmooth ſeeds. 

10. Bullated American Bidens. This plant and 
riſes with an upright ſtalk, that ſends forth many Bullated 


ſide-branches to the height of about two feet, "7 agg 


| The lower leaves are of an oval figure, thick, deſcribed. 


bullated, hairy, ſerrated, and grow oppoſite by 
pairs at the joints; but thoſe on the upper parts 
of the plant are trifoliate, the midCele lobe being 
very large, and the two ſide ones very ſmall, 
The flowers grow ſingly from the wings of the 
leaves on very ſhort tootſtalks; they are of a 
yellow colour, are very ſmall, will be in blow in 
July, and ripen their ſeeds in September. 

The propagation of the firſt three ſpecics is 
never attempted in gardens; that of the others 
is beſt effected by ſowing the ſeeds on a moderate 
hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants come 
up, they mult have as much air as poſſible, and 
frequent waterings; and here they may remain 
until they are planted out for good. A moiſt day 
in May, when all danger from bad weather is over, 
ſhould be choſen for the purpoſe. I he plants 
ſhould be taken up with a ball of earth to each 
root; if the weather proves hot thev fhould be 
ſhaded at firſt, and afterwards they will call for 
no farther trouble. In July or Auguſt they will 
flower, and many of them will icatter their ſeeda, 
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which will come up, and become good plants 
the ſpring following. 

Titles. 1. The Trifid Water Hemp Agrimony is 
titled, Bidens foliis trifidis, calycthus ſubſoliaſis, 
ſeminibus ereftis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Bidens corona ſeminum retrorſum aculcata, 
ſeminibus erectis. Tournefort calls it, Bidens foliis 
tripartitodiviſis; Caſpar Bauhine, Cannabina agua- 
tica folio tripartitim diviſo; and Dodonæus, He- 
patorium aquatile. It grows naturally in watery 
places in moſt countries of Europe. 

2. Whole-leaved Water Agrimony is, Bidens 
foliis lanceolatis amplexicaulibus, floribus cernuis, 
ſeminibus erectis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Canna- 
bing aquatica, folio non diviſo; and Tabernzmon- 
tanus, Eupatorium cannabinum chryſanthemum. It 
grows naturally in ditches and pools in molt parts 
of Europe. 

3. The Leaſt Water Hemp Agrimony 1s, 
Bidens foliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus floribus ſeminibuſque 
eretiis, Dillenius calls it, Verbe//na minima. It 
grows naturally in ponds in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope. 

= Indian Bidens is, Bidens foliis eblongis inte- 
gerrimis, caule dichotomo, floribus ſolitariis ſeſſulibus. 
Dillenius calls it, Bidens nodifiora, brunellæ folio. 
It grows naturally in India. 

5. Cape Bidens is, Bidens foiiis linearibus, pe- 
dunculis capillaribus, calycibus ſubtetraphyllis, ſemi- 
nibus ereftis quinis. It grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

6, Canada Smooth-leaved Bidens is, Bidens fo- 
liis pinnatis ſerratis lineatis glabris, ſeminibus erectis, 
calycibus foligſis, caule lævi. Tournefort calls it, 
Bidens Canadenſis latiſolia, flare lutco; Moriſon, 
Chryſanthemum cannabinum bidens Virginianum, 
caule erefto firmo ſubrubente, It grows naturally 
in North America. 

7. American Hairy Bidens is, Bidens foliis pin- 
natis ſubpiloſis, caulis geniculis barbatis calycibus, 
involucro ſimplici, ſeminibus divergentibus. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Bidens corona ſemi- 
num retrorſum aculeata, ſeminibus undique patenti- 
bus, Dillenius calls it, Bidens latifolia birſutior, 
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B TISCUTELL A -BUCKLER MUSTARD. 


1 are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
which, though plants of no great beauty, 
are eaſy of culture, make variety in a collection, 
and as ſuch may claim a place with other hardy 
Annuals. They are called, 
1. Auriculated Biſcutella. 
2. Didymous Biſcutella. : 
Aurica. 1. The Auriculated Biſcutella riſes with a hairy 
lated Big branching ſtalk to a foot and a half or two 
cutella feet high. The leaves on the lower part of the 
deſcribed. plant are of an oblong figure, broad, and obtuſe; 
thoſe on the higher part are narrower; they 
grow ſingly at the joints, and are a little indented, 
The flowers terminate the branches in looſe pa- 
nicles. Each is compoſed of four obtuſe, ſpread- 
ing, yellow petals, placed croſs-ways. They will 


Species. 


| ſemine anguſtiore radialo. It grows naturally in 
America. | 

8. Bipinnated Bidens is, Bidens foliis bipinnatis 
inciſis, calycibus invelucratis, cerclli# ſemiradtatis, 
ſeminibus divergentibus. Herman calls it, Chry/an- 
themum aquaticum, foliis multifidis cicniæ nonni ut 
Jimilibur, I irginianum; Moriton, Chry/anthemum 
cannabinum bid ns Virginianim, cicutarie foliis, 
Aoſculis conniventibus. It grows naturally in Vi- 
ginia. | 

9. Snowy-flowered Hidens is, Bidens foliis f- 
plicibus ſubbaſtatis ſerratis petiolatis, floribus g lab o- 
fis, pedunculis elongatis, ſeminiluis levilus Van 
Koyen calls it, Bidens foliis cordotis ſerratis pe- 
tiolatis, floribus globoſis, prdunculis firformibus ; 
Vaillant. Ceratocephalus foliis cordatis, ſ. trianguls- 


ribus, flore allo; and Dillenius, B:idens ſcadra, 
fore niveo, folio trilabato; allo, Bidens fſeabra, fore 
uiveo, folio panduræformi. It grows naturally in 
Carolina. 
10. Bullated American Bidens is, Pidens folits 
ovalis ſerratis: inferioribus eppeſutis, ſupet icribus 
ternatts: intermedio majore. It grows naturally 
in America. | 
Bizens is of the claſs and order ngen Poly. Cafs 
gamia Maqualis; and the characters are, _— 
1, CaLyX is erect, and compoled of ſeveral Ts 
oblong, caniculate, concave Icaves, that are often tyftem. 
equal. The (ba- 
2. CoROLLA is uniform and compound. The deis. 
florets are funnel-ſhaped, erect, tubulous, and 
cut at the top into five ſegments. 
3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, with a cylindrical tubulous anthera. 


| 4. PISTILLUM copſiſts of an oblong germen, | | 


a ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and two 
oblong reflexed ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM, There is none. 
5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, angular, 
obtuſe, and have each two or more oblong, erect; 


acute, ſcabrous, or prickly kind of briſtles, that 
faſten ro whatever comes near them, 


| The receptacle is paleaceous and plane. 


| be in blow in July or Auguſt, and ripen their 
ſeeds in the autumn. ' 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with narrow ,, .., 
leaves, and flowers growing cloſer together. 4 
2. Didymous Biſcutel/a. This plant will grow Pidymous 
to about the ſame height with the former. The Biſcutella 
radical leaves are very hairy, long, narrow, in- deſcribed, 
dented, and much reſemble thoſe of Hawkweed. 
The ſtalk is deſtiture of leaves, and divides into 
ſeveral ſmall branches, each of which is termi- + 
nated by a panicle of yellow flowers. Each flower 
is compoſed of four yellow petals, placed crols- 
ways; and is ſucceeded by a double roundiſh 
pod, containing the ſeeds. 3 
There are two or three varieties of this ſort, Varieties. 
| The flowers of one terminate the ſtalks in cloſe 
. ſpikes 3 
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Culture. 


Titles. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


ſpikes; thoſe of another are formed into cluſters. 
They flower in July or: Auguſt, and ripen their 
ſceds in September. 3 

I heſe forts are all eaſily propagated by ſowin 
of the ſeeds in the autumn or ſpring. The be 
time 1s the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe : 
The plants will then come up before winter, and 
will hold out againſt our ſevereſt weather; and 
plants thus forwarded by early ſowing, will 
flower proportionally earlier the ſummer following. 
The ſpring, however, is a good ſeaſon to ſow 
theſe ſeeds. Any bed of common mould will do 
for them; and though they will be later than 
thoſe ſowed in the autumn, they will neverthe- 
leſs be early enough to flower and perfect their 
leeds by October. 

After the plants come up, nothing more need 
be done than to thin them to proper diſtances ; 
and when they have once flowered they will ſcatter 
their ſeeds, and of themſelves raiſe plenty of 
plants for a ſucceſſion. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Biſcutella calycibus 
neftario utrinque gibbis, filiculis in Hylum coeunti- 
bus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Thlaſpidium bi/- 
cutatum villoſum, flore calcari donato; Cqlumna, 
Leucojum montanum, flore pedato ; and Barrelier, 


2. The ſecond fort is titled, Biſcutella . 
orbiculato-didymis d ſlylo divergentibus. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Thlaſpi biſcutatum aſperum hiera- 
cifolium majus; Cluſius, Thlaſpi — and 
Columna, Fon Draha alyſſoides Apula ſpicata. It 
grows naturally on hilly n in Spain, Italy, 
and Germany. | | 


. Biſcutella is of the claſs and order 7. etradynamia 
Siliculoſa; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
oval, pointed, coloured, deciduous leaves. 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four oblong, obtuſe, 
patent petals, placed in form of a croſs. 

3. STamina are fix filaments the length of 
the tube of the corolla, of which the two oppoſite 
ones are ſhorter than the other. The antherz are 
limple. 

4. PrsTiLLum conſiſts of an orbiculated, com- 
preſſed, emarginated germen, a ſimple perma- 
nent ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PerIcarPiuM is an ered, compreſſed, 
plane, ſemibifid pod of two cells. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, roundiſh, 
” 4 and lodged in the middle of each 


Jon Draba alyſſoides lutea anguſtifolia. It grows | cell. 
naturally in France and Italy. 
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HERE is no Engliſh name to this genus, 
and it admits of one ſpecies, ſimply called, 
Biſerrula. 

The ſtalks are numerous, angular, ſlender, 
branching, and trail on the ground. The leaves 
are pinnated, being compoled of a number of 
heart-ſhaped lobes, placed oppoſite on the mid- 
rib, and terminated by an odd one. The flowers 
are produced in cluſters from the ſides of the 
branches, near the ends, on long footſtalks; 
they are ſmall, reddiſh, and of the butterfly kind. 
They will be in blow in June or July, and are 
ſucceeded by large, plane, narrow pods, contain- 
ing ripe kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, in the autumn. 

The propagation of this ſpecies is by ſowing 
the ſeeds where they are to remain, either in 
the autumn or ſpring; though the autumn 1s 
the more eligible ſeaſon, not only as they will 
flower earlier the ſummer following, but as they 
will be ſurer of perfecting their ſeeds, which they 
do not always from the ſpring-ſown plants. 

Some, however, may be towed at both ſea- 
ſons, and the ſhew of flowers will be continued 
longer; but it is from the firſt-blown ſorts that 
the ſeeds muſt be collected for a ſucceſſion. 

Where they come up too cloſe, they muſt be 
thinned to proper diſtances, kept clean from 
weeds; and this is all the trouble they will re · 
quire. 


The name of this genus is, Biſerrula. Mo- 
riſon calls it, Aſtragalus purpureus annuus pere- 
grinus filiquis utrinque ſerræ ſimilis; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Securidaca filiquis planis utringue dentatis ; 
and Cluſius, Securidaca peregrina. It grows na- 
turally in Spain, Italy, Sicily, and France. 

Biſerrula is of the claſs and order Diadelphia 
Decanaria ; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, tubulous, erect in the 
Linnzn 
ſ 


perianthium, divided at the top into five equal 


ſubulated parts, the two upper being at a greater The cha- 


diſtance. 

2. CoROLLA is papilionaceous. The vexillum 
is large, riſing, roundiſn, and reflexed at the ſides. 
The alz are oval, oblong, free, and ſhorter than 
the vexillum. The carina is obtuſe, bending up- 
wards, and of the ſame length as the wings. 

3. STAMINA are diadelphous, and incloſed in 
the carina; nine of them are joined together, 
the other ſtands ſingle, and their ends point up- 
ward. The antherz are very ſmall. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, compreſ- 
ſed germen, a ſubulated riſing ſtyle, and a ſimple 


ſtigma. 


Clafs 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
raters. 
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Titles. 


Claſs 
and order 


racers. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a large, narrow, plane pod 


of two cells. 


6. SeMINA. The ſeeds are many, reniforme, 
and compreſſed. 
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among Annuals. 


Species. 


Straw- 
berry 
Spinach 
deſcribed, 


Variety. 


. 


Mulberry 
Spinach 
deſcribed. 


Culture, 


GC: H AIP. 


B LIT U NM. 


HERE are only two real ſpecies of the 

Blitum, which are more reſpected on ac- 
count of their. fruit than flowers. They have 
the appearance of Strawberries, Mulberries, or 
the like, and therefore have a ſingular effect 
Theſe are uſually called, 


1. Strawberry-fruited Blitum, or Strawberry 
Spinach. 

2. Mulberry-fruited Blitum, or Mulberry Spi- 
nach, 


1. The Strawberry Spinach riſes, as may be 
imagined, in the manner of our garden Spinach . 
It will grow to about the ſame Yeight: and the 
ſtalks and leaves have the ſame figure and ap- 
pearance. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
cluſters at the ends of the ſtalks, and all along 
the upper-part of the ſtalk they grow in ſmall 
heads at every joint; and theſe are ſucceeded by 
the fruit, which conſtitutes the greateſt value of 
this plant. It is of a fine red colour, an dof 
the ſize and appearance of a Strawberry. It 1s 


very full of a purple juice, which ſtains, on being 


bruiſed, to a deep purple. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies of taller 
growth, which uſually retains its difference from 


ſeeds : It will riſe to about a yard in height, and 


the leaves are indented ; but the berries 2 
ſmaller than the preceding ſort, makes it leſs 
valuable. 


2. Mulberry Spinach. This is a ſmall- growing 
plant, ſeldom riſing to above a foot in height. 
The leaves are ſmaller than the preceding ſort, 
ſhaped like thoſe of Spinach, and the whole 
plant has the appearance of that eſculent. The 
flowers are produced almoſt the whole length of 
the ſtalk from the wings of the leaves in ſmall 
heads, and the fruit is ſuppoſed by many to 
reſemble that of the Mulberry-tree. 


The culture of theſe plants is very eaſy. Sow 
them in the ſpring, in almoſt any foil or ſitua- 
tion; they will readily come up, and afterwards 
want no more care than thinning and keeping 


— 


| 
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LII. 


STRAW BERRY SPINACH. 


them clean from weeds until they begin to ſhew 
their fruit. They ſhould be thinned to half a 
foot or more diſtance from each other; and when 
the fruit begins go ſhew itſelf, each ſtem ſhould 
be ſupported by a {mall ſtick, to prevent the 
branches falling to the ground, In July or Au- 
gult they will be in their full glory, and after— 
wards ſhed their ſ eds, come up in plenty, and 
require no more trouble than thinning, &c. as 
before. 


Theſe plants bear tranſplanting very Well; but 
this ſhould be always done before he flower-ttems 
advance; ſo that where they comeup too thick, 
they may be given away, or {et in pots to adora 
court-yards, or the like. 


t. Strawberry Spinach is titled, Blitum capi- 
tellis ſpicatis terminalibus, Ray calls it, Atriplex Titles: 
baccifera, It grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, 
and many parts of Europe. 

2, Mulber:y Spinach is titled, Blitum capitellis 
ſparfis lateralibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Atri- 
plex Hlveſtris, mori frudu. It grows naturally 
in France, Italy, and Spain. 


Blitum is of the claſs and order Monandrid 
Digynia; and the characters are, pee wa and 
U Order 


1. CAL vx is a tripartite, patent, permanent in the 


perianthium. The ſegments are oval, and of Linnzan | 
item. 

equal ſize, and two of them gape more . 

than the other. kt Wha 


2. CoRoLLa. There is none. 

3. STAMEN is a ſmall, erect, ſetaceous fila- 
ment, longer than the calyx, and placed within 
the intermediate ſegment, with a didymous an- 
thera, 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval pointed ger- 
men, and two erect gaping ſtyles the length of 
the ſtamina, with ſimple ſtigmas. 

5. PerICaRPlum 1s a very ſmall, oval, com- 
preſſed capfulc. « 

6. SemeExn. The ſeed is (ſingle, round, com- 
preſſed, and of the ſize of the capſule. 
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HE Annuals of this genus are, 
species. 1. The Common Borage. 
2. Indian Borage. ; 
3. African. Borage. 
Common 1. The firſt is the Common Borage, with a 
Borage broad rough leaf, and a blue flower, and which is 
deſeribed. ſeldom propagated in our gardens except for its 
uſe in cool tankards, and for the ſake alſo of the 
flowers, when they are to be uſed in medi- 
cine. . 
FI There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
Varieties, flowers, another with red, and a third with va- 
riegated leaves, all of which flower the whole 
ſummer, when they have got footing in a garden 
for having once obtained a few plants, they will 
flower and ſcatter their ſeeds, which will come 
up in ſuch plenty, that they will be as difficult 
: to extirpate as weeds. 
Indian 2. Indian Borage riſes with a rough ſtalk to 
the height of about a foot. The leaves grow 
oppolite by pairs, are very rough, and embrace 
the ſtalk with their baſe: They are moderately 
broad, but the calycinal leaves are narrow and 
ſpear-ſhaped. The flowers are of a pale-yellow 
colour ; they will be in blow in July, and ripen 
their ſeeds in the autumn. 
3. African Borage. This plant alſo hath a 
rough ſtalk, growing to about a foot in height. 
The leaves are very rough, and grow oppolite 


and 
African 
Borage 


deſcribed. on the branches on very ſhort footitalks. Thoſe 


belonging to the calyx are oval, ſharp-pointed, 
and erect. The flowers are white ; they come 


out in July, and ripen their ſeeds in the au- 


rumn. 


B OK. AQ 


In order to have theſe plants flower early, the Culture, 
beſt way will be to ſow the ſeeds in the autumn, 
in a warm well-ſheltered place; the plants will 
then readily come up, ſtand the winter, and will 
flower in June and July; whereas if the ſowin 
is deferred until the ſpring, the plants will often 
not be in blow before Auguſt ; fo that unleſs 
the autumn proves favourable, they will be too 
late to ripen their ſeeds. x 

Theſe plants do not bear removing well, on 
which account the ſeeds ſhould always be fown 
where the plants are to remain. The ſituation 
ſhould be naturally warm : If they are ſown in 
the autumn, and the foil be light and ſandy, it 
will be ſo much the better. 

1, The Common Borage is titled, Borago foliis 
omnibus alternis, calycibus patentibus. In the Har- 
tus Cliffort. it is termed, Borago calycibus patenti- 
bus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Buglaſſum latifolium 
borago ;, and John Bauhine, Borago floribus ceru- 
leis. It grows naturally in England, and other 
parts of Europe. | | 

2. Indian Borage is, Borago foliis ramificationum 
oppoſitis amplexicaulibus, calycinis foliolis ſagittatis. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it 1s termed, Borago caly- 
cinis foliis ſagittatis ereflis. Plukenet calls it, An- 
chuſe degeneris facie, Indie orientalis berba, 2 


Titles. 


| dri-capſularis, It grows naturally in the 


Indies. 

3. African Borage is, Borago foliis ramificatio- 
num oppoſitis petiolatis, calycinis feliolis ovatis acutis 
ereciis, Plukenet calls it, Cynegloſſum boraginis 


| 1 < 2 Eibiopicum. 7 grows naturally in 
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HERE are a few ſpecies of the Cabbage 
that are preſerved as curioſities in ſome 
gardens, viz. 


1. The Oriental Cabbage. 


8 
Species. 2. The Yellow Perfoliate Cabbage. 


3. The China Spear: leaved Cabbage. 
4. The Oval-leaved China Cabbage. 
Deterip- 8. The T urnep Cabbage. | 
tion of 1. The Oriental Cabbage riſes with a branch- 
Oriental, ing, brittle ſtalk to the height of about two 
feet. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and 
quite ſurround the ſtalks with their baſe. The 
flowers are white, will be in blow in June, and 
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| are ſucceeded by quadrangular pods, containin 

ripe ſeeds, in * A F 9 

2. The Yellow Perfoliate Cabbage hath a 

ſlender, ſmooth, branching ſtalk of lower growth Yellow 
than the former. The leaves are mn d, Perfoliate 
and the ſtalk appears as if thruſt through — 
near the baſe. The flowers are yellow, will be 
in in June, and ripen their ſeeds in Au- 
guſt. 

3. The China Spear- leaved Cabbage will grow and 
to about two feet high. The leaves are ſpear- China 
ſhaped, oval, ſmooth, undivided, and have their Soca 


leaved 


ſe 


edges indented. The flowers are produced, like Cabbage. 
tho 
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thoſe of the Cole-wort, in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt. | 
Deſcrip- 4. The Oval- leaved China Cabbage. This 
ion of the plant branches like the Cole wort. The leaves 
3 are oval, and nearly entire; but the floral leaves 
China are ſpear - ſhaped, and embrace the ſtalk with 
their baſe. The flowers come out in June like 
ſome of the Cole-worts, and ripen their ſeeds in 
and Auguſt. 
Tornep 5. The Turnep Cabbage is reckoned a cu- 
Cabbage. rioſity by thoſe who are not acquainted with it, 
the bottom part of it reſembling a large turnep, 
and the top a cabbage or cole- wort. But as this 
is now grown pretty common, is a variety of 
the Common Cabbage only, and cultivated for 
the ule of the table, a further account ſhall be 
given of it among the Cabbages, where the reader 
will find it treated of as an eſculent. 
culture The ſeeds of the firſt two ſpecies ſhould be 
of the ſown in March, very thinly, on a bed of any 
ov ng common garden-mould made fine. Juſt raking 
Pe them in will be ſufficient; and where they come 
up too cloſe, they mult be thinned to about a 
foot and a half diſtance. They will then flower 
ſirong in June, and perfect their ſeeds in Au- 


Bur; 
Culture The ſeeds of the third and fourth ſpecies 
of the ſhould be ſown in like manner in the autumn as 
ne ran ſoon as they, are ripe. They will readily come 
ſpecies, VP» Þut ſhould not be tranſplanted ; fo that it 
will be proper to thin them to about two feet 
diſtance from each other, and they will then 
flower ſtrong in June, and perfect heir ſeeds in 
Auguſt. 

After having once obtained all theſe ſpecies, 
they will ſcatter their ſeeds, and keep up the 
ſucceſſion themſelves, without giving you any 
trouble, except keeping them clean from weeds, 
and thinning them where they appear too cloſe. 

Caltore The ſeeds of the Turnep Cabbage ſhould be 
of the ſown in Auguſt; and when the plants have got 
Fo mw about five or ſix leaves, they ſhould be pricked 
ge. | - 
out in another bed at about four inches diſtance 
from each other, and in October or November 
ſhould be ſet out for good. In the ſpring, the 
ſtalk immediately above the ſurface of the 
ground will begin to ſwell, and in a very little 
time will aſſume the appearance of a turnep, 
which will continue to grow larger and larger the 
greateſt part of the ſummer; all which time the 
cabbage leaves being at the top, it has a very ſin- 
gular look. In winter the globular part becomes 


fit for eating; and in ſpring the ſtalks advance for 
flowering, like others of * Cabbage ſpecies. 

I. The Oriental Cabbage is titled, Braſſica Tits: 
foliis cordatis amplexicaulibus glabris, radicatibus 
ſcabris integerrimis, filiquis tetragonis. Cluſius 
calls it, Brafſica campeſtris ; Caſpar Bauhine; 


| Braſſica campeſtris perfoliata, floke allo; Tourne- 


fort, Braſſica Orientalis perfoliata, flore alba, fili- 
qud quadranguld, It grows naturally in the Eaſt ; 
alſo about 132 in France, and in ſome 
parts of England. | 

2. Yellow Ferfoliate Cabbage is, Braſſica ra- 
dice cauleque tenui, foliis caulinis uniformibus cor- 
datis ſeſhilibus. Loeſel calls it, Braſſica cam- 
peſtris perfoliata, flore luteo. It grows naturally 
in moſt parts of Europe. 

3. China Spear-leaved Cabbage is titled, Braſ- 
fuca foliis lanctolato-avatis glabris indiviſis dentatis. 

It grows naturally in China. A 

4. China Oval-leaved Cabbage is titled, Braſ- 
fica foliis ovalibus ſubintegerrimis, floralibus am- 
Plexicaulibus lanceolatis, calycibus ungue petalorum 
longioribus. It is a native of China. 

5. The Turnep Cabbage being a variety of 
the Common Cabbage, its title is, Braſkca ra- 
dice cauleſcente tereti carnoſd, Cammerarius calls 
it, Caulo-rapum; John Bauhine, Braſſica caulo- 
rapa, It is a native of England, RE 
Braſſica is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia Claſs and 
Siliguoſa; and the characters are, _ 

1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of four 7. 
ſpear - ſhaped, narrow, concave, erect, parallel, (yftem. 
deciduous leaves, The cha- 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four petals placed raQters: 
croſs-ways. Theſe petals are nearly oval, plane, 
patent, and entire, x | 

There are four oval, nefarious glands, one 
of which is placed between each of the ſhort 
ſtamina and the piſtil, and one on the outer ſide 
of each of the longer itamina and the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are fix {ubulated, erect filaments, 
the two oppoſite ones of which are of the length 
of the calyx, and the other four are a little 
longer. Their antherz are erect and pointed. 

4. PisTILLuM conſiſts of a taper germen the 
length of the ſtamina, a very ſhort ſtyle the 
thickneſs of the germen, and a capitated entire 
ſtigma. 

- PerICARPIUM is a Jong, taper, depreſſed 
pod, formed of two valves, and containing two 


cells. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, and round. 
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aſs-kind, called, 
Species, 1. Oat-Grafs, or Corn Brome-Grafs. 
2. Field Brome-Graſs. 

3. Soft Brome-Graſs. 

4. Barren Brome-Graſs, or Wild Oats; 
5. Wall Wild Oats. 


6. Greater Barren Brome - Graſs, or Wild Oats. 


TI genus comprehends many ſhort-lived | 
ſpecies of the 


F 


7. Red Brome-Graſs. 

1 . FO 

T are all very inſignificant graſſes, moſt 
of them going be en of Wild Oats, Bar- 
ren Oats, Wood Oats, Hedge Oats, and the like. 
Many of them are too common in cultivated 
fields, riſing among grain of all forts z whilſt 


| others are found under hedges, in woods, * 
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Titles. 


and no inconſiderable ſhare occupy the tops of | 


old buildings, walls, &c. They are not men- 
tioned here as cultivated plants, but with a deſign 
only to introduce the titles, for the ſatisfaction of 
thoſe who would chuſe to know the true names 
of theſe Brome-graſſes, which are as follow: 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Bromus paniculd 
nutante, ſpiculis evato-oblongis. In the Flora Lapp. 
It is termed, Bromus culmo paniculato, ſpicts com- 
Prefſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it. Feſtuca graminea, 
Juba effuſd ,, alſo, Feſtuca graminea nemoralis lati- 
felia mollis; Rudbeck, Feſtuca avenacea Kerilis 
elatior circa Uyſaliam;, Ray, Gramen avenaceum 
Dumetorum paniculd ſparſd; Moriſon, Gramen 
avenaceum Dumetorum paniculatum majus hirſutum. 


It grows common in England, and moſt parts of 


Europe. 

2. Field Brome-Graſs is, Bromus paniculd pa- 
tente, ſpiculis ovatis, ariſtis reftis, Van Royen 
calls ir, F:fuca culmo panicu'ato, ſpicis compreſſo- 
ovatis ;, Caſpar Bavhine, Feſtuca graminea, glumis 
birſutis; and Moriſon, Gramen avenaceum jegetale 
mejus, glu mã turgidiore. In the former edition of 
the Species Plantarum this ſpecies is titled, Bromus 
panicu'd erectd warfata, It grows naturally in 
England, and molt parts of Europe. 

3. Soft Brome-Grals is, Bromus paniculd eretti- 
wuſculi, ſpicis ovalis, ariſtis redtis, foliis molliſſime 
viliſis. |) ournetort calls it, Gramen avenaceum, 
locauſtie vs anguſtis candicantibus & ariſtatis , 
Mourilon, Gramen avenaceum pratenſe, paniculd 
favanata e villoſd; and Ray, Feſtuca avenacea 
hirſutn, panicu'ts minus ſparſis. It grows naturally 
in dry places in moſt of the ſouthern parts of 


Europe. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 


tion of the right, 


Panama 
Erowallia 


and 
Browallia 
of Peru, 


4. Parren Brome-Graſs, or Wild Oats, is, 

"roms paniculas patuls, ſpicis oblongis dijlichis, 
gl mis ſubulato-ariftatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Feſtuca avenacea ſterilis elatior; and Tourneforr, 
Gramen avenaceum, pan cui ſparſd, locuſtis ma- 
Joribus & ariſtatis. It grows naturally in 
woods, hedges, by the borders of fields and 
way - ſides in England, and moſt countries of 
Europe. 
5. Wall Oats is, Bromus paniculd nutante, ſpicu- 
tis linearibus. Tournefort calls it, Gramen murg- 
rum, ſpicis pendulis anguſtioribus; Ray, Fefiuca 
atenacea ſterilis, ſpicis erectis; and Morilon, Fe, 
tuca avenacea Rerilis, pedicellis lrevioribus et ſpicis 
ere:its. It grows naturally on walls and in dry 
places in England, and moſt countries of Eu— 
rope. 

6. Greater Barren Brome- Graſs is, Bromus pa- 
niculd patulo-ered, ſpiculis linearibus : intermedits 
geminis, pedicellis incraſſatis. Barreher calls it, 
Bromus Herilis, erefd paniculd, major; and Scheuch- 
zer, Cramen bromoides pumilum, locuſtis erectis ma- 
joribus ariſtatis. It grows naturally in England, 
and the South of Europe. 

7. Red Brome-Graſs is, Promus paniculd faſci- 
culatd, ſpiculis ſubſeſſilibus villaſis, ariſtis erectis. 
John Bauhine calls it, Gramen paniculd molli ru- 
bente. It grows naturally in Spain. 

8. Racemoſe Brome-Graſs is, Bromus racemo 
Aimpliciſſimo, pedunculis unifloris, floribus ſulſexſeris 
Lezvibus ariſtatis, Ray calls it, Feſtuca avenacea 
ſpicis Rrigofroribus è glumis glabris com pactis. It is 


| a native of England. 
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TT ERE are two ſpecies of this genus, 
both of which are Annuals. They are 
called, 

i. Panama Browallia. 

2. Browallia of Peru. | 

1. The Panama Browallia riſes with an up- 
branching ſtalk to the height of about 
two feet. The leaves are oval, ſpear - ſhaped, 

inted, and placed with footſtalks on the 
— 2 The flowers grow ſingly from the 
wings of the leaves on long footſtalks: It is a 
ſingle, funnel-ſhaped petal, irregularly divided 
at the top, and of various colours, being ſome- 
times blue, purple, or red, and ſometimes tints 
of all theſe colours will at once diſplay them- 
ſelves in the ſame flower. It flowers the latter 
end of the ſummer, and very rarely brings its 
ſeeds to perfection in out gardens.” | 

2. Browallia of Peru. 
thick, large, 


row to 


W A 


This ſpecies hath a a 
rigid, branching ſtalk, that will 
a yard or four feet high. The 
eaves are oval, ſpear - ſhaped, and placed on | 
footſtalks on the branches. 1 he flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves, and ſometimes 
each ſupports one flower only; though at other 


— 


A. 


* 


times five or fix flowers will grow together on 
the ſame footſtalk : They are of a deep - blue 
or violet colour, will be in blow in Auguſt or 
September, and but very rarely ripen their ſeeds 
with us. Ds 
Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing of the ſeeds 
in pots 1n the ſpring, and immediately plunging 
them into a moderate hot-bed. When they come 
up, you mult give them as much air as poſſible, 
and frequently fprinkle them with water. When 
the plants are about three or four inches high, 
each muſt have a ſeparate ſmall por, which 
muſt be again plunged into a ſecond hot-bed. 
At this time they muſt be watered and ſhade 
until they have taken root; and the watering 
muſt be conſtantly repeated as you find occaſion. 
When the heat of this ſecond hot-bed abates, a 
third muſt be provided; and at your removing 
them into this, 125 them a plentiful watering, 
and always ſhade the glaſſes in the middle of 
the day. Water them frequently, raiſe the glaſſes 
conſtantly, and daily harden them more and 
more to endure the open air. In June they 
may be ſet abroad, turning the mould out of 
the pots with the roots into the places where 
they 
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Titles. 


Claſs 


they are 7 to flower; and if theſe rules 
have been duly obſerved, you may expect them 
to ſhew their bloom in July. They will often 
continue flowering until October. Sometimes 
they will perfect their ſeeds when planted abroad; 
but as in general they ſeldom flower before the 
end of Auguſt, and the ſeeds. rarely ripen in 
the open air, the beſt way will be to remove a 
few plants of each ſpecies into the ſtove, where 
you will be pretty ſure of obtaining good ſeeds 
for a ſucceſſion, | | 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Browallia pedun- 
culis unifloris. It grows naturally in Panama. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Browallia pe- 
228 unifloris multifloriſque. It grows naturally 
in Peru. 

Browallia is of the claſs and order Didynamia 


and order Angioſpermia; and the characters are, 


in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 


1. Cal vx is a ſhort, monophyllous, tubulous, 


permanent perianthium, indented in five unequal | 


The cha- parts at the top. 


racters. 


Briony of upper ſurface has many callous ſpots. 


Crete 


Culture. 
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THERE is one ſpecies of this genus that 


is an Annual, and requires nice manage- 


ment to bring its fruit (which is its greateſt 


beauty) to perfection. It is called The Spotted 
Briony of Crete. There are ſeveral varieties of 
it, and all riſe with weak, rambling ſtalks, lay- 
ing hold of every-thing that is near them. 

The leaves are large, palmated, and _ 
The 
flowers may be brought to ſhew themſelves in 
July or Auguſt; but their fruit, in Which the 
greateſt beauty of this plant conſiſts, will ſeldom 
be brought to perfection, unleſs the plants are 
removed into the ſtove, where they will make 
a pretty appearance among other plants, ſome 
being of a deep-red colour, ſome white, others 
variegated, ſome oval, and ſome round. 

They are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a 
moderate hot-bed in March. When the plants 
are of ſize to remove, each muſt be ſet in a 


ſeparate pot; and care muſt be taken, on the re- 


Yor. II. 
80. 


| 


men, a filiforme ſtyle the length 


— 


2. CoroLLA is a ſingle, infundibuliforme pe- 
tal, The tube is cylindrical, and twice the . 
of the calyx. The limb is plane, and divided 
into five roundiſh, emarginated ſegments, the 
upper of which is larger than the other four, 
which are equal. . 

3. STAMINA. There are four filaments in 
the mouth of the flower: The two upper ones 
are very ſhort; the under are broad, long, co- 
loured, and reflexed. The antheræ are conni- 
vent, and incurved. Ta 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, retuſe ger- 
of the tube of 
the corolla, and a thick, four-lobed ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, obtuſe capſule 
of one cell, opening four different ways at the 
top. 
A SgMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, and 
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moval, to have as much earth às poſſible at the 
root of each plant. When the buſineſs is done, 
the pots muſt be plunged into a ſecond hot- bed, 
at which time they muſt be watered; and this 
muſt frequently be repeated afterwards, and air 
muſt be given them, by raiſing of the glaſſes, 
as there ſhall be occaſion. You will ſoon find 
your plants will get rambling ; ſo that you may 
either harden them by degrees to the open air, 
and ſet them abroad againſt a wall, training 
their branches up to it; or you may remove them 
into the ſtove, and train their branches up to 
the back-part of it, where they will have a pretty 
2 and be ſure of bringing their ſeeds to per- 
ection. 


This ſpedies is titled, Bryonia foliis palmatis Titles, 


ſupra calloſo-puntatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Bryonia Cretica maculata; and John Bauhine, 
Bryonia alba maculata. It grows naturally in 


| Crete. 
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Deſcrip- 
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pelier 
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Bunias. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Annual 


Spaniſh 
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HE two annual ſpecies of this genus that 
- preſent themſelves for this place, are, 


1. The Montpelier Bunias,—and 
2. The Italian HBunias. | 


- 1. The Montpelier Bunias has many weak, 
ſpreading branches, that naturally incline towards 
e ground, The leaves are deeply finuated or 
divided into many parts, and their colour 1s 
bluiſh. The flowers grow ſingly from the wings 
of the Jeaves toward the tops of the branches; 
they are of a pale colour, will be in blow in 
July, and are ſucceeded by ſhort, four-cornered, 
double- creſted pods, containing one or two ripe 
ſeeds, in the autumn. 

2. The Italian Hunias. 
ſpecies are oblong, hairy, deeply ſinuated, and 
the radical ones ſpread themſelves on the ground. 
Among thele ariſe a few branching ſtalks to the 
height of about a foot and a half, which are 
garniſhed with oblong, rough, indented leaves 


near the bottom. The flowers grow from the 


ſides of the branches towards the top, have 
ſhort [!ootſtalks, and are placed alternately ; they 
are of a purple colour, will be in blow in July 
or Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth, oval, 
pointed pods, containing one or two roundiſh 
ſeeds, which will be ripe in the autumn. 


The leaves of this 


1 A 5. 


Theſe ſpecies are beſt propagated by ſowing Method 


of the ſeeds' in the autumn, ſoon after they are of propa- 3 
ripe, in the places where they are deſigned to 8s. z 


remain. They love a moiſt, ſhady ſituation; and 
after they come up, they will call for no trouble, 
except keeping them clean from weeds, and 
thinning them where they are too cloſe. Seeds 


ſown in the autumn will produce plants that will 


flower in July or Auguſt; whereas thoſe ſown 
in the ſpring ſeldom flower before the end of 
Auguſt or September; ſo that unleſs the autumn 
proves favourable, they do not always perfect 
their ſeeds. : 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Bunias filiculrs Titles. 


tetragonis, angulis bhicriſtratis In the orins Up- 
„al. it is termed, Bunias foliis antrorſum ſinuatis; 
in the Hortus Cliffort. Bunias. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Erucago Monſpeliaca, filiqua quad ua 
echinata. It grows naturally in moiſt places r 
Montpelier. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Bunias /liculis 
ovatis levibus ancipitibus, Sauvages calls it, 
Crambe foliis ſuccutentis linearibus pinnato-centatis. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Rapranus 
fliquis ovalis angulatis monoſpermis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Eruca maritima Italica, ſiliqua haſte 
cuſpidi ſimili. It grows naturally near the ſea- 
ſhores in Europe, Africa. and America, 
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T HE AFeriſcus of old botaniſts is now com- 
prehended in this genus; and there are 
two ſpecies of it, which are Annuals, and more 
generally known by that name than any other. 
Theſe are uſually called, 

1. The Annual Spaniſh Aſferiſcus. 

2. The Sweet-ſcented Portugal Aſteriſcus. 

1. Annual Spaniſh Aſteriſcus. There are ſe- 
veral varieties of this ſpecies that differ in the 
ſize of the plants, leaves, and flowers, ſome of 
which will grow to little better than a foot high, 
whilſt others will grow to upwards of a yard. 
The ſtalk ſends forth branches in the alternate 
way, which uſually exceed the main ſtem it 
height. The leaves allo grow alternately, are 
ſpear - ſhaped, hairy, entire, and embrace the 
ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers are produced 
from the extremities of the branches on ſhort 
footſtalks; the calyx of each conſiſts of about 
ſeven rigid, acute leaves, which ſpread themſelves 


ot 
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beyond the flower. The flower itſelf is radiated, 
of a bright- yellow colour, will be in blow in 
June or July, and ripen the ſeeds in the au- 
tumn. 

2. Sweet - ſcented Portugal Aferiſcus. This is 
a ſmall plant, ſeldom growing higher than above 
a foot; though it ſends forth many branches 
near the bottom which are produced in the al- 
ternate way, The leaves alio are placed al- 
ternately; they are oblong, hairy, obtuſe, and, 
having no footſtalks, fit cloſe to the branches. 


The flowers are radiated, yellow, and fincly 


ſcented: they appear in June or July, and, ripen 
their ſeeds in the autumn. 
There are two or three varieties of this ſpecies, 


— at 


n 
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W 


and 
Sweet- 44 
ſcented : 
Portugal | 
Aſterifcus 


Varieties 


one of which has fine cream- coloured flowers; of it. 
the others are of the different tints of yellow, 
&c. &c. | 

In the propagation of theſe ſpecies, no more 
trouble need be beſtowed than to ſow the ſeeds 


in 


Culture, 
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in the beginning of April in the places where 
they are to remain. Many of theſe plants ſhould 
be ſet together to make a ſhow, and their diſ- 
tance from each other ſhould be according to 
their ſize. The ſecond ſpecies may be allowed 
about a foot; but the former a foot and a half; 
and the talleſt growing varieties of it two feet 
diſtance from each other. Previous to the ſow- 
ing, therefore, let the ground be well dug, and 
the ſurface made ſmooth and even. Let a few 
ſeeds be ſown at the above diſtances, covering 
them down with about a quarter of an inch of 
fine mould; and place a ſtick by each part, to 
direct you to the places where you may ex- 
pect them to come up. If your ſeeds are 
good, they will ſoon appear; and where more 
than two or three plants come up together, 
the weakeſt muſt be pulled out, leaving only 
that number by each mark to flower, ag they 
would otherwiſe be crowded, and not appear in 
their natural eaſe and beauty. Weeds, as they 
ariſe among them, mult be conſtantly pulled up ; 


| 


and if the ſeaſon proves favourable, your plants 
will ſhew their bloſſom by the end of June; 
though, in general, it is obſervable, they do not 
flower before the end of July, and often noc 
until Augult ; ſo great a difference will propi- 
tious or retarding ſeaſons make on plants ſown 
on one ſort of ſoil, and at the fame time. 


1. The Annual Spaniſh Ateriſcus is titled, Titles. 


Buphthalmum calycibus acute ſolicfts, foliis altern:s 
lanceolatis amplexicaulibus integerrimis, caule ber- 
baceo. Caſpar Bauhine calls ir, Mier luteus, fo- 
luis ad florem rigidis; and Barrelier, After legi- 
timus, Cluſii alter five ſpinoſus luteus. It grows 
naturally in Spain, Italy, France, and in the 
Eaſt, 

2. Sweet-ſcented Portugal Aferiſcus is titied, 
Buphthalmum calycibas obtuſe folinſis ſeffilibus axil- 
laribus, foliis alternis oblongis obiuſes, caule ber- 
baces, Breynius calls it, Chryſanthemum cony- 
⁊oides Luſitanicum; and Bocrhaave, Aſteriſcus an- 
nuus Luſitanicus odoratus., It grows naturally in 
Portugal and Crete. 
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THERE are ſeveral ſpecies of Bupleurum 

that grow naturally in the wild and uncul- 

tivated parts of the world, and are rarely. ad- 

mitted into any but botannic gardens. Such 

perſons, however, as are diſpoſed to have ſome 
of the ſpecies among their Annuals, may take, 
1. The Common Thorough-wax. | 


specie. 2. The Leaſt Hare's-ear. 

3. The Italian Hare's-ear, 

4. The Spaniſh Hare's-ear. 

5. The French Hare's-ear, | 
6 . 1. The Common Thorough-wax grows natu- 
Tho. rally in many parts of England; and there are 
rough- ſeveral varieties of it, ſuch as the Curled-lcaved, 
wax the Double-flowered, &c. The ſtalk is ſlender, 


deſetibed. round, brittle, and branching, The leaves are 


oval, and ſurround the ſtalk at their baſe; ſo 
that the branches appear to be thruſt through 
them. The flowers terminate the branches in 


umbels, arg of a pale- yellow colour, will be in 
blow in May and June, and ripen their ſeeds in 
Augult. 
Deſcrip- 2. The Leaſt Hare's-ear is alſo of Engliſh 
tion of the growth, but nothing near ſo common as the for- 
Leaſt, mer. It is a low plant; and the leaves are 
very narrow, ſharp-pointed, and [it cloſe with- 
out any footſtalks. The flowers grow in alter- 
nate umbels, appear in June and July, and ripen 
their ſeeds in Auguſt. : 
3. Italian Hare's-ear, This ſpecies grows na- 


ſs turally in the vineyards and other parts of Italy. 


The ſtalk is very branching, and angular; the 


leaves are narrow, and ſpear-ſhaped ; and the 
fowers are produced in compound umbels 1n 
June and July, and ripen their ſeeds in Sep- 
tember, 

The ſtalks are an- 


Spaniſh, 4. Spaniſh Hare's-ear. 


gular, and branching; the leaves are fpear-ſhaped, 


| 


— 
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and narrow; and the flowers grow both in com- 
pound and ſimple umbels in June and July, and 
ripen their ſeeds in September. 

5. The French Hare's-car riſes with an up- 
right, branching ſtalk, to the height of four or 
five feet. 
ſmooth. The flowers are produced in compound 
umbels in June and July, are of a yellow co- 
lour, and are uſually ſuccceded by ripe ſeeds in 
autumn. x 


The beſt way of raiſing all theſe ipecies is by 
ſowing of the ſeeds in the places where they are 
to remain, ſoon after they are ripe z. for they 
will then flower earlier, and be ſurer of growing, 
than if kept until ſpring. After the plants come 
up, nothing 1s to be done, except thinning them 
where they appear too cloſe, and keeping them 
conſtantly clean from weeds. They will then 


flower in perfection, and, if permitted, ſcatter 


their ſeeds, which will come up, and continue 
the ſucceſſion without further trouble. 


1. The Common Thorough- wax is titled, Bu- 
pleurum involucris univerſalibus nullis, foliis per- 
foliatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Bu- 
pleurum foliis evatis perfaliatis. Calpar Bauhine 
calls it, Perfoliata vulgaliſſima arvenſis; and Do- 
donæus, Perfoliata. It grows naturally among 


corn in England and moſt of the ſouthern coun- 


tries of Europe. 

2. The Leaſt Hare's-ear is titled, Bupleurum 
umbell:s ſmplicibus alternis pentaphylits ſubtrificrts. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Bupleurum 
foliis linearibus acutis ſefilibus. Columna calls it, 
Bupleurum tertium minimum; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Bupleurum angu$ifſmo folio. It grows naturally 
in England, Italy, and Germany, 

3. 1 he Italian Hare's-car is titled, Buplæeurum 

involucris 


The leaves are narrow, graſſy, and e 


and 
French 
Hare's- 
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Deſcrip- 


invelucris pentaphyllis acutis, univerſali triphyllo, 
faoſculo centrali altiore, ramis divaricatis. Haller 
calls it, Bupleurum foliis gramineis, calyce 2 
liari preg ariflate rigido , Caſpar Bauhine, 
Per foliata minor augu#ifolia, bupleuri folio ; and 
Columna, Perfoliata minima, bupleuri folio. It 
is a native of Italy. 


4- Spaniſh Hare's-ear is titled, Bupleurum um- 


bellis compoſitis ſimulque ſimplicibus. It grows na- 
turally in Spain. 

5. The F rench Hare's- ear is titled, Bupleurum 
caule erecto paniculato, foliis linearibus, involucris 
triphyllis, involucellis pentaphyllis, Magnol calls 
it, Bupleurum annuum anguftifolium ; and Ray, 
Bupleurum minus . Monſpelienſe. It is 
a native of France and Italy. 
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CACALIA. 


T HE Annuals of this genus are, 
| 1. The Perfoliate Cacalia, or Indian 
Groundſel. 
2. Sonchus- leaved Cacalia. 
1. The Perfoliate Cacalia. The ſtalk is up- 


tion of the right, and undivided. The leaves are elliptical, 


Perfoliate 


Varieties. 


Culture. 


ſmooth, crenated, and in ſome varieties marked 
with numerous black ſpots. The flowers are 
produced from the ends of the ſtalks in Sep- 
tember; but by the aſſiſtance of a hot - bed 
in bringing the plants forward in the ſpring, 
they may be made to flower in June or July, 
and perfect their ſeeds ſoon after. 

2. Sonchus-leaved Cacalia. The ſtalk of this 
ſpecies is herbaceous. The leaves are lyre-ſhaped, 
indented, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 5 

There are three varieties of this ſpecies that 
are pretty permanent, called, 

The Dwarf Sow-thiſtle-leaved Cacalia. 

The Larger Purple-flowered Cacalia. 

The Small Yellow-flowered Cacalia. 

Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by ſowing 
of the ſeeds in a border of fine mould in the 
ſpring, 2 hardly a barley - corn's 
breadth deep. hen they come up, they will 
require no trouble, except thinning them where 
they appear too cloſe, and now-and-then _—— 
them water in very dry weather. They wil 


then flower in the autumn, and frequently per- 


fect their ſeeds. 


„XXI. 


FOREIGN COLT FOOT. 


In order to have them earlier in blow, give 
the ſeeds a gentle hot-bed at firſt ; and in May, 
making choice of a moiſt day, let them be 
taken up, with a ball of earth to each root, and 
planted in the places where they are deſigned to 
remain. Plants thus — M will flower earlier 
in the ſummer, and perfect their ſeeds; which 
being crowned with down, are often conveyed 
by the wind all over the garden, from which 
frequently ariſe plants that will be ſtronger and 


better than any raiſed from the regularly ſowing 
of the ſeed. 


ems 


1. The Perfoliate Cacalia, or Indian Ground- Titles; 


ſel, is titled, Cacalia caule berbaceo indiviſo, foliis 


ellipticis ſubcrenatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 


termed, Porophyllum foliis ellipticis. Plumier calls 
it, Tagetis foliis integris perforatis ; Moriſon, Se- 
necio Indicus, atriplicis folio glabro; and Pluke- 
net, Chryſanthemum Americanum fruteſcens, balſa- 
mine foliis nigris maculis punctatis. It grows na- 
turally in America. | 

2. Sonchus -Jeaved Cacalia is titled, Cacalia 
caule herbaceo, foliis lyratis amplexicaulibns den- 
tatis. In the Flora Zeyl. it is termed, Kleinia 
caule berbaceo, foliis lyratis. Plukenet calls it, 
Senecio maderaſpatanus, ſinapios folio, floribus par- 
vis luteis ; Burman, Cbondrilla Zeylanica minor 
marina, folio finapios ; Rhumphius, Sonchus am- 
boinenfis ; and Petiver, Tagolina luzonum, 
purpureo. It grows naturally in Ceylon and 
China, | 
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1 5 HE Annuals that preſent themſelves under 
this head, are, ; 

1. Pot Marigold. 

2. Field Marigold. 

3. Jeruſalem Marigold. 1 

4. Ca Leafy-ſtalked Marigold. | 
5. African Heart-ſeed, or Leafy-ſtalked Ma- 
rigold. 

6. Æthiopian Naked-ſtalked Marigold. 

1. Pot Marigold, This ſpecies, in its com- 
mon and fingle ſtate, is very little regarded, 
otherwiſe than as it is an excellent pot-herb. But 
there are varieties of it that are cultivated for 
the beauty of their flowers as well as for kitchen 
and medicinal uſes; ſuch as, 

The Common Double-flowered Marigold. 

The Giant or Monſtrous Marigold. 

The Single Lemon-coloured, 

The Double Lemon-coloured, 

The Small Proliferous, —and 

The Large Proliferous Marigold. 

Theſe are the valuable ſingularities of this 
ſpecies. In order to continue — in their per- 
fection of beauty, the ſorts ſhould be ſtationed 
in ſeparate. parts of the garden; and when they 
come into flower, if any ſingle, ſemi-double, and 
others of bad property appear, they ſhould be 
immediately pulled up, leaving the largeſt and 
the fineſt plants of the different ſorts to 13 
the ſeeds ; otherwiſe the farina of the bad plants 
would impregnate the other, and thus bad ſeeds 
might probably be collected from the beſt flowers. 
The ſceds of both the forts of Proliferous Mari- 
golds ſhould be collected from the large center 
plants, and not thoſe that grow from the calyx ; 
lo that when the beſt of theſe are marked for 
ſeeds, it would be advileable to cut off all the 
{lide-flowers, the ſeeds of which have a much 
greater tendency to degenerate than thoſe which 
are produced trom the center plant. 

With theſe precautions all theſe varieties may 
be continued in perfection. You may ſow the 
ſeeds any time in the autumn or ſpring; and 
after they have once flowered, they will ſcatter 
their ſeeds, which will come up, and continue 
the ſucceſſion, without further trouble, except 
pulling up the worlt ſorts when they come into 

low, as before. They come into flower in 
June, and continue the ſucceſſion of bloom un- 
til the froſt ſtops them. 5 hes 
2. Field Marigold. This is a low plant, that 
divides into ſeveral ſlender branches, which grow 


near the ground. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- 


Jeruſalem 


Hopes, hairy, and embrace the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale- 
yellow colour; they grow from the ends of the 
branches on long, naked footſtalks, appear in 
June, and continue the ſucceſſion of bloom until 
he froſt ſtops them. The beſt time for ga- 
t 


and if they are permitted to ſcatter, they will 
28 you plants enough without any trou- 
e 


3 Jeruſalem Marigold. This is a low-branch- 
Vor. II. | 
7 


ering the leeds is in Auguſt and September; 


| 


2 


| 


| 
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ing plant. The leaves are like the former, but 
free from hairs, and have a rough border. The 
flowers terminate the branches in June, July, &c. 
and ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber. 

4. Cape Leafy-ſtalked Marigold. The ſtalks Les 
are about half a foot long, very leafy, and de- galked, 
cline towards the ground. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſinvated, indented, and of a pale-green 
colour. The flowers are very beautiful, and 
grow ſingly from the ends of the branches; the 
rays are of a violet colour on the outſide, but 
whitiſh within, and the bottom of the flower is 
purple. They begin flowering in June, and 
often continue in ſucceſſion until autumn; before 
which time good ſeeds from the firſt-blown flowers 
may be gathered, 23 

5. African Heart- ſeed. The ſtalks are mode- African, 
rately thick, very full of leaf, and about a foot 
long. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and indented, 

The flowers are ſmall, grow on very ſlender foot- 

ſtalks, and are of the ſame colour with the for- 

mer; they come out in June, and continue flow- _ 
ering all ſummer. | and 
6. Ethiopian Naked-ſtalked Marigold. The Kthio- 
ſtalks are weak, about ſix or eight inches long, and Make 4- 
ber with few or no leaves. The leaves are falked 
pear-ſhaped, and deeply indented. The flowers Marigold 
grow on ſlender footſtalks; the outſide of the rays deſcribed. 
are of a pale- purple colour, but white within, and 

the center of the flower is of a dark colour; they 

come out in June, and continue the blow moſt 

pe of the ſummer. The ſeeds of thele two 

orts are flat, and ſhaped like an heart. We! 

It is impoſſible to err in the culture of any Propaga- 
of theſe forts. Sow the ſeeds any time of the den. 
autumn or ſpring, and they will grow, flower, 
and produce feeds, which, it permitted to ſcatter, 
will keep up the ſtock themſelves. 

1. Common or Pot Marigold is titled, Calen- Ties, 
aula ſeminibus cymbiformibus muricatis incurvatis 
omnibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Calendula ſeminibus radii cymbiformibus echinatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Caltha vulgaris; and he 
expreſſes the various ſorts with ſuitable titles; 
ſuch as, Caltha polyanthos major; Caltha floribus 
reflexis, Caltha proliſera, majoribus floribus, &c. 

It grows naturally in ſeveral of the ſouthern coun- 
tries of Europe. N | 

2. Field Marigeld is, Calendula ſeminibus cym- 
biformibus muricatis incurvatis : extimis ereckis pra- 
tenſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Caltha arvenſis; 
and John Bauhine, Caliba minima. It is found in 
moſt countries of Europe. | 

3. Jeruſalem Marigold is, Calendula ſeminibus 
urceolatis obovatis lævibus, calyabus ſubmuricatis. 
It grows naturally in Paleſtine. | 

4. Cape Leafy-ſtalked Marigold is, Calendula 
foliis lanceolatis ſinuato denticulatis, caule folioſo, pe- 
dunculis filiformibus. In the Hor. Cliff. it is termed, 
Calendula 05 nibus radii obſolet? ſerratis; diſci 
cordatis, Van Royen calls it, Calendula foliis den- 
tatis , Herman, Calendula humilis Africana, flore © 
intus albo, foris violaceo ſimplici; and Moriſon, 

P i Caliba 


| 
| 
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Caltha Africana, flore intus albo, extus ferrugineo. | 


It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

5. African Heart-ſeeded Marigold is, Calendula 
feliis lanceolatis dentatis, caule felioſo, pedunculis 
ſuperne incraſſatis. Van Royen calls it, Calendula 


foliis radicalibus finuatis, caulinis ſuperne denticula- 


 mujio, 


Claſs 


tis; Breynius, Caltha Africana, flore intus albo, 


foris violaceo, ſemine majore oblongo; and Vaillant, 


Cardiſpermum Africanum pubeſcens, follis inciſis, 
parvo flore. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

6. ZXthiopian Naked-italked Marigold is, Ca- 
lendula foliis lanceolatis finuato-dentatis, caule ſub- 
Herman calls it, Calendula Africana, foliis 
ſcabrioſæ argentee viridibus; Commelin, Belts 
forum pediculis pene apbyllis, foliis inciſis; and 
Boerhaave, Caltha Africana, flore intus aibo, extus 
leviter violaceo, ſemine plano cordato, It grows na- 
turally in ZEthiopia. | | 

Calendula is of the claſs and order Syngengſia 


and order Polygamia Neceſſarta; and the characters are, 


in the 
Linnzan 
ſyllem. 
The cha- 
tacters. 


Species. 


Venas? 
Looking- 
glaſs 
deſcribed, 


Variety. 


1. CaLyx. The common calyx is ſimple, 
erect, and compoſed of ſeveral narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped ſegments, which are nearly equal. 


| 


2. CokRoLLA is radiated, The hermaphrodite 


florets are numerous in the diſk, and, like thole of 
| the calyx, tubular, and cut at the brim into five 


parts. 

Ihe female florets that compoſe the rays are 
very long, tongue-ſhaped, hairy at the baſe, and 
indented at the top into three parts. 

3. STAMINA in the hermaphrodite florets are 
five very ſhort capillary filaments, with a cylin- 
drical tubular anthera the length of the corol- 
lulz, 

4. PtSTILLUM in the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of an oblong germen, a filiforme ſtyle hardly 
the length of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe biftd 
ſtigma. 9 a 

The piſtillum of the females conſiſts of an 
oblong three. cornered germen, a filiforme ſtyle 
the length of the ſtamina, and two oblong, acu- 
minated, reflexed ſtigmas. 16 

8, PeR1carpium,, There is none. The calyx 
becomes connivent, roundiſh, and depreſſed. 

5. SEMINA. ” The ſeeds ate ſingle, large, ob- 
long, incurved, and have angular membranes. 


See eee eee e eee eee 
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CAMPANU LA. 


HE ſpecies of this genus that are either 
Annuals or Biennaals, are, 

1. Venus' Looking-glaſs. 

2. Leſſer Venus Looking-glaſs, or Codded 
Corn Violet. 
3. Five-cornered Bell-flower of Thrace, 

4. Perfoliate Virginian Bell-flower. 

5. Cape Bell-flower. | 

6. Spaniſh Bell-flower. 

7. Tartarean Bell-flower. 

8. Coventry Bells. 

1. Venus Looking-glaſs. This has a moſt 
branching, diffuled, angular ſtalk, which will 


grow to about a foot high. The leaves are of 


an oval, oblong figure, which grow without foot- 
aa Cs baſe of each leaf a freſh 
branch is produced, all of which are terminated 
by one fair lower. They are moderately large, 
of a bright-blue or purple colour, and from the 
at number of them which will ſhew them- 
— in blow at once on the ſame plant, they 
conſtitute an Annual of the firſt rank among the 
ſmall-· growing kinds. They flower all ſummer 
and autumn, if the ſeeds are ſown at different 
times, and produce plenty of good ſeeds, con- 
tained in priſmatic capſules. : 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers, which is much ſought after, though it 
is of inferior beauty to the other ſorts. 

2. Leſſer Venus Looking-Glaſs, or Codded 
Corn Violet. The ſtalks are erect, will grow to 
near a foot high, and ſend forth a few weak ſide- 
branches near the bottom, The leaves are ob- 
long, crenated, and grow alternately without any 
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footſtalks. The flowers grow from the extremities 
of the branches; their colour is purple, though 
they are ſmall, and of very little figure. They 
may be made to appear at any time, though their 
uſual months of blow are June and July; and 
they ripen their ſeeds, contained in priſmatic cap- 
ſules, in Auguſt. 

3. Five-cornered Bell-flower of Thrace. The 


ſtalk of this plant is very branching, and grows Bel“ 
to half a foot or a foot high it divides by flower 


Five core 


pairs, and ſometimes a freſh branch ſhovts forth deſeribed. 


from the center of the diviſions. The leaves are 
very narrow, and ſharp- pointed; though near the 
bottom of the ſtalk, they are, as in moſt plants, 
more broad and obtuſe. The flowers are very 
large, and grow ſingly from the ends of the 
branches in long five-leaved cups; their colour 
is a fine blue, and by different ſowings they may 
be made to ſhew themſelves from June to No- 
vember. 

4. Pertoliate Virginian Bell- flower. The ſtalk 


of this plant branches very little, and will grow Perfoliate 
from half a foot to a foot high, according to the V8'91% 


goodneſs of the foil in which it is ſtationed. The 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, indented, and 
embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers 
grow many together from the wings of the leaves, 
almoſt the whole length of the alk; they are 
ſmall, and fit cloſe without any footſtalk. Their 


colour is a blue or purple, and they flower and 


perfect their ſreds the greateſt part of the ſum- 


mer and autumn. 


5. Cape Bell-flower. The ftalk is hairy, rounded, and 


and divides into a number of branches, fo as to Os 
flower 


deſcribed 


form 
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form a tolerably\ buſhy plant. The leaves are 
pear - aped, rough, indented, of a livoly-green 
colour, and have, no footſtaiks. The flowers 
grow ſingly from the ends of the: branches, or 
rather on long footſtalks all over the plant; they 
are large, ot a violet colour, and have ſmall 
hairy cups. They will be in full blow in July 
and Auguſt, and ripen their ſeeds in the au- 
tumn. 


6. Spaniſh Bell- flower. This plant hath a 


quadrangular, rough, ſpreading, forked ſtalk. 


The leaves are oblong, jagged or indented, and 
grow oppoſite without any footſtalks. The 
flowers are produced oppoſite from the joints or 


diviſions of the branches ; they are, large, and of a, 


fine blue colour; they will be in blow in July 
and Auguſt, and ripen their ſceds in the au- 
tumn. Ak 

7. Tartarean Bell-flower, The ftalks are weak, 
and ſlender. The lower leaves. are moderately 
broad, and ſprar-ſhaped ; thoſe higher on the 
ſtalks are narrow, and acutely ſerrated. The 
flowers are ſmall, and hang drooping in kind of 
panicles ; they appear in May or June, and ripen 
rheir feeds in Auguſt, FP 
8. Coventry Bells. Thefe are well-known 
plants. which make a great ſhew in a garden. 
Ihe ftalk is robuſt, hairy, furrowed, branching, 
and will grow to be two fee high. The radicat 
eaves are oblong, rough, hairy, ſerrated, and 
pointed; thoſe on the ſtalks are narrower, and 
grow akernately. The flowers are large, ventri- 
cole, numerous, and form themfelves into a kin 
of pyramid. They appear in June and July; 
and ripen their feeds in Auguſt. a 


Of this ſpecies there are the following beauri- 


ful varieties, viz. 


The Blue, 

The Purple, 

The White, 

The Variegated, 

The Double-flowered. 


They are all of them noble-!howing plants: but 
the two laſt ſorts, being leaſt common, are moſt 
ſought after. | | : 
'The firſt four ſorts are propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in rows or patches at differeat times or 
the year. The firſt ſowing ſhould be in the au- 
tumn, and ſuch plants will flower the May fol- 
lowing z the next ſhould be early in the ſpring, 
and the plants will ſucceed the former; a third 
ſow.ng may be made the end of March, another 
the end of April, and another the laſt week in 
May, and thus may your ſhow of flowers be 
continued until the end of autumn. : 
Any ſoil or ſituation will do for them; and in 
ſowing the ſeeds, nothing more need be done 
than to ſcatter them thinly, and rake them in. 
When the plants come up too cloſe, draw out 
the weakeſt, keep them clean from weeds, and 
this is all the culture they will require. Seeds 
may be gathered from the firſt, ſecond, or third- 
ſown plants for a ſucceſſion; though if they are 
permitted to ſcatter, plenty of young plants wall 
ariſe, which will come up from one or other of 


them, and afterwards ſhew themſelves in blow 


at all times of the year, except in the depth of a 
levere winter. 

Such chance plants for the moſt part flower 
ſtronger than thoſe which have been regularly 
ſown by the hand; and with regard to them, 
nothing more need be done than thinning them 
to proper diſtances, and keeping them clean from 


_ weeds. 


The fifth and ſixth ſorts ſhould be raiſed on a 


— 


— 


* 
— 


| moderate hotbed in March, and when they are 

of ſize to tranſplant, ſhould ve'removed carefully 
with a ball of earth to each abt, on ſome noiſt 
day, to a bed of light, ſandy, freſh earth, in the 
flower garden. They mult be watered and ſhaded 
until they have taken root; and in the autumn, 
when they are in flower, if very wet weather 
ſhould happen, they muſt be covered with hand- 
| glaſſes, not only to continue the flowers in longer 
beauty, but the more effectually to procure the 
ſeed for a ſucceſſion, 

The feventh and eighth forts are Biennials. 
The ſeeds of theſe forts ſhould be ſown in April, 
in the places where they aye to remain; they will 
flower ſtronger than if they were removed. When 
they come up, they ſhould be thinned to proper 

diſtances, kept clean from weeds, and they 
flower early the ſummer following. If neceſſity 
| requires Ip, they Bear tranſylanting well, ſo that 
any time in the ſummer or autumn they may be 
made to adorn any particular part of the flower- 
garden, as it ſhall be wanted. 

The roots of the Coventry Bells are eſculent. 
and admired by ſome for their, pleaſant taſte ; they 
are frequently boiled, and eat like Rampions, to 
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which they are relate. 


caule ramofiſſimo diffuſo, foliis oblengis ſuberenatis, 
calycibus ſolitariis corolla longiorihus,. capſulis priſ- 
maticis. In the Hortus Cliffont it is termed, Cam- 
panula coule ramaſa, fallis . vato-ablongls crenatis. 
Caſpar. Bauhine calls it, Ouobrychis arven/is, five 
campanula arvenſis eretla. It grows naturally 
among corn in many of ths ſouthern countries of 
Europe. 5 x | hq (4 js a; 7 (1.54 

2. Leſſer Venus; Looking»glafs, or Codded 
Corn Violet, is, Campanula taule bafi ſubramoſo 
ricto, foliis oblongis crenatis, calycibus aggregalis 
corolla longioribus, capſulis priſmaticis. Moriſon 
| calls it, Campanula arven/is minima eretia ; and 
Ray, Speculum Veneris minis. It grows naturally 
among the corn in many parts of England. .. . 


3. Five-cornered Bell-flower of Thraze is, Cam- 
panula caule 1 ramaſiſimo, foliis lincaribus 
acuminatis. Tournefort calls it, Campamla pen- 
tagonia, flore, ampliſſimo, Thracica; and Ray, Spe- 
culum Veneris, flore ampliſimo, Thracicum. It is a 
a native of Thrace, | | 


| 4. Perfoliate Virginian Bell-flower is titled, 
Campanula caule ſimplici, foliis cordatis dentatis am- 
plexicaulibus, fioribus ſeſſilibus aggregatis. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Campanula caule ſim- 
| pliciſſimo, foliis amplexicaulibus. Moriſon calls it, 
Campanula pentagonia perſoliata. It is a native of 
{ Virgiaia, | 


5. Cape Bell-flower is, Campanula foliis lancea- 
latis dentatis biſpidis, pedunculis longiſſimis, capſulis 
ſtrigeſis. Commelin calls it, Campanula African 
annua hirſuta, latis ſerratiſque Joliis, fore mag no 
violaceo. It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. | 


6. Spaniſh Bell-flower is, Campanula caule di- 
cbotomo, foliis ſeſſilibus utrinque dentatis, floralibus 
oppefitis. L.cefling calls ir, Campanula caule qua- 
drangulo patulo ſcabro, calycibus Milibus axillaribus 
corollæ tubuloſæ equantibus, Caſpar Bauhine, Ra- 
punculus minor, foliis inciſis; John Bauhine, Al/ine 
oblongo folio ſerrat#, fore cæruleo. It grows natu- 
rally in Spain, Italy, and France. 


—_ 


7. Tartarean Bell- flower is Campanula foliis 
- Ianceolatis : caulinis acute ſcrratis, floribus panicula- 
tis nutantibus. Amman calls it, Campanula urtice 


„ 


tl oli; | 


1. Venus' Looking glaſs is titled, Campauula Titles. 
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Species, 


Culture. 


foot diſtance from each other every way. 


foliis glabra, floribus minoribus pendulit. It grows 
naturally in Tartary and Siberia. | 

8. Coventry Bells is, Campanula capſulis quin- 
quelocularibus obtetiis, caule ſimplici erecto folioſo, 


Campanula calytibus à tergo lamillis quinquenotatis. 


Joribus erectis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 


CH A P. 


CANNABIS, 


HERE is only one real ſpecies of Cannabis, 
though many fancied ones, which go by 
the various names of, | | 

1. Manured Hemp. 

2. Male Hemp. 

3. Female Hemp. 

4. Wild Hemp, &c. 

Theſe are all well-known plants, and a few of 
them only ought to be admitted to the out-ſkirts 
of the pleaſure-garden, to be ready at hand for 
obſervation. | 

The management of Hemp is a branch of huſ- 
bandry in ſome parts, particularly in Lincolnſhire, 
where it is raiſed in great plenty for the bark, 
which affords cordage, coarſe cloth, &c. 

The land ſhould be very fat, deep, and made 
fine by good ploughing and harrowing, and the 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown the beginning of April. It 
the land is very rich, two buſhels of ſeeds will be 
ſufficient to ſow an acre ; but if rather otherwiſe, 
two buſhels anda half, or even three buſhels, ought 
to be uſed. | 

When the plants come up, they ſhould be 
hoed in the manner of turneps, leaving _ a 

is 
hoeing ſhould be performed in dry weather, the 
more effectually to deſtroy the weeds ; and if it 
be found neceſſary, a ſecond hoeing down of the 
weeds muſt be had ; for they muſt always be 
kept under by the hoe, until the Hemp gets ſo 
ſtrong as to be able to keep them down itſelf. 

Hemp is gathered at two different times, in 


Auguſt, and the beginning of October. The 


male plants are gathered firſt; and from the latter 
gathering, which conſiſts of the female plants, 


che ſeeds are collected. After they are gathered, let 


cc 


* 


Cafpar Bauhine calls it, Campanula hortenſis, ſolio 
fore oblongo; and Dodonæus, Viola Mariana. 
It grows naturally in Germany and Italy. 
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them be bound in bundles, laid in the ſun to dry, 
and then ſtacked up to be ready to be thraſhed 
out for uſe. It is this ſeed that affords the oil, 
and a good crop will yield near three quarters of 
ſeed to an acre. 


Hemp is a great impoveriſher of ground; ſo 


| that a repetition of it on the ſame ſpot muſt not 


often be made, if you would expect a crop. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Titles. 
ſtands ſimply with the name Cannabis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Cannabis ſativa; alſo, Cannabis 


erratica; Dalechamp, Cannabis mas; and Can- 


nabis femina. It grows naturally in India. 
Cannabis is of the claſs and order Dioecia Pen- _ * 
tandria; and the characters are, 


in the 
I. Male Flowers. 


Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
1. Cal vx is a perianthium divided into five The cha- 
a tacters. 
oblong, acuminated, obtuſe, concave ſegments. 
2. COROLLA. There is none. 
3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, with ſquare, oblong antheræ. 


II. Female Flowers. 


1. Car xx is a monophyllous, oblong, pointed, 
permanent perianthium, opening longitudinally 


on one ſide. 


2. CorovuLLa. There is none. 


3. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall germen, 
and two long awl-ſhaped ſtyles, having acute 
ſtigmas. 

4. Prx IAR IU is exceeding ſmall. 
ſeed is encloſed in the calyx. 

5. SEMEN. 
of two valves. 


The 
T he ſeed is a round depreſſed nut 
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Species. 


The plant 
eeicribed, 


of plants. 
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C H A 


CAPSICUM, G 


E are now come to treat of a ſpecies that 

: admits of many varieties, and very different 
from moſt other Annuals; which derive value 
not from the flowers, but from the fruit, and 
are of different colours, ſize, ſhape, figure, and 
poſition ; and afford a ſingularity among Annuals, 
and wonderful variety among themſelves. For 
there are of this ſpecies, 

1. The Common Capficum, with ſcarlet pendu- 
lous fruit. 

2. The Yellow Pendulous-fruited Cagſicum. 

3. The Erect Scarlet- fruited Cagſicum. 

4. The Bifid- fruited Capficum. 

5. The Large Angular-fruited Capficum. 

6. The Cherry Capficum. 

7. The Olive Capficum. 

8, The Heart- ſhaped Capſicum. 

9. The Upright Heart-ſhaped Capſicum. 

10. The Angular Heart-ſhaped Caſicum. 


Theſe are all varieties of the ſame ſpecies, 
though the Cherry, the Olive, and the Heart- 
ſhaped Capſicums are pretty permanent, and ſeeds 
ſown from thele generally produce the like kind 
As to the Long-podded Capficum, the 
varieties are ſtill more than what are mentioned, 
and new ones are conſtantly raiſed by ſowing the 
ſeeds, differing in the ſize and figure of the 
fruit. 

The Capſicum will grow to about two feet in 
height. The ſtalk is erect, and divides irregu- 
larly into various branches. The leaves are long, 


broad, and undivided. The flowers are produced 


from many parts of the plant; they are ſmall, 
and of a whitiſh colour, with a kind of greeniſh 
knob in the center. Their time of blow is ear- 
lier or later, according to the ſkill of the Gar- 
dener in bringing the plants forward ; and 
they are ſucceeded by beautiful fruit, all of 
which are of a gloſly ſubſtance, their colour 1s 
an elegant ſcarlet, or yellow, though there are 
others of different tinges. The long-podded 
ones look like poliſhed coral; they are an excel- 
lent pickle, and ſerve at once both for beauty and 
uſe. 


Capficums are very eaſily raiſed from ſeeds, but 


Propaga- it requires nice attendance and management to 
non of it. bring them to perfection. It is naturally an irre- 


* 


mon with us. 


gular-growing plant; and if it meets with bad 
management. or is checked in its progreſs, it will 
then be deformed, and excite but little pleaſure 
to behold 1t. 

The French far exceed us in the management 
of theſe plants, and the Dutch lay claim to the 
{zme ſuperior ſkill: Be this as it will, we muſt 
complain, and have too great reaſon to lament, 
that a ſhew of good Caꝑſicums is not very com- 
In order therefore to remedy this 
evil, let ſeeds be ſaved from the largeſt, the mott 
healthy, and moſt regular plants, ſuch as have 
produced the fineſt fruit, and of the deepeſt co- 
lour, Let theie be preferved until the firſt week 


in March, againſt which time let a good hotbed 
Vor. II. 
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be in readineſs; cover it over with good, light, 
rich mould, ſow the ſeeds regularly thereon, and 
ſift over them about half an inch of the ſame 
good earth. When the plants appear, take care 
they are not drawn up too weak; a little water 
muſt be given them, for the injudicious ne- 
glect of this is one great cauſe of, their defor- 
mity. Gardeners too often water them (with- 


out judgment) as they do other Annuals, on 


a hotbed, with their watering pot; they pour 
it out in ſuch plenty, efpecially on the re- 
moval of the young plants to the ſecond hotbed, 
that it bears down the tender ſtalks, and preſſes 
them into unnatural directions, ſo that the plants 
hardly ever get the better of it. In the firſt hot- 
bed, therefore, gently ſprinkle them with a hay 
wiſp only, giving them air as the weather will 
permit; and againſt the time that the heat of the 
hotbed will be much abated, a ſecond hotbed 
ſhould be in readineſs. Cover it over with the 
ſame kind of light earth eight inches deep, and 
carefully take the plants out of the hotbed with 
a hollow trowel, to preſerve a ball of mould to 
each root, and plant them in the ſecond hotbed 
in lines about five inches aſunder. At this time 
watering muſt be given them, and the greateſt 
caution muſt be taken not to overdo it, 
for now is the greateſt danger of overbearing 
the ſtalks by too large a quantity of that ele- 
ment. Let no watering-pot, therefore, be ſuf- 
fered to come near the bed, and a ſprinkling 
only from the hay wiſp be afforded to the tender 
race; thus they will receive comfort and nou- 
riſhment, and the water will become the miſt or 
refreſhing dew to the tender plant. As the plants 


increaſe in ſize, more water muſt be given them, 
and the repetition oftener uſed ; the glaſſes muſt 
be raiſed, and all poſſible air given them in 
mild weather; and by ſuch time as the heat at 
the bed is abated, a third hothed mult be got 
ready. Let the plants therefore be taken up, 
with a large ball of earth to each root, and fer 
in pots. Let theſe pots be placed on a third hot- 
bed; fill the vacancies up to the rims of the 
pots, and water them well, for by this time there 
will not be ſo much danger of hurting by over- 
watering, ſo that the watering pots ſhould be 
now uſed. Shade them in hot weather, raiſe the 
glaſſes, and harden them by degrees to the open 
air; conſtantly repeat your watering, for they 
require it, and when the heat of the bed is en- 
tirely out, they may be ſet abroad; though if the 
trouble ſhould not be thought too great, they 
will be in greater perfection by the advantage of 
a fourth hotbed, which mult be prepared, and the 
pots jet on it as on the third, 

For the reception of theſe plants let a good 
rich border be provided, turn them our of the 
pots with the mould to the roots, and plant them 
at about a foot and a halt aſunder; thus they 
will never droop for removing; and the plants, 
having regularly had ſuch ſupplies and aſſiſtance 
as th ir narute requires, will have ſhewed their 
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Titles. 


Species. 


Impatient 


Sicilian, 


flowers early in June, and will exhibit fruit in its 
beſt ue early in autumn. 

The beſt ſort for pickling is the Large Angular- 
podded Capficum, the ſkin of which being of a 
thicker conſiſtence, tender, and fleſhy, is more 
adapted for the purpoſe. The ſeeds therefore 
ſhould be gathered from ſuch plants as have the 
largeſt pods, and are forwardeſt in growth. This 
is a permanent variety; and when they are wanted 
for theſe purpoſes, a larger quantity of this fort 
ſhould be raiſed ; for they are not only a fine 
garniſh, but are by many eſteemed the beſt 
pickle in the world. 

The inhabitants of America make uſe of Cap- 
ficums in their ſauce, where it goes by the name 
of Cayenne Pepper, Bell Pepper, Hen Pepper, 
and Cyan Butter. 

This plant is titled, Capficum caule herbaceo, 
pedunculis ſolitariis. In the earlier works of Lin- 
næus it is titled, Capſicum annuum. Tournefort 


| 


* 
— 
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calls it, Capſicum filiquis longis propendentibus; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Piper Indicum vulgaiifſimum. It 
is a native of the warmelt parts of America. 

Capſicum is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, ; 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous perianthiums 
cut into five erect, permanent ſegments. 

2. CoroLLa is a wheel-ſhaped petal. The 
tube is very ſhort; the limb is patent, and di- 
vided into five acute legments. 

3. STaMina conſiſt of five ſmall ſubulatcd 
filaments, with oblong, connivent antherz, 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germer, a 
ſlender ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and an ob- 
tuſe ſtigma. 

5. PeRICARPIUM is a berry without any pulp; 
it is coloured, hollow, formed into two cells, and 
of uncertain figure. 

6. SeEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, kidney- 
ſhaped, and compreſſed. 
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CARDAM INE, 


E are many Annuals of this genus that 
are ſeldom cultivated in gardens; never- 
theleſs, thoſe who are fond of large collections of 
plants may, if they pleaſe, have a few of each 
ſort of the following ſpecies. | 

1. Impatient Lady-Smock. 

2. Sicilian Lady-Smock. 

3. Small-flowered Lady-Smock. 

4. Hairy Lady-Smock. 

I, The luwpeitene Lady-Smock grows to about 
a foot high. The leaves are pinnated, and the 
folioles jagged or divided on each fide into three 
or four ſegments. The flowers have frequently 
no petals; but when they have, they are very 
ſmall, of a white colour, and are ſucceeded by 
long, elaſtic pods, which on being touched dit- 
charge the ſeeds with great violence, to the ſur- 
priſe of the gatherer, and equal merriment of the 
Gardener, 

This plant, on account of the above property 
in diſcharging the ſeeds, is frequently called Ne: 
me langere. 

2. Sicilian Lady-Smock. This is a low plant 
of Jittle beauty. The leaves are pinnated. The 


folioles are equal, palmated, and grow on foot- 


Small- 
flowered, 


and 
Hairy 
Lady- 
Smock 


deſcribed, flalks are very hairy. 


ſtalks along the mid-rib. The flowers conſiſt of 
four ſmall petals placed croſs-wiſe, and they are 
ſucceeded by long narrow pods, containing the 
ſeeds, 

3. Small-Nowered Lady-Smock. The ſtalks 
riſe to about eight inches high. The leaves are 
pinnated. The folioles are ipear-ſhaped, obtuſe, 
and very ſlightly indented. The flowers are ex- 
ceeding ſmall, and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, 
{tanding erect on horizontal pedicles. 

4. Hairy Lady-Smock. This is often found a 
weed in the garden and field. It is of low growth; 
the leaves are pinnated, and both leaves and 
The flowers have four 


| 
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LADIES SMOCK. 


petals placed croſsways, and are ſucceeded by 
longiſh, twiſted pods, containing the ſeeds. 

Theſe forts are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in any part of the garden, though they do beſt 
in the ſhade, ſoon after they are ripe, or in the 
ſpring of the year; they will readily come up, 
and require no trouble, except thinning them 
where they are too clole, and keeping them clean 
from weeds. | 

After having once gained footing in a garden, 
they will keep up the ſucceſſion themſelves, if 
you chuſe to let them ſeed ; for theſe ſcattering, 
will infallibly produce more plants than you 
would deſire. If they are permitted to multiply 
themſelves this way, nothing more is to be done 
than hoeing them down as you would weeds, 
leaving only any defired number of plants in 
what part of the ground you pleaſe. They are 
all good ſallad herbs, and are by tome people pro- 
pagared on this account, who prefer them before 


Crels, to which they are nearly allied in fla- 
vour, 


Claſs and 
Order 

in che 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
1acters. 


Culture, 


1. Imparient Ldy-Smock is titled, Cardamine Titles. 


foliis pinnatis in iſis ſtipalatis, floribus apetalis. In 
the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Cardamine foliis 
pinnatis : piunis laciniatis. Hudſon calls it, Car- 
damine foliis pinnatis : foliolis lacinialis, petalis fu— 
gaciſimis; and John Bauhine, Sifymbriz cardamines 
ſpecies quædam infipida. It grows naturally in 
moiſt ſhadiy places in England, and met coun- 
tries of Europe. 

2. Sicilan Lady-Smock is, Cardamine foliis 
pinnatis : foliolis palmatis aqualibus petiolatis. Boc- 
cone calls it, Naſturtium montanum nanum, rotunaa 
thalifiri folio, Cyreneum ; and Tournefort, Carda- 
mine <icula, foliis fimarie 1. It grows naturally 
in Sicily, Corſica, the Greck Iſlands, and Ger- 
many. 

3. Small- flowered Lady- Smock is, Cardam in: 
follis 
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Species. 


Indian 
Heart- 
ſeed 
deſcribed. 


Varieties. 


Braſilian 
Heart- 
ſeed 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


foliis piunatis extipulatis lanceolatis obtuſis, floribus 
corollatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Naſturtium 
pratenſe, flore parvo; and Moriſon, Naſturtium 
pratenſe, floſculis minimis. It grows naturally in 
fields, meadows, and paſtures in England, and 
moſt countries of Europe. 


4+ Hairy Lady-Smock is titled, Cardamine fo- 


| 


— 


liis pinuatis, floribus tetrandris. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Naſturtium aquaticum minus; Cam mera- 
rius, Siſymbrium aquaticum alterum; and Rav, 


_—_— 


Cardamine impatiens altera birſutior. It grows na- 


turally in fields, gardens, paſtures, and ſhady 


places in England, and moſt parts of Europe. 
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LXVII. 


HEART- SEED, 


Or 


HERE. are two ſpecies of this genus, called, 
1. Indian Heart-ſced. | 

2. Raſilian Heart-ſeced, 

1. Indian Heart-ſerd. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
channelled, climbing, and by the aſſiſtance of 
their tendrils, which come out under the diviſions 
of the footſtalks of the flowers, will arrive at 
the height of four or five feet. The leaves ſome- 
times conſiſt of three and ſometimes of ſive lobes, 
which are ſmooth, oblong, deeply cut on the 
edges, and ſharp- pointed. The 2 have long 
footſtalks, and the ſtalks which ſupport the 
flowers are long, but they divide into three 
ſhorter, each ſupporting a ſingle flower. Their 
colour is white ; each of them has four petals, 
which are alternately larger; they come out ear- 
lier or later in the ſummer, according as the 
plants have been brought forward in the ſpring; 
and they are ſucceeded by a large, inflated cap- 
ſule, N the ſeeds, which is marked with 
the ſhape of a heart at the baſe. 

There are two or three varieties of this ſpecies, 
but their difference conſiſts chiefly in the ſize of 
the ſtalks, leaves, and fruit, ſome of them being 
larger than the others. 

2. Braſilian Heart-ſeed, The ſtalks are hairy, 
and by help of the tendrils will grow to be ſeven 
or eight feet high. The leaves are divided into 
five parts, which are uſually divided again into 
three others; they are obtuſe, indented, downy 
underneath, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers are produced in the ſame manner as the 
former, bur often more of them grow together 
on a footſtalk; each conſiſts of four perals, 
which, when fallen, are ſucceeded by inflated, 
downy capſules, containing the ſeeds, which are 
itamped with the figure of a heart at the baſe, 

In order to bring theſe Annuals to flower early, 
and perfect their leeds, a moderate hotbed ſhould 
be in readineſs by the firlt week in March, which 
ſhould be covered over with five inches depth of 
any common garden- mould. The ſeeds muſt 
be then ſown in {mall pots filled with light, ſandy, 
freſh earth, and the pots then plunged up to the 
rims in the mould of the hotbed. The glailes 
muſt be then let down, and all the laws relating 
to the good management of a hotbed muſt be 
oblerved until che plants come up. When they 
make their appearance, the greateſt nicety muſt 
be ooſcrved in giving them air; for if they have 


— 
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| 
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it too freely, it will kill them; and if they are 
kept too cloſe, they will grow weak, be- 
come yellow, unhealthy, and perhaps die, or 
be hardly ever made to ſhew themſelves in any 
degree of beauty. The method therefore to be 
obſerved with reſpect to this is, the plants mult 
be ſhaded with mats in the heat of the day, and 
now and then a ſprinkling of water muſt be at- 
torded them, which ſhould be given them 
in mornings. 

When the heat of this bed 1s abated, they 
muſt be removed to another bed prepared in the 
like manner; then the plants ſhould be ſhifted 
into pots of a ſize larger, fill:d with the like 
kind of freſh, light earth, In doing of this, 
preſ-rve a ball of earth to the roots, that 
they may not be diſturbed, which would other- 
wile cauſe a grear check in their growth, 

When they are thus removed into theſe larger- 
ſized pots, they thuuld be plunged up to the rims 
in the mould of this ſecond hotbed. In this 
ſituation more air muſt be given the plants, the 
waterings muſt be morefrequent, agreater quantity 
at a time, and the glaſſes mult be ſhaded always 
in the hot ſun, Sticks mult be thruſt by the 
ſides of the plants for their ſupport ; and as they 
advance in height, the frames mult be raiſed, 
or the multiplying-frame uſed. If the pots in 
which they now grow are moderately large, the 
plants need not be ſhifted into others; but if 
they are rather ſmall in proportion to the plant, 
they ſhould have Jarger, in order ro give free 
room for their roots to grow. At the third ſhifting, 
it will be highly proper to plunge the pots up to 
the rims in the mould of a third hotbed, pre- 
pared for the purpoſe; and here they may ſtand, 
having a frame of ſufficient depth, until they 
flower, which will be in July, and their feeds 
will ripen in September. 


1. Indian Heart-!eed is titled, Cardioſpermilui 
foliis lævibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Pijum vc, 
carium, frust nigro: abi maculd notatv; Rhum-— 
phius, Halicacabum; Dodonæus, Hal:cactbus pe- 
regrinus; and Tournefort, Cor:ndum ampliore folio, 
fructu maximo; allo, Corindum fſruftn & folio 
mingre, It grows naturally in both the Indies. 

2. Braſilian Hearr-feed 1, Cardioſpermum fois; 
ſubtus tomeutoſis. Hounſton calls it, Corindum can!- 
IF foliis puboſcentibus; Miller, Cardio/p:rium 281 
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Titles. 


— — 


the ſides of roads and ditches in moſt parts of 
England, which are always eradicated gardens as 
troubleſome weeds; but they are nevertheleſs fine 
plants. The leaves are beautifully ſinuated, de- 
current, and very prickly. The flowers grow 
ſingly on long footſtalks; they ſtand erect; the 
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loſum foliis inciſis obtuſis, peti:lis brevibus. It is a calyx. The nectarium is compoſed of four co- 
native of the Braſils. loured leaves, and ſurrounds the germen. 
: 3. STAMINA are eight awl-ſhaped filaments 
Claſs and Curdioſpermum is of the claſs and order Oandria | equal with the neCtarium, having ſmall antherz. 
to Le Trigynia; and the characters are, 4. P1sTiLLUM conſiſts of a triquetrous ger- 
nean Ws men, and three ſhort ſtyles with ſimple ſtigmas. 
len. 1. CALYX 1s a permanent perianthium, com- 5. PericarPium is a roundiſh, trilobate, in- 
The cha. Poſed of four obtuſe concave leaves, which are | gateq, trilocular capſule, opening at the top. 
raters, alternately larger. 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, globoſe, _ 
2.  CoroLLa conſiſts of four obtuſe petals, and marked with a heart at the baſe. 
growing alternately with the larger leaves of the | 
Q 23: A: LXVIII. 
CARD U US, T HII LE. 
ANY forts of Thiſtles, were it not for heads are of different ſizes in the different ſorts, 
their commonneis, and the trouble they | and the calyces are very-hairy. 
cauſe in eradicating them from our fields and 3. Thiſtle upon-Thiſtle. I his plant is uſually Thitte- 
gardens, would be looked upon as very beautiful | called the Polyantbos Thiſtle. The ſtalks are Aigle 
plants, and cultivated with all imaginary care in | poſſeſſed of thin ſkins ; they are branching, and deſeribed. 
our beſt collections. All of them, however, | very prickly. The leaves are ſinuated, and ex- 
are not common; neither are all of them re- | ceedingly full of prickles. The flowers are of a 
jected in our gardens, but many of them are | purple colour, and grow in very prickly, ſcaly 
careſſed by numbers, as plants of great ſingu- | cups. 
larity and beauty. There is a variety of this ſpecies. with white Variety, 
The principal Annuals and Eiennials of this flowers; and it is one of the moſt prickly kind 
ſpecies are, of Thiſtles we have. 
: 1. The Ladies Thiſtle, 4. Starry 1 hiſtle, This is a low plant, having 8 
Species 2. The Welted Thiſtle. 5 lateral prickles. The leaves are mo- 
3. Thiſtle-upon-Thiſtle. derately long, entire, and downy underneath. 
4. Starry Thiſtle. The flowers are of a reddiſh purple colour, and 
5. Syrian Thiſtle. terminate the ſtalk in roundiſh heads. 
6. Spear Thiſtle. 5. Syrian Thiſtle, The ſtalks are robuſt, and 8, 
7. Musk Thiſtle. branching. The leaves are large, angular, ſpor- 
8. Fiſh Thiſtle of Theophraſtus. ted with white, have each angle terminated by 
9. Woolly-headed Thiltle. a ſtrong ſpine, and embrace the ſtalks with their 
10. Yellow Spaniſh Thiſtle, baſe. The flowers grow ſingly on very ſhort 
0 | footſtalks; but they are ſmall, and concealed 
Deſerip. 1. The Ladies Thiſtle, This plant hath very among the leaves. 
tion of large leaves, finely ſinuated, prickly, and beau- 6. Spear Thiſtle. This is a very common and 
Ladies tifully variegated with milk-like veins, running | Thiſtle, growing almoſt every-where about towns Spear 
irregularly over the whole ſurface. The ſtalk is | and villages. The ſtalk is upright, branching, Sons 1 
round, ſtriated, branching, and grows to be ſix | hairy, and cloſely ſer with the ſharpeſt prickles. . 
feet high. The flowers terminate the branches | The leaves are very long, have ſpear- ſhaped 
in plenty; their colour is purple, and they grow | points, are decurrent, almoſt pinnated, and the 
in ſcaly, prickly cups. The greateſt beauty of | ſegments are very ſharp and ſpreading. The 
this plant conſiſts in the radical leaves, before | flowers are purple, and terminate the branches 
the ilalks ſhoot up for flowering ; on which ac- in very prickly, ſcaly heads. 
count, though it 1s generally reckoned an An- There are three or four varieties of this, 
nual, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in May ; the | ſpecies differing in their ſize, prickles, or flowers. anner 
plant will then come up, and be ſtrong by the FI Muſk Thiſtle. As the former ſpecies is ,, 
autumn; thus they will figure by their large, | of no value on account of its commonneſs, this 
ſpreading, beautiful leaves all winter, and flower | ovght to be eſteemed for the ſcent of its flowers, 
and perfect their ſeeds the ſummer following. which are poſſeſſed of a very tweet, muſky fra- 
_— 2. Welted Thiſtle. There are two or three | grance. The ſtalks are upright, robuſt, and di- 
Thiftle. varieties of this ſpecies, growing common by | vide at the top into a few branches. The leaves 


are large, almoſt decurrent, and very prickly. 
The flowers are large. purple, hang drooping, 
and are poſſeſſed of the aforelaid agreeable fla- 
vour. 

8. Fiſh Thiſtle of Theophraſtus. 
tall, upright plant, growing to be about ſix feet 


This is a and 
Fit 
Turtle 


high, de ſct. bed. 
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Variety» 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Woolly - 
headed 


and 

Yellow 
Spz niſh 
= hiule. 


Cu'ture 
ot the 

$:it tive 
ſoecics. 


Culture 
of the 
other 
ſpecies. 


thould not be nearer than a yard or four feet | 


— 0 


high. The leaves are large, ſp ar- haped, ſeſſile, 
dow ny underacath, and have ſpines growing by 
threes on the margin. The flowers terminate 
the ſtalks in cluſters, are of a purple colour, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmooth, oval, black feeds. | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow 
flowers. 
9. Woolly-headed Thiſtle. The ſtalk is very 
thick, long, upright, and branching. The leaves 
are pinnatifid, prickly, ſeſſile, ſpread different 
ways, are downy underneath, and the ſegments 


are alternately erect. The tlowers are collected 


into round heads, which are covered with a ſoft 
down; they are of a purple colour, and are 
ſacceeded by long, bright ſeeds, 

10. Lellow Spaniſh Thiſtle. The ſtalks are 
ſmooth. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
whole, indented on the edges, and entirely free 
from prickles. The flowers are of a whitiſh - 
yellow colour, terminating the ends of the ſtalks 
in cylindrical, oval cups, 

T he firit fave ſpecies are reputed Annuals z and 
to have them flower ſtrong, the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in 
the places where they are to remain. 

The others being Biennials, the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in the ſpring, in the places where they 
are to remain; for many of them have large, 
ſtrong, tough roots, which will not bear tranſ- 
planting well, 

When they come up, they ſhould be thinned 
according to their ſizes, and the large ſpecies 


from each other. All ſummer the ground ſhould 
be kept clean from weeds, and in the winter the 


mould between the plants ſhould be dug. Thus | 


they will flower rong the ſummer following. 
Their appearance is chiefly in June, and the 


ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


Titles. 


1. The Ladies Thiſtle is titled, Carduus foliis 


amp exicaulibus baſtato-pinnat:ifidis ſpino/rs, calycibus 


aphyllis, ſpinis canaliculatis duplicato-ſpino/is. In 
the Ilortus Cliffort. it is termed, Carduus ſquamis 
calycinis margine apiceque ſpinoſis, Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Carduus albis maculis notatus vulgaris; 
and Dalechamp, Carduus Marie, It grows na- 
turally by the ſides of roads and ditches in Eng- 
land, Gaul, and Italy. 

2. Welted Thiſtle is titled, Carduus foliis de. 
currentibus ſinuatis margine ſpinofts, calycibus pe- 
dunculatis ſolitariis erectis villoſis. Haller calls it, 
Carduus foliis laciniatis, ſubtùs tementofis ex mar- 
gine ſpinoſis, capitulis ſeſſilitus congeſtis, aculeatis ; 
John Bauhine, Carduus acanthoides; Ray, Car- 
duus ſpinaſiſimus, capitulis minoribus; and Mo- 
riſon, Carduus polyanthos, capitulis longioribus & 
tenuioribus, foliis albicantibus. It grows naturally 
by way-ſides in England and moſt parts of Eu- 
rope. | 

3. Thiſtle-vpon- Thiſtle. This ſpecies is titled, 
Carduus foliis decurrentibus finuatis margine ſpi- 
neſis, fleritus aggregatis terminalibus inermibus. 


| 


— 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Carduus ſpiny/i/imus an- 
guſtifolius vulgaris; John Bauhine, Carduus caule 
criſpo; and Parkinſon, Carduus polyanthas, Ir 
grows common by way - ſides in England and 
moſt northern countries of Europe. 

4. Starry Thiſtle is titled, Carduus foliis inte- 
gris, ſpinis ramaſis lateralibus. Triumfetti calls 
it, Carduus bumilis aculeatus, ptarmice AuStriace 
foliis , and Dodart, Carduas flel/atus leucoij lutei 
foliis, It is not certain in what part of the 
world this Thiſtle grows naturally. 

5. Syrian Thiſtle is titled, Carduus foliis am- 
plexicaulibus haflato-pinnatifidis ſpinaſis, calycibus 
aphyllis, ſpinis canaliculatis duplicato-ſpingſis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Carduus allis maculis notatus 
exoticus; allo, Carduus latifolius echinas obſolete 
purpuree ſerens. Cammerarius terms it, Cardurs 
luteus Syrzacus. It grows naturally in Syria, Crete, 
and Spain, | 

6. Spear Thiſtle. This ſpecies is titled, Car- 
duus foliis decurrentibus pranatifidis hiſpidis, laciniis 
divaricatis, calycibus cvatis ſpins/is villaſis, caule 
piloſo. In the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, Car- 
duus foliis lanceolatis decurrentibus, denticulis ſu- 
perficieque ſpino/is, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Car- 
duus lanceolatus latifollus; and John Bavhine, 
Carduus lanceolatus, ſ. Hylveſtris Dodonei. It grows 
by way-ſides almoſt every- where. 

7. Muſk Thiſtle is titled, Carduus foliis ſemi- 
decurrentibus ſpinaſis, floribus cernuis, [quamis ca- 
Heinis ſupernè patentibus. In the Horius Cliffort. 
it is termed, Carduus foliis ſinuatis decurrentibus 
margine ſpinofis, floribus ſolitariis nutantibus. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Carduus ſpinaſiſſimus latifolius 


ſpheracephalus vulgaris; and John Bauhine, Car- 


duus nutans, It grows about towns and villages 
in England and moſt parts of Europe. 5 
8, Fiſh Thiſtle of Theophraſtus is titled, Car- 
duus foliis ſeſſilibus lanceclatis integerrimis ſubtus 
tomentaſis, margine ſpinis ternatis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Acarna major, caule non folioſo; 
John Bauhine, Polyacanihus Caſalonæ, acarnæ 
fimilis ; and Lobel, Acarna Theopbraſti anguil- 
lari c. It grows naturally in the South of Eu- 
rope. 
9. Woolly-headed Thiſtle is titled, Carduus 
foliis ſeſſilibus bifariam pinnatifiats, laciniis alternis 
erefiis, calycibus globoſis villgis. In the Hortus 
Up/al. it is termed, Carduus foliis ſemidecurrentibus 
duplicato-pinnatifidis, laciniis alternis erectis, caly- 


cibus ovatis, Van Royen calls it, Carduus foliis 


finuatis decurrentibus, denticulis ſuperficieque ſpingſis, 
calycibus lanigeris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Car- 
duus capite rotungo tomentoſo ; Lobel, Carduus tos 
mentoſus corond fratrum berbariorum; and Tourne- 
fort, Carduus tomentoſus Pyrenaicus, floribus purpu- 
reis glomeratis, It grows naturally in England, 
Gaul, Portugal, and Spain. 

10. Yellow Spaniſh Thiſtle is titled, Carduus 


| foliis lanceolatis integris inermibus dentatis glabris, 


floribus aphyllis inermi-ſpineſis. It grows naturally 
in Spain. 
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CARLIN A, CARLINE THISTLE. 


HE ſpecies that preſent themſelves here | cloſe, draw out the weakeſt. Keep them clean 


for obſervation are, from weeds all ſummer, and the ſummer follow- 


; Species. 1. Wild Carline Thiſtle. ing they will flower and perfect their ſeeds; ſoon 
2. Woolly Carline Thiſtle. after which the roots die. | 
3. Spaniſh Carline Thiſtle. The other two ſpecies, being Annuals, ſhould Culture 


Deſcrip- 1. Wild Carline Thiſtle is deemed a weed in | be ſown pretty early in the ſpring, in the Jen ul nay 
tion of many parts of England, but is nevertheleſs a | where they are to remain; for none of theſe fecit“ f 
Wild, plant of great ſingularity and beauty. The | plants bear tranſplanting well, they being all L 
root ſtrikes deep into the ground, is moderately | poſſeſſed of a tap-root, with which fuch kind of 7 
large, and hot to the taſte. The leaves are | uſage ſeldom agrees. After they come up, no- 1 
large, long, beautifully beſet with prickles, and | thing more is to be done than to thin them 
finely divided at the edges. The flowers ter- | where they appear too cloſe, and keep them clean 
minate the branches in prickly heads, and are | from weeds. Thus they will flower about the 
encircled with leaves of a whitiſh-yellow colour; | latter end of the ſummer, and perfect their ſeeds 
| they come out in June and July, and the ſeeds | in the autumn. 
| ripen in Auguſt and September. t. The Wild or Common Engliſh Carline Titles. 
| Woelly, 2. Woolly Carline Thiſtle. The ſtalk is very Thiſtle is titled, Carlina caule muliifloro, floribus 
k woolly, forked, and grows to about a foot and | terminalibus, calycibus radio albis, Cluſius calls 
i a half high. The flowers are produced from | it, Carlina Hlveſtris vulgaris; Caſpar Bauhine, 
1 the diviſions of the branches, are moderately | Cnicus fylveſtris ſpingſior; and Fuchſius, Atrafylis 
| large, and of a fine purple colour; they come | mitior. It grows naturally in England and mot 
out in July or Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in | parts of Europe. * 
1 the autumn. 2 Woolly Carline Thiſtle is titled, Carlina 
Spaniſh 3. Spaniſh Carline Thiſtle hath a very branch- '| caule ſubmultifloro lanato, calycibus radio purpureis. 
Carline ing ſtalk, which riſes but to about a foot high. | Sauvages calls it, Carlina caule triflero dichotoma, 


ſpecies. 


— 


Thiſtle. The flowers are produced from the ſides of the | intermedio ſeſſili. Barrelier calls it, Acarna atrac- 
branches, where they fit cloſe, without any foot- | Hlidis folio, amplo flere; Caſpar Bauhine, Acarna 
ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, come out in | ore purpureo rubente patulo; and Columna, Acan- 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. thoides parva Apula. It is a native of Italy and 
Culture of The firſt ſpecies is a Biennial, and grows na- France. : 
the firſt turally in barren and uncultivated foils in ſome 3- Spaniſh Carline Thiſtle is titled, Carling 3 
ſpecies. parts of England. Whoever is deſirous of pro- floribus ſeſſilibus lateralibus pauciſſimis, Cluſius I 
pagating it in gardens, ſhould 1 ſome | calls it, Carlina Hlveſtris miner Hiſpanica; and B 
ſeeds, and ſow them in a bed of light, ſandy | Caſpar Bauhine, Acarna flore luteo patulo, It 5 
mould, in the ſpring. Where they come up too | grows naturally in the Spaniſh deſarts. 1 
x 
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CAR UM, CAR VV, or CAR AWA x. 


1 HERE is only one real ſpecies of this } This plant is a Biennial; ſo that if the ſeeds Method 
genus yet known, called Caraways. | are ſown in the ſpring, the plants will be ſtrong of raifing 
The plant The root is not much unlike Parſley, but | by the autumn, and flower early the ſummer it. 
deſcribed, larger, chiefly white, ſtrikes deep into the ground, | | following. Nevertheleſs, if you get your ground 
| and has the taſte almoſt of a Carrot. From this | in readineſs, and ſow the ſeeds in the latter end 
riſe one or two ſmooth, channelled, branchin of ſummer, as ſoon as they are ripe, they will 
ſtalks, to the height of about a foot and a halt, | come up in the autumn, will ſtand the winter 
or two feet. The leaves are large, compoſed of | well, and flower and perfect their ſeeds the ſuc- 
many parts, like thoſe of the Carror, and grow | ceeding ſummer. Thus, by obſerving this ex- 
on long, naked footſtalks. Each of the branches ee of getting the ſeeds into the ground as 
is terminated by a large umbel of flowers, which oon as they are well ripe and dried, a whole 
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are of a white colour, make their appearance in | year will be ſaved, and the crop will be of no 
June, and are ſucceeded by thoſe oblong, chan- inferior value. 


nelled, convex ſeeds called Caraway- ſee | When the plants come up, nothing more is 
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to be done than to lioe them to about four inches 


diſtance from each other, as you do Carrots 
and keep the ground clean from weeds, which 
muſt be effected by three or four different _— 
at proper intervals, as the growth of the weeds 
makes it neceſſary. 

When the ſeeds are ripe; the plants muſt be 
pulled up, tied in bundles, and ſet up to dry; 
after which the ſeeds may be thraſhed out, and 
put up in bags to be ready for ule. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it ſtands ſimply with the name, Carum. Gerard 
calls it, Carum, ſeu careum; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Carum pratenſe, carvi officinarum. It grows na- 
turally in meadows and paſtures in- ſome parts 
of England; alſo in Germany, Bohemia, and 
many of the northern countries of Europe. 

Claſs Carum 1s of the claſs and order Pentandria Di- 
pg gy:ia; and the characters are, 

1 1. Cal vx. The general umbel is long, and 


— " has ten radii that are often unequal, The 


The cha- 
racers, 


Titles. 


# 


GH A. Þ. 


CAS IA. 


HE following ſpecies of this genus are 
cultivated in ſome curious collections, viz. 
The Two-leaved Indian Caſſia. 
Quadrifoliate Indian Caſſia. 
. Quadrangular-podded Indian Caſſia. 
Stinking Obtule-leaved Caſſia of Cuba. 
A gyptian Caſſia, or Common Senna. 
Smooth Occidental Caſſia. 
Hairy Occidental Caſſia. 
Proſtrate Caſſia of Jamaica, 
. Many-leaved Caſſia of Jamaica. 
10. Many-leaved Braſilian Caſſia. 
11. Many-leaved Virginian Caſſia. 
12. Many -leaved Procumbent Caſſa of the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
Theſe plants are by many ſuppoſed to derive 
their greateſt excellence from their leaves, theſe 


Cpecies. 


et 


© n SEP 


General 
obſerva- 
tions, 


dom and goodneſs of the Almighty Creator, by 
ſtamping in them ſuch properties as may beſt 


contribute to the health and ſupport of the 


plants. 


1 hey are all of them ſleeping plants; and 


as plants of that property are known to con- 


tract their leaves in evenings after ſun-ſet, and 
expand them again in the morning, ſo theſe 
do the ſame ; but with this difference, they al- 
ways exhibit their under - ſide outwards, to be 
ready to receive what dews or rain may fall u 

it in the night ; whilſt the upper ſurface, which 
in moſt plants is ſmooth, to ſhoot off rain or 


moiſture as it falls, is in theſe concealed, or 


cloſely folded together; the reaſon for which is 
this: Plants with this 
the deſerty, ſandy, and hot parts of the world, 
-where little nouriſhment is afforded them from 
the foil in which they grow; and therefore, that 
they may receive all the benefit from. the dews 


being pinnated in a beautiful manner, and af- 
fording great matter for reflection on the wil- 


roperty are natives of . 


| 


. 


— ” 


partial umbels are cluſtered. For the general 
involucrum there is ſometimes one leaf; but for 
the partial none. The perianthium is hardly to 
be diſtinguiſhed. 
2. CokorLA. The general flower is uniforme. 
The ſingle flowers conſiſt each of five obtuſe, 
unequal, heart-ſhaped petals, that are inflexed at 
the points. 

3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments the 
length of the corolla, having ſmall, roundiſh 


antheræ. 

4. Pisr lun conſiſts of 4 germen ſituate 
below the flowers, and two ſmall ſtyles with 
ſimple ſtigmas. 

5. PERICAA Tu. There is none. The fruit 
is oval, oblong, ſtriated, and ſeparable into two 

arts. 

. 6. Sr MINA. The ſeeds are two, oval, ob- 
long, ſtriated, convex on one ſide, and plain on 
the other. a 


LXXI. 
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and rains, the Almighty has granted them this 
property of turning their under- ſide upwards, 
which, being poſſeſſed of a downy matter, is 
better qualified to retain ſuch dews and moiſture 
as may fall, which being inhaled by the leaves 
afford conſiderable nouriſhment to the plants. 

I. The Two-leaved Indian Caſſia has a lig- Deſcrip- 
neous, pithy, taper ſtalk. The leaves grow two tion of the 
together on ſhort footſtalks, are nearly round, L 
ſtriated, and obtuſe ; the ſtipulæ are cordated, 
ſpear-ſhaped, and very large. ; 

2. The Quadrifoliate Indian Caſſia has two Quadri- 
pair of leaves growing together, which are ſmooth, follate, 
and nearly of an oval re, It is but a low 
plant, growing only to about a foot high; but 
the flowers are very beautiful, being of a fiery- 
red colour, and moderately large; they are ſuc- 
ceeded by plane, ſhort pods, containing the ſeeds. 

3. The Quadrangular - podded Indian Caſia & 
has ligneous, pithy, rough, branching ſtalks, that Quadran- 
will grow to about two feet high. The leaves gular- 
are compoſed of three pair of folioles, which Pe 
are of an oval figure; the upper ones are the Cana. 
largeſt, and there is a ſharp-pointed glandule 
between the lower pair; the ſtipulæ are narrow, 
ſnarp- pointed, and hairy. | 

This ſpecies is rather a Biennial ; ſo that 
if the ſeeds are ſown in ſummer, and the @,, 

can be preſerved in a ſtove all winter, of this 
it will flower early the ſummer following, and ſpecies. 
there will be a pretty good certainty of having 
good ſeeds. Where there is no ſuch conve- 
niency, the ſeeds may be ſown in March, and 


by | ce management the 33 may be made 
to , 


ower in July or Auguſt, and ſometimes to 
ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 


4+ The Stinking Obtuſe-leaved Caſſia of Cuba Stinking 
has a ſmall, herbaceous ſtalk about a foot and Obtuſe- 


| |; 9 leaved 
a half high. . The leaves. are compoſed of three C. 
Pair of Cuba 
deſcribed. 
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pair of roundiſh, oval, obtuſe folioles. The up- 
per parts of the ſtalks, with good management, 
will be adorned with the flowers in july; and 
both theſe and the whole plant are very itrongly 
and diſagreeably ſcented. 


The 5. The Egyptian Caſſia, or Common Senna, 
— has ligneous ſtalks that are long, ſlender, and 


* tough. The leaves are pinnated; and each con- 
W ts of three, four, 2 of ſix pair of 
whitiſh or pale- green folioles, that are nearly of 
an oval figure. The flowers are produced from 
the cops of the branches on ſlender footſtalks ; 
they are of a yellow colour, having a few reddiſh 
or browniſh ſtripes, and are ſucceeded by crooked, 
compreſſed pods, containing the leeds. 
This is the Common Senna of the ſhops, and 
is cultivated in the hot parts of the world, from 
Medicinal whence it is diſperſed to the different parts of 
qualities the globe for uſe. It is in great repute as a 
of it. f g 
urge, and is ſaid to be good for the ſight, 
Krengthening the hearing, and exhilarating the 
ſpirits. | 
Neſcrip- 6. The Smooth Occidental Caſſia riſes with a 
Snook channelled, branching ſtalk to the height of four 
or five feet. The leaves are pinnated, and grow 
alternately on glandulous footſtalks, each con- 
fiſting of five pair of oval, ſpear-ſhaped folioles, 
that are rough on the edges; the upper ones 
are the largeſt, and they diminiſh in ſize gra- 


dually to the loweſt. The flowers are produced 


from the tops of the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes, are 


of a yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by ſword- 


ſhaped, bordered, flat pods, containing the ſeeds. 
The whole of this plant is very fœtid, and dila- 
greeable to the ſmell, | 
Ha, _ 7. Hairy Occidental Caſſie. The ſtalk of this 
Occiden- ſpecies is channelled, branching, and grows to 
tal about a yard high. The leaves are compoſed 
Caſſia. each of fix pair of folioles; theſe are broad, 
oval, ſharp - pointed, woolly, and hairy, The 
flowers are produced. from the upper parts of 
the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes, are of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, and both theſe and the leaves are ſtinking 
and diſagreeable to the ſcent. 
Theſe laſt two ſpecies are Biennials; but where 
there is no conveniency of a ſtove to preſerve 
them in the winter, they may be made to flower 
and perfect their ſeeds in one year. 
Deſcrip- 8. Proſtrate Caſſia of Jamaica, The ſtalks are 
tion of exceedingly ſlender, herbaceous, ſmooth, and, un- 
Proſtrate leſs ſupported, lie on the ground. The leaves 
are compoſed each of ſeven pair of oblong, 
ſtriated folioles; the ſtipulæ are awl-ſhaped. The 
flowers grow (ingly from the wings of the leaves 
on long, naked foorſtalks. The pods are of an 
oblong figure, and grow erect at right angles 
* wich the footſtalks. : | 
Many- _ d. Many: leaved Caſſia of Jamaica. This ſpecies 
leaved is known allo by the name of the Dwarf Peacock 
Caſſia of Flower, and in ſome places it goes by the name 


Jamaica. of the Golden Caſſia. The ſtalk is round, downy, 


rough, pithy, upright, and grows to about two 
feet high. The leaves are very long, pinnated 
in a beautiful manner, and grow on glandular 
footſtalks; they conſiſt of about twenty pair of 
folioles, which are ſmall, of an oblong figure, 
grow oppoſite to each other on the mid-rib, and 
are of a pleaſant - green colour; the ſtipulz are 
ſword - ſhaped. The flowers are large, of a 
golden - yellow colour, and produced from the 
ſides of the branches oppolite to the leaves, on 
the intervals between them, on ſhort footſtalks ; 
they may be brought to blow. in July, Auguſt, 
and September; and they are ſucceeded by the 


pods, containing the ſeeds, which are black, large, 


* and very bright. 
Jeaved 10. Many-lcaved Braſilian Cafſia. The ſtalks 
Braſilian, 


ä 


— 


are upright, branching a little, and very tough. 


' admiſſion of air granted them in all favourable 


| By the end of July, or early in Auguſt, ſome 
of t 
autumn, by which time the pods from the firſt- 


ſeeds may be ſown in July, and the pots plunged 


— = — a 5 — 


The leaves much reſemble thole of the Senſitive 
Plant, conſiſting of about the ſame number of 
pinnz, finely arranged along the mid-rib. The 
flowers are yellow, and produced from the ſides 
ot the branches to a conſiderable depth. They 
may be brought to blow in any of the later 
ſummer months, and are ſucceeded by ſingle 
pods, containing the ſeeds. 5 4 

11, Many-leaved Virginian Cafia. The leaves Many- 
of this ſpecies alſo reſemble thoſe of the Sen- leaved 
ſitive Plant; they conſiſt of about twenty pair Nitginian 
of folioles finely arranged along the mid-rib, — 
and on the genetal footſtalk is a glandule raiſed : 
on a little pedicle, The flowers are produced 
from the upper parts of the branches for a con- 
ſiderable length. The footſtalks divide into 
three parts, and each part ſupports one flower ; 
it is ſmall, nictant, and will continue in ſucceſſion 
for near two months, 

12. Many-leaved Procumbent Caſſia of the Many- 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The ſtalks are weak, leaved 
herbaceous, and lie on the ground. The leaves 2 
conſiſt of about twenty pair of folioles, arranged Gs of 
along the mid-rib in the manner of thoſe of the the Eait 
Senlitive Plant. The flowers are ſmall and of and Weſt 
little beauty, and are ſucceeded by narrow, flat 3 3 
pods, containing the ſeeds. 5 

Thete plants are beſt raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds yzerhod 
in very ſmall pots, filled with light, ſandy, freſh of propa- 
earth, the beginning of March. By the time gating 
the ſeeds are town,” a moderate hot-bed ſhould them. 
be provided in due degree of temperature, 
having on it a ſtratum of common mould 
five inches deep. In this mould the pots muſt 
be plunged up to the rims ; and the uſual care 
neceſſary for tender plants mult attend theſe, un- 
til they are in the mean three inches high. B 
this time the heat of the bed will be abated, 
and the plants will require another hot-bed. This 
muſt be got 1n readineſs, and the plants ſhifted 
into pots a ſize larger, which muſt be plunged 
up to the rims in the mould of the bed as before. 

It only a few plants of a fort are deſired to be 
raiſed, draw out the weakeſt from each port, 
leaving only the ſtrongeſt to grow; and then 
the mould may be turned into a larger pot with 
the root, and the plant will meet with no check 
from the removal. If many plants grow rogc- 
ther in a pot, and they muſt be prelerved, the 
beſt way will be to turn the mould out of the 
pots; and, lay ing it on the fide, by a gentle cruſh 
it will ſeparate from the roots, without bruiſing 
or breaking their fibres. The plants are then to 
be ſet — in a ſeparate pot, plunged up to 
the rims in the new bed, and ſhaded and watered 
until they have taken root; but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch removed plants will not be 
near fo ſtrong, nor flower fo early, as thoſe ſingle 
plants that have been ſhifted from their firſt 
pots without looſening the mould from their 
fibres. In this ſecond bed they mult remain un- 
til the heat abates, when it ſhould be renewed 
with a good lining of freſh dung; and before 
the heat of this is well over, they muſt have a 
third hot- bed. In every one of theſe ſteps they 
muſt be duly watered, conſtantly ſhaded with 
mats from the heat of the ſun, and have a due 


ſeaſons. 


em will begin to flower; and many of 
them will continue in ſucceſſion until late in the 


blown flowers will have ripe leeds, 
If there is the conveniency of a ſtove, the 


into 


* 
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Titles. 


into a very gentle hot bed. All ſummer they 
ſhould be brought Yowly forward, and in au- 
tumn ſhould be carried into che ſtove. By ſpring 
they will be grown into good, ſtrong plants 
the ſtalks will advance apace for flowering, the 
ſhow of bloom will be early in the ſummer, and 
plenty of good ſeeds will be in conſequence. 

If the ſeeds are ſown in May, and the plants 
be brought ſlowly forward by temperate hot-beds 
all ſummer, and removed into the ſtove in the 
autumn, they will begin to exhibit their bloom 
about November, and in ſuch a ſituation many 
of the ſorts will continue to flower the greateit 
part of the winter, | 

1. The Two-leaved Indian Caffia 1s titled, 
Caſſia foliis conjugis, ſtipulis cordato- lanceolatis. 
It grows naturally in India, 

2: Quadrifoliate Indian Caſſia is titled, Caſſia 


foliis bijugis ſubovatis, glandulis duabus ſubulatis 


inter infima. Burman calls it, Senna quadrifolia 


filiqua plana hirſuta, fore aureo ſanguineo; Pluke- 


net, Senna exigua maderaſpatana tetraphylla fili- 
quifers glabra, florum pediculis ad exorium folio- 
rum propendentibus; Caſpar Bauhine, Loto affinis 
Agyptica;, and Alpinus, Abſus. It grows natu- 
rally in India and Ægypt. 

3. Quadrangular-podded Indian Caſſia is titled, 
Caſſia foliis trijugis obovatis, exterioribus majoribus, 


glanduli ſubulald inter inferiora quatuor.. Dille- 


nius calls it, Caſſia ſiligud gradrangulari; Plu— 
mier, Caſſia humilis, fliquis fæni Græci; Her- 
man, Senna Orientalis beuaplylla, tala Zeylonien- 


iam; Plukenet, Senna Orientalis bexaphylla, fili- 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


guts longis incurvis ; and Ray, Galega Indica mi- 
nor hexapbyllos amanni. It is a native of India. 
4. Stinking Obtuſe-leaved Caſſia of Cuba is, 
Caſſia foliis trijugis ovatis obtufiu/culis. Dillenius 
calls it, Cafſia fetida, foliis ſennæ Italice ; Sloane, 
Caſſia minor herbacea plerimmque hexapbylla, folio 
obtuſo; and Rumphius, Gallinaria rotundifolia. 
It grows naturally in Cuba, 
5. Egyptian Caſſia or Senna is titled, Caſſia 
foliis trijugis quadrijugiſve-ſexjugis ſubovatis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Senna Alexandrina, /. folits 
acutis ; allo, Senna Ttalica, ſ. foliis obtuſis. Do- 
donæus names it, ſimply, Senna. It grows na- 
turally in Egypt. 


6. Smooth Occidental Caſſia is titled, Caſſia 


G. 


| 


— 


faliis quingquejugis cvatis lanceslatis margine ſcabris, 
exterioribus majoribus, glanduld baſecs peticlorum. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Caſſia foliolis 
quatuor parium ovato-lanceolatis, glanduid baſeos pe- 
tiolerum , and Commelin, Senna Occidentalis, odore 
opii viroſo, orobi Pannonici foliis mucronatis, glabra. 
It is a native of Jamaica. 

7. Hairy Occidental Caſſia is titled, Caſſia fo- 
liis ſejugis ovatis acuminatis lanatis. Tournetort 
calls it, Caſſia Americana fætida, foliis amplioribus 
villes; and Herman, Senna Occidentalis, odore 
opii viroſo, foliis orobi Pannonici mucronatis hirſutis. 
It grows common in America. 

8. Proſtrate Caſſia of Jamaica is, Caſſia foliis 
ſeptemjugis, floribus pentandris, caulibus filiformi- 
bus praſtratis herbaceis, Brown calls it, Ca 
berbacea tenuiſſima procumbens, floribus fingularibus 
ad alas. It is a native of Jamaica. 

9. Many-leaved Caſſia of Jamaica is titled; 
Caſſia foliis mullijugis, glanduls petioli pedicillatd, 
ſtipulis enſiformibus. 15 
termed, Caſſia foliolis plurium parium lincaribus, 
ſtipulis ſubulatis. Brown calls it, Caffia ſuffrnti- 
coſa erecla, foliolis linearibus plurimis pinnatis, fo- 
ribus fingularibus vel geminis ſparſis; and Com- 
melin, Chamecriſta 22 major. It grows na- 
turally in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Virginia. 
10. Many-leaved Braſilian Caſſia 15 titled, Caſſia 
foliis multijugis, ſtipulis dimidiato- cordatis. Her- 
man calls it, Senna ſpuria Occidentalis, filigud fin- 
gulari, foliis berlæ mimoſæ; and Breynius, Cha- 
mecrifta pavonis Brafiliana, filigud fingulari. It 
grows common in the Braſils. 

11. Many - leaved Virginian Caſſia is titled, 
Caſſia foliis multijugis, floribus pentandris, caule 
eretlo. In the Hortus Ciiffort. it is termed, Caſſia 
calycibus acutis, floribus pentandris. Plukenet calls 
it, Senna ſpuria Virginiana, mimoſæ foliis, floribus 
parvis nictantibus; and Rumphius, Amæna mæſta. 
It grows naturally in Virginia. 

12. Many leaved Procumbent Caſſia of the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. This ſpecies is titled. 
Caſſia foliis multijugis, caule procumbente. Com- 
melin calls it, Caſſia Americana procumbens ber- 
bacea, mimoſe foliis, floribus parvis, filiquis an- 
guſtis planis, and Petiver, Chamæcriſta Mariana, 
fore minore. It is a native of both the Indies. 
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CATANANCHE CANDY LIONS FOOT. 


NNUAL Candy Lion's Foot, or Yellow 
Gum Cicory. The root of this ſpecies is 
moderately thick, fibrous, and poſſeſſed of a 
milky juice. The lower leaves are long, broad, 
nervous, hoary, and ſinuated on their edges. 
The ſtalk is round, branching, whitiſh, grows 
to a foot and a half or two feet high. and 1s 
garniſhed with a few ſinvated leaves like thoſe 
trom the root, but ſmaller. - The flowers are 
produced from the ends of the branches in July, 
are of a yellow colour, and only one grows on 
Vol., II. 5 
82 


| 


a footſtalk : They are ſucceeded by ripe feeds in 
September. | 

This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing of the 
ſeeds in March, in a bed of light, ſandy mould, 
made fine, The plants will readily come up; 
and after that nothing more is to be done than 
to draw out the weakeſt where they appear too 
cloſe, leaving the others at proper diſtances, and 
keeping them clean from' weeds. They will 
flower in July, and ripen their ſeeds in the au- 


| tumn 3 Which ſcattering, and being wafted by the 
S 


wind; 


n the Hortus Clfort. it is 


Culture, 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


Baſtard 
Saffron 

of the 
Shops 
deſcribed. 


and 
Cretan 
Baſtard 
Saffron. 


Me'hod 
of pro- 
pagation. 


winds to a conliderable diſtance, will ſome- 
times come up in different parts of the garden, 
and continue the ſucceſſion without further 
trouble. 5 

The Annual Candy Lion's Foot, or Yellow 
Gum Cicory, is titled, Catananche ſquamis caly- 


| 


| 


cinis inferioribus lanceolatis. Vaillant calls it, Ca- 
tananche lutea, longo 'nervoſo dentatoque folio ; 
Boccone, Chondrilla cyanoides lutea, coronopi fo- 
| lio non diviſo; and Alpinus, Stoebe plantaginis 
folio, It grows naturally in Crete. 
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CARTHAMUS, 


ERE we find, 
1. The Baſtard Saffron of the Shops. 
2. Woolly Baſtard Saffron, or Yellow Diſtaff 
T hiſtle. 

3. Cretan Baſtard Saffron. 

1. Baſtard Saffron of the Shops riſes with an 
upright, ligneous, ſtiff, branching ſtalk, to the 
height of about a yard. The leaves are oval, 
undivided, ſerrated, prickly round the edges, 
and grow cloſe without footſtalks on the branches. 
The flowers are collected into large heads at the 
ends of the branches, having ſcaly cups. Each 
branch ſupports one flower only, which is of a 
reddiſh-ycllow or ſaffron colour, and ſhews itſelf 
to advantage by the florets burſting near an inch 
out from the calyx. The time of flowering 1s 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au— 
tumn. 

2. Woolly Baſtard Saffron. This ſpecies is 
often called the Diſtaff Thiſtle ; becauſe the good 
houſewives of Italy, France, and Spain, ule the 
ſtalks of it for diſtaffs. The ſtalk grows to about 
two or three feet high, branches near the top, 

and is very hairy and woolly, The lower leaves 
are pinnatifid, prickly, woolly, and hairy ; and 
the upper ones are indented, prickly on their 
edges, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers are yellow, and are produced from the 
ends of the branches in ſcaly cups, attended by 
many ſtiff, prickly leaves, cluſtered together un- 
derneath ; they come out in July and Augult, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

3. Cretan Baſtard Saffron riſes with an up- 
right ſtalk, that branches near the top, and is 
almoſt ſmooth, to the height of two or three 
feet. The lower leaves are lyre-ſhaped ; and the 
upper ones are indented, and embrace the ſtalk 
with their baſe. The flowers terminate the 
branches in woolly, ſcaly cups; they are of a 
white colour, come out in July or Augult, and 
their ſeeds ripen 1n the autumn. 

All theſe ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 
ſowing of the feeds in March, in a good, freſh 
ſoil. When the plants come up, nothing more 
need be done than to thin them to proper diſ- 
tances, keep them clean from weeds, and now 
and then give them ſome water, it the weather 
ſhould prove exceſſively dry. They will then 
flower in July or Auguſt, and ripen their ſeeds 
in the autumn. 

In order to have theſe plants flower earlier in 
the ſummer, ſow the ſeeds in the autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe. Such plants will often be in 
flower before the end of June, and accordingly 


LXXIII. 


BASTARD SAFFRON: 


there will be greater certainty of obtaining from 
them good feeds for a ſucceſſion. 
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The firſt ſpecies is what is uſed in medicine, Culture of 
and might be cultivated to great advantage in the firſt 


be procured from the warmer parts of Europe 
or America; for there is no certainty of their 
ripening in this country, In Germany they ripen 
extremely well, and the management of this plant 
is a conliderable branch of their trade; ſo that 
we may very eaſily procure the ſeeds from them. 
Therefore, though the feeds do not always ripen 
with us, a correſpondence might be ſettled, by 
which means the ſeeds might be annually im- 
ported from ſuch parts as could ſupply us with 
a good ſpecies. | 

In order to raiſe large crops of this ſpecies for 
uſe, make choice of ſuch land as is light, of deep 
ſoil, and in good heart. 'The ſummer before, let 
it lie fallow, and let it have three ploughings, the 
ſame as is practiſed previous to the ſowing of 
wheat; and between each ploughing, let it be 
well harrowed with a heavy, long-tined harrow, 
to break the clods, &c. About the end of 
March let it be ploughed and harrowed again, 
and it will be in right order for the reception of 
the ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be ſown in drills, made 
with the hoe, or a ſhallow plough. Theſe drills or 
rows ſhould be a foot and a half, or, if the land 
is very rich, two feet diſtant from each other. 
The ſeeds ſhould be then fown in the rows 
thinly, and, it the ſpace of ground be ſmall, co- 
vered up with the hoe, but if large, with a light 
harrow, having the teeth no longer than about an 
inch and a half. This being done, the ground 
ſhould be well rolled, to ſettle the whole, and 
make the ſui face ſmooth and level. 

When the plants come up, ſwarms of weeds 
will probably ſhew themſelves at the ſame time. 
Theſe muſt be hoed down; and, the more ef- 
fectually to deſtroy them, the buſineſs ſhould be 
done in dry weather. The plants in the rows, 
allo, muſt be rhinned, taking out the weakeſt, 
and leaving the others at about ſix inches diſ- 
tance from each other. In a month or five weeks, 
the hoeing down of the weeds mult be repeated; 
and afterwards they muſt be hoed down a third 
time, if neceſſary ; for the ground muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept clean from them. 

About the middle of July, the plants will 
come into flower; and this is the time for ga- 
thering their florers, or thrum, as they call it, 
for uſe. A kiln is to be in readineſs, and the 


florets ſhould be gathered after the dew is eva- 
porated, 


many parts of England: But the feeds ſhould ſpecies. 


patticu- 
larly. 
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Species. 


Dorn, 


Fire. 
leaved 
Eaitard, 


Joints. 


tron ; there will be a ſucceſſion of flowers for ſix 
or eight weeks, during which time the florets 
muſt be gathered at proper. intervals, 5 carried 


to the kiln to be dried. When the whole crop 


is gathered, the ſtalks ſhould be pulled up, and 
tied in bundles for fuel, as it is . 
lighting of fires, heating of ovens, kæc. 
If you have not a ſettled correſpondence for 
receiving the ſeeds regularly from abroad, a cor- 
ner of this crop thould be left untouched to pro- 
duce ſeeds ; it ſhould be large enough to produce 
ſeeds for the purpoſes wanted, and at the time of 
thinning the plants ſhould be made to ſtand at 
a greater diſtance, allowing a ſpace of about a 
foot or more between the plants in the rows. 

In favourable ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen very well, 


and afford enough for a ſucceſſion without further 


trouble; but as this does not always happen, it 
is become an objection to raiſing theſe plants for 
general uſe. Another thing alſo diſcourages many: 
the value of this article conſiſts chiefly in the 
goodneſs of the colour; it ought to be of a 
bright-ſaffron colour; and if much rain happens 
at the time of gathering, it becomes of a dirty- 
yellow colour, and of inferior value. But this 
objection may as well be made againſt raiſing 
Lucern, and indeed all forts of grais and corn, 
which are ever injured by much rain falling at 
the time they are cut for uſe, 


for 


2 and dried in the ſame manner as Saf- 
r 


| 


\. Theſe flowers give a fine oulour to puddings; 


and may be uſed in ſoups, broths, &c. like Ma- 


rigold, and for the ſame purpoſe ; but it muſt 
be in reaſonable quantities, otherwiſe it will cauſe 
them to have a cathartic property. Wheat is 
ſaid to row very well after a crop of this Cartba- 
mus; though, it the land is exceeding good, it 
will be the beſt way to ſow it the year following 
with a crop of Oats or Barley. 


1. The Baſtard Saffron ot the Shops is titled, Titles, 


Carthamus foliis ovatis integris ſerrato-aculeatis, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cnicus ſativus, five car- 
thamas officinarum ; and Cluſius, Cnicus vulgaris. 
It is a native of Xgypt: Yb ; 

2, Woolly Baſtard Saffron is, Carthamus caule 
Piloſo: ſupernè lanato, foliis inferioribus pinnatifidis : 
ſummis amplexicaulibus dentatis. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Carthamus foliis amplexicau- 
libus acuminato-dentatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


| Atrattylis lutea; Columna, Atrattylis 7 beopbhraſti 


& Dioſcoridis ſucco ſanguineo ; and Dodonæus, 
Aradiylis. It is a native of Gaul, Italy, and Crete. 

3. Cretan Baſtard Saffron is, Carthamus caule 
Leviuſculo, calycibus ſublanatis, floſeulis ſubnovenis, 
folits inferioribus hratis; ſummis ſemi-amplexicaulibus 
dentatis. Vaillant calls it, Atractylis flore leuce- 
pbæo; and Tournefort, Cnicus Creticus, atrattylidis 


folio & facie, fore leucopbæo, ſ. candidiſſimo. It 
grows naturally in Crete. 
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CAUCALIS, 


P this genus are; . 
() 1. Corn Baſtard Parſley: 

2. Fine- leaved Baſtard Parſley. 

3. Montpelier Baſtard Parſley. 

4. Oriental Baſtard Parſley. 8 

1. Corn Baſtard Parſley. The root is long, 
lender; aromatick, eſculent, and ftrikes deep 
into the ground. The leaves are ſomething like 
thoſe of Carrot, being compoſed of a multitude 
of narrow parts, and the radical ones have long 
footſtalks. The ſtalk is ſtriated, jointed, branch- 
ing from the bottom, and a foot and a half or 
two feet high. - The flowers are produced from 
the ends and ſides of the branches in umbels, 
growing, on long naked footſtalks; they are large, 
of a white colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. | 

2. Fine-leaved Baſtard Parſley. The root is 
white, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The 
ſtalk is round, jointed, ſtriated, branching, and 
a foot and a half high. The radical leaves are 
large; divided, and have long footſtalks; thoſe 
on the ſtalks are ſmaller, and grow ſingly at the 
The flowers come out in umbels from 
the ends and ſides of the branches; they are 
imall, of a reddiſh colour, appear in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and September. 

3. Montpelier Baſtard Parſley. The root is 
white, and ſtrikes ſtraight into the ground. The 
ſtalk is round, ſtriated, ſmooth, branching, and 


of narrow parts, in the manner of Ferula. 


LXXIV. 


BASTARD PAR SL E x. 


two or three feet high. The ſegments which 
compoſe the leaves are ſomewhat broad, ſmooth 
on the upper-ſide, but a little hairy underneath, 
and have ſhort; flender footſtalks. I he flowers 
are produced in umbels elevated on long naked 
footitalks ; they appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September, | 


and 


4. Oriental Corn Parſley. The ſtalk is up- Oriental 


right, jointed, branching, and three or four feet 
high. The leaves are compoſed of a multitude 
The 
flowers are produced in whorls from the tops of 
the branches; they are ſmall, appear in Fuly, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. 


82 ü 
arſley 
deſcribed. 


Theſe plants ate raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in ie 
the ſummer, or the early part of the autumn; and of propa- 


tet, and the ſummer following will flower, and 
perfect theit ſeeds; which, if permitted to ſcatter, 
will afford more plants than you could with for a 
ſucceſſion. 


} the plants will come UP, continue green all win- gation: 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Caucalis involucris Titles, 


pentaphyllis : foliolo unico duplo majore. In the 
Flora Suecia it is termed; Cauralis involucro uni- 
verſali pinnatifido, partialibus indiviſis, umbel mul- 
tifdd. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Caucalis arvenſis 
echinata, magno flore; Rivinus, Echinophora flore 
magno; and Columna, Echinophora pyrnocarpos, 
It grows. naturally among corn in moſt of the 
ſouthern countries of Europe. 


2. The | 


| 
| 
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2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Caucalis ſemi- | 
num aculeis triglochidibus uncinatis : pilis verticil- | 


latis bifpidis, Haller calls it, Caucalis involucro 

univerſali monophyllo, laciniis foliorum peranguſtis; 

Caſpar Bauhine, Caucalis arvenſis echinata, parvo 

flare & frudtu; and Columna, Echinophora tertia 

leptephyllon purpurea. It grows naturally in Eng- 
„Gaul, and Italy. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Caucalis umbellis iri- 
dis, umbellulis triſpermis, involucris triphyllis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Caucalis Monſpeliaca echinata, 

magno frudtu; and Columna, Echinopbora altera 
aſperior platycarpos. It grows naturally in Italy, 
and the ſouth of France. 

4. The fourth ſort is titled, Caucalis umbellis 
patentibus, foliolis partialibus ſupradecompoſitts laci- 
niatis: lacinulis linearibus. Tournefort calls it, 
Caucalis orientalis altifſima, folio ferule, It grows 
naturally in the Eaſt. 

Claſs ang Caucalis is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
order Digynia; and the characters are, 

in the 1, Calyx, The general umbel is unequal, 
item. and formed of a few radii, The partial is un- 
The cha. equal, but fuller of rays, the five outer ones 
rafters, being larger than the others. The general invo- 


lucrum is compoſed of the hke number of ſpear- 
ſhaped, undivided, membranaceous leaves or rays 
of the flowers. The partial conſiſts of the ſame 
ſhaped leaves as the other, but they are longer 
than the rays, and uſually five in number, The 


perianthium is indented in five parts. 


2. CoroLLa, The general corolla is difformed 
and radiated. The florets of the diſk are males, 
ſmall, and each confilts of five inflexed, heart- 
ſhaped, equal petals. The rays are hermaphro- 
dite, and each floret has five inflexed, heart- 
ſhaped, unequal petals z the outer one being 
larger than the reſt, and bifid. 

3. STAMINA, in all of them, are five capillary 
filaments, with ſmall antheræ. 

4. PrsTILLum of the florets of the rays con- 
ſiſts of an oblong, rough germen, ſituated below 
the cup, and two awl-ſhaped ſtyles, with two 
patent obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PericarpiumM. The fruit is oval, oblong, 
ſtriated longitudinally, and beſet with ſmall, ſtiff, 
briſtly ſpines. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, oblong, con- 
_ prickly on one ſide, and plane on the 
Other. 
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CE LOS IA, AMARANT H, or COXCOMB. 


1 Celofia is a genus that has often exer- 
ciſed the care and deepeſt {kill of our beſt 
Gardeners, and, like thoſe of the Bicolors and Tri- 
colors has cauſed much emulation among them, in 
bringing them to the greateſt perfection. The cul- 
ture of it has been ſucceſsful with many, and won- 
derful fine plants of this ſort have been frequently 
exhibited z nevertheleſs, this practice is not become 
general, and the beſt ſhew many a Gardener can 
make with theſe ſorts will be but trifling. I ſhall, 
therefore, juſt mention the ſorts, and afterwards 
give the true culture of the Celo/ra. The forts 

then are, 
; 1. The Creſted Amaranth, or Coxcomb. This 
De'crip- plant admits of numerous varieties, which are 


tion of the 


Creſted, known to molt Gardeners ; ſuch as the Red, Pur- 

ple, Scarlet, White, Yellow, and Variegated. 

Great difference alſo in the form and ſhape of 

their heads will conſtantly appear. Thele and 

their colours alter from ſeeds, and all of them are 
improved by good culture. | 

* 2. Silver-ſpiked Amaranth. This is a diſtinct 

8 2 and its natural growth is to about two 

feet high. The leaves are of a pale colour, long, 

ſpear-ſhaped, and pointed. The ſtalks divide 

into a few erect ſide- branches near the top; and 

theſe, together with the main-ſtalk, are termi- 

nated by ſilvery ſpikes of flowers. But of this 

there are ſome varieties, both with reſpect to the 

figure, as well as colour of the flowers; ſome of 

the ſpikes being oblong, others pyramidical; ſame 

with white flowers, and others with a mixture of 


red. The ſpikes of all theſe are but ſmall, and | of them admits of ſeveral varieties. One con- 


entirely unlike the figure of the preceding ſpe- 
cies. 

3. Oval-leaved Amaranth. This plant is very Oval- 
much like the Silver- ſpiked ſort, but the leaves leaved, 
are oval, and the ſtalk ſeldom branches out. The 
flowers are for the moſt part produced in a ſingle 
head, and have purple ſtamina. 7 

4. Dwarf Creſted Amaranth. This is a ſmall- D 
growing plant, and divides itſelf into many lateral 23 
branches. The leaves are of a lanceolate figure, a 
very acutely pointed, and their under: ſide is 
veined with red. The flowers form a creſted 
ſpike, and are of ſeveral varieties, 

5. Incurved Creſted Amaranth. This plant ,_, 
riſes with a very large, thick, round, furrowed "206 Fe 
ſtalk, to the height of about four feet. The Crefted 
leaves are oval, The flowers are produced jn Amaranth 
the moſt delightful ſpikes, creſted various ways ; 
they are of a bright-ſcariet colour, though the 
ſame ſort of ſeeds will produce the Purple, and 
others with various tinges. 

6. Cluſtered-ſpiked Celoffa. The leaves are of Cluftered- 
a lanceolate figure, very downy, and obtuſe. The ſpiked, 
ſpikes of flowers are produced in cluſters, and 
their ſtamina are woolly. | 

7. Globoſe - ſpiked Celoffa. The leaves are 
ſhaped like a wedge, and are very acute. The Q, 1... 
flowers are chiefly of a greeniſh colour, and the ſpikca 
lateral ſpikes are produced in roundiſh xnots, or Cel fia 
little heads. The flowers of this fort will ſome- deſcr. bed. 
times vary by ſeeds to almoſt a white colour. 

Thele are the ſpecies of the Celoſa, and each 


mon 
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other parts. 


mon culture, to bing them to perfection, belongs 


to them all ; but rhe ſorts which more particu- 


larly occaſion emulation among Gardeners, are 


the Creſted Amaranths, or Coxcombs. Let our 
Gardeners ſuppoſe. therefore, that we are treat- 
ing of theſe diſtinctly; but let him know, if he 
has an extenſive collection of the different forts, 
the ſame culture will do for the others. The 
Coxcombs, however, are his chief delight; in 
theſe he priacipally glories, and their true culture 
is this. 

Firſt, let ſame ſeeds be procured from the 
fineſt, largeſt, and leaſt-branching plants, which 
ſhould be gathered from the middle of the 
plume, and kept 'eparatc, as of ſuperior value, 
from thoſe colicted from ſide- branches and 
Again't the laſt week in February, 
get your hotbed in fins order for their reception. 
he wil, with which the hotbed is covered, 
ſhould be excecding rich and light, and the ſeeds 
loan very chinly at over the bed, and covered to 
about a quarter of an inch depth. The plants 
will toon come vp, and the greateſt care and 
watchtuinels muſt attend them. A conſtant eye 
muſt be had to let them have air, and as much 
calc to prevent their having too much. If air is 
not afflded them, they will lcon draw up weak, 
and be ſpoiled; and if they have too much of 
it in that tender ſtate, their deſtruction will be 
{oon ciiccted, With the oblervance of this me- 
dium the plants wiel be healthy, and in about 
three weeks will be ready tor another hotbed. 
This muſt be prepared as before, covering it 
with the ſame mould about four inches thick; 
the violent heat muit B: abated; and then, with 


a a hollow, ſcooping trowel, the plants muſt be care- 


# 


fully taken up with a ball of earth to each root, 
and f-t on the new hotbed. at about five inches 
alunder. The watering them at theſe and the 
preceding times muſt be by ſprinkling them 
with a hay wiſp, (for too much wet is death to 
them in this ſtaic) and if the plants have been 
taken up with care, a ball of earth being to each 
root, they will droop very little for removing. 
Turn the glaſſes as often as you find them wet 
with the ſteam of the bed; and if the weather 
be too cold to endanger the ſafety of the plants 
in doing of this, wipe off the ſteam with a 
woollen cloth two or three times a day, for this 
dropping upon the plants will be very injurious 
to them. Every day they muſt have as much 
air as poſiivle, to prevent their drawing up weak, 


and be ſhaded with mats upon the glaſſes, when 


the ſun ſhines in its full ſtrength. 
In about a month's time the plants will be 


ready for their next removal z againſt which: 


time another good hotbed ſhould be prepared, 
with a good frame, and the plants ſet in three- 
penny pots filled with the fame rich earth. They 
muſt be taken up with as much mould as pot- 
ſible to the roots, and then ſet upon the freſh 
hotbed, and any common garden mou:d may fill 
up the cavities. The bed muſt be of a good 
body of heat, and the vacancies filled up to the 
rims of the pots; this will prevent another re- 
moyal of the roots, which is very backening to 
the plants, as they w:ll be grown to be mode- 
rately large by the time they will require another 
hotbed. All the time they ſtand on this hotbed, 


they muſt have frequent 5 though but 


a little of it at a time. In very hot weather the 
glaſſes muſt be ſhaded, air muſt be always af- 
forded them, and every evening they muſt be 
protected by mats from the chilling cold of the 
night. 

When the heat of the bed is gone off, ano- 
ther hotbed muſt be provided, which muſt be 
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before. By this time water in 


| 


| 


”- 


of a good body of dung, and made to afford 45 


uniform a heat as poſſible. 


To this bed remove 


your frames and pots, and fill up the vacancies as © 


app plen 
may be afforded them, more air alfo 


in the day- 


time muſt be had; but obſerve ſtill to ſhade them 
in the heat of the day from the violence of the 


1 which by this time will be very power- 
ul. | | 

As the plants increaſe in ſize, the glaſſes muſt 
be proporcionably raiſed, and in mild cloudy 
weather ſhould be wholly taken off. Water in 
ſtill greater plenty muſt be given them; and by 
the conſtant repetition of thele practices, as often 
as the weather will permit, the plants will be re- 
gularly hardened to be ſet abroad. Do not be 
too precipitate with this; let July ſhew at leaſt 
his fird werk; the weather ſhould be perfectly 
mild and cloudy and if a drizzling rain ſhould 
happen, it will be the better. 

1 heir ſituation ſhould be well-ſheltered from 
the winds, and at leaſt for the firſt week be in the 
ſnade. Thus circumitanced, watering every day 
in plenty muſt be given them, and every day they 


will reward the toil, by the enchanting ſhew of 


their gaudy plumes. This they will conſtantly 
do until the early colds advance; if no misfor- 
tune has happened to the plants, and this method 


of raiſing them has been duly ohſerved, many 


of them will be fix feet high, with creſts pro- 
ortionally broad. In September the feeds will 
be ripe, and the plants with the beſt properties 
muſt be ſelected to afford freſh ſeeds for a ſucceſ- 
ſion 5 | 
Where there is the convenience of a ſtove, 


theſe plants, with little trouble, are brought to 


great perfection. 


1. The Creſted Amaranth, or Coxcomb, is 
titled, Celgſia foliis lanceolato- ovatis recurvis ſub- 


Titles. 


undatis, pedunculis angulatis ſpicts oblongis criſtatis, 
Cammerarius calls it, Amaranthus criftatus. ' It 


grows naturally in Aſia, a 
2. Silver-ſpiked Amaranth is, Celofia foliis lan- 


ceolatit, ¶tipulis ſubfalcatis, pedunculis angulatis, | 
ſpicts ſcariefts. This is the Amaranthus ſpica albeſ- 


cente babitiore of Martin. 
„„ 1 10 
3. Oval-leaved Amaranth is, Celofia foliis ovatis, 


It grows common 4n 


ſtipulis falcatis, pedunculis angulatis, ſpicis ſcarigis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Amaranthus fimplici pa- 
niculg, It grows in America. | 


4. Dwarf Creſted Amaranth is, Celofia foliis' 
lanceelato-ovatis lineatis acuminatiſſimis, ſtipulis ſal. 


catis, ſpicis criſtatts. 


This is the Amaranthus. 


minor, ſpicd fingulari, lunatis circum caulem foliis of 


Barrelicr, Boccone, and others. 
rally in India. 
5. Incurved Creſted Amaranth is, Celo/ia foliis 


It grows natu- 


ovatis ſtrictis inauriculatis, caule ſulcato, ſpicis 


multiplicibus criftatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Amaranibus paniculd incurvd ; and John Bau- 
hine, Amaranthus paniculs ſpecioſa criſtatd. It 
grows naturally in India, 


6. Cluſtered-ſpiked Celgſia is, Celgſia foliis lan- 


ceolatis tomentofis obtuſis, ſpicis confertis, Faminibus 


lauatis. It grows naturally in Ceylon. 

7. Globole-ſpiked Celofia is, Celofia foliis cunei- 
formibus acutiuſculis, ſpicis globoſis lateralibus. Plu- 
kenet calls it, Ameranthoides Indicum globoſum, ad 
caulium nodes floridum, foliis ſolitariis ſummo apice 
barbatis. It grows in Ceylon. 


Celofia is of the claſs and order Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of three 
dry, acute, coloured, permanent leaves. 
T 2. Cokol LA 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin. 
nzan 
{yitem, 
The cha- 
racters. 
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2. Con oll. A conſiſts of five lanceolate, erect, 


ermanent petals, which are ſtiff, and ſhaped 
like the flower-cup., . - 

The nectarium is ſmall and quinquifid, and 
joined to the border of the germen. 


STAMINA are five ſubulated filaments the 


length of the corolla, with turning antheræ. 


| 


. 


4. PISTILLUM is a globoſe germen, a ſubu- 
lated upright ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
and a ſimple ſtigma. ' | | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a globoſe capſule of one 
cell, and opens horizontally, ok 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are emarginated, and 
roundiſh, ly | 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
which is generally known among Gardeners 
by the name of Oriental Mullein. 

The leaves are bipinnated ; the radical ones 
are long; and lie flat on the ground. From 
among theſe the flower-ſtalk ariſes, to about two 
feet high; it is nearly round, herbaceous, and 
garniſhed with leaves, like the radical ones, . but 
imaller. The leaves grow alternately, and they 
diminiſh in ſize the nearer they approach the top 
of the plant. The flowers adorn the ſtalk for 
above half the length; they come out from the 
footſtalks of the leaves, are of an iron colour 
without, but yellow within; they ſpread open, 
not much unlike thoſe of the Common Mullein, 
and are very beautiful; they come out in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

- The ſeeds of this elegant Annual ſhould be 
ſown at two different times of the year, in the 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, and in the 
ſpring. Thoſe ſown in the autumn, if the young 
plants ſurvive the winter, will flower in 
June following, and will be certain of af- 
fording you good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion ; thoſe 
ſown in the ſpring ſeldom flower before the end 
of July, or beginning of Auguſt, and ſuch plants 
very rarely bring their ſeeds to perfection. 

They require a light, dry foil, and a warm 
ſituation, ech when the ſeed is to be ſown 
in the autumn, After the plants come up, they 
require no trouble, except thinning them where 
they appear too cloſe, keeping them clean from 
weeds, and affording them water in dry weather. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 
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This laſt article ſhould be duly attended to juſt 
before they come into blow, if the weather 
makes 1t neceſſary, in order to cauſe them to 
flower ſtrong, and bring their ſeeds to perfec- 
tion, 

The name of this plant is, Cel/ia foliis bipinna- 
tis. Tournefort calls it, Verbaſcum orientale, ſo- 
phie folio; and Buxbaum, Blattaria orientalis, 
agrimonie folio; It grows naturally in Cappadocia 
and Armenia. 

Celfia is of the dlaſs and order Didynamia An- 
gioſpermia; and the characters are, — A det 
1. CaLvx is a permanent perianthium the jo the 
length of the corolla, divided into five ſpear- L- mn 
ſhaped, obtuſe ſegments. ſyflem. | 

2. CoROLLA is a rotated petal. The tube is ob hog 
very ſhort. The limb is plane, and cut into five 
unequal ſegments, of which the two upper ones 
are nearly round and ſmall, and the lower one is 
the largeſt. 


3. STAMINA are four capillary filaments, which 


Titles. 


| lean towards the upper ſegments of the corolla; 


of theſe two are longer than the others, and all 
have ſmall, roundiſh antheræ. | 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 
obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, ſharp-pointed, 
bilocular capſule, compreſſed at the top, and 
ſituated on the calyx. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, angular, 
and ſmall. 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Sweet 


Sultan. 


Culture. 


EHaAP 


CENTAURE 4, 


AHIS extenſive genus comprehends the fol- 
lowing remarkable Annual: ; viz. 
1. Sweet Sultan, 
2. Corn Bottle. a 
3. Carduus Benedictus, or Bleſſed Thiſtle. 
4. Purple Chondrilla. 
. Lippt's Centaury. 
White Spaniſh Zacea. 
Paniculated Centaury. 
Silvery-headed $:zbe. 
. Sonchus-leaved Jacea. 
10. Roman Centaury, 
11. Turnep-leaved Knapweed. 
12. Portugal T hiſtle. 
13. Star Thiſtle, 
14. St. Barnaby's Thiſtle. 
15. Centaury of Melita. 
16. Prickly Spaniſh Centaury. 


e 


D 


2 Sweet Sultan. Of this there are two nota- 
ble ſorts, Sweet Sultan, commonly ſo called, and 


the Yellow Sultan. The Sweet Sultan riſes with 
a round, channelled, branching ſtalk, to about a 


yard high. The leaves are ſmooth, jagged, and 
of a pale-green colour. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the ſides of the branches on long, 
naked footſtalks ; one footſtalk ſupports a ſingle 
head of flowers, which are of various colours 
in the different varieties, ſuch as White; Red, 


Purple, &c. Some of them are fiſtular, others | 


fringed, and have {lill different properties they are 
liable to from ſeeds. The Yellow Sultan is 
pretty permanent ; and plants from the ſeeds of 
this fort, for the moſt part, produce flowers like 
thoſe from which they were taken. In the Eaſ- 
tern countries they grow naturally among the 
corn, where they are deemed weeds; with us, 
who adjudge them to be beautiful Annuals, 
they are culiivated for the ſake of the flowers. 
They are called Sweet Sultan, from the agreea- 
ble fragrance they poſſeſs ; but this odour is of 
a very ſtrong, ſharp nature, and is as diſagreeable 
to many as it is grateful to others. 

Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing of the ſeeds 
on a common hotbed in March, or early in 
April, When the plants come up they muſt 
have plenty of air, and frequent waterings, or 
they will be foon ſpoiled. In May they ſhould 
be taken out with a ball of earth to each root, 
and ſet in the places where they are deligned to 
flower. They will flower in July, and continue 
in ſucceſſion until the froſt ſtops them. If wet 
ſeaſons ſhould happen, they rarely perfect their 
ſeeds z for which reaſon a few plants ſhould be 
left in the hotbed, having a deep frame, to be 
protected by the glaſſes at the time of flowering, 
in order to enſure good ſeeds. 

The ſeeds of thele forts may be alſo ſown in 
the open ground in the ſpring z they will readily 
come up, and afterwards require no trouble, ex- 
cept thinning, and keeping them clean from 
weeds, Such plants will flower in the autumn, 
but very rarely perfect their ſeeds, 


| 
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In order to have them flower early in the 
ſummer, the ſeeds may be ſown in the autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe; the plants will imme- 
diately come up; and if the foil is naturally warm 

and well-defended, ſuch plants will out-live the 
winter, flower the June following, and 
ſceds may be reaſonably expected to follow. 
The Yellow Fiſtular Sultan, being more tender 
than the others, ſhould have the ſceds lown in 
boxes filled with light, good earth. The plants 
in theſe boxes mult be protected by a hotbed- 
frame, or ſome ſhelter, in bad weather, and in 
the ſpring ſet abroad with other Annuals, where 
they will flower early, and perfect their ſeeds _ 

2. Corn Bottle. This ſpecies grows naturally 
among our corn, as the former does in the fields 
of Perſia. Ir is a plant of about a yard or four 
feet high. The lower leaves are ind nted, but 
thoſe on the upper- parts of the ſtalks are narrow 
and entire, The original colour of the flower is 
blue, and the ſpecies of this colour uſually ſports 
in our fields among the corn; in our gardens their 
colours are numerous, and the variety they cauſe 
is very beautiful. | 

This plant is raiſed by ſowing of the ſeeds in 
the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or in the 
ſpring; in either cafe they ſucceed very well, and 

hardly any foil comes amiſs to them. They 
ſhould be ſown in the places where they are to 
remain; and when they come to flower, the worſt 
ſhould be drawn out, whilit thoſe of the beſt 
properties and brighteſt colours ſhould be ſaved 
tor ſeeds. | 

This buſineſs muſt be every year ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, or your Garden-Eottles, which for diſ- 
tinction they are ſometimes called, will ſoon de- 
generate into the Common Blue- bottles of our 
corn fields. by 

3. Carduus Benedictus, or Bleſſed Thiſtle. This 


is chiefly propagated in gardens for medicinal 


purpoſes, being what is commonly called Carduus, 
a plant well known in the ſhops. The ſtalks are 
branching, hairy, reddiſh, and grow to about two 
feet high. The leaves are long, hairy, decurrent, 
ſinuated, and each ſegment is terminated by a 
ſoft ſpine. The flowers are produced from the 
ends of the branches, being collected in oval, 
ſcaly cups, of which each ſcale is terminated by 
a long, flender, ſerrated ſpine. The flowers are 
of a pale-yellow colour, uſually come out in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

The ſeeds will grow, if ſown in the ſpring, in 
a bed of common mould; though if they are 
ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 
the plants will ſtand the winter well, be larger, 
and flower earlier than thoſe raiſed in the ſpring. 

If large quantities of Carduus are to be raiſed 
to ſupply the markets, the beſt way ts to ſow 
the ſeeds thinly in rows a foot aſunder; in the 
ſpring the plants ſhould be thinned, drawing out 
the weakelt, and leaving the others fix or eight 
inches aſunder in the rows. From this time they 


| muſt be kept clean from weeds, watered twice a 


week 
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la, 
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Centaury, 


White 
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Jacea, 


and 
Panicu- 
lated 
Centaury, 
deſcribed. 


Variety. 


Deſcrip 
tion of tre 
Silvery- 
headed 
Stoebe. 


Caltare. 


Sonchus- 
Jeaved 
Jacea, 


Roman 
Centaury, 


prickles. 


Tornep- 
leaved 
Knap- 
weed, 


week in dry weather, and this is all the trouble 
they will require until they are cut for ule, 
the time for which is when they aie in full blow. 
After they are cut, they ſhould be ſpread in a 
dry, airy room for a few days; then let them be 
ticd up in bunches, and hung up to dry to be 
ready foe ule, 

This fort bears removing well; ſo that when 
the beds are thinned, the plants need not be 
thrown away, but made to occupy a freſh quar- 
ter. 

4. Purple Chondrilla. The leaves of this 
Annual are pinnated. The folioles are rough, 
ſerrated, and the lower ones are recurved. 1 he 
flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches jn July. The cups in which they are 
collected are compoſed of many narrow, awl- 
ſhaped ſcales, and there are but a few florets in 


each head; their colour is purple, and the florets 4 


in the radius are divided into four ſegments, 
whereas thoſe of moſt of the other ſpecies are cut 
into five, | 

5. Lippi's Centaury will grow to about two 
feet high, and divide into a few branches near 
the top. The leaves are pinnatifid, decurrent, 
and obtuſe. The flowers are ſmall, and their 
colour is a bright-purple. They are collected 
in cups compoſed of many ſharp-pointed ſcales; 
they uſually appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. 

6. White Spaniſh Jacea. The root is creeping. 
The ſtalks riſe to about half a foot high. The 
leaves are oblong, lyre-ſhaped, hairy, indented, 
and of a pale-green colour. The flowers are 
white, and collected in heads ſurrounded with 
many ſmall leaves; they ufually come out in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. _ 

7. Paniculated Centaury. This riſes with a 
leaty, branching ſtalk, to the height of three or 
four ſe:t. The leaves are bipinnatiñd; the parts 
are narrow, rough, and adorn the plant in great 
plenty. The flowers grow in panicles from the 


end) of the branches; their colour is purple, 


having white ſtyles ; they come out in July, and 
the ſceds ripen in the autumn. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with hoary 
leaves, and very large flowers. 

8. Stlvery-headed Stoebe. The radical leaves 
are bipinnatifid, and ſpread themſelves on the 
ground. Among theſe the ſtalks riſe to about a 
foor and a half high, garniſhed with pinnated 
leaves. Ihe flowers are collected in white or 
filvery cups, compoſed of many obtuſe ſcales; their 
colour is purple, and they often make their ap- 
pearance in June. ; 

This ſpecies is rather a Biennial; ſo that if 
the ſeeds are ſown in May, the plants will grow 
ſtrong by the autumn, and flower early the ſum- 
mer following; but if they are ſown early in the 
ſpring, they will ſometimes flower by the end of 
the ſummer, but rarely perfect their ſeeds. 

9. Sonchus-leaved Facea. Ihe ſtalk is ſtrong, 
winged, and branching a little. The leaves are 
broad, deeply ſinuated, prickly, and decurrent. 
The flowers are collected in large, turbinated, 
prickly cups; their colour is purple, and they 
make thrir appearance in July and Auguſt. 

10. Roman Centaury. The radical leaves are 
pinnatifid, and moderately large; thoſe on the 
{talks are ſmaller, decurrent, and have no 
The flowers have prickly cups; their 
colour is red, and they generally ſhew themſelves 
in July and Auguſt. 

11. Turnep-leaved Knapweed. The ſtalk of 
this plant is upright, branching, and grows to 
about a yard high. The radical leaves ate large, 
prickly, rounded at the ends, ſinuated at the bale, 


and much reſemble thoſe of the Turnep ; thoſe on 
the ſtalks are ſmall, and decurrent, having wings 
or borders running along the ſtalks from the bale 
of one to the other. The. flowers are produced 
from rhe ends of the branches in prickly cups ; 


they are of a bright-purple colour, come out in 


July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

12. Portugal Thiſtle. The ſtalk is thick, 
winged, hairy, and branching. The leaves are 
very hoary, a little ſinuated on the borders, and 
decurrent. The flowers grow from the tops of 
the ſtalks in prickly, woolly cups; their colour 
is yellow, and they appear about the ſame time 
with the tormer. 

13. Star I hiſtle. The ſtalk is hairy, branching, 
and grows to about two teet high. The leaves 
are pinnatifid, narrow, indented, and free from 
prickles, The flowers grow from the tops of the 
branches in prickly cups; their colour is pur- 
ple; they make their appearance in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

14. St. Barnaby's Ihiſtle. The ſtalk is mem- 
branaccous, and grows to about two feet high. 
The leaves are lyre- ſhaped, pinnatifid, decurrent, 
and have no prickles. The flowers grow in 
prickly cups; their colour is yellow; they come 
out in July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in 
the autumn, | 

15. Certaury of Melita. The ſtalk is mem- 
branaceous, branching, and about two feet high, 
1 he leaves are ſpear-lhaped, ſinuated, d current, 
and free from prickles. The flowers are collected 
in roundiſh heads at the tops of the branches; 
their colour is yellow, and they come forth in 
July and Auguit. 

15. Yrickly Spaniſh Centaury. The lower 
leaves of this ſpecies are pinnatihd, and thoſe on 
the upper-part of the plant ſprar- ſnaped. The 
flowers have prickly cups, grow on long foot- 
ſtalks, and make their appearance about the time 
of the other ſorts. 

The culture of the firſt three forts is diſtinctly 
given, and one co:mmon management belongs to 
ail the others, d 
beds of common garden- mould; the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown at two different times in the ſpring, and 
in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. The 
ſpring- raiſed plants flower late in the ſummer, 


and if very wet ſeaſons ſhould happen, the ſeeds 


of many ot the forts will not ripen well. 
The autumnal ſeed ſhould have a well-ſheltered 
ſituation, to prevent the plants from being deſ- 


troyted by the ſeverity of a hard winter, ſhould it 


happen. If the plants ſurvive the winter, which 
they will for the moſt part do, ſuch plants will 
flower early the ſummer following, and be pretty 
. of attording you good feeds for a ſucceſ- 
ion. 

If the autumnal plants ſhould be deſtroyed, 
the ſpring-raiſed plants ſhould come in late, and a 
very wet feaſon happen at the time of flowering, it 
would be proper to nip off the ſmalleſt heads, 
and place oiled paper or ſome carnation-glaſſes 
over the others, which will prevent their being 
damaged by the wer, and thus enſure you good 
leeds. | | 

1. Sweet Sultan is titled, Centaurea calycibus 
inermibus ſubrotundis glabris : ſquamis ovatis, foliis 
lyrato-dentatis, Morton calls it, Cyanus orientalis 
moſchatus, flore purpureo & allo; allo, Cyanus 
orientalis major, foliis magis diſſeclis, flore Iuteo 
and Dodart, Cyanus orientalis, flere lutco fitulsſo. 
It grows naturally in Perſia. 

2, Corn Bottle is, Centaurea colycibus ſerratis : 
foliis linearibus integerrimis : infimis dentatij. Lo- 
bel calls it, Cyanus vulgaris; and Caſpar Baubine, 
Cyanus ſegetum ; allo, Cyanus hortenſis, fore fmplici y 

and 
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ſerratis. | 
laciniatis ſerratis, purpuraſcaute flore ; and Colum- 


* * 


and Cyanus hortenſis. fore pleno. It grows nat u- 
rally among the corn in England, and moſt coun- 
tries of Europe. 

3. Carduus Benedictus, or Bleſſed Thiſtle, is, 
Centaurea calycibus duplicato- ſpineſis lanatis involu- 
cratis, foliis ſemidecurrentibus denticulato-ſpinofis. 


In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Cnicus caule 


diffuſo, foliis dentato finuatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Carduus ſylveſtris hirſutus, five carduus benedic- 
tus; and Cammerarius, Carduus benedifius. It 
grows naturally in Chios, Lemnos, and Spain, 


4. Purple Chondrilla is, Centaurea calycibus in- 
ermibus : ſquamis lineari-ſubulatis, foliis pinnatis 
aſpar Bauhine calls it, Chondrilla foliis 


na, Senecio-carduus Apulus. It grows naturally on 
the hills of the Eaſt, Hetruria, and France. 


5. Lippi's Centaury is, Centaurea calycibus in- 
ermibus : ſquamis mucronatis, foliis decurrentibus 
pinnatifidis cbtuſis. It is a native of Ægypt. 


6. White Spaniſh Jacea is, Centaurea calycibus 
ciliatis verticillato-folioſis, foliis lyratis dentatis ob- 
tis. Sauvages calls it, Centaurea inermis, calycum 
cilits pinnatis, folis oblongis villaſis bumiſuſis, flora- 
libus verticillatis ligulatis, Caſpar Bauhine, Facea 
humilis alba, bieracii folio, John Bauhine, Jacea 
Monſpeſſulana, cui in ſquamis fibre nigre, interdum 
acaulis; and Lobel, Facea pumila ſerpens acaulis 


ferme, flore albo. It grows naturally in France, 


Spain, and the Eaſt. 


7. Paniculated Centaury is, Centaurea calycibus 
ciliatis : ſquamis planis foliis bipinnatifidis, rameis 
pinnatifidis linearibus, caule paniculato. Sauvages 
calls it, Centaurea calycibus ciliatis, foliis filiformi- 
bus bipinnatis, caule folioſo ramoſo; Gmelin, Cen- 
taurea calycibus ciliatis oblongis, foliis ſcabris, cau- 
lium pinnatis, ramorum ſimpliciſſimis linearibus | 
Moriſon, Jacea non ſpinoſa, folits magis diviſis 
elatior, capitulis minoribus non ſplendentibus; Cal- 
par Bauhine, Stabe majer, cauliculis non ſplenden- 
tibus; and John Bauhine, Centaurii majoris ſpecies 
tenuifolia. It grows naturally in France, Spain, 
Auſtria, Verona, Siberia, and Germany. 


8. Silvery-headed Stæbe is, Centaurea calycibus 
ſeariofis obtuſis, foliis radicalibus bipinnatiſidis; cau- 
linis pinnatis dentibus lanceclatis. Tournefort calls 
it, Jacea, calyculis argenttis, major; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Stabe caliculis argenteis; and Cluſius, Stæbe 


Salmantica 3. It grows naturally in Switzerland, 


Siberia, and Spain. 


9. Sonchus-leaved Jacea is, Centaurea calycibus 


palmato-ſpinoſis, folits decurrentibus ſpinuloſis re- 
Pando-dentatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Jacea | 
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laci niata, ſonchi folig, ſ. Jacea latifolia purp ray 
capite ſp.noſo, It grows naturally on tue wied. 
terrancan coaũs. 


10. Roman Centaury is, Centæureu celyeilus 


palmato: / pingſis, foltis decurrentibus inermibus : ra- 


dicalibus pinnatiſidis: impari maximo. Zen calls 
it, Jacea ſpinoſa Creti:a, and Barrelier, Cyanus 


eruce folio, flere rubro, It grows naturaily in 
Campania. 


11. Turnep-leaved Knapweed is, Centaurea 
calycibus palmato-ſpinoſis, felits decurrentibus ſiuua- 
tis ſpinuleſis : radicalibus lyratis, Herman calls 
it, 7acea cyanoides altera, caule alato; and Plu- 


kenet, Facea peregrina napifolia, echinatis capitulis, 
caule alato, It is a native of Crete. 


12. Portugal Thiſtle is, Centaurea celycibus 
duplicato- ſpinofis lanatis, folits ſemidecurrenticus in- 
tegris ſinuatijque caule prolifero, In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it termed, Centaurea calycibus duplicuto- 
ſpinaſis, foliis decurrentibus integris. Vaillant calls 
it, Calciirapa lutea, alato caule, capite eriophoro; 


and Tournefort, Carduus Luſitanicus canęſcens, 


alato caule, capite lanuginaſo. It grows naturally 
in Luſitania. 


13. Star Thiſtle is, Centaurea calyci us ſub- 
duplicato-ſpinefts ſaſſlibut, foliis liuearibus pinuati- 
dis lateralibus dentatis, caule pilaſo. In the Her- 
tus Clifort. it is termed, Centaurea calycibus ſubu- 
lato-ſpinofts ſeſſilibus, ſoliis linearibus p nnatifidis : 
John Bauhine calls it, Carduus Rellains, ſ. calci- 
trapa; Caſpar Bauhine, Carduus ſtellatus, follis 
papaveris erratici; and Clulius, Carduus muricatus, 
vulgo calcitrapa di.ius. It grows naturally in 
England, and many parts of Europe. 


14. St. Barnaby's Thiſtle is, Centazrea calycibe, 
duplicato-ſpinefis ſolitariis, foliis rameis decurrentibus 
inermibus lanceolatis radicalibus, lyrato-pjnnatifidis, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cargduus ſtellatus luteus 
folus cyani , and Columna, Carduus ftellatus miticr 


Apulus. It grows naturally in England, Gaul, 
and Italy. | 


t-. Centaury of Melita is, Centaurea calycibus 
duplicato-ſpinsis terminalibus cenfertis: ſoliis decur- 
rentibus lanceclatis ſinuaſis inermibus. Boccone 
calls it, Jacea Melitenſis, capitulis conglobatis, It 
is a native of Melita, and the South of France. 


16. Pricki7 Spaniſh Centaury is, Centaurea 
calycibus ſem licifſime ſpinofis, foliis inferiarilus 
pinnatifidis, ſuperioribus lan. eolatis, pedunculis len- 
giffmis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Facea, cyancides, 
echinato capile; and Dodonæus, Cyarcides fios, It 
grows naturally .n Spain. | 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
| commonly called Baſtard Pimpernel. 
The root is very ſlender, white, and fibrous. 
4 ary The ſtalks are round, three or tour inches long, 
ed” and lie on the ground. The leaves are ſmall, 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and grow alternately. Ihe 
flowers come out ſingly from the wings of the 
leaves ; they are of a white colour, and extremely 
ſmall; they appear in May and June, and the 
ſeeds ripen ſoon after. 
This plant grows naturally in moiſt, ſandy 
places in England, and is never propagated. 
Titles. It being the only ſpecies of the genus, it 1s 
termed ſimply, Centenculus. In the Flora Suecta 
it is termed, Centenculus foliis alternis ovatis. Mi- 
cheli calls it, Anagallidiaſtrum exiguum, foliis lan- 
ceclatis alternis; Vaillant, Anagallis paludoſa mi- 
nima 5 and Mentzelius, Aline paluſtris minima, 
foſculis albis, fructu coriandri exiguo. It grows 


naturally in England, Germany, Gaul, and Italy. 
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CERASTIUM, 


HE Annuals of this genus are, 
1. Perfoliate Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. 
Species. 2. Broad-leaved Viſcous Mouſe-Ear Chick- 
| weed, 
3. Leaſt Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. 
4. Pentandrous Moule-Ear Chickweed. 
5. Horned Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. 
6. Moule-Ear Chickweed of Verona. 


Deſerip- 1. Perfoliate Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. This 
tion of plant riſes with an upright ſtalk to about a foot 


- Perfoliate, high. The leaves much reſemble thoſe of Lo- 


bel's Catch- fly; they grow two oppoſite at the 
joints, and their baſes join together. The flowers 
are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of common 
Chickweed ; they come out from the wings of 
the leaves and tops of the ſtalks in May and 
June, and their ſeeds ripen ſoon after. 
2. Broad-leaved Viſcous Mouſe-Ear Chick- 
2 weed. The ſtalks are erect, hairy, and clammy 
Viſcous, to the touch. The leaves alſo are clammy, hairy, 
and broad. The flowers grow from the tops of 
the ſtalks and wings of the leaves in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Augult, 


| 


Centenculus is of the claſs and order Te:randria 3 
Monogynia; and the characters are, and order 
| in the 
. : Linnzan 
1. CaLyx is a patent, permanent perianthium, ſyſtem. 


divided into four ipear-thaped, acute ſegments, The cha- 
which are longer than the corolla. racers. 
2. Conorra is one rotated petal, The tube 
1s nearly globular; the limb is plane, and divided 
into four nearly oval ſegments. 

3. STAMINA ere ivur filaments almoſt the 
length of the corolla, having fimple antheræ. 

4. PrsTiLLuM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
within the tube of the corolla, a filiforme perma- 
nent ityle the length of the corolla, and a ſimple 
{ligma, 

5. PERICARPIUM 15 a globular capſule, con- 
taining one cell, 

6. SeMIna, The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 


MOUSE-FAR CHICK WEED. 


| 


| and ſmall, 


LXXIX. 


3. Leaſt Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. This is a Leatt, 
low plant, and deemed a weed every-where. The 
ſtalks are lender, hoary, and hairy. The leaves 
allo are hairy, hoary, and grow oppoſite ro each 
other, The flowers are ſmall, and being ſhorter 
than the calyx make no appearance. The petals, 
upon examination, are indented ; and in each of 
them are tound five filameats only, which bear 
anther, | 

4. Pentandrous Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. This Pentan- 
is another low plant like the former, but of a dious, 
fine green colour. The petals of the flowers are 
whole, and ſhorter than the calyx. Five ſtamina 
only 1n this ſpecies are found fertile, and 

5. Horned Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. The ſtalk Horned 
of this plant branches much, divides by pairs, oo 
and grows to about half a foot high, The leaves Chick- 
are ſpear-ſhaped, grow by pairs, and feel clammy weed 
to the touch. The flowers are white, and like 
thole of Chickwecd; they come out from the 
diviſions of the branches in May and June, and 
the ſeeds ripen ſoon after. 
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6. Moute-Kar Chickweed of Verona. This par 
plant hath a fibrous root, from which ariſe many Chick- 


ſmooch weed of 
Verona 


deſcribed. 
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ſmooth ſtalks to about a foot high. The leaves 
are ſpcar-· ſhaped, ſmooth, and grow oppoſite to 
cach other at the joints. The Nowers are pro- 


duced from the tops of the ſtalks and wings of 


the leaves on very long footſtalks; they come 
out in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon 
after. 

. Theſe plants are all of very little beauty; and 
nothing but a love of variety, and thirſt after a 
general collection of plants fer philoſophical ob- 
ſervation, can induce any one to admit them 
into his garden. A botanic garden, however, 
may be thought imperfect without a few of 
them, 'which is the reaſon of their being men- 
tioned here. 

Their culture is very eaſy. Sow the ſeeds 
in any foil or ſituation, and they will readily 
come up; afterwards they will Bower, ſcatter 
their ſeeds, and produce plants for a ſucceſſion 
without further trouble, 

It has been remarked that many of them 
flower in May; this muſt be underſtood of ſuch 
plants as have ariſen from ſcattered feeds the 
autumn before, and had endured the winter. If 
the ſeeds are fown in the ſpring, the plants 
muſt not be expected to flower before the end 
of June, or beginning of July. 


1. Perfoliate Mouſe-Ear Chickweed is titled, 


Ceraſtium foliis connatis, Tournefort calls it, | 


— 
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My2fſhtis ori:ntalis perfoiiata, lychnidis folio, 


It is 
a native of Greece, , 


2. Broad-leaved Viſcous Mouſ-Far Chickweed 


is, Ceraſtium ere tum vil/oſo-riſcoſam. In the Flira 
Lap. it is termed, Ceraſtium coroils calyci equal, 
Vaillant calls it, Myo/otrs bis ſuta altera viſcoſa; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Aline birſuta altera vijcoſc. 
It grows naturally in dry paſtures and meadows 
in England, and moſt countries of Europe. 

3. Leaſt Mouſe-Ear Chickweed is, Cerafium 
florizus pentandris, petalis emarginatis. In the 
Flora Lapp. it is termed; Ceraſtium cerolld calyce 
breviore. Ray calls it, Ceraſtium birſutum mints, 
parvo flere, Vaillant, Myoſotis, arvenfis birſuta 
minor; and Caſpar Bauhine, Aſſiue hirſuta minor. 
It grows naturally in dry, ſterile parts of England, 
and mot of th northern countries of Europe, 

4. Pentandrous Mouſe-Ear Chickweed is, Ce- 
raſtium floribus pentandris, pelalis integris. It is a 
native of Spain. | * 

5. Horned Mouſe-Ear Chick weed is, Ceraſtium 
foliis lanceolatis, caule dichstomo rameſiſſimo, capſuiis 
erelis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it. Lychn;s ſegetum 
minor; and Cluſius, Aifine corniculata. It grows 
naturally among the corn in Spain, 

6. Moule-Ear Chickweed of Verona is, Ceraſ- 
tium glabrum, caule firifto, foliis lanceolatis, pe- 


dunculis longiſſimis, capſulis globofis, Seguier calls 0 


it. Aline catyc nlylloides glabra, forum pediculis 
longifſimis. It is a native of Verona, 
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FCC TEARS. 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called Ceratocarpus. 

The ſtalk is upright, ſlender, branching, and 
ſix or eight inches high. The leaves are long, 
narrow, graſſy, pointed, and of a pale-green co- 
lour. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves and diviſions of the branches, the male 
flowers uſually growing in ſmall cluſters, and the 
females ſingly; they appear in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September, 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſceds 
in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or the 
ſpring following, in ſome light ſandy part of the 
garden; and after the plants come up they will 
require no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
weeds 8 

This being the only ſpecies of the genus yet 
known, it is named ſimply Ceratecarpus. It grows 
naturally in the ſandy parts of Tartary. 


Ceratocarpus is of the claſs and order Monbecia | 
| Monanaria ; and the characters are, 


awl-ſhaped horns. 


I. Male Flowers. 


1. Car vx is monophyllous, erect, obtuſe, Tie cb. 


equal, and divided into two parts. 

2. ConolLA. . There is none. 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of one filament longer 
than the corolla, having an oval, didymous an- 
thera, | 

II. Female Flowers. 

1. Cal vx is two final] leaves growing to the 
germen. * 

2. Cox oLLA. There is none. | 

3. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, compreſſed 
germen, and two capillary ftyles with ſimple 
ſtigmas, one of them being erect, the other hori- 
zontal. KG 2 | | 

4. PERICARPIUM is a compreſſed, two-horned 
capſule, formed of two valves, and adhering cloſe 
to the ſeed, 


5. SEMEN. The ſeed is oblong, compreſſed, 


| covered with the capſule, having on each ſide a 


longitudinal ſuture, and terminated by two ſtraight, 


* 


CHAP. 


racters. 


þ — 


* 
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2. The Ten Weeks Stock. 

3. The Narrow-leaved Sea Stock July. flower, 

4. The Broad-leaved Sea Stock July-tiower. 

5. Hairy-podded Cbeirantbus. 

6. Quadrangular-podded Cheiranthus. 

7. Cylindrical-podded Cheiranthus. 

More ſpecies of this genus might be added; 
bur theſe are the principal ones, and among 
them are numbers of varieties, which are titled 
by authors as diſtinft ſpecies. They are of no 
very extraordinary rank in the Gardening World; 
but they have their uſes and beauties; and tho' 
they do not equal the beauty of a Gomphrena, an 
Amaranthus, or the like, their eaſineſs of culture is 
in ſome meaſure a counter-balance for this de- 
fect, and they cauſe variety in their humble 


ſtate. 


latter months of the ſummer and the autumn. 
They are uſually ſown in patches about the lower- 
garden, and oiten uſed for edgings. In order 
ro have a ſucceſſion of them tor a long time, 
let the firſt ſowing be made in September; the 
ſecond, the end of March; and the third, the 
firit weck in May. Thoſe ſceds that were ſown 


in September will flower early in the ſummer; 


thoſe town in March will ſuccced in order; and 
thoſe ſown in May will be in blow in October. 
2. Ten Weeks Stock. This ſpecies will grow 
to about a foot in height, The falk is ſmooth, 
round, and branching. The leaves are placed 
on it without order, are of a lancevlated figure, 
a little indented, have their ends obtulr, and 
are very hoary. The flo vers are produced from 
the ends of the branches in love ſpikes. Each, 
| in 


Ten 
Weeks 
Stock 
deſcribed. 
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CERLINTHE, HONEY-VOR T. 7 
T H E ſpecies of this genus, which is con- will be ſmaller, and flower much later in the g 
feſſedly an Annual, is called Cerintbe Ma- | year. 3 
jor, or Greater Honey-wort. | Whoever is deſirous of retaining the varieties 4 
The plant The ſtalks are round, thick, branching, and | as perfect as poſſible, ſhould keep the forts e- Z 
deſcribed. grow to about two feet high. The leaves are | parate, and always mark the beſt for feeds. Bur 4 
heart - ſhaped, broad, obtuſe, ſpotted, and of a | tho? ſuch nice a!tendance be denied them, they '% 
bluiſh-green colour. The flowers are produced | will not reſent the uſage for after they have 3 
from the tops of the branches, which bend down- | once got poſſeſſion of a garden, they will ſcatter Y 
ward; they are of a reddiſh-purple colour, come | thcir leeds. and afford you a ſucceſſion of plants A 
out in June and July, and the feeds ripen in | ſpontaneouſly. 3 
Auguſt. Cerinthe Major, or Greater Honey - wort, is Titles. AY 
Variety. There is a variety of this ſpecies with 7 titled, Cerinthe ſoliis amplexicaulilus, fructibus ge- 3 
rough leaves and yellow flowers, and another with | minis, cerollis obtyfiuſculis patulis. In the Hortes Y 
flowers that are almoſt white. Cliffort. it is termed, Cerinthe fol is cordatis ſeſt- = 
Method They are all propagated by ſowing of the | /ibus. Haller calls it, Cerintbe foliis caulem en- 1 
of pro- ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe: They will readil plexicaulibus, dentibus floris revolutis breviſſiuis ; 1 
Pagation. come up; and, if the ſituation be tolerably well | and Caſpar Bauhine, Cerinthe flore rubro put pu- 3 
ſhelrered, the plants will ſtand the winter, and | raſcente; allo, Cerinthe, fert flavo, aſperior, It *Þ 
flower early the ſummer following. The ſeeds, | is found growing naturally in molt of the fouthera -Y 
may be ſown in the ſpring z but the plants parts of Europe. - 
# 
E 
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CHEIRANTHUS, STOCK JULY-FLOWER. : 
1 
| LL the ſpecies of the Cheiranthus are of 1. The Dwarf Virginian Stock July - flower. Deſerip- 5 
2 no very long duration. The Wall. flower | This is a low-growing plant, ſeldom riſing higher uon and 3 
zs well known to remain only a few years; and | than half a foot. Ihe leaves are ſprar-ſhaped, Hoff che f 
; the Stock July - flowers might with no impro- | and of a thickiſh cor ſiſtence for fo {mall a plant; Dwarf 8 
riety be brought in this place, and treated as | they are of a greeniſh colour, and their ends are Virginian | 
Bienia They have a place, however, among | not very acute. The branches are very diffule, Stock 
the Perennials ; for they will ſometimes continue | grow irregular, and inter mix with one another er 
for ſeveral years, and therefore claimed admit- | The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the : 
tance among their brethren the Wall- flowers in | ends of the branches, each being compoſed of 
the Perennial tribe. Thoſe ſpecies which may | four petals placed oppoſite to each other; chey 
more properly be called Annuals, are, are of a purple colour, and, by being fown at 
Species. 1. The Dwarf Virginian Stock July- flower. different times, may be made to blow all the 
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in its ſingle ſtate, is compoſed of four heart- 
ſhaped, ſpreading petals, placed oppolite, The 
Double towers are chiefly preferred; and the 


variety with reſpect to colours are, the Red, the 


White, the Purple, and the Variegated. They 
may be continued in blow for many months, it 
ſown at different times, like the former ſpecies z 
though it would be adviſeable ro ſow the ſeeds 
for the firſt blow early in the ſpring on a hot- 
bed, and tranſplant them, with other Annuals, 
on a moiſt day, if poſſible, to the places where 
they arc intended to flower. From theſe firit- 
raiſed plants the ſeeds ſhould be collected for a 
fabcefffon. | | 


3. Narrow-leaved Sea Stock July-flower hath 
many narrow, ſpear- ſhaped, downy leaves. The 
ſtalk will grow to about a foot in height, is lig- 
neous, branching, downy, and produces the 
flowers from the ends in looſe ſpikes. Theſe 
flowers are ſmall, and of a bright-red colour at 
their firſt appearance, but die away to a purple. 
The time of blow may be prolonged by ſowing 
the ſeeds at different times; though it ſhould be 
always a law to ſow ſome ſeeds in the autumn, in 
a warm, well-ſheltered place, ro produce ſeeds 
for the ſucceſſion; for there will not always be 
a certainty of obtaining good ſeeds. from plants 
ſown in the ſpring. The crop ſown in autumn 
will flower early in June; and by different ſow- 
ings in the ſpring the ſucceſſion may be continued 
until the end of October. 

4. Broad-leaved Sea Stock July-flower. The 
leaves are near an inch broad, about two inches 
long, lyre-ſhaped, ſinuated on their edges, and 
very downy. The ſtalks are ſlender, weak, hoary, 


and garniſhed with ſmall, ſinuated. hoary leaves. 


The flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches in looſe ſpikes; and others alſo will 
appear ſingly from the ſides of the falks: Their 
colour is purple, and they are ſucceeded by 
three-pointed, downy pods. The ſame precau- 
tion with regard to the firſt crop muſt be ob- 


| ſerved here alſo; the ſeeds muſt be fown early 


Deſcrip- 
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in the autumn; and if the plants come up, they 
will live through the winter, and flower early in 
June. * 
5. Hairy-podded Cheirantbus. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, retuſe, and a little indented. The 
alks are upright, branching, and will grow to 
near two feet high. The flowers are produced 
ſingle from the ſides of the ſtalks near the top; 
they are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, and are ſuc- 
ſreded by ſubulated, pointed pods. The laws 
for a ſucceſſion of blow are to be obſerved in 
this ſpecies as well as the others. 

6. Quadrangular-podded Cheiranthus. There 
are two remarkable varieties of this {pecies ; one 
with indented leaves ; the other with leaves en- 
tire, which are ſpear - ſhaped, ſmooth, and fit 
cloſe to the ſtalks, The ſtalks will grow to 
about a foot high, are branching, channelled, 
and produce the flowers from the ends in looſe 
ſpikes. Theſe flowers are of a yellow colour, 
and much reſemble thoſe of the Common Single 
Wall- flower, but are not poſſeſſed of its agree- 
able fragrance ; they will be in blow in ; no 
and their flowers are ſucceeded by tour-cornered 
pods. This ſpecies will flouriſh upon old walls, 
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rubbiſh, &c. like our Common Wall- ſtower; 
and ſome plants once obtained will ſcatter their 
ſeeds, which will come up, and continue the ſuc. 
ceſſion witliout trouble in almoſt any ſoil or ſitu- 
ation. | 

7. Cylindrical-podded Cheirantbus. This fpe- 
cies is a Bienn'al. The leaves are narrow, imooth, 
and much reſemble thoſe of Lavender. The talk 
is branching, and will grow to about a foot lugh. 
The flowers are produced from the ſides of the 
ſtalks, are ſeſſilc, ſmall, of a worn - out purple 
colour, will be in blow in June, and are fucceed-d 


be removed to the places where they are deſigned 
to flower, which will be in the June following, If 
the ſeeds alſo are gathercd, ard jown as 1loon as 
they are ripe, or it they are permitted to ſcatter 
themſelves, they will ſooh come up, and will be 
plants forward enough to flower ſtrong the fum- 
mer following. 

t. Dwarf Virginian Stock July-flower is titled, 
Cheiranthus folits lanceclatis acutiuſculis, caule dif- 
faſo, antheris eminentibus, Tournefort calls it, 
Heſperis maritima ſupina exigua; John Bauhine 


and Plukener, Leucajum maritimum paruum, fo- 


lio vireſcente craſſiuſculo. It grows common on 
the ſea coaſts in moſt of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. 

2. Ten Weeks Stock is titled, Cheirantbys 
foliis lanceolatis ſubdentatis obtufis incanis, filiquis 
cylindricis apice acutis, cau'e berbaceo. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Lencrjum incanum minus. It grows 
naturally on the {ca-coaſts in the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. | 

3. The Narrow-leaved Sea Stock July-flower 
is, Cbeirantbus ſoliis lanceolatis ſubdentatis ſubto- 
mentoſis ſubcarneſis, petalis emarginatis, filiquts lo- 
mentis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Leuceſum ma- 
ritimum anguſtifelium  Clufius, Leucajum mariti- 
mum minus. It grows common on the Mcediter- 
rancan ſhores. | 

4. Broad - leaved Sea Stock July - flower is, 
Cheirantbus filiquorum apicilus tridentetis, foliis 
lyratis. Cammerarius and Moriſon call ir, Len- 
cejum marinum. It allo grows naturally on the 
ſouthern coaſts of Europe. 

5. Hairy-pedded Cherrazthus is titled, Chei- 
rauthus ſoliis ebcuatis, avenus emarginetis, filiquis 
apice ſubulatis. Van Royen calls it, Leſperis caule 
ramoſiſſimo, foliis lanceolotis dentalis; Villenius, 
Heſperis fil:quis Eirſutis, flore parvo rubello , and 
Herman, Leucojum thlaſpeos facie, It is a na- 
tive of Chios, 

6. Quadrangular pedded Cheiranthys is titled, 
Cheiranthus joliis lanceolatis dentatis, caule refo, 
fliguis terogeris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ley- 


cojum luteum fybveſire anguſiifolinm , John Bavhine, 


Leucejum Hiveſtre. It grows naturally in Hun- 
gary, Iſtria, &c. 

7. Cylindrical - podded Cciranthus is titled, 
Cheirantbus feliis linearibus ſubſcaualis, floribus ſeſ- 
filibus, pgetalis undalis, caule ſuffruticeſs, Barielier 
calls it, Lewcojum minus, breviori folio, cbjeleto fore; 
Beccone, Leucojum minus, lavendulæ folic, cbſa- 
leto flere. It ; rows ccrmmen in Spain, Italy, and 


in ſome parts ut France, 
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CHELIDONIU M, 


HERE are three ſpecies of 
which are Annuals, called, 
1. The Yellow Horned Poppy. 
2. The Scarlet Horned Poppy. 
3. The Violet-coloured Horned Poppy. 
1. Yellow Horned Poppy. The talks are 
round, ſmooth, robuſt, jointed, branching, of a 
reyiſh - green colour, and grow to about two 
ect high. The leaves are large, of a thick 
conſiſtence, and greyiſh-green colour; the ra- 


dical ones are pinnatifid ; the upper ones are 


lobated, and embrace the ſtalks with their bale. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the 
leayes on ſhort footſtalks, are of a yellow colour, 
large, and moſtly reſemble thoſe of the Poppy; 
they come out in June and July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by long, crooked ſeed-veſlels, reſembling 
horns ; which, together with the flowers reſem- 
bling thoſe of Poppy, gained this ſpecies the 
appellation of Horned Poppy. This plant, on 
being wounded, diſcharges a yellow juice in 
great plenty. 

2. Scarlet Horned Poppy. There are two 
principal varieties of this ſpecies ; the one ſmooth, 
the other hairy. They both grow to about a 
foot and a half high. The | ack are large, 
finely Jagged, ſit cloſe to the ſtalk, and are very 
beautiful, The flowers are ſcarlet, and, like 
thoſe of Poppy, of ſhort duration; they come 
out in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
long, hiſpid, horn - like pods, containing the 
ſeeds. The leaves of the Hairy fort are nar- 
rower than thoſe of the Smooth, and are more 
finely divided. 

3. Violet-coloured Horned Poppy. This is 
a lower ſpecies than either of the tormer. The 
ſtalks riſe but to about a foot high, are ſmooth, 
and divide into two or three branches only. The 


leaves are compoſed of many narrow parts, are | 


elegantly divided, ſmooth, and of a lucid-green 
colour. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the leaves on ſlender footſtalks, are of a fine 
violet colour, appear in June, and are ſucceeded 
by long, horn-hke pods, containing the ſeeds. 
The ſeeds of the firſt ſpecies ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, becauſe if they are kept 
until the ſpring, they will rarely flower the ſum- 
mer following ; for this plant is rather Biennial. 
The other ſpecies, alſo, ſhould be ſown in the 
autumn; tho? if they are kept until the ſpring, 


this genus | 


| 


floris. 


flavo fore. 


foliis linearibus pinnatifidis, capſulis ſulcatis. 
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they will grow, flower, and perfect their ſeeds 
the ſame year. Autumnal-raiſed plants, how- 
ever, are always the beſt ; they grow the ſtrongeſt, 
flower earlielt in the ſummer, and are fure of at- 
fording the greateſt abundance of good ſeeds. 
Theſe plants will grow in any foil or fitua- 
tion, though they are more inclined to reliſh that 
which is tandy, light, and dry; and after they 
have once taken poſſeſſion of a garden, they will 
ſcatter their ſeeds, and afford plants for a ſuc- 
ceſſion without further trouble. They are all 
poſſeſſed of a thick, juicy root, which ſtrikes 
deep into the ground. This teaches us to 
let the plants remain unmoleſted from their 
firſt appearance until they have flowered and 
perfected their feeds; for ſuch Annuals rarely 


ever do well (if they grow) after being re- 
moved. 


1. Yellow Horned Poppy is titled, Chelide- Titles. 


nium pedunculis unifloris, foliis amplexicaulibus finu- 
atis, caule g:abro, In the Hortus Upſal. it is 
termed, Chelidonium glabrum, pedunculis unifloris ; 
in the Hortus Cliffort. Chelidonium pedunculis uni- 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Papaver cornicu- 
latum Iuteum ; and Cluſius, Papaver corniculatum, 
It grows naturally on the lea-ſhores, 
and in ſandy parts in England, Switzerland, Gaul, 
Italy, and Virginia, 

2. Scarlet Horned Poppy is titled, Chelide- 
nium pedunculis unifloris, foliis ſelſilibus pinnatifidis, 
caule biſpido. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, 
Chelidonium biſpidum, pedunculis unifloris. Tourne- 
fort calls it, Glaucium hirſutum, flore Phæniceo; 
Cluſius, Papaver cornutum, Pheniceo flore ; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Papaver corniculatum Pheniceum 
birſutum ; alſo, Papaver corniculatum Pbæniceum 
glabrum. It grows naturally in Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and the South of France. 

3. Violet-coloured Horned Poppy is titled, 
Chelidonium pedunculis unifloris, folits pinnatifidis 
linearibus, caule levi, filiquis irivalvibus. In the 
Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Papaver caule ramoſo, 
John 
and Caſpar Bauhine call it, Papaver corniculatum 
violaceum; and Cluſius, Papaver corniculatum, 
violaceo flore. It grows naturally among the corn 
in ſome parts of England, and is found in the 


like ſituation in moſt of the Southern parts of 
Europe. 
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F "this genus e,, 
O 1. Summer Cypreſs, or Belvedere. 
Bearded Gooſe-toot. 
Oak of Jeruſalem. 
Oak of Cappadocia. 
. Upright Blne. 
. Sharp-leaved Gooſe-foot. 
. Late-flowered Blire. 5 
Common Gooſe-foot, or Sow-bane. 
Common Orach. 
19. Green Blite. 
11. Maple-leaved Blite. 
12. Round-leaved Blite, or All-ſeed. 
13. Oak-leaved Blite. 
14. Stinking Orach. _ 
1. Summer Cyprels, or Belvedere. This is 
an Annual in great eſteem with many, not on 
account of its flowers, but from its manner of 
growth, which is truly pyramidical, and much 
reſembles that of the Cypreſs-tree, The nume- 
rous branches which it cloſely ſends forth to form 
ſuch a figure, areÞplentifully adorned with nar- 
row, ſpear - ſhaped, plane, whole leaves, of a 
light and pleaiant green colour. It is in its 
greateſt beauty before the flowers come out; for 
after that, which is in July or Auguſt, the feeds 
ſoon ſwell, and become fo heavy as to weigh 
down the branches, and deſtroy the uniformity 
and beauty of the plant. At this time the plants 
are generally pulled up, leaving a few only to 
rfect their leeds, to keep up a ſucceſſion. 
The beſt time to ſow theſe 1ced$ Is the autumn, 


OS Ow Jn dw 0 


of raiſing ſoon after they are ripe 3 it may be done 


wich very good ſucceſs in the ſpring. When the 
plants come up, they may be thinned to proper 
diſtances, and left to flower; or they may be 
removed to any place where they are wanted; 
tor this plant bears removing very well, eſpe- 
cially if a ball of mould is preſerved to the root. 
Some are fond of ſetting them in pots, to be 
placed in halls, chimnies, court - yards, &c. In 
tuch ſituations they muſt have plenty of water 
given them; and when their beauty is paſt, they 
may be removed to any part of the garden to 
perfect their ſeeds. 

This plant will often ſcatter its ſeeds in the 
autumn; which growing, become finer plants than 
thoſe raiſed by art. 

2: Bearded Gooſe - foot is a low, branching 
plant, hardly a foot high. I he leaves are ſuc- 
culent, ſpear-ſhaped, fleſhy; and obtuſe. The 


deſcribed. flowers grow in round, bearded bunches ; but, 


Deferip- 
tion of 
Oak of 


Jeruſalem unt of the fine fragrance it is 


having no petals, make little appearance: They 
come out about the ſame time with the former 
ipecies, and perfect their ſeeds accordingly. 
The culture of this and the two following 
ſpecies is the ſame with the preceding. 
3. Oak of Jeruſalem is of line Genury, but 
is nevertheleſs cultivated in many gardens on ac- 
ſſeſſed of, 
ſmelling ſomewhat like Ambroſia. The ſtalks riſe 
to about two feet high. The leaves are oblong, 
ſinuated, of a light-green colour, and grow al- 
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ternately. The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes 
from the upper parts of the plant, come out in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. | 

4. Oak of Cappadocia. This is another ſpecies — . 
of an agreeable odour, like the former. The ar, 4 
ſtalks hardly riſe to a foot high. The leaves are 0 
ſpear-ſhaped, oblong, indented or hollowed on 
both ſides in the manner of Oak leaves, and 


purple on their under ſide. The flowers are pro- 


duced from the upper parts of the plant in looſe, 
naked ſpikes: they come out in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. bags N 
Theſe four ſpecies are cultivated among other Remarks. 
Annuals for the Flower-garden. The nine fol- 
lowing ſpecies grow naturally in many parts of 
England, are ſometimes deemed weeds, and as 
often extirpated from the garden as careſſed in 
it; eſpecially the laſt ſpecies, there being hardly 
an old, rotten dunghill in the kingdom that has 
not plenty of it. However, a ſhort deſcription 
of the reſpective ſpecies ſhall be given, tor the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who are inclined to have a 
plant or two of each fort, as, well as for the 
inſtruction of thoſe who are defirous of making 
their obſervations on them as they grow natu- 
rally in the fields. 5 5 
5. Upright Blite. This ſpecies grows natu- Upright 
rally by way-ſides. The ſtalks are upright, and Blite . 
branching. The leaves are triangular, and a deſcribed. 
little indented. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves in long-cluſtered ſpikes, but 
being poſſeſſed of no petals, make little ap- 
pearance; they ſhew themſelves in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | . . 
6. Sharp- leaved Gooſe- foot riſes with an up- Sharp- 
right, branching ſtalk, to abòut a foot and a half leaved 
high. The leaves are bright, of a thick ſub- Sooſe- 
ſtance, nearly triangular, with their edges cut {pq 
into many ſegments, and the lower ones having 
ſtrong footſtalks. The flowers are produced in 


| ſpikes from the ſides of the branches, and they 


come out in ſucceſſion moſt part of the lummer, 
though their general appearance is in July and 
Auguſt. The ſeeds ripen ſoon after the flowers. 
are fallen. | 

7. Late-flowered Blite. The ſtalk is ſtrong, Late- 
upright, and branching. The leaves are large, fon cted 
angular, hollowed on their edges, and much re- 440 
ſemble thoſe of the Fig-tree. The flowers are 
produced from the ends of the branches in long 
ſpikes; they come our late in the ſummer, an 
the feeds ripen ſoon after. 125 
8. Common Gooſe-· foot, or Sow-bane. This Common 
ſpecies riſes with an upright, ſtrong, ſtriated, Gooſe- 
branching ſtalk, to about a foot and a half high. 9. 
The leaves are broad, and ſhaped like oe TO 
of a gooſe. The flowers grow in long, branching 
ſpikes, from the ends and fides of the branches ; 
they are of a reddiſh colour, come out in June, 
and continue in ſucceſſion to the end of ſum- 
mer. 

9. Common Orach riſes with an upright, Common 


branching ſtalk, to about two feet high. The _ 
| leaves 


deicribed. 
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Variety. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Green, 


M aplc- 
leaved, 


Round- 


ieaved, 


ard 
Oak- 
leaved 
Bl ite, 


Stinking 
Orach 
ccſcribed. 


Culture 
of rhe 

laſt nine 
ſpecies, 


Titles, 
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leaves are large, oblong, angular, bright, une- 
qually ſinuated on their borders, and ſhaped like 
thote of che Gelder Rote. The flowers are pro- 
duced in long ſpikes from the ends and ſides of 
the branches; they make their appearance in 
May or June, and continue in ſucceſſion all ſum- 
mer. 

There is a vari:ty of this ſpecies with roundiſh 
leaves. 

10. Green Blite. The leaves are nearly of 
the figure of a Rbombos, having their edges in- 
dented and unequally ſinuated; though there is 
a fort of it with oblong, thick, obruſe, entire 
leaves. The flowers are produced from the ends 
of the branches, in branching, naked ſpikes ;z they 
come out in June, and may be tound in one plant 
or other until the end of ſummer. 

11. Maple-leaved Blite. This is a ſtrong, 
branching plant, about two feet high. The leaves 
are large, cordated, angular, and have their edges 
cut and ſinuated like the Common Maple. I he 
flowers grow in long, naked, branching ſpikes, 
ſrom the tops of the plants; they come out 
about the time of the former, and continue in 
one plant or other as long in blow, 

12, Round - leaved Blite, or All-ſeed. The 
ſtalk is weak, and decumbent. The leaves are 
oval, and undivided. The Bowers grow in ſuch 
plenty from the tops of the ſtalks, that when 
the ſeeds begin to ſwell, the plant is loaded with 
them. The flowers come out in molt of the 
ſummer montis, and are regularly ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in the amazing plenty above mentioned. 

13, Oak-leaved Blite. The leaves are oval, 
oblong, downy underneath, and ſinuated on their 
edges, in the manner of thoſe of the Oak-tree. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the 
leaves in fingle ſpikes, come out about the time 
of the former, and the ſeeds ripen accordingly. 

14. Stinking Orach. The ſtalks are low, 
weak, and branching ; the leaves are angular, 
oval, and undivided ; the flowers and ſeeds are 
produced from the ends and fides of the branches; 
and the whole plant is of ſo diſagreeable a ſmell, 
and grows ſo common upon rotten dunghills, 
among rubbiſh, old walls, &c. that it ſhould 
have never been mentioned in this place, but 
to complete the number of the Annuals of this 
genus, and to acquaint the Gardener, that this 
mean, ſtinking ſpecies is of the ſame fraternity 
with the Belvedere he ſo much careſſes, and the 
Oaks of Jeruſalem and Cappadocia, with whoſe 
ſmell he has been ſo often regaled. 

Sow the ſeeds of any of theſe ſpecies in the 
autumn or ſpring, and they will readily come up, 
and afford you more plants than you would chuſe 
to continue. Soon after they have made their 
appearance, they are caſily mowed down, leaving 
a plant or two of each fort only for obſervation. 
If the ſeeds of theſe are permitted to ſcatter, 
they will afford abundance of plants for the next 
year; which ſhould be hoed down, or thinned 
to a certain number as before. 

1. Summer Cypreſs, or Belvedere, is titled, 
Chenopodium folits lineari - lanceolatis planis inte- 
gerrimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Linaria ſco- 
paria ; and Dodonæus, Ofyris. It grows natu- 
rally in Greece, China, and Japan. | 

2. Bearded Gooſe - foot is, Chenopodium foliis 
lanceolatis ſubcarnofis integerrimis, corymbis dicho- 
tomis, ariftatis axillaribus. To this is brought 
the Chenapodium Virginicum, foliis linearibus ob- 
tuſis ſubcanaliculatis, pedunculis axillaribus dicho- 
tomis muticis, It grows naturally in Siberia and 
Virginia. | 

3. Oak of Jeruſalem is titled, Che nopodium fo- 
liis oblongis ſinuatis, racemis nudis multifidis. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Botrys ambroſicides vulgaris; 
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and Dodonzus, Botrys, It grows naturally in 
ſandy ſolls in many ot the foutuern parts of Eu- 
rope. 

4. Oak of Cappadocia is, Chenepodium felirs 
lanceolatis dentatis, racemis ſolitariis fim plicibus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Botrys ambreſtoides Mexi- 
cana; and Moriſon, Lotrys oderato - ſuave clens 
Americana Mexicana ve. it grows naturally in 
Mexico and Luſitania. 

5. Upright Blite 1s titled, CHenopodium foliis 
triangaluribus ſubdontatis, racemis wnfertis jiric- 
tiſſimis cauli epproximatis lengiſſimis. Buxbaum 
calls it, Chenopodium latiſolium minus ramoſum, 
petiolis longiſſimis ex foliorum alis confertim naſeen- 
tibus, It grows naturally avout towns in moit 
of the northern parts of Europe. 

6. Sharp-leaved Gooſcfoot is, Chenopodium fe- 
liis cordato-iri:ngul:ribus ebtufluſculis dentatis, ra- 
cemis ereflis compeſitis foligſis caule bretucribius. In 
the Hortus Cl. fort. it is termed, Cheiic podintm erec 
tum, foliis ſubtriangularivus entice ſiunato dentatis, 
racemis ereclis foligſis lateralibus. Calpar Pavhine 
calls it, Aiplex Hive gris latifolia; and Dale- 
champ, Pes anſerinus. It grows naturally by 
way-lides in molt parts of Europe. 

7. Late - flowered Bitte ir, Chenopedium ſollis 
deltoideis ſinucto-dentetis rugr/is glabris uniformibus 
racemis terminalibus. Tovurnetort calls ir, Cheno- 
podium Hiſpanicum frocerius, foiio deltolde; and 
Ray, Blitum, ficiis folio. It grows naturally in 
England, Gau!, and Spain. 

8. Common Goole-toor, or Sow-bane, is ticled, 
Chenopodium feliis cvatis n'tidis acatis dentatis, ra- 
cemis ramoſis nudis. In the Hertns Cliffert. it is 
termed, Chencpodium erectum rameoſefſumum, ſeliis 
triangularibus deutatis, racemis ramets caulem ſu- 
perantibus, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Atriplex G5. 
veſlris latifolia, awutiore jolie, and John Bauhime, 
Alriplex dic!a pes anſerinus. It grows naturally on 
heaps of rubbiſh, banks, old walls, &c. in moſt 
parts of Europe. 

9. Common Orach is, Chenepodium foliis rhom- 
boideo-triangularibus erofis poſtice integris, ſummis ob- 
longis, racemis erefiis. In Vir. Clffort. it is termed, 
Chenopedium foliis inferioribus cuatis atutis an- 
trorſum dentatis, ſummis lanceolatis, Fuchſius 
calls it, Atriplex ſylvefris;, and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Alriplex Hu veſtris, folio finuato candicante. It grows 
naturally in molt parts cf Europe, | 

10. Green Blite is, Chencpodium foliis rhom- 


boideis dentato-ſinuatis, racemis rameſis ſubfoliatis. 


Vaillant calls it, Chencpocium fylveſire, opuli folio ; 
Dillenius, Chenopodium folio oblongo integro; and 
John Bauhine, triplex ſyiveſtris. It grows na- 
turally in moſt countries of Europe. 

11. Maple-Icaved Blite is, Chenopodium foliis 
cordatis angulato-acuminalis, racemis ramęſis nudis. 
In the Hortus Ciiffort. it is termed, Chcrepodium 
foliis triangular: - ſogittatis, infra medium ſinuato- 
dentatis, racemis longiſſimis. Vaillant calls it, Che- 
no podium ſtramonii clio; and Ray, Chenopodium 
affinis, folio lato luciniato in longiſimum mucronem 
Procurrente. It grows naturally in cultivated 
places in moſt parts of Europe. 

12, Round-lcaved Blite, or All-ſeed, is titled, 
Cbeno podium foliis integerrimis ovatis, caule decum- 
bente, cymis dichotemis apbyllis axil/oribus, In the 
Vir. Cliffort. it is termed, Cbenc podium felis 
ovatis integerrimis, caule decumbente ;, in the Her- 
tus Cliffort. Blitum foliis ovatis, Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Blitum polyſpermum , and Lobel, Poly- 
ſporon caſſiani, haſſii, anguillare. It is a native of 
moſt countries in Euro 

13. Oak-leaved Blite is titled, Chenopodium fo- 
liis ovato-oblongis repandis racemis nudis fimplicibus 
gl meratis, In the Vir. Cliffort. it is termed, 
Chenopodium foliis evato-oblengis rapande finuctis, 
forum racem's glomeratit ex ald ſolitarits, Vourne- 

fort 
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The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture, 


hot - bed early in the ſpring. 


fort calls it, Cheno podium anguſtiſolium laciniatum 
minus; John Bauhine, Atriplex anguſtifolia laci- 
niata; and Tabernæmontanus, Atriplex fylve/- 
tris ſecunda. It grows naturally by the ſides of 


dunghills and heaps of rubbiſh in moſt parts of 


Europe. 


14. Stinking Orach is, Chenopodium foliis in- 
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HERE is one beautiful Annual of this 
genus, called Trinervous Chironia. 

The ſtalk 1s herbaceous, branching, and two 

or three feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 

trinervous, pointed, and ſinuated on their bor- 

ders. The flowers are produced from the tops 

of the ſtalks, are large, of a fine blue colour, 


appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen 
in the autumn. 


This ſpecies is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a 
hen the plants 
come up, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
water, ber muſt have it in ſmall quantities, or 
it will otherwiſe deſtroy them. They muſt have 


as much air as the weather will permit, to pre- 


vent their drawing weak; and when they are fit 
to remove, they muſt be ſet ſeparately in pots, 
which muſt be then plunged into a hot-bed to 


forward their growth. In this ſituation they muſt 


Titles. 


be watered, and kept ſhaded, until they have 
taken root, and afterwards muſt be hardened by 
degrees to the open air. When this is effected, 
they may be ſet, in the common ground, in ſome 
warin, well- ſneltered places, obſerving to diſturb 
the mould about the roots as little as poſſible. 


Here they will flower, and in warm ſeaſons per- 
fect their ſeeds. | 


This ſpecies is titled, Chironia herbacea, caly- 
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tegerrimis rhombeo - vvatis, floribus conglomeratis 
axillaribus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Gbenopodium foliis triangulari - ovatis, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Atriplex fetida ; and Dale- 
champ, Vulvaria. It grows naturally in bark- 
yards, dunghills, &c. in moſt parts of Europe. 
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cinis foliolis membranaceo-carinatis. In the Hor: 
tus Cliffort. it is termed, Chironia foliis lanceolatis 
trinerviis, Burman calls it, Lymachia folio finu- 
ato acuminato trinervo, flore ceruleo amplo, calyce 
carinato alato. It grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. | 1 


Chironia is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claty 


and 


. 5 in the 
1. Cal x is a monophyllous, permanent pe- Linnzan 


rianthium, divided into five oblong, acute, erect ſyſtem. 
5 | The chi- 

2. Conor A is one equal petal, The tube is ers. 

the length of the calyx. 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


parts. 


The limb is divided 
into five oval, equal, ſpreading ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five ſhort, broad filaments, 
growing to the top of the tube, having large, 
oblong, erect, connivent, and ſpirally : twiſted 
antheræ. 

4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme, declining ſtyle ſomewhat longer than 
the ſtamina, and a capitated, riſing ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is oval, and contains two 
cells. % 


6. SEMINA.. The ſeeds ate numerous and 
ſmall. 


It is obſervable, that in ſome ſpecies of this 
genus the pericarpium is a capſule, in others a 


| berry. 


* C HAP. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


SE 


+ * 


Species, 


Cretan 
Corn 
Marigol4 
deſcribed, 


44D: el A BP," LExAvt 


. 
* 
* 


this genus are, | 

() 1. Cretan Corn Marigold, commonly 
| called Chryſanthemum, 
. Common Corn Marigold. 
Scentleſs Corn Marigold. 
Indian Corn Marigold. 
. American Corn Marigold. 
Yellow Daiſy, or Broad - leaved Chry/an- 

themum. 
1. Cretan Corn Marigold. This fpecies, in 
all its varieties, is uſually known by the name of 
Chryſanthemum ;, which varieties are the White, 
the Yellow, and the Cream - coloured. In its 
Single ſtate it is of little value: But in its 
Double ſtate it is highly prized ; for theſe flowers, 
when full, are as completely Louble flowers as 
any we have, the Ranunculus not excepted ; bur, 
like that, the petals are by many thought to be 
too regularly and formally placed, and therefore 
the flower is objected to by thoſe who prefer an 
Anemone, in its free attire, to the formal habit of 


S s 


a Nanunculus, glowing in all its full pride of co- 


Method 
of propa- 
gation, 


lours. Beſides the above varieties, there are 
others with fiſtular florets, which are by ſome 
people more eſteemed than the others, and are 
generally termed Gilded Chry/anthemums. * 

In order to have theſe flowers in their full 
perfection, the ſeeds mult be carefully gathered 
trom the trueſt and full Double ſorts, both of 
the Gilded and the other kinds, in all their co- 
lours. Then, in the ſpring, let a moderate hot- 
bed be in readineſs, covered with five inches 
depth of good, rich garden-mould, for their 
recepton. In this ſow your ſeeds thinly in drills, 
covering them over hardly a quarter of an inch 
deep. When the plants come up, draw out the 
weakeſt, and give the others as much air at 
all times as the weather will permit, and afford 
them water as often as there ſhall be occaſion, 
With this management let them ſtand until the 
middle of May x for there is no neceſſity of re- 
moving them into other hot-beds, as 1s too fre- 


quently adviſed ; and about that time, or rather 


on the firſt moiſt day which happens in that 
month, let them be planted out. In doing of 
this, let the ground be made exceeding fine, and 
let two holes be made together, and two others 
at about a foot and a half diſtance from the 
firſt couple; and thus let the holes be in readineſs 
all over the ground, at an interval of about a 
foot and a halt, or two feet, between each couple 
of holes, according as you find the {ſtrength of 
the ground will allow it. Then take your plants 
out of the ſeed-bed, preſerving a ball of earth to 
each root, and plant them carctully in theſe holes, 
If the weather is moiſt, they will immediately 
take to the ground; if not, they muſt be wa- 
tered, which muſt be duly repeated until they 
have taken root. When they begin to ſhew 


their flowers, every other plant, or thoſe that are 
ſingle, or the leaſt double, may be taken away; 

and there will then be a ſufficient quantity of 
the fineſt plants left to exhibit their bloom, which 
will be from June until the froſt ſtops them in 


the winter. 


| 


| 


| 


*CHRYSANTHEMUM, CORN MARIGOLD. 


, TI would have a large ſpot planted together, 
chat the ſhow may be more grand; and I ad- 
viſe to have them not planted by lines, which 


would have too formal a look. 

When the worſt plants are taken up, if the 
earth be preſerved to the. roots, they will grow, 
if removed to the worſt part of the garden, or 
given away; and though the flowers appear ſe- 
mi-double, or even ſingle, at the firſt comin 


- our, yet the ſucceeding ones on the fame plant 


will be more double; and thus they will con- 
tinue to improve until the laſt, 

Some advile the planting of the beſt of theſe 
plants in pots, to adorn court-yards, rooms, &c. 
but they are very ill qualificd to make ſuch 
places agretable, being poſſeſſed of a very ſtrong, 
difagreeable odour, which is the worſt property 
belonging to them, and which is a good caule 
why they ſhould not be planted too near the 
parlour, but at a diſtance, to make a- general 
ſhow in the largeſt gardens, | 

The cuttings of theſe plants, taken the be- 
ginning of September, and planted in pots, will 
grow ; and by preſerving them all winter under a 
hot-bed frame, or in the green-houle, and ſetting 
them out in the ſpring with the mould at the 
roots, they will flower early the ſummer fol- 
lowing, | 991. e ; 

This method is generally practiſed in order 
to preſerve. the true Double and moſt beautiful 
kinds: But it is hardly worth following; for 
plants raiſed this way are never fo pictureſque or 
beautiful as thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, and they ſoon 
become barren; neither need you be at all fear- 
ful, if you are careful in gathering the ſeeds, but 
you will have Double ones enough. 

If the plants are raiſed in July on a ſhady 
border, they may be ported in the autumn, and 
preſerved through the winter in the green- houſe ; 
and if they are ſet out in May, with the mould 


at the roots, they will flower earlier than thoſe 


raiſed any other way. | 
Scattered ſeeds, alſo, accidentally falling on 
the common ground, will grow, and ſometimes 
produce better and more complete plants than 
thoſe raiſed by the niceſt art. 
2, Common Corn Marigold. This ſpecies is 


Deſcrip- 


not without its beauties, for the colours are lively tion of 
and good ; but it is a very ſtinking plant, grows Common 


common in almoſt all corn- fields in England, and 
is never propagated in gardens. 
3. Scentleſs Corn Marigold, 


being of foreign and 


growth, is admitted into the liſt of Annuals. Scentleſs 


The ſtalks are branching, diffuſe, and grow to 
about a foot and a half high. The leaves are 
pinnated, cut, divided into many ſegments, and 
are of an obſcure- green colour. The flowers 
grow from the ends and ſides of the branches 
on longiſh footitalks, are moderately large, and 
the rays ſpread themſelves in a beautiful man- 
ner ; they come out in July and Auguſt, and 
the leeds ripen in Auguſt and September. This 
ſpecies, being diſpoſſeſſed of the difagreeable 
ſmell of the former ſorts, is by ſome eſteemed 
on that account, 


4. Indian 


Marigold. 
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lodian 
Corn 
Marigold 
deiciabed. 


Colture. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
American 
Corn 


Marigold. 


4. Indian Corn Marigold. The ſtalks are up- 
right, branching, and grow to about two, feet 
high, The leaves are ſimp'e, oval, ſinbated, 


angular, and very ſharply ſerrated. The flowers | 


are lar ge, and conſiſt of ſeveral varieties, ſome 
of which are very double, and beautiful; they 


come out in July, and continue in ſucceſſion un- 


til the troſt ſtops them. 


This ſpecies is raiſed Ike the firſt; and to 
continue the ſorts in perfection, great care muſt | 
be taken to collect the ſeeds only from the doubleſt 


and fineſt flowers. 0 g 
5. American Corn Matigold. The ſtalks are 
weak, herbaceous, branching, and diffuſe, The 


leaves are cuneiforme, ſmooth, fleſhy, three-lobed, 


multifid, obtuſe, and: placed on longiſh footſtalks 
on the branches. The flowers grow ſingly from 


the tops of the branches on hairy footſtalks, are 


Yellow 
Daiſy 
ceſcribed. 


Culture 
of the 
laſt two 
and the 
third 
ſpecies. 


Titles. 


about the ſize of Common Chry/anthemim, and 
very beautiful ; they make their appearance in 
July, and the fe-ds ripen in September. 

6. Ycllow Daily, or Broad-leaved Chryſanthe- 
mum. The ſtalks are upright, branching, and 
grow to about a foot and a half high. The 
leaves are broad, ruundiſh, ſerrated, and obtuſe. 
The flowers grow from the tops of the branches 
on thickiſh footſtalks; they are of a yellow co- 
Jour ; but the rays, being very ſhort, make but an 
indifferent appearance. 

The laſt two and the third ſpecies. may be 
raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a warm border of 
good, light mould, in the ſpring; but in order 
to have them flower earlier, and perfect their 
ſeeds with more certainty, the beſt way will be 
to give them the aſſiſtance of a moderate hot- 
bed, and manage them like the Chryſantbemums. 

After all, the beſt plants ſometimes riſe from 
caſual ſeeds, which have accidentally fallen from 
the plants before they were gathered. | 

1. Cretan Corn Marigold is tifled, ryſan- 
themum foliis pinnatifidis inciſis extrorſum latioribus. 
Cluſius calls it, Chry/anthemum Creticum; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Chryſantbemum foliis matricariæ; 


5 


— —_ A be 


also, Chry/anthenaim majus, folio profundius laci- 
niato, magno flore, It grows naturally in Crete 
and Sicily. GON 25104 


foliis amplexicaulibus, ſupernè laciniatis, inferne 
dentato ſerratis, Cluſius calls it, Chryſanthemun 


2. Common Corn Marigold is, Chryſanthemum 


/s elum; Moriſon, Chryſanthemum ſegenum val wer 
2 


aucum; and Caſpar Bauhine, Bellis lutea, foliis 
d inciſis, major. It grows naturally in 
England, Sweden, Germany, ec. 

3. Scentleſs Corn Marigold is, Cöryſantbemum 
foltis pinnatis multiſidis, caule rumaſo diſfuſo. In 
the Flora Suecia it is termed, Matricuria inodora, 
receptaculis bemiſphericts, radiis patentibus ſemi- 
nibus coronato marginatis, guamis calycinis margine 
objoletis. Moriſon calls it, Chamemelum inodorum 
annuum bumilius, folii s obſcure wirentibus ; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Chamomelum inodorum, ſ. cortula 
non fatida. I is a native of Sweden ant ſeveral 
parts of Europe. 4 


| 


foliis ſimplicibus ovetis ſinuatis angulatis ſerratis 
acutis, Rhumphius calls it, Matricaria Sinenſis; 
Plukenet, Matricaria Sinenſis, mintre flore, petalis 
& umbone ochroleucis ; alſo, Chryſanthemum ma- 
deraſpatanum, oxyacanthe ſoliis cæſiis ad margi- 
nem ſpinefis, calyce argenteo. Moriſon terms it, 
Matricaria Indica, latiore folio, flore pleno ; Vail- 
lant, Matricaria Sinenfis, flore monſiroſo ; and 
Ray, Matricaria Zeylanica hortenſis, flore pleno. 
It grows naturally in India. 

5. American Corn Marigold is, Chryſanthe- 
mum foliis fimplicibus cuneiformibus ſubpalmatis 
multifdis obtuſis. Gmelin calls it, \Pyrethrum fo- 
lirs longè petiolatis palmatis ſupra dilatatis, ultimis 
laciniis trilebis., It grows naturally in North 
America. | 

6. Yellow Daiſy is. Chryſanthemum foliis lin- 
gulatis obtuſis porn calycum ſquamjs geqgualibus, 
 Dalechamp calls it, Chryſanthemum myconts ; John 
Bauhine, Chry/anthemum latifelium; and Caſpar 


Bauhine, Bellis lutea, foliis ſubrotundis. It grows 


naturally in the fields of Italy, Portugal, and Spain. 


* 
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CIC EX. 


TP HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called Chich-peaſe: | 
The ſtalks are weak, hairy, branching, and 


The plant grow to about two feet long. The leaves are 


deſcribed. 


pinnated, each being compoſed of about ſeven 
or nine pair of roundiſh, greyiſh, ſerrated fo- 
lioles, which are terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers are ſmall, white, ſhaped like thoſe of 
the Common Peaſe, and come out from the 
ſides of the branches, like them, one or two 
together, on long footſtalks; they appear ſooner 
or later in the 1 according as they have 
been raiſed in the ſpring; and are ſucceeded by 
peaſe, like the common fort, but having a pro- 
tuberance on each ide. 


LXXXVil. 


CHICHES, or CHICH-PEASE: 


i 


od * 


This plant is much pro 


their rich broths and ſoups; and in England it 
is ſometimes cultivated for the ſame purpoſes. 

It is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in drills, like 
Peaſe, ar about two | aſunder. When the 
plants come up, the mould muſt be drawed up 
to the ſtems with the hoe, and the ground muſt 
be conſtantly kept clean from weeds; and this 
is all the trouble they will require, until they are 
ripe enough for uſe. A ſpot ſhould always be 
preſerved untouched for ſeeds, while the others 
may be gathered as they are wanted. 

If this ſpecies is to be raiſed as an Annual 


only in the flower-garden, a few ſeeds may be 
ſown 


4. Indian Corn Marigold is, Chryſanthemum | 


agated in Spain, Uſes of 


Italy, and France, to compole an ingredient in it. 


Calture. 
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A COMPLETE 


4 BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
ſown in different parts, coverirg them over about | of the corolla, and divided into five parts, four 
half an inch deep. I hey will then grow, and | of which lie on the vexillum ; the other is under 
have a pretty effect among other Annuals, tho* | the carina. 
the flowers are rather ſmall, and of little ſhow. | 2. CoRoLLa is papilionaceous. 
Variety, There is a variety of this ſpecies with red | The vexillum is large, roundiſh, plane, and 
ſeeds, but the flowers and leaves are of no dit- | inflexed. 
| ference. Met The alæ are obtuſe, and much ſhorter than 
Titles. There being formerly ſuppoſed other ſpecies | the vexillum. 
to belong to this genus, Chich-peaſe was diſtin- The carina is ſhorter than the alæ, and ſharp- 
guiſhed by the title, Cicer foliolis ſerratis; and | pointed, 
with that title it now ſtands in the laſt edi- 3. STAMINA are diadelphous, aſſurgent fila- 
tion of the Species Plantarum, though there are ments, having ſimple antherz. Nine of theſe 
no other ſpecies known to be of it. Caſpar | join in a body; the other ſtands ſingle. 
Bauhine calls it, Ciſer ſativum; and Dodonæus, 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
Ciſer arietinum. It grows naturally in the corn- | ſimple, affurgent ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 
helds of Spain, Italy, and the Eaſt. ; 7 A eee is a rhomboidal, turgid, 
ſs n , : innate 6 | | 
_ order Gcer is of the claſs and order Diadelphia De- 6. ES a. The ſeeds are two, roundiſh, 
in the canaria; and the characters are, | and gibbous on the ſide, 
vm 1. CaLyx is a perianthium nearly the length | 
The cha- 4 
raQers. 
KXSSISSUSTINEGSIDCDN EENUEDEASINEESISS NEDSS IDES c SIX PxPKX 
. G H A P. . 
CICHORIUM, SUCCORY, or EN DIVE. 
83 , | Ti 
HE Common Succory has been already | they ſhould be ſet out in a bed at about a foot 
mentioned as a Perennial. The Endive of | and a half aſunder. The ſituation ought to be 
our kitchen-gardens is the ſecond ſpecies of this | well ſheltered ; for they are very liable to be 
genus; and the third and laſt ſpecies, which is | deſtroyed by our hard froſts, and even too much 
a Biennial, is termed The Prickly Succory. wet is often hurtful to them. They are, how- 
The plant The ſtalk is prickly and forked, The radical | ever, tolerably hardy ; and if the winter is but 


deſcribed. leaves are long, indented, and ſpread on the 
ground; but thoſe on the ſtalks are ſmall, and 
entire. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the ſtalks, ſitting cloſe without any fogtſtalks 
they are of a pale but elegant: blue colour, will 


be in blow in July, and ripen their ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. 


Method It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in May; 
CE” and when the plants are about four inches high; 


in any degree moderate, they will be pretty ſure 
of ſurviving it, and. flowering ſtrong the ſum- 
mer following. 

This ſpecies is titled, Cichorium caule dichotomo Titles. 
ſpinoſo, floribus axillaribus ſeſſali Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Cichorium ſpingſum ; and Cluſius, 
Chonarille genus elegans, ceruleo flore. It grows 
naturally on the ſea- coaſts in Sicily and Crete. 
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Species. 


Deſerip- 
tion of 
Engliſh 
Annual 


Ciſtus, 


and 


Ledon- 
leaved, 


Willow- 
leaved, 


and 


C HAP. 
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T HE Annuals of this genus are, 
1. Engliſh Annual Ciſtus. 

2. Ledon-leaved Dwarf Ciftus. 

3. Willow-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. 

4. Egyptian Dwarf Ciſtus. 6 

1. Engliſh Annual Ciſtus. This riſes with an 
upright, rough, herbaceous, hairy, greeniſh ſtalk, 
to the height of about a foot. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, trinervous, very hairy, rough, and 
grow oppoſite to each other. The flowers come 
out from the ends of the branches ; their colour 
is yellow, ſpotted with deep-red or purple; they 
appear early in the morning, and in a warm da 
are totally vaniſhed before noon, but there wi 
be a ſucceſſion the next day; they flower in July 
and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen ſoon after. 

2. Ledon leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. The ſtalk is 
herbaceous, erect, ſmooth, and riſes to about a 
foot high. The leaves are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, 
and of a bluiſh-green colour on the outſide, but 
hoary underneath. The flowers grow ſingly from 
the upper-parts of the plant on very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; they fall off early in the day, but there 
will be a — of them the next morning. 
They may be made to flower earlier or later in 
the ſummer, as you ſow the ſeeds in the ſpring. 
though in the ordinary courſe they will come in 
July or Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

3. Willow-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. The ftalks are 
herbaceous, hairy, in one variety are upright, 
and in another fort procumbent. The leaves are 
oval, hairy, and downy underneath. The flowers 
come out in looſe ſpikes from the ends of the 
branches ; they are of a pale-yellow colour, and 
the petals fall off ſoon after they make their ap- 


pearance. It flowers and ſeeds about the ſame 
time with the former. 


Zgyptan 4. Egyptian Dwarf Ciffus. The talks are 


Dwarf 
Ciſtus. 


herbaceous and erect. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, narrow, and on the lower- parts of the 
plant come out ſeveral together, but on the 
upper- part they grow oppoſite to each other. 
The flowers terminate the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes; 
they are ſmall, and have very large inflated cups; 
they come out, and the feeds ripen, about the 
ſame time with the former. 


Vol. II. 
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LXXXIX. 


ROCK ROSE. 


| Theſe plants ate all propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds the beginning of April, in beds of common 
mould; they will readily come up, and after that 
they require no trouble, except thinning them to 
proper diſtances, keeping them clean from weeds, 


and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in September. 
The ſeeds may alſo be ſown in the autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, and the plants will flower 
ſooner by ſome weeks than thoſe raiſed by ſeeds 
ſown in the ſpring. 
Theſe kinds will often ſcatter their ſeeds, which 


will grow, and produce plants for a ſucceſſion 
without any trouble. 


ceus extipulatus, folits oppaſitis lanceolatis trinerviis 
racemis ebrafteatis, Sauvages calls it, Ciſtus an- 
nuns, foliis radicalibus oppoſitis lanceolatis trinerviis, 
ramiferis ternatis linearibus; Guettard, Ciſtus foliis 
oblongo-acuminatis non ſtipulatis, caule florali race- 
moſo ; Caſpar Bauhine, Gffus flore pallido, punicante 
macula, inſignito; Columna, Helianthemum flore 
miculoſo, Gerard, Ciftus annuus flore maculato 
and Parkinſon, Ciſtus annuus fore guttato. It 
grows naturally in England, Italy, and the South 
of France. 

2. Ledon-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus is, Ciſtus berba- 
| ceus erectus glaber ſtipulatus, floribus ſolitariis ſub- 

ſeſfilibus, folio ternato oppoſitis. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Ciſtus ſtipulis quaternis, fo- 
lis oblongis, caule erecto. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Ciſtus ledi folio, and Lobel, Ciſtus annuus, foliis 
ledi. It grows naturally near Montpelier. 

3. Willow-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus is, Ciſtus ber- 
baceus patulus villoſus ſtipulatus, floribus racemoſis 
eretiis : pediciilis horizontalibus. In the Hortus 
Clffort. it is termed, Ciſtus 3 quaternis, foliis 
ſubovatis ſubtus tomentofis, caule procumbente. Caſ- 
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Ciſtus annuus 1 ; and Seguier, Helianthemum annuum 
humile, foliis ovatis, flore fugaci. It grows natu- 
rally in Spain and Portugal. 

4. Egyptian Dwarf Ciftus is, Ciſtus herbaceus 
erelilus ftipulatus, foliis lineari-lanceolatis petiolatis, 


| calycibus inflatis coralld majoribus. It grows natu- 


rally in Egypt. 


Z C04 


and watering them, if the ſeaſon by long drought. 
ſhould make it 8 z they will flower in July 


Culture. 


1. Engliſh Annual Cifis is titled, Ciſtus herba- Titles. 


par Bauhine calls it, Ciſtus folio ſalicis; Cluſius, 
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$pecie?, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of tae 
Seven- 
leaved 
Baſtard, 


and 
Five- 
lJ-a.ed 
Red- 


| flawered 


Cleome. 


Variety. 


Three- 
leaved, 


Icoſan- 
Graus, 


Baſtard Muſtard. 


— 


? 


HE Annuals of this genus arc, 
1. Seven leaved Cleome, or Egyptian Baſ- 
tard Muſtard. 

2. Five-leaved Red-flowered Cleome, or Smaller 
Indian Baſtard Muſtard. | 

3. Three-leaved Cleome. 

4. Icoſandrous Cleome. 

5. Viſcous Cleome, or Baſtard Muſtard of Ceylon. 

6. Dodecandrous Cleome, or Dwarf Three- 
leaved Baſtard Muſtard. 

7. Polygamous Cleome, or Jamaican Baſtard 
Muſtard. 

8. Prickly Indian Cleome. 

9. Serrated Cleome. ä 

10. Monophyllous Indian Cleome, or Viſcous 
Baſtard Muſtard of Ceylon. 

11. Violet Portugal Cleome. 

12. Bird's-Foot Trefoil Podded Cleome, or 
Oriental Baſtard Muſtard. " 

1. Seven-leaved Baſtard Clzome, or 3 

This plant riſes with a thick, 
herbaceous, prickly, branching ſtalk, to the 
height of about two feet. Ihe leaves grow on 
long, ſlender footſtalks, and each is compoſed of 
ſeven long, ſpear-ſhaped folioles, which join at 
the baſe. The ſpines are ſituated below the foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves; they are very {harp, ſhort, 
thick, -and of a yellow colour. The flowers are 
produced ſingly from the upper ends of the 
branches on longiſh footſtalks ; they are large, 
of a fine Reſh-colour, and gainith the ſtalks a great 
way down, ſo as to form a long, lovſe ſpike ; 
they are very beautiful, and by great care may 
be brought to flower early in Auguſt, and perfect 
their ſeeds in the autumn. 

2. Five-lcaved Red flowered Cleame, or Smaller 
Indian Baſtard Muſtard, The ſtalk is herbaceous, 
unarmed with ſpines, tender, and hardly ever 
riſes to a foot in height, The leaves are d-gi- 
tated, each being compoſed of five ſmall, ſmooth 
folioles, which join at the baſe, and ſpread them- 
ſelves like the fingers of the hand. The flowers 
come out in looſe ſpikes from the ends of the 
{talks ; their colour is red or fleſn- colour; they 


come out in July and Augult, and the feeds ripen 


in September. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. 

3. Three-leaved Cl eme. The ſtalk is herba- 
£ous, unarmed with ſpines, and grows to about 
2 foot and a halt bigh. The leaves are each com- 
poſed of three folioles only, which join at the 
baſe, and at the bottom of the plant have 
long footſlalks, which diminiſh in length the 
nearer they approach the top. The flowers adorn 
the tops of the ſtalks in loote ſpikes ;z they are of 
a fine fleſh- colour; they come out in July and 
Auguſt, and perfect their feeds in September, 
4. Icoſandrous Cleo ne. I he ſtalks are herba- 
coous, round, and grow to about two feet high. 
The leaves are clammy, and cach is compoſed 
of five folioles, growing together on one com— 
mon footitaik. The fHCwers we icolandrous, and 


4% 


2 in looſe ſpikes on the upper- parts of the 
alk; their petals are of a fine yellow colour, 
and they come out and ripen their ſeeds about the 
ſame time with the former. | 

5. Viſcous Cleome, or Baſtard Muſtard of Cey- 
lon. The ſtalk of this plant is tender, clammy, 
branching, and grows to about a foot and a halt 
high. The leaves grow on ſhort, hairy footſtalks; 
ſome of them are compoſed of five folioles, 
others of three only, and all of them exude a 
viſcous matter. The flowers come out ſingly 
from the footſtalks of the leaves ; their colour 
is a pale-yellow, and their appearance is about 
the ſame time with the former. 

6. Dodecandrous Cleome, or Dwarf Three leaved 
Baſtard Muſtard, The ſtalks are tender, herba- 
ceous, ſmooth, and grow to about nine inches 
high. The leaves are each compoſed of three 
ſmall folioles, which on the bottom of the plant 
have longiſh footſtalks, but diminiſh in length in 
proportion as they advance near the top. The 
flowers are dodecandrous, and come out ſingly 
from the upper-parts of the plant; their colour 
is purple, and they are ſucceeded by membrana- 
ceous pods, containing the ſeeds. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with fleſh-co- 
loured flowers. | 40 

. Polygamous Cleome, or Jamaican Baſtard 

Muſtard. The ſtalk of this plant is erect, ſmooth, 
and divides into a few branches. I he leaves are 
each compoſed of three oval, ſpear-ſhaped folio- 
les, which join together at the baſe, and have a 
long footflalk. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves on the upper-jarts cf the 
branches, forming long, looſe ſpikes ; they are 
of a fleſh- red colour, and appear about the lame 
time with the former, 
8. Prickly Indian Cleome. The ſtalk is herba- 
ceous, grows to about two feet high, is armed 
with ſtrong ſpines, and ſends forth branches all 
around, 1 he lower-leaves are compoled of feven 
oblong, ſmoothiſh folioles ; thoſe higher on the 
plant of five, and thole neareſt the extremity of 
three only. The flowers adorn the tops of the 
main-{talks and branches a great way down, 
growing on ſlender footſtalks, and compoſed of 
leveral long, looſe ſpikes; their colour is purple, 
and they are ſucceeded by taper pods, containing 
the ſeeds. 

9. Serrated Cleome, The ſtalks are herbaceors, 
branching a little, and about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are cach compoſed of three 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated folioles, which join 
together at the baſe. The flowers ate hexa- 
drous, and adcora the uppcr-parts of the fta ks tor 
a conſiderable length. N 

10. Monophyltous Indian Ci eme, or Viſcous 
Baſtard Muſtard of Ceylon. Ihe ſtalk is berba- 
ceous, angular, clammy, and grews ro about a 
foot high. The leaves are ſimple, oval, ipear- 
ſhaped, narrow, ſticky, and grow alternate on 
the ſtalk. U he flowers grow ſingly from the 
wings ef the leaves on flender fcotſtalks; their 
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c our is yellow, and they are ſuccteded by 


of the reſpe&tive ſpecies ſhould be left there, ar 


and {-cnder, taper pods, containing the leeds, removed into the ſtove, or ſet in the glal;-cale, 
Viclet 11. Violet Portugal Cleome. The ſtalks are | in order with certainty to afford good tecds tor a 
tio herbaceous, round, and about a foot and a half | tucceſſion... [5 * 
ceſcrived, high. The leaves are each compoſed of three The plants left undiſturbed. in the pots, at the 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, undivided folioles. The | firſt tranſplanting, will be the forwardett and 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves on | ſtrongeſt, and conſequently moſt likely to afford 
the upper-parts of the plant; their colour is a | good ſeeds to continue the ſorts, 
fine/ violet, and they are ſucceeded by ſlender, 1 cone Fs Mn 
awl-ſhaped pods, containing the ſeeds. 1. Seven-leaved Cleome is titled, Cleeme foribus Ties, 
Variety. There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow | gynandris, foliis ſulſeptenatis, caule aculeato. NI I. 
flowers. | ler calls it, Cl:ome floribus hexandri:, foliis ſeptenis, 
Bird's- 12. Bird's-Foot Trefoil Podded Cleome, or | caule ſpinc ſo, eee Burman, Sina piſttum 
wg Oriental Baſtard Muſtard. The ſtalks of this | Indicum ſpinoſum, foliis 5,6, 7. numero incertis; Her- 
poaded Plant are herbaceous, upright, and about eight | man, Sinepiſtram Agypticum beptaphyllum, flore car- 
Ci:ome inches high. The leaves are compoled of three | neo, majus ſpinoſum; Moriſon, Pentaphylium peregri- 
deſcribed. ſpear-ſhaped folioles, which join at the baſe, and | num filiguoſum bivalve majus ; and Ray, Sina piſtrum 
are ſituated on ſhort footſtalcs. The flowers | , [ndicum majus quinquefolium aſperum. It grows 
grow ſingly from the ſides of the ſtalks towards naturally in both the Indies. 
the upper-part ; their colour is red, and they are | 2. Five-leaved Red-flowered Cleome is, Cleome 
ſucceeded by pods like thoſe of Bird's-Foot Tre- | floribus gynandris, foliis quinatis, caule inermi. In 
foil, containing the ſeeds. | the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Cleome floribus 
Cultore, The laſt two ſorts will grow very well, if the | gynandris, felis digitatis. Herman calls it, Sing- - 
of * It feeds are ſown in a border of rich, light earth, in | pitrum Indicum pentaphyllum, flore carnee, minus 
two lots the ſpring. When the plants come up, nothing | non ſpinoſum ; Plukenct, Papever corniculatum 
more need be done than to thin them to proper | acre quinquefolium Aigvpticum minus; Moriſon, | 
diſtances, keep them clean from weeds, and water | Pentaphyllum peregrinum filigquoſum bivalve minus; 
them in evenings in dry weather; they will then and Caſpar Bauhine, Qruinquefolium lupini folio, It | 
flower in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt is a native of both Indies. | 
or September. 3. Three-leaved Cleome ts, Cleome floribus gy- | 
The ſeeds alſo may be ſown in the autumn, and | nanadris, foliis ternatis, caule inermi. Herman calls | 
the plants will come up, ſtand the winter, and | it, Sinspiſtrum Indicum triphyl um, flore carneo, non | 
flower carlier by a month than thoſe raiſed in | /p:zo/ſum. It is a native of both Indies. | 
{pring, Theſe forts will frequently ſcatter their | 4. Icoſandrous Cleome is, Cleome floribus iceſf- | 
eeds, which growing, will become good plants | 7etrandris, foliis quinatis, Burman calls it, Sina- | 
without any trouble in railing them. piſtrum  Zeylanicum pentaphyllum. viſcoſum, flore 
Cultore All the other ſorts, coming from hotter coun- | fave. It grows naturally in Ceylon. 
2 firſt tries, muſt be more tenderly managed. A good | . Viſcous Cleome is, Cleome floribus dodecandris, 
ten ſorts. y 


hotbed muſt be in readineſs for the reception of 


oli:s quinatis. Burman. calls it, Sinapiſtrum Zey- 


the ſeeds by the middle of March: It muſt be | /anicum triphyllum mn Wo viſcoſum, flore 
covered fix inches deep of any common mould, fave, It grows maturally in Ceylon and Mala- 
and the ſeed ſown in pots filled with good, light | bria. g ; 

earth. The pots muſt be then plunged into the | 6. Dod<candrous Cleome is, Cleome floribus do- 
mould of the hotbed ; in a little time, if your | decandris, falits ternatis, Burman calls it, Sinapi/- 
ſeeds are good, your plants. will come up; at | rum tripiyllum pumilum glabrum, floſculs purpureo, 


which time you mult be careful to grant them a 


up weak; and you muſt alſo, at proper intervals, 
afford them ſome water, which ſhould be done 


with ſlightly fþ 


When the plants are 


Hopes 
about two, three,” or four inches high, according 


to their ſorts; all except one ſhould be taken out 


of each pot, and ſet in others ſeparately, The 
greateſt caution ſhould be obſerved not to break q 
the fibres on their removal; and after they are 
planted, theſe, together with the pots, contain- 


ing one undiſturbed plant, ſhould be plunged 
up to the rims in the mould of the ſecond hotbed. 
Here they muſt be ſhaded conſtantly in the heat 
of the day, air on all favourable opportunities 
muſt be granted them, watering muſt not be 
neglected z and by ſuch time as the heat of the 
bed is abated, they will have filled the pots with 
the roots. Let them then be removed into larger 
pots; in doing of which be careful not to diſtuib 
the mould at the roots, which may with proper 
caution in turning them out of the pots be done, 
and after this they ſhould have the benefit of a 
third hotbed 3 though if the ſecond hotbed be 
well lined with freſh dung, and a moderate heat 
Kept up for a little time, it will be ſufficient. 
As the plants advance in height, the frames 
muſt be raiſed, and more air and water daily af- 
torded them. With this management they will 
flower in July; but in order to obtain ripe ſceds, 
they ſhould not be removed from under the co- 
ver ot the glaſſes, ſo that two or three plants 
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men retail to grat | fligud membraudced; and Sloane, Sinapiſi rum Indi- 
due admiſſion of air, to prevent their being dran 


cum triphyllum, fore carneo, non ſpinoſum. It grows 
naturally in che Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

7. Polygamous Cleome is, Cleome floribus ſupe- 
rioribus maſculis tetranaris, foliis ternatis, foliolis 
[efſilibus, margine ſubaculeatis. Brown calls it, Cleome 
ereddum triphylkm, floribus ſolitariis alaribus, It 
js a native of Jamaica. I 

8. Prickly Indian. Cleome is, Cleome floribus 
bexandris, foliis ſeptenatis quinatiſque, caule ſpinaſo. 
It grows naturally at the Havanna. | 

9. Serrated Cleeme'1s, Cleome floribus hexandris, 
ſoliis ternatis : foliclis lineari-lanceclatis ſerratis. It 
grows common in America, i 

10. Monophyllous Indian Cicome is, Cleome 
floribus hexanaris, felits fimplicibus ſeſſilibus lineari- 
lanceolatis, caule angulato, Burman calls it, Si- 
napiſtrum Zeylanicum viſcoſum, folio ſolitario, flore 
flavo, filiqud terui. It is a native of India. 

11. Violet Portugal Cleome is, Cleome floribus 
bexandris, folus ternatis ſclitariiſque : foliolis lineari- 
lanceolatis integerrimis, In the Hortus Clifort. it 
is termed, Cleome floribus hexandris, genetalibus 
declinatis, filiquis ſubulaiis, Barrelier calls it, Tri- 
folium filiquojum, fore violaceo, Luſitanicum; allo, 
Sinapiſtrum peregrinum alterum, flore luteo. It 
grows naturally in Portugal, 

12. Bird's-Foot Tretoil Podded Cleome is, 
Cleom? floribus hexandris, foliis ternatis : foliolis 
ovali-lanceolatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Cleome floribus hexandris, gen'talibus de- 
clinatis, ſil:quis leretibus loraſis. Buxbaum calls 


it, 
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it, Sinapiſtrum orientale triphyllum, ornithopodii 
filiquis. It grows naturally in the Eaſt. 88 


Claſs and Cleome is of the claſs and order 7 elradynamia 


or der 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Titles. 


Siligusſa; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is a ſmall, deciduous perianthium, 
compoſed of four leaves, which ſpread open. 

2. Cox ol LA conſiſts of four aſcending, patent 
petals, of which the lower ones are leſs than the 
others. 

There are three nectariferous, roundiſh glands, 
one of which is ſituated at each divilion of the 
cup, the loweſt only excepted. 


3. STAMINA are ſix or more awl-ſhaped, de- 
clinated filaments, with lateral, aſcendent an- 
there. 


4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a ſimple ſtyle, an 
oblong, declinated germen the length of the ſta- 
mina, and a thick, aſſurgent ſtigma. 

5. PericarPrium is a long, cylindrical, uni lo- 
cular pod, fitting on the ſtyle, and opening with 
two valves. 

6. SeEmina. The ſeeds are many, and 
roundiſh, 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


called, Cleonia. 


The ſtalk is herbaceous, and about a foot and 
a half high. The leaves are ſinuated, ſerrated, 
and grow oppolite on ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers come out in ſpikes from the tops of the 
ſtalks, attended by indented, ciliated bracteæ; 
they are of a violet colour, having a mixture of 
white; they appear in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


This plant is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in the 


autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, or in the ſpring. 


. When the plants come up they require no trou- 


ble, except thinning them where they are too 
cloſe, and keeping them clean from weeds. = 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is ſtiled ſimply, Cleonia, Loefling calls it, Pru- 
nella bratieis pinnato-dentatis ciliatis ; Barrelier, 
Prunella odorata Lufitanica, flore violaceo ; Tour- 
nefort, Clinopodium Luſitanicum ſpicatum & verti- 
cillatum; and Cornutus, Bugula odorata Luſita- 
nica. 


Cleonia is of the claſs and order Didynamia Claſs 


Gymnoſpermia ; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, tubular, angu- Linnzan 


lar, bilabiated perianthium. I he upper-lip is a f 
little plane, broad, and indented in t 
the lower-lip is ſhort, and divided into two 
parts, | 

2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal. The upper 
lip is ſtraight, bifid, *g carinated; the eee 
lip is trifid, the middle ſegment being bilobed, 
the ſide ones ſpreading far alunder. | 

3- STAMINA. There are four bifurcated fila- 
ments, of which the two lower ones are the 
longeſt. The antherz are inſerted into the ex- 
terior 3 of the filaments. 

4. Pisril run conſiſts of a germen divided 
into four parts, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the 
ſtamina, and four ſetaceous, equal ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIuN. There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the calyx. 

6. SMN A. The ſeeds are four, taper, and 
ſmooth, 
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F this genus there are, | 
1. Ternatean Clitoria. 
2. Braſilian Clitoria. 
3: Virginian Clitoria. 
4. Maryland Clitoria. 85 
5. Jamaica Clitoria. | | 


t. Ternatean Clitoria. The ſtalk is herba- 
ceous, ſlender, twining, and if ſupported will grow 
to about four or five feet high. The leaves are 
pinnated, being compoſed of about two or three 
pair of folioles, which are terminated by an odd 
one; they are of a pleaſant green colour, and 
grow alternately on the ſtalks. The flowers come 
out from the ſides of the ſtalks near the upper- 
parts, on longiſh footſtalks, adorned with leaves; 
they are large, very beautiful, and the general 
characters will indicate their ſtructure. | 

The varieties of this ſpecies are, 

The Deep-blue Flowered, 
The White Flowered, 

The Double Blue, 

The Double White. 


The root is perennial in the iſland Ternate, 
and thoſe parts of India where it naturally grows. 
With us it is an Annual, the whole plant dying 
ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. lay 3 
2. Braſilian Clitoria. he ſtalk is herbaceous, 
ſlender, twining, and will riſe by aſſiſtance ts | 
about fix feet high. The leaves are trifoliate, | 
and ftand fingly at the joints on long footſtalks. 
With theſe the flowers Gome our on long fobt- 
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ſtalks, which are farrounded about the middle 


with ſmall oval leaves; hey are large, and of 
an elegant blue colour; with good management 
they wilt be in full blow im Jaly, and the ſeeds | 
ripen in Avpuoſt, 16 Tran | 


The Principa varictics af a. 1 0 | 
The' Large Standard Single. blue Brafilian C7- * 


toria, 


* 


| wot amg 
The Full Double-blue Flowered Braſiflan Of. 
1 


toria. 


3. Virginian Clitoria. The ſtalks are herba- 
ceous, ſlender, and will twine about any thing 
that 1s near them fix or ſeven feet high. The 
leaves grow ſingly at the joints, and each of 
them is compoſed of three oblong, pointed fo- 
licles. Oppoſite to this ariſes a naked flower- 
ſtalk about an inch long, ſupporting one flower. 
It is ſmall, with reſpect to the former, of a 
greeniſh-white colour on the outſide, but purple 
within; they will be in blow in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

4. Maryland Clitcria. The ſtalks are weak, 
twining, and grow to about five feet high. The | 
leaves come out ſingly from the joints, and each 
is compoſed of three oblong, narrow, pointed 
folioles, of a light green colour on the outſide, 
and whitiſh underneath. . The flowers are ſmall, 
and grow two together on a footſtalk; their out- 
ſide is a dull-white, and they are of a pale bſbe 
within; they come out in Auguſt, and ſometimes 
are I of ripe leeds in the autumn. 

or. Il, 
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5. Jamaica Ciitoria. The ſtalks are ſlender, #vd _ 
twining, and grow to about four or five feet 3 
high. The leaves are each compoſed of three q\(cribed. 
oval, ſmooth folioles. The flowers grow in ob- 
long, looſe ſpikes; their colour is purple; they 
come out in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded 
by taper pods, containing the ſeeds. | 5 

The propagation of all theſe forts is by ſowing Culture. 
the ſeeds in pots filled with light, ſandy, freſh 
earth, early in the ſpring, Four or five ſeeds 
ſhould be pur in each pot, and then immediately 
plunged up to the rims in the mould of a good 


| hotbed; the plants will ſoon come up, when a 


due admiſſion of air muſt be granted them, to 

prevent their turning yellow, and drawing weak. 
ater muſt be given them by ſprinkling ; they 

muſt have but ſp, at à time, and three times 
a week will be as often as they require it. When 
the plants get about an inch and a half or two 
inches high, the weakeſt muſt be drawn our, 
leaving two . three only of the ſtrongeſt in 
every pot. As the weather gets warm, more air 

muſt be given them, and the plants ſhaded from 

the noon ſun. When the heat of the bed abates, 

it guſt be lined with freſh dung; and when that 

N cbauſled. the plants muſt be removed to a 

ſecond hotbed. If the pots in which they grow 

are very ſmall; the pots ſnould pe ſhifted 1 

larger, obſerving to. turn the mould 275 

much care that the roots map. not be diſturbed. 

When they have ſtood their 408 time in the 

ſecond hotbed, they ſhould · be removed into tjñe 

Rove, and fur ayant of this a third hotbed muſt 

be prepared; in either caſe ſticks muſt be thruſt 

down dy the ſides of each, for them to twine 

per and if they are continued in hotbeds, mul- 

tiplying frames muſt be uſed; that cheuglaſſes 

may be raiſed as they advance in height. Thus 

they will flower about July and. Auguſt, and for 

the, moſt part ripen their leeds in September, 1 

e eee 

I make no doubt but all theſe ſorts are peten- 

nial in their own countries; with us, however, 

they are Annuals, and ſuch beautiful ones as no 

good collection ought to be without. 

The Double kinds all riſe immediately from 
the ſame ſort of ſeeds as the ſingle, and ſome- 
times it fo happens that all the plants of the 
firſt two ſorts produce double flowers ; when the 
kinds muſt be loſt, unleſs recourſe be had to 
procure ſeeds from the countries where they na- 
turally grow, to keep up the ſtock; which me- 
thod indeed ſhould be always preferred, if it can 
be conveniently done, as ſuch ſeeds are always 
the beſt, and moſt productive of double flowers. 

1. Ternatean Clitoria is, Cliteria foliis pinnatis. . 1 
Commelin calls it, Phaſeolus Indicus, glycyrrhize Ss 
feliis, flore amplo caruleo , Breynius, Flos clitori- 
dis Ternatenſium; and Rumphius, Flos cæœruleus. 

It grows naturally in the iſland Ternate, and 
in many parts of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

2. Braſilian Clitoria is, Clitoria foliis ternalis, 
calycibus campanulatis ſecliteriis. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Clitoria foliis ternatis. Brey- 
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nius calls it, Planta liguminoſa Braſfliana, phaſeoli 
Here, flore prrprreo maximo, It is a native of the 
B. afil iſlands. f 

3. Virginian Cliter/2 is, Clitoria foliis ternatis, 
calycibus campanulatis ſubgeminis. Brown calls it, 
Clitoria major ſcandens, floribus geminatis , and 
Dillenius, Clitorius trifolius, flore minore cæruleo. 
It grows naturally in Virginia and Jamaica. 

4. Maryland Clitoria is, Clitoria feliis ternatis, 
calycilus cylindricis, Petiver calls it, Citerius Ma- 
rianus, trifolius, ſubtus glaucus, It grows natu- 
ra ly in North America, 

5. Jamaica Ci toria is, Clitoria ſoliis ternatis, 
Aeribus pendulis, racemo eretto, Brown calls it, 
Caladtia ſolus ovatis, glabris pinnato ternatis, ſpicis 
ohlongis; and Sloane, Phaſeolus minor lacteſcens, 
fore purpureo. It is a native of Jamaica. 


Clitoria is of the claſs and order Diadeiphia 
Decangria ; and the characters are, | 


Claſs ana 
order in 
the Lin- 
nean 

ſy ſtem. 


1. CaLvx is a monophyllous, erect, tubular, 
permanent perianthium, indented in five parts ac 
the top. 

2. COROLLA is papilionaceous, 

The vexillum is large, erect, ſpreaded, waved, 
and indented. 

The alæ are oblong, ſtraight, obtuſe, and 
ſhorter than the vexillum. 

The carina is roundiſh, hooked, and ſhorter 
than the wings. 

3. STAMINA are diadelphous, (nine join in a 
body, the other is ſingle) having ſimple antheræ. 

4. P1sT1iLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a riſing ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a very long, narrow, com- 
preſſed pod, compoſed of two valves, and con- 
taining one cell, ; 

6. SeMINA. The ſeeds are many, and kidney- 
ſhaped. 
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CLYPEOL A, 


HERE is only one Annual of this genus, 
called, Leaſt Buckler Muſtard, or Serpil. 
lam- leaved Clypeola. 


The plant The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, rough, 

deſcribed, hoary, procumbent, about five inches long, and 
for the moſt part lie on the ground. The leaves 
are numerous, ſmall, hoary, narrow at the baſe, 
and rounded at the extremity. The flowers ter- 
minate the branches in cloſe ſpikes; they are 
ſmall, yellow, come out in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. 


Propaga- _ The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon 
tion of it. after they are ripe, or in the ſpring, or indeed at any 
other time of the year; they will readily grow 


\ 


XCIII. 
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and after they come up, nothing more need be 
done than to thin them where they are too cloſe, 
and keep them clean from weeds. When they have 
once flowered, they will ſcatter their feeds, which 
will grow and maintain the ſucceſſion without 
further trouble, except taking away ſuch as may 
happen to grow in improper places. | 


This ſpecies is titled, Clypeala /iliculis unilocu- 
laribus monoſpermis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Thlaſpi clypeatum, ſerpilli folio; and Columna, 
Jonthlaſpi minimum ſpicatum lunatum. It grows 
naturally on ſandy, gravelly ground in Italy, and 
the South of France. 
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Species. 


Deſcrip= 
tion of the 
Gaiden, 


Davziſh, 


and 
Green- 
land 
Scurvy- 
graſs. 


Swine's 
Creſſes 
deſetibed. 


CHAP. 


COCHLEAREKSEY 


. WV. 


SCURVY-GRASS. 


or SPOON-WOR T. 


HE following ſpecies, though of no very 
great beauty, are nevertheleſs cultivated 
in ſome gardens, either for the ſake of variety cf 
ſorts, or for their medicinal uſes, which are very 
great; VIZ. 
Garden Scurvy-graſs. 
. Engliſh, or Common Sea Scurvy-grals. 
. Daniſh Scurvy-grals. 
Greenland Scurvy-graſs. 
. Swine's Creſies. 
Woad-leaved Scurvy- graſs. AY 
The Garden Scurvy - graſs riſes with a 
ſmooth, brittle ſtalk, to about eight or ten inches 
in height. The radical leaves are roundiſh, ſuc- 
culent, and hollowed like a ſpoon ; thoſe on the 
ſtalk are of an oblong figure, and ſinuated 
The flowers grow in cluſters at the ends of the 
branches, are imall, of a white colour, will be 
in blow in April or May, and produce ripe ſeeds 
in June or July. | 
2. Sea Scurvy-graſs. The ſtalks are ſtriated, 
and will grow to about the ſame height with 
the former. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
and ſinuated on their edges. The flowers ter- 
minate the ſtalks in great plenty, are ſmall, of 
a white colour, will be in blow in May, and 
ripen their ſeeds in July. | 
3. Daniſh Scurvy-graſs. There are two or 
three varieties of this ſpecies. The talks of one 
are trailing, and thoſe of another are more erect; 
their length is about half a foot. The leaves 
are haſtated, or angular, and very much reſemble 
thoſe of Ivy. 
vy-graſs has been uſed to expreſs this ſpecies. 
The flowers are ſmall, and grow from the tops 
of the ſtalks in plenty; they will be in blow in 
May, and ripen their ſeeds in July. _ | 
4. Greenland Scurvy-grals. This 1s a very 
low plant, ſeldom rifing higher than abour tour 
inches. The leaves are very {mall and convex, 
very fleſhy, kidney-ſhaped, and have their edges 
entire. The flowers appear in May, and their 
ſeeds ripen in June or July. : 
5. Swine's Creſſes, or Buck's - horn. This 
ſpecies hath ſeveral weak, ſtraggling branches, 
which ſeparate or divide from each other in the 
ſpreading manner of 2 buck's horn. Hence the 
name Buck's-horn has been uſed to expreſs this 
lant, The leaves are pinnatifid, and ſmooth, 
he flowers are produced from the ſides of the 
branches in ſmall cluſters; they are of an her- 
baceous colour, will be in blow in May and 
June, and ripen their ſeeds in July. 
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Hence the name Ivy-leaved Scur- 
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upright, and will grow to about a foot and. a 
half high. The leaves are angular, hearc-thaped, 
and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. The 
flowers grow from the ends of the branches in 
looſe ſpik 

will be in blow in May and June, and rip en 
their feeds in July and Auguſt. 

The ſeeds of all theſe ſpecies ſhould be ſown 
in July or Auguſt, and they will ſoon come up, 
and be good, ſtrong plants by the autumn. 
Where they are too cloſe, they muſt be thinned 
to proper diſtances; and the ground muſt con- 

ſtantly be kept clean from weeds. Early in the 
ſpring they will advance for flowering, and will 
blow. and ripen their feeds about the times above- 
mentioned. 
I. The Garden Scurvy-graſs is titled, Coch. 
learia foliis radicalibus ſubrotundis, caulinis oblongis 
' ſubſinuatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cochlearia 
folio ſubrotundo; and John Pauhine, Cochlearia. 
It grows naturally on the ſea - ſhores. and the 
mountainous parts of Europe, 

2. Engliſh or Common Sea Scurvy-graſs is, 

Cocblearia foliis ovato-lanceolatis finuatis, Miller 
calls it, Cochlearia foliis radicalibus lanceolatis in- 
 tegerrimis,” caulinis ſubſinuatis ; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Cochlearia folio ſinuato; and Lobel, Cochlearia 
Britannica five Anglica. It grows haturalhy on 
moſt of our ſea-ſhores. oo 0 
3. Daniſh *Scurvy - graſs is, Cocblearia foliis 
haſtatis angulatis Toutnefort calls it, Cochle- 
aria anemonica; Lobel, Thlaſpi bederuceum; and 


[| Caſpar Bauhine, Cochlearia Danica. repens ; alſo, 


Cocblearia minor erecta. It grows naturally on 
the Daniſh ſhores, * en IH. 9224 
4. Greenland Scurvy-gra(s is. Cocblearia follis 
reneiformibus carnofis integerrimis. Boerhaave calls 
it, Cochlearia minima ex montibus Wallige, It 
grows naturally in the mountainous parts of 
Greenland and Wales, 


es; they are ſmall, of a white colour, 


6. Woad-leaved Scurvy-graſs. The ſtalks are Wesd. r 


leaved 
Scurvy- 
raſs 


deſcribed, 


- 


Culiure, 


* 


Titles 


5. Swine's Creſſes, or Buck's- horn, is titled, | 


Cochlearia foliis pinnatifidis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Ambroſia campeſtris repens ;, and Cammerarius, 
Pſeudo-ambrofia. It grows naturally by the ſides 


of paths in England and many parts of Eu- 


rope. 
6. Woad-leaved Scurvy - graſs is, Cochlearia 
foliis caulinis obcordato - ſagittatis amplexicaulibus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lepidium glaftifolum ; 
and Dalechamp, Lepidium annuum, It gtows na- 
turally in the fields of Ratiſboa. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this ge- 
nus, called Job's Tears. 

The root is thick and fibrous. The ſtalks 
are round, jointed, and grow to about a yard 
high. The leaves reſemble thoſe of Reeds, are 
long, narrow, and grow ſingly at the joints. 
The flowers are produced in ſpikes from the 
bottoms of the leaves, ſtanding on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ; they are of a paliſh-yellow colour; and 
the female flowers are ſucceeded by large, beau- 
tiful, oval, ſmooth, grey-coloured feeds. 

There is a variety ot this ſpecies with broad 
leaves, and another with finely-poliſhed, purple- 
coloured feeds. | 

The ſeeds of theſe varieties are ground into 
flour in Portugal and Spain, of which a coarſe 
but hearty kind of bread is made for the la- 
bouring people. 

This ſpecies is eaſily raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
in a hot- bed in the ſpring. When they come up, 


they muſt have plenty of air, and be frequently 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


watered ; and this is all the trouble they will re- 
quire until the middle or latter end of May; 
when, on a moiſt day, they may be taken up, 
with a ball of earth to each root, and planted 
in the places where they are defigned to re- 
main. 

If the ground is in good heart, they will grow 
proportionally ſtronger, will flower in July, and 
for the moſt part perfect their ſeeds in the au- 
turn. A few plants ſhould be ſet under a warm 
hedge or wall, to be ſaved for ſeeds; that they 
may be covered with glaſſes at the time of blow, 
and afterwards, in caſe a wet ſeaſon ſhould hap- 
pen; otherwiſe you will have no ſeeds for a ſuc- 
ceſſion. 3 
After all, if the ſeeds can be annually pro 
cured from Portugal or Spain, it will be the beſt 
way to purſue that practice ; for ſuch ſeeds are 


* 


always the beſt, and produce the ſtrongeſt and 
finc{t plants. 

As another ſpecies was formerly ſuppoſed to 
belong to this genus, this was diſtinguiſhed by 


Ditles. 


the title Coix ſeminibus ovatis; and with that 


name it now ſtands in the Species Plantarum, 
though no other ſpecies is known to belong ro 
it. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lithoſpermum aryn- 
dinaceum; Cluſius, Lacryma Jobi; and Rum- 


phius, Ova piſcium. It grows naturally in both 
the Indies. | 


Coix is of the claſs and order Monoecia Trian- 
dria ; and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers, which are diſpoſed in a 
looſe ſpike. 
1. Catvyx is a glume compoſed of two ob- 


long, oval, obtuſe valves, and contains two 
flowers. | 


2. CoroOLLa is two oval, ſpear-ſhaped valves, 
the length of the calyx. | 


3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments, with 
oblong, four-cornered antheræ. 


II. Female Flowers, ſituated below the Mal-. 
1. CaLyx is a glume compoied of two 


roundiſh, thick, bright valves, and contains two 


flowers. a 

2. COROLLA is two oval valves, of which tlie 
outer is the largeſt. 

3. Pisrir run conſiſts of a very ſmall, oval 
germen, a ſhort ſtyle divided into two parts, and 
two downy, horned ſtigmas, which are longer 
than the flower. 

4. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſced 
is covered by the calyx. | 

5. SEMEN, The feed is ſingle, roundiſh, hard, 
and ſmooth, 
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7PHERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called ſimply Coldenia. 

The ſtalks are ſlender, trail on the ground, 
are branching, and grow to about ſix inches 
long. The leaves are ſhort, crenated, glaucous, 
nervous, and fit cloſe without any footſtalks on 
the branches The flowers come out in ſmall 
cluſters from the wings of the leaves, are ſmall, 
of a pale-blue colour, appear in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September, 


The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots filled with 
light, ſandy earth; and the pots ſhould be im- 
mediately plunged up to the rims in the mould 
of a good hot-bed. The plants will readily come 
up; and ſoon after they have made their ap- 
pearance, the weakeſt ſhould be drawn our, 
leaving only three or four of the ſtrongeſt in 
each pot. Air, on all favourable occaſions, muſt 
be given them; and they muſt be lightly wa- 
tered three times a week. By the time the _ 
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of the bed is abated, a. ſecond 'hot-bed is to be | 


prepared, and, when it is in proper temperature, 
covered with five inches depth of light, ſandy, 
rich earth. When the mould is well ſettled, 
holes muſt be made with the band, all over it. 
at fix or eight inches aſunder; and then the 
plants are to be turned out of the pots, with 


' the mould at the roots, and fer in the holes. 


The mould muſt be then gently preſſed to the 


| ſides, and they muſt have a watering, and be 


Titles. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Shrubby 
Zihio- 
pian 
Bladder 
Senna, 


Method 
of raiſing 
nt, 


conſtantly ſhaded at firſt. The management of 
them afterwards is only to give them air as you 
ſee occaſion, and conſtantly to ſupply them 
with water; and in this ſecond bed, being kept 
under the glaſſes, they will flower and perfect 
their ſeeds, 


This plant is named Coldenia. Plukenet calls 
it, Teucri facie biſnogarica tetracecces roſtrata. It 
grows naturally in India. 


Coldenia is of the claſs and order Tetrandria 
Tetragynia ; and the characters are, a 

1. CAl xis a perianthium, the length of the 
corolla, compoſed of four ſpear- ſhaped, erect 
leaves: 

2. CoroLLA is a fotinel-ſhaped petal, having 
an obtuſe; ſpreading brim, ; | 

3. STAMINA are four filaments inſerted in the 
tube of the flower, terminated by frowidiſh an- 
theræ. | 

4. PisT1Li.vM conſiſts of four oval getmina, 
and the like number of capillary ſtyles the 
length of the ſtamina, with {iimple, permanent 
ſtigmas. n. 

5. PERISAR YIM. There is horſe. The fruit 
is oval, compreſſed, rough, ſharp-pointed, and 
terminated by tour beaks: 

6. SemIna. The ſceds ate four, rough, acu- 


minated, convex on one fide, and angular on 
the other. | * 
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HERE are only three ſpecies of this ge- 
| nus; one has been already treated of, ih 
its varicties, as an hardy ſhrub tor the wilderneſs 
quarters and other extenſive works. The other 
ſpecies are called, T0 

1. Shrubby Ethiopian Bladder Senna, or Scar- 

let Colutea. | 

2. Herbaceous Xthiopian Bladder Senna, 

1. Shrubby Æchiopian Biadder Senna, or Scar- 
let Colutea, riſes with a ſhrubby, branching ſtalk. 
to the height of about four feet. The leaves 
are beautifully pinnated, and each conſiſts of ten 
or twelve pair of hoary, oblong, oval folioles, 
which are terminated by an odd ont; they are 
of a ſilvery whiteneſs, and the whole plant al- 
ſumes the beautiful appearance of Jupiter's Beard. 
The flowers are of a fine ſcarlet colour, come 
out from the uppermoſt part of the branches in 
June and July, and are ſuccecded by large, in- 
flated pods, which ſometimes will contain ripe 
leeds in the autumn. | 
The ſeeds of this ſpecies ſhould be ſown late 
in the ſpring, in the places where they are to 
remain; and they will be ſtronger plan:s, and 
produce larger and finer flowers, than if they 
had been removed. The foil ſhould be warm, 
dry, and well dcicnced ; otherwiſe there will be 
great danger of loſing all the plants the ſuc- 
ceeding winter, if it ſhould happen to be ſevere. 
When the plants come up, they ſhould be weeded 
conſtantly z but they ſhould not be much thinned 
until the ſpring following, leit a very hard winter 
ſhould cauſe a ſecond thinning greater than you 
would deſire. After they have ſtood the winter, 
therefore, and all danger of bad weather is over, 
draw out the weakeſt, and leave the others at a 


yard aſunder; they will then flower ſtrong in the 


ſummer, and ſometimes ripen their ſeeds in the 
autumn. 


If the ſeeds are ſown early in the ſpring, and 
Vor. II. 8 8 
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the plants like their ſituatioh, they will flower 
the firſt autumn; and this method may be prac- 
tized, when no regard is had to ſaving of the 
leeds. 18 5 

Theſe ſhrubs will ſometimes live three, and 
now-and-then four years; but as they Fenn 
go off ſoon after they have flowered, or, though 
they ſurvive a winter or two longer, hardly ever 
look beautiful afterwards, they ought to be 
treated as Biennials, and raiſed accordingly. 


Claſs - 
and orcer 
in the 
Linnzn 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
raQters; 


Theſe plants uſed to be preſerved in the green- 


| houſe with great care; but as, in tolerably well- 


ſheltered ſituations, they are found to ſurvive 
our orcinary winters, and become ſtronger and 
more beautiful plants than thoſe that have been 
uſed to the houſe, that method is now diſcon- 
tinned. Nevertheleſs, where the foil 13 cold, 
damp, and the ſituation expoſed, let the ſeeds 
be ſown in pots filled with light, ſandy earth, 
and let them be plunged up to the rims in the 
common mould. At the appoach of ſ-vere wea- 
ther, the winter following, let rhe pots be re- 
moved into, ſhelter; and in the ſpring, when all 
danger of ſuch weather is over, let the plants be 
rurned out, with the mould at the roots, in 


the open ground; and then they will become 


ſtronger than if the ground was jandy, gravelly, 
poor, and dry, 

As this 1s a very elegant plant, and a ſhrub, 
ſome of them ſhould be ſtationed in the molt 
conſpicuous parts of the ſhrubbery and wilder- 
neſs works. | 

2. Herbaceous Ethiopian Bladder Senna. The 
ſtalks are flender, herbaceous, branching a little, 
and grow only to about a foot high. 'l he wings 
are pinnated, each being compoird of five or fix 
pair of narrow, hoary foholes. The flowers come 
out from the upper parts of the branches, three 
growing together on a flender footitalk ; they 


Proper 
ſituation. 


Herbe- 
e-OUs 


Athio- 


ian 
Baader 
Senna. 


are ſmall, purpliſh, come out in July, and are 
ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded by flat oval pods, containing ripe ſeeds, | ation, they muſt be ſhaded, and conſtantly wa- 
in the autumn; ſoon after which the whole plant | tered, until they have taken root; and after- 
ies. | wards they will call for no trouble, except keeping 
Culture. This plant is raiſed by ſowing of the ſeeds on | them clean from weeds. 
a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring. When the 1. Shrubby Æthiopian Bladder Senna, or Scar- Titles, 
way v4 come up, they muſt have plenty of air, | let Colutea, it titled, Colutea fruticoſa, foliolis ova- 
kept clean from weeds, and duly watered; | fo-oblongis. Breynius calls it, Colutea Athiopica, 
and about the middle of May, making choice of fore purpureo. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 
a moiſt day, if poſſible, they ſhould be taken 2. Herbaceous Ethiopian Bladder Senna is, 
up, with balls of earth to the roots, and ſet in | Colutea herbacea, foliolis linearibus. Commelin 
the places where they are deligned to remain. | calls it, Colutea Africana annua, foliolis parvis 
For want of a moiſt day, the ground ſhould be | mucronatis. weſiculis compreſſis ; and Volkamer, f 
well ſoaked with water in the morning, and the | Colutea Africana, veſiculis compreſſis, floſculis atro- b 
removal of the plants ſnould be performed in the | rubentibus. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 2 
evening. When they are fixed in their ne ſitu- E 
r . I I OC NCO  HC 9 l 
i C H A P. XCVIII. 4 
| ' 8 * yy” 4 
* ER E is only one ſpecies of this genus | pente glabro. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
proper for this place, called Annual Com- | Commelina foliis ovato - lanceolatis, caule procum- 
melina. bente glabro, petalis duobus majoribus. Dillenius 
The plant The ſtalks are weak, ſmooth, branching, two | calls it, Commelina procumbens annua, ſaponariæ 
] deſcribed. feet long, trailing, and put out roots from the | folio. It grows naturally in Armenia. 
joints. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, | Commelina is of the claſs and order Triandria Claſs and 
| veined, ſmooth, of a ſtrong-green colour, grow | Monogynia; and the characters are, order in 
| ſingly at the joints, and embrace the ſtalk with I. CALYX is « large, cordated, connivent, com- 12 
| their baſe, The flowers come out from the bo- | preſſed, permanent ſpatha. | Ci. : 
ſom of the leaves (two or three flowers only being 2. Cokol LA conſiſts of ſix petals, of which The cha- 
in each ſpatha), and have ſhort footſtalks : two | the outer ones are ſmall, oval, concave, and are rafters, 
of the larger petals are of a fine blue, the others | often taken for a perianthium z the three others 
of a green colour : Their appearance is in June | are large, roundiſh, and coloured. 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. There are three nectaria, which have the a 
Method This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds | pearance of ſtamina, being placed horizontally 
of propa- in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe. When | on their own ſeparate filaments. 
gation. the plants come up, nothing more need be done 3. STAMINA. Theſe are three awl- ſhaped, 
than to thin them where they are too cloſe, and | reclinated filaments, agreeing with thoſe of the 
keep them clean from weeds ; and ſuch plants. | neCtaria, having oval anther. 
will flower early in the ſummer, and produce 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
plenty of ripe ſeeds. : an awl-ſhaped, revolute ſtyle the length of the 
The ſeeds may be alſo ſown in the ſpring; | ſtamina, and a ſimple ſtigma. 
but then the plants will flower late in the ſum- 5. PERICARPIUM is a naked, nearly globular, 
mer, and, unleſs a very warm autumn ſhould | three - furrowed, trivalvate capſule, containing 
happen, will afford you no good ſeeds for a | three cells. 
ſucceſſion. 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two in each cell, 
Titles. This ſpecies is titled, Commelina corollis ine- | and angular. 


qualibus, foliis ovato - lanceolatis acntis, caule re- 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Aﬀrican 


Hemlock. 


Culture. 


Common 
Poiſonous 
Hemlock 
geſcribed. 


C-H A 
GO I UM. 


F this ſpecies there are, 
1. African Hemlock. 
2. Common Poiſonous Hemlock. 


1. African Hemlock. The ſtalks of this ſpe- 
cies are round, hollow, branching a little, and 
zrow to near a foot high. The leaves are di- 
vided into many parts, and much reſemble thoſe 
of the Small Wild Rue. The flowers -are pro- 
duced from the ends of the ftalks in compound 
umbels; they are of a yellow colour, come out 
in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

It is propagated by ſowing of the feeds on a 
moderate hot- bed in the ſpring. When the 
plants come up, the weakeſt muſt be drawn our, 
if they are too cloſe, to make room for the 
others. Water muſt be afforded them every 
other evening, and they muſt have as much air 
as the weather will permit at firſt, and afterwards 
be hardened by degrees to the open air. In 
the middle or end of May, in a moiſt day, or, 
for want of that, in an evening, they ſhould be 
taken up, with a ball of earth ro each root, and 
planted in the places where they are defigned to 
remain. At firſt they ſhould be watered and 
ſhaded ; but when they have taken. root, they 
will call for no further aſſiſtance. 


2. Common Poiſonous Hemlock. This grows 
rommon on banks, by the ſides of roads, in 
hedges, &c. and is for the moſt part extirpated 
from gardens. Nevertheleſs, for the fake of 
thoſe who may want to pow it for medicinal 
purpoſes, a deſcription of it may not be im- 
proper. The plant is a Biennial. The root is 
thick; white, long, ſtrikes into the ground like 
a 3 is of a ſtrong ſcent, and ſaid by ſome 
to be of an agreeable taſte. The radical leaves 
are decompound, and very large, being compoſed 
of a multitude of ſhort, ſerrated folioles, of a 
deep · green colour, and a ſtrong, difagreeable 
ſmell. The ſtalks are upright, ſmooth, hollow, 
branching, frequently ſpotted with purple, and 
will grow to about five feet high. The flowers 
are produced from the ends of the branches in 
compound umbels ; they are of a white colour, 
come out in June, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, 
channelled ſeeds, like thoſe of Aniſe, which will 


de ripe in September. 


p. XCIX. 


HEM L OC K. ; 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with narrow, Variety, 
pale-coloured leaves, which is pretty permanent 
by ſeeds, and is admitted in ſome gardens where 
a general collection of plants is making. 

If a plant or two of either of theſe ſpecies is 
permitted to flower and ſcatter the ſeeds, they 
will ſoon afford you ſtock enough. 1 

1. African Hemlock is titled, Conium ſemini- Titles, 
bus aculeatis, Boerhaave calls it, Caucalis Afri- 
cana, folio minore rutæ. It grows naturally in 


Africa. 


2. Common Poiſonous Hemlock is titled, Co- 

num ſeminibus ſtriatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Cicuta mejor; Cluſius, Cicutaria major vulgaris; 
Gerard and Lobel, Cicuta; Geſner, Cicuta vera; 
and Parkinſon, Cicuta vulgaris major. It grows 
naturally among old robbilh, by the ſides of roads 
and ditches, on banks, in hedges, neglected gar- 
dens, &c. in England and moſt parts of Eu- 
rope. 

There is another ſpecies of this genus, called Another 
Royen's Hemlock, which I have not ſeen. The _ 
title is, Conium ſeminibus radiato-ſpinoſis. It is 
nor yet certainly known in what part of the world 
this ſpecies grows naturally. | 

Coniam is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clais 
Digynia; and the characters are, 7-0 4008 anvee 


1, CaLyx. Fhe general umbel is compoſed == 


of many ſpreading rays. The partial is ſimi- Syſtem. 


lar. The cha · 

The al involucrum is unequal, and com- racers. 
poſed of many very ſhort leaves. The partial is 
ſimilar, . | | 

The proper perianthium is very ſmall. 

2. CoroLLa. The general corolla is uni- 
forme. Each ſeparate flower canſiſts of five un- 
equal, inflexed, heart-ſhaped petals. oo 

3. STAMINA are five ſimple filaments, with 
roundiſh anthere. reps | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen fituated 
below the flower, and two reflexed ſtyles with 
obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PrRICARPIuH. There is none. The fruit 
is roundiſh; channelled, and divided into two 

arts, 
F 6. SeMiNa. The ſeeds are two, nearly he- 
miſpherical, ſtriated; convex on one fide, and 
plane on the other, 
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Species. 


Small 
Sicilian 
Convol- 
vulus 


deſcribed. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Convol- 
vulus 


Indigo 
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AP. C. 


CON VL OLI ULUS, 


OF the Conveloulus the following are proper 
ſpecies to join in the aſſortment of An- 
nuals for the enrichment of our gardens ; viz. 

1. Small Sicilian Convoluulus. 

2. Convolvalus Indigo. 

3. Convolvulus Major. 

4. Convoluulus Minor. 

Among theſe are numbers of varieties, from 
which many imaginary ſpecies have ariſcn. 

1. Small Sicthan Convelvulus. This ſpecies 
hath a very ſlender, winding ſtalk, and will twine 
about any thing to the height of about two feet ; 
though it is ranked among the proſtrate ſpecies. 
The leaves are of a cordated, oval figure. 1 he 
flowers are imall, of a blueiſh colour, and will 
be ſuccceded by plenty ot ripe ſeeds. 

2. Convolvulus indigo has a lender, winding 
ſtalk, which will twine about any thing to the 
height of about eight or ten feet. The leaves 
are cordated, and each is divided into three 
pointed lobes 3 they grow on long footſta ks, and 


are very hairy. The flowers conſtitute the greateſt 


beauty of this plant; they are of a very dtep- 
blue colour, and from hence the appellation of 
Indigo has been given this ſpecies. One fout- 


talk uſually ſupports two flowers, which will be 


and 
Convol- 
vulus 
Mejor. 


Varieties. 


in blow in the months of Auguſt, September, 
and even in October, if the froſts keep off, and 
in favourable ſeaſons afford good ſeeds for a ſuc- 
ceſſion. | 

3. Convolvulus Major is an Annual well known 
to almoſt every Gardener; and the varieties of 
it are many. The leaves, in general, are of a 
roundiſh, heart-ſhaped figure; and the flowers 


are of different colours in the different varizties. 


There are, 
The Deep Purple-flowering Convolvulus Major. 
The White Ditto. | : 
The Red Ditto. 
The Blue Ditto. | | 
The leaves, alſo, in the different varieties, vary, 


' ſome of them being round, others cordated ; 


tiful, and are a great ornament to our gardens | 


Convol- 
vulus 
Minor 
deſcribed. 


whilſt a third ſort retains, in ſome meaſure, the 


ſame figure, but grows on longer footſtalks, and 


ends in acute points. They are all very beau- 


in Auguſt, September, and October, at which 


time they will at once exhibir fair flowers and 


ripe ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 

4. Convoluulus Minor is alſo a well - known 
Annual. The ſtalks are not poſſeſſed of that 
twiaing property with the others, but naturally 
proſtrate themſelves on the ground, and will 
grow to about two feet in length. The leaves 
are of a lanceolate figure, and fit cloſe to the 
branches. The moſt beautiful and moſt common 
ſort produces flowers of a delightful blue colour, 
with white bottoms. But there is the White and 
the Variegated Convoluulus Minor. The White 
is leſs frequent, and by far leſs beautitul; and 
the ſeeds of this fort are uſually white, whereas 
thoſe of the Blue are of a dark colour. This 
ſpecies, eſpecially, in many places, goes by the 
name of The Life of Man; it having flower- 
buds in the morning, which will be in full blow 
by noon, and withered up before night. All of 


them, however, have this, property, and may be 


BIND WE E D. 


L 


uſetul to us in our meditatiofis. 
All theſe hardy ſpecies are eaſily propagated. Method 
Sow .the ſecds in almoſt any foil and ſituation, of 3 
and they will readily come up, and flower well 3 F759: 
though the Twining ſpecies ſhould rather have a 
warm place, to bring greater plenty of tegds to 
perfection. Theſe ſhould alſo be ſtuck in the 
lame manner as Peale, and they will twine about, 
the ſticks, and ſhew their. flowers. to advantage. 
The Proſtrate Species ſhould be. lawn in rows, 
near the edge of a large border, and they will 
have a ſplendid look in the morning. when their 
flowers will be all open. In hot weather, their 
ſhow will be over by about. noon ;. for by that 
time they will be chiefly withered and gane off. 
But, beſides the hardy Annuals, . there are 
other ipecies. of this. genus of a very tender na- 
ture, which require conſtantly. to be kept under 
glaſſes to the end of their ſhort-lived exiſtence, 


and thele are, 


The Small Indian Chickweed-leaved Convel- Small 
vilus. The ſtalks are very weak, and proſtrate Indian 


The leaves are oval, hairy, about the ſize of the ar 


Common Chick-weed, and grow alternately on |... 


the branches. The flowers are ſmall, of a light- Convot. 
blue colour, two of them uſually growing on a vv'u 
footſtalk, and with tender nurling may be made deſcribed. 
to produce good ſceds. 

Large Hairy American Red - flowering Bind- Deſcrip- 
weed will riſe with its winding ſtalk to about ton of 
eight feer. 1he leaves are cordated, pointed, 11 2 
and grow on long footſtalks on the branches. Auerican 
The flowers are large, of a red colour, two uſually Red. 
growing on a footſtalk, and are ſucceeded by flowering, 
downy leeds. N 

Ivy-leaved Blue-flowering Bindweed will have jeu 
twining, ſlender ſtalks, about four feet long. leaved 


The leaves are triangular, and pointed. The Blue- 


flowers are blue, are produced in clufters, ſit cloſe Ruwering, 


to the ſides of the ſtalks, and with tender ma- 
nagement will perfect their ſeeds. : 

Jamaica Cluſter-flowering Bindweed will ſend j,mai a 
forth ſlender, twining ſtalks, about eight feet Cotter: 
long. The leaves are like thoſe of the Common floxeriag, 
Great Bindweed. The flowers are very beauti- 
ful; they are produced in bunches, and are of 
a delighttul purple colour. 

Oblong Smooth-leaved Bindweed hath winding —— 
ſtalks about ſeven feet in length. The leaves $moun- 
are of an oblong, oval figure, and are very leaved 


ſmooth. The flowers are very long and large, Bind weed 


of a fine purple colour, and grow ſingly on long 
tootſtalks from the joints of the ſtalks. 

American Marſh - Mallow - leaved Polyanthbos Deſer p- 
Bindweed will twine about. any thing to the tion of 
height of about eight or nine feet. The leaves fan. 
are cordated, ſoit to the touch, downy, and a Mallow- 
little reſemble thoſe of the Marſh Mallow. The leaved 
flowers are produced on ſtrong footſtalks; each 
foo.ſtalk ſupports many of them, and their co- 
lour is a very good purple. and 

American Birthwort-leaved Pelyorthos Bind- Anta 
weed will wind itſelf round any thing to, the no 


wWOrt- 


height of about nine feet. The leaves are ſa- 14,yeq 
gittated, and the cars at the bale are rounded. Po'yan- 
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The flowers are yellow, and are produced in 
cluſters on long footſtalks. | 
Method To have theſe forts flower, the ſeeds ſhould 
of propa- be ſown early in the ſpring on a good hot- bed; 
gation. ind when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be planted in pots, obſerving to preſerve 
a ball of earth to each root. Theſe pots ſhould 
be then plunged into another hot - bed, be 
cory Phang ſhaded in the heat of the day, 
and as much air as poſſible, to prevent 
their drawing weak. As the plants advance in 
height, the glaſſes muſt be raiſed ; for hard] 
any of them will bear the open air with us; ſo 
that if there be the conveniency of a ſtove, the 
beſt way will be to remove them there as ſoon 
as they get too large for the hot-bed, wheie 
they will flower and 23 their ſeeds deſt. 

1. Small Sicilian Bindweed is titled, Convol- 
vulus foliis cordato - atis, pedunculis unifloris, 


c 


Titles. 


| 


ſatis. 


x TT. MDT * as. ads. oh 


Bracteis lanceolatis, flore ſeffili, Boccone calls it, 
Convolvulus Siculus minor, flore parvo anriculato. 
It is a native of Sicily. 

2. Convoluulus Indigo is, Convolbulus foliis cor- 
datis trilobis, corollis ſemiquinquefidis, pedunculis 
petiolo brevioribus. Dillenius and the Bauhines 
agree in calling it, Convolvulus ceruleus, bederaceo 
anguloſo folio. It grows common in Africa and 
America. 

3. Convolvulus Major is, Convolvulus foliis cor- 
datis indiviſis, fructibus cernuis, pedicellis incraſ- 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Convolvulus pur- 
pureus, folio ſubrotundo. It grows common in 
America. 

4. Convoloulus Minor is, Convolvulus foliis lan- 
ceolato-ovatis, caule declinato, pedunculis unifloris. 
This is the Convolvulus Luſitanicus flore cyaneo 
of old Botaniſts. It grows naturally in Por- 


tugal. 
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HE ſhort-lived ſpecies of this genus go by 


the various names of, 
1. Ploughman's Spikenard. 
2. Decurrent Flea-bane. 
3. Indian Groundſel. 
Deſeri 1. Ploughman's Spikenard. The root is thick, 
tina of fleſhy, tough, and remarkable for its fine, agree · 
Plough- able fragrance. The ſtalks are round, upright, 
bpikenard firm, branching, and grow to about two feet high. 
The leaves are oblong, ſpear - ſhaped, ſerrated, 
and hairy : The radical ones are broad, and mo- 
derately large; but thoſe on the ſtalks are ſmaller, 
and grow alternately. The flowers are produced 
from the eads of the' branches in roundiſh 
bunches, are of a dark or browniſh-yellow co- 
lour, make their appearance in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and September. 
Decurrent 2. Decurrent Flea-bane. The ſtalks are her- 
Flea-bane baceous, erect, forked, downy, and grow to 
deſcribed. about a foot high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
downy, ſerrated, and decurrent. The flowers are 
roduced from the wings of the leaves in roundiſh 
heads, are of a dirty- white or blueiſh colour, make 
their appearance in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


the autumn. 
ladian 3. Indian Groundſel. The ſtalks of this ſpe- 
Groundfel cies are herbaceous, upright, branching a little, 
celcrided. and grow to about a foot high. The leaves are 
oblong, oval, and ſome of them are ſpear-ſhaped ; 


Species, 


the edges of ſome are ſerrated, and others in- 


dented. The flowers are produced in panicles 
from the ends of the ſtalks, are of a yellowiſh 


colour, come out in July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in September. 


Cultureof The firſt ſpecies is a Biennial, and grows com- 
— ag mon by way ſides, and dry, barren places, in many 


parts of England. Whoever is deſirous of cul- 
ren it in his garden, ſnould ſow the ſeeds, 


the end of * in a bed of any common mould 
made fine. 


Vol. II. 
84 


ben they come up, they ſnould be 


| 


floribus paniculatis. 


Cl. 
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thinned to proper diſtances, and kept clean from 
weeds all ſummer. By the autumn they will be 
ſtrong plants; and the ſummer after they will 
flower, and perfect their ſeeds, which, if per- 


| mitted to ſcatter, will produce yay plants enough 


for a ſucceſſion without further trouble. 
The ſecond and third ſpecies are patives of Culture of 
India, Annuals, and tender plants. The ſeeds the ſecond 
ſhould be ſown on a hor-bed in the ſpring. When fan 
the plants come up, they ſhould have all neceſ- —_— 
ſary air, and be froquenay ſprinkled with water. 
When they are about three inches high, th 
ſhould be removed, with a ball of carth to eac 
root, to a ſecond hot- bed. In this they muſt be 
uſed to the open air by degrees; and when they 
are fully hardened, a ſhare may be ſer out, with 
a ball of earth to the roots, in the places where 
they are deſigned to remain; whilſt a few plants 
of each ſpecies ſhould be left ſtill in the hot-bed, 
to be covered in great rains, &c. in order with 
the greater certainty to produce good ſeeds for a 
ſucceſſion. | 
1. Ploughman's Spikenard is titled, Conyza Titles, 
foliis lanceolatis acutis, caule annuo corymboſo. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Conyza major vulgaris; 
Cammerarius, Conyza ; and Gerard, Baccharis 
Monſpelienſium. It grows naturally in England, 
France, and Germany. 
2. Decurrent Fl-a-bane is titled, Conyza foliis 
decurrentibus lanceolatis ſerrulatis, caule ſubdicho- 
tomo. floribus axillaribus ſeſſilibus glomeratis. It 
inhabits India, 
3. Indian Groundſel is, Conyza foliis oblongis, 
In the Flora Zeylanica it is 
termed, Senecioides. Burman calls ir, Senecio In- 
dica, foliis ternis crenatis, Plukenet, Eupatorium, 
anguſtiore folio, Bermudenſe, floribus flaveſcentibus; 


and Rhumphius, Olus ſcrophinum. It grows na- 
turally in India. | 
Cc. SHA P. 
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Species. 


De ſcrip- 
tion of 
Common 
Jews Mal- 
low. 


Its uſes, 


American 
Jews Mal- 
low 

deſcribed. 


Varieties 
of it. 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
them. 


„ 


RY 


CII. 


CORCHORUS, JEWS MALLO V. 


& 5 HE Annvals of this genus are, 

1, Commen Jews Mallow. 

2. American Jews Mallow. | 

1. Common Jews Mallow. This plant riſts 
with an herbaceous, tender, branching ſtalk, to 
the height of about two feet. The leaves are of 
different ſhapes, ſome being oval. ſome ſpear- 
ſhaped, and others heart-ſhaped ; they are of 2 
deep-green colour, ſerrated, have two briſtly, re- 
flexed ſegments near the baſe, and grow on long 
footſtalks. The flowers come out ſingly from 
the ſides of the branches oppoſite the leaves ; their 
colour is yellow; they appear in July and Au- 
gult, and are ſucceeded by oblong, rough, ſwel- 
ling capſules, containing the ſeeds, which wall 
be ripe in the autumn. | 

This plant is cultivated at Aleppo as an eſcu- 
lent, and is in great eſteem there, eſpecially with 
the Jews, who prefer it, when boiled, to moſt 
other herbs, to eat with their meat. 

2. American Jews Mallow. The ſtalk is her- 
baceous, tender, branching, and grows to about 
a yard high. The leaves are oblong, heart-ſhaped, 
pointed, lerrated, and grow ſingly at the joints on 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out ſingly 
from the ſides of the branches without any foot- 


ſtalks; they are ſmall and yellow; they come 


out in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by 
ſhort, roundiſh, rough, ſtriated pods, containing 
the ſeeds, which will be ripe in the autumn. 
The ſeeds of both theſe forts will produce va- 
rieties; the leaves of ſome being narrower, others 
more deeply ſerrated, ſome with larger flowers, 


and ſome of a deep-yellow colour; whilſt others, 


again, will ſhew themſelves of a pale-ſtraw colour. 
Theſe plants are railed by ſowing the ſeeds on 

a hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants come 
up, the weakeſt ſhould be drawn out, leaving the 
others at about three inches aſunder. Air, on 
all favourable occaſions, muſt be granted them, 
to prevent their drawing up weak ; and they mult 
have frequent ſprinklings of water. When the 
lants are about three inches high, they ſhould 
ſet each in its own ſeparate por, filled with 
light, ſandy, freſh earth. The pots ſhould be 
then plunged up to the rims in a ſecond hotbed, 
and the plants well watered and kept conſtantly 
ſhaded, until they have taken root; they will ſoon 


8 


ſhew good ſigns of growth, when proportionally 
more ar and water muſt be every day allowed 
them. When the heart of this bed abates, the 
plants ſhould be ſhifted into larger pots; in 
doing of which be careful to turn the mould out 
clean and undivided, that rhe roots may not be 
diſturbed, which would otherwiſe greatly retard 
their growth. This being done, the pors ſhould 
be plunged up to the rims in the mould of a 
third hotbed ; here they may be inured by de- 
grees to the open air; and when this is done, the 
greatelt part may be turned out, with the mould 
at the roots, into the open ground, leaving a 
few plants of each fort ſtill in the hotbed, to be 
covered in cate very cold, rainy weather ſhould 
happen, that there may be a greater certainty 
_ theſe of obtaining good feeds for a ſucceſ- 
ion. 

1. Common Jews Mallow is titled, Corchorus 
capſulis oblongis ventricaſis, foliorum ſerraturis in- 
mis ſetaceis. In the Hortus Ciiffort. it is termed, 
Corchorus foliorum inſimis ſerraturis maxime reffexis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Corchorus Plinii; and 
Commeline, Corchorus. It grows naturally in 
Aſia, Africa, and America, 

2. American Jews Mallow is, Corchorus capſulis 
ſubrotundis depreſſis rugoſis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it 1s termed, Corchorus foliorum infimis ſerraturis 
minoribus. Plukenet calls it, Alcea olitoria, /. 
corchorus Americanus, prelongis ſoliis, capſuli frias 
td ſubrotundd brevi. It inhabits India. 

Corchorus is of the claſs and order Polyandria 
Monogyma ; and the characters are, 

1. CAL vx is a perianthium compoſed of five 


Titles. 


Clas and 
order 
in the 

Lin næan 


narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, erect, deciduous ſylem 


leaves. 


erect petals, which are narroweſt at the bottom, 
and of the fame length with the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are numerous, Capillary f:ia- 
ments, ſhorter than the corolla, having ſmall an- 
theræ. | 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, furrowed 
germen, a ſhort, thick ſtyle, and a bid ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong captule, com- 
poſed of five valves, and containing hve cells. 


6. SgEMINA. The ſceds are many, angular, 
and ſharp-pointed, 


C. HA FP. 


| The cha- 
2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five oblong, obtuſe, ers. 


specle. 


Carolina 


Spear- 
leaved, 


American 
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COREOPSIS; 


HE ſhort-lived ſpecies of this genus are, 
t. Carolina Spear-leaved Tick-ſeed. 
2. American Pinnated Tick- ſced. 
3. Aquatick Tick-fced. 
4. Coronated 'Tick-feed, | 
1. Carolina Spear-leaved Tick-feed. The ſtalk 
is herbaceous, firm, and ere&t, The leaves are 
ſpeat- haped, entire, ſmooth, and placed oppo- 
ite to each other. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves on long, naked, erect 
footſtalks; they are large; the rays are yellow, 
and deeply cut into many ſegments; they make 
their appearance in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. 
2, American Pinnated Tick ſeed. The ſtalks 


Finnated, are herbaceous, ſlender, and grow to about two 


Aquatick 


Tick-ſeed hated, and compoled of TWO 


feet high. The leaves are pinnated, bring com- 
poſed of about two or three pair of oblong, ſer- 
rated folioles, which are terminated by an odd 
one. The flowers are produced from the ends 
of the ſtalks; the rays are large, and vary in 
their colour, though the general ground is 
white; they appear in July and Avuguit, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September.. | 

3. Aquatick Tick-ſeed. The ſtalks are herba- 
ceous, and grow to about two feet high. The 


leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, grow oppoſite 


to each other, and embrace the ftalk with their 
baſe. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in July 
and Auguſt, they are finely radiated, of a gol- 
den- yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by good 
ſeeds in the autumn. ES 
4. Coronated Tick-ſeed. The leaves are pin- 
pair of ftnooth, 


eeſcribeg, ſtreaked, acute, icrrated folioles, which are ter- 


Culture 


minated by an odd one. The flowers are finely 
radiated ; they crown the ftalks in .July and 
Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 

1 heſe ſorts are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
in a hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants come 
up they muſt have plenty of air, and be frequently 
refreſhed with water ; the weeds muſt be drawn 
out as they ariſe, and with this management they 
may ſtand until about the middle of May. I hen 
on a moiſt day (or, for want of that, in an even- 
ing) Hey ſhould be taken up with a ball of carth 


P. CHI. 
TICK-SEED: 


to each root, and ſet in the places where they are 
| defigned to remain. Here they ſhould be ſhaded, 
and, if the weather makes it neceffary, watered 
every day until they have taken root. In July 
and Auguſt they will flower, and for the moſt 
part perfect their ſeeds in the autumn; but as it 
lometimes happens, that at the end of the year 
very wet and cold weather ſucceeds a propitious 
ſummer, to the great annoyance of many forts of 
ſeeds, advancing towards maturity at that ſeaſon 
in ſuch caſes it will be neceſſary to cover a few 
plants of each ſort with hand-glafſes, to protect 
them from external injuries of theſe kinds, that 
there may be a greater certainty of procuring 
good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion, SLE 
Plants of theſe kinds will ſometimes riſe from 
ſcatrered ſeeds, without ſowing; and ſuch plants 
will often flower earlier, and be more certain of 
producing good ſeeds, than thoſe which have 
been raiſed with the moſt tender management. 
1. Carolina Spear-leaved Tick-ſeed is titled, 
Coreopſis folits lanceolatis integerrimis ciliatis, In 
the Hortus Cliffort. it is tertned, - Coreopfis. Van 
Royen calls it, Coreopfis folits integerrimis; Dil- 
lenius, Bidens ſucciſe folio, radio amplo laciniato 
and Martin, Bidens Caroliniana, florum radiis la- 
tiſſumis inſigniter dentatis, ſemine alato per maturita- 
tem convoluto, It inhabits Carolina. 8 
2. American Pinnated Tick- ſeed ts, Coreopſis 
foliis pinnatis ſerratis, florum radio diverfi-colore. 
It grows naturally in America. | 
3. Aquatick 1 ick-ſeed is, Coreopfis foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis oppoſitis amplexicaulibus. Trium. 
tetti calls it, Hepatorium aquale, folio non diviſo, 
flore aureis petalis undique radiato; Moriſon, Chry- 
fſanthemum aquaticum bidens, folio non diviſo, fore 
aureis petalis undique radiato; and Barrelier, Eu- 
patorium cannabinum chryſunthemium. It grows na- 
turally by the ſides of ditches and watery places 
in many parts of Europe; alſo in Penſylvania. 
4. Coronated Tick-lfeed is, — ſoliis pin- 
natis ſerratis lineatis glabris. Vaillant calls it, 


Ceratocephalus foliis pentapteris acutis, flore radiato: 


and Plumier, Bidens pentaphylla, flere radiate. Is 
| grows naturally in Virginia. | 
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GH A 3. Ov 
CORIANDRU M, CORIANDER. 
| HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, | made at the interval of a week in the ſpring. 
called, Further repetition of ſowing need -not be h 
Species. 1. The Common Cultivated Coriander. for in the ſummer they ſoon grow ill - taſted, and 
2. The Smaller Teſticulated Coriander. too rank for uſe. Medicing! 
The green leaves, boiled with crums of bread, — 
Deſcrip- 1. Common Cultivated Coriander, The ſtalk 


tion of the ig round, flender, ſtriated, branching, and grows 


Common 
Culti- 
vated, 


and 
Smaller 
Teſticu- 
lated Co. 
riander. 


Culture. 


to about two feet high. The leaves are compoſed 
of many parts; the ſegments of the lower leaves 
are broad, crenated, and of a pale-green colour ; 
but thoſe on the ſtalks are narrow, and finely 
divided. The flowers grow in umbels at the 
ends of the branches; their colour is white; 
they appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in Auguſt. 

The leaves of this ſpecies are of a fœtid ſmell ; 
whereas the ſeeds, when dry, ate remarkable for 
their agreeable flavour. 

2. The Smaller Teſticulated Coriander. This 
plant is not much unlike the former, only that 
the leaves are ſmaller, the ſtalks angular, and the 
fruit is double and large. It is hardly ever cul- 
tivated in gardens, neither are its virtues or uſes 
in medicine yet known. | 

Both theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated, by ſowing 
the ſeeds in the autumn or ſpring. After. the 
have once flowered, the feeds ſcattering will af 
ford you plants enough for a ſucceſſion without 
further trouble. 

The firſt ſort is often cultivated in large quan- 
tities for the ſake of the ſeeds. When this is re- 
quired, the ground ſhould be made fine, and in 
March the feeds muſt be ſown thinly with an 
even hand. When the plants are about an inch 
and a halt high, they ſhould be thinned, leavin 
the ſtrongeſt about ſix inches diſtance from . 
other. I he ground will require a ſecond hoeing 
about a month or ſix weeks after, to kill the 
weeds; and this is all the trouble they will re- 
Juire. 

Some people are fond of this plant, when young, 
as a ſallad. When they are to be raiſed for this pur- 
poſe, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the autumn for the 
firit crop, and about two more ſowings ſhould be 


or barley-meal, or beans, are ſaid to be good of it. 
againſt ſwellings and inflammations, and are power- 
ful in diſſolving wens and hard lumps in the fleſh. 

The ſeeds, prepared with ſugar, promote dige(- 
tion, good hearing, and are powerful againſt 
{quinancies, gout, &c. 

1. The Common Cultivated Coriander is titled, Titles. 
Coriandrum fruttibus globaſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Coriandrum majus : and John Bauhine, Corian- 
drum. It grows naturally by the road-fides and 
tillage-felds in England, and alſo in Italy. 

2. The Smaller Teſticulated Coriander is, Co- 
riandrum fructibus didymis. John Bauhine calls it, 
Coriandrum minus odorum; Caſpar Bauhine, Co- 
riandrum minus teſticulatum; allo, Coriandrum fyl- 
veſtre fætidiſſimum. It grows naturally in moit of 
the ſouthern parcs of Europe. 


Coriandrum is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clag 
Digynia; and the characters are, and order 

in the 

1. CatLyx The general umbel is compoſed Linnzan 
but of few radii, the partial of many. The ge- _ : 
neral involucrum is Ronda monophyllous. The „ers. 
partial is compoſed of three narrow leaves. The 
perianthium is indented in five parts. 

2. Corolla. The general corolla is difform 
and radiated. The florets conſiſt each of five 
heart-ſhaped, inflexed petals. 

3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments, with 
roundiſh anther. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the flower, and two awl-ſhaped, diſtant, 
permanent ſtyles, the length of the leaſt petal, 
with radiated ſtigmas. 

5. PeriCARPIUM. There is none. The fruit 
is ſpherical, and diviſible into two parts. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are two, hemiſpherical 
and concave. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Maritime Coris. 


Tue plant The ſtalks are round, ſmooth, firm, purpliſh, 
deſcribed. branching, and about fix inches high. The 


leaves are narrow, oblong, ſpreading, grow al- 
ternately, and adorn the plant in great plenty. 
The flowers come out in ſpikes from the ends of 
the branches; they are ſmall, but very beautiful; 
they appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. | 


Varieties. The varieties of this ſpecies are, 


Calture 


Species, 


Hyſſop- 
leaved, 


The Purple-flowered Coris. 

The Red Coris. 

The Blue Coris. 

The White Coris. 

All theſe varieties will often ſhew themſelves 
from one kind of feeds. 

Coris is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a 
hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants come 
up, they muſt have plenty of air, be frequently 
watered, and about the middle of May, on a 
moiſt day, ſhould be taken up with a ball of 
earth to each root, and ſet in the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. They muſt be 
ſhaded and watered until they have taken root, 
and afterwards will require no further trouble, 
except keeping them clean from weeds. 

Slips taken from theſe plants will grow; theſe 
ſhould be ſet in ou in Auguſt, well watered, 
and placed in a ſhady part of the green-houſe. 
When they have taken root, they muſt be removed 
into the open air, but at the approach of hard 
weather in winter they ſhould be taken into ſhel- 
ter. In the ſpring, when all danger of bad wea- 
ther is over, they ſhould be taken out of the 


pots with the mould at the roots, into the places 
where they are deſigned to remain; they will 
flower the June or July following, but ſuch 
plants are rarely ſo beautiful as thoſe raiſed from 
leeds z and as they ripen well in our gardens, the 
beſt way will be to treat them as Annuals, 
and conſtantly ſow the ſeeds every year. | 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Titles, 
ſtands ſimply with the name Corrs. Caspar Bau- 
hine calls it, Coris cerulea maritima; and Cam- 
merarius, Symphytum petræum. It grows naturally 
in ſandy foils near the fea, eſpecially in moſt of 
| the fouthern parts of Europe. 

Coris is of the claſs and order Pentandria Mono- Clit; 
gynia ; and the characters are, and order 
| 1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, ventricoſe, con- 33 

nivent perianthium, indented in five parts, and — 
crowned with five ſpines. The cha- 

2. COROLLA is an irregular petal. The tube raQers. 
1s cylindrical, and the length of the calyx. The 
limb is plane, and divided into five oblong, emar- 
| ginated, obtuſe ſegments, of which the two lower 
ones are the ſhorteſt, and more diſtant. a 

3. STAMINA are five ſetaceous, declinated 
filaments the length of the corolla, having ſimple 
antheræ. 

4. PisriLLun conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 

a filiforme, declining ſtyle the length of the ſta- 
mina, and a thickiſh ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a globular, unilocular ca 
ſule, compoſed of five valves, and ſituated in the 
bottom of the calyx. 


6. Semina, The ſeeds are many, oval, and 
ſmall. 
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THERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
called, 


1. Hyſſop- leaved Coriſpermum. 
2. Reed-leaved Coriſpermum. 


1. Hyſſop-leaved Coriſpermum. This hath a 
tender, herbaceous ſtalk, garniſhed with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite to each other. 
The flowers come out from the ſides of the 


branches; they are ſmall, of a white colour, ap- 


ER MUM. 


pear in May aud June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
July and Auguſt. : 

2. Reed-leaved Coriſpermum. The ſtalks are very , , 
delicate, tender, and branching. The leaves are Reed- 
long, narrow, and pointed like thoſe of the Reed. leaved 
The flowers come out in rough ſpikes from the Coriſper- 
ends of the branches; they appear in May and afcribed 
June, and ſometimes great part of the ſummer, g 
and ripen their ſeeds. 


The ſeeds of the firſt fort ſhould be ſown in Culture. 
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the autumn, Gon after they are ripe z and after | ſquarrofs, Buxbaum calls it, Rhagreſtis foliis 
pre def N. they will * no 3 except | arundinaceis, It grows naturally in Tartary. 

unning them to proper diſtances, and keepin f ˖ 
them i from L The ag wilh after ks __ 3 l of e _ and order Meneneris - pY 
catter their ſeeds, which will grow. and regularly An amen nnen res in the 
keep up the ſucceſſion without further trouble. i. CaLyx. There is none. Linnzan 
The ſecond fort lives always in water; fo that 2, CorvuLLa conſiſts of two compreſſed, in- 3 

when a pond or lake happens in a large garden, | curved, W equal petals, placed op- roy ting 1 
the feeds being thrown into it, ſoon after they are | poſite to each other. 
ripe, they will grow, and the plants will rear their 3. STAMINA are one lender filament ſhorter 
heads and ſhew their flowers above the water. than the petals, and a ſimple anthera. 

Titles. 1. lhe firſt fort is titled, Coriſpermum floyibus 4. PisT1LLum conſiſts of an acute, compreſſed 


lateralibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Coriſpermum floribus alternis. Juſſieu calls it, 
Coriſpermum hy ſſopifo ium. It grows naturally in 
Jartary, and the South of France. 

2. The ſecond fort is titled, Coriſpermum ſpicts 


germen, and two Capillary ſtyles with acute 
{tigmas. | 

5. PeRICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. Semen, The ſeed is fingle, oval, com- 


| preſſed; and gibbous on one fide. 
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CORONILLA, JOINTED-PODDED COLUTEA. 


1. Cretan Coronilla. 


arp Annuals of this genus are, 
Species. | : 
2. Annual Spaniſh Coronilla, or Hatchet Vetch, 


Cretan 1. Cretan Coronilla. The ſtalk is herbaceous, 
and about two feet high. The leaves are com- 
poſed of about fix pair of, folioles, ranged along 
the midrib, and terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the 
ſtalks on ſhortiſh footſtalks; they are ſmall, and 
of a purpliſh colour; they appear in July, and 
are ſucceeded by long, taper, articulated pods, 
growing erect, and containing ripe ſeeds, in the 

Fe” autumn. | : 

* 2. Annual Spaniſh Coronilla. This is uſually 

Spaniſh called Hatchet Vetch, and is the Securidaca of 

Coronilla old botaniſts. The ſtalks are herbaceous, branch- 


deſcribed. ing, trailing, and about a foot and a half long. 

| The leaves are of a deep-green colour, ſmooth, 
and each is compoſed of ſeven or eight pair of 
oval, obtuſe folioles, which are terminated by 
an odd one. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves on long footſtalks, which 


grow oppoſite to each other. Each of the foot- 


ſtalks ſupports a cluſter of yellow flowers; the 
time of their appearance ts July, and they are 
ſucceeded by long, falcated pods, containing ripe 
—_ in the autumn. 

heſe plants are all propagated by ſowin | 
the ſeeds in the ſpring, Gn 9 L NG 
mould made fine. When they come up, they 
ſhould be thinned to proper diſtances ; and this, 
except keeping them clean from weeds, and wa- 
tering in dry weather, is all the trouble they will 
require. 

1. Cretan Coronilla is titled, Coronilla herba- Titles. 
cea leguminibus quinis erectis teretibus articulatis, 
foliolis undenis. Tournefort calls it, Coronilla 
Cretica herbacea, flore parvo purpuraſcente, It is a 
native of Crete. 

2. Spaniſh Coronilla, or Hatchet Vetch is, 
Coronilla berbacea, leguminibus falcato-gladiatis, 
foliolis plurimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Securi- 
daca lutea major; and Dodonæus, Hedyſarum 
primum. It grows naturally in Spain among the 
corn. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus yet 
known, called Corrigiola. 
The ſtalk is round, lender, and fix or eight 


The plant inches long. The leaves are oblong, narrow, 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


Titles. 


Species. 


Deferip- 


tion of 


Chamo. 


mile- 
leaved, 


Small 
Ethio- 
pian, 


. and of a blueiſh- green colour. The 
0 


wers come out in cluſters from the tops of the 


ſtalks; they are of a white colour, appear in 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

Ihis plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or in the 
ſpring following, in ſome light, ſandy part of 
the garden; atter the plants come up, they will 
require no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean 
from weeds. 

It being the only ſpecies of this us, it is 
termed ſimply. Corrigiola. Van Royen calls 
it, Corrig 5 caule faſciculis florum terminato; and 
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6 hs; following Annuals of this genus claim 


a place in every good collection of plants: 
1. Chamomile-leaved May- weed. 
2. Small Ethiopian May-weed. 
3. African Turbinated May- weed. 
4. Spaniſh Golden May-weed. 


1. Chamomile-leaved May-weed. The ſtalks 


x 


Caf 


are tender, branching, and grow to about a foot 


and a half high. The leaves are of a light green 
colour, and beautifully divided into many feg- 


ments, in the manner of thoſe of Chamomile. 


The flowers grow ſingly from the ends of the 


branches, but they are deſtitute of thoſegreat orna- 
ments to. lowers of this clals, the rays their heads 
however, riſe high in the middle, and they have 
ſingularity to attract notice; they make their ap- 
pearance in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. 

2, Small Ethiopian May-weed. The ſtalks 
are lender, trailing, and about fix inches long. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, pinnatifid, 
and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The 


flowers come out from the wings of the branches 
on ſhort footſtalks; they are of a ſulphur colour, 
and, like the former, are deſtitute of rays; they 
come out in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in September. 


— 


divide into many branches, and ſpread themſelves 


| trouble they will require. 


ar Bauhine, Polygonum lytoreum minus, floſcu- 
lis ſpadiceo-albicantibus. It grows naturally on 
the ſandy ſea-ſhores of Gaul and Germany. 
Corrigiola is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clas 
Trigynia; and the characters are, and order 
1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of five 7 the 
oval, concave, patent, permanent Jeaves, about Gem. 
the ſize of the corolla. The cha- 
2. CoROLLA is five oval, patent leaves, ſcarcely raQers, 
larger than the calyx. | 

3. STAMINA are five ſmall, awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments, with ſimple anther. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, three-cor- 
nered germen, having no ſtyle, but three obtuſe 
ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ca- 
lyx cloſes, and ſerves for a pericarpium. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, triquetrous, 
and oval, | 
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3. African Turbinated May-weed. The ſtalks — 
ard!- 


on the ground. The leaves are beautifully di- d. 


vided into many ſegments, and covered all over 
with a cottony down. The flowers grow ſingly 
from the ſides of the branches on long footſtalks ; 
they have rays of a white colour, and their center 
or middle 1s yellow; they make their appearance 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

4. Spaniſh Golden May-weed. The ſtalks are ,,q 
herbaceous, branching, and ſpread themſelves on spanih 
the ground; they are divided into many parts, in Golden 
the manner of Chamomile. The flowers have wei 
no rays, but the middle riſes high, and is of a a 
golden yellow colour; they make their appearance 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. Th: 

The ſeeds of the laft two ſorts ſhould be ſown 
on a ſlight hotbed in the ſpring. About the mid- 8 
dle of May, on a moiſt day, they ſhould be taken two forts, 
up with a ball of earth to the roots, and ſet in | 
the places where they are deſigned to flower. If 
the weather ſhould e warm ſoon after their 
being tranfplanted, they ſhould be ſhaded at firſt, 
and watered every other evening ; and this, ex- 
cept keeping them clean from weeds, is all the 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Culture 


cf the fit t 


two lows. 


Titles. 


* 

The ſee s of the firſt two ſorts may be fown 
in the open ground, in the autumn or ſpring. If 
you chuſe to have them flower early in the ſum- 
mer, ſow the ſeeds in the autumn ; but it the 
work be deferred until late in the ſpring, they 
will flower early enough in the ſummer tor the 
ſeeds to be perfected in the autumn. The plants 
having once flowered in a garden, ſcatter their 
leeds to a conſiderable diſtance, which will come 
up in improper places, and produce you more 
plants for a ſucceſſion than you would chuſe. 

1, Chamomile-leaved May-weed is titled, Co- 
tua foliis pinnato-multifidis dilatatis, cerollis radio 
deſtitutis, Dillenius calls it, Ananthocyclus chame- 
meli folio, and Plukenet, Chryſanthemum exoticum 
perpuſillum, foliis coronopi. It grows naturally in 
Spain and Helena, 

2. Small Zthiopian May-weed is, Cotula foliis 
lanceolato - linearibus amplixicaulibus pinnatifidts. 
Dillenius calls ir, Ananthocyclus coronopi folio 8; 
Breynius, Chryſanthemum exoticum minus, capite 
apbylls, chamemeli nudi facie; and Herman, Bel- 
lis annua, capite aphyllo Iuteo coronopi folio, cauli- 
bus procumbentibus. It is a native of Ethiopia. 

3. African Turbinated May-weed is, Cotula 
receptaculis ſubtus inflatis turbinatis, Brey nius 


calls it, Cham emelum Et hiepicam lanuginoſum. It 


grows naturally in ZEthiopia. 
4. Spaniſh Golden May-weed is, Cotula foliis 


 pinnato-ſetaceis multifidis, corollis radio deſtitutis. 


Species. 


Deſcrip= 
tion of the 
diberian 


Loefling calls it, Cotula folizs pinnatim ſetaceis, 
caulibus procumbentibus ; Caſpar Bauhine, Chamæ- 


melum luteum, capite aptyllo; John Bauhine, Cha- 
memelum aureum peregrinum, capite ſine foliis; and 
Lobel, Anthemis chryſanthemum berbariorum. It 


grows naturally in Spain, and moſt of the ſouthern | 


parts of Europe. 


— 
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Cotula is of the claſs and order Syngenefia Poly- Clas ans 


gamia Superfiua , and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx. The common calyx is divided 
into many oval parts, of which the lower ones are 
rather the largeſt. 


2. CoroLLa. The general flower is convex, 
and about the ſame length with the calyx. The 
hermaphrodite florets in the diſk are numerous, 
and each of them is tubular, and cut at the top 
Into four unequal parts, of which the outer one 
1s the largeſt. The female half florets form the 


rays. 


3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are four 
very ſmall filaments, having a tubular anthera the 
length of the corollulz. 


4. PiSTILLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of an oval germen, a a filitorme ſtyle, and two 


obtuſe ſtigmas. 


1 he piſtillum in the female florets conſiſts of a 


large, oval, compreſſed germen, a filiforme ſtyle 


the length of that of the hermaphrodites, and two 


ſimple ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are lodged in the permanent calyx. 


6. SeMinA. The ſeeds of the hermaphrodites 


are ſingle, ſmall, oval, trigonal, and have no 


down. | 

The ſeeds of the female florets are larger, ſin- 
gle, heart-ſhaped, ſurrounded by an obtuſe bor- 
der, plane on one fide, convex on the other, and 
attended with no down. | 


The receptacle is naked and plane. 
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COTYLEDON, 


WORT, or 


F this genus there are two Biennials, called, 
1. Siberian Cotyledon. 
2. Spaniſh Cocyledon. 
1. Siberian Cotyledon, The root is fibrous. 
The ſtalks are upright, ſucculent, unbranching, 
and a foot and a halt high. The leaves are oval, 
oblong, indented, thick, juicy, and grow alter- 
nately on the ſtalks. The flowers grow in looſe 
ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a 
reddiſh-purple colour, come out in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in 8 
2. Spaniſh Cotyledon. The root is fibrous. The 
ſtalk is upright, taper, unbranching, and about 
five or ſix inches high. The leaves are oblong, 
taper, ſpotted, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the tops in bunches ; they 
are ſmall, and of a reddiſh colour, having ſome 


ovalibus crenatis, caule ſpicato. 


CX. 


NAVEL-WORT, KIDNEY- 


WALL PENNY-WOR T. 


ſtripes of purple ; they come out in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. x 


order in 
the Lin. 
ban 
ſyſtem, 
The cha. 
raQers, 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow yaricties. 


flowers, and another with a fine red colour, beau- 


tifully tipped with purple. 


The ſeeds of the firſt fort ſhould be ſown, ſoon Culture. 


after they are ripe, in the crevices of old walls, 
buildings, grottos, ruins, &c. in which places 
they will grow, and be very ornamental. 

The ſeeds of the ſecond ſhould be ſown in 

ts filled with light, rich earth, that they may 
33 ſhelter in winter; the ſummer followin 
they will flower, and produce ſeeds for a . 
ſion. L 


1. Siberian Cotyledon is titled, Cotyledon foliis Titles. 


In the Hortus 


Cliffort. it is termed, Cotyledon foliis radicalibus cre- 


natis, 
* 
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natis caulinis ſubulatis. Dillenius calis it, Cotyledon 
Cretica, folio oblongo fimbriato. It grows naturally 
in Crete and Siberia, 

2. Spaniſh Cotyledon is Cotyledon foliis oblong is 
ſubteretibus, floribus faſciculatis. Tournefort calls 


it, Cotyledon maritima, ſedi folio, fore carneo, fibroſd 
radice; and Shaw, Cotyledon paluſtris, ſedi folio, 


floribus rubris longioribus ; alſo, Floribus luteis bre- 


vioribus. It 


grows naturally in Spain, Africa, 
and the Eaſt. e 
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'CRAMBE, 8 EA COLEWORT. 


HERE is one Annual of this genus, called, 

Spaniſh Sea Colewort. 
The plant The ſtalk is round, robuſt, rough, firm, 
deſcribed. branching, and grows to be four feet high. The 
leaves are rough, heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, in- 
dented, and grow on long footſtalks. The flowers 
are ſmall, and grow on looſe ſpikes at the ends 
of the branches; their colour is white; they 
come out in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

I his plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or in 
the ſpring. When the plants are come up, the 
weakeſt ſhould be drawn out, leaving the others 


Culture, 


| 


at two feet diſtance from each other. Here they 
may ſtand without further trouble than weeding, 
until they have flowered and perfected their ſeeds, 
which, it permitted to ſcatrer, will grow and pro- 
duce plants enough for a ſucceſſion, Theſe plants 
bear removing well; {o that when the thinning 
in the ſeed- bed is made, the drawn-out plants 
may be given away, or occupy ſome other part 
of the garden. 

This ſpecies is titled, Crambe foliis cauleque Titles; 
ſcabris. In che Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Crambe 
foliis ſubcordatis crenatis ſcabris. Cornutus calls 
it, Rapiſtrum maximum rotundifolium monoſpermum. 
It grows naturally in Spain, 
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12 genus at preſent conſiſts of two ſpecies, 


one of which is an Annual, called, Annual | 


Craniolaria. 


The plant 


deſcribed. branches by pairs oppoſite, and grows to about 


two feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, an- 
gular, lobed in the manner of the Maple, pointed, 
clammy to the touch, and grow oppoſite to each 
other on very long footſtalks. The flowers come 
out from the ends and ſides of the branches on 
ſhort footſtalks; they are of a white colour, have 
extremely long tubes, and large inflated cups; 
they appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn, 1 
This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
Method on a hotbed deity in 8 being When the plants 
mn come up, the greateſt care muſt be to let them 
| have a ſufficient quantity of air, to prevent their 
drawing up weak, and yet not ſo much as to 
deſtroy them; of which there will be great 
dagger. they being very tender in that early ſtate. 
00. II. 
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The ſtalk is viſcous, ſends out viſcous hairy 


CXII. 
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When they are about four inches high, they 
muſt be planted ſeparately in pots filled with 
very rich, light earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanner's bark. They muſt be watered 
and kept ſhaded until they have taken root; after 
that they muſt have more air, but muſt not yer 
be ſet abroad; therefore they muſt conſtantly 
remain in the bed, raiſing the glaſſes as they ad- 
vance in height, affording them free. air on all 
favourable occaſions, granting them conſtant ſup- 
plies of water, as you find it neceſſary, and they 
will then flower ſtrong, and perfect their ſeeds ; 
the maturity of which is known by their falling 
off, and the dividing of the coriaceous covers for 
their diſcharge, 

This ſpecies is titled, Caniolaria foliis cordatis Title; 
angulatis lobatis. Houſtoun calls it, Martynia ; 
annua, villeſa & viſcoſa aceris folio, flore allo, tubo 
longiſſimo. It grows naturally in New Spain, Claſs 

Craniclaria is of the claſs and order Didynamia and order 
Angioſpermia ; and the characters are, ia ns 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


* 


The cha- 
radters. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion ot 


SubalateS 


Centau- 
roide, 


1. CaLvx is double. The lower perianthium 
is compoſed of four narrox, ſhort, patulous, 
FOI leaves. The upper perianthium 1s 
arge, oval, inflated, and cut longitudinally on 
one fide. 

2. Coror.LA is one unequal petal. The tube 
is extremely long and narrow. The limb is plane 
and bilabiated. The upper lip is roundiſh and 
entire. The lower lip is cut into three roundiſh 
legments, the middle one being the broadeſt. 

3. STAMINA are four filaments the length of 


. ccc 
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CRAS SU LA. 


LESSER ORPINE, or 


the tube of the corolla, of which two are 2 


little ſhorter than the others, having ſimple an- 
there. | | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filitorme ſtyle the length of the tube, and a 
thickiſh, obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PEeRICARPIUM is coriaceous, oval, acute at 
both ends, and formed of two valves, 

6. SeMEN. The ſeed is a ligneous, depreſſed 
nut, pointed at both ends, marked on both ſides 
with three furrows, and opening in two parts. 


LIVE- 


EVER. 


F this genus are, 
1. Subulated 8 

2. Centauroide Craſſula. 

3. Dichotomous Craſſula. 

1. Subulated Craſſula. The ſtalk is upright, 
herbaceous, and about a foot and a half high. 
The leaves are awl-ſhaped, taper, and ſpreading. 
The flowers are produced in umbels from the 
tops of the ſtalks; they are of a white colour, 
appcar in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. 

2. Centauroide Craſſula. The ſtalk is herba- 
ceous, round, and divides by pairs at the top. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, and ſit cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced from the upper 
parts of the plant on footſtalks, each of which 
ſupports one flower only ; they appear in July 


and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


and 
Dichoto- 
mous 


Craſſula. 


Culture. 


3. Dichotomous Craſſula. The ſtalk is herba- 
ceous, dichotomous, and about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are oval, and ſpear-ſhaped. 
The flowers are produced ſingly on footſtalks, 


like the former; they are of a golden- yellow. 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſceds 


ripen in the autumn. 

Theſe ſorts are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a 
hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants come up, 
they mult have as much air as the weather will 
permit, to prevent their drawing up weak, but 
they mult be very ſparingly watered. When all 
danger from froſt is over, they muſt be taken 
up, with a good ball of earth to each root, and 
ſet in ſome warm part of the garden; in the 
ſummer they will flower, and, if the ſeaſon proves 
favourable, perfect their ſeeds. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Craſſula caule ber- 
baceo, ſoliis ſubulatis teretibus patentibus. Herman 
calls it, Sedum Africanum umbellatum album. It 
grows naturally in Ethiopia. 

2, The ſecond ſpecies is, Craſſula caule herbaceo 
dichotomo, foliis cordatis ſeſſilibus, pedunculis unifloris. 
Herman calls it, Sedordes Africana annua centau- 
roides. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Craſſula caule berbaceo 
dichotomo, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, pedunculis uniflo- 
ris, Herman calls it, Sedum Africanum annuum, 
centaurii minoris folio, flore aureo, It grows natu- 
rally in ZEthiopia. 

Craſſula is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Pentagynia; and the characters are, 

1. CALYX is a tubular perianthium, compoſed 
of five ſpear-ſhaped, concave, erect, acute, perma- 
nent leaves. | 

2. Cororra is five petals. The ungues are 
long, narrow, ſtraight, connivent, and connected 
at the bale. The bracteæ of the limb are oval, 
ſpreading, and reflexed. 

There are five nectariums, each being a ſmall, 


emarginated ſquamula, annexed to the outſide of 


the bale of the germen. 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments the 
length of the tube, and inſerttd in the ungues 
of the petals, having ſimple anthere. | 

4. PisT1LLUM conliſts of five oblong, acumi— 
nated germens, with awl-ſhaped ſtyles the length 
of the ſtamina, and obtuſe ſtigmas. | 

5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of five oblong, acu- 
minated, ſtraight, compreſſed capſules, opcning 
lengthways on the inner ſide. 

6. SruixA. The ſeeds are many, and {nall. 


Coord: A 


Titles. 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
raQers. 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 


tion of the 


White 
Baſtard, 


Red 
Baſtard, 


and 
Vellow 
and 
Purple 
Baſtard 
Hawk. 
weed, 


delion. 
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CREPTIS, 


FD HERE are two very well-known Annuals 
of this genus, one with red flowers, and 
the other with yellow; of the red there is only 
one ſpecies, of the yellow ſeveral ; but thoſe with 
the brighteſt colours and dark bottoms are the 
beſt. Theſe alſo admit of many varieties; ſo 
that they are a great ornament to our gardens 
late in the autumn, as they are not of fo tender a 
contexture as to fink under the firſt approaches of 
cold weather; for I have ſeen very pretty flowers 
gathered from cheſe plants, when the winter has 
been mild and open, in December, which has 
been efteemed a great novelty, as well as orna- 
ment to the flower-pots in our rooms at that 
ſeaſon. Beſides theſe there are other ſorts, that 
are very pretty; ſo that under this head I ſhall 
arrange, 
1. White Baſtard Hawkweed. 
2. Red Ballard Hawkweed. 
3 Yellow and Purple Baſtard Hawkweed. 
4. Common Succory - leaved Baſtard Hawk- 
weed, 
5. Italian Small Yellow Hawkweed. 
6. Pyramidical Cupp'd Hawkweed. 
7. Stinking Hawkweed. 
8. Hieracium Maximum, Greateſt Hawkweed, 
or Rough Succory Hawkweed, | 
9. Smooth Succory Hawkweed, 


1. White Baſtard Hawkweed is an Annual 
about a foot and a half high. The leaves are of 
an oblong figure, ſharp-pointed, rough, hairy, 
embrace the (talk with their baſe, and the upper 
part of the lower leaves is ſlightly indented; but 
the leaves which grow higher on the ſtalks are 
indented on the 3 part, whilſt the upper 
is entire. The ſtalk is erect, firm, and di- 
vides into a few branches, which are terminated 
by the flowers ; their colour 1s white; they will 
be in blow in June, and the feeds ripen in Au- 

uſt, 
. 2. Red Baſtard Hawkwecd. This plant is 
about a foot and a half high. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, and ſinuated in the manner of Dan- 
The flower-ſtalk divides into many 
branches, and is garniſhed with oblong, runci— 
nated leaves, which embrace the ſtalk with 
their baſe. Each of them is terminated by one 
compound flower; it is large,. of an agreeable 
red colour, and looks very beautiful; it will be 
in blow in June, July, and Auguſt, and afford 
plenty of ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. | 

3. Yellow and Purple Baſtard Hawkweed. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and their edges are indent- 
ed. The {talk is branching, and will grow to about 
a foot and a half in height; it 1s garniſhed 
with ſmall leaves, which fit cloſe to the branches. 
The flowers are produced from the ends; they 
are compound; the floſcules are diſpoſed in a re- 
gular manner; the outer ones are of a bright- 
yellow colour, but thoſe in the center of a black- 
purple; they will be in blow in June and July, 
and their ſeeds ripen in September. 


| 


CXIV. 


BASTARD HAWK WE E D. 


Of this ſpecies there are two or three varieties 
with reſpect to the colouting of the flowers. 

4. Common Succory-leaved Baſtard Hawk - 
weed. This riſes with a ſlender, angular, branch- 
ing ſtalk, to the height of about a foot. The 
radical leaves are lyre-ſhaped, ſmooth, and in- 
dented like thoſe of Endive; thoſe on the ſtalks 
are ſpear- ſnaped, narrow, and embrace the ſtalks 
with their baſe. The flowers are produced ſingly 
from the ends of the branches, or rather they 
grow ingly on long, naked, round footſtalks; 
their colour is yellow, with purple in the center; 
they will be in blow in July, and ripen their 
leeds in the autumn. 

Of this ſpecies there ate two or three varietics 
reſpecting the colouring, | 

5. Italian Small Yellow Hawkweed. This 
plant will grow with an ere&, branching ſtalk, 
about a foot and a half high. The radical leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, obtuſe, their edges 
largely indented, and of an elegant-green colour 
thole on the ſtalks are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmall, acute, 
entire, and half ſurround the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The flowers are produced from the ends 
of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, and of a yellow 
colour; they will be in blow in July, and ripen 
their ſeeds in the autumn. 

6. Pyramidical Cupp'd Hawkweed. T his hath 
a channelled, branching ſtalk, which will grow 
to about a foot and a half high. The leaves are 
ſagittared, hairy, and their edges are indented, 
The footſtalks of the flowers are long, and ſmall 
upwards. The flowers are ſmall; they will be 
in blow in July, and ripen their ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. 

7. Stinking Hawkweed. This plant will grow 
to about a foot high. The radical leaves are 
long, narrow, and jagged or indented in ſuch a 
manner as to form the appearance of a winged 
leaf. The ſtalks are three or four in number from 
the ſame root, and each divides into two or three 
ſmaller branches; the lower parts are garniſhed 
with leaves of the jame form with the radical 
ones ; the ſmaller and upper parts are naked ; 


each ſtalk is crowned by a ſingle flower; it is of 


a gold-copper colour, and very beautiful; it 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in September, 
This is a Biennial plant, and has the fcent of 
Bitter Almonds. 
8. Hieracium Maximum, Greateſt Hawkweed, 
or Rough Succory Hawkweed. This is a tall- 
growing plant. The ſtalk is rough, angular, 


Varie ties 


Common 
Succory- 
ea ved 
Baſt ard 
Hawk- 
weed 
deſcribed; 


Varieties 


Italian 
Small 
Yellow, 


Pyramid! 
cal 
Cu pp'd, 


Stinkingy 


Greateſt, 


upright, branching, and will grow to about four 


or five feet high. The leaves are Iyre-ſhaped, 
rough, and indented in ſuch a manner as to form 
a pinnatifid leaf. The ſtalk is garniſhed with 
leaves of the like ſhape with the radical ones, 
though ſmaller. A ſingle flower terminates each 
ſtalk ; it is entirely yellow; it. will be in blow in 
June and July, and produce good ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. 

This alſo is a Biennial plant. 

9. Smooth Succory Hawkwerd. The ſtalks 


are 


and 

Sm oth 
Succory 
Hawks 
weed 
deleted. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


\$ 


Culture. 


Titles. 


plexicaulibus lyrato-runcinatis. 
it is termed, Hieracium foliis caulinis finuatis, ca- 
lycibus ante floreſcentiam nutantibus. Columna calls 
it, Hieracium Apulum, . flore ſuave rubente; and 


are ſlender, ſmooth, and divide into a few 
branches, which grow ſerect. The leaves are long, 
ſpear ſhaped, runcinated, ſwooth, and grow ſingly 
at the joints with a long footitalk. The flowers 
come out from the ends and ſides of the branches 
on theer, own ſeparace footſtalks; they are ſmall, 
and of a yellow colour; they appear in June and 
July, and the ſceds ripen ſoon after the flowers 
are fallen. 

Ihe ſeventh and eighth ſorts are beſt propa- 
gated by ſowing the ſeeds, in April, in the places 
where they are to remain; for the ſeventh ſtrikes 
with a thick Kind of tap root deep into the ground, 
and the other ſeldom grows ſo tall after removing. 
They will then require no other trouble than 
thinning them, and keeping them clean from 
weeds , and the ſummer following they will flower 
in June, and produce plenty of ſeeds for a ſuc- 
ceſſion. . 

The beſt time for ſowing all the other ſorts is 
the autumn, ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe, and 
they will flower in June or July following. But 
in order to have them late, let a crop be fown in 
April, and theſe will flower in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, and many of them will continue flowering 
until the froſt deſtroys them. 

Almoſt any foil or ſituation will do for them, 
though they thrive beſt in a good, light, garden 
mould ; and in ſuch they will ſcatter their teeds, 
which will come up, and continue the ſucceſſion 
without any other trouble than thinning them to 
proper diſtances. 

1. Whire Baſtard Hawkweed is titled, Crepis 


foliis amplexicaulibus oblongis acuminatis : inferiori- 


bus ſuperne, ſummis inferne denticulatis. Vaillant 
calls it, Hieracioides annua, endivie folio, capite 


mag no; Tournefort, Hieracium Alpinum, ſcorxo- 
nere folio, and Gmelin, Leontodon calyce toto 
eredto: inferiore ſquamis ſiccis foliis amplexicaulibus. 


It grows naturally on the Alps of Italy. 
2. Red Baſtard Hawk weed is, Crepis foliis am- 
In the Hortus Clif. 


Caſpar Bauhine, Hieracium intybaceum, floribus ex 


purpurd rubentibus. It grows naturally in Apulia. 


3. Yellow and Purple Baſtard Hawkweed is, 


Crepis involucris calyce longioribus : ſquamis ſetaceis 


ſparſis. 
liferum falcatum; and Columna, Hieracium calyce 
barbato, It grows naturally in Italy, Sicily, and 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hieracium pro- 


France. 

4. Common Succory-leaved Baſtard Hawk- 
weed is, Crepis foliis radicalibus runcinatis, caulinis 
haſtatis, calycibus ſubtementoſis, Vaillant calls it, 


| 
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Hieracioides vulgaris annua, cichorii folio, fore lutco 
ſubtus purpuraſcente; Caipar Bauhine, Hi racium 
majus erecium anzuſtifolium, caule lævi; and Ta- 
bernæmontanus, ſimply, Hieracium. It grows na- 
turally in France. ; 

5. Italian Small Yellow Hawkweed 1:, Crepis 
foliis runcinatis, glabris amplexicaulibus, ca'ycibus 
ſubtomentois, In the former edition of the Species 
Plantarum it is termed, Lapſana capiVaris, Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Iicracium minus glabrum, fo- 
liis eleganter virentibus; T ournetort, Ieracium 
dentis leonis folio hirſutum, flore lubes extus pur pur a- 
ſcente. It grows naturally in Italy. 

6. Pyramidical Cupp'd Hawkweed is, Crep/s 
foliis ſagittatis dentatis, caule paniculato, calycilus 
pyramidatis glabris. Tournefort calls it, Chondritia 
hieracii folio, annua , John Bauhine, Hieracium 
pulchrum , Caſpar Bauhine, Hieracium montanum 
birſutum minus; Vaillant, Hieracicides annua giu- 
tinoſa, floribus parvis; Columna, Hieracum man- 
tanum alterum leptomacrocaulon; and Morilon, 
Hieracium annnum montanum, caule canaliculats. 
It grows naturally in France and Italy. 

7. Stinking Hawkweed is, Crepis ſol is runci- 
nalo-pinnatis hirtis, petiolis dentatis. Moriſon calls 
it, Hieracium luteum, cichorii (ylveſtris folio amyg- 
dalas amaras olens; Ray, Ilicracium ca$orit odore 


Monſpelienſium; Tournefort, Hieracium orientale 


altiſimum, folio cichorii Hylveſtris, odere, catorii, 
fore maguo; Morilon, Facobea Hhylvatica lomenteſa, 
cichorii hl veſtris folio, Caſpar Bauhine, Serie 
hirſutus; and Dodonæus, Erigeron tertium. It 
grows naturally in France and Auſtria. 

8. Hieracium Maximum, Rough Succory Hawk- 
weed, or Greateſt Hawkweed is, Crepis foliis 
runcinato-pinnatifidis ſcabris : baſi ſuperne dentatis, 
calycibus muricatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls ir, Hie- 
racium maximum, cbondrille folio, aſperum; John 
Bauhine, Hieracium eruce folio, hirſutum ;, Vail- 
lant, Hieracioides altiſſima annua, chondrille folio, 
fore utrinque luteo; Haller, Hieractoides folirs variis 
ſubaſperis, caule alliſſimo folioſo unifloro, It grows 
naturally in the meadows in many parts of Eu- 
rope. 

w Smooth Succory Hawkweed is, Crepis foliis 
lanceolato-runcinatis ſeſſilibus lævibus: inferioribus 
dentatis, caule glabro. In the Flora Lapp. it is 


termed, Hieracium foliis radicalibus pinnato-denta- 


tis, caulinis lanceolatis ſubdenticulatis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Cichoreum pratenſe luteum lævius; 
John Bauhine, Hieracium luteum glabrum, five 
minus hirſutum ; Gerard, Hieracium aphacotaes ; 
and Petiver, Dens leonis ramoſus glaber. It grows 
naturally in dry, ſterile places, and old walls and 
buildings, in England, and molt parts of Eu- 
rope. 
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HE ſhort-lived ſpecies of this genus is 
| uſually called Biennial Samphire, or Pyre- 
nean Parſley. | 
The radical leaves are large, and compoſed of 
many narrow ſegments, which ſpread themſelves 
on the ground. The ſtalk is upright, branch- 
ing, grows to a foot and a half high, and the 
leaves with which it is ornamented are doubly 
triſid. The flowers come out from the tops of 
the ſtalks in round umbels z their colour is white; 
they come out in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. 


This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 


P. 


C Xv. 
S AMPHIR E. 


the latter end of the ſpring, in the places where 
they are to remain. When they come up, the 
weakeſt ſnould be drawn out, leaving the others 
at a foot or a foot and a half aſunder. All ſum- 
mer they muſt be kept clean from weeds, watered 
in dry weather, and the ſummer following they 
will flower, and perfect their ſeeds, ſoon after 
which the plants Ge. Ge 97 | 
This ſpecies is titled, Crithmum foliolis latera- Titles. 
libus bi/irifidis, Tournefort calls it, ium Pyre- 


naicum, thapſie facie. It grows naturally on the 
Pyrences. 
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E Annuals of this genus are, 
1. - ſiatic Crotalaria. 

2. Chineſe Herbaceous Crotalaria. 
Indian Reue Crotalutia. 
Be ngal Crotn/a) 14. 
Bralinan Cre/a/aria, 
Carolina Pertoliate Crotalaria. 
Cape Hertoliate cretalaria. 
. Br ad leaved Jamaica Crotalaria. 
. Lab raum- leaved Crotalaria 
O. Hoary Gotalaria. 


3 
4. 
5 
6 
8 
9 
1 
1. Aſiatic Cretalaria The ſtalks are herbaceous, 
four-cornered, and giow to about 
two fect high. The leaves are oval, verrucoſe, 
of a pale-green colour, and have very ſhort foot- 
ſtaiks. The flowers are produced in ſpikes from 
the ends of the branches; they are papiliuna- 
ccous, and of a light-blue colour; they come 
out in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by 
ſhort, turgid pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in the 
autumn. 

2. Chineſe Herbaceous Crotalaria. The ſtalk is 
erect, taper, branching a little, and about a foor 
high. The leaves are ſimple, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth 
on the ſurtace, hairy underneath, and grow on very 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are blue, and come 
out from the wings of the leaves, ſitting cloſe, 
without any footſtalks ; they appear in July and 
Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, con- 


taining ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 
Vor. II. 
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3. Indian Retuſe Crotalaria. The ſtalk of this 1a 
plant is herbaceous, branching, and about three Reuſe, 
feet high. The leaves are oblong, wedge-ſhaped, 
retule, ſmooth, and of a pale-green colour, The 
flowers are produced in ſpikes at the ends of the 
branches; they are moderately large, and of a 
yellow colour; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

4. Bengal Crolalaria. The ſtalk is herbaceous, Bengal, 
upright, and ſtriated, The leaves are ſimple, 
ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, and grow on very ſhort foot- 
italks. The flowers adorn the tops of the ſtalks 
in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. | 

5. Braſilian Crotalaria. The ſtalks are her- and 
baceous, winged, compreſſed, branching, and two Braſilian 
or three feet high. The leaves are ſimple, ſpear- Ctotalaria 
ſhaped, hairy, and grow ſingly on footſtalks, 
which have membranes or wings running from 
their baſe down the ſtalk. The flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe ſpikes from the ends of the 
branches; they are of a pale-yellow colour, 
having a long vexillum; they appear in July 
and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by ſhort, turgid, 
blue-coloured pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in the 
autumn, 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with long, Variety. 
ſmooth leaves. ; 

6. Carolina Perfoliate Crotalaria. The ſtalks ior x. 
are round, ſhrubby, branching, and four or five Aung en 
feet mM 288 leaves are heart - ſhaped, oval, deleribed. 
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ſmooth, and ſurround the ſtalk as if they were 
ron through by it. The Bowers are produced 
ſingly from the wings of the leaves without any 
footſtalks; they are of a pale-ycllow colour, and 
appear in Auguſt. 

7. Cape Perfoliate Crotalaria. The ſtalks are 
robuſt, upright, and of a light- green colour, 
The leaves are oval, have a rough border, and 
appear as if perforated by the ſtglks. The towers 
are produced froin the wings of the leaves in 
Augu't. and with good management the ſeeds 
may be made to ripen in the autumn. 

8. Broad-leaved Jamaica Crotalaria. The ſtalks 
are ſhrubby, branching, and four or five feet 
high. i he leaves are broad, ſmooth, and each 
of them is compoſed of three folioles. The 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the 
branches in ſhort ſpikes, are ſmall, variegated, 
appear in Auguſt and the leeds may be brought 
to maturity in October, 

9. Laburnum -leaved Crotalaria, The ſtalks 
are ſhrubby, and about four feet high. The 
leaves are trifoliate, each being compoled of three 
oval, acute folioles, and the whole leaf has 
much the appearance of thoſe of Laburaum. The 
flowers are large, and of a fine yellow colour; 
and they appear, and the feeds ripen, about the 
fame time with the former, 

10. Hoary Cretalaria, The ſtalks are woody, 
tough, hairy, and hoary. The leaves are very 
broad, and each is compoled of three oval, 
roundiſh, acuminated folio:es. The flowers grow 
in ſpikes at the ends of the branches, are of a 
greeniſh-yeilow colour, come out in Augult, and 
are ſucceeded by ſhort, turgid, whitilh, hairy 

ods, 
. The plants are all propagated by ſowing of 
the ſeeds in pots, filled with light, rich earth, in 
the ſpring. The pots ſhould be then plunged 
up to the rims in the mould of a hot- bed. When 
the plants come up, the weakeſt ſhould be drawn 
out, leaving one only in each pot. A due ad- 
miſſion of air muſt be granted them, and they 
muſt be now and then refreſhed with water; and 
by ſuch time as the heat of the bed abates, the 
plants will require to be ſhifted into larger pots. 
When this is done, they ſhould be immediately 


| plunged up to the rims in a ſecond hot-bed. 


Here they muſt be ſhaded in the heat of the 
day, the glaſſes regularly raiſed to let in the air, 
and the plants duly watered, and they will ad- 
vance by degrees towards flowering. When the 
heat of this bed 1s abated, it ſhould be lined with 
freſh dung, to bring a ſecond fermentation, 'The 


ficſt five ſpecies mult by degrees be hardened to 


the open air; and when this is effected, they 
may be turned out of the pots into the open 
ground. Moſt of them will flower in July, and 
continue the ſucceſſion for ſix weeks, or more; 
and the ſeeds will ripen regularly in the au— 
tumn. 

The laſt five ſpecies may alſo be treated in 
the ſame way; but they will flower later, and 


— 


hardly ever perfect their ſeeds: So that theſe 
ſpecies ſnould either have the benefit of a third 
hot-bed, and uſing proper frames to raile the 
glaſſes as they advance in height; or they ſhould 
be removed into the ſtove; in either of which 
places they will flower, and for the moſt part 
perfect their ſeeds. 


1. Aſiatic Cretalaria is titled, Crotelaria fo- Tittes, 


liis fimplicibns ovatis, ſtipulis Innatis declinatis, ra- 
mis tetravonts. In the Hortas CI ffort. it is termed, 
Crotalaria foliis ovatis, petiolis duplici flipuld auc- 
tis, ramis tetragonis. Burman calls it, Crotalaria 
foliis ſolitariis ovatis acutis, caule ſulcato; and 


Herman, Crotalaria Aſiatica, folio ſingulari ver- 


rucoſo, foribus cœruleis. 
India. 

2. Chineſe He: baceovus Crotalaria 1s titled, Cro- 
talaria folits fimplicibus lanceolatis ſubſeſſulibus, fle- 
ridus ſeſſilibus lateralibus, caule equali, It grows 
naturally in China. 

3. Indian Retuſe Crotalaria is, Crotalaria fo- 
liis fimplicibus obloug is cuneifermibus retuſts. Her- 
man calls it, Crotalaria Aſiatira, flaribus luteis, 
folio fingulari cordiſormi; and Rhumphius, Cro— 
talaria major. It grows naturally in India. 

4. Crotalaria ot Bengal is, OGotalaria foliis 
fimplicibus lanceolatis peliclategſeſſililus, caule ſiriatoa. 
Plukenet calls it, Crotalaria Benghalenfis, foliis 
genistæ Hirſutis. It grows naturally in India. 

5. Bralilian Crotalaria is, Crotalaria foliis fim- 
plicibus lanceolatis, flipulis ſolitariis decurrentibus 
bideutatis. Martin calls it, Cretalaria Americana, 
caule alato, foliis pilofis, floribus in thyrſo luteis 
Herman, Creialaria birſuta minor Americana ber- 
bacea, caule ad ſummum ſagiilalo; and Plukener, 
Croialaria ſogiiiulis glabra, longioribus folits, Ame- 
ricana. lt is a native of Braſii and Virginia, 

6. Carolina Pericliate Cretalaria is, Crotalaria 
foliis perfoliatis cordeto-cvetis. Dillenius cails it, 
Crotalaria perfoliate folio, It grows common in 
Caro!1na. 

7. Cape Perfoliate Crotalorio is, Crotalaria foliis 
perfoliatis ovatis margine /catris. It grows natu- 
rally at the Cape. 

8. Broad-leaved Crotuloria of Tamaica is titled, 
Crotalaria folits ternatis coovatis, feribus latera- 
libics ſubracemofis, Dillenius calls it. Crotalaria 
lati folio, flore parvo vu get; and Sloane, Cro- 
talaria trifolia fruticoſa, lit glabris, fore ò Iuteo 
viridi minore. It inhabits Jamaica. 

9. Laburnum leaved Cretalaria is, Crotalæria 
foliis lernatis ovatis acuminatis, flipulis nullis, le- 
guminibus pedicillatis. Herman calls it, Creta- 
laria Aliatica fruteſcens, ori dus luteis amplis, tri- 
folia. It grows naturally in Aſia. 

10. Hoary (rotalartia is, Crotaloria foliis ter- 
natis acuminalis, ſtipulis ſelaceis, leguminivns hir- 
ſutis. In the Hortus Clhyort. it is termed Cro- 
talaria foliis ternatis peiic'is nidis. Sloane calls 
it, Crotalaria trifolia jrutivoſe, foliis rotundis in— 
canis, floribus ſpicatis e v.ridi luteis, fructu pu- 
beſcente, It grows naturally in Jamaica, the Ca- 
ribbees, and Aſia. 


It grows naturally in 
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F this genus there are, 
1. Marth Baſtard Ricinus. 
2. Turniol Plant. 
3. Silvery Croton. 
4. American Ricinecarpos, 
5. Lobated Creton. 


1. Marſh Baſtard Ricinus. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are herbaceous, flat, and two or thice 
teet high. The leaves are oval, ſpear - ſhaped, 
plicated, icrrated, and rough. The flowers grow 
from the wings of the leaves in ſhort, looſe 
ſpikes, are herbaceous, and of little beauty: 
There will be Boch male and female on the ſame 
plant, and the general characters indicate their 
ſtructure: They come out in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundith, prickiy capluies, containing 
the ſceds. 

2. Turnſol Plant. The ſtalk is round, her- 
baccous, branching, and hardly a foot high. Ihe 
leaves are for the moſt part rhomboidal, though 
ſome of them will be oval; thry are rough, b-nd 
backward, and grow on long, ſlender tootſtalks. 
The towers come out in ſhort Ipikes from the 
ſides and ends of the branches. The male flo vers 
are ſmall, yellowiſh, and occupy the upper part 
of the ſpikes; and the females are below. They 
come out in July, and are f{ucceeded by three 
lobed, roundiſh capſules, which rarely exhibit 
ripe ſeeds in our gardens. 

The 1 viniol, % uſeful in dying, painting, 
ſtaining of wines, jellies, &c. is prepared from 
this plant, for which pu-poſe it is cultivated in 
great plenty in the South of France. It is the 


juice of th 1ruvit, vnen freſh, chat affords the dye. 


It ic is rubbed on cluaths, it at firſt gives them a 
good green colour, which ſoon changes to a fine 
blue; and if the cloaths are dipped in water and 


wrueg, they become of a fair claret colour. 


Silvery 
Cy. T4814 
ceſcribed. 


American 
Ricino. 
car pos 
delcribed. 


Lobated 
Croton 
deſcribed. 


3. Silvery Croton, The ſtalk is herbaceous, 
hoary, branching near the top, and grows to 
about a tort and a half high. The leaves are 
hear: - ſha cd, oval, downy, undivided, (lightly 
icriat.d, and grow on long, hairy ftootttalks. 
1he towers grow in cluiters at the ends and 
upper parts of the branches, are of a whitiſh- 
green colour, ſmall, come out in July, and the 
leeds ripen in September. 

4. American K ici nocarpes. The ſtalk is her- 
baccous, hardly a foot high, and ſends forth 
branches alternately trom the ſides. The leaves 
are nearly heart - ſhaped, have their edges in- 
dented, and grow alter nately on ſhort footſtalks. 
A few male and female flowers are collected to- 
gether in ſmall heads growing on long footſtalks, 
which come out from the ſides of the branches, 
oppoſite to the leaves; they are of a whitiſh co- 
lour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. 


5. Lobated Crotcn. The ſtalk is herbaceous, ta- 
per, branching, and about a foot and a halt high. 


"i 3 


3 he leaves tor the moſt part grow oppoſite on 


1 
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long footſtalks, are ſmooth, ſerrated, and the 
lower ones are deeply cut into five lobes, but 
thoſe which occupy rhe upper part of the plant 
are only three. t he flowers come out in looſe 
ſpikes tron the ends of the branches; they are 
imall. Ct a whitiſh-green colour, appear in July, 
and are ſucceeded oy oblong, three lobed cap- 
lules, containing the leeds. | 

The ſecond ſpecies, called the Turnſol Plant, 
is propagated by ſowing th. feeds in a bed of 
light earth in the tpri-g. When the plants come 
up, the weakeſt muſt be dra»n out, leaving the 
others at about fix inches aſunder. They mult 
be kept clean from weeds all ſummer, and in 
July they will flower; and if a diy, warm au- 
tumn happens, the ſeed> will ripen very well. 


The other ſpecies muſt be raiſed on a hot-bed, 
in the manner of the preceding ſpecies of Cro- 


talaria ;, to which, to avoid repctition, the reader 


15 reterred, 


i. Marſh Baſtard Ricinus is titled, Croton fo- 


liis evato-lanceclatis plicatis ſerrat's ſcabris. 
ratis, ſrufiu Liſpido. 


grounds, 


2. The Turnſol Plant is, Croton foliis rhom- 
beis repandis, capſulis pendulis, caule herbaces. 
Van Roven calls it, Creton foliis ovatis plicatis 
ſcabris, capſults e pediculs ram. ſo pendulis ; Tourne- 
tort, Ricinoides ex qu paratur tourneſol Gallirum; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Hclotropium tricoccum, It 


grows naturally near  ontpeher. 


3. Silvery Croton is, Croton foliis cordato- ova- 
It grows 


tis ſubtus tomentoſis integris ſubſerratis, 
naturally in America. 


4. American Ricinocarpos is, Croton foliis ſub- 


cordatis crenatis, peduncults racemaſis oppoſiti-foliis, 
caule herbaceo, Van Royen calls it, Mercurialis 
androgyna ; Boerhaave, Kicinocarpos Americana, 
fore albo ſpicato, folio circee acutiori, It is a 
native of Surinam, 

5. Lobated Croton is, Croton foliis inermi-ſer- 
ratis, inferioribus quinquelobis, ſuperioribus trilobis. 
Martin calls it, Ricinoides herbaceum, foliis tri- 
fidis ſ. quinquefidis & ſerratis. It inhabits La Vera 


Cruz. 


Mar- 
tin calls it, Ricinoides paluſtre, ſollis oblong 's ſer- 
It is a native of La Vera 
Cruz, growing there chiefly in low, marſhy 


Culture 
of the 
ſecond 
ſpecies. 


C 1!ture 
of the 
other 
ſpecies, 


Titles. 


Croton is of the claſs and order Monoecia Mo. Claſs and 


nodelphia ; and the characters are, 
I. Male Flowers. 


order 


in the 
Li:azan 


ſv item. 


* 


1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of five The cha- 


oval, oblong, erect leaves. 

2. CoROLLa conſiſts of five oblong, obtuſe 
petals, about the ſize of the leaves of the ca- 
lyx. 
There are five ſmall, nectarious glands affixed 
to the receptacle. 

3. STAMINA are ten or fifteen filaments the 
length of the flower; they join at their baſe, 
and have roundiſh, didymous antherz. 


II. Female 


racters. 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Narrow- 
leaved, 


Broad - 
feav ed, 


II. Female Flowers. 


1. CaLyx is a perianthium, as in the Males: 

2. CoRoLLa. The ſame as the Males z but 
ſome of the glands are very ſmall. 

8. PisTiLLUuM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
three reflexed, patent ſtyles the length of the 


flower, and the like number of reflexed, bifid 
ſtigmas. : 
4. PrRICARPIUM is a roundiſh, trilobate, tri- 
locular capſule. 
5: SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, oval, and 
large; 
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CRUCIANELL A, 


HE Annuals of this genus are, 
1. Narrow-leaved Petty Madder. 
2. Broad-leaved Petty Madder. 
3. Spaniſh Petty Madder. 


1. Narrow-leaved Petty Madder. The ſtalks 
are erect, ſquare, rough, jointed, and ſend forth 
branches oppoſite to each other at the joints. 
The leaves are narrow, rough, and fix uſually 
grow together at a joint, where they ſurround 
the ſtalk. The flowers come out from the ends 
and ſides of the branches in cloſe ſpikes, are 
ſmall, white, come out in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

2. Broad - leaved Petty Madder. The ſtalks 
are ſquare, a little hairy, and lie on the ground. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and four of them 
ſtand at each joint, ſurrounding the ſtalk in a 
radiated manner, The flowers come out from 


the ends of the branches in long ſpikes ; they 


are ſmall, greeniſh, come out in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

3. Spaniſh Petty Madder. The ſtalks put 
forth numerous ſlender branches, which ſpread 


f themſelves all around. The leaves grow in whorls, 


uſually ſix together at a joint. The flowers come 
out from the ſides of the branches, but are ſmall, 
and of little ſhow ; they appear in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 


CX VIII, 


PETTY: MADDER. 


| Theſe Annuals are all raiſed by ſowing of the 


ſeeds in a bed of common garden-mould made 
fine, either in the autumn ſoon after they are 
ripe, or in the ſpring. Where the plants come up 
too cloſe, they muſt be thinned, leaving the 
{ſtrongeſt about a foot diſtance from each other. 
All ſummer they mult be kept clean from weeds ; 
and if they are watered in dry weather, they will 
be the better for it. In June or July they will 
ſhew their flowers, and early in the autumn the 
ſeeds will be ripe, which, if they are permitted 
to ſcatter, will grow, and produce plants enough 
for a ſucceſſion. 


cianella erefia, foliis ſenis lincaribus, floribus ſpi- 
catis, In the Hortns Cliffort. it is termed, Cru- 
cianella foliis linearibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Rubia anguſtifolia ſpicata. It grows naturally 
near Montpelier. | 

2. Broad-leaved Petty Madder is, Crucianella 
procumbens, foliis quaternis lanceolatis, floribus 
ſpicatis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Crucianella foliis lanceolatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Rubia latifolia ſpicata. It grows naturally in 


Crete, and near Montpelier in France. 

3. Spaniſh Petty Madder is titled, Crucianella 
| diffuſa, foliis fenis, floribus ſparſis. It grows com- 
mon in Spain. 


H 


Method 


of propa» 


gating 
them. 


1. Narrow-leaved Petty Madder is titled, Cru- Titles. 
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CUCUMIS, 


ESIDES the Cucumber and the Melon 
B of our kitchen - gardens, there are ſome- 
times raiſed, chiefly for curioſity and medicinal 
ules, 

1. Colocynth. 

2. Dwarf Arabian Colocynth. 

3. Anguria. | 

4. Long Indian Cucumber, 

5. Oriental Cucumber, or Dudaim. 

6. Chate, or Round -leaved Egyptian Cu- 
cumber. | 

7. Indian Long-fruited Cucumber. 

8, Indian Small-fruited Cucumber. 


1. Colocynth. The ſtalks are rough, pro- 


deſcribed. cumbent, ſtriated, and extend themſelves to a 


conſiderable length. The leaves are divided into 
a multitude of ſegments, are large, rough, hairy, 
and grow ſingly from the joints on long foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are regarded the leaſt of 
any thing in this genus; they conſiſt of male 
and female in the ſame plant, and are moſtly 
yellow, though they are ſometimes white. Of 
this ſpecies they are pretty large, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by round, ſmooth fruit, about the ſize 
of a large Orange, and of a yellowiſh colour 
when ripe, the pulp of which is the Colocynth 
of the Shops. 

2. Dwarf Arabian Colocynth. The ſtalks of 
this ſpecies are much weaker than thoſe of the 
former. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, and com- 
poſed of five indented, obtuſe lobes. The fruit 
is round, ſtriated, and prickly. 

3. Anguria, The ſtalks are angular, ſlender, 
and hiſpid. The leaves are palmated, deeply 
ſinuated, and hairy. The fruit is round and 
echinated. | 

4. Long Indian Cucumber. The talks are 
five-cornercd, and extend themſelves to a great 
length. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, 
acutely angulated, and indented. The flawers 
grow ſeveral together on a footſtalk, are of a 
yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by oblong, an- 
gular, compreſſed fruit. 

5. Oriental Cucumber. The ſtalks are rough, 
weak, and procumbent like the Gourds. The 
leaves are angular, rounded, and grow from the 
Joints on moderately long footſtalks. The flowers 
are not inconſiderable; but the fruit is the chief 
excellence of this plant, which is about the ſize 
of an Orange, and poſſeſſed of a moſt grateful 
odour, 

6. Chate, The ſtalks are procumbent like 
the Gourds, hairy, and five-cornered. 1 he leaves 
are hairy, roundiſh, angular, and indented. The 
fruit is fuſiforme, ventricoſe, beſet with white, 
a prickly hairs, and is beaked at both 
ends, | 

7. Indian Long-fruited Cucumber. The talks 
of this ſpecies extend themſelves to a good length 
where they have ruom to run. The leaves are 
large, lobated, and grow from the joints on 
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longiſh footſtalks. The fruit is very long, of 2 
cylindrical figure, and very ſmooth. 


8. Indian Small-fruited Cucumber. The ſtalks Indian 


of this ſpecies run like the others. The leaves 


are heart-ſhaped, oblong, ſmooth, and indented. ©,.,x5 


The fruit is round, ſinooth, and very ſmall. , 


For the raiſing of all theſe ſpecies, let a good Method 


hot-bed be prepared by the laſt week in March. 


Cover it with five inches depth of mould, ard f,ccjes; 


in this plunge ſome ſmall pots up to the rims, 
filled with good, rich earth. The day after ſow 
the ſeeds in theſe pots, and let them be covered 
an inch deep. 'I'wo days after give them a 
ſmall ſprinkling of water. Raile the glaſſes every 
day, to let out the ſteam ; and if you find your 
bed ſweats too violently, raile the pots a little, 
and make holes on the out-ſides of the bed; 
and when you find it is reduced to a right tem- 
perature, np them up again with freſh dung. 
When the plants come up, they mult have kf 
poſſible air, and now-and-then a ſmall ſprinkling 
of water, which ſhould have been in the bed 
ſix hours at leaſt before. Watering, however, 
muſt be very ſparingly afforded them while young; 
and the ſtricteſt care mult be obſerved in keeping 
your glaſſes clean, by wiping off all condenſed 
vapours with a woollen cloth, and turning them 
in the day-time; for if thoſe drops fall upon the 
plants, they will deſtroy them. With this manage- 
ment let them remain until they have got the 
third leaf, which is the time to remove them to 
their next lodging. This ſhould be 2n hot-bed 
like the former, though of greater length; for 
it ſhould be carried fo as that it may be long 
enough to hold the quantity of plants that are 
to be raited, Let a ridge of good earth be made 
along the middle of each light a foot high, and 
let the other part of the bed be covercd with 
three inches depth of mould. The next day 
ſet the plants along the ridges : Let them be 
ſhaken out of the pors with all care, that not a 
fibre be broken, and let the earth be cloſely 
preſſed to the roots. Give them a ſmall wa- 


. tering, and (hade them with mats until they have 


taken root, When you find them in a growing 
ſtate, pull up the weakeſt, leaving only three or 
four of the belt and molt promiling plants for 
each light. As they put forth runners, bring 
in freſh mould to the bed, adding it to the ridge, 
and continue fo to do until the whole bed is co- 
vered with mould a foot thick, Direct the run- 
ners in their courſe, that they may not croſs or 


interfere with each other; place them at as equal 
diſtances from each other as poſſible, and peg 


them down to confine them to their places. 
When they have filled the lights, let a freſh hot - 
bed be made along each fide of the bed, a yard 
or four feet wide, of the fame height with it, 
and let it be covered with mould. This will 
quicken the heat of the former bed, and will 
cauſe the plants to flower and produce their fruit 
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Species. 


ſtrong. Having thus prepared this bed, raiſe 
up the frames wich bricks, to let the runners out; 
and in a little time they will overſpread this bed. 
If the weather is cold, at firſt they ſhould be 
covered with mats in nights, and all along the 
plants ſhould have watering at times. When 
they ere in flower, watering ſhould be more dih- 
gently attended to, which ſhould be done by 
iprinkling the whole plants, and this in a mo- 
derate quantity at a time, for too much of it 
will cauſe their bloſſoms to drop off, Soon afier 
they zre in flower, the fruit will ſwell, and grow 
to perfection apace: The plants will afford a 
ſucceſſion for a long time; but it is from the firſt 


fruit only that the ſeeds are to be collected tor a 
ſucceſſion. 


1. Colocynth is titled, Cucumis foliis mulliſidis, 
fomis globes glabris. Van Royen calls it, Cu- 
cumis foltis multifidis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Colocynth:s, 
Jrufu rotundo, major; and Cammerarius, Colo- 
nil is. It is not known where this ſpecies grows 
naturally, 

2, Dwarf Arabian Colocynth is, Cucumis fo- 
liis cordatis quinquelobis denticulalis ebtufis, pomis 
globeſis ſpine/o-muricatis, Shaw calls it, Coleqn- 
this pumila echinata Arabica, ſiriis duodecim luteis 

viridibus variegata. It is a native of Arabia, 

3. Anguria is, Cucumis foliis palmato- finuatis, 
pomis globoſis echinatis. Van Royen calls it, Cu- 
cumis foliis palmatis ; Brown, Cucumis ſubbirſutus 
minor, foliis profunde finuatis, fruftibus muricatis; 
Plukenet, Cucumis ſylveſtris Americanus, angurie 
folio, fruftu evi figurd, ſpinaſis tuberculis momor- 
dice inffor muricato ; Sloane, Cucumis angurie 
folio latiore aſpero, frufttu minore candido, ſpinulis 
obtuſis muricatis; and Miller, Anguria Americana, 
fructu echinato eduli. It grows naturally in Ja- 
maica. 

4. Long Indian Cucumber is, Cucumis foliis 
rotundato-angulatis, pomis acutangulis, Plukenet 
calls it, Cucumis Indicus ſtriatus operculo donatus, 
corticoſo pulamine tectus; others, Cucumis longus 
Indicus. It grows naturally in Tartary and China. 

g. Oriental Cucumber is, Cucumis foliorum an- 
gulis rotundatis, pomis ſphericis umbilico retuſo. 
This is Cacumis Orientalis, fruftu citriformi, Walth. 
Hort. 133, f. 21. Dillenius calls it, Melo varie- 
gatus, aurantii figurd, odoratiſſimus ; Ray, Melo 


— 
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Perſicus mini mus edoratifſimus ; and Plukenet, Me- 
lo puſiilus odoratus, frudtu pomiſommi cortice varie- 
gato, E Perſid. It grows naturally in the Eaft. 

6. Chate, or Round-leaved Agyptian Cucum- 
ber, is titled, Curumis bir/utus, foliorum angu- 
lis integris dentatis, pomis fuſiformibus kirtis utrin- 
que attenzatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cucumis 
AEgypticus rotundijolius;, and Alpinus, Chate. It 
grows naturally in A gypt and Arabia. 

7. Long-trunted Indian Cucumber is, Cucumis 
foltis Iobatis, pomis cylindricis longifſimis Levitus 
contortu plicatis. It is, Petola anguina Rumph. 


Amb. 5. p. 407. f. 148. It grows naturally in 
India. 


8. Small- fruĩted Indian Cucumber is, Cucumis 
foliis cordatis integris denticulatis, pomis globoſis 
glabris, In Flora Zeyl. it is termed, Bryonia fo- 
lis cordatis oblongis angulatis dentatis glabris. 
Plukenct calls it, Cucumis Maderaſpatenſis, j ructu 
minimo. It grows naturally in India, 


Cucumis is of the claſs and order Meonoecia Claſs ana 


order in 
the Lin. 


Syngeneſ;a ;, and the characters are, 


I, Male Flowers. 


a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped perianthium, whole 
border is terminated by five awl-ſhaped briſtles. 

2. COROLLA is bell-ſhaped, adheres to the cup, 
and is divided into five oval, rough ſegments. 

3. STAMINA, The filaments are three in 
number, are very ſhort, connivent, inſerted in 
the calyx, and two of them are bifid at the top. 
The antheræ run upward and downward, are 
very narrow, and adhere to the out- ſide. 


II. Female Flowers. 


1. Cal vx is the ſame as in the male flowers. 

2. CoroLLA. As in the males. 

3. STAMINA. None. But there are three 
very ſmall, ſharp-pointed filaments, with anther, 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a large germen placed 
below the flower, a very ſhort, cylindrical ſtyle, 
and three thick, gibbous, bipartite ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a fleſhy fruit of three 
cells. | 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, oval, 
acute, and compreſſed, 
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1 HERE are no more than five real ſpecies | 


of this genus yet known, which are, 
1. Cucurbita Laginaria, or Long Gourd. 
2. Cucurbita Pepo, or Pumkin. 
3. Cucurbita Verrucoſa, or Warted Gourd. 
4. Cucurbita Melopepo, or Squaſh. 
g. Cucurbita Citrullus, or Water Melon. 


To one or other of theſe ſpecies the numerous 


varieties of Gourds that are found in our gardens 
belong. 


CXX, 


M 


vaſt length in the courſe of a few months. 
leaves are large, cordated, angular, downy, anc 
glandulous at their baſe. The ſtalks are allo ſoft 
and downy, and will ſometimes be twenty feet 
long. The flowers grow from the ſides of the 
ſtalks on long footſtalks, are large and white, 
and are ſucceeded by enormous fruit, ſome of 
which will be five feet long, and near two feer 
round; their colour is yellow, and the ſhells 
when dried become hard and woody. 


In 


ſyſtem, 


1. Cal yx. The calyx of the male flowers is Ihe cha- 
raQters, 


1. The Long Gourd will extend itſelf to a Deſcrip. 
The tion of che 


Gourd. 
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[:s uſes. 


In the countries where theſe plants grow natu- 


rally, the ſh-ils are of great ule to the inhabi- 


Pumkin 
deictibed. 


Deſerip- 
1140) 3 of 
Wa-te d 
Gcurd, 


Squaſh 
deſcribed. 


Vater 
Melon 
de cribe J. 


Uſes of 
all theſe 
ſpecies, 


tants, both for carrying ot water and ſeveral 
other purpoles. The fruit is alſo fold in the 
markets for food, and reckoned very wholelome 
in thoſe hot countries, With us, they are little 
regarded as elculents z though they are ſaid to 
be very good boiled, if gathered when young and 
toner. 

2. Pumkin is ſtill a more ſpreading ſpecies 
than the former, Ihe leaves are large, roundiſh, 
lobed, hairy, and rough. The ſtalks, alſo, are 
hairy, rough, and branching. The flowers are 
produced trom the ſides of the branches in June 
and July; they are of a yellow colour, and are 
ſucceeded by truit of different forms and fizes 
for there is an amazing variety of theſe plants. 

It is faid che pulp of this fruit, ſeparated from 
the ſceds, and baked in the ſhell with a mixture 
ot ſliced apples, tugar, and ſpice, is a very good 


tood, and as ſuchi is cultivated in many parts of 


England, 

3. Warted Gourd. This ſpecies extends itſelf 
to a great diflance, The leaves are large, and 
lobed; and the flowers are yellow. The fruit 
is of different forms and ſizes; ſome is of a 
whitiſh colour when ripe, and this pecularity 
always attends it, that it is covered with 
large protuberances, knots, or warts; fo that 
whenever we lee a Gourd thus marked, whether 
its figure be oblong, round, flat, or bottle-thaped, 
we may be aſſured it is the Warted Gourd. 

In America this is uſed as a culinary plant. 
The fruit is there gathered when about halt 
grown, boiled, and eat with their meat, in the 
manner ſeveral eſculents are uſed by us for 
the like purpoles. 

4. Squaſh. he leaves are large, lobed, and 
ſhaped l:ke a ſhield, 1 he ſtalk has this peculi- 
arity, that it grows erect, But this property is 
not always retained; for by lowing the ſeeds 
conitantly in the ſame garden, it becomes a run- 
ner, like the other ſpecies. The fruit is of dif- 
ferent ſhapes, and in hot countries is boiled and 
eat by the inhabitants as ſauce for their meat. 

5. Water Melon, or Citrul The leaves are 
finely divided or jagged. The ſtalks are tender, 


trailing, and will extend themſelves to a great 
lengch. The flowers are yellow; and the fruit 


is of different ſizes, and much eſteeed by many 
people. 


T his ſpecies is cultivated for the ſake of the | 


fruit in moſt of the hot parts of the worid, 


The uſes of all theſe ſpecies are very inconſi- 


derablz w Gardening; they are chiefly propagated 


only for the ſake ot curiolity, and a few plants 
of each are ſufficient for the purpole. Some are 


fond of them for covering of arbours, for which 


they are admirably adapted. They will in a ſhort 
ſpace run over an arbour, when the leaves, being 
large, will form a good ſhade, and the fruit, to thoſe 
who are unacquainted with the plants, will have 
a very ſtriking effect. They have allo been di- 
re ted in their courſe to the tops of trees, and 
have excited a cloſer examination from the 
diſtant beholders. But of all theſe ſorts that va- 
riety called the Orange Gourd is beſt adapted 


to theſe purpoſes ; for this ſhewing its large, 


Orange- coloured fruit among the branches, has 
the appearance, at a diſtance, of an Orange: tree 
in its full perfection. They are alſo nailed up 
a;zainſt walls, interwoven with pales, buſhes, &c. 
in all which places they have a pretty effect. 


Cultureof The culture of them is exceedingly eaſy. They 


them. 


require a rich, fat carth; and in ſuch, if you ſow 
the ſeeds the end of April, they will come up, 


* 


and ſpread themſelves without further trouble, 
unleſs you chuſe to train them for the above 
purpoſe. To 

Bur, in order to have theſe ſpecies earlier, and to 
be ſure of procuring ripe fruit, ſow the ſeeds on 
a hot bed early in April; and then give them 
the management you would give Cucumbers at 
that ſeaſoa, When you plant them out, take 
care you do not bruiſe the leaves and tender 
ſtalks ; preſerve a ball of earth to each root, 
and give them a good watering to ſettle the 
mould to them. The ground muit be very rich; 
and if it be an old, rotten dunghill, it will be 
ſo much the berter. In ſeveral parts of England, 
they are planted in old dunghills by the com- 
mon - people ; where they make amazing pro- 
greſs, and afford plenty of fruit in their full per- 
tection. 

The laſt ſpecies, called Water Melon, re- 
quires nicer management to bring it to perfec- 
tion: And as the fruit is much eat in Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, and other hot countries, and is 
highly eſteemed by many in England, I ſhall in- 
troduce it into the kitchen - garden, and ſhall 
treat of it more diſtinctly in its proper place 
there. | 


1. The Long Gourd is titled, Cucuriita folits 
cordatis denticulatis tomentoſis baſi ſubtus biglan- 
dulofis, pomis lignoſis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it 
is termed, Cucurbita ſeminibus obſolete bicornibus. 
Brown calls it, Cucurbita villoſa foliis ſubangu- 
latis baſi biglandulaſis fructu pyriſormi mineri; Caſ- 
par Bauhine, Cucurbita oblonga, flore albo, folio 
molli; Morriſon, Cucurbita lagenaria flore allo. 
It grows naturally in America. 

2. The Pumkin is, Cucurbita feliis Iobatis, 
pomis lævibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is called, 
Cucurbita ſeminum margine tumido, Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Cucurbita majo,” rotunda, fore Intes, 
folio aſpero; and Dalechamp, Cucurbita Indica 
rotunda. It is not certainly known where this 
plant is found growing in a llate of Nature. 

3. Warted Gourd is, Cucurbita ſoliis lobatis, 
pomis nodeſo verrucaſis. John Bauhine calls it, 
Cucurbita verrucaſa; and Tournefort. Melopepo 
verrucaſus. It is not certain where this ſpecies 
grows naturally. 

4. Ihe Squaſh is titled, Cucurlita foliis lo- 
batis, caule eretio, pomis depreſſo- nodaſis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Melopepo ciypeiſormis; and John 
Bauhine, Cucurbita clypeiformis, five Siciliana. It 
is uncertain where this ſpecies grows natu— 
rally. | | 

5. Water Melon is, Cucurbita foliis multipar- 
titis, In the Hortus Cliffert. it is called, Cucur- 
bita ſeminum margine baſi dilatato, Rhumphius 
calls it, Anguria Indica, Caſpar Bauhine, An- 
guria citrullus difta ;, and John Bauhine, Citrullus 
folio colocynthidis ſecto, ſemine nigro. It grows na- 
turally in Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 


Cucurbita is of the claſs and order Monoecia 
Syngenefia ;, and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers. 


1, CaLyX is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped pe- 
rianthium, with a margin terminated by five ſubu- 
lated briſtles. | 

2. CoRuLLa is bell - ſhaped, adheres to the 
calyx, and is divided into five rough, veined 
ſegments. 

The nectarium is a concave, triangular glan- 
dule, in the center of the flower. | 

3. STaMINna are three connivent filaments, 
connected at the top, diſtinct below, and ad hering 
to the calyx, with reptant, Iinzar antheræ. 


II. Female 
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The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


| II. Female Flowers. 


1. CLX. The ſame as in the male. 

2. CoroLLa. As in the male. 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a large germen ſitu- 
ated below the flower, a conical, triſid ſtyle, and 
a large, trifid ſligma. 


. CXXI. 


GU MM 1. 1 © MN; CUM N; 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called Cumin. 


The root is ſlender, white, and ſweet to the 
the taſte, The leaves are ſmooth, of a deep- 
green colour, and are beautifully divided into a 
multitude of long, narrow parts, not much un- 
like thoſe of Fennel. The ſtalks are round, 
ſtriated, branching, and about a foot high. The 
flowers are produced in umbels from the ends 
of the branches, are of a whitiſh-blue or pur- 
ple colour, make their appearance in July, and 
in favourable ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 


It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
the ſpring, in a bed of good, rich earth, made 
fine. When the plants come up, they ſhould 
be thinned where they are too cloſe, ſhould 
be kept clean from weeds, and watered in dry 
weather; and this is all the trouble they will re- 
quire. : 

Some are at the trouble of ſowing the ſeeds 
on a hot- bed; but this is needleſs; for if the 
ſeeds are good, they will come up in the com- 
mon mould in about a week, will flower in July, 
and, unleſs much rain happens, will produce 

ſeeds. And though the plants be brought 
torwarder by a hot- bed, if much rain ſhould 
happen at their time of flowering and ripening 
their ſeeds, it will be great odds but the feeds 
will be good for nothing, 


Medicinal Cumin is propagated in great plenty for 


medicinal purpoſes in Italy, Spain, Æthiopia, 


| 


4. PrRICARPIUM is a large, fleſhy apple, of 
three ſoft, membranaceous, diſtinct cells. | 

g. S8MINA. The ſeeds are numerous, com- 
preſſed, tumid, obtuſe, and are placed in a double 
ſeries. 


S eee eee 


Egypt, and other hot parts of the world. The 
ſeeds are an admirable carminative, and are the 
only part of the flower uſed in medicine. 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, ; 
. 2 . D * Titles, 
it ſtands ſingly with the name Cuminum. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Cuminum ſemine longiore ; 
and Cammerarius, Cuminum ſativum. It grows 
naturally in Egypt and ÆEthiopia. 


Cuminum is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs 


Digynia; and the characters are, nd coker 
in tne 


1. CaLvyx. The general and partial umbels Eienzan 


are often divided into four parts. - 46g 
The general involucrum conſiſts of four long rafters. 
leaves, which are ſometimes whole, ſometimes 

trifid, The partial is ſimilar. 


The proper perianthium is very ſmall. 


2, COROLLA. The general flower is uni- 
form. Each floret conſiſts of five inflexed, 
emarginated, unequal petals. 


3. STAMINA are five ſimple filaments, with 
ſimple antheræ. 


4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a large germen ſitu- 


ated below the flower, and two very ſmall ſtyles 
with ſimple ſtigmas. 


5. PERICAR IVM. There is none. The fruit 
is oval, and ſtriated. | 


6. StMINA., The ſeeds are two, oval, con- 
vex and ftriated on one fide, and plane on the 


| other, 
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HERE are two Annuals of this genus, 


called, 


8 1. Canada Cunila. 

1985 2. Montpelier Cunila. 

DeieriP* 1, Canada Cunila. The ſtalks ate upright, 

Canada branching, and ſeven or eight inches high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, oblong, indented 
in one or two places, and finely ſcented. The 
flowers come out in whorls almoſt the whole 
length of the plant z they are whice, having a 
fine purple or violet colour in the middle, appear 
in July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in the 

and autumn. 

Mont- 2. Montpelier Cunila. The ſtalk is upright, 

. four-cornered, branching a little, and fix or eight 


inches high. The leaves are oval, obtuſe, en- 
tire, ſmooth on the upper ſide, and ſtriated un- 
derneath. The flowers come out in whorls the 
whole length of the plant, and are of a white 
colour, having ſome purpliſh marks in the mid- 


1: : & fb; 


dle; they appear in July and Auguſt, and the 


ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

Theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in 5 of light La, of — fine, in the I 
{pring. After the plants come up, all the trouble 
they will call for is, to thin them where they are 
too cloſe, water them in dry weather, and keep 
them clean from weeds. | 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Cynila feliis ob- 
longis unidentatis, floribus verticillatis. In the former 
edition of the Species Plantarum it is ternied; Me- 
lifſa Pulegoides. Gronovius calls it, Meliſſa flo- 
ribus verticillatis ꝑlomeratis ſecundum longitudinem 
caulis, foliis tomentofis, It grows naturally in the 
dry parts of Canada and Virginia. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Cunila foliis ovalilus 
integerrimis, floribus verticillatis. In the former 
edition of the Species Plantarum it is, Thymus 
Pulegoides. Moriſon calls it, Acinos thymi folig 
& facie, floribus inexpanſis. It grows naturally 
about Montpelier, 


Titles; 
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CXXIII. 


CYNOGLOSSUM, HOUND's TONGUE. 


PF, HE Annuals of this genus are, 

RT T 1. Silvery N EA Hound's Tongue. 
2. Apennine Hound's Tongue. 
3. Flax-leaved Hound's Tongue, or Venus' 
| Navel-wort. g 
4. Portugal Hound's Tongue, or Taller Ve- 
| nus Navel-wort. 
5. Virginian Hound's Tongue. 


Silve 1. Silvery Narrow - leaved Hound's Tongue. 

Narrow- The ſtalk is upright, ſlender, and about a foot 

tar high. The leaves are long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 

— of a ſilvery whiteneſs, and fit cloſe without any 

deſendbed. footſtalks. The flowers adorn the ends and up- 
per parts of the ſtalks in ſmall cluſters, are x a 
deep-purple colour, and are much longer than 
the caiyx z they come out in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. 


Variety, There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers veined with red. 

Deſcrip- 2. Apennine Hound's Tongue. This ſpecies 

tion o 


is allo frequently called Great Mountain Hound's 
Apennine Tongue. The ſtalk is upright, robuſt, and about 
a yard high. The radical leaves are large, broad, 
long, and ſpread themſelves on the ground ; thoſe 
on the ſtalk are narrower, and fit cloſe, having 
no footſtalks. The flowers adorn the upper 
parts of the plant in great plenty, are of a dark- 
red or purpliſh colour, appear in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September, 
Vor. IT. 
86 


3. Flax - leaved Hound's Tongue, or Venus' Ftax- 
Navel-wort. The ſtalks are flender, upright, leaved, 
and about ſeven or eight inches high. The 
leaves are long, narrow, ſmooth, and of a greyiſh 
colour. The flowers adorn the upper parts of 
the plant in looſe panicles; they are white, ap- 


| pear by different ſowing at any time of the ſums 


mer, and are ſucceeded by umbilicated ſeeds, 
which occaſions the name Navel-wort, or Venus' 
Navel-wort, to be applied to this ſpecies, _ 

4. Portugal Hound's Tongue, or Latger Ve- 
nus' Navel-wort, This ſpecies riſes with an erect, 
rough, branching ſtalk, to twelve or fifteen inches 
high. The leaves are narrow, ſpear - ſhaped, 
rough, and fit cloſe without any footſtalks. The 
flowers grow in long ſpikes at the ends of the 
branches, are white, and each has its own ſe— 
parate footſtalk; they come out in June, and 
are ſucceeded by umbilicated feeds, like the 
tormer. 

This ſpecies. by being ſown at different times, 
may be brought to flower all the latter end of 
the ſummer and autumn. The appearance is 
not much unlike the Common Venus' Navel- 


Portugal, 


wort, but it is larger, a much finer plant, and 


in every reſpect, as a flower, better worthy of 
culture. | 
5. Virginian Hound's Tongue. The ſtalks 2nd 


: : ; Virgi-1n 
are upright, branching a little near the top, and 1 n. 


about a foot and a half high. The leaves are Tongue 


H h broad, 
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Culture. 


Species. 


Rough, 


Small 
Spaniſh, 


Golden, 


broad, oval, and embrace the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The flowers come ont in ſpikes from the 
ends of the branches; they are of a dull-red co- 
lour, appear in June and July, and th: ſeeds 
ripen in che autumn. 3 | 
All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in a bed of common mould in the 
ſpring. When they come up they mult be thinned 
to proper diſtances, and afterwards they will re- 
we no trouble, except keeping them clean 
rom weeds, and watering them in dry weather. 
In order to have them flower early, ſowing of 
all the forts ſhould be made in the autumn, ſoon 
after the ſeeds. are ripe, eſpecially of the ſecond, 
which ſtands the winter well; and in order to 
cauſe them to flower late in the ſummer or au- 
tumn, different ſowings at an interval of three 


weeks. ſhould be made from the beginning of 


ſpring until June, 3 

All theſe forts, but more eſpecially the ſecond, 
will ſratter their ſeeds, which will grow and ſhew 
themſelves in different parts of the garden, with- 
out any trouble; and ſuch plants are generally 
ſtronger, and flower earlier, than thoſe that have 
been regularly raiſed from ſeeds ſown by the 
hand. 


— 


I. Narrow-leaved Silvery Hound's Tongue is Tiles, 
titled, Cynogloſſum corollis calyce duplo longioribus, 
foliis lanceolatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cyno- 
glofſum Greticum, argenteo anguſto folio; and Cluſius, 
Cynogloſſum Creticum 1. It grows naturally in 
Crete, Spain, and the Eaſt. 

2. Apennine Hound's Tongue is, Cynogloſſum 
ſtaminibus corollam 2quantibus. Columna calls it, 
Cynogloſſa montana maxima frigidarum regionum, It 
grows naturally on the Apennine mountains. 

3. Flax-leaved Hound's Tongue, or Venus? 
Navel-wort, is, Cynogloſſum foliis lineari-lanceala- 
tis glabris. Moriſon calls it, (ynogroſſum minus 
album, lini feliis glaucis, ſemine umbilicato. It 
grows naturally in Luſitania, 

4. Portugal Hound's Tongue, or Taller Venus 
Navel-wort, is, Cynogleſſum foliis lineari-lanceolatis 
ſcabris. In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, Cy- 
nog loſſum caule erełlo ramoſo, foliis lanceolatis, ſcabris 
ſelllibus, ſpicis flerum longiſſimis, Tournefort calls 
it, Omphalodes Luſitanica elaticr, cynogloffi folio. It 
grows naturally in Luſitania. 

5, Virginian Hound's Tongue is, Cynegloſſum 


foliis amplexicaulibus ovatis. Gronovius calls it, 


Cynogloſſum foliis amplexicauiibus. It grows natu- 
rally in Virginia. n 
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HE ſhort-lived ſpecies of this genus are 


uſually called, 

1. Rough Dog's-Tail Graſs, 

2. Small Spaniſh Dog's-Tail Graſs. 

3. Golden Dog's-Tail Grais. 

4. Indian Dog's-Tail Graſs. 

5. American Datylon, 

1. Rough Dog's-1 ail Graſs. This graſs grows 
naturally in ſandy places in the different parts of 
the world, The leaves are of a blueiſh-green 
colour. The ſtalk is jointed and hollow, as 1s 
the property of graſſes. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the ends of the ſpikes in ſhorr, 
cloſe, extremely rough, briſtly ſpikes; they are 

nerally in fulleſt blow in July, but from dit- 
— plants they ſhow themſelves from May to 
the end of autumn, 

2. Small Spaniſh Dog's-Tail Graſs. The ſtalk 
is ſlender, and hardly a foot high. The leaves 
are ſmall, and ſheath the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks 
in oblong, compreſſed, imbricated ſpikes ; they 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. | 

3. Golden Dog's-Tail Graſs. This riſes with a 
ſlender, jointed ſtalk, to about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are ſmall, narrow, and of a 
pale-green colour, The flowers grow in pendu- 
lent ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are 
ariſtated, and of a golden- yellow colour; they ap- 
pear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt and September. 


Ny 


> 3 


4. Indian Dog's-Tail Graſs. The talks are aud 
compreſſed, knotty near the baſe, and muſt be "4g 
ſupported to keep them in an upright poſition. Tail 
The leaves are long, pointed, grow . alternately, Graſs 
and their ends hang downward. The flowers deſeribed. 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks in long, 
narrow, digitated ſpikes, having briſtly awns on 
their back; they appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſceds ripen in September, | 

5. American Da#ylon, The ſtalks are up- American 
right, firm, compreſſed, and grow to be four e 
feet high. The leaves are long, hairy, grow Ee 
oppoſite, or nearly ſo, and ſheatli the ſtalk wich 
their baſe. The flowers are produced from the 
ends of the ſtalks in digitated, incurved ſpikes ; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by large, roundiſh, naked ſceds, arranged 
in four rows, which ripen in the autumn. | 

The ſeeds of the firſt three forts may be ſown Culture 
any time in the autumn or ſpring, and you will 
ſoon have plants enough. 

The laſt two forts muſt be raiſed on a hotbed; 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they meſt | 
be carefully fer out in a warm, well ſheltered 
place, otherwiſe they will not per ect their leeds. 

1. Rough Dog's-Tail Grals is titled, t yn9ſurus Titles. 
bra#teis pinnato paleaceis ariſtatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Gramen alopecuroides, hic r; and 
Barrelier, Gramen alopecurum. {pics ab. It is 
common in moſt of t he ſouthern paris ot Europe, 
alſo in the Ealt, 

2. Small Spaniſh Dog's-Tail Graſs is, Cynoſurus 

| ſpica 
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Series. 


Common 
Thorn 
Apple 
delcribed. 


Medicinal 
properties 
of it. 


Clhireſe 
1 15 
J'norn 


Apple, 


ar d 
Great 
Forple 
Stramo- 
nium 
deſcribed, 


pic ſecundd, calvcis glumd interiore ſpiculis fuld. 


It grows naturally in Spain. | 
3. Golden Dog's-Tail Graſs is, Cynoſurus pani- 
cules ſpiculis ſterilibus pendulis ternatis, floribus 
ariftatis. Tournefort calls it, Gramen barcino- 
nence, paniculd tenſe aured ; Caſpar Bauhine, Gra- 
men panicula ba aurea; and Barrelier, Gramen 
Sciurum, ſ. a | 
rows naturally in ro:ky places in the ſouth of 
Kurope; and in the Eaſt. : | 
4. Indian Dog's-Tail Graſs is, Cynoſurus ſpicis 
divitatis lintaribus, culmis compreſſis d:chnatis baſi 
nodoſes, foliis aleternis. Van Royen calls it, Cynd-e | 


opecurum minus beteromalls paniculd. Ilt 


- — 


farus ſpicis aggregatis terminalibus deorſum ariſtatis 3, 
Burman, Gramen dattyloides ſpicis deorſum ariſtatis; 
and Kumphius, Gramen vaccinum femina. It grows 
naturally in both the Indies. | 

5. American Dafylon is, Oynoſurus ſpicis digi- 


| tatis incurvatis, culmo erefto compreſſo, foliis ſub- 


oppoſitis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen Datly- 
lon Agyptiacum; Scheuchzer,Gramen Datiylon Ame- 
ricanum minus; Plukenet, Gramen Dafylon orien- 


tale frumentaceum, ſe mine napi; and Rumphius; 


Panicum gramineum, ſ. Naatsjoni. It grows natu- 
rally in India. ird ba 
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DA UR A. THORN APPLE. 


HE Annuals of this genus are; f 
1. The Common Thorn Apple; or Stra- 
monium. | 5 
2. Chineſe Thorn Apple. 
3. Great Purple Sgmamonium. 
4. African Thorn Apple, or Metella Nut. 
5. Egyptian Thorn Apple. 
1. Common Thorn Apple, or Stramonium. The 
ſtalk is round, hollow, ſometimes an inch thick, 
green, and divides irregularly into many ſpreading 
Branches, which extend themiclves two feet every 
way, often making the plant nearly as broad as 
it is high. The leaves are large, - broad, ſer- 
rated, acute- pointed, ſmooth, of a dark- green 
colour, and grow alternatcly on tolerably ſtrong 
footſtalks. The flowers come out ſingly from 
the wings of the branches cn ſtraight footſtalks; 
they are very large, of a pure white colour, and 
the general characters indicate their ſtructure; 
they appear in June, July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, and are ſucceeded by very large, green, 
oval, prickly fruit, called Thorn Apples, con- 
taining ripe ſeeds, in September, or earlier from 
the firit-hlown flowers. 5 
Ihe juice of this plant, mixed with, freſh lard, 
affords an ointment that is admirable. for ſcalds, 
is prepared from the leaves, which is an excellent 
vulnerary, either for freſh or old ſores, + 
2. Chineſe Thorn Apple. The talks are thick, 
branching, and grow to about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are broad, oval, angular, 
pointed, and grow alternately on long footſtalks. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the 
ſtalks in ſummer, and are ſucceeded by large, 
thick, oval, erect pericarpiums, armed with nu- 
merous, long, ſtrong thorns, | 
2. Great Purple Stramonium. The ſtalk is 
very large, ſmooth, purple - coloured, often ſpot- 
ted, branching, and hollow. The leaves are 
large, hearc-ſhaped, ſmooth, and indented on 
their edges; they are of a pale-blue colour, and 
are ſucceeded by erect, oval, prickly pericarpiums, 


containing the ſecds. 


Variety. 


There 1s a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. ; 


4. African Thorn Apple, or Metelld Nut. 
The ſtalk is round, ſmooth, and a foot and a 
half or two feet high. Ihe leaves are: large, 


| heart-ſhaped, ſinuated,. hoary, and grow alter- 


nately on the ſta ks. The flowers come out ſingly 
from the diviſions of the branches ; -they are very 
leng, and of a pure-white colour; they appear 
in 3 and are ſucceeded by roundiſh, prickly 
pericarpiums, which hang downward, and afford 
ripe ſeeds in the autumn. N 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with violet, 
and another with reddiſnh- coloured flowers. 


5. Egyptian Thorn Apple. The ſtalks are 


African 
Thorn 
Apple 
deſcribed. 


Varieties 


ſmooth, poliſhed, purple-coloured, branching, '— .< op 


Thorn 


and grow to be four feet high. The leaves are Apple 


large, ſmooth, ſinuated, and grow alternately on deſcribed. 


long footſtalks. Ihe flowers come out from the 
diviſions of the branches; they are large, of a 
beautiful purple colour on the outſide, and of a 


pure white within ; ſome of them ſhew themſelves 


{emi-double, others double, and they are poſ- 
ſeſſed of an agreeable odour ; they appear in 
July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by A ular, 
drooping pericarpiums, which are full of blunt 
tubercles, and contain ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 

The ſeeds of the firſt ſort ſhould be 'ſown in 


the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, and this 


will cauſe them to flower early the ſummet fol- 
lowing; and after they have once flowered, and 
ſned their ſeeds, the plants will come up all 
over the garden, and afford you no trouble to 
keep up the ſucceſſion, except deſtroy ing ſuch as 
come up in improper places. The others alſo 
will ſometimes come up from caſually ſcattered 
ſeeds in the ſame manner; but as they are more 
tender than the other ſort, and often killed by 
bad weather, the beſt way will be to ſow the 
ſeeds in the ſpring, on a hotbed. When the 
lants come up, they muſt . have plenty of air, 
frequently watered, and thinned where they 


Culture, 


are too cloſe; they muſt be hardened by degrees 


to the open air, and about the end of May, or 
a moiſt day, ſhould be removed to the places 
where they are to flower and bear fruit. And as 
it ſometimes happens that in wet ſeafons the ſeeds 
do not ripen, unleſs they are protected with 1 
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from the rain, it will be neceſſary to let a plant 
or two of each ſort remain undiſturbed in the 
hotbed, taking the glaſſes off, and expoſing them 
to the open air. Such plants will grow to near 
twice the ſize of the removed ones, and being 
very ſtrong. and flowering earlier, will be pretty 
ſure of producing ripe ſeeds, let the weather be 
what it will, 

Titles. 1. Common Thorn Apple, or Stramonium, is 
titled, Datura pericarpiis ſpinoſis erectis ovatis, 
foliis ovatis glabris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Solanum fetidum, pomo ſpinoſo oblongo, flare albo; 
Tournefort. Stramonium fruttu ſpinoſo oblongo, flore 
albo; and Ray, Solanum pomo ſpinoſo oblongo, flore 
calatboide, Stramonium wvulgo diftum. It was 
brought originally from America, and now grows 
very common in England, and moſt parts ot Eu- 

2. Chineſe Thorn Apple is, Datura pericarpiis 

ſpinofis erectis ovatis : ſpinis ſupremis maximis con- 

vergentibus. Zanoni calls it, Datura cocbinenſis 
ſpingſiſima; Herman, Stramonium, five Datura 
erox, como craſſioribus aculeis robuſtioribus; Boc- 


cone, Stramonium ferox; and Barrelier, Stramo- 


nium longieribus aculeis. It grows naturally in 
China. 

3. Great Purple Stramonium is, Datura pericar- 
Pits ſpinaſis erectis ovatis, foliis cordatis glabris den- 
tatig. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Solanum ſativum, 
Pomo ſpinoſo oblongo, fore albo; and Ray, Stramo- 
nium majus pur pureum. The place of its natural 
reſidence is not known. | 


4. African Thorn Apple, or Metella Nut, is,. 


Datura pericarpiis ſpinoſis nutantibus globoſis, foliis 


| 


cordatis ſubintegris pubeſcentibus. Rumphius calls 
it, Datura ws; and Caſpar Bauhine, Solanum, 
pomo ſpinoſo rotundo, flore longo. It grows natu 
rally in Africa and Aſia. End | 

5. Egyptian Thorn Apple is, Datura pericar; 
piis tuberculatis nutantibus globoſts, foliis lævibus. 
Rumphius calls it, Datura rubra; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Solanum fetidum, fſrutiu ſpinoſo rotundo, ſe: 
mine pallido; alſo, Solanum Aigypticum flore pleno; 
Cammerarius, Nux metella; and Tournefort, 
Stramonium fructu ſpinoſo rotundo, flore duplici N 
plicive. It grows naturally in Ægypt. | 

Datura is of the claſs and order Pentanaria ig 
Monogynia; and the characters are, | and order 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, oblong, rubu- in the 
lar, ventricoſe, five-cornered perianthium, in- Linnæan 
dented in five parts. Mae ch 

2. Cokol L A is one infundibuliforme petal. The rade. 
tube is cylindrical, and longer than the calyx. 

The limb is erect, ſpreading, poſſeſſed of five 
angles, folded in five parts, nearly entire, but 
riſing at the angles into acute points. 

3. STAMINA are five aul - ſnaped filaments the 
length of the calyx, having oblong, compreſſed, 
obtuſe antheræ. 

4. PisTiLLuM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
ſtraight, filiforme ſtyle, and a thickiſh, obtule, 
bilamellated ſtigma. 

4. PeRICARPIUM is an oval capſule, formed 
of four valves, and containing two cells. 

The receptacles are large, convex, punctated, 
and affixed ro the diſſepiment. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, and 
kidney-ſhaped. | | 
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UR collection may be thought incomplete 

if we wholly paſs by the Daucus ; for altho' 
the ſpecies are of no very great beauty, and 
rarely propagated, _— the common Carrot 
for uſe; yet there are ſome who are boundleſs 
in their curioſity, and would chuſe a few plants 
of every ſort : Such as theſe may take in, 


Species. 1. The Great Spaniſh Carrot. 
2. The Tooth-pick Carrot. 
3. The Shining Sea Carrot. 
: 4. The Prickly-ſeeded Carrot, 
2 1. The Great Spaniſh Carrot riſes with a large, 


Greaz: Tough ſtalk, to a yard or better in height. The 

Spaniſh, leaves are like our Common Carrot, but their 
footſtalks are ſtreaked with white veins. The 
umbel is exceedingly large, and the flowers are of 
a darkiſh-purple colour. It is an Annual; and 
if the ſeeds are ſown in the autumn, it will 
flower early in the ſummer, and perfect the ſeeds 
ſoon after, * 

Tooth- 2. The Tooth-pick Carrot. This plant will 

pick, ow to about a yard high. The ſtalk is upright, 
2 channelled, and branching. The leaves 


are ſmooth, finely divided, and compoſed of a mul- 


CXXVI. 
G0 T. 


titude of narrow ſegments, like Fennel; on this 
account alone this plant ſhould not be omitted, 
where there are any pretenſions to a good Col- 
lection. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in large, 
compound umbels ; the footſtalks that ſupport 
the imall umbels are long and ſtiff, and are uſed 
by the Spaniards for Tooth-picks. Hence the 
name Viſnaga, or Tooth-pick, has been given by 
them to this plant. | 

The ſeeds ſhould always be ſown in the au- 
tumn, and they will flower earlier the ſummer 
following, and be ſurer of growing. | 

3. Shining Sea Carrot. The ſtalk is upright, Shining 
ſmooth, and branching. The leaves are a little Sea, 
like thoſe of the Common Carrot, but the ſeg- 
ments are broader, and of a ſhining-green co- 
lour. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in large, 
compound umbels ; and to have them early in the 
ſummer, 'the ſeeds ſhould be fown in the autumn 
before. | 

4. Prickly-ſeeded Carrot. This riſes with an -- Fe 
upright, branching ſtalk, to the height of about ſteded 
a vard. The leaves are hairy, and compoſed of Carrot. 
a multitude of ſmall parts, like thoſe of the 

Common 
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Variety- 


Culture. 


- 


Titles. 


Species. 


Deſerip- 


oblongã; and Dodonæus, Gingidium alterum. It 


and Spain. 


Daucus montanus lucidus; Caſpar Bauhine, Gixgi- 


Common Carrot. The flowers terminate the 
ſtalk in large umbels; they are of a white 
colour, and are ſucceeded by prickly ſeeds. 

The Dwarf Sea Caucalis of Caſpar Bauhine is 
a variety only of this ſpecies. 

The beſt time for ſowing this, as well as all 
the other ſorts, is the autumn. Any common 
garden-mould will do for them, and they will 
require no more trouble than keeping them clean 
from weeds, and thinning them where they come 
up too cloſe. | 
1. The Great Spaniſh Carrot is titled, Daucus 
ſeminibus hiſridis, flojoxto centrali ſterili carnoſo, re- 
ceptaculo communi hemiſpbærico. Tournefort calls 
it, Davos Hiſpanicus, umbe'!l4 magnd ;,, and Caſpar 
Bauhine, Paejtinzca tenuifolia fylve/tris, umbelld 
majere. It grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
Mauri' anita, | 

2. The Tooth-pick Carrot is, Daucus ſemi ni tus 
was, Ca par Bauhine calk it, Grngrainm nmbelld 


grows naturally on Mount Lebanon, and in Italy 


3. Shining Sca Carrot is; Daucus radiis involu- 
ri planis : licinits recur dis. Tournetort calls it, 


dium "folio chærophylli; Matthiolus, Gingidium ; 
Magnol, Paſtinaca tenuifolia marina, foliis obſcure 


virentibus & quaſi lucidis; and Boccone, Paſtinaca 
folio oenantkes. It grows naturally about Mont- 
peher. 
4. Prickly-ſeeded Carrot is, Daucus ſeminibus 
aculeatis, In the former edition of the S52:i2; 


Plantarum it is termed, Artedia ſeminibus aculeatis. 
Moriſon calls it, Caucalis major daucoides Tingitans; 
Rivinus, Echinephora Tingitana 1 2 Bauhine, 
Caucalis pumila maritima; and John Bauhine, 


Lappula canaria, ſive caucalis maritima. It grows. 


naturally in Mauritania. 


Daucus is of the Glaſs and order Pentandria Claſs . 


Digynia; and the characters are, NE 
1. Caryx. The general umbel, which is 


and order 
in the 
Linnæan 


compoſed of many ſmall ones, when it is in ſygem. 


flower is plane, but afterwards it becomes concave The cha- 


and connivent. The partial umbel is multiple, raters. 


and like the general one. | 


The general involucrum is compoſed of many 
narrow, pinnatifid leaves, which are the length of 
the umbel. | 

The partial is more ſimple, . and the length of 
the umdellula. | | 

The proper perianthium is hardly diſcernible. 

2. CoroLLa. The general corolla is radiated 
and difform. The la of each ſeparate flower 
conſiſts of five heart-ſhaped, inflexed petals, the 
outer one being larger Sat the others, 

3. STAamixa are five capillary filaments, with 
ſimple antheræ. | 

4. PisTiLLum conſiſts of a ſmall germen 
ſituated below the Rower, and two reflexed ſtyles, 
with obtuſe ſtigmas. | ; 

5. PrRICARI uU. There is none, The fruit 
is oval, hiſpid, and divides into two parts. 

6. Semina. The feeds are two. Their figure 
is nearly oval, convex on one fide, and plane on 
the orher. 
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DELPHINIUM LARK SPUR, or LARK's 


HEE L. 


"T2 real diſtinct Annual ſpecies of this genus 
are, 

1. Wild Larkſpur. 

2. Royal Larkſpur. 

3. Mauritanian Larkſpur. 

4. Italian Larkſpur. 

5. Dalmatian Larkſpur. 

1. Wild Larkſpur. The ſtalks are round, 


tion of the tough, branching, and grow to be three ſeet high. 


1.d, 


The leaves are compoſed of ſeveral, long, narrow 
ſegments; they are of a dark-green colour, and 
grow alternately at the joints. The flowers are 
produced in ſpikes from the ends of the branches; 
the moſt common colours are blue and white, 
but there are varieties of this ſpecies of almoſt 
all ſorts of colours. In theſe colours they ſnew 
themſelves not only in a ſingle ſtate, but ſemi- 
double and full double, preſenting themſelves in 
great gaiety and beauty to all beholders. 

2. Royal Larkſpur. This riſes with an up- 
right, firm, ſimple ſtalk to a yard or more in 


height. The leaves are ſmooth, compoſed of 


Vol. II. 
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ſeveral long, narrow ſegments, and grow alter- 
nately on the ſtalks. The flowers are produced 
in long ſpikes from the ends of the ſtalks; they 
are large, and the ſpikes are frequently a foot or 
more in length; they are of almoſt all colours, 
and different degrees of doubles, and may be 


juſtly ranked among the moſt beautiful of all our 
hardy Annuals. 


3. Mauritanian Larkſpur. The ſtalk is tough, Maorits- 
branching, and about a yard high. The leaves 1, 


conſiſt of ſeveral long, narrow parts, and they 
gov alternately. The flowers grow in ſpikes 

m the ends of the branches; they are uſually 
of a blue colour, with a tinge of red or green 
on the outſide ; though there are other varieties 
with reſpect to the ſize of the plant, the different 
_ of doubleneſs, and colours of the 
owers. 


4. Italian Larkſpur. The ſtalk is very branch- 


and 
Indian 


ing, and grows to about two feet high. The Larkſpur. 


leaves on the upper parts of the plant are ſingle, 
though near the bottom they · are divided into 


I 1 | many 
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many broad, obtule ſeginents. The: Bowers are 
oduced but thinly from the upper parts of the 
— Hs they arc ſmall, of a deep blue co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, ſingle caplules, 
Dalma- Containing the ſceds. 
tian 5. Dalmatian Larkſpur. The ſtalks are ſtrong, 
Larkſpur , upright, hairy, and grow to be two feet high. 
The leaves are compoſed of five or ſeven obtuſe 
lobes, which join at the baſe, and are ha'ry. 
The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes from the upper 
parts of the ſtalks; their moſt common colour 
is a pale-blue, though purple and flowers of 
other colours will ſometimes preſent themſelves 
from the ſeeds.. .; 
MethoJ T heſe ſorts are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in 
of propa- the autumn or ſpring; though the former is molt 
pating Penn, as they will flower early the ſummer 
them. ollowing, and be ſure of perfecting their ſeeds 
which does not always happen to the Double 
ſorts, if the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring. 

The laſt two forts are cultivated chictly for ob- 
ſervation in extenſive Collections; the others, 
for the beauty of their flowers, and the variety of 
colours they afford; particularly the ſecond ſort, 
which every good Gardener of taſte is ambi- 
tious of exhibiting in as perfect, full, and agree- 
able a manner as pollible. To effect this, or, as 
the Pe is, in order to have a good ſhow of 
Larkheels, let the ſeeds be gathered from the 

moſt double flowers, which are the largeſt, and 
of the beſt colours, and ſown in drills the whole 
length of the border on each ſide the walk. If 
you have ſeeds enough, let three rows be ſown, 
at a foot diſtance from each other; bur if you 
have a deficiency of ſeed, take care to ſupply 
that by ſowing ſeed enough to anſwer the pur- 
poſe for the future. Let the firſt ſowing be 
made early in September or Auguſt, if your ſeeds 
are ripe. The mould muſt be made exceeding 
fine, and the drills drawn with a ſtraight line 
let the ſeeds be then thinly ſown along them, and 
covered over with about a quarter of an inch of 
the fineſt mould. The next day, if the weather 
is dry, give them a watering ; and if ſuch weather 
continues, repeat it twice a week. In the autumn 
the plants will come up, and probably many 
—_ with them: Draw theſe out from among 
the planrs, but do not thin them, though they 
appear too cloſe, for it is probable a hard winter 
may do this for you; and even in the ſpring be 
cautious of thinning, even though they thew 
figns or threaten to crowd each other; becauſe 
a thinning muſt be made when they ſhew their 
flowers, and if it be done earlier the beſt ſorts 
may probably be drawn out. 


When dry weather happens in the ſpring or 


ſummer, water your plants every other evening, 
keep the ground clean from weeds, and as their 
ſtalks advance, thruſt ſome forked ſticks beta een 
the rows, to ſupport rods or long ſticks 1aid on 
them OS 1.4 The Larkheels are to be 
faſtened to them, that they may be kept in an 
upright poſition z for they are very liable, when 
in their greateſt beauty, to be blown down all 
manner of ways by a ſtrong wind, ſhewing them- 
ſelves in a very ruinous condition; and this may 
be prevented by drawing a packthread artfully 
the whole length, and fallening the plants to the 
horizontal rods, which may be concealed between 
the rows. 
When the plants begin to flower, your eye muſt 
daily attend them ; and on the firſt appearance of 
ſingle flowers, and even ſemi-doubles and doubles, 
of dull and bad colours, they mult be drawn up 

1 the roots, and thrown away: A repetiticn 
of ' this work muſt be made as often as ſuch 
inferior flowers preſent themſclves, until the blow 


is over, Thus your ſhow of Larkſpurs will be 
more perfect in its double ſtate z and by obſerving 
this practice every year, and changing the foil, 
may be continued ſo: They will glow in the 
different colours of red, white, pink, blue, aſh- 
coloured, purple, &c. Str.pes of different kinds 
allo will preſent themſelves, mixing with all theſe 
colours; ſo that ſome flowers will ſhew themſelves 
variegated and full double, others ſelt- coloured. 
aſſuming the different tinges of red, white, blue, 
&c. The lelf-coloured ones, however, in my 
opinion, are in general more beautiful than the 
variegated ; and of all thoſe, the Double-red is to 
be preferred. This is known among Gardeners 
by the name of Roſe Larkſpur. It always grows 
ſtrong, if not crowded ; and the flowers adorn 
the upper part a third part of the whole length, 
ſo that the greateſt caution ſhould be uſed in 
keeping up this ſort among others: For though it 
is only a ſeminal variety, and liable to loſe 
its colours, yet the greateſt quantity of the 
like plants will be produced from ſeeds gathered 
of that fort. Scme think the ſeeds ſhould be 
gathered from the bottom- parts of the plant only, 
and that the tops ſhould be nipped off; but this is 
needleſs trouble, and deſtroys the beauty of tl e 


plants before they are out of blofſcm. I he ſeeds at 


every part of the plant will be good, provided 
it be well ripened ; but thoſe on the upper part 
of the plant hardly ever ripen ſo well as thoſe 
on the lower, becauſe the lower ones ſucceed the 
firſt-blown flowers, are generally larger, ripen 
ſooner, and have a bolder look ; and as {uch are 
preferable, though not of ſuperior quality, if 
thoſe higher up are well ripened. 

The leeds of theſe plants ſhould be gathered 
every day, taking the veſſels firſt from the bot- 
tom of the plant, as they open firſt, and ſo pro- 
ceeding to the others, as they ſucceed in order; 
becauſe if you were to wait until all were ripe, 
the lower veſſels would have diſcharged their leeds, 
which are generally thought the beſt, and ſome 
only upon the upper part of the plant would be 
tound tor uſe, When the ſeeds are gathered, they 
ſhould be laid a few days to dry in an wy place, 
and then ſowed, for the ſhow the ſucceed- - 
ing ſummer. As theſe flowers are ſo very 
ornamental, a ſowing alſo in a ſimilar mannec 
ſhould be made in the ſpring, to fucceed thoie 
of the former, which will come in when their 
beauty is over, and continue until autumn. 
And as it is not intended that the ſceds from this 
ſpring ſowing ſhould be collected, you need nat 

very nice in drawing out the ſingle and bad- 
coloured ones, unleſs they grow ſo thick as to 
crowd and choak the others; but you ma let 
them all grow promiſcuouſly together, to make 
as great a ſhow at a diſtance as poſſible. 

Larkſpurs have been generally jown in patches, 
but ſuch practice is ſimilar to planting 1 vhps in 

atches; it is trifling: To do fine Larbipurs 
juſtice, they ſhould be ſown in long rows, às di- 
rected. 

Larkſpurs, in their ſingle ſtate, are very heau- 
tiful, and would be highiy valuable, ware tlicy 
not ſo much excelled by the variety of culours 
and Doubles which are obtained by gocd cul- 
ture, 

When Larkſpurs have obtained poſſeſſion of a 
garden, ſhould their culture be neglected, they 
will ſow themſelves, and come up all over the 
contiguous parts of the garden without oider, 
Among ſuch I have ſeen ſome admirable Double, 
four or five feet high; bur theſe in time will de 
generate, and in a few years only the Single 
Blue, the Pale-red, and fomert.mes the White, will 
prelent themſelves to view. 2 
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Titles. tariis monopbyllis, rorollis bexapetalis, capſulis ter nis, 
' nellariis monophyllis, caule ſubdiviſo. Caſpar Bau- foliis multipartitis. Cluſius calis it, Delpbinium 
| hine calls it, Con/olida regalis arvenſis, flere ceruleo, | elatior, fimplici fore; and Caſpar Bau'iiine, Con- 
Cammerarius, Conſolida regalis; Tournefort, Del- | lida regalis, flore minore, It grows naturally in 
phinium ſegetum, flore cæruleo; and Gerard, Con- Mauritania. | 
ſolida regalis ſyluveftris. It grows naturally in open 4. Italian Larkſpur is, Delphin um neffariis © 
fields, and frequently among corn in England, | diphyllis, corollis enneapetalis, capſulis ternis, foltis 
and molt parts oi Europe. multipartitis ebtufis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Con- 
2, Royal Larkſpur is, Delphinium nectariis mo- | ſolida regalis latifolia, parvo flare. It grows natu- 
nophyllis, caule ſimplici. Dodonæus calls it, Flos | rally in Italy, Sicily, Melita, and Paleſtine. 
regius; Caſpar Bauhine, Conſolida regalis bortenfis, 5. Dalmatian Larkſpur is, Delpbinium nei. 
flere majore & ſimplici; allo, Conſolida regalis bor- | riis diphyllis petalo brevioribus, foliis palmatis: lobis 
tenſis, fore minore; allo, Conſolida regalis, fore ma- | obtuſi:. Caſpar Bavhine calls it, St2phiſagria. It 
jore & multiplici. It is not certain in what part | grows naturally in Iftria, Dalmatia, Calabria, 
of the world this ſpecies naturally grows. Apulia, and Crete. 
3. Mauritanian Larkſpur is, Delpbinium nec- | 
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DI ANTHUS, The: NX. 
T has been cuſtomary to arrange one or two ſpe- Double China Pink. However cſteemed the we 
I cies of the Dianthus among the tribe of An- Single forts may be by ſome people, the Double China 
nuals, becauſe if they are ſown in the ſpring, they | are certainly the fineſt flowers; for ſometimes Pink 
will perfect their flowers and ſeeds in one year, | their multiplicity of petals is fo great as to fill deſcribed. 
dying for the moſt part the winter following ; but | the flower; and then what can be conceived 
they may as well be termed Perennials, ſince with finer than flowers of this nature adorned with 
proper management they may be made to conti- | ſuch lively and ſtriking bright and rich colours ? 
nue many years. As Annuals, however, I ſhall | fo that if a few of the ſingle forts are deſired, a 
treat of — here, and afterwards give directions far greater quantity of doubles are to be ſougl.t 
ſo to manage them, that the roots may be pre- for, as the blow will be by far more elegant and 
ſerved to produce flowers in ſucceeding ſummers. | noble. In order to have theſe flowers dou— 
The forts that naturally fall under preſent conſi- | ble, ſeeds muſt be collected from the double 
deration are, | flowers of the beſt properties: Such double ſeeds 
Species. 1. The China Pink. ſeldom produce ſingle flowers; whilſt ſeeds 
2. The Annual Sweet-William. ef the ſingle forts rarely produce flowers of the 
3. German Pink. double kind. 
4. Superb Pink. As Annuals, then, let us conſider the ma- Culture. 
1. China Pink. Of this there are two beau- | begement of thele plants. For this purpoſe, 
Chins - pifil adloctcs, 'wis. having obtained good ſeeds, ſow them on a mo- 
Pink. 3 derate hotbed in the beginning of March. The 
Varieties, Single China Pink, plants will foon come up, when they ſhould have 
Double China Pink. as much free air as poſſible; for they will be 
Single Single China Pink. I have diſtinguiſhed the | ruined by being too much drawn. They mult be 
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1. The Wild Larkſpur is titled, Delpbinium 


Single from the Double fort, becaule there is a 
very great elegance attending it even in that 
ſtate; and ſome Single flowers of this ſpecies are 
by many equally deſired with the Double; for 
the colour being ſo exceeding bright and clear, 
and the variegation often fo diſtinct, ſome people 
fancy they can indulge more, by beholding 
theſe properties on a ſingle petal, than when 
by a multiplicity of them they form a full 
Be that as it may, both the forts, for 
they differ in nothing but their double flowers, 
ſeldom ariſe higher than about a foot; and the 
ſtalk naturally branches out, for the better ſup- 
The blow will be in July, 
and the ſucceſſion will be continued during two 
months or more; nay, I have had them flower 
until November, when the ſeverity of the winter 


flower. 
port of the flowers. 


coming on, put a period to their further gaicty. 


2 — 


hardened by degrees; and when all danger of 
froſt is over, they ſhould be planted out in rows, 
in beds about four feet and a half broad. Moiſt 
weather, if poſſible, ſhould be choſen for this per - 
formance; and if the weather comes het imme- 
diately after, they ſhould be ſhaded until they have 
taken good root. This will not be long; for I 


would adviſe taking up as much mould with 


them as poſſible; and let the operation be made 
with the utmc ſt diſparch. In July they will flower, 
and continue 10 for ſome months. The ſecds of 
the earlieſt flowers will be ripe in the autumn, 
when they ſhould be carefully gathered, and pie- 
ſerved until the ſpring following tor ſowing. 

In order to have theſ roots continue for two 
or more years, ſow the ſeeds carly in April, upon 
a moderate hotbed, and prick them out as before, 
forming a bed of them in a dry ſoil and warm 

ſituation, 
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ſituation. As they begin to ſpindle for flowering, 
nip them off, and continue to do ſo, not per- 
micting them to flowet the firſt ſummer. There 
will be no danger of theſe plants being killed, 
tor they are naturally very hardy, and the ſum- 


mer fotlowing they will produce the moſt perfect 


blow. From theſe the beſt ſeeds are to be ga- 
thered; and from theſe allo offsets may be taken 
in July, which will grow, and become good 
N and by this way alſo the ſtock may be 
ept up for many ycars. 
Annual 2. Annual Sweet William. The leaves of this 
Sweet ſpecics are narrow. The flower-ſtalks are upright, 
Wiliem, and ariſe to about a foot in height. The flowers 
form a {mall head at the end of the ſtalk ; they 
are of a pale-red colour, and have obtule, oval 
G icales to the calyx. 
erman kf b 

Pink, 3. German Pink. The leaves are very narrow. 
The ſtalks are ſlender, low, and branching. The 
flowers grow ſingly, are ſhort, and hardly appa- 
rent at ihe calyx; they will be in blow in July, 

and the jeeds ripen in September. 
and 4. Superb Fink is a Biennial. The radical 
Sup*rb leaves arc numerous, narrow, and of a blueiſh- 
_ green colour. The ſtalk is ere, and garniſhed 

eſcribed. >. 3 5 

with leaves placed oppoſite at the joints. The 
flowers are produced in panicles from the tops 
of the ſtalks, their calycinal ſcales are very ſhort, 
and the edges of the petals are cut into a mulri- 
tude of very narrow 1egments : They appear in 
June and July, and the ſceds ripen in September. 
Theſe forts are eaſily raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a common hotbed in March; and after the 
plants come up, give them much air, and harden 
them by degrees, In May, plant them out in 


Culture. 
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beds, like the other ſorts, water them in dry 


weather, keep them clean from weeds z and this 
is all the nurſing they will require. A few plants 
of the ſecond and third ſorts, to encreaſe the 
variety, will be ſufficient ; but the Superb Pink 
is very beautiful, exccedingly fragrant, and de- 
ſerving of a place in every good collection. 

1. The China Pink is titled, Dianthus floribus Titles. 
ſolitariis, ſquamis calycinis ſubulatis patulis tubum 
equantibus, corollis dentatis. Tournefort calls it, 
Caryopiylius Sinenfis ſupinus, leuceji folio, fore 
unico. It is a native of China. 

2. Annual Sweet-William is, Dianthus floribus 
agzregatis capitatis, ſquamis calycinis ovatis obtuſis 
muticis tubum ſuperantibus. In the Hortus Upſal. 
it is termed, Dianthus floribus aggregatis, capitulo 
mag no, ſquamis calycinis ovatis obtuſis magnis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Caryophyllus ſylveſtris proli- 
fer; Moriſon, Caryophyllus fylveflris annuus, multis 
capſulis fimul jundtis, donatus. It grows common 
in Spain, Italy, many parts of Germany, and the 
South of France. 

3. German Pink is, Dianthus floribus ſolitariis, 
ſquamis ca'ycinis oflonis florem ſuperantibus. Calpar 
Bauhine calls it, Caryophylio prolifero affinis, unico 
ex quolibet capitulo flore, and Tabernzmontanus, 
Caryophyllus Fylreftris minimus. It grows natu- 
rally in Germany, 

4. Superb Pink is, Dianthus floribus panicula- 
tis: ſquamis calycinis brevibus acuminatis, corollis 
multi ſido-capillaribus, caule eretto. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Caryophyilus ſimplex alter, flore laciniato 
odoratiſſimo , and Cluſius, Caryophylius ſytue/tris 6. 
It grows naturally in Germany- 
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$ i. ſeveral ſpecies of this genus are very 


ſhowy, have great dignity of look, are eaſy 


of culture, and will grow in almoſt any ſituation. 
The varieties are numerous, but the real ſpecies are, 
1. The Purple Fox-glove. 


e 2. The Yellow Fox-glove. 
3. The lron-coloured Fox-glove. 
4. The Broad- leaved Small Spaniſh Fox- 
glove. SEEN, 
5. The Narrow-leaved Taller Spaniſh Fox- 
glove. 
Bails . Purple Fox-Glove. Of this there are many 


Fex- glote varieties, and the parent of them all is the Com- 
deſcribed, mon Red Fox-glove. This plant grows in ſeveral 
parts of England, particularly in Warwickſhire, 
where the commons and fields are adorned with 
them: In the lanes about Nun-Eaton, Anſty, 
Bedworth-Heath, Coventry, &c. there is no 
end of them ; but their charms are unnoticed 
by the toiling peaſant. It is a Biennial. The 
leaves are long, broad, rough, and hairy. The 
ſtalk is uprighr, firm, and will grow to about a 
yard high. It is garniſhed with the ſame ſort of 


* 
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leaves as the radical one, though narrower and 
ſmaller; and the top is garniſhed with a long, 
looſe thyrie of theſe ſhowy flowers: Theſe are 
placed on one fide of it, are of a reddiſh-purple 
colour, with white ſpots on the under-lip ; they 
will be in blow in June and July, and produce 
ripe feeds in Auguſt and September. 

Of this ſpecies there are the following varie- 


ties, which uſually retain their difference from 
ſeeds : 


The White Fox-Glove, 

The Purple Fox-glove, \ 

The Dwarf Red. 

The laſt of theſe ſpecies ſeldom grows higher 
than about a foot. 

2. Yellow Fox-glove. Of this allo there are Yellow 
ſeveral varieties; ſuch as, the Large-flowering Farger? 
Yellow Fox-glove, the Small Yellow, and the es. 
Cream coloured Fox glove. In the leaves alſo 
there is ſome difference; but they are all ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſoft, obtuſe, and thoſe on the ſtalks are 
very narrow. The ſtalk is upright, firm, and 
will grow to be two feet high. The upper part 

of 


Varieties. 
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of it is adorned with the flowers, ranged on one 1. The Purple Fox-glove is titled, D:gitalis Tiiles. 
ſide of itz the beſt forts are of a bright-yellow | calycrnis feliolis ovatis aunts, corollis obtiſis: labid 
colour; they will be in blow in June and July, | ſuperiore integro In the Hortus Clffort. it is 
and ripen their ſecds in the autumn. _ termed, Digitalis foliolis caiycinis ovatis, Caſpar 
los- 3. The Iron coloured Fox-glove is much | Bauhine calls it, Digitalis purpurea, folio aſpero ; 
coloured eſtermed in our gardens. The leaves are ſmaller | and Dodonæus, Digitalis purpurea. It grows 
Fox-zlove than thoſe of the Common Purple Fox: glove, | common upon hungry foils in molt of the ſouthern 
deſcribed. but the ſtalk riſes in our hungry white clays at | parts of Europe. 
Gumley to be upwards of eight feet high; a 2. Yellow Fox-glove is, Digitalis calycinis fo- 
thing not common in other and richer ſoils, its | /olis lanceolatis, corollis acutis: lalis ſuperiore bi- 
uſual growth being from three to four feet. The | do. In the Hortus Cliſfort. it is termed, Digita- 
top is adorned with the flowers near a yard Jong: | is feliis calycinis ſubalatis, flrribus imbricatis, Caſ- 
Theſe are ſmall, and of a ruſty-iron colour; they | par Bauhine calls it, D#igiralts major lutea, five 
will be in blow from June to the end of the ſum- pal ida, parvo flere; and Morilon, Digitalis lutea, 
mer-· months; and good {eeds from the firſt-blown | mizore flore, It grows naturally in France and 
flowers may be gathered in the autumn. Italy. 
varieties. There are two or three varieties of this ſpe- 3. Iron-coloured Fox-glove is, Digicalis caly- 
cies ; one with a very branching ſtalk, and another | cinis folrolis ovatis obtufis, corolle labio inſeriore 
of very low growth, called the Dwarf Iron-co- | longitudine fleris. Van Royen calls it, Digitalis 
loured Fox-glove. foliolis calycinis ovatis obiufis ; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Broad- 4. Broad-leaved Small Spaniſh Fox-glove hath | Dig talis anguſtifolia, flore ferrugineo ; Moriſon, 
jet 1 many ſott, woolly, veined, oval, {pear ſhaped, ſer- Digitalis latifolia, flore ferrugineo ;, and Buxbaum, 
Spaniſh, rated leaves. The ſtalk will grow to about a foot | Digitalis Iutea non rameſa, ſcoræoneræ folio. It 
high, and is garniſhed with Jeaves like the radical | grows naturally in Italy and Conſtantinople. 
ones, but ſmaller, and run one into another. 4. Broad-leaved Smal: Spaniſh Fox-glove 1s, 
The flowers ornament the top in a ſhort thyrſe; Digitalis foliis decurrentilus. Tourncfort calls ic, 
they grow on one ſide, are of a purple colour, Digitalis Hiſpanica purpurea minor; Barrelier, Di- 
with pale-red ſpots about the mouth; they will | gita/is, verbaſea folro, purpurea minor pereanis Fiſ- 
be in blow in June and July, and ripen their | panica; and Boccone, Digitalis, angutto verbaſci 
ſceds in the autumn. folio, montana. It is a native of Spain. 
Sometimes the root of this plant will continue 5. Narrow-leaved Taller Spaniſh Fox-glove is, 
longer than two years. | Digitalis foliis lineari-lanceolotis integerrimg glatris 
5 5. Narrow-lcaved Taller Spaniſh Fox-glove. | baft adnatis. Tournefort calls it, Digitalis Hiſ- 
Narrow- The leaves are narrow, ſmooth, and ſpear-ſhaped. | panica anguftifolia. flore nigricante; and Boccone, 
leaved The ilalk is very robuſt, woody, and ſends out | Digitalis anguſtifolia Hiſpanica. It grows naturally 
Taller a few ſide- branches oppoſite to each other. The | in Spain. 
2 flowers are of a very bad purple inclined to a 
6.965 IDE 
deſcribed, Þlackiſh colour; they adorn the tops of the ſtalks Digitalis is of the claſs and order Didynamia Olaf. 
for a great length; they will be in blow in July, Angioſpermia; and the characters are, and order 
and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn, | in the 
les All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by fowing 1. Car vx is a perianthium divided into five Linvzan 
the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; | roundiſh, acute, permanent ſegments, of which 8 | 
for if they are let alone until the ſpring, they | the upper one is the narroweſt. EOS wm 


often fail growing that year. They bear trani- 
planting very well; but the beſt way is to ſow 
them where they are to remain, and thin them to 
proper diſtances, as they will look better the 
ſummer following in the leaf, and flower ſtronger 
the ſummer after that. For the firſt ſummer after 
ſowing they form themſclves into a beautiful head 
or tuft of leaves; and the ſecond year the ſtalk 
riſes and produces the flowers: The roots, for 
the moſt part, die after that; eſpecially if they 
are in a rich foil; but the laſt two ſorts fre- 
quently ſhoot out aircſh from the root, and con- 
tinue ſome years. 

Any foil or ſituation will do for them; and 
after having once obtained a ſtock, a ſufficient 
number of fine plants will ariſe from ſcattered 
ſeeds, and the ſucceſſion be then kept up without 
further trouble. | 
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2, CoRuLLA is a beli-haped petal. The tube 
is large, patent, and ventricoſe, with a cylindrical, 
contracted baſe, The limb is ſmall, and divided 
into four parts, of Which the upper ſegment is 
more patent than the others, and indented ; but 
the lower-lip is the largeſt. 

3. STAMINA are four ſubulated filaments in- 
ſerted in the baſe of the corolia, with bipartite, 
acuminated antheræ. Of theſe filaments, two arc 
longer than the others. 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an acuminated ger- 


men, a {imple ſtyle the ſituation of the ſtamina, 
and an acute ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, acuminated cap- 
ſule, formed of two valves, contains two cells, 
and, as the ſeeds ripen, opens on both ſides. 

6. SEMINa, The feeds are ſmall, numerous, 
and angular. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


i. 


Species. 


Deſcrip. * 
tion of 
Fullers 


. 


DIPSACUS 


HERE are only three ſpecies of this genus, 


| all of which ſhould be conſidered as Bien- 
nials, called, 

1. Fullers Teazel. 

2. Jagged-leaved Teazel. 

3. Small Wild Teazel. 

1. Fullers Teazel is a variety of the Common 
Wild Teazel, which is found growing on dry 
banks in molt parts of England. I he root is 


thick, white, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. 


an d 
J:gged- 
l-avecd 
Teazel. 


Varicty. 


Small 
Wild 
Teazel 
dulcribed, 


Culture. 


The {talks are upright, firm, armed with ſtrong, 
crooked prickles, and four or five feet high. 
Ihe leaves are large, more than a foot long, 
pointed, ſerrated, prickly. of a light-green colour, 
gro oppolite, and ſurround the ſtalk with their 
baſe, forming there a baſon, which is frequently 
tull of rain water. The flowers terminate the 
ſtalks and finaller branches in large conical 
heads; they are of a reddiſh colour, appear in 
Janes and July, and the feeds ripen in September. 

2. Jagged-leaved Teazel. | he ltalxs rife to 


about a yard high; they arc upright, branching, 


and armed with ſpines. 1he leaves are long, 
narrow, jagged at the edges, prickly, grow op- 
polite by pairs, and ſurround the ſtal' with their 
baſe. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in imooth, 
oval heads; they are of a purple colour, ap- 
pear in June and July, and the ſceds ripen in 
September. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with {inuated 
leaves, 

3. Small Wild Teazel. The ſtalk is upright, 
branching, and full of ſtrong, crooked thorns, 
1 he leaves are long, narrow, ſerrated, prickly 
on the back part, eared at their bale, grow Oppo— 
ſize, but do not ſurround the itali; with their 
baſe. The flowers are collected in ſmall, round- 
iſh heads, and form the appearance or ſome of 
our Thiltles z they are of a whiath or reddiſh 
colour, appear in July, and the iceds ripen in 
the autumn, | 

Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in the ſpring in the places where they 
are to remain. When tacy come up, they ſhould 
be thinned, leaving the largelt at leaſt a foot and 
a half diſtant from each other, and the ſmaller 
a foot or more. All ſummer the ground thould 
be kept clean from weeds, and the luminer tollow- 
ing the plants will flower, and perfect their iceds, 
ſoon after which the roots decay. 

The firſt fort is cultivated in the Welt of Eng- 
land in great plenty for the Fullers ule, to whom 
it is highly ſerviceable for raiſing the knay upon 
wocllen cloth. "The ſeed is generally fown by 
broad-caſt in March; and after the plants come 
up, they are hoed in the manner of Turneps, 
leaving them about a foot aſander every way. 
Thi hoeing ſhould be performed in dry weather, 
the more effectually to kill the weeds. If they 
ariſe again in ſuch plenty as to incommode the 
plants, a ſecond hoeing ſhould be repeated; and 
at the ſame time a further thinning of the plants 


may be made, if the land is rich and good; or 


all thole which had cicaped the hoe the former 
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time, may be now taken out. Long before the 
autumn, your plants will have grown ſtrong 
enough to defend themſelves from weeds. During 
the winter they will form an healthy, boid, and 
lively appearance, the leaves being large, and of 
an elegant green colour; in the ſpring the ſtalks 
will advance for flowering, which will be in 
July; and in Auguit the heads will be at to be 
cut ior uſe, When they are cut, they are ge- 
nerally tie! in bundles, and ſet in the fun, or a 
warm airy place to dry. A peck of feed is ſuf- 
ficient to ow an acre ;z and a good crop of an 
acre, when cut and tied in bundles, will be 
worth about eight pounds; to ſuch an advantage 
may land be brought, where ſuch a commedity 
is wanted ! However, this 1s not peculiar to all 
countries, but to thoſe only where cloth mana— 
factures are carried on. 

1. The Fullers Teazel is titled, Dipſacus ſoliis 
ſeſſililus ſerratis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, 
Dipſacus feliis connato-perfoliatis ; in the Jlortus 
Clijjert. Dipſacus capitulis forum conicis. Hudſon 
calls it, Digſacus foliis ſeſſilibus ſerratis, ariſtis 
fru dds recurvis; Caſpar Bauhine, Diſſacus ſy/ve/< 
tris aut virga peftoris major; allo, Dipſacus ſa- 
tivus; Dodonzus, Dip/acus ſylveſeris; and Lobel, 
Corduus fullonum. It grows naturally in England, 
France, and Italy. 

2. Jagged leaved Teazel is, Dipſacus foliis con- 
natis ſinuatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Dipſacus 
Folio luciniato. It grows naturally in Alſace. 

3. Small Wild Teazcl is, Dipſacus folits petio- 
latis appendiculatis, In the Hlertus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Dipſacus capitulis florum ſubzlebeſts. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Dipſacus fytveftris: capitulo mi- 
nore, ſ. virga paſtoris minar; Dodonwus, Dipſc:cus 
tertius; Gerard, Dipſacus minor, ſeu dirga pajicris ; 
and HKarkinſon, Virga paſtoris. It grows naturally 
in England and France. 


Dipſacus is of the claſs and order Te:irondria 
Mon gynia; and the characters are, 


1. Caryvx. The general perianthium contains 
many flowers, and is compoled of many narrow, 
permanent leaves, which are longer than the fgo- 
rets. The proper perianthium is ſituated above 
the germen, and 1s ſcarcely viſible. 

2. COROLLA conſiſts of, one tubular petal di- 
vided at the brim into four ere& ſegmend, of 
which the exterior one is larger, and more acute 
than the others. 
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3. STAMINA are four capillary filaments longer 


— 


then the corolla, having incumbent anther:e. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiits of a germen ſituated 
below the flower, a filiforme ſtyle the length ct 
the corolla, and a imple ſtigma. | 

6. PERICARPlUM. There is none, 

C. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, column- 
ſhaped, and coronated, with an undivided, caly- 
cinal border. 

The general receptacle is conical, and divided 
into partitions by a multitude of long, prickly 
palz, | ; 
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F this genus are, 
1. #gyptian Doliches of I ablab. 
2. Chineſe Dolicho;. 
3. American Dolichos, 
4. Ariſtated Dolichos, 


1. Egyptian Dolichos of Lablab. The ſtalks 


Egyptian are weak, taper, branching, and twiſt about any 


Chineſe, 


American 


and 
Ariltlated 
Bolichos, 


L 1 
IpeSless 


' abound. 


thing that is near them for ſupport. The leaves 
are large, pointed, and ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the Common Kidney-bean. The flowers come 
out in cluſters from the ſides of the branches; 
they are of a white colour, appear in Auguſt, 
and are ſuccceded by pods, containing ripe feeds, 
in the autumn. 

2. Chineſe Dolichos, This riſes with a weak, 
winding {talk to a conſiderable height. The leaves 
are large, pointed, and of a dcep-green colour, 
The flowers are produced in conſiderable large 
erect bunches from the upper- parts of the plant; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and are tuc- 
ceeded by pendulent pods, containing ripe ſeeds, 
in the autumn. 

3. American Delichos. This plant twiſts about 
trees, in the manner of the former, and it ſup— 
ported arrives at a great height. Ihe leaves are 

retty large, of a good green colour, aud much 
ike thoſe of the Common N.dnry-b an. The 
flowers are produced from the fides of the 
branches in July and Auguſt; they ar» f a pale- 
red or browniſh colour, and arc !4..yacd by ex- 
tremely long, ſmoorh pod, containing che feeds. 

4. Ariſtated Delichos, The ſtalxs are taper 
and climbing, in the manner of the others, The 
lczves are oval, ublong, ſharp-po:nted, and ſmonth, 
The flowers are produced, two or three toge— 
ther, on footſtalks ariſing fron the wings of the 
leaves ; they appear about the lame time with the 


former, and are ſucceeded by ſhort, narrow, aril- 


tated pods, containing the ſceds. 

The ſeeds of all theſe forts are fomewhat like 
thoſe of the K dney- bean, but are mere oval, and 
are cat as food by the inhabitants where they 
If they are ſown the beginning of May 
in a rich, fine garden-mould, the plants will 
come up and flower in the autumn; bat as plants 


from ſuch late fowings rarely ripen their leeds, 


it will be proper to bring them forward by a 
hotbed in the ipring. In order to effect this, ſow 
two or three ſecds in each pot, and plunge them 
into a moderate hotbed. When the plants are 
about two inches high, draw out the weakeſt, and 


leave one plant only in cach pot. 


—— 
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due waterihgs, and ſufficient air, to prevent their 


drawing too weak; thruſt ſticks by the ſides of 
each for their ſupport z harden them by degrees 
to bear the open air by the end of May; and 
then turn them out, with the mould at the rovts, 
into the places where they are deſigned to re- 
main. They mult be well watered and ſhaded at 
firſt, ſtuck with ſticks like Kidney-beans, and 
managed accordingly. 

If theſe plants are raiſed later in the ſummer, 
and taken into a temperate bar love, they will 
continue to flower great part of the winter, and 
afford plenty of good feeds for a ſucceſſion. 

1. The firſt ſpecics is titlꝰd, Doticbos velubilis, 
legumin bus ovato-acinacifermivus, ſeminilus h tis 
Helo arcuato verſus alleram extremitatem. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Phaſeolus AMęypticus nigro ſemine; 
and A lpinus, Phaſeolus niger. Lab! b, It grows 
naturally in Ægypt | 

2. The ſecond ipecies is titled, Deli: hos volubelic, 
pedunculis mullijloris ertfis, leguminibus pendults 
cylindricts torulnſis, Rumphius calls it, Dzlichos 
Sinenſ/;zs, It grows naturally in Tadia, 

3. The third ſpecies is. Dolicbes vclubilis, le- 
guminibus ſubcylindricis lævibus longiſſimis. It grows 
naturally in America. - | 

4. lhe fourth ſpecies is, Dolichos volubilis, 
peduncul s bifloris axillaribus, leguminibus linearibus 
comprejjcs ariſtd terminali rea, It grows naturally 
in America, | 

Dolicl es is of the claſs and order Diadelpbia 
Decand+ia ;, and the characters are, 

i. CaLYX is a very monophylious, equal pe- 
rianthium, indented in four parts, the upper 
denticle being emarginated, | 

2. COROLLA is papilionaceous. The vexillum 
is large, roundiſn, emarginated, reflexed, and 
as two oblong, parallel, longitudinal, ſkinny, 
callous parts, growing to the baſe, and preſling 
the wings. The ale are oval, obtuſe, and the 
length ot the carina. The carina is lunular, com- 
pictied; and the length of the al. 

3. STAMINA are diadelphous filaments, with 
ſimple anther 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a linear, compreſſed 
germen, a riſing ſlyle, and a barbated ſtigma, 

5. PERICARPIUM is a large, oblong, acumi- 
nated pod, formed of two valves, and containing 
two cells. 

6. SzMINA., The ſeeds 


are many, elliptical, 
and vivaliy comprsſird. | 
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and ſlightly cut on the edges, 
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HE ſhort lived ſpecies of this genus are 


uſually called, 

1. Common Whi:low-grals. 

2. Speedwell-leaved Whitlow-graſs. 

3. Hairy Alpine Whitlow-grais. 

4. Wreathen-podded Whitlow-grals. 

1. Common Whitlow-grals is a weed growing 
naturally upon walls and arid places in moſt parts 
of England. The root conſiſts of a few fibres, 
which ſtrike into the crevices of rocks, old walls, 
&c. The leaves are (mall, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, 
The ſtalks are 
round, naked, and grow to about four or five 
inches high. The flowers are produced from the 
tops in long ſpikes; their colour is white; they 
appear in April, and are ſucceeded by oblong 
pods, containing ripe leeds, in May. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with jagged 
leaves. 

2, Speedwell-leaved Whitlow-graſs. This ſpe- 
cies grows naturally upon walle, ſhady woods, 
banks, &c. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, and 
indented. The ſtalks are branching, grow to be ten 
inches high, and are adorned with leaves, which 
cloſely embrace them with their baſe. The flowers 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks in looſe 
ſpikes; their colour is whitez they appear in 
May, and are ſucceeded by oblong pods, contain- 
ing ripe ſeeds, in June, 

3. Hairy Alpine Whitlow-graſs. The leaves 
are oval, hairy, indented, and hoary. The ſtalk 
riſes to about eight inches high, and is adorned 
with one ſpear-ſhaped leaf only. The flowers 
come out — the tops of the ſtalks in kind of 
ſpikes; their colour is white, and the edges of 
the petals are indented; they appear in May, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmooth, oval, oblique, pedicel- 
lated pods, containing ripe feeds, in June. 

4. Wreathen-podded Whitlow-graſs. This ſpe- 
cies is a Biennial, and ſometimes the roots will 
continue longer. The radical leaves are oblong, 
hoarv, and indented on the edges. The ſtalks 
are upright, 8 grow to a foot in height, 
and are cloſely garniſhed with leaves above half 
their height; but towards the tops they are al- 
moſt deſtitute of theſe ornaments. 


A 


The flowers 
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are produced in kind of looſe ſpikes from the 
tops of the ſtalks; their colour is white; they 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by oblong, 
twiſted peds, containing ripe ſeeds, in July. 


Theſe ſorts are deemed weeds in many parts, Culture. 


and are rarely admitted into gardens; eſpecially 
the firſt ſort, which grows naturally upon walls, 
dry banks, &c. almoſt every-where. They are 
propagated, however, by ſowing the ſceds ſoon 
after they are ripe, or in the autumn. When 
they have once flowered, they will all of them 
ſhed their ſeeds, and maintain the ſucceſſion 
without any trouble, except hocing them up as 
weeds, when they appear in improper places. 


1. Common Whitlow-graſs is titled, Dral a Titles. 


ſcapis nudis, foliis lanceolatis ſuvincifis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Burſa paſteris minor, loculo ob- 
longo; Tournefort, Aiyſſon vulgare, polygont folio; 
Gerard, Paronychia vulgaris; and Parkinſon, Pa- 
ronyckia vulgaris alfines folio. It grows naturally 
in dry places in moſt parts of Europe and North 
America, 

2. Speedwell-leaved Whitlow-graſs is, Draba 
caule ramoſo, foliis cordatis dentatis amplexicaulibus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Burſa paſtoris major loculo 
oblongo; John Bauhine, Burſa paſtoris ſublongo lo- 
culo affinis pulchra planta; Columna, Draba mi- 
nima muralis; and Parkinſon, Thlaſpi verenice 
folio, It grows naturally in different ſituations 
in England, and moſt parts of Europe. 

3. Hairy Alpine Whitlow-grals is, Draba ſcaps 
unifolio, foliis ſubbirſutis, filiculis obliquis pedicella- 
tis. Haller calls it, Drata foliis hir/utis incanis ad 
terram ovatis, ad caulem pauciſſimis dentatis ; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Burſa paſtoris Alpina hirſula. It 
grows naturally on the Alps of Switzerland and 
Lapland. 

4. Wreathen-podded Whitlow-graſs is, Dral a 
folits caulinis numeroſis incanis, filiculis oblongis ob- 
liquis. In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Draba 
caule ramoſo folioſo, foliis dentatis. Plukenet calls 
it, Leucojum ſeu lunaria vaſculo oblongo intorto ; 
Petiver, Lunaria contorta major; and Ray, Luna- 
ria vaſculo ſublongo intorto, It grows naturally on 


the Alps, and the like fituations in moſt parts of 
Europe. 
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HE Annvals of this ſpecies are, 

1. Moldavian Dragon's Head, or Mol- 
davian Baum. | | 

2. Hoary Oriental Dragon's Head, or Eaſtern 
Moldavian Baum. 

3. Willow-leaved Oriental Dragon's Head. 

4. Pendulous- flowered Dragon's Head. 

5. Thyme-flowered Dragon's Head. 

6. Grand-flowered Dragon's Head. 


1. Moldavian Dragon's Head, or Moldavian 
Baum. The ſtalks are upright, branching, and 
ow to about a foot and a halt high. The 
3 are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and 
row oppoſite to each other at the joints, The 


: 


45 are produced in whorls from the boſom 


of the leaves at the joints; their colour is blue, 


Hoary 
Oriental, 


Willow- 
leaved 
Oriental, 


Pendu- 
lous- 


fowrred, 


Thyme- 
flowered 


though there is a variety with white flowers 
they appear in July, and often continue in ſuc- 
ceſſion until the end of Auguſt, ſoon after which 
ripe ſeeds from the firſt- blown flowers may be ga- 
thered. | 

This plant is a ſtrong aromatic, and 13 propa- 
gated by many. chiefly on account of the balſamic 


- odour it emits, eſpecially when rubbed. 


2. Hoary Oriental Dragon's Head, or Eaſtern 
Moldavian Baum. The ſtalks are hoary, ſquare, 
put out a few branches from the ſides, and riſe 
to a foot and a half high. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, hoary, indented, and grow oppoſite to 
each other at the joints. From the boſom of the 
leaves the flowers come out in whorls, almoſt the 
whole length of the ſtalk ; their colour is blue, 
though there is a variety of it with yellow flowers; 
they 
ripen in the autumn. 


3. Willow-leaved Oriental Dragon's Head. The 


ſtalk is upright, about a foot high, and rarely 

roduces any branches from the ſides. The 
—— are long, narrow, entire, and grow op 
lite to each qther at the joints. From the boſom 
of the leaves the flowers come out in whorls; 
they are ſmall, and of a pale- blue colour; they 
appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. 

4. Pendulous-flowered Dragon's Head. The 
ſtalks are ſlender, ſquare, and hardly a foot high. 
The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, crenated, and 
grow oppoſite to each other on moderately long 
tootſtalks. The flowers are produced in whorls 
at the joints; they are of a deep-blue colour, 
and hang downward z they appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 

5. Thyme-flowered Dragon's Head. The ſtalks 
are upright, ſquare, and about a foot and a half 
high. The lower leaves are — ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, and grow on long footſtalks z they di- 
miniſh in ſize as they approach the top, where 
they are ſmall, and fit cloſe, without any foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out in whorls at the 
Joints. The varieties are the Pale-blue, the Pale- 
purple, E * Blue ſtained with red; they are 
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appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds. 
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all ſmall, and of little figure; they make their 
appearance about the ſame time with the former 
ſorts, and the ſeeds ripen accordingly. 

6. Grand- flowered Dragon's Head. 


The ſtalks and 


are upright, ſquare, put out a few branches from Grand- 
the fides, and grow to about two feet high. The flowered 
leav s are oval, oblong, obtuſely ſerrated, and Dragon's 


= oppoſite to each other at the joints. The 4 


owers are produced in whorls from the boſoms 
of the leaves at the joints; they are very large, 
of a bright-blue colour, and make a good ſhow , 
they appear about the ſame time with the former 
ſorts, continue a long time in blow, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


ead 


eſcribed, 


Theſe are all very hardy Annuals, and are pro- Culture. 


pagated by ſowing the ſeeds, cither in the autumn 
or ſpring, in the places where they are deſigned 
to remain. After they come up, they will require 
no trouble, except thinning them where they ar 
too cloſe, keeping them clean from weeds, ind 
watering. them in dry weather, If the ſeeds are 
fown in the autumn, they will flower earljer than 
thoſe lowed in the ſpring; nevertheleſs plants 
raiſed in the ſpring will flower early enough to 
afford ripe ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. Any common 
mould made fine will do for them, though the 
richer this is, the ſtronger the plants will be; 
and if they can have a ſhady ſituation it will be 
more ſuitable to them, ſhould the ſail happen 
to be ſandy, dry, or of a hot nature. x 

1. Moldavian Dragon's Head, or Moldavian 
Baum, is titled, Dracocephalum floribus verticil+ 
latis, bracteis lanceolatis : ſerraturis capillaceis. In 
the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, Dracocephalum 
floribus verlicillatis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Meliſſa peregrina, folio oblongo; 
and Cammerarius, Meliſſa Moldavica. It grows 
naturally in Moldavia. 

2. Hoary Oriental Dragon's Head, or Eaſtern 
Moldavian Baum, is, Dracocephalum floribus ver- 
ticiltatis, bradteis oblongis : ſerraturis Jpinofis, foliis 
ſubtamentoſis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Dracocephalum floribus verticillatis, foliis lanceola- 
tis, floribus oblongis. Tournefort calls it, Molda- 
vica orientalis, betonice folio, flore magno, violaceo ; 
Volkamer, Sideritis incana, olee folio, floſculis ex 
incarnato candicantibus, Monis Libani ; and Mo- 
riſon, Sideritis annua, flore luteo, utriculis & foliis 
longioribus. It grows naturally in the Eaſt. 

3. Willow-leaved Oriental Dragon's Head, is, 
Dracocephalum floribus verticillatis, braftcis orbicu- 
latis ſerrato- ciliatis. Van Royen calls it, Dracoce- 
phalum floribus verticillatis, foliis floralibus orbicu- 
latis; and Tournefort, Moldavica orientalis, ſali- 
cis folio, parvo flore ceruleo, It grows naturally 
in the Eaſt. 

4. Pendulous - flowered Dragon's Head is, 
Dracecephalum floribus verticillatis, brafteis oblon- 
gis ovatis integerrimis, corollis majuſculis nutanti- 
bus. Amman calls it, Moldavica betonice folio, 
floribus minorilus ceruleis pendulis. It grows nas 
turally in Siberia. | 
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5. Thyme-flowered Dragon's Head is, Draco- 
cephalum fleribus verlicillatis, bracteis eblongis inte- 
gerrimis, corollis vix calyce majoribus, Comme— 
line calls it, Moldavica orientaiis minima, ocymi 
folio; Amman, Moldavica betonice folio, floribus 
minimis pallide cœruleis; and Van Royen, Cedro- 
nella Tartarica perennis, urtice foliis, floſculis mino- 
ribus ex ceruleo rubentibus. It grows naturally in 
Siberia. 


| 


6. Grand-flowered Dragon's Head is, Draco- 
cephalum fluribus verticillatis, folits ovatis inciſo-cre- 
ratis, brafleis lanceolatis integerrimis. Gmelin 
calls it, Dracocephalum floribus verticillatis, foliis 
oblongis obtufis ſinuato-crenatis, bratteis oblongis. It 
grows naturally in Siberia. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Drypis. 


The ſtalk is angular, jointed, and branching. 
The leaves are ſpear -ſhaped, narrow, nearly 
three-cornered, indented, grow by pairs, and 
each of them is terminated in a ſharp, prickly 
point, The flowers come out in umbels from 
the ends of the branches; they are of a reddiſh 
colour, and the umbels are guarded with ſpines z 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. 


This pony is a Biennial, and 1s propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds the early part of the —.— in 
the places where they are to remain, which muſt 
be very warm, light, dry, and well-defended. 
When they come up, they muſt be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, conſtantly kept clean 
from weeds, watered in dry weather, and by the 
autumn they will be grown to be ſtrong plants; 
and the ſummer following they will flower, and 
perfect their ſeeds. 

If this plant is ſown too early in the ſpring, 


the ſtalks will ſnoot up for flowering in the ſum- 


mer, and afford no good ſeed for a ſucceſſion. 
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There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is named ſimply, Drypis. Micheli calls it, Drypis 
Italica aculeata, floribus albis umbellatis compattis. 
John Bauhine, Drypis Tbeopbraſti ſ. anguillare 
Caſpar Bauhine, Spina alba foliis vidua ; and Mo- 
riſon, Carduus foliis tenuiſſime ſpinofts ad inſtar ju- 
niperi, It grows naturally in Mauritania and 
Italy. 


Drypis is of the claſs and order Pentandria Tri- 
gynia; and the characters are, 


1. CAL vx is a monophyllous, tubular, perma- 
nent perianthium, indented in five parts at the 
top. 

2. CoroLLA is five petals, whoſe ungues are 
the length of the cup, and limbs divided into five 
narrow, acute ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five filaments the length of 
the corolla, having ſimple, oblong, incumbent 
anther. 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oboval germen, 


and three ſimple, ſpreading ſtyles, with ſimple 
ſtigmas. | 

5. PerICARPIUM is a ſmall, roundiſh, unilo- 
cular capſule, covered by the calyx, 


Titles. 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
næau 
ſyſtem. 
The cha. 
racters. 


6. SeMINa. The ſeed is ſingle, bright, and 


kidney-ſhaped. 
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Cakure. in the ſpring, in a bed of common garden mould 
made ſine; they will readily come up, and require 
F 
O this genus there is a well-known. Annual, | 
called, Cretan Viper's Bugloſs. 
This plant admits of two remarkable varieties; 
namely, | 
Varieties, Cretan Broad-leaved Viper's Bugloſs. 
_ Narrow-leaved Cretan Viper's Bugloſs. | 
Cretan Cretan Broad-leaved Viper's Bugloſs. The 
— ſtalks are ſlender, hairy, branching, about a foot 
weg. long, and unleſs ſupported lie on the ground. 
The leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, hairy, three quarters 
of an inch broad, three inches long, and fit cloſe, 
without any footſtalks. The flowers come out in 
thin ſlender ſpikes from the wings of the leaves; 
they are of a reddiſh-purple colour; they come 
out in July, and the ſeeds ripen in September, 
and Narrow-leaved Cretan Viper's Bugloſs. The 
Ee. ſtalks are warted, rough, hairy, and lie on the 
3 ground, The leaves are rather longer than the 
Viper's former ſort, but not much narrower, hairy, often 
Burloſs Warted, and fit cloſe, having no footſtalks. The 


ECHINOPS 


NE ſpecies of this genus comes of courſe 


O in this place, called the Annual Globe 
Thiſtle. 


The ſtalk is upright, firm, white, and grows | 


The plant to about two feet high. The leaves are pinna- 
deſcribed 


* tifid, being compoſed of many ſpear-ſhaped ſeg- 


ments, which end in ſpines; they are of a good 


green colour on the upper fide, and poſſeſſed of 


many brown hairs ; but underneath they are white 


and downy. The flowers come out from the tops 


of the ſtalks in large globular heads; they are 
of a pale-blue colour; they appear in July, and 
for the moſt part are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
the autumn. 


This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 


GLOBE THISTLE. 


| no trouble, except thinning them where they ate 
too cloſe, and keeping them clean from weeds. 
Some ſeeds alſo ſhould be ſown in the autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a warm well ſheltered 
place; for theſe will produce plants, which it 
they ſtand the winter will flower earlier the ſum- 
mer following, and be more certain of — 
good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion ; becauſe if the plan 
flower late in the ſummer, as they frequently do 
from the ſpring-ſowing, and the autumn ſhould 
rove wet, the ſeeds for the moſt part will rot 
ore they come to maturity. ; 
This ſpecies is titled, Echinops capitulis faſci- Titles, 
culatis, calycibus lateralibus ſterilibus foliis ſupra 
ftrigefis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Carduus tomen- 
toſus capitulo majore; Herman, Scabioſa cardui- 
folia annua ;, and Lobel, Spina alba. It grows 
naturally in Spain. 8 a A 
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delcribed. flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 


branches in looſe thin ſpikes; they are ſmall, 


| ſcentibus diſtantibus, caule procumbente, 


CXXXVI. 


and of a reddiſh- purple colour; they appear in 
July, and the — ion in c 180 
Theſe ſorts are pretty permanent from ſeeds; 
but in order to keep them diſtinct, the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in different parts of the garden. 
The. beſt time for ſowing them is the autumn, 
and the plants will flower ſtrong, and perfect 
their ſeeds earlier the ſummer following ; though 
if they are ſown in the ſpring, they will flower, 
and often perfect their ſeeds before the early froſts 
come on. After the ſeeds have once ripened in - 
the garden, you will be pretty ſure of a ſucceſ- 
fion of plants without any trouble. | 
This ſpecies is titled, Echium calycibus frute- T'ye, 
In the x 
Hortus Cliff. it is termed, Echium caule ſimplici, 
foliis caulinis linearibus, floribus ſpicatis ex alis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Echium Creticum anguſtifo- 
lium rubrum ; allo, Echium Creticum latiſolium rus 
| zrum; and Cluſins, Echium Creticum 1, 2. It 
| grows naturally in Crete; alſo in the Eaſt, 


Culture, 
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Af this genus there is one ſpecies, called Op- 
- poſlite-leayed Elatine. 
The plant The ſtalks are round, ſmooth, weak, and about 
deſcribed. ſive or fix inches long. The leaves are oval, 
pointed, and grow oppoſite to each other at the 
Joints: - The flowers are produced from the ends 
and ſides of the ſtalks; they are of a white co- 
| Jour, appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen 
in Augult. | 1 5 | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with red 
flowers. WS. | | 
This is not a cultivated plant, it riſing out of 


Variety. 
Culture. 


s 


HE Annuals of this genus are vſually 
called, 


T 


_—— 


1. Small Viſcous Golden - rod, or Stinking 
Species. Flea-bane. . 
2. Sicilian Flea-bane. 
3. Canada Flea-Bane. 
4. American Erigeron, or Groundſel from 
Buenos Ayres. 
5. Virginian Erigeron. 
Dane 1. Small Viſcous Golden-rod, or Stinking 
dion of = Flea-bane. The ſtalks are uptight, branching, 
— nga; wt and grow to about a foot high. The 
Golden- leaves are ipear-Baped, entire, a little hairy, gluti- 
rod, nous, ſeſſile, grow alternately, and are very ſtrongly 
| ſcented. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
bunches from 'the ends of the branches ; they are 
of a pale-yellow colour, appear in July and Au- 
guſt, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
Sicilian 2. Sicilian Flea-bane. The ſtalks are upright, 


red, branching a little, and grow to about a foot 
high. The leaves are ff ar-ſhaped, grow alter- 
nately, and are of a blackiſh-green colour. The 
flowers come out from the ends of the branches 
on footftalks, which are cloſely ſet with very 
ſmall, narrow, recurved leaves. The flowers 


are of a yellow colour, but of little beauty, 
being deſtitute of thoſe great ornaments to plants 
of this genus, the rays; they appear in 
Augaſt, and the feeds ripen ſoon after. 
+ F 2 — 


July and 


T 


— 
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the mud in ditches and overflowed places. Who- 
ever is deſirous, however, of having it near at hand 
for obſervation, may ſow the ſeeds in ſome ditch 
| or moiſt place, where they will grow, and by 
ſhedding the ſeeds keep up the ſtock without 
further trouble. 

This ſpecies is titled, Elatine foliis oppoſitis. 
Buxbaum calls it, Hydropiper ; Vaillant, Al/naſ- 
trum ſerpyl/ifolium, fore albo tetrapetalo ; allo, 
Afinaſtrum ſerpyllifolium, flore roſes tripetalo It 


Titles, 


e 0583S! 


grows naturally in watery places in moſt countries 
of Europe. | 


JOGORDEE 


CXXXVIII. 


. 


3. Canada Flea-bane. The ſtalks are herba- 2 * 
ceous, branching a little, about a foot and a half Plea. baue 
high, and very hot or biting to the taſte. The 
leaves are numerous, narrow, and much reſemble 
thoſe of Linaria. The flowers come out in pani- 
cles from the ends of the ſtalks ; they are imall, 
and of a whitiſh colour; they appear in June, 
July, and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by downy 
ſeeds, which, if permitted to ſcatter, will ſoon 
ſtock the place with plenty of plants. 

4. American Erigeron, or Groundſel of Buenos 
Ayres. The ſtalks are herbaceous, purpliſh, and 
about a foot and a half high. The leaves are 
curved at their baſe, and of different figures; 
the lower ones being moderately large, jagged, 
and indented, while the upper ones are ſmall, and 
entire. The flowers come out from the tops of 
the ſtalks and ſide-branches in ſmall bunches ; 
they are of a purpliſh colour, appear in July and 
Avgult, and are ſucceeded by ripe, downy ſecds 
ſoon after. | | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow 
flowers. Ego: 

5: Virginian Erigeron. The ſtalks are herba- virginia 
ceous, branching, and about a foot and a halt Erigcroa 
high. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, deſcribed. 
hairy, and when bruiſed emit an agreeable 
odour. The flowers come out from the ends of 


and 
American 
Eriger0n, 


Variety. 


the branches in ſmall tufts; they are ſmall, 
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Titles. 


Cpecies, 


Deſcrip. 
tion © 


Common 
Lentil. 


Its uſes. 


Smooth, 


whitiſh. appear in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen ſoon after. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow 
flowers. 

Theſe ſorts are all propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in beds of common garden-mould made 
fine. This may be effected in the ſpring z but if 
they are ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe, they will flower earlier in the ſummer. When 
the plants come up, they will require no trouble, 
except thinning them to proper diſtances, and 
keeping them clean from weeds, After they have 
once flowered, if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, they will not only afford you plants enough 
for a ſucceſſion, but will come up in ſuch amaz- 
ing plenty all over the garden, that they will be 
as difficult as weeds to extirpate. 

1. Small Viſcous Golden-rod, or Stinking Flea- 
bane, is titled, Erigeron ramis lateralibus multi- 


foris, foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, calycikus ſquar- 


rofis. Tournefort calls it, Virga aurea minor, 
foliis glutinaſis & graveolentibus ; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Conyza ſemina Theophraſti, minor Dioſcoridis; and 
Lobel, Conyza minor vera. It grows naturally 
near Montpelier, and in the Eaſt. 

2. Sicilian Flea-bane is, Erigeron calycinis ſqua- 


153 


mis inferioribus laxis florem 2 | 2 


calls it, Conyza Sicula annua, foliis atro-virentibus, 
caule rubente; Magnol, Conyza caulibus rubentibus 
tenuioribus, flore luteo nudo; and John Bauhine, 


Comzæ ſpecies foliis virgæ auree. It grows na- 


_ acris alba elatier, linariæ foliis. 


turally in moiſt places in Sicily and the South of 
France. 

3. Canada Flea-bane is, Erigeren caule floribuſ- 
que paniculatis, Moriſon calls it, Conyza annua 
It was originally a 
native of Canada and Virginia, but is now be- 
come common in England and moſt of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, growing naturally by 
the ſides of paths, banks, &c. 

4. American Erigeron, or Groundſel of Buenos 
Ayres, is, Erigeron foliis baſi revolutis, In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Erigeron foliis infe- 
rioribus dentato - laciniatis ; ſuperioribus integris. 
Dillenius calls it, Senecio Bonarienſis purpuraſcens 
foliis imis coronopii. It grows naturally in South 
America. 

5. Virginian Erigeron is, Erigeron follis lanceo+ 
lato-ovatis. villas; ſerraturis apice cartilagineis. 
Gronovius calls it, Baccaris foliis ovato-lanceolatis 
ſerratis, caule herbaceo. It grows naturally in Vir- 
ginia. 
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LL the ſpecies of this genus are Annuals, 
A called, f 

. Common Lentil. 

Smooth Tare. 

Hairy Tare. 

Spring Tare. : 

. One-flowered Lentil, 

Articulated Ervum, or Bitter Vetch. 


1. Common Lentil. The ſtalks are weak, 
and about a foot and a half high. The leaves 
are pinnated and beautiful, each being compoſed 
of ſeveral pair of narrow folioles, which are ter- 
minated by a claſper, by which the plant faſtens 
itſelf ro whatever plant is near it. The flowers 
uſually grow two together on a footſtalk, from 
the ſides of the ſtalks, near the top; they are 
ſmall, and of a pale-purple colour ; they appear 


Sen 


in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 


flat pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in September. 
ihe ſeeds of his pecies are ſometimes uſed 
in ſoups, on which account this plant is ſome- 
times raiſed. It is alſo cultivated in ſome parts 
for fodder, being excellent for cattle of moſt 
kinds. | 
2. Smooth Tare. The ſtalks are weak, ſlen- 
der, and little more than a foot long. The leaves 
are ſmall, pinnated, and end in claſpers. The 
flowers grow two or three together on a footſtalk 
from the upper parts of the plant; they are ſmall, 
and of a blueiſh colour; they appear in June and 
Vor. II. 
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BITTER VETCH, 


July, and are ſucceeded by fmooth pods, con- 
taining ripe ſeeds; ſoon after. 

3. Hairy Tare. The ſtalks are ſlender, weak, 
and divide into many branches. The leaves are 
pinnated, being compoſed of four or five pair of 
narrow folioles, which are terminated by claſ- 
pers. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves, three or four together, and often more, 
on long ſlender footſtalks ; they are of a whitiſh- 
blue colour, appear in ſucceſſion the greateſt 
part of the ſummer, and are followed by ſhort 
hairy E containing the ſeeds. 

4. Spring Tare. The ſtalks are weak, ſlender, 
and divide into many branches. The wings are 
pinnated, being compoſed of ſeyeral pair of oh- 
tuſe folioles, which end in tendrils or claſpers, 
with which they lay hold on whatever plants are 
near them. The footſtalks of the flowers alſo 
are furniſhed with tendrils, and each footſtalk 
ſupports about two or three flowers. T hey ap- 
pear early in the ſummer, and are ſucceeded by 
pods, containing raundiſh-cornered ſeeds, which 
ripen ſoon after. 

5. One-flowered Lentil, The ſtalks of this 
plant are alſo weak, flender, angular, and about 
a foot and a half long. The leaves are pinnated, 
being compoſed of fourteen or fifteen pair of 
narrow folioles, which end in claſpers or tendrils. 
The flowers always come out ſingly on footſtalks 
from the wings of the leaves; they are ſmall, 


and of a pale-purple colour; they appear in June 
M m e K 
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Ervum 
deſcribed. 


Its uſe. 


Calture, 


* 
1 indes. 


and July, and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, 
containing ripe ſceds, toon after. 


6. Articulated E, vun or Bitter Vetch. The 
ſtalks are weak, angular, divide into a few 
branches. and grow to about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are compoſed of fourteen or 
fitteen pair of narrow folioles, and much re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Common Vetch, though the 
folioles are ſmaller. The flowers come out, two 
or three together, on a footſtalk from the fides of 
the branches; they are of a paleiſh colour, and 
moderately large; they appear in June and July, 


and are ſucceeded by jointed pods, containing 
the ſeeds. 


This plant is deemed admirable for feeding of 


cattle, on which account it is cultivated in ſome 
parts. 


All theſe forts are propagated by ſowing the 
c 


ſceds in drills, two feet alunder, in the ſpring. 
When they come up, the mould ſhould be drawn 
up to the ſtalks, as you do peaſe. Some {ticks 
ſhould be thruſt down for their ſupport, and 


| 


— 


afterwards they will require no trouble; for they 
will then flower, and perfect their ſeeds; which, 


if permitted to ſcatter, will grow and produce 


plants, that will flower very carly the ſummer 
following. 


1. Common Lentil is titled, Ervum pedunculis 
Subbifleris, ſeminibus compreſſis convexis. In the 
Hertus Upſal. it is termed, Cicer peaunculis bifloris, 
foliolis integerrimis, ſtipulis indiviſis; in the Hortus 
Cliffort. Cicer pedunculis bifloris, ſeminitus compreſ- 
fis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lens vulgaris; and 
Dodonæus, Lens. It grows naturally among the 
corn in ſome parts of France. 


2. Smooth Tare is, Ervum pedunculis ſubbifloris, 
ſeminibus globoſis quaternis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Vicia ſegetum, fingularibus ſcliquis glabris; and 
Morilon, Vicia minor ſegetum, cum ſiliguis paucis 
glabris. It grows naturally in corn? fields in 
England, and moſt countries of Europe. 


3. Hairy Tare is, Ervum pedunculis multifloris. 
ſeminibus globeſis binis. In the Hortus Cliffert. it 
is termed, Cicer pedunculis multifloris, ſeminibus 
globoſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Victa ſegetum 
tum filiquis plurimis hirſutis; Rwvinus, Cracca 
minor; Gerard, Vicia ſylveſtris, ſeu cracca minima ;, 
and Parkinſon, Aracus, ſeu cracca miner. It grows 


| 
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naturally by the borders of fields, among corn, 


&c. in England, and moſt countries of Europe; 
allo in the Eaſt, 


4. Spring Tare is, Ervum pedunculis ſubbifloris 


ariftatis, petiolis acuminatis, foliolis oltuſit. Guet- 
tard calls it, Vicia pedunculis uni-bisflo: iſve, petio- 
lis d pbyllis breviſffime cirrbaſis; Moriton, Vicia præ- 
cox der na minima Solomenſis, ſemine hexaedro; Jour- 
nefort, Vicia minima precox Parienſium; and Ri- 
vinus, Vicia minima. It grows naturally in 


England, and about Paris and Montpeher. 


5. One-flowered Lentil is, Ervum pedunculis 
unifl.ris, In the Hortus Upſal. it is term.d, Victa 
pedunculis uni floris, foliol s integerrimis, ſtipu is al- 
ternis dentatus. Herman calls it, Lens mona:u bos. 
It grows paturally in Aſia. 


6. Articulated Z#rvum, or Bitcer Vetch, is; 
Ervum gerzinibus undulato-plicatis ſoliis impari- 
PINNGTIS, 
Ervum leguminibus pendulis, Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Orobus filiquis articulatis, fore majore; and 
Cammerarius, Ervum. It grows naturally in 
France, Spain, Italy, and the Eaſt. 


Ervum is of the claſs and order Diade/piia De- 
candria; and the characters are, 


1, CaLyx is a perianthium almoſt as long as 
the corolla, divided into five equal, narrow, ſHarp- 
pointed ſegments. 


2. COROLLA is papilionaceous, 

The vexillum is large, rourdiſh, plane, and 
lightly reflexed. 

The alc are obtuſe, and about half the length 
of the vexillum. 


The carina is pointec, and ſhorter than the 
ale. 


3. STAMINA are diadelphous. Nine of the 
filaments are joined in a body, the other ſtands 
ſingly. Their antherz are ſimple. 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 


a ſimple riſing ſtyle, and an obtuſe veardlets 
ſtigma. 


5. PericareoM is an oblong, obtuſe, taper» 
and ſeemingly jointed pod. E 
6. SEMINA. 


The feds are four, and nearly 
round. 


. 


In the Hortus Chfort. it is termed, 
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ERYSIMUM, HEDGE MUSTARD. 


TIR Annuals of this genus are uſually | 


called, 


specie. 1. Common Hedge Muſtard. 
2. Treacle Wormſeed. | 
3- Spaniſh Hedge Muſtard. 


1. Common Hedge Muſtard, The ſtalks are 

Common round, pliant, tough, 'branching, and grow to 

Hedge about two feet high. The leaves are long, deeply 

Mattzrl. finuated on both ſides, and of a duſky greyiſh 

cri . . 2 

reen colour. The flowers are produced in ſpikes: 

— the tops of the branches; they are ſmall, 

and of a yellow colour; they appear in June and 

July, and are ſuccteded by narrow looſe pods, 
containing ripe ſeeds, ſoon after. 


Medicinal This plant, eſpecially the ſeeds, is frequently 


ues of it. uſed in medicine, and is ſaid to be admirable in 


the cure of the Jaundice. | 


els 2. Treacle Wormſeed. The ſtalks are very 

Worm- tough, pliznt, branching, and about two feet 

ſeed, high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and 
of a duſky-green colour. The flowers come out in 
ſpikes from the upper-parts of the branches; they 
are ſmall, and of a ycllow colour; they appear 
in May and June, and are ſucceeded by long 
narrow pods, containing the feeds, which are 
ſinall, yellowiſh, and very bitter to the taſte. 


and 3. Spaniſh Hedge Muſtard. The ſtalks of 

vaniſh this plant are angular, tough, branching, and 

Nase about two feet high. The leaves are ſpear- 

deſcribed, ſhaped," and their edges are indented. The flowers 
are produced in long ſpikes, which come out 
oppoſite to the leaves from the ſides of the ſtalks; 
they are very ſmall, and of a yellow colour; they 
appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
long ſlender pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in Sep- 
tember. | 


. % 
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The firſt two ſorts grow common by way- ſides, 
on banks, old walls, &c. and whenever they 


appear in a garden, are uſually extirpated as pag ation. 
weeds; but the third, being of foreign growth, - 


tho? of little beauty, is cultivated as an Annual 
in ſome gardens where a general collection of 


| plants is coveted. 


They are all raiſed by ſowing the ſceds, ſoon 
after they are ripe, in any ſoil or ficvation, for 
nothing comes amiſs to them. After they have 
once flowered, and perfected their ſeeds, the 
greateſt trouble will be to extirpate the redun- 
dant plants, and continue a few only in the 
worſt part of the garden, to be ready for obſer- 


vation. 


1. Common Hedge Muſtard is titled, Eryſi- 


mum ſiliguis ſpice adpreſſis, folits runcinatis. Cal- 


par Bauhine calls it, Eryſimum vulgare; Fuch- 
ſius, Verbena mas; Ray, Eruca hirſuta, filigqud 
caule appreſſa, Eryſimum didta; and Gerard, Ery- 
Simum Digſcoridis, Lobelii. It grows naturally in 
England, and moſt parts of Europe. 


2. Treacle Wormſeed is, Eryſimum faliis lan- 
ceolatis integerrimis. Guettard calls it, Turritis 
foliis integris lanceclatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Ma- 


Method 
of pro- 


Titles, 


grum ſiliqud long; John Bauhine, Myagro affinisg 


Planta ſiliguis longis; Gerard, Camelina, and 
Lobel, Camelina, myagrum alterum thlafpi effigie. 
It grows naturally in England, and molt parts of 
Europe. £ | 


3. Spaniſh Hedge Muſtard is, Fry/imum foliis 


1 


lanceolatis dextatis, racemis oppyſulifolits, racemoſis ' 
ſulblſeſſilibus, corollis minutis. It grows naturally in 


the corn- fields of Spain and Bohemia. 
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Or this genus are, 
« , Species, 1. Small Indian Evolvulus. 
2, Chickweed Evoloulus. 

3. Flax-leaved Evolvulus. 

4. Tricuſpidated Evolvulus. 

1. Small Indian Evolvulus. The ſtalks are 
tender, weak, and divide into many ſlender 
branches, which ſpread themſelves on the ground. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, mucronated, 
hairy, and grow on footſtalks. The flowers come 
out fingly on footſtalks from the wings of the 
leaves, are of an elegant blue colour, appear in 
July and Auguſt, an the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. | 

2. Chickweed Evoloulus. The ſtalks are ex- 
tremely ſlender, and divide into many ſpreading 
branches, which lie on the ground. The leaves 
are nearly heart-ſhaped, oval, obtuſe, hairy, and 
grow alternately on ſhort footſtalks. Ihe flowers 
come out on footſtalks from the ſides of the 
branches. Each footſtalk, for the moſt part, ſup- 
ports three flowers, though ſometimes they bear 
only two, and occaſionally but one: They are 
of a light-blue colour, appear in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

« 3. Flax-leaved Evolvulus. The ſtalk is her- 
baceous and erect. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
hairy, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers are 
produced uſvally three together on long, ſlender 
footſtalks, ariſing from the wings of the leaves; 
they appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
Autumn. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Small 
Indian, 


Cbick. 


werd, 


Flax- 
leaved, 


ns 01 4. Tricuſpidated Evolvulus. This is a ſmall, 
3 b procumbent plant. The leaves are narrow, wedge- 


Exolvulus ſhaped, and tricuſpidated. The flowers are pro- 
duced on footſtalks from the wings of the leaves, 
appear in July, and the feeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 


Method Theſe ſpecies are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 

of propa- on a good hot- bed early in the ſpring. The 

ares plants muſt be very tenderly treated after they 
em. 


come up; and when they are fit to remove, they 
muſt be planted ſeparately in pots filled with 
rich garden- mould, and plunged into a freſh 
hot-bed. When they have commenced a good 
growing ſtate, they muſt be hardened by degrees 
to bear the open air; and about the end of June 
they may be turned out, with the mould at the 
roots, into ſome warm, well-cultivated, rich bor- 
der, where they muſt be ſhaded at firſt, and duly 
watered ; and if the weather proves favourable, 
they will perfect their ſeeds. 


| 


| floribus ſolitariis; and Rheede, Viſtnu- clandi. 


| diffuſe, pedunculis unifloris. It grows naturally in 
India. | 


Convolvulus foliis ovatis obtufis, caule filiformi. Bur- 


Evolvulus is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs 


— 
2 oy" 


CXLI. 


In order the better to enſure good ſeeds for a 
| ſucceſſion, it will be adviſeable to keep a few 
plants of each ſpecies under glaſſes, to be co- 
vered in caſe an unpropitious feaſon ſhould ſer 
in. 

The third ſpecies is more properly an Annual, 
and generally dies in the autumn; but the others. 
if they have the covering of a ſtove, will flower 
great part of the winter, and their ſeeds will 
ripen in ſucceſſion, 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Evolvulus foliis 


rr Tit] 
cordatis obiuſis mucronatis pctiolatis villaſis, caule my 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Evoloulus foliis ob- 
cordatis obtuſis petiolatis pilaſis, caule diſfuſo, pe- 
dunculis trifloris. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 


man calls it, Anagallis hirſuta miner, foliis alternis, 
It 
grows naturally in Malabar, Ceylon, Biſnagar, 
| and Bahama, 

3. The third ſpecies is, Evolvulus ſoliis lanceo- 
latis wvilleſis ſeſſilibus, caule erecto, pedunculis tri- 
floris longis. Brown calls it, Convolvulus berba- 
ceus erectus, foliis lincaribus pedunculis longis tenu- 
iſſemis bibracteatis alaribus. It grows naturally in 
Jamaica, 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Evolvulus foliis li- 
neari-cuneiformibus tricuſpidatis, baſi dilatatd den- 
tatis, Rheede calls it, Sendera-clandi; Plukenet, 
Convolvulus minor procumbens, acetoſellæ foliis tri- 
cuſpidatis; alſo, Convolvulus, Indicus minor, foliorum 
apicibus lunulatis. It grows naturally in India. 


Tetragynia; and the characters are, and order 


1. CAL vx is a perianthium campoſed of five = the 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute, permanent leaves. nee 


2. CoRoLLA is one rotated, plicated petal, The cha- 
cut at the brim into five ſegments. raQters. 

3. STAaMina are five capillary, patent fila- 
ments, nearly as long as the corolla, having ob- 
longiſh anther. 

4. P1sTiLLUM conſiſts of a ſubglobular ger- 
men, and four capillary, diverging ſtyles the 
| length of the ſtamina, with ſimple ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a ſubglobular capſule 
formed of four valves, and containing four 
cells. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are ſingle, roundjſh, 


and angular on one ſide. 
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ZU. The BURNING T HORN 
PLAN I. 
H E ſpecies which more peculiarly deſerve | The leaves are numerous, narrow, and grow al- 
to be ſtationed in this place are, | ternately all round the ſtalk. The flowers ter- 
Species 1. Corn Spurge. minate the ſtalks and branches in trifid umbels, 
2. Sun Spurge, or Wart Wort. are very ſmall, yellowiſh, appear in July and 
3. Serrated Spurge. Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by imall, roundiſh 
4. Broad-leaved Spurge. capſules, containing ripe ſeeds, in Auguſt and 
5. Dwarf Spurge. September. 
6. Petty Spurge. 6. Petty Spurge. The ſtalk is very ſlender, Petty, 
7. Spaniſh Spurge weak, branching, milky, and about fix inches 
8, Myrtle-leaved Euphorbia. long, The leaves are oval, entire, ſmall, and 
9. Polygonum-leaved Euphorbia. placed alternately on ſhort tourſtalks, Ihe flowers 
10. Small Purple Sea Spurge. come out in trifid umbels from the ends of the 
11. Chameſyce, or Spurge Thyme. branches, are ſmall, appear in July and Auguſt, 
12. Hoary Spurge. | and are ſucceeded by imall, angular caplules, con- 
13. Small-flowered Spurge. taining ripe ſeeds, ſoon after. | 
14. Heterophyllous Spurge. * 7. Spaniſh Spurge. The ſtalk is herbaceous, and | 
.15. Campeachy Euphorbia. taper, and about ſix or ſeven inches high. The 2 
16. Hypericum leaved Spurge. leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, retuſe, oblique, 8e. 
17. Rough Indian Euphorbia. 5 have a roughiſh border, and grow alternately on 
18, Thyme-leaved Indian Spurge. the ſtalk. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in 
19. Spotted Spurge. quadrifid, forked umbels; they are of a yellowiſh 
20. Greater Lathbyris or Capatutia. colour, appear. in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 
| ripen in September. 
Deſerip= 1. Corn Spurge. The ſtalk-is upright, len-- 8. Myrtle-leaved Eupborbia. The ſtalk. of this Myetle..; 
tion of der, full of a milky juice, and about a foot and *| ſpecies is erect, ſends out branches by pairs, and leaved 
Com, a half high. The leaves are numerous, long, | grows to about a foot high, The leaves are 
narrow, ſpear - ſhaped, and grow alternately on | roundiſh, entire, indented, downy underneath,, 
every ſide of the ſtalk. The flowers come out | and grow oppolite by pairs on the branches. 
from the tops of the ſtalk in umbels, which are The flowers come out ſingly from the wings of 
divided into five principal parts; they make their | the leaves, are ſmall, greeniſh, appear in Auguſty 
appearance 1n foly, and the ſceds ripen in Au- | and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | p 
gu | 9. Polygonum-leaved Eupborlia. This is a low, poly. 
Sun, 2. Sun Spurge, or Wart Wort. The ſtalk is procumbent, branching plant. The leaves are gonum- 
upright, uſually ſends forth two or three branches | ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, obtuſe, entire, and grow leaved 
from the ſides near the bottom, grows to about | oppolite to each other on the branches. The bas 
a foot high, is full of a milky juice, and covered | flowers come out ſingly from the wings of the debe 
with a reddiſh bark. The leaves are wedge- | leaves in Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by ripe feeds © 
ſhaped, ſerrated, and of a bluiſh - green colour. | in the autumn. 
The flowers terminate the main- ſtalk and branches 10. Small Purple Sea Spurge, The ſtalks are emal 
in umbels, conſiſting of five diviſions, they are | very ſlender, weak, dichotomous, and lie on the Purple 
of a greeniſh-yellow colour, appear in June and | ground. The leaves are nearly heart - ſhaped, do | 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Avgult. roundiſh, obtuſe, entire, and grow oppoiite to Ae hed 
Serrated, 3. Serrated Spurge. The ſtalk is upright, | each other. The flowers come out ſingly from 
often reddiſh near the bottom, milky within, and | the wings of the leaves, are ſmall, of a yel- 
grows to about a foot and a half high. The leaves | lowiſh colour, appear in June, July, and Au— 
are heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, and embrace the ſtalk | guſt, and afford plenty of ripe ſeeds for a ſuc- 
with their baſe. The flowers are produced in | cefſion. | | 
the like kind of umbels with the former ſpecics; 11, Chameſyce, or Thyme Spurge. This is Ch 
they appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- | a very {mall plant, dividing into numerous, ſlen- 5 
guſt. der branches, which lie on the ground. The deſcribed. 
road - 4. Broad leaved Spurge. The ſtalk is thick, | leaves are nearly heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, ſlightly 
leavec, upright, and a little more than a foot high. The | indented, of a light-green colour, and grow op- 
leaves are very broad, ſpear - ſhaped, ſcrrated, | poſite to each other. The flowers come our 
ſeſſile, and placed alternately all round the ſtalk. ' | .fingly from the wings of the leaves, are ſmall, | 
The flowers terminate the ſtalk in umbels, nearly | yellowiſh, appear in July and Avgull, and are 
of the ſame properties with thoſe of the former | ſuccceded by ripe ſeeds in September. | 
ſpecies ; they are of a purpliſh - yellow colour, ! 12, Hoary Spurge. The ſtalks are lender, Hoary 
appear in July, and the ſceds ripen in Auguſt divide into numerous, bairy, white branches, Sorte 
or September. f | and lie on the ground. I he leaves are rcundiſh, e, 
3 5. Dwarf Spurge. The ſtalks are ſlender, | entire, hairy, and of a hoary witercls en both 


ſides. The flowers come out lingly frum the 
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D-ſcrip- 
tion of 
Smail- 
flowered 


and 
Hetero- 
phyllous 
Spurge. 


Cam- 
peachy 
Euphor- 
bia 
deſcribed. 


Hype- 
cum 
leaved 
Spurge 
deſcribed. 


deſcribed, 


Deſcrip- | 


rion of 
Thyme- 
leaved 
Iadian 


and 
Spotted 
Spurge. 


Greater 
Lathyris 
deſcribed. 


Propaga- 
tion of it. 


wings of the leaves, are ſmall, yellowiſh, appear 
in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

1 3. Small-Aowered Spurge. The ſtalk is nearly 
erect, and ſends forth branches alternately from 
the ſides. The leaves are oblung, ſmooth, and 
ſerrated. The flowers are very few, extremely 
ſmall, ſhew themſelves, though rarely, ſingly from 
the wings of the leaves in Auguſt, and are fol- 
lowed by ripe ſeeds in September. 

14. Heterophyllous Spurge. The ſtalks are 


ſmooth, reddiſh, and about two feet and a half 


high. The leaves are of different forms, tome 
being fiddle-ſhaped, others oval, and a third fort 
ſpear-ſhaped and narrow; ſome are of a purplith 
colour, and others green: Their edges are ſer- 
rated, and they grow on ſhort footſtalks. Ihe 
flowers come out from the ends of the branches 
in ſmall umbels, are of a greeniſh-white colour, 
appear in Augult, and are followed by roundiſh 
capſules, containing the ſceds. 

15. Campeachy Euphorbia. The ſtalk is ſmooth, 
herbaceous, upright, ſends forth ſeveral ſpreading 
branches, and grows to about a foot high. The 
leaves are roundiſh, nearly heart-ſhaped, entire, 
and grow on longiſh footſtalks. The flowers 
come out ſingly from the diviſions of the ſtalks, 
are ſmall, of a greeniſh colour, appear in Au- 
guſt, and are followed by ſmall round capſules, 
containing the ſeeds. 

16. Hypericum-leaved Spurge The ſtalk is up- 
right, divides into ſeveral ſpreading branches, and 
grows to about two feet high. The leaves are oval, 
oblong, ſerrated, and for the moſt part grow 
oppelite ro each other, The flowers are pro- 
duced from the ends and ſides of the branches 
in round, cloſe bunches ; they are of a white 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and are fol- 
lowed by round capſules containing the ſeeds. 

17. Rough Indian Euphorbia. The ſtalks of 
this ſpecies are tender, forked, weak, very hairy, 
and about a foot and a half long- The leaves 
are oval, lightly ſerrated, pointed, and grow op- 
polite to each other. The flowers are collected 
in round heads, growing on footſtalks from the 
ſides of the branches; they are ſmall, of a 
whitiſh-green colour, appear in July and Au- 
guſt, and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. | 

18. Thyme-leaved Indian Spurge. The ſtalks 
are very weak, hairy, of a reddiſh colour, divide 
into numerous branches, and lie on the ground. 
The leaves are oval, oblong, obtuſely eri 
and grow oppoſite to each other. The flowers 
are collected in roundiſh heads, growing from the 
wings of the leaves on ſhort footſtalks; they are 
of a whit? colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and are followed by ripe ſeeds in September, 

19. Spotted Spurge. This is a low plant, 
ſending forth many ſpreading, purpliſh-coloured 
branches alternately from the ſides. The leaves 
are oval, oblong, trinervous, ſlightly ſerrated, 
a little hairy, tender, and are elegantly marked 
with browniſh, purple - coloured ſpots. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the wings of the 
leaves, are ſmall, of a reddiſh- yellow colour, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmoath capſules containing the 
ſeeds. 

20. Greater Lathyris, or Capatutia. The ſtalk 
is upright, ſucculent, forked near the top, and 
about a yard in height. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſmooth, entire, ſeſſile. and grow oppo- 
Gre to each other. The flowers come out from 


of a greeniſh- yellow colour, appear in June and 
July, and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Auguſt 
and September. | ER bo 

This laſt ſpecies is a Biennial, and is raiſed by 
ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring. When they come 


the diviſions of the ſtalks in quadrifid umbels, are 


. 


up, they will require no trouble, except thinning | 


them to proper diſtances, and keeping them clean 
from weeds. The next ſummer they will flower, 
and ſpontaneouſly ſow their ſeeds, and produce 
you more plants than you could wiſh for a ſuc- 


| ceſſion. 


The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, Gixth, Cause 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ſpecies are the other 
raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon after they are ſpecies. 


ripe, in any common mould made fine. The 
next ſummer they will flower; and if the ſeeds 
are permitted to ſcatter, moſt of them will be. 
come troubleſome weeds in the garden. 

The ſeventh, eighth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nincteenth ſpecies are natives of the warmer 
parts of the world. The ſeeds, therefore, ſhould 
be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when 
they are fit to remove, they ſhould be taken out, 
in a moiſt day, with a ball of earth to each root. 
The mould to which they are removed ſhould 
be rich and fine ; and the fituation ought to 
be warm and well defended, They ſhould be 
watered as often as dry weather makes it neceſ- 
ſary, ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and about 
July or Auguſt they will flower, and the ſeeds 
will ripen in the autumn. Even of theſe tender 
ſpecies, plants from caſually ſcattered feeds will 


often come up, and be larger than thoſe raiſed 


by art, | 


1. Corn Spurge is titled, Euphorbia inermis, Titles 


foliis alternis linearibus acutis, partialibus umbelle 
ovato-rhombeis, petalis bicornibus. Sauvages calls 
it, Euphorbia inermis, foliis linearibus acutis ad 
umbellam quinis iſoſcelibus, ad umbellulas ter dicho- 
tomas ovalo-trigonis; Moriſon, Tithymalus annuus, 
lanato fore, linariæ folio longiore; Caipar Bauhine, 
Tithymalus maritimo affmis, linarie folio; and Ray, 
Tithymalzs ſegetum longifolius. It grows naturally 
on corn-land in England and in Mauritania. 

2. Sun Spurge, or Wart Wort, is, Euphorbia 
umbelld quinquefidd, trifidd, dichotoma, involucellis 
obovatis, foliis cuneiformibus ſerratis. In the Hor- 
tus Cliffort. it is termed, Eupberbia foliis creuatis, 
umbelld uni ver ſali quinquefidi pentaphylla, partia- 
libus trifidis, propriis triphyllis; in the Flora Lapp. 


Eupborbia inermis, foliis ſubrotundis crenatis. Cal- 


par Bauhine calls it, TH malus helioſcopius. It 
grows as a weed in many gardens in England, 
and is common in cultivated places in moſt parts 
of Europe. 

3. Serrated Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelld quin- 
quefidi, trifidd, dichotomd, involucellis diphyllis re. 
niformibus, foliis amplexicaulitus cordatis ſerratis. 
In the Hortus Clifort. it is termed, Euphorbia 
inermis, foliis denticulatis caulinis lanceolatis, um- 
bellarum cordatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Tithy- 
malus caracias, folio ſerrato; and Cluſius, Tithy- 
malus myrtines Valentinus. It grows naturally in 
France, ltaly, Spain, and 1n the Eaſt. 

4. Broad-leaved Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelli 
quingquefida, trifidd, dicbotomd, involucris carind pi- 
lofts, foliis ſerratis lanceolatis, capſulis verrucoſis. 
In the Amenitates Academice it is termed, Eu- 
phorbia umbelld quinquefidd, ſubquadrifidd, dicho- 
tomd, involucellis primariis tetraphyllis, foliis ſer- 
ratis lanceelatis ſeſſilibus ; in the Hortus Upſal. 
Euphorbia inermis, foliis alternis lanceolatis am- 
plexicaulibus ſubſerratis, umbelld univerſali quinque- 
fad, pentaphylia, partialibus bifidis. Van Royen 
calls it, Euphorbia inermis, foliis lanccolatis, um- 
bella univerſali partialumque prima quinquefidd, ſe- 
cundd, triſidd, reliquis bifidis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Tithymalus arvenſis latifolius Germanicus ; and 
Fuchſius, Tithymalus platyphyllos. It grows natu- 
rally in corn- fields in England, Germany, and 
France. 

5, Dwarf Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelld tri- 
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fad, dichotomd, involucellis lamceolatis, foliis linea- 


ribus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Eu- 
horbia inermis, foliis alternis linearibus acutis, 
umbells univerſali triſidd, partialibus dichotomis di- 
phyllis. Caſpar Bauhine calls jt, Fithymalus J. 
eſula exigua; alſo, Tilhymalus /. eſula exigua, ſo- 
his obtuſis; allo, Tithymalus exiguus ſaxatilis. 
Dalechamp calls it, Eſula minima tragi; and Ge- 
rard, Eſula exigua tragi. The common ſpecies 
rows naturally chiefly in corn-fields in England, 
3 Spain, Luſatia, and Switzerland; whilſt 
the varieties inhabit rocky and gravelly ſoils; and 
ſome ate found in meadows and paſtures, in one 
or other of the above countries. 
6. Petty Spurge is, Eupberbia umbelld trifidd, 


dichotomd, involucellis ovatts, foliis integerrimis ob- 


ovatis petiolatis. In the Hortus Chffort. it is termed, 
Euphorbia foltis obverſe ovatis integerrimis, um- 
bella univerſali trifidd, triphylls, partialibus dicho- 
tomis dipbyllis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Peplus 
. eſula rotunda; Fuchſius, Peplus; and Ray, 
Tithymalus parvus annuus, foliis ſubrotundis non 
crenatis, 2 dictus. It is a weed in many gar- 
dens in England, and grows naturally in the like 
kind of rich ſoils in moſt parts of Europe. 

7. Spaniſh Spurge is, Euporbia umbelld quadri- 
add dichotomd, foliis alternis lanceolatis retuſis mu- 


cronatis, Barrelier calls it, Tithymalus marinus, 
folio retuſo, Terracinus. It grows naturally in 
Spain. | 


8. Myrtle-leaved Spurge is, Euphorbia dicke- 
toma, foliis integerrimis ſubrotundis emarginatis ſub- 
tits incanis, floribus ſolitariis, caule erefto, Brown 
calls it, Euphorbia erecta, foltolis ovatis oppoſitic, 
ramulis ſenuibus alaribus. It grows naturally in 
Jamaica. | 

9. Polygonum-leaved Spurge is, Eupborbia fo- 

9, £0098 porge n 
liis oppofitts integerrimis lanceolatis obtuſis, . floribus 
ſolitarits axillaribus, caulibus procumbentibus. Gro- 
novius calls it, Euphorbia procumbens, ramulis al- 
ternis, foliis lanceulato linearibus, floribus ſolitariis ; 
and Ray, Euphorbia minima ramoſiſſima anguſtifolia. 
It grows naturally in Virginia and Canada. 

10. Small Purple Sea Spurge is, Euphorbia di- 
chotoma, foliis integerrimis ſemicordatis, floribus ſo- 
litariis axillaribus, caulibus procumbentibus. Guet- 
tard calls it, Euphorbia foliis ſubrotundis obtuſis, 
floribus ſelitariis in foliorum alis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Peplis maritima, folio obtuſo; Cluſius, Pe- 
plis; Dalechamp, Peplion; and Ray, Fithymalus 
maritimus ſupinus annuus, peplis diftus. It grows 
naturally on the ſea-ſhores of England, France, 
and Spain. 

11. Ckameſyce, or Spurge Thyme, is, Eu- 
phorbia dichotoma, foliis crenulatis ſubrotundis gla- 
bris, floribus ſolitariis axillaribus, caulibus procum- 
bentibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Eu- 
phorbia inermis, foliis oblique cordatis, ſerrulatis 
uni formibus, ramis alternis, floribus ſolitariis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Chamæſyce. It grows naturally 


on dry ground in many of the ſouthern countries 


of Europe, Siberia, and Meſopotamia. 

12. Hoary Spurge is, Eupbarbia dichotema. fo- 
liis integris ſubrotundis piloſis, floribus ſolitariis 
 axillaribus, caulibus procumbentibus. Tournefort 
calls it, Tithymalus exiguus villoſus nummularie fo- 
lio. It grows naturally in Spain. 

13. Small-flowered Spurge is, Euphorbia ſub- 
dichotoma, foliis ſerratis oblongis glabris, 
ſolitariis, caule ereftinſculo, allernè ramoſo. Bur- 


floribus 


| 


* 


| grows naturally in France and Spain, 


| alternis, caule erettiuſculo, 
. phorbia minima reclinata, foliolis ovatis denticulatis, 
floribus ſubumbellatis terminalibus lateralibuſque ; 
| Commeline, Tithymalus Americanus, floſculis albis; 


man calls it, Titbymalus erectus, floribus rarioribus, 
foliis oblongis glabris integris. It grows naturally 
in India. | 
14. Heterophyllous Spurge is, Euphorbia iner- 
mis, foliis ſerratis petiolatis difformibus ovatis lan- 
ceolatis panduriformibus. Plumier calls it, Tithy- 
malus heteroplyllus; Plukener, Tithymalus Curaſſa- 
vicus, ſalicis & atriplicis foliis variis, caulibus vi- 
ridantibus; and Moriſon, Tithymalus Curaſſavicus, 


ſalicis & atriplicis folits hinſutis, caulibus ſubru- 


bentibus. It grows naturally in the warmer parts 
of America, 

15. Campeachy Euphorbia is, Euphorbia inermis 
herbacea ramoſa, foliis ſubcordatis integerrimis pe- 
tiole brevioribus, floribus ſolitariis, . Van Royen 
calls it, Euphorbia inermis, foliis ſubcordatis qb- 
tuſis integerrimis petiolatis, caule ramoſo erecto. 
grows naturally at Campeachy. . 

16. Hypericum-leaved Spurge is, Euphorbia di- 
chotoma, foliis ſerratis ovali « oblongis glabris, co- 
rymbis terminaitbus, ramis divaricatis. In the Hor- 
tus Cliffort. it is termed, Eupborbia inermis, foliis 
ovalibus oppeſitis hinc ſerratis unformibus, ramis 
Brown calls it, Eu- 


and Sloane, Tithymalas erectus acris parietariæ fo- 
liis glabris, floribus ad caulium nodos conglomeratis. 
It grows naturally in India, | 

17. Rough-leaved Euphorbia is, Euphorbia di- 
chotoma, foliis ſerrulatis ovatis acuminatis, pedun- 
culis capitatis axillaribus. In the Flora Zeylanica 
it is termed, Euphorbia inermis, folits oppofitis 
ovalibus ſerratis uniformibus, pedunculis capitatis 
axillaribus. Brown calls it, Eupborbia reclinata 
minor, ſubbirſuta, foliis ſerratis; Burman, Tithy- 


malus batreyoides Zeylanicus, cauliculis villaſis; and 


Rumphius, 
in India. e 2471, bn c 

18. Thyme-leaved Indian Spurge is, Euphorbia 
dichotoma, foliis ſerratis ovali - oblongis, capitulis 
axillaribus glomeratis ſubſeſſilibus, caulibus procum- 
bentibus. In the Flora Zeyl, it is termed, 7 ithy- 
malus foliis oppoſitis oblique cordatis ebluſis ſerratis, 
pedunculis multifloris, Plukenet calls it, Tit+y- 
malus Indicus annuus dulcis, floribus albis, caulibus 
viridantibus & rubentibus; and Burman, Tithy- 
malus bumilis rameſiſſimus, foliis thymi ſerratis. It 
is a native of India. 

19. Spotted Spurge is, Euphorbia dichetoma, 
foliis ſerratis oblongis pilgſis, floribus axillaribus ſo- 
litariis, ramis patulis, Brown calls it, Euphorbia 
minima ſupina rubeſcens; Plukenet, Tithymalus, f. 
chamefyce altera Virginiana, foliis crenatis & ma- 
cula fuſca eleganter notatis; and Sloane, Chamæ- 
ce. It grows naturally in many parts of the 
Welt Indies. 

20, Greater Latbyris, or Capatutia, is, Eu- 
phorbia umbells quadrifida, dichotomd, foliis oppo- 
fitis integerrimis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, 
Euphorbia inermis, foliis oppofitis lanceolatis inte- 


Eſula eſculenta. It grows naturally 


gerrimis, umbellã univerſali quadrifidd tetraphylla,. 


ulterioribus dichotomis ; in the Hortu:s Cliffort. Eu- 
phorbia inermis, foliis oppoſitis lanceolatis, umbella 
univerſali triſidd polyphylla, partialibus triphyllis, 
reliquis diphyllis. Caſpar Bavhine calls it, La. 
thyris major; and Cammerarius, Lathyrjis, I 
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CH A P. CXLUIL 
as. Wa E AX A C 3 
A : N 
Ti genus affords an elegant Annual, called will flower, will continue in beauty a conſiderable 
Indian Exacum. WC time, and in the autumn afford good ſeeds for a 
r 6 EE VV | ER 
Jeferibeg, ,--T be ſtalk is round, lightly ſtriated, upright, 3 r 
branching near the top, and eight or ten inches This ſpecies is titled, Exacum floribus peduncu- Titles. 
high. The leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, oval, and | /atis. Plukenet calls it, Centaurium minus hype- 
grow oppoſite by pairs on the ſtalk. The flowers | ricaides, fore luteo, lini capitulis. It grows natu- 
come out from the ends and ſides of the branches | rally in India. | 
on long, ſlender. footſtalks ; they are ſmall, but ; 2 A 
very numerous, of a golden - yellow colour, ap- Exacum is of the claſs and order Tefrandria Clap 
pear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in | Monogynia; and the characters are, and order 
e autunn: 1 1. CALYX is a perianthium compoſed of four is the 
4 Rus ; oval, obtuſe, erect, patulous, permanent leaves, ( ee 
Culture, It is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, in the ſpring, 2. CoroLLA is one permanent petal. . The The cha. 
in pots filled with light, ſandy earth. The pots | tube is nearly globular, and the length of the raters. 
muſt be then plunged up to the rims in a hot- F calyx. The limb is divided into four roundiſh, 
bed; and when the plants come up, they muſt | patent ſegments. 
be thinned, drawing out the weakeſt, and leaving 3. STAMINA are four filiforme filaments, ſitu- 
two or three only in each pot. As the days get | ated in the tube, having roundiſh anther. 
warmer, they muſt have proportionally more air, 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
and be frequently watered ; and when the heat of | filling the tube, a filiforme, erect ſtyle the length 
the bed is abated, they muſt be removed into a | of the limb, and a capitated ſtigma. ' 
ſecond hot-bed, and conſtantly kept under glaſſes, | 5. PERICARPIUuN is a roundiſh, compreſſed 
allowing them much air in warm weather, and | capſule, furrowed on each fide, of the length of 
frequent though bur ſlight waterings at a time. | the calyx, and containing two cells. 
About the end of July, or early in Auguſt, they 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous. 
CC ESRTIRON RIRNIEESSLERMIIRCKRAIRISESTSYCSIL SRMGEMDS 
HA P. LIV. 
HF A G 0 NN 1 A. 
FHERE are only three ſpecies of this ge- There is a variety of this ſpecies with narrower Valet. 
T nus, Viz. I leaves and larger flowers of a reddiſh-purple co- 
3 1. Cretan Fagonia. | lour. | 
2 1 2. Spaniſh . Gg 0nd. | 2. ' Spaniſh Faponia. The branches are ſlen- pec:is- 
3. Arabian Fagonia. | der, about a foot and —_ long, and free from tion cf 
Jak. | wg. . SINE i | ſpines. The leaves are trifoliate, and grow op- -A 
Cretan e Eagamia. Laue u 2 out | polite to each other at the joints. The onen 
Fagonia qual, ſending forth ſeveral lender branches, which are of à blue or purpliſh colour, appear in July 
deſcribed. bo foot and a halt | and lie on the Fa # 1 4x | n "PP. | ww: 
are about a 100 Ong; and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
ground. The leaves are trifoliate, being com- e SWF 8 
poſed of three ſpear - ſhaped, plane, ſmooth fo- | 3. Arabian Fagonia. The ſtalks are lignegus, ard ; 
lioles; they grow oppoſite at the joints, and im- an ſend forth ſeveral ſlender branches, which Arabien 
mediately. under them, on each ſide the ſtalk, is are armed with very long thorns. The folioles F480. 


a pair of ſpines. The flowers come out ſingly 
from the joints on ſhort footſtalks, are of a pale- 
blue colour, and the general characters indicate 
their ſtructure; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 25 


# 


—— 
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vex on one ſide, The flowers come qur from 
the joints on footſtalks, are of a pale- blue colour, 
appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


tumm. 2 
| | ere 


« — 
. 


are of a thickiſh ſubſtance, but narrow, and con- 


— 


— 
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ANNUAL FLOWER S. 
a — — = ny — — —— po —— —— ‚§— . ñ. 
1. There is a variety of this ſpecies with purpliſh- ] ſhelter, In the ſpring they ſhould be taken up, 
PATE coloured —— Ne ny; Nas a _ « — 0 each roo and 1 in = 
3 ace where they are deſi to remain, Th 
ear pe Ke. Te Annual the ood ad | will then Bowe in July and will for the mo 
the fir ird Are als, a rt eds 1 "3% 
ſpecks, muſt be ſown in P 54 — — — 4 wy N NT N 3 5 i wg 
they will flower in Auguſt, and in favaurable ſea- 1. Cretan Fagonia is titled, oni , Tjilgg, 
fons will perfect their {rods 1 But as theſe de not | foliolis lauccalatis planis lævibus. in 2 = 
always happen, it will be adviſeable to ſow a | Cliffort.. it is termed, Fagonia ſpjno/a. Caſpar 
few ſeeds in the autumn in pots, to he houſed | Bauhine calls it, 7. — 2 ſpinoſum Creticum. It 
in the winter; and if theſe are turned out, with | grows naturally in Crete. 
the mould at the roots, into the full nd 2. Spaniſh Fagonia is, Fagonia inermis. Tourne» 
in the ſpring, they will flower early in July, and | fart calls it, Fagonia Hiſpanica non ſpinoſa. It 
will be pretty fure of affording you s | grows naturally in Spain, | 
for a ſucceſſion. Some ſeeds, alſo, ſhould be 3. Arabian Fagonia is, Fagonia ſpinoſa, foliolis 
ſown in the autumn in the open ground, in a | {inearibus convexis. Shaw calls it, Fagonia . Ara- 
warm, well-ſheltered place; and it the winter | bica, longiffimis aguleis armata. It grows natu- 
ſhould prove mild, the plants will live through | rally in Arabia. | | | 
it, flower earlier, and {ſtronger znd better 18 N 
plants than thoſe that had been houſed in pots, | Fagonia is of the glaſs and order Decardris Clef 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, and ordgs 
Culture The laſt two ſpecies are Biennials; but as they 1, CaLyX is a perianthium compaſed of fiye . 
of the are generally killed in winter by our froſts, the | oval, obtuſe, erect, concave leaves. — ty 
* wo feeds ſhould be ſown in pots or boxes, in order 2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five heart-ſhaped, ſpread- The cle, 
becken. to be houſed at that ſeaſon. As ſoon as they | ing petals, having long, ſlender ungues inſerted rafters. 
are ſown, which may be in April ot May, let | in the calyx, 
the pats be ſet in the ſhade, and, if dry weather 3. Sr aua are ten awl - ſhaped, ere& fila- 
happens, frequently watered. The plants will!] ments, that are larger than the calyx, and have 
readily come up, and in this ſhady ſituation they roundiſh antheræ. | | 
ſhould remain all ſummer, In the beginning of 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a five-cornered ger: 
October, they ſhould be removed into a warm, | men, an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and a ſimple ſtigma. 
well-ſheltered place, that is full upon the ſun; 5. PRRIcARTIun is a roundiſh, five- lobed, 
and here they may ſtand until the winter threatens | pointed capſule, containing five cells. 
you with bad weather, when they ſhould be re- | 6. SezMina., The ſeeds are lingle, and 
moyed under a hot-bed frame, or ſome good | roundiſh, 3 7 
nds ha2 000g 209700784005040u00443000542 $394 04505 40420 b0$ntngetey 
G H AF. CXLV. 
F 1 G 
HE ſhort-lived ſpecies of this genus are, inches high, and garniſhed with ſmall, ted 
species. T 1. Wall N. e leaves, 9 ſingly at the joints. 3 
2. Sea Feſcue-graſs. come out from the tops of the ſtalk in very 
3. Barren Feſcue-graſs. narrow, ſtraight ſpikes, each ſpike containing fi 
4. Long-cupped Feſcue-graſs. flowers; they are ariſtated, arranged in one di- 
rection, and appear in June and July, 
os 1. Wall Feſcue - graſs. The leaves are very | | 
-= ſmall, narrow, pointed, uſually of a browniſh co- 3- Barren Feſcue-graſs. The leaves are nar- Barre 
ha, lour, and ſeldom more than two or three inches | rqw, pointed, and three or four inches ng: 
in length. The ſtalks are very ſlender, jointed, The ſtalks are flender, jointed, fix or eig 
five or ſix inches high, and garniſhed with nar- inches high, and garniſhed with leaves grown 
row, ſhort, pointed leaves, growing ſingly at the fingly at he * and ſurrounding them wi 
Joints, and ſurrounding them with their baſe. | their baſe. The flowers are produced from the 
The flowers come out in ſpiked panicles from | tops of the ſtalks in panicles. The ſpikes, of 
the tops of the ſtalks, are very rough, and the | which the panicles are compoſed, are | 
ſpikes bend downward with their own weight; | upright, and arranged in one direction. The 
they appgar chiefly in June, though they are oc- | flowers appear in May and June, though they 
caſionally to be met with all ſummer and in the | are to he met with ogcaſjonally at other ſeaſong. 
autumn. | | | EG 
| ng-cu Feſcue · graſs. The radical gu 
Sea, 2. Sea Feſcue - graſs. - The leaves are awl- * Long: 


ſhaped, ſtriated, and three or four inches long. 

The ſtalks are very lender, jointed, five or fix 

Vol., II. = 
28 


* 


| 


leaves are very thort, and form a cluſter at the 
crown of the root. The ftalks are very ſlender, 
narrow, and three or four jnches high. The 

Oo flowers 


cuppef 


Feſcyg- 
graſy, 
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142 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in naturally on old walls, and dry, ſterile places in 
we panicles, the ſpikes Leng very nar- | England, Italy, and Barbary. "4 
row, and the cups longer than the florets; they |. 2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Feftuca fpicd lineari 
are deſtitute of ariſtæ, and the ſeaſon of their | „. foribus adpreſſis ſubariſtatis. Scheuchzer calls 
appearance is June and July. it, Cramen exile duriuſculum maritimum. It grows 

Cultare. "The frſt and third ſpecies row naturally on nACUTANLY 4 Nn. | OR 
old walls and ftetile places in Pngland, * {hd '  3- The third ſpecies is; Feftuca paniculd ſe- 
other two in ſandy, barren places in other coun- | -A ſp dcn -N 12 vibus, calycis alters val. 
tries; and all of hem are as little regarded 28, vuld integrd, alters ariſtatd. Van Royen calls it, 
perhape, any graſs we have, Their inſpection, Feſtuca ſpicts erettis ad num latus, *paled alters 
therefore, belongs chiefly to the Botaniſt, to | dahe¹iα minima, alters ' acuminat4s and Ray, 
whom the ſeemingly meaneſt plants afford ſatis- Gramen paniculatum Homoides minus, panicuis 
faction and pleaſure. its | 2 ariſtatis unam partem ſpectantibus. It grows na- 

e ee | | turally in barren, ſandy places in England and 

Titles. | 7+ The firſt ſpecies is titled. Feftuca paniculs || Gaul. t en 7 gi er 
Jſpicata nutante, calycibus minutiffimis, floribus ſca- 4. The fourth ſpecies is, Fxſtuca paniculg 
bris longius ariſtatis. Barrelier calls it, Gramen coardiatd,  ſpiculis lintaribus, calyce floſculis lon- 
feſtuceum myurum, minori ſpicd heteromalld , Mo- giore, ſoliis baſi barbatis. Lœſling calls it, Feftuca 
riſon, Gramen murorum, ſpice longifſims , and Par- paniculd contrattd, ſpiculis linearibus muticis, lon- 
kinſon, Gramen fpica nutante longiſſimd. | It grows | gitudine calycis, It grows naturally in Spain. 
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FILAGO, CoOTTON-WEED. 
; F this» genus are, TY | of. the branches; they are of a pale-ycllow co- 
Species. 1. Dwarf Cotton- weed, or Cud- weed. lour, appear in June and July, and the ſceds 
2. German Cotton-weed, or Cud- weed. ripen ſoon after. 
3. Spaniſh Cotton-weed. 5. French Cotton-weed. The ſtalk is lender, p,,.. 
4. Mountain Cotton-weed. erect, very branching, and five or ſix inches i 
5. French Cotton- weed. high. The leaves are narrow, ſoft, and hoary. 
6. Corn Cotton- weed. ü , The flowers are produced in ſmall heads at the 
7. Leontepcdizm, or Small Lion's Cud- weed. ends of the branches, appear about the ſame time 

Deſerif - 1. Dwarf Cotton-weed, or Cud-weed. The _— former ſpecies, and the ſeeds ripen ac- 

tion of ſlalk is undivided, and two or three inches high, | dngiV: : ; 

Deer, The leaves are oval, oblong, and hoary> The 6. Corn Cotton-weed. The ſtalk of this ſpe- god 
flowers fit cloſe on the tops of the ſtalk, having Seni erect, branching, hoary, and ten or twelve _ 
no footſtalks; they appear in June and July inches high. The Icaves are oblong, narrow, - 
das Bots ripen in September. * | ſoft, and hoary. The flowers grow in panicles : 

2 German Cotton-weed, or Cud-weed. This | ** the tops of the ſtalks, appear in June, July, 

German, f. cics is often called the Impious Herb; ar and Auguſt, and the leeds ripen ſoon after. in 
Wicked Cud- weed. The ſtalks are upright, | ſucceſſion. 238 4 ; 
woolly, branching, and abbut a foot high. The 7. Leontopogium, or Small Lion's Cud-weed. Leonto- 
r The ſtalk is upright, undivided, hoary, and podium 
N 1 the bartom to the to eight or nine inches high. The leaves are ob- deſeribed. 
Ie Rover come out from the tops of 48 long, white and cottony, and grow alternately, 
branches; and (which is remarkable) thoſe branches | The flowers terminate the ſtalks' in ſmall, heads, 

© that bear che laſt blown Bowers, tiſe above the ate, of a 1 colour, appear in Jung and 

' © Qthers which ſupported the carlieſt flowers of che J Daa ue Oe Apen 23 et the 1 
ſeaſon: They appear in June and July, and the Ae kalen. EE, 9 2 e in 
deeds. ripen in Avguſtiand September. l Al. theſe Pecies are eaſily raiſed by ſowing 11 

Spaniſh, \, . Spaniſh Cotton-weed, The ſtalk is dicho- the ſecds, ſoon after they ate ripe, in almoſt any of pre- 
tomous; downy, erect, and five or fix {inches || 161! or lituation. They will readily come up; pagution. 
high. The leaves are ſpcar-ſhaped, obcuſe, white, and after they have once flowered and ſcattered 
and ſoft ta the touch. Tbe Bowers are produsee || the feed, che ſucceſgion will be maintained with. 
in cluſters at the div iſions of the ſtalks and ends out further trouble. E eee eee ot 
of che branches 3 they. appear in July and Au- 1. The fiſt ſpecies is titled, Filago Haribus Titles. 
gyſt, and the- ſceds ripen in September. | ſefilitus, teruiualibus, foliis Roralibus Agjaribus. 

Mcuntain 4+ Mountain Cotton- weed. The flalks are j| Van Royen calls it, Santolina cauie Simpliciſſms, 

2 * 


£24 


® 4 
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* 


. 


HS | 


_.. leaves are ſmall, nartow; ſoft, and hoary. The 
flowers axe-produced in ſmall heads at the wings 
7294 8.8 


etect, branching, five or fix inches high, and | lis ſuperioribus majcribus; Vaillant, Gnaphaliun 
4 eevered with a hoary, cottony matter. Phe | (/pecrs emnes) ; and Caſpar Bauhine, Cnaphnſium 


'| roſenm-Þortenſe, It grows naturally in moſt of the 
ſouthern countries of Europe, and in the E 
6 „ A INC 
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The plant 


deſctibed. 


Cul:ure, 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Filage poniculd dicho- 
tomd, floribus rotundatis axillaribus birſutis, folits 
acutis, In the Flora Lapponica it is terin.d, 
Gnaptalium cau'e eredio dichotomo, floribus in alis 


40 ions. Catpar Bauhine calls tit, balium 
vulgare maus; John Bauhine, Ns 2 Cen- 
manicums, and Fuchſius, Grnaphalium. It 1 


naturally by way - ſides, ſtetile paſtures, &c. 
England, and molt co UAtrijcs of Europe. 


3. The third ſpecies“ is, FHilage chule Mt hotomo, 


floribus price midetis pentagonis ax liuribus, floſculis 
femineis ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gna- 
pbalium medium, It grows naturally in Spain. 

4. The fourth tpecies is, Tiago caule eretto di- 
viſo,” froribus conicis leteralibus axillaribus, In the 
Vlora gr park it is termed, CH ε um cgule erecto 
aiviſo, f bus poram dots Oxi, laribuſque. Haller 
calls it, Ghraphaliym caule eretto ramejo, ſoliis bre- 
Viſſimis, glomeraiis fe {ilibus dis pr pe ſummmni- 
taten; Caiper Bauhine, Gnaghalinm niunas Tepens ; 


and John Baghine, Car balium niuimum. It 


grows naturally in mountainous, barren, gravelly 
places in England, and moſt counties of Eu- 
rope. 
The 6f;h ſpecics is, F Lars als eretia di- 
4 Horibus ſudulatis exillaribus, felus li- 
fermibus... orion calls it, Gnapbalium vulgare 
medium; and 1iukenct, Cnaphalium minimum elte- 
rum noi ras, ficechadiy citrinæ foliis lenuiſimii. It 
grows naturally in England and Gaul. , 

6. The fixth 4pecies. is, Filago fleribus conicis 
laterglibus,. caule paniculata. In the Flora, Suecia 
it is termed, Gnophalium. Paniculatum hirfutum. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cnapbalium majus, an- 
gufto prongs youn ; n e a * crecio 


| 


; 


ramaſiſſimo, glomerulis flirum ad alas long ſeffi- 
libus; and Vaillant, Filage incana tomentoſa erecta. 
It grows naturally among corn, and on ſterile 
plains, in moit countries of Europe. 

7. The jepenohyſpecies is, Filago caule fimpli- 
Gifhhmo,' capitulo terminali brafteis birſutiſſimis ra- 
diato. Caſpar Bauhine calis it, Gnaphalinm A.- 
pinum, mag no flore, folio obloygo ;, allo, Gnaphatium 


magng florg, evi. folig., 1 n B.uhine names it, 
Gnaphatium Apinum pulcbrum; and Cluſius, Le- 
ontopodium. It grows naturally on the Alps of 


Hclvctia, Valleſia, Auitria, and Sibeiia, 


Filago is of the claſs and order Syngene/ta Poly- 
gamia Neceſſaria ; and the characters ate, 


1. Calyx. The general calyx is imbricated, 


within the calycinal ſcales, 

2. CoxOLLA of the hermaphrodites is fonnel- 
ſhaped, and cut at the brim into four-erett parts. 
Ihe females are extremely ſmall, filiforme, nar- 
row, and bifid at the top. 

- STaminA of the hermaphrodites are four 
ſmall, capillary filaments, having à cylindrical 
anthera indented in four parts at the top. 

4. Pisrilruu of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of icarce any germen, à {imple ſtyle, and an 
acute, bifid ſtigma. In the females, it conſiſts 
of an oboyal, large, depreſſed germen, a filiforme 


ſtyle, and a bifid, acute ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 


6. SEMINA of the hermaphrodites, none : Of 


the females, ſmall, oboval, ſmooth, compreſſæd, 
and have no down. | 


VVV 


G i . 
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F this genus there is one ſhort- lived ſpecies, 
called Broad-leaved Sea-heath. 


Ihe flalks are fender, ſix or eight inches 


long, and lie on the ground. The leaves are 


oval, broad, retuſed, and finely duſted on their 
under - ſide. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves at the tops of the ſtalks; 
they are ſmall and Whitiſh, appear in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. 


This ſpecies may be raiſed by ſaving the ſeeds - 


in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, or the 
{pring following. The ſoil ſhould be light and 
andy and after the plants come up, all the 


trouble Ry: will Regen WA an 0 > thin * 


; 4 % 


CXLVII. 


* 


| where they are too 1 and keep them clean 


from weeds; and if the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, freſh plants will ariſe for a ſucceſſion 
without further care. 


Claſz 
and order 
in the 

Linnæan 
100 contains ſeveral hermaphrodite flowers in the ＋ 
C1{k, and the females in the circumference fiogly racte 


cha- 


rs, 


This ſpecies is titled, Frankenig foliis obgvatis Titles. 


retufis ſubtus pulveratis. Sauyages calls it, Fran- 
kenia foliis ovalibus ; Micheli, Franca maritimg 
quadrifelia ſupine, chgmeſyces folio & facie, Clu- 
ſius, Anthyllis Valentina; Caſpar Bauhine, An- 
thyllis marit ima, chamæſyce fimilis;,, and Tourne- 
fort, Alfine maritima ſupina faliis chameſyces. It 
grows naturally on the coaſts of Suſſex, Nars 
_—_— 2 4909, 4-068 | * 
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144 LANTING AND GARDENING. 
C H A P. CXLVIIL 
FUMARIA, FUMATORY. 
HE Annuals of this genus are, | colour, having yellow lips; they appear in May 
2 1. Common Fumatory. and June, often continue in ſucceſſion all the 
_— — umatory. ſummer. 4 
f 3. Climbing Fumatory. | 6. Zthiopian Fumatory, Bladder Fumatory, . 
4. Spiked Fumatory. | or Climbing African Cyſticrpmos. The ſtalks A — 
5. Evergreen Podded Fumatory. weak, tender, trailing, branch into a few di- deſcribed. 
6. Æthiopian Fumatory, Bladder Fumatory, | viſions, and grow about a yard long. The 
1 Climbing African Oſticapnos. leaves are compoſed of many parts, like the 
— | Common Fumatory ; but they end in claſpers, by 
Common 1. Common Fumatory. The ſtalks are lender, 


Fumatory weak, branching, diffuſe, and hardly a foot high. 
The leaves branch out into many diviſions, and 
the folioles are ſmall, jagged, and of a light- 

reen colour. The flowers come out in looſe 
ſpikes from the ends of the branches; they are 
of a reddiſh-purple colour, appear in April, May, 
and June, and often continue in ſucceſſion from 
different plants until the end of ſummer. 

Varieties. 

rple, and another with white flowers. 


Medicinal © This herb ſhould be gathered for medicinal 
S. aſes, when it is in flower. The juice is good 


for bilious colics, is a great bracer of the 
ſtomach, proves an admirable diuretic, and is 
faid to be of great efficacy in removing a quartan 
ue. 
* Ramping Fumatory. The ſtalks are weak, 
ſlender, branching, and lay hold on buſhes, or 
whatever is near them. The leaves are compoſed 
of ſeveral parts, and have ſhort claſpers aſſiſtin 
the plant to climb. The flowers grow in loote 
bunches from the ſides of the branches ; they 
are of a pale-red or whitiſh colour; they appear 
in May and June, and frequently on different 
plants ſhew themſelves till the end of ſummer, and 
the autumn. : 
3. Climbing Fumatory. The ſtalks are weak, 
lender, poſſeſſed of tendrils, and grow, if ſup- 
ported, to about a yard high. The leaves are 
ſmall, and uſually grow three or five together on 
a footſtalk. The flowers come out in ſmall 
bunches from the ſides of the b anches ; they 
are of a greeniſh white colour, appear in May 


Ramping, 


Climbiag, 


and July, and frequently ſhew themſelves on 


different plants in the end of ſummer and the 
autumn. 

4. Spiked Fumatory. The ſtalks are erect, 
branching, and about a foot high. The leaves 
are beautifully divided into a multicude of ſlen- 
der folioles of a pale-green colour. The flowers 
are produced in cloſe ſpikes from the ends of the 
branches; they are of a deep-red colour, and 
continue to ſhew themſelves the greateſt part of 
the ſummer. 

Evergreen g. Evergreen Podded Fumatory. The ſtalk is 
Podded, ypright, round, ſinooth, ſends forth ſeveral erect 
branches, and grows to about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves branch into many diviſions, 
like the Common Fumatory ; they are ſmooth, 
and of a pale-green colour. The flowers come 
out in. looſe panicles from the ends and ſides of 
che ſtalks and branches; they ate of a pale purple 


Spikes, 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with deep- 


which —— hold on any thing that is near 
them for the ſupport of the ſtalks. The flowers 
ace produced in looſe panicles from the ſides of 
the ſtalks; they are of a whitiſh-yellow colour, 
appear in July, Auguſt, September, and Octo- 
ber, and are ſucceeded by inflated, oval, pendu- 
lous pods, containing the ſeeds. 

The firſt three forts grow wild in moſt parts of 
England, and are never cultivated in gardens, 
The firſt fore grows naturally among corn, cul- 
tivated lands, and in gardens; and whenever ic 
is found in the latter, it is generally extirpated 
as a weed. The ſecond and third forts grow na- 
turally among buſhes, hedges, &c. Whoever is 
deſirous of having a few plants of each, to be 
. =_ 98 may ſow the ſeeds in a 

ace, ſoon r are ripe, and th j 
grow; and if the . are 2 to 22 
they will in a little time over- ſtock the garden 
with plants, which will come up as weeds in dif- 
ferent parts, and at different times and degrees 
of ſucceſſion; and will afford you, if they are 


not extirpated, flowers from one or other of the 


plants all ſummer and the autumn. 

The culture of the fourth and fifth ſorts ate 
effected with equal facility; fgr the plants having 
once flowered and perfected their ſeeds, they will 
come up every-where, The firſt of theſe is a very 
beautiful plant, appears green all winter, flowers 
early in the ſpring, and, like the former, continues 
in different plants ro ſhew the bloom all ſummer, 
It will grow in any foil or ſituation, thrives well 
on old walls and buildings, and is admirable for 
the ornamenting of ruins, grottos, &c. in the 
garden. 

The ſixth fort is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on 
a hotbed in the ſpring. hen the plants are 
about four inches high, they ſhould be taken up 
with a ball of earth to each root, and planted in 
ſmall pots filled with light rich earth; the pois 
muſt be then plunged up to the rims in a — 
bed ; the plants muſt be watered and ſhaded 
until they have taken root; after which they muſt 
be hardened to the open air by degrees, and in 
June ſhould be tet abroad in the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. In planting them out. 
ſhake the mould out of the pots without diſturb- 
ing the roots, and let them be genr'y preſſed 
down with the contiguous mould in proper holes 
provided for the. purpoſe. Let them be then wa- 
tered, and ſome ſticks thruſt by their ſides for thejr 
ſupport; they will then flower in July, and con- 
tinue the ſucceſſion until the froſt ſtops ew q 

ore 


Culture. 
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Titles- 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion ot 
Nartaw- 
leu ved 
All heal, 


and 
Hemp- 
leaved 
Dead 
Nettle. 


before which time, it the ſituation 1s TAY and 


well-defended, ripe feeds from the firſt- biown 
flowers may be gathered. 

1. Common Fumatory is titled, Fumaria peri- 
carpiis monoſpermis racemoſis, caule diſfuſo. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Fumaria pericarpiis 
monaſpermis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Fumaria 
officinarum & Dioſcoridis, John Bauhine, Tumaria 
vulgaris; Gerard, Fumaria purpurca; and Fuch- 
ſius, Fumaria. It grows naturally in cultivated 
mom in England, and moſt parts of Europe. 

Ramping Fumatory is, Fumaria pericarpiis 
. racemeſis, follis ſcandentibus ſubcir;ho- 
s. ' Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Fumaria viticulis & 
capreolis plantis vicinis edberens ; and Ray, Fu- 
maria major ſcandens, flore pall:diore, It grows 
naturally in hedges and woods in England and 
France. 

3. Climbing Fumatory is, Fumaria ji deen li. 
nearibus, foliis cirrhiferis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 


it is termed, Fumaria folits cirrhiferis, floribus [pt- 


catis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Fumaria clavitulis 
donata; and Ray, Fumaria alba latifolia. It 
grows naturally in moſt gravelly woods and hedges 
in ſome od rg of England. | 


* 
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Vncaribus paniculitis, caule erecfzo. 
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* Spiked F. en is, Fumaria gericarpiis 
mo noſpel mis ſpitalis, caule ere dv, ſoliolis 22 0. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Fumeria minor renuifolta x 
Batrelier, Famaria tenuifolia erecta Hiſhanica pur— 
Purea; Moriſon, Fumaria minor teru folia præcex, 
ſemine lini; and Cluſius, Capnos ternuifulia, It 
grows in Italy, France, and ws 

5. Evergreen Fumatory is, Fumirio fligui; 
In the Hortus 
Clifort. it is termed, Fumaria caulꝭ erefto rameſo, 
filiquis: filiformivus corymoofis. Cornutus calls it, 
Fumaria filiqucſa fempervirens'; and Tournetorr, 
Capnoides,” It grows naturally in Canada and Vir- 
ginia. 

6. Athiopian Fumarory, Bladder Fumarory, 
or Climbing African Cyficapnos, is, Fam. aria ſili- 
ques globoſis ecttis inflatis, 7 liis cirrhiferis. In 
the Hortus Cliff;rt. it is termed, narf. obi 
cirrbiferis, filiguis ovatis inſiatit pendulis, Plukenet 
calls it, Fumaria alba veficarin, capreolis donata, 
ſub exitum autumni fl:rens, Aibiopica; and Boer- 
haave, Cyſticapm?s Africaua "x: war . It grows 
naturally in At! nopia. | | 
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AVING mentioned the Prone 3 
1I of this genus, and given their characters, 
the Botaniſt perhaps may be offended if we wholly 

als by the Annuals, which, - though of little 
— as flowers, may afford him ſome pleaſure 
in his philoſonhical obſervations. The diſtinct 
{ſpecies then are only two, and theſe are u'ually 
called, 
1. Narrow-leaved All-heal. 
2. Hemp-lcaved Dead Nettie. 


1. Narrow-leaved All-heal is found growing in 
corn- fields in many parts of England, and often 
intrudes itſelf as a weed into our gardens. It hath 
an upright, jointed, ſquare ſtalk, that will grow 
to a foot or more in height. The leaves. are 
long, narrow, hairy, veincd, and grow without 
order on the branches. The flowers are produced 
in whorls, which are placed at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from each other; their colour is red, and 
they are often {potted with yellow on the inſide ;. 
they vill be in blow in Jane and July, a9 tipen 
help feeds in Auguſt. . -: 

Hemp-! eaved Dead. Nettle. This hath a 
Gates hollow, jainted, branching ſtalk 85 that 
will grow to more than two feet long. The 
leaves are narro 5 hairy, and ſerrated. The 
flowers S in whorls, and towards the top of 
the plant they ere almoſt contiguous to each 
other, Their colour-is a pale-red; they will be 


in blow in June and e and ripen. g che ir ſeeds in 


ow 


Auguſt. . 0 ; r 
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There are two or three varieties of this plant of Vaticties. 


great beauty; one has a deep-purple flower, an- 
other a fine yellow flower with purple lips, and a 
third has a whitiſh flower ſtained with red. 

All theſe forts are propagated by ſlowing the 
ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in any part of the 
garden; and afterwards they will come up like 
weeds, and ſhould be koed down like them, 
leaving only a plant or'two-of each ſert for va- 
riety and obſervation. 

1. Narrow-leaved All-heal is titl:d, Ga! eopfs 
internodiis caulinis aquat; bus : - verticalis emmtbus 
remotis, In the /lartas C':ffort. it is termed, Ga- 
leopi; ramis ſuumis pubeſcentibus. Caſpar Bavhine 
Cos it, Sideritis arvenfis angultifolia rutra; Rivi- 

, Ladanum fegetam f, folia laticre. It erow; na- 
— in ploughed fields in England : and mot 
parts of Europe. 

2, Hemp-lcaved Dead Nettle is, Galecpſis in. 
ternodiis caulinis ſuperne incraſſatis, verlicillis ſu m- 
mis ſubcontiguis. In the Hertus Cagort. it is termed, 
Gelcopfes remis ſuimmis firigo G5; in the [log Lapp. 
Go eopfts coroll} ruvrd J albd. Calpar Bauhine 
calls it, Urtica aculeala, folits ſcrrat's; and Ri- 
vinus, Cannabis Jpuria. In the Flora Lapp. une 
of the varieties 1s called, Galopfis corolly flava 
_ labia inferiore maculato. Plukenęt terms another, 


— 


Culture 


Titles. 


®, 


' Lamiun, cannati;um aculealum. flore ſpecicſo lutes: 


labiis pa pureis; and Rivinus another, Canzeatis 
puri, f cre majore. They grow naturally among 
the corn in En, Zla and, and mor. other parts or 
Europe. 
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Cleavers, 


and 
Smooth- 
ſeeded 
Goo'ts 
graſs 
deſcribed, 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


and ſtrikes deep into the ground, on which ac- 


G HY A 


GALIUM, LADIES BE 
12 R E N 


HE Annuals of this genus are, 
1. Cleavers, or Gooſe-graſs. | 
2.-Smooth-ſeeded Gooſe-grals. 


1. Cleavers, or Gooſe-graſs. The ſtalks are 
weak, jointed, ſquare, rough, and ſend out 
branches by pairs. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
rough, prickly, and eight of them ſurround the 
ſtalk at the joints. The — are produced from 
the ſides of the plants; they are very ſmall, of a 
whitiſh colour, and the general characters indicate 
their ſtructure; pear all ſummer, and are 
ſucceeded by rough, roundiſh, and for the moſt 
part double fruit, containing the ſeeds. 

2. Smooth - ſeeded Gooſe-graſs. The ſtalks are 
weak, ſquare, jointed, and ſend out branches by 
pairs. The leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, carinated, 
very rough, and fix of them ſurround the ſtalk in 
a whorl-like manner at the joints. The flowers 
are extremely ſmall; they ſhew themſelves all 
ſummer, and the ſeeds that ſucceed them are 
much ſmoother than thoſe of the former ſpe- 


cies, 


Both theſe ſorts grow wild in hedges, by path- 


— — 


P. CL. 


DSTRAW, or CHE Es E- 
N E T. 


that grows near them, and laying hold on the 

cloaths of all who approach too near them; and 
are ſo far from being cultivated, that they are 
decmed troubleſome weeds in all gardens, and 
extirpated accordingly, Neither ſhould they have 
had a place here, but that the Gardener may 
know what it is he is about to extirpate, and by 
the repetition of ſuch exerciſe, be induced to join 


the ſtudy of Botany to his uſeful buſinels of 
Gardening. 


foliis oftonis lanceolatis carinatis ſcabris retrorſum 
aculeatis, geniculis villaſis, fruftu hiſpido. Van 
Royen calls it, Aparine foliis lanceolatis acumina- 
tis ſcaberrimis, corollis fruttu minoribus; and Cab 
par Bauhine, Aparine vulgaris. It grows natu- 
| rally in England, and moſt parts of Europe. 

2. Smooth-ſeeded Gooſe-graſs is, Galium foliis 
ſenis lanceolatis carinatis ſcabris retrorſum aculeatis, 
geniculis ſimplicibus, ſruftibus glabris. Ray calls it, 
Aparine ſemine læviore; and Moriſon, Aparine 
foliis crebrioribus & ſemine læviore. It grows in 


ſides, cultivated fields, &c. choaking every thing 


England, and moſt parts of Europe. 
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"HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus yet | 
known, called, the Fennel-flower of Crete. 


The ſtalks are upright, ſlender, and branching. 
The leaves are large, compoſed of a multitude 
of fine ſlender ſegments like thoſe of Fennel, and 
are placed alternately at the joints. The flowers 
grow ſingly on the tops of the ſtalks ; they are 
of a whitiſh colour, and the general characters 
ſhew their compoſition ; they appear in June, 
1 and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 


The root of this ſpecies is very thick, tough, 


P. CLI. 


ENNE “L- FLOW E R 
E T E. 


of 


count the ſeeds ſhould be fown in the places 
where they are deſigned to remain; for ſuch plants 
in general bear removing very ill. The belt time 
for ſowing the ſeeds is the autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe, though it may be done ſucceſsfully 
in the winter or ſpring. They will grow in almoſt 
any foil or ſituation, and after they come up will re- 
quire no trouble, except thinning them to proper 
diſtances, and keeping them clean from weeds. 
After they have once flowered, and perfected 
their ſeeds, they will come up ſpontaneouſly all 
over the garden, like our Common Fennel, and 


cauſe great trouble in reducing them to a proper 
number, 


There 


1. Cleavers, or Gooſe-graſs, is titled, Galium Tie, 
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There being no other ſpecies of this genus, the 
plant ſtands with the name ſingly, Garidella. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Nigella Cretica, * fæni- 
culi; and Magnol, Nigellaſtrum raris & fænicu- 
laceis foliis. It grows naturally in France. 


Titles. 


Claſs and Garidella is of the claſs and order Decatdria 
order in Frigynia; and the characters are, 


row; obtuſe ſegments. The interior lip is ſkortz 
and undivided: - 

3. STaminA are uſually ten awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments, ſhorter than the corolla, having erect, ob- 
tuſe antheræ. | 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of three oval, erect, 
acuminated germens, having hardly any ltyles; 
but the like number of ſimple ſtigmas. 


the Li | 1 
4. in- . Cates bh a n dci perianthium, Ho PeRICARPIUM conſiſts of three oblo àcu- 
1 compoſed of five oval ac ate leaves. e 3 bivalvate capſules, having 
2. Conol LA. There are no petals, but five dhe interior luture conver. 
WP long, equal, bilabiated nectariums. The exterior 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and ſmall. 
lip of- each is plane, and cut into two long, nar- 
d DD eee eee ices} v.oXN 9 ge fs._o9* yg _n99.g:h 
N CLII. 
CENTIANG  CENTEEAN; d r 
W O R T. a ds * 
5 HE Annuals of this genus are uſvally | plants will ſpontaneouſly afford you a ſucceſſion, 
"RE called, | if the leeds are permitted to ſcatter. 
Cy 1. Vernal Dwarf Gentian. 3. Marſh Centaury The ſtalks are very ſlen- Marth 
2. Autumnal Gentian, or Fell-wort. der, divide bv pairs, and grow to about four or C.n-avry 
3. Marſh Centaury. five inches high. The leaves ate narrow, ſpear- deter. bed. 
4. Perfoliate Centaury. ſhaped, and grow oppoſite at the joints. The 
5. Lapland Gentian. flowers are tunnel-ſhaped, and their tops are di- 
6. Golden Gentian. vided into four parts, which are not hairy; they 
7. Dwarf Siberian Gentian. are of a yellow colour, and appear at different 
8. Bladder Gentian. times of the ſummer. | 
9. Leſſer Centaury. The ſeeds of this ſpecies muſt be ſown on a Proper 
10. Spiked Centaury. boggy, rotten, or marſhy ground, having the top . 
11. American Large- flowered Centaury. firſt made fine, PR 
12. Cape Centaury, 4. Perfoliate Centaury. The ſtalk is upright, Centaury, 
| WE and grows to about a foot high. The leaves are 
Deſcrip- 1, Vernal Dwarf Gentian. This is a low oval, pointed, ſmooth, of a whitiſh colour, grow 


tion of plant, ſeldom riſing to more than about three 
Vernal inches high. I he leaves are oblong, pointed, 
war, of a dark-green colour, and grow oppoſite to 
each other on the ſtalks. The flowers come out 

from the ends of the ſtalks; each is divided into 

four principal parts, which are hairy on the inſide; 

their colour is purple; they appear early in th 

ipring, or later, or even in the autumn, according 

as the ſeeds have been ſown; and if the ſeeds are 


permitted to ſcatter, they will afford you plants, 


from one or other of which flowers will be pro- 

and duced at almoſt all times of the year. 
2 2. Autumnal Gentian, or Fell- wort. The ſtalk 
entian. of this plant divides into a few branches near the 
ground, and grows to about three or four inches 


high. The leaves are oblong, pointed, ſeſſile, 


and grow oppoſite by p irs at the joints. The 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks ; 
their tubes are pretty long, and their tops are 
divided into five parcs, which are hairy on the 
inſide; their colour is a dark-purple; they ap- 
pear at any time of the ſummer or autumn, ac- 
cording as the ſeeds have been ſown, and the 


oppolite by pairs, and ſurround the ſtalk with their 
baſe. I he flowers come out in umbels from the 
tops of the ſtalks ; they are tubular, and cut into 
eight parts at the top; they are of a bright-yel- 
low colour, uſually appear in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen 1n September. 

5. Lapland Gentian. The ſtalk is divided into Lapland 
ſeveral branches near the root, and grows to ahout 
two or three inches high. The leaves are ſmall, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Leſſer Centaury, and 

row oppolite to each other by pairs. The 
EE come out ſingly from the ends of the 
branches; they are tunnel-ſhaped, grow ere&, 
and are cut at the top into five ſegments ; their 
colour is blue, they appear in the ſummer, and 
oſten continue in ſucceſſion until the autumn. 4 

6. Golden Gentian. The ſtalk divides into (ptgen 
many ſlender branches near the ground, which Gentian 
are crect, ſend out others oppoſite from the ſides, deſcribed. 
and grow to about eight or nine inches high, 

The leaves ere oval, obtuſe, ſmooth, and fit clole, 
without any footſtalks. The flowers are funnel- 
ſhaped ; their tube is about as long as the calyx, 

and 
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aud they arc cut at the brim iato five very ſnatp- 
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pointed ſegments z they are of a-golden-ycllow 
colour, apprur in July and Auguſt, and the feeds 
Tipea ta the autumn. x 

7. Dwarf Siberian Gentian. The talks are 
lender, and about four or five inches high. The 
leaves are oblong, pointed, grow cppolite, and 
have membranaceous borders. The flowers are 
tuancl-(hapec, cut into five parts at the brim, 


znd como out from the tops of the ſtaiks, fitting 


cloſe, without any footitalks. They appear in 
rredprivy from different plants, may be made to 
thew thein{}ves all ſummer, and afford plenty 
oi fees for a ſucceſñon. 

This plant muſt have a moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady 
ſituation, for want of which it ſhould be watered 
cvery evening. ; 

8. Bladder Gentian. The ſtalk is upright, 
divided, of a purple colour, and grows to about 
ivur inches hi-b. The lower leaves are oval, but 
get narrower as they approach the top of the 
talk; and they grow oppolite to each other. 
ihe firſt flowers come out fingly from the tops 
of the ſtalks ; they are of a blue colour, cut into 
live parts, and have very large, ſwelling, plaited 
calyces. After the firſt flowers arc fallen, others 
trequently {ucceed them from the upper-parts of 
the (tails; they uſually appear in Judy and Au— 
guitz anc the feeds ripen in the autumn. 

g. Leer Centaury. There are ſeveral varieties 
which go under this denomination, The ſtalks 
are in general upright, ſend forth ſeveral bran- 
che; by pairs, and grow from three or four to 
eight or ten inches high. The leaves are narrow, 
ſpear ſhaped, ſmall, and grow oppolite by pairs. 
4 he flowers, come out in {mall umbels from the 
top of the plant; they are ef a bright-purple 
colour, funnel-ſhaped, and cut at the brim into 
five parts; they uivally appear in July and Au- 
guſt, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 


The principal varieties of this ſpecies are, 


The Reddiſh Purple-flowered, 
The Pale-red, 

The Yellow, 

The White, 

The Purple and White. 


All of them are bitter to the taſte; in infu- 
ſions are ſtomachic; are good for the jaundice and 
ague ; kill worms in children; and are a common 
ingredient in bitters. : 

10. Spiked Centaury. The ſtalks are upright, 
branching ncar the top, and grow to about a foot 
high. The leaves are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
grow oppoſite to each other. The flowers grow 
alternarely, and form looſe ſpikes on the tops of 
the ſtalks; chey are funnel-ſhaped, quinquifid at 
the brim, of a white colour, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ri, en in the autumn. 

There is a varicty of this ſpecies with red 
flowcts, 

11. American Large-flowered Centaury. The 
ſtalls are upright, eight or ten inches high, and 
ſend forth a few branches by pairs from the ſides. 
he leaves are oblong, {pear-ſhaped, and grow 
oppoſite to each other. The flowers are very 
large for ſo ſmall a plant, cut into five parts, and 


indented at the top; they are of a fine blue 


colour, and grow on long torked footſtalks from 
the top of the plant; they appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

12. Cape Centaury. The ſtalk divides by 
pairs, and grows to about a foot high. The 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, grow by pairs at the 
joints, and ſurround the talk with their bale. 
t ke flowers are large, of a bright-yellow colour, 


| 


ribus. 


and are ſituated in hollow. inflated, membrana- 
ceous cups; they appear in July and Auguſt, and 


are ſucceeded by four winged membranaceous 


capſules, contaming the ſeeds, | 


The laſt two ſorts are propagated-by ſowing 
the ſeeds on a hotbed in the ſpring. When the 
plants come up, they muſt have air ſufficient to 
prevent their turning ye lo, and drawing weak; 
mutt be frequently watered, and afterwards har- 
dened by degrees to the open air, About the middle 
or latter end of May, according to the ſtrength of 
the plants, if a moiſt day ſhould happen, let them 
be taken up with a ball of earth to the roots, and 
ſet in 4 warm border; they will then immediately 
ſtrike root, Lower in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. For want of a moiſt 
day, an evening mutt be pitched upon for the 
removal of the plants; they muſt be ſhaded and 
watered until they have taken root, and after- 
wards they will require no further trouble. 

The firit ten ſorts are propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in beds of common mould made fine, 
ſoon after they are ripe, or in the ſpring. If they 
are ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, they will flower 
early the ſummer following z but if the buſineſs 
is deferred until the ſpring, few of the tarts will 
ſhew their bloom until the end of ſummer or au- 
tumn. A ſowing, however, ſhould be made at 
both thel- ſeafons, in, order ta'continye the ſuc- 
ceſſion; and after the plants have once fiowered 
and- perlected their ſeeds, they will for the moſt 
part afford you plants enough ſpontancouſiy with- 
out further trouble. Moit of them are poſteſſed 
of a bitter juice, and I believe all of them are 
more or leſs ſtomachic in infuſions. 


1. Vernal Dwarf Gentian is t:tied, Gentiana 
corollis quadr:ifidis ſauce bartatis. In the Flora 
Lapp. it is termed, Gentiana corclid bypecrateri- 
fermi tubo villis clauſo, calycis foliis alternis majo- 
Columna calls it, Gentiana purpurea mmi- 
ma; Caipar Bauhine, Gentiane!!/a Alpina verna 
minor; and Ray, Gentianella fugax verna, ſeu 
precox, It grows naturally in ſtony places in 
England; alſo on the Pannonian, Appennine, 
and Helvetian mountains. 

2. Autumnal Gentian, or Fell-wort, is, Gentiara 
corollis quinquefidis bypocrateriformitus fauce barba- 
tis. In the Hortus Chffert, it is termed, Gentiena 
corellis bypocrateriformibus fauce borbatis, Guet- 
tard calls it, Gentiana floribus conſertis, faucibus 
membranud lac ui at clauſis, foliis avato-cuminaiis; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Gau pratenſis, fare la- 
nuginoſo; allo, Gentiana autumnalis ramoſa. It 
grows naturally in dry paſtures and meadows in 
England, and moſt parts of Europe. 

3. Marſh Centaury is, Gertiana cerellis quadri- 
Adis imberbibus, caule dichotomo fili ſormi. Sauva- 
ges calls it, Gen:1ana corollis infundibulifermibus 
gugdriſidis, peduuculis teruis, foliis Ilinearidus; Guet- 
tard, Gentiana caule aichotromo, feliis lineari- lanceo- 
latis floribus infundivulifo;mibus quadrifidis long iſ- 
feme pedunculatis; Ray, Ceutaurium paluſtre luteum 
minimum; and Caſpar Bauhine, Centaurium la- 
ter: It grows naturally in marſhy rotten grounds 
in England and France. | 

4. Perfoliate Centaury is, Centigiia cercl is 0f77- 
Jad s, feliis perſcliatis. In the, Hertas Cligert. it is 
termed, Centiana caule dict otomo, ſoliis cennatis, 
ceroilis oflifidis, Calpar Bavhine calls it, Centau- 
rium {ateui perfeliatun; and Cluſius, Certatlrium 
partum fore luteo. It grows naturally in France, 
Spain, and rhe Iaſt. 

5. Lapland Gentian is, Ceniiann cerellis quia» 
qucſdis inſundituſtformibius, remis uvißtris alerns, 
In the Flera Suecis it is termed, Centigus cerellis 
infundibuliſormibus quinqueaentetis, romis alter n. 
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unifloris; in the Flora Lapp. Gentiana corolls in- 
fundibuliformi, denticulo laciniis interpaſito. Haller 
calls it, Gentiana humillima, caule ramoſo, inbo 
floris longiſſimo ; Caſpar Bauhine, Gentiana Alpina 
eſtiva, centaures minoris folio, and Oeder, Gen- 
tiana 9. It ow naturally on the tops of the 
Lapland, Helverian, and Pyrenean mountains. 

8. Golden Gentian is, Gentiana corollis quinque- 
fidistinfundibuliformibus acuminatiſſimis; fauce im- 
berb muticd, ramis oppaſitis. Barrelier calls it, 
Gentiana Alpina pumila, flore aureo, It is a native 
of the Alps of Lapland and Norway. 

7. Dwarf Siberian Gentian is, Gentiana corol- 
lis quinquefidis infundibuliformibus terminalibus ſeſſi- 
libus, foliis margine membranaceis. In the Amen. 
Acad. it is called, Gentiana foliis margine membra- 
naceis baſi coadunatis. Amman terms it, Gentiana 
humilis aquatica verna. It grows naturally in Si- 
beria, 

8. Bladder Gentian 1s, Gentiana corollis quin- 
quefidis hypocrateriformibus, calycibus plicate-alatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gentiana utriculis ventri- 
cofis ; Columna, Gentianella cerulea cordata; and 
Barrelier, Gen!iane/la annua, azure flore. It grows 
naturally on the Helvetian, Auſtrian, and Italian 
mountains. 

9. Leſſer Centaury is, Gentiana corollis quinque- 
alis infundibul:f-rmibus, caule dichotomo. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Gentiana follis line-ri- 
lanceolatis, caule dichotomo, corollis infundibulifor- 


* 


mibus quinquefidis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cen. 
taurium minus; John Bauhine, Centaurium minus 
flore purpureo & albo; Parkinſon, Centaurium minus 


vulgare Gerard, Centaurium parvum ; and Vail. 


lant, Centaurium minus paluſtre ramoſiſſimum, ore 
purpureo. It grows naturally in dry ſterile paſ- 
tures in England, and moſt countries of Eu- 
0 

10. Spiked Centaury is, GCentiana corollis guin- 
quefidis infundibulij ormibus, floribus alternis ſeſſilibus, 
Sauvages calls it, Gentiana corollis infunaibulifor- 
mibus quinquefidis laxe ſpicatis, foliis lanceolatis z 
Caſpar Bauhine, Centaurium minus ſpicatum album 
Tabernæmontanus, Centaurium minus album; and 
Tournefort, Centaurium minus ſpicatum, fiore rus 
bello, It ws naturally in moiſt meadow- 
grounds in Italy, and the South of France. 

11. American Large-flowered Centaury is, Gen- 
tiara corollis quinquefidis coronatis crenatts. pedun- 
culo terminali longiſſimo dichotomo, Plumier calls 
it, Centaurium minus maritimum, amplo flore cæru- 
leo. It grows naturally in America. 

12, Cape Centaury is, Gentiana corollis quingue- 
fidis ly pocrateriſormibus, calycibus membranaceo- 
carinitis, caule dichote mo, fo'tis cordatis. Burman 
calls it, Centauri um perfoliatum, flerum calyce mem- 
branareo-vontriree , and Fiukenet, Centaurium 
luteurn fore ample, capſulis quatuor alis merh. 


nactis, It is a native of the Cape of Guod 
Hope. 
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O this genus there are the following An- 
nuals : 


. Coriander-leaved Crane's Bill. 
Hemlock-leaved Crane's Bill. 

. Muſk Crane's Bill, or Muſcovy. 

. Chioan Crane's Bill. 

Sea Crane's Bill. 

Cretan Crane's Bill. 

7. Valleſian Crane's Bill, | 

8. Shining Dove's Foot Crane's Bill. 

9. Bohemian Crane's Bill. 

10. Common Dove's Foot Crane's Bill. 

11. Jagged-leaved Dove's Foot Crane's Bill. 
12. Carolina Crane's Bill. 

13. Long-ſtalked Dove's Foot Crane's Bill. 
14. Round-leaved Crane's Bill. 

i5. Stall- flowered Dove's Foot Crane's Bill. 
16. Herb Robert. 


— 
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1, Coriander-leaved Crane's Bill. The ſtalk | 
tion of the is herbaceous, ſmooth, branching, and grows to 


about a foot high. The leaves are doubly winged, 


and grow from the joints; the lower ones have 


long footſtalks, but thoſe on the upper part of 

the plant ſit cloſe. The flowers are produced 

from the ſides of the ſtalks, oppoſite to the leaves, 

on naked footſtalks ; they are ſhaped a little like 

the «25s kinds, the upper petals being 
OL, 


3g 


L 


CRANE's BILL. 


large, and the under ones narrow and reflexed z 
they are of a pale-fleſh colour, come out in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

2. Hemlock-leaved Crane's Bill. This plant 
is of the muſky kind, but without ſcent. The 
leaves are winged ; the lobes are cut into man 
obtuſe ſegments, and they lie flat on the ground. 
The ſtalks are very flender, ſhort, and hairy. 
The flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches: One common footſtalk uſually ſupports 


three or four flowers, which are ſmall, and of 


a light-purple colour; they come out in May, 
June, and July; and the ſeeds ripen ſoon after 
the flowers fall. j- 17-4 | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. 

3. Muſk Crane's Bill, or Muſcovy. The leaves 
are winged; the lobes grow for the moſt part 
alternately, and their edges are cut into many 
ſegments; they are poſſeſſed of a muſky fra- 
grance, which occaſions this plant being in high 
eſteem with ſome people. The ſtalks are lender, 
hairy, weak, and often decline to the ground. 
The flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches: Six or eight grow together on one com- 
mon long footſtalk, each having its own ſeparate 
ſhort footſtalk; they are ſmall; and of a pale - red 
colour; they come out moſt of the ſummer 
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months, and the ſeeds ripen, in order of ſucceſſion, 
ſoon after the flowers are palt. 

Variety, There is a varicty of this ſpecies with blue 
flowers, and another with leaves like thoſe of 
Pimpernel. 

Chioan, 4 Chioan Crane's Bill. The ſtalks grow to 
about a foor. high. The lower-lcaves are heart- 
ſhaped, and cut on the edges ; the upper-leaves 
are lyre-ſhaped. The flowers grow, many toge- 
ther, on a footſtalk; they appear in June and 
July, and ripen their ſeeds ſoon after. 

Sea, 5. Sea Crane's Bill, The ſtalks are ſlender, 
weak, and procumbent. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, oval, hairy, rough, and deeply indented 
or cut into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments. Three or 
four flowers only grow together on a footſtalk , 
they are ſmall, come out in June and July, and 
their ſeeds ripen ſoon after. 

Cretan, 6. Cretan Crane's Bill. The ſtalks are about 
two feet long. The leaves are winged, crenated, 
or cut into many ſegments, and grow oppoſite to 
each other on the ſtalks. The flowers grow from 
the wings of the ſtalks on moderately long foot- 

ſtalks. Each footſtalk ſupports an uncertain 
number of flowers, ſometimes there being two or 
three only, and ſometimes many growing together ; 
their colour is a pale- blue; they appear earlier or 
later in the ſummer, according as the ſeeds have 
been. ſown ; and the beaks which ſucceed them 
are ſuppoſed to be the longeſt of any of the Gera- 

nium tribe. i 

7. Valleſian Crane's Bill. This plant hath 
voy much the appearance of the former. The 
ſtalks are lender, and incline to the ground. 

The leaves are winged, decurrent, pinnatifid, and 

obtuſe. The flowers are produced from the 

wings of the ſtalks during moſt of the ſummer 

months; three or four, and ſometimes more grow 

together on one common footſtalk; and they are 

ſucceeded by beaks, which are nearly if not quite 

as long as the former. | $4 

rg 8. Shining Dove's Foot Crane's Bill. This 
oves 

Foo: Plant grows by the ſides of paths, on rocks, old 

walls, &c. and 1s deemed a weed 1n gardens, 

though it has many beauties to recommend it to 
our notice. The leaves are round, lucid, red- 
diſh, and conſiſt each of five lobes. The flowers 
are ſmall, of a red colour, and two only grow 
together on a footſtalk ; they come out in May, 
and ripen their feeds ſoon after. | 

9. Bohemian Crane's Bill. The ſtalks are weak, 
hairy, of a brown colour, divide into many parts, 
and incline to the ground. The leaves are five- 
lobed, rough, obtuſe, crenated, and of a bad 
green colour. The flowers are of a fine blue 


Valleſtan, 


Bohemian 


colour, and their petals are indented; two only 


gow together on a footſtalk ; they come out in 

ay, June, or later, as it happens; and the ſeeds 
ripen ſoon after the flowers are fallen, | 

Common 10. Common Dove's Foot Crane's Bill. The 

Dove's ſtalks are hairy, browniſh, diffuſe, and lie on the 

Foot, ground. The leaves are rough, round, five- 

lobed, crenated, and grow on long footſtalks. 

The flowers are of a — colour, and 


their petals are bifid; two only grow together 


on a footſtalk ; they flower in May, and ripen 
their ſeeds in June. + | 7 
Jagged- 11. Jagged-leaved Dove's Foot Crane's Bill. 
jeaved The ſtalks are pretty ſtrong, and grow erect. 
Dove's The leaves are large, and grow on long foot- 
Foot, ſtalks; they are roundiſh, and each of them is 


compoſed of about five lobes, which are very 


much cut or jagged at the edges. The flowers 
are white, or of a purple colour, and their perals 
are emarginated; two only grow together on a 
footſtalk; they come out moſt of the ſummer 


— — 
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months, and ripe feeds ſucceed the flowers in 

order, about a month after they are fallen. 

12. Carolina Crane's Bill. The ſtalks are Caviia , 
hairy, branching, and of a browniſh colour, Tac 

leaves are cut into a multitude of ſegments. 

The flowers are of a red or purple colour, their 

petals are indented, and two only grow together 

on a footſtalk ; they come out in June and July, 

and are ſucceeded by black hairy capſules, con- 

taining the ſeeds. 

13. Long-ſtalked Dove's Foot Crane's Bill. Long- 

The leaves of this ſpecies are angular, and con- faked 
1 — : 2 Dave's 

fiſt of five parts, which are cut into a multitude þ |. 

of acute ſegments. The flowers grow from the * 

wings of the ſtalks on exceeding long footſtalks, 

each of which ſupports two flowers only ; they 

come out in June and July, and are ſucceeded 

by ſmooth capſules, containing the ſceds. 

14. Round-leaved Crane's Bill. The ſtalks Rovnd- 
are viſcous, and lie flat on the ground. The _—_ 
leaves are kidney ſhaped, «and their edges are di- 
vided. The flowers are of a fine blue colour, 
and their petals are entire; two only grow toge- 
ther on a footſtalk; they appear moſt of the 
ſummer months, and produce plenty of ſeeds for 
a ſucceſſion. 

15. Small-flowered Dove's Foot Crane's Bill. _ 

e's mall. 
This is a very ſmall proſtrate plant. The leaves fonered 
are kidney-ſhaped, palmated, and cut into many Dove's 
acute ſegments, The flowers are blue, and very Feot | 
ſinall ; two only grow together on a footſtalk; — 18 
they come out in May, June, and July, and the geſcribed. 
leeds ripen in order of ſucceſſion. 

16, Herb Robert is a Biennial, and grows, 
common by ditches and lanes in moſt parts of gl 
England. The ſtalks are reddiſh, hairy, brittle, gercrivee, 
and more than a foot long. The leaves are di- 
vided into three or five parts; they are deeply 
cut, often of a reddiſh colour, and very diſagres- 
ably ſcented. - The flowers are of a red or purple 
colour; two only grow together on a footſtalk, 
having hairy cups; they make their appearance 
from the beginning to almoſt the end of ſum- 
mer; and afford more ſeeds than could be wiſhed 
for the ſucceſſion, — 

Plants of foreign growth are generally ſouglit 
after for the garden, be their properties ever 
ſo mean; whilit the natural produce of our own 
iſland are frequently rejected, though their pro- 
perties be ever ſo excellent. 

Some reaſons may be given for both theſe 
practices. By cheriſhing plants, though ſcemingly 
ever ſo mean, from diſtant countries, we enlarge 
the bounties of Nature in our own iſland, and make 
it more replete with her works; we are charmed 
with a new ſort, which our eyes have never been 
accuſtomed to behold ; and the reflection of a 
new acquiſition being gained to our own ſtock, 
cauſes us to embrace it with greedineſs and plea- 
ſure. 


Plants that are to be found in our fields and 


woods, though ever ſo delightful, may be ſaid 
to be not ſtrictly objects of our culture, T here 
we may behold them glowing in their native calc 
and the introducing them into our gardens, may 
be ſaid to wake them too common, and to 
diminiſh the cucem we ought; to have for 
them. | 

In confined or private gardens people may act as 
they pleaſe ; and indeed they ought to ſuit their 
taſte with juſt ſuch e ſelect ſett of plants as their 
bounds will contain. But where general collec- 
tions are ſought atter, the produce of our own 
country ought to be equally reſpected with thoſe 
of foreign parts; their culture is eaſier; and 
though they may give little pleaſure from the 


newneſs 
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newnels of the ſight, yet they make ſome amends | 


by prelcating themiclves iu the true garb Nature 
deſigned them to Wear. © Mun 
Wich reſpect to the plants before us, ſome few 
are of diſtant countries; but the generality ot 
them grow wild, as weeds, in ſome part or other 
of our iſland ; nay, Herb Robert is found grow- 
ing almoſt every-where. With regard to this plant, 
it would he alrogether needleſs to admit it into 


the garden; and I mention it here only to intro- 


ducc the title of fuch an uſeful plant. The others, 


Culture. 


though growing naturally in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, do not overtpread the country in fo general 
a manner; and in thoſe places where they do 
not abound, their pretence in the garden may be 
more acceptable, | | 

They are not, therefore, recommended as 
fine flowering Annuals; but they are here de- 
ſcribed, that the ſtudent may know what Nature 
grants; and may, it he pleaſes, have a few of 
each fort to be ever ready at hand for obſerva- 
tion, | a 

The culture of all the foregoing forts, except 
the firſt, is exceeding caly. Sow the ſeeds, ſoon 
after they are ripe, in any place or ſituation, and 
they will readily grow and maintain the ſucceſſion 
by flowering, and ſcattering their ſceds; which will 
produce freſh plants, that will require no trouble 
except thinning them where they appear too cloſe, 


and keeping them clean from weeds. If the feeds 


are ſown in Auguſt, the plants will came up, and 


flower early the ſummer following; if they are 


Titles. 


ſown in the ſpring, they will flower later; and 
thus their time of blow may be accelerated or re- 
tarded at pleaſure. 
The firit ſpecies Mould he brought forward 
by ſewing the ſeeds on a, moderate hotbed in the 
ſptihg ;they-ſhould have plenty of air and water; 
and in May they may, be tranſplanted into. a 
warm border, where. they will flower in July, and 
1. Coriander-leaved Crane's Bill is tiled, Ge- 
ranium calycibus monophyllis, foliis bipinnatis linea- 
ribus ſquarroſts, caute* perbaceo læviuſculb. Herman 
calls it, Geranium Aſricmnum cerinndri folis, W 
incarnatis, mimm; aid Rivinus, Gerammm 


** 


"foltts | 


coniandrili : alſo, (re ⁰,,i fAfricarum, coriandri. | 


It grows naturally 'in;A*hopia. ' - 01 ole 

2 .Hemlock-Jeaved Crane's Bill is, Geranium 
1 . \ o 5 * | in >! * 0 5 
peduncuiis multificris, forihus pentandris, foliis pin 


lf Ace . Calpar'Bauhine calls it, Ge- 
'| oo | 

1. Long. ſtalted Dove's Foot Crane's Bill is, 
Geruiuum pedunculis bifloris folio longioribus, faliig 


ranium cicute folio, minus & ſupinuni; and Do- 
donæuùs. Geratlium ſupinum. It grows naturally 
in England, and moſt countries of Europe. 

3. Musk Cranc's Bill, or Muſcovy, is, Gera- 
nium pedunculis multifloris, floribus pentandris, foliis 
Finnatis inciſis, cotyledonibus pinnatifidis. Caſpar 


| 


Bauhine calls it, Geranium, cicute folio, moſchatum. 


It grows naturally in the Eaſt. 

4. Chioan Crane's Bill is, Geranium pedunculis 
multifloris, floribus pentandris, foliis cordatis incifts : 
ſuperioribus lyrato-pinnatifidis. Tournefort calls 
it, Geranium Chium vernum, caryophyllate folio. It 
grows naturally in Chio. 

5. Sea Crane's Bill is, Geranium pedunculis mul- 
tifloris, floribus pentan3ris, foliis cordatis ſublobatis. 
Van Royen calls it, Geranium pedunculis bifloris, 
foliis ovatis hirſutis crenato-incifis obtuſis, caulibus 
procumbentibus,, Caſpar Bauhine, Geranium folio 
aithee; and Lobel, Geranium Malacoides. It grows 
naturally n many of our ſandy coaſts. 

6. Cretan Crane's Bill is, Geranium pedunculis 
ſubmultifloris, floribus pentanaris, foliis ternatis lo- 
batis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Ge- 
ranium pedunculis multifloris pentandris; in the 
Vir. Cliff. Geranium pedunculis bifloris pentanaris, 
radice annud, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Geranium 


— 
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ranium rotundifolium ſaxatile montanum. 
natutally in ſandy, rocky, ſhady places in Eng- 


» 
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latifolium, ecu longiſſand.; John Bauhine, Geranium 
Specioſum annuum, long iſſimis roſtris, Creticum, It 
grows naturally in Crete. OY 

7. Valleſian Crane's Bill is, Geranium peduncu id 
mulliflorts, floricus pentandris, foliis pinnatis pinna- 
tifidis oblufis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Geranium 
cicute folio, acu longiſſima , and Columna, Gera- 
nium Apulum coriandriſolium. It grows natu- 
rally in Italy, Valleſia, and near Montpelier in 


France. 


” - . 


8. Shining Dove's Foot Crane's Bill is, Gera- 
nium pedunculis bifloris, calycibus pyramidatis an- 
gulatis elevato- rug as, feliis guinguelobis rotundatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Geranium lucidum ſaxatile; 
Gerard, Geranium ſaxatile; and Columna, Ge- 


It grows 


land, and moſt countries of Europe. 

9. Bohemian Crane's Bill is, Ge: anium pedunculis 
bifloris, petalis, emarginatis, arillis hirtis, cotyle- 
donibus trifidis medio truncatts. Dillenius calls it, 
Geranium batrachioides Bohemicum, capſulis nigris 
birſutis ; Ray, Geranium Bohemicum batrachioides 
annuum; and Moriſon, Geranium batrachioides 
minus annuum purpurec-ceruleum, It grows natu- 
rally in Bohemia. nag etid1. ö 

10. Common Dove's Foot Crane's Bill is, 
Geranium pedunculis bifloris foliiſque floralibus ad- 
ter nis, caule ramoſo erectiuſculo, calycibus muticis, 
arillis lævibus. In the Flora Suerid it is termed, 
Geranium pedunculis : bifloris, fol:ts quinquepartito- 
multifidis rotundatis : laciniis obtufiuſculis, capſulis 
hintis. .- Haller calls it, Geranium predunculis bi. 
flor is. folits ſparfis reniformibus ſemiquinyguzfidis mol- 
libus & latiſſimis; Magnol, Geranium columbinum 
minis, majore flore & foliis biſidis; and Vaillant, 
Geranium columbinum viliaſum, petalis bifidis pur pu- 
reis. It grows naturally in England, and moſt 
countries of Europe. 
1. Jagged-leaveil Dave's Fqot Crane's Bill is, 
Geranium peduncutis bifloris; faliit es 20 pe 
rigtlir, petalis emarginatis longitidint raiycis, arillis 
villas ' Moriſbn: calls it, Geranium maj us, foltis 
amis longis aduſyue' pediculum' diviſis i and Haller, 
(Geranium foliit ddimervum (quinquefidis, pediculis 
travioribus, caule''excto. It prows naturally in 
England, and the South of Europe. 
12. Carolina Cranes Bill rs, (Geramwum pedun- 
culis bifloris, calycibus ariſtatis, foliis multifidis, 
arillis hirſutis. Dillenius calls it, Geranium co- 
Tunobinten Curgliuum, cnpſulls nigris birſatis, It 
wy naturallq in Carolina aud Virginia. © 


quinquepartito-multifidis : laciniis acutis, arillis gla- 
bris, calycibus ariſtatis. Vaillant calls it, Geranium 
columbinum, foltis difſefis, pediculis florum longiſſi- 
mis. It grows naturally in England, Switzerland, 
and Germany. | 7 | 

14. Round-leaved Crane's Bill is, Gerazium 
pedunculis bifloris, petalis integris obtuſiſſimis lon- 
gitudine calycis, caule praſtrato, foliis reniformibus 
inciſis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Ge- 
ranium pedunculis bifloris, foliis ſubrotundis multi- 
dis, caule procumbente. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Geranium folio malve rotundo; Vaillant, Geranium 


columbinum majus, fore minore cæruleo. It grows 
naturally in 3 and moſt parts ot Eu- 
rope. x 
75 Small-flowered Dove's Foot Crane's Bill 
is, Geranium pedunculis bifloris, petalis bifidis, caulg 
diffuſo, foliis reniformibus palmatis linearibus acutis, 
Ray calls it, Geranium columbinum humile, florg 
cæruleo minore ; Caſpar Bauhine, Geranium co- 
lumbinum tenuits laciniatum; and Parkinſon, Ge- 
ranium Malacoides, I. columbinum minimum. It grows 
naturally in many parts of England. 

16, Herb 
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The plant The ſtalk is ſlender, ſmooth, a foot and a 
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16. Herb Robert is, Geranium pedunculis bi- 
floris, calycibus pilofis decemangulatiss In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Geranium pedunculis 
biflorts, foliis quinque-trivepartitis, lobis pinnal iſidis, 
calycibus hirſutis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gera- 


* 1 


nium Robertianum primum; Gerard, Geranium 

Robertianum; and Parkinſon, Geranium Rober- 

tianum vulgare. It grows naturally in Eng- 

land, and moſt of the northern countries of Ey- 
rope, | 
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O* this genus there is a beautiful Annual, 
called, Purple Gerardia. 


deſcribed. half high, uſually ſimple, tho' ſometimes branch- 


Culture, 


Titles. 


ing a little. The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
entire, and ſome of them grow oppoſite, whilſt 
others are placed alternately on the ſtalks. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the wings of the 
leaves, ſome having footſtalks, and others fitting 
cloſe. They are of a delightful purple colour, 
appear in July and Auguſt, and bo ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. | 

This plant is r by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a moderate hotbed, in the ſpring. When 
they come up, they mult have plenty of air, to 


prevent their drawing weak, and be frequently 


watered, In May they may be taken out with a 


ball of earth to each root, and ſet in ſome warm 


well-ſheltered part of the garden, where they 
muſt be ſhaded and watered until they have taken 
root, where they will flower, and perfect their 
ſeeds. | | 


- This ſpecies is titled, Gerardia foliis linearibus. 


Gronovius calls it, Digitalis foliis linearibus, flo- 
ribus remotis ; alſo, Digitalis rubra minor, labiis 
forum patulis folits parvis anguſtis ; and Plukenet, 


P. CLIV. 


R D 1 A. 


Digitalis Virginiana rubra; foliis & facie antir- 
rhini vulgaris. It grows naturally in Virginia 
and Canada, : 


Gerardia is of the claſs and order Didynamia pvp * 
Angioſpermia; and the characters are, in the 


Linnzan 
1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, upright, per- ſyſtem. 


manent perianthium, divided into five acute ſeg- = cha- 
ments. 1 8 88 


2. CoroLLa is one ringent petal, The tube 
is taper, and longer than the calyx. The upper 
lip is erect, obtuſe, plane, broader than the 
other, and indented at the top. The lower li 
is reflexed, and divided into three emarginate 


ſegments, the middle one being the ſnorteſt, and 
cut into two parts. | 


3. STaming are four filaments ſcarcely the 
length of the tube, of which two are a little 
the ſhorteſt, having ſmall antheræ. | 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a ſmall oval germen 
a ſimple ſhort ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. | 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oval capſule formed 


of two valves, containing one cell, and opening, 
at the baſe. 


| 6, SEMEN, The ſeed is oval#and ſingle, 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Smooth» 
leaved 


and 
Haity- 
leaved 
Geropo- 


Un, 


Culture. 


Titles, 
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1 are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


called, 


1. The Smooth - leaved Geropogon. 
2. Ihe Hairy-leaved Geropogon. 


1. The Smooth-leaved Geropogon riſes to about 
a foot in height. The leaves are long, narrow, 
ſmooth, and entire. The flowers are of a pale- 
red colour; they are of the diſcous kind, and 
the rays of the flowers are ſhorter than the ſeg- 
ments of the cups; they will be in blow in July, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmooth ripe ſeeds, crowned 
with down, in the autumn, 


2. Hairy-leaved Geropogon. The ſtalk of this 
plant hardly riſes to a foot high. The leaves 
are long, narrow, entire, and very hairy. The 
flowers are of a beautiful red colour. The leaves 


of the cups are longer than the rays of the co- 


rolla; they flower in July. and are ſucceeded by 
ſmooth ſeeds, crowned with down, in Septem- 


ber. 


Theſe plants are eaſily propagated, by ſowing 
the ſeeds the end of March, or the beginning of 
April, in beds of good, light, rich earth. When 
the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned to 
about fix or eight inches diſtance from each 
other; and this, beſides keeping them clean from 
weeds, and watering them if a very dry ſeaſon 
ſhould happen, is all the trouble they will re- 
2 until you collect freſh ſeeds for a ſucceſ- 

on. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Geropogon foliis 
glabris. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Tra- 


gopogon calycibus corollæ radio longicribus, fcliis 
integris, ſeminibus levibus : diſci plumaſis, radiis 


5 


Vol. II. 


| ſetaceis. Ray calls it, Tragopegon, gramineo folio, 


glabrum, flore duutè incarnato. 


It is a native of 
Italy. 


2. The ſecond fort is titled, Geropogon foliis 
pi/ois, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Tragopogon gra- 
mineis foliis birſutis; and Colunina, Tragopegon 
gramineo f. io, ſuaverubente fore. It grows na- 
turally in Italy. | 


| Claſs and 
Gerepogon is of the claſs and order Synge- oder in 
neſia Polygamia Aiqualis ; and the characters Pe 3 
aue, ſyſtem. 
. The cha- 
I. CaLyx. The general calyx is compoſed raders. 


of ſeveral ſpear - ſhaped, ſubulated. carinated, 


{ erect leaves, that are longer than the co- 


rolla. : 


2. CoRoLLa. The general flower is ſübim- 
bricated and uniform. The florets are of one 
petal, tongue ſhaped, truncated, and indented at 
the top in five parts. 


3. STAMINA conſiſt of five very ſhort fila - 
ments, with a cylindrical rubu.ous anthera. 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
two recurved filiorme itigmas, 


5. PerRtcarPTun. There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the erect, oblong calyx. 


6. SEMINA. The feeds are ſmooth, end av!“ 
ſhaped. Thoſe of the radius have a bearded, 
and thoſe on the diſk have 2 feattrry down. 

The receptacle is naked. 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Jerſey, 


Ohtuſe. 


leaved, 
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Cud veed. 


Variety. 


Wared 
leaved, 


Sand, 
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GNAPHALIUM, 


HE Annuals of Gnaphalium are, 
1, Jerſey Cudwecd. 8 
2. Obtule-leaved Cudweed. 
3. Stinking African Cudweed, 
4. Waved leaved Cudweed. 
5. Sand Cudweed. 
6. Purple Cudweed. 
7. Black-headed Cudweed. 
8. Upright Cudweed. 
9. Cape Annual Cudweed. 


1. Jerſey Cudweed. Of this ſpecies there are 
two ſorts, the White and the talc-yctlow. The 
ſtalks of the White are very woolly, and about 
eight inches high. The leaves are oviong, woolly 
on both ſides, and embrace the ſtaik with their 
baſe. Ihe flowers arc collected in cloſe bunches 
at the ends of the talks; their cups are of a 
filvery-white colour, glutly, and very beautiful. 
1 he ſtalks ot the Paic-yeliow arc woolly, and 
grow to about a foot high. The leaves are nar- 
rower than the White ſort, though very woolly, 
and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe, The 
flowers grow in clole bunches at the ends of the 
ſtalks, have gl fly, permanent cups, and are of a 
pale or whitith yellow colour, The flowers of both 
theie varieties appear in July, and the feeds ripen 
in September. 

2. Obtuſe leaved Cudweed. The ſtaik 1s erect, 
woolly, and about nine inches h gh. The kaves 
are ſpear ſhaped, obtuſe. and woolly. The 
flowers are produced trom the tops of the ſtalks 
in ſhort ſpikes, and are of a yellow co'our, having 


white, conical, gloſſy cups; they appear in July 


and Auguſt, and the leeds ripen in S<ptember,. 

3. Stinking African Cudweed. The ſtalk is 
woolly, branching, and about a foor and a halt 
high. The leaves arc broad at the bale, where 
they embrace the ſtalk ; are ſharp- pointed; en- 
tire; of a yellowiſh-green colour on their upper- 
ſide, but downy underneath , ſtrongly ſcented ; 
and grow alternately, 4 he flowers terminate the 
branches in roundiſh heads, are of a fiivery-white 
colour, appear in July and Augult, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with flowers 
of a bright-ye:low colour. 

4. Waved-leaved Cudweed. The ſtalks are 
white, upright, branching, and grow to about 
a foot high. The leaves are ovlong, pointed, 
decurrent, waved, hoary on the under-ſide, and 
diſagreeably ſcented. The flowers are produced 
in a corymbus on the tops of the ſtalks, are of 
a white colour, appear in July, and the feeds 
ripen in the autumn. : 

5. Sand Cudwecd. The ſtalks of this ſpecies 
are herbaceous, ſimple, and eight or ten inches 
high. The lower leaves are oblong, and ob- 
tuſe; but thoſe near the top of the ſtalk are 
{pear-ſhaped, and pointed, The flowers termi- 
nate the italks in a compound corymbus, are ot 
a yellow colour, app-ar in July, and the feeds 
ripen in September, 1h:is Ipecies grows natu— 
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rally on ſandy, defert places, and is ſeldom ad- 


mitted into gardens. 


5. Purple Cudweed, The ſtalk is erect, firm, 
ſimple, and about a foot and a half high. The 
leaves are ſpcar- ſhaped, and the lower ones are 
obtuſe. Ihe flowers are produced in ; ikes from 
the ends and {:des of the ſtalks; they fit cloſe, 
are of a purple colour, appear in July, and the 
leeds ripen in the autumn. 

7. Black- headed Cudweed. The ſtalks arc 
white, branching, and about ſix or eight inches 
high. The leaves are long, narrow, foft, and 
woeoily. The flowers are preduced in cluſters 
from the ends of the branches, and have their 
heads round, and of a blaiſh colour z, they ap- 
pear in July, and the feeds ripcn in September. 
This ſpecies grows naturally in moiſt grounds, 
and even in ſtanding- waters, in Eogland 3 and is 
not introduced into the garden, unicls to be 
ready for the ſake of obſervation. 

8. Upright Cudweed. The ſtalk is ere, 
ſimple, ſlender, and about a foot high. The 
leaves are long, narrow, hoary on their under- 
ide, and grow alternately. The flowers are pro- 
diced in ſhort ſpikes from the wings of the 
leaves, are of a white colour, appear in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. This ſpecies 
grows common in woods and ſandy paſtures in 
England, and is rarely cultivated in gardens. 

9. Cape Annual Cudweed. The ſtalks are 
herbaceous, woolly, ſend forth numerous, irre- 
gular branches, and grow to about eight inches 
high. Ihe leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſott, downy, 
and embrace the ſta;ks with their baſe. The 
flowers are produced in roundiſh heads from the 
ends and ſides of the branches; the inner ſcales 
of the cups are long, awl- ſhaped, channelled, 
ferrugineous, and recurved, The plant exhibits 


its bloom in July or Augutt, and the iceds ripen 


in the autumn. 


All theſe ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 
ſowing the feeds, in the autumn or {pring, in 
beds of any common mould made fine. It they 
are ſown in the autumn, they will for the moſt 
part flower about July the ſummer toilewing, 
and the ſceds will ripen in September. If they 
are ſown in the spring, their time of blow will 
be later in ſummer; ſo that, in order to obtain 
a tucceſiion, a fow:ng ſhould be made at thetz 
two dilferent times ot the year. 

After they have once flowered and ſhed their 
ſceds, there is hardly any of them that will 
not ipontancouſly maintain their ſucceſſion with— 

ut any trouble; nay, ſome of the ſpecica, pa- 
ticulariy thoſe of Englith growth, which may be 
ſeen after the titles, will come up in fach plenty 
from ſcattered ſceds, as to become as trouble— 
ſome. as werds, to reduce them to a proper 
number, 
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1. Jerſey Cudweed is titled, CH ber. 
bacenm, feliis ſciniamplexicaulibus enſilcrntbus ra- 
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meratis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Elichryſum Hl. 
veflre latifolium, capitalis conglebatis; allo, Gna- 
phalium majns, lato oblongo folio, John Bauhine 
names it, Guaphalium majus ad ſtæchadem citrinam 
accedens. It grows naturally on dry banks and 
walls in England, and in the iſle of Jerſey. 

2. Obtuſe- leaved Cudwecd is, Gnaphalium her- 
baceum, foliis lanceo!atis, caule tomentoſo panicu- 
lato, floribus terminalibus glomeratis conicis, Gro- 
novius calls it, Gnaphel::um folits lanceolatis, caule 
tomentoſo, corymbrs ſupragecempeſitis, floribus ſeſſe- 
libus confertis; Dillenius, Z/uchryſum cbtiſifolium, 
capitulis argenteis conglobatis; and Morilon, He- 
lickryſum chryſocoma gnaphaloides Virginiana an- 
nua, foliis obtuſioribus, capitulis argenteis conglo- 
batis. It grows naturally in Virginia and Pen- 
iylvania. _ ; 

3. Stinking African Cudweed is, Gnaphalium 
herbaceum, foliis amplexicaulibus integerrimis acutis 
ſubtus tomentefis, caule rameſo. Commeline calls 
it, Gnaphalium Africanum latifolium fatelum, ca- 
pitulo argentee; and Piukenet, Conyza Aßricana 
graveolens, capitulis argenteis. It is a native of 
Ethiopia. 

4. Waved-leaved Cudweed is titled, Gnopha- 
lium herbaceum, foliis decurrentibus lanceolatis acu— 
tis undatis ſubtus tomeniaſis, caule ramoſa. Di le- 
nius calls ir, Elichryſum grave:lens acutifolium, 
caule alato. It is a native of Africa. 

5. Sand Cudweed is, Gnaohbalium herbaceum, 
foliis lanceolatis, inferioribus obtuſis, caule ſimpl:- 
ciſſimo, corymbo compeſito. Caipar Bauhine calls it, 
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F this genus there is one ſpecies proper 
for this place, called the Globe Ama- 


ranth. 


The Globe Amaranth is inferior to none, and 
ſaperior to moſt Annuals in beauty, end. the 
ſingularity of its properties. The former is well 
known; and its glittering purple colour is ſo 
univerſally admired, as to caule its culture to 
become almoſt univerſal, where a perſon has any 
pretenfions to taſte and gardening. The ſingular 
properties of this plant add additional value to 
the flowers; for they do not, like others, wi- 
ther almoſt as ſoon as gathered, but will, if 
gathered before they are too ripe, and dried in 
the ſnade, continue beautiful for ſome months. 
The contexture of their ſcales is of ſuch a na- 
ture, they are ſo dry, and their ſurface is fo 
finely poliſhed, that it is no wonder this ne- 
ver - fading property ſhould belong to them. 
Hence, by ſome of our countrymen, this flower 
has been called The Everlaſting Flower; and 
among the French it frequently goes by the name 
LInmortel; that is, the Never - dying flower. 
With what care, then, ſhould theſe flowers be 
gathered and preſerved ! and how admirably cal- 
culated are they to ſerve the purpoſes of orna- 
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Elichryſum, ſ. ſtæchas citrina latifelia; and John 
Bauhine, St echas trina Germanica, laticre felio. 
It grows naturally in ſandy places in moſt parts 
of Europe. 

6. Purple Cudweed is, Gnephaſinm korbaceunty 
feltis lanceolatis nudis, caule erefio fimplicif/imo, 
Horibus fpicatis lateralibus ſ;ſſilibus. Duilenius calls 
it, Elichryſum ſpicatum obtufiſolium boſi angſiiore ; 
and Moriicn, Gnapbelium ſpicatum majus non ra- 
miſum ere um Virginiauum, folits obttjicribus: It 
is a native of North America. 

7. Black-headed Cudweed is, Grnophalinm her- 
bacenum, caule ramoſo diiſuſo, floribus conſertis ter- 
minalibus. Ray calls it, Cuapbalium lengiſolium 
humile ramoſum, capitulis nigris; Moriton, Gna- 
phalium annuum ſerotinum, capitulis nigricantibus, 
in humidis gaudens; and Parkinſon, Tig minor, 
The chief habitation of this ſpecies is in places 
which at times are overſlowed with water; and 
in ſuch it is found growing naturally in Eng- 
land and moſt countries of Hutope. 

8. Upright Cudweed is, Grephalinm caule fim- 
pliciſſimo, fioribus ſparſis, Caf ar Bauhine calls 
it, Gnapbalium majus, angusto eb/ongo folio, al- 
ſerum; John Bauhme, Gnaphalium redbum; and 
Gerard, Gnaphalium Anglicum. It grows natu- 
rally in ſandy paſtures, hearhy ground, and woods, 
in England and moſt parts of Europe. 

9. Cap: Annual Cudwee'!t is, Gnaphalium ber- 
baceum, foliis ſubamp/extcaulivus lanceolalis, ca'y- 
cum ſquamis interioribus ſubulatis 1ecurvis. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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ment in the winter-ſeaſon, wken few flowers are 
to be collected! In the Catholick countries 
they are cultivated in amazing plenty; and their 
flowers are gathered and preſerved to adorn their 
churches and chapels in the winter-ſeafon ; tho? 
no ſuch cuſtom prevails with us. They may 
be made to look beautiful in our own rooms, 
and may be uſed as garniſh or ornaments to de- 
ſerts in entertainments, when they will not fail 
to add a pleaſing gaiety to tuch part of our 
convivial repaſls. 

There 1s only one rea! ſpecies of the Globe 
Amaranth, though there are ſeveral varieties; 
and as theſe varieties are for the moſt part pre- 


ſerved from ſeeds, we ſhall d.rect our ingenious 


Gardener to ſow, 

The Purple Globe Amaranth. 

The White or Silvery Globe Amaranth, 

J he Mixed-coloured Globe Amaranth. 

The Smaller Purple Globe Amaranth. 

The Smaller White Globe Amaranth. 

1 he laſt four forts are greatly inferior to the 
firſt, which is what we are principally to regard. 
The others may be propagated to add variety 
in the mixture, and to ſhew how bountiful Na- 
ture is in her pleaſing productions of this kind. 

The 


Varieties 
of this 
plant. 
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The Purple, the Wuite, and the Mixed: coloured 


che Globe Amuranths, if cuitured alike, grow ail 


to a ſize: Wich good management they may be 
brought to near a yard in height. The ſtalk 1s 
branching and round, and thoſe of the Curpic torts 
are tinged with purple at the joints. The branchies 
grow opposite, and the leaves allo naturally 
grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints, having their 
upper {uriace whitith, and th ir under of a light- 
green colour; they are of an oval, lanceolate 
figure, and are ſupported by ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers terminate the enus of the branches 
in round heads. ti he fcales which form theſe 
heads are of a thin, dry, but firm conliitence, 
are oblong and pointed, and he over each other 
in an imbricated manner. Thoſe of the firit 
fort are of a bright and glittering purple colour; 
the others are as they are above titled, Among 
theſe ſcales are ſituated the real flowers, which 
are ſmall, and of a ſtarry form. They are re- 
garded by few, it being the imbricated covering 
which makes thelc plants ſo highly valucd. They 
perfect their feeds well with us; but it is ob- 
jervable, that the feeds received from the Eaſt, 
where they grow naturally, tor the moit part 
raiſe the beſt plants. Our trade renders the re- 
ceiving the ſæeds ſoon enough tor ſowing practi- 
cable; and, it poſſible, let this method by pur- 
ſucd, and you may expect to find a great dit- 
fe.encc in your bew ot theſe plants. But tho? 
it be neceſſary to procure teeds from the Ea for 
all the forts, it is more prculiarly lo tor the fourth 
and fifth; for thele will flower later, and can 
not always be made to produce good feeds. The 
heads of theſe flowers, as the ticles indicate, are 
ſmaller than thoſe of the other forts; but the 
plants naturally grow caller and are more branch- 
ing; and theſe differences I never yet found to 
vary from ſceds. 

In order io raiſe theſe beautiful plants, then, 
let a good hot- bed be prepared in Feoruary, or 
the beginning of March. Cover tus hot-bed 
over, with fine, rich, frech, light mould, about 
five inches decp, and ſcatter the fees thinly all 
over the bed; then riddie a liitic fac mould 
over them, ſufficient to cover them only about 
a quarter of an inch deep. It the ſecds are 
good, the plants will readily come up; and when 


they are about an inch in height, they mult be 


tranſplanted into another hot - bed. For theſe 
purpoſes, hollow trowels of difierent ſizes, muſt 
be always ready; and with theſe {coop out the 
plants from the firſt hot- bed, and let them in the 
ſecond, with the preſerved earth at their roots, 
five or ſix inches alunder. The ſoil in wich 
they ſhould be planted muſt be freſh, and of the 
ſame nature with the former; and the bed muſt 
be covered with it fix inches deep. 


A light and ] 
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gentle watering muſt be ov{erved at theſe times, 
and che plants will ſcem inſenſible of their re— 
moval. In three weeks or a month's time they 
will require a third hot-bed. I his ſhould be 
large, and the frame deep; for the mould in it 
ought to be nine inches deep. Take them out 
wich the uſual care wich one of the larger ſcooping 
trowels, and {et them, with the preterved carth 
at th-ir roots, in holes prepared tor them at about 
ſix inches aſunder, and give them a moderate 
watering. All this time, in the courle of the 
whole work, the glaſſes muſt be ſhaded with 
mats in the heat of the day; and they muſt have 
air lufficient to prevent their being drawn up 
weak, In this as well as the other hot- beds 
tney will grow briſkly; and when the heat of 
this laſt is abated, they muſt be planted out in 
the borders they are deſigned for; though, to 
ſhew them to advantage, it would be. proper to 
plant them in a clump, the middle of which 
thould be tirii raiſed by additional foil; and thus 
lituated, the appearance they will make will be 
very ſtriking and grand. At this third removal 
ſome of the ttrongelt , ould be ſet in pots, which 
allo» ſhoald be ſet in another hot-bed, to brin 
them ſtill forwarder to obtain their feeds in 
greater perfection. Tius practice is more parti- 
culatly required tor the lait two forts, which na- 
turally flower later than the preceding. 

1 he title of the Globe Amaranth is, Gomphrera 
caule erctio, folits eveato-!auceolatis, capitniis ſoli- 
tariis, praunculis dis yilis. Breymus calls it, 
Amaranths aſjunis India Orientalis, flerivus conglo- 
meratis, ocymajiri folio, and Rumphius, Js glo- 
bojus. It grows naturally in India. 


Gompbrena is of the class and order Pexzandria 
Digynia; and the characters ere, 

1. CaLyx is a large, coloured, compreſſed, 
permanent perianthium, compoled of two navi- 
cular leaves, which are carinated on the out-fide 
but have their inner edges connivent. 

2. CoOtOLLA is erect, and divided to the baſe 
into hve aw] ſhaped, permanent ſegments. 

Nectarium is a cylindrical tube the length of 
the corolla, ant divided at the brim into five 
ſmall, ſpreading ſegments. 

3. STAMINA. There are five filaments, but 
ſo {mall as hardly to be diſcernible ; theſe are 
ſituated within the neck of the nectarium, and 
their erect antheræ cloſe the mouth thereof. 

4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of an oval, pointed 
germen, and of two filiforme ſtyles, with ſimple 
itigmas the length of the ſtamina. 

5. Prericarrium 1s a roundiſh capſule of one 
cell. 

6. SEMEN. 
large, 


The ſeed 1s ſingle, roundiſh, and 
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F this genus there is one ſhort-lived ſpe- 
O0 cies, called Ethiopian Carduus, or Burr 
Gorteria 

The plant The ſtalk is erect, ſomewhat taper, and hairy. 

deſcribed. The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſinuated, 
ſeſſile, very rough, downy, and grow alternately. 
The flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches in rough, burr - like, oval heads, the 
rays being of a fine yellow colour, having a 
mixture of blue underneath ; they appear in 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

Culture, This ſpecies is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on 
a flight hot-bed in the ſpring ; and about the 
middle or end of May, the plants, being grown 
pretty ſtrong, ſhould be taken up, with a ball 
of earth to each root, and carefully planted in 


the full ground, in ſome warm, well- ſheltered 


2 where they will flower and perfect their 

feeds, 

Titles This ſpecies is titled, Gorteria foliis Ianceolatis 
integris ſinuatiſque, caule erefto, floribus peduncu- 
latis. Plukenet calls it, Carduus Athiopicus, per- 
pufillus, piloſelle foliis incanis biſpidis, perſonate 
capitulis. It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. | 
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Gorteria is of the claſs and order Syngene/fla Pa- Claſs 
lygamia Fruftranes.; and the characters are, "gs 

i. CaLyx. The common calyx is monophyl- ; 7 "66 
lous, and _ with prickly ſcales, the in- syſtem. 
terior ones ually becoming longer, ſtraight, The cha+ 
ſtiff, and briſtl. l ee 2 taQtery, 

2. Coxotta, The compound flower is ra- 
diated, The hermaphrodite florets are many in 
the diſk ; the females fewer in the radius, 

The hermaphrodite flarets are funnel- ſhaped, 
and cut at the brim into five ſegments. 

The females are ligulated, and ſpear-ſhaped. 

3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are five 
__ filaments, with a cyhndrical, tubular an- 
thera. | 

4. PisT1iLLuM of the hermaphradites conſiſts 
of a hairy germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length 
of the corolla, and a bifid ſtigma; that of the 
females conſiſts of an obſolete germen, withour 
either ſtyle or ſtigma. 

5. Pericarrium. There is none. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds of the hermaphrodites 
are ſingle, roundifh, and crowned with hairy 
down. 

The females have none. 


The receptacle 1s naked, 
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"THERE are three diſtin& ſpecies of Cotton 
for this place, called, 
species. 1. Common Herbaceous Cotton, 
2. Shrubby Barbadaes Cotton. 
3. Hairy American Cotton. 
Deſcrip- 1. Common Herbaceous Cotton. The ſtalk 
tion of is herbaceous, branching, and about a yard high. 
2 The leaves are compoſed of five lobes, are 
deo, ſmooth, and the lower ones are large, but thoſe 
Cotton. ON the upper parts of the branches are propor- 
tionally ſmaller. The flowers are produced from 
the ends of the branches, are of a pale- yellow 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh capſules containing the ſeeds 
wrapped up in the cotton. | 
Cultinre, 1 his ſpecies 1s cultivated in Sicily, Italy, &c. 
in the manner of corn. It is ſown in the ſpring, 
and the crop will be fit for gathering about Au- 
guſt or September. | 
Shrubby 2. Shrubby Barbadoes Cotton, The ſtalks are 
Barbadoes ſhrubby, ſend forth branches from the ſides, and 
ws to 1 ſix or eight feet high. The leaves 
ol. II. 
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are compoſed of three undivided lobes, are fmooth 
on their upper- ſide, but ribbed and glandulous 


| underneath. The flowers are produced from the 


ends of the branches, are moderately large, of 
a yellow colour, appear in Auguſt, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by large pods containing the ſeeds, of a 
black colour, wrapped 1n the cotton, 

3. Hairy American Cotton. The talk is hairy, 2 
ſends forth ſeveral {preading, hairy branches from — 9 
the ſides, and grows to be three or four feet Cotton 
high. The leaves conſiſt ſome of three, others deſcribed, 
of fave lobes, are acute, and poſſeſſed of a ſhort 
hairy matter or down on their upper ſide. The 
flowers come gut from the ends and ſides of the 
branches, and are of a ſulphur colour, having 
a large purple ſpat at the baſe of each petal; 
they appear in Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by 
large, oval pods, containing the ſeeds, of a 

niſh colour, wrapped in the cotton, 

All theſe ſpecies are Annuals, and afford cot- Culture, 
ton for uſe. They are raiſed in England chiefly 
out of curioſity, and to afford yariety in exten- 
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This 
plant 
deſcribed. 


ſive collections of plants. The method of raiſing 
them is to ſow the ſeeds in pots, filled with freſh, 
light earth, in the ſpring. The pots muſt be 
then plunged up to the rims in the bark-bed,; 
When the plants are all up, the weakeſt muſt 
be drawn out, leaving only one plant to each 
pot; and as this encreaſes in ſize, it muſt be 
ſhifted into a larger pot, care being taken to 
diſturb the root as little as poſſible. As the 
plants encreaſe in ſize, the glaſſes muſt be raiſed 
to give them room; for they muſt not be ſet 
abroad; or if there is the conveniency of a ſtove, 
they may be placed in the bark-bed therein. In 
either caſe, it they have met with no check in 
their management, they will flower in July or 
Auguſt, and in the autumn exhibit their large 
pods full of cotton and ripe ſeeds. - 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Goſſypium foliis 
quingquelobis, caule herbaceo lævi. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Goſſypium caule decumbente. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Goſſypium fruteſcens, ſe- 
mine allo. It grows naturally in America. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Goſſypium foliis tri- 
lobis integerrimis, ſubtus triglandulofis. Plukenet 
calls it, Goſſypium fruteſcens annuum, folio trilobo, 
Barbadenſe. It grows naturally in Barbadoes. 


CE J 
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T515 genus admits only of one ſpecies, 
called Gronovia. 

The ſtalks are thick, branching, and trail on 
the ground, or riſe by the aſſiſtance of tendrils 
to the height of ſix or eight. feer. The leaves 
are large, green, ſhaped like thoſe of the Vine, 
and poſſeſſed of numerous, ſmall, ſtinging ſpines 
on both ſides. The flowers are produced from 
the ends and ſides of the branches, are ſmall, 


of a greeniſh-yellow colour, appear in July and 


Culture, 


Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

T his ſpecies is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on 
a good hot-bed early in the ſpring. The care 
neceſſary for the molt tender plants muſt be af- 


forded them until they are fit to remove, when 


they ſhould be planted in ſeparate pots, and 
plunged up to the rims in a bark bed. Here 
they muſt be ſhaded and watered until they have 
taken root; and as the plants increaſe in ſize, 
they may be ſuffered to trail upon the ground 


in the manner of the Cucumber, or they may 


be trained up to ſticks thruſt down for their ſup- 
rt. When the weather is very hot, they muſt 
—— much air granted them, and frequent wa- 


terings; but they muſt always be protected from 


cold evenings and damps, as the ſpecies under 
conſideration is of a very tender nature. With 


S 


ſuch careful management they will flower in July 


— 


3. The third ſpecies is, Goſſypium foliis trj- 
lovis quinpuclobiſve acutis, caule ramoſo hirjuts. 
Fournetort cls it, Men Americanum pretian- 
tiſimum, ſemine vireſcente, It grows naturally in 
America, 

Goſſypium is of the claſs and order Monadelplia Cia' 40 
Poalyandria ; and the characters are, orcer 

1. CaLyx is a double perianthium. The ex- in the 
terior is one large, plane, ſemitrifid leaf. Ile NN 
interior is one lat, cup-ſhaped, and obtulely in- The cha- 
dented at the edge ractets. 

2. COROLLA is five, obcordated, 
petals, which join at their bale. 

. STAMINA. There are numerous filaments 
inſerted in the corolla, which below coaleſce into 
a cylindrical column; above, they are looſe, and 
terminated by reniforme antheræ. | 

4. P1STILLUM conliſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a columnar ſtyle the length of the ftamina, and 
tour thickiſh ſtigmas. | 

5. PerICARPIUM is a roundiſh, acuminated 
capſule, formed of three or four valves, and con- 
taining three or four cells. | 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, oval, and 
ſurrounded with that fine, downy matter called 
cotton. 


plane, patent 


and Auguſt, and the ſeeds will ripen in Septeniber 
and October. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Titles, 
ſtands with the name, ſimply, Gronovia. Houſ- 
toun calls it, Gronovia ſcandens lappacea, pampined 
fronde. It grows naturally at Vera Cruz. 

Grenovia is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, and order 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, co- . 1 
loured, permanent perianthium, cut below the g gem 
middle into five ſemi- ſpear - ſhaped, erect ſeg- The cha- 
ments. 6 : racters. 

2. CoROLLA is five very ſmall, roundiſh pe- 
tals, ſituated in the inciſures of the calyx. | 

3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments, the 
length of the corolla, and inſerted in the calyx 
alternately with the petals, having erect, didy- 
mous anther. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen below the 
receptacle, a filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſta- 
mina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PerRicareIuM is a roundiſh, coloured cap- 
ſale, containing one cell. | 

6. SeMew., The ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and 


large. 


S HAH, 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Variety. 


Culture. 


Species. 


Common 
French 
Honcy- 
ſuck)e 
deſcribed. 


Variety, 


x 


HF. 


G 


HERE is one ſhort-lived ſpecies of this | 


| genus, called Annual Gypſophila. 

The ftalks are weak, dichotomous, and not 
more than ſix or eight inches high. The leaves 
are narrow, awl-ſhaped, plane, acute, and grow 
oppoſite to each other at rhe joints, The flowers 
come out from the ends of the branches in an- 
gular cups, are ſmall, and of a purpliſh colour 
they appear in different plants the greateſt part 
of the ſummer, and afford plenty of ſeeds 2 a 
ſucceſſion. 

There is a variety with red, and another with 
white flowers. | 

It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon after 
they are ripe, or in the ſpring, in almoſt any foil 
or ſituation ; and when the * come up, they 
will require no trouble, except thinning them 


CLXI. ny 
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where- are too cloſe, and keeping them clean 
from weeds. After they have once flowered and 
ſhed their ſeeds, the plants will come up ſpon- 
taneouſly, and maintain the ſucceſſion without 
the Gardener's care. 


This ſpecies is titled, Cypſopbila folis lineari« Tide, 


bus planis, calycibus aphyllis, caule dicbotomo, pe- 
talis crenatis. In the Flora Suecia it is termed, 
Saponaria calycibus pentaphyllis, corollis crenato- 
emarginatis, foliis ſubulatis planis. In the Flora 
Lappon. it is, Saponaria foliis linearibus. Calpar 
Bauhine calls it, Caryophyllus minimus muralis; 
and Mentzelius, Lychnis parva paluſtris, foliis 
acutis lanceolatis, floſeulis pur purcis. It grows nar 
turally by way-ſides in Sweden, Germany, and 
Switzerland, | 
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FRENCH HONEY... 


S UCK L E. 


F this genus there are, 

1. Common French Honeyſuckle. 
Prickly-podded French Honeyſuckle. 
Flexuoſe-podded French Honeyſuckle. 
Dwarf French Honeyſuckle. 

Small Cock's Head. 

Trailing French Honeyſuckle. 

T wo-leaved Cock's Head of Madraſs. 
Three-flowered Indian Hedyſarum. 
Spotted Indian Hedyſarum. 
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1. Common French Honeyſuckle. The ſtalks 
are thick, ſmooth, hollow, divide into numerous 
branches, and grow about three feet high. The 
leaves are pinnated, each being compoſed of five 
or ſix pair of folioles terminated by an odd one; 
and they are placed alternately on the branches. 
The flowers come out in ſpikes from the ſetting- 
on of the leaves, growing on longiſh footſtalks; 
they are of a red colour, appear in June and 
July, and are ſucceeded by jointed, rough, 
compreſſed pods, containing ripe feeds in Sep- 
tember. 

There is a variety of this ſpecics with white 
flowers, | 


. jointed, prickly; downy 


2. Prickly-podded French Honeyſuckle, The Deſerip- 
ſtalks are thick, hollow, ſmooth, and diffuſe. The tion of 


leaves are pinnated; the folioles are heart-ſhape 


Prickly- 


and four or five pair are arranged along the . 


mid-rib, which are terminated by an odd one, The 
flowers are ſmall, and of a whitiſh-purple co- 
lour ; they are produced in ſpikes in July and 
Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by large, compreſſed, 


ſeeds jp the autumn. 


pods, containing ripe _ 


3. Flexuale - podded French Honeyſuckle. Flexuoſe- 
The ſtalks of this ſpecies are 1e hollow, — 


diffuſe, partly procumbent, and grow to about 
a foot and a half high. The leaves are pinnated, 
each being compoſed of about three pair of 
oval folioles, which are terminated by an odd 
one. The flowers are produced in ſpikes from 
the tops of the plants, are of a reddiſn- purple 
colour, appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
Jointed, prickly, flexuoſe pods, containing ripe 
ſeeds in the autumn. | | | 


and 


4. Dwarf French Honeyſuckle, The ſtalks Dwarf 
are depreſſed, branching, and about half a foot French 


long. 


one 


The leaves are pinnated, and a ſmall Hoden: 


branch and one leaf are uſually atrendant on 


— was . 
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fibe pair of .oblong- folioles, Which are à little 
hairy on their under- ſide, and terminated by*ah 
odd one. The flowers come out from the ſet- 
ting-on "of the leaves in oval ſpikes, are ſmall, 
of. a purplt calour, appear in July, and are fuc- 
ceeded- by jointed, rough pods, containing ripe 
ſeeds in the autumn. W bd. 
Varieties. * There is a variety of this ſpecies with red, 


and another with white flowers. 


Small 5. Small Cock's Head. -The ſtalk is tender, 
Cock's | divides into numerous branches, and grows to 
Head of ' : . 

Madraſs about (ix or eight inches high. The leaves are 


deſcribed. pinnated, each being compoſed of about four 

pair of oblomg folidles, which are terminated by 

an odd one. The petals of the flowers ate nearly 

equal, tho“ fall, and the flowers are produced 

all over the plant in ſhort ſpikes; they make 

thtix appearance in July, and are ſucceeded by 

_ echinated pods, each containing one ſeed, which 
rißens in the autumn. 


Trailing . T railing: French Honeyſuckle. The ſtalks 
French are tender, haryy brarching, about a foot long, 
| ag and lie on the ground. Tie leaves are trifoliate, 


deſcribes, having three obcordated folioles, and grow on 
long footſtalks. The flowers are produced in 
ſmall cluſters from the joints, are of a purple 


colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. - 


23 This ſpecies ſends forth two or three ſtalks from 
Cock's the root, which grow to about nine inches high. 
Head The lower leaves conſiſt of two oval folioles, 
3 growing together on footſtalks; but the upper 
leaves are ſharp - pointed, and fit cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The flowers come out ſingly from the 
boſom of the leaves on the upper parts of the 
ſtalks, ſitting cloſe, without any footſtalks; they 
are ſmall, of a yellow colour, make their ap- 
pearance in July, and, the feeds" ipen in the. au- 
tumn, Ra 
Deſcrio- 8. Three - flowered Indian Hedyſarum, The 
non of ſtalks are hairy, about a foot and a half long, 
Three- 


and, unleſs tupported, lie on the ground. The 


| flowered leaves are- trifoliate, ſmooth, and nearly hearts: 


— 


ſhaped. ' The flowers come out from the ſides, 


of the ſtalks on footſtalks, three of which uſually 
proceed from the fame point, and cach foot- 
ſtalk ſupports one flower; they make their ap- 
pearance in July, and are ſucceeded by flat, 
Jointed pods, containing ripe leeds, in the au- 


cumn. * , J 5 7 5 i 
Speued 9. Spotted Indian Lechſarum. The ſtalks are 
Indian lender, and about à foot long. The leaves are 


Hedyſa- oval, ſimple, obtuſe, ſpotted, and grow on long, 


rum. lender footſtalks. The flowers come out by 
pairs from the ſides of the ſtalks, are ſmall, of 
a reddiſh-yellow colour, appear in July, and are 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 

Colture The firſt ſpecies ſhould be treated as a Bien- 

15 wr g ﬆ nial in aur gardens, and the ſeeds ſhould be ſaved 


and ſown for a ſucceſſion accordingly. It is 
uſually raiſed by ſowing the ſceds in April, and, 
When the plants are about two or three inches 
high; ſenting them in beds at a ſmall diſtance 
from eachother; to be removed to their final 
deſtination in the autumn. But if the plants 

are never removed, they will grow to a much 
larger ſize, and produce larger and fairer ſpikes 
of flowers than fuch as have been tranſplanted , 


ſhow .in large gardens, as well as to adorn rgoms, 
ſuch methods ſhould be purſued in its culture 
as will cauſe it to be the moſt ornamental. 
Ins April, therefore, let a piece of ground, 
long enough to contain the emmy you would 


one another: Bach leaf is compaſed of wg 5 
tle 


4 


7. Two- leaved *Cock'S Brad Gf Whkirafs.”” 


| 


in the ſpring, in beds of fine mould; and after eight 
they come up, they will require no trouble, ex- ſpecies. 
cept thinning them to proper diſtances, watering 


chuf# td raiſe, be double · dug; for 
läfge, thick, and ſtrike deep. into the ground 
Let the ſurface be 


280 
” WI 3942.5. 


the 


roots are 

the ſurface be 1 ade ſmooth and level; and 
if it* de lergtliways on The, fide of a ſlope, it 
Will be a more advantageous ſituation to exhibit 
the flowers when in full blow. Having prepared 
the grodnd, ſow a few ſeeds in patches all over 
the ſpot, and let the patches be at a yard diſtance 
from each other, Place a ftick at each patch 
for a direction; rake the parts ſinooth; and,, 
dry: weather happens, give the mould about the 
ſticks every third evening a flight watering. 
This will help to bring up the plants; and when 


| they are grown to about three inches high, all 
; ſhould be drawn out, except the ſtrongeſt, from 
| each patch; and you will then have your ground 


properly furniſhed with plants at a yard diſtance 
trom each other, The drawn plants may be ſer 
in beds ſix inches aſtinder, to be , in the 
autumn to other places, if they are. wanted; 
or they may be given to friends to anſwer their 
purpoſes in ſmaller gardens. All ſummer the 
ground between the. plants muſt be kept clean 
from Weeds, and alſo in the autumn; but not 
ſo near the plants as to diſturb the roots. In 
the ſpring the mould ſhould be ſtirred again 
with the ſpade in the like manner, and your 
my will ego up ſtrong _ SR 
n ſhorg,. with this management, if the ground 
14.8000 My will grow 8 be four or 2 feet 
high, and their flowers will be infinite; whereas, 
after being tranſplanted, they rarely grow higher 
than te or three feet. As the ſtalks advance 
for flowering, a ſhort ſtake ſhould be thruſt 
by,.the ſide of each plant, to faſten it to, in or- 
der to prevent its being diſplaced by the wind, 
which will ſoon have great power on ſuch large, 
ſpreading plants. When the bloom 1s entirely 
over, the whole .ground ſhould be dug up, to 
be occupied by any plants of a different nature 
whilſt the ſpot for the French Honeyſuckle 
plantation, the ſpring following, ſhould be pitched 
on in a different place. 

The other eight ſpecies are all Annuals, 
ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth, may be. ſown 


them in.dry weather, and keeping them clean 
from weeds. The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and 
ninth ſpecies ſhould be raiſed on a hot-bed 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be taken up, on ſome moiſt day, with 
a ball of earth to each root, and ſet in the 
places where they are deſigned. to remain; leaving, 
nevertheleſs, a few plants ſtanding in the hot- 
bed, which will be ſtronger, flower earlier, and 
be more certain of producing you good ſeeds 
than ſuch as have been removed. n 


1. The Common French Honeytuckle is titled, Fe 


Hedyſarum foliis pinnatis, leguminibus articulatis 


| aculeatis nudis rectis, caule diffuſe. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Onobrychis, ſemine _clypeato aſpero, 
major; and Dodonazus, Onobrychis altera. It 
grows naturally, in the Italian meadoẽ ww. 

2. Prickly - podded French Honeyſuckle is, 
Hedyſarum folits pinnatis, leguminibus articulatis. 
aculeatis tomentoſis, caule diffuſo. Boerhaave calls 


it, Hedyſarum Hiſpanicum ſupinum annuum anguſ- 


| 05 alium, floribus parvis ex albo purpuraſcentibus;. 
and as the deſign of this ſpecies is to make a 


and Plukenet, Onobrychis minor, foliolis cordatis, © 


| filiguis magnis. aſperis compreſſis. It is. a native: 
of. Spai | 


E * 
12 . P lexuoſe-podded French Honeyſuckle is, 
Hach run foliis- pinnatis, leguminibus articulatis 
aculeatis flexuoſts, caule diffuſo. Moriſon calls it, 

Onobrychis 


The Culture 


— 
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Intro- 
duction. 


lant 


Onobrychis major annua, filiquis articulatis afperis 
clypeatis, 1 junctis, flore purpureo-rubente. 
Ic grows naturally in A 


Dwarf French Honeyſuckle is titled, He- 
* foliis pinnaiis, leguminibus articulatis af- 


peris, corolle alis obſoletis, ſpicis birſutis, caulibus 

depreſſis. Ray calls it, Hechſarum clypeatum mi- 

nus, flore purpureo ; Caſpar Bauhine, Onobrychis, 

ſemine clypeato aſpero, minor; and John Bauhine, 

Polygalo Geſneri affine caput gallinaceum. It 

Nane naturally in Spain and ſome parts of 
rance. 


5. Small Cock's Head is, Hedyſarum foliis 
pinnatis, leguminibus mongſpermis criftatis aculeatis, 
petalis equalibus, caule diffuſo. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Onobrychis, frutiu echinato, minor; and 
Triumfetti, Onobrychis, ſ. caput galli minus, 
fruftu naximo, igſigniter echinato. It grows na- 
turally on the ſea-ſhores of France and other 
parts of Europe. | £53 

6. Trailing French Honeyſuckle is, Hedyſa- 
rum foliis ternatis obcordatis, caulibus procumben- 
tibus, racemis lateralibus. Gronovius calls it, He- 


dyſarum caulibus procumbentibus, racemis laterali- 


* — 


, bus ſplitariis, petiolis 


folio, It grows naturally in Vi 
eee falls by l tielatis, fleralibus fed. 
ram Pain _ late favs 
libus. Brown calls it, Flachau nenn pe- 
cumbens, foliis geminatis, ſpicis foliatis lerminali. 
bus ; | Hebferen minus lum; Pluke- 
net, Onobrychis aſpatana diphyllos, filiculis 
 clypeatis hirſutis, minor; Rheede, Nelam mari ; 
| and Burman, Hedyſarum bifolium, foliolis ovatis, 
filiculis aſperis geminatis inarticulatis. It grows 

— in both the Indies. 
; 8. Three: fiqyered Indian Hedyſarum is, N. 
\ dyſarum foliis ternatis obcordatis, caulibus procum- 
bentibus, is unifloris ternis. Burman calls 
it, Hedyſarum trifoliatum 25 acetoſellæ folio 
arum ſrifoliatum 


of Madrafs is, 


glabro, _ bir _ Ara 5 
repens, folio ovali glabro, caule birſuto, filignd 
| articulatd. It is pore of agg * 

9. Spotted Indian Hedyſarum is, Hedyſarum 
foliis fimplicibus ovatis obtufizt, Dillenius calls 


grows naturally in Ind 
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HE LIANTH US, 


F this genus is that remarkable Annual 
called the Sun-flower, than which there is not 

a more ſtately, magnificent Annual in the world. 
It was unknown to the Greeks and Romans of 
old, and it is no very long time fince it was 
introduced into our gardens. It came firſt from 
America; and there is no doubt but Europe was 
amazed, as well as delighted, at the firſt ap- 
1 of an Annual arriving at ſo large a 
ze, and producing ſo remarkably large and 


2 a flower, in the courſe of a few months, 
m the ſceds. 


The ftalk is upright, firm, rigid, and for 
the moſt part branching near the top. The 
leaves are proportionally large, heart - ſhaped, 
trinetvate, indented, rough, and placed on long 
footſtalks. The flower terminates the ſtalk, 
drooping or bending, as it were, with its own 
weight. It is the largeſt of all the diſcous, ra- 
diated kinds. The rays are of a golden- yellow co- 
lour, large, pointed, and regularly diſpoſed ; and 
the florets of the diſk are numerous, and crowded 


together to make the flower full and complete. 
It is ſaid to obey the motion of the ſun, and to 


turn with it. Hence the name Flos Solis was 
commonly uſed for this plant. The name 
Helianthus is now given it, which has the ſame 


meaning with the former, but only in a different 


language. I have carefully obſerved them, but 
never could perceive that either plant or flower 
had any ſuch tendency ; and, therefore, the name 
Vol. II. 
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The SUN-FLOWER. 


Helianthus, or Flos Solis, more proper 
to it on account the great reſemblance its 
2 have in their diſpoſition to the radiant beams 
of the ſun. | i 


if your ground be rich and good, nothing more 
need be done than to put I ſeeds 2 
diſtances into the mould, and to cover them 
down about half an inch deep ; when ſuch plants 
will flower early enough to perfect their ſeeds in 
the autumn. r bs 

But the beſt way, and in order to have them 
forwarder, is to ſow the ſecds on a gentle hotbed 
in March. Here let them grow until the firſt 
moiſt day in May happens ; then take them out 
with as much earth as poſſible to each root, 
and ſet them in the places where they are to re- 


main. | 

They will wins go to be ten, twelve, or 
even fourteen feet high in a ſeaſon; and rhe 
flowers will be ſometimes near a foot and a half 


in diameter. 


when in perfection, js not higher than a 
and a half; and there is another variety with 
ſulphur-coloured flowers. | „ 
Whoever is inclined to have theſe ſorts, muſt 
lace the plants at a diſtance from each other to 
wer; and in all the ſorts the ſeeds of the moſt 
full doubles and leaſt branching kinds muſt be 
collected for a ſucceſſion. | 
a The 


Hedyſarum bumile, —_— folia maculato. IN 
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— 
Dillenius, Trifolium procumbens, trifolii. frag ord 


| This noble + plant is of very eaſy culture; and Culture, 


There is a variety of it of low ſtature, which, Varietj 


/ 
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1.62 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
The birds are exceeding fond of the ſeeds ; try, for which purpoſe are ſaid to be 
ſo oy if you do oo keep 2 over _ — 2 wan 5 Ci? * a u 
as they ripen, you will ſoon eprived of t This ſpecies is titled, Helian bus foliis omnilus -+. 
beſt of them. Where they can be guarded from | - cordatis — ori bus cernuis. ** Bau- Tier, 
the Sparrows who ate its chief devourers, a | hine calls it, Helienum Indicum maximum; Dodo- 
few heads will produce a large quantity of ſeeds, næus, Herba maxima, Gerard, Flos ſolis; and 
and when —— of theſe plants are raiſed, the | Renealme, Cbryſis. It grows naturally in Peru 
ſceds may be turned to advantage for feeding of and Mexico. 
FFF 
= e F.- OLIV. 
H E L 1 0 1 H I L A. 
AHERE are two ſpecies of this genus, | herbaceo. Herman calls it, Leucojum Africanum, 
18 called, cæruleo flore, latiſolium; and Plukenet, Naſtur- 
species 1. Undivided-leaved Heliopbila. tium petræum Mibiopicum, filiqud in plurimos locu- 
; 2, Coronopus-leaved Heliophila. los, It grows naturally in the Cape of Good 
Undivi- 1. Undivided-leaved Heliophila. The ſtalk is | Hope. 
ded herbaceous, thick, and tender. The leaves are . The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Heliophila foliis 
ſpear-ſhaped, of a thickiſh ſubſtance, undivided | /inearibus pinnatifidis. Herman calls it, Leucojun 
on their edges, hairy, and acute. The flowers | Africanum ceruleo flore, anguſto coronopi felio, 
are produced from the wings of the leaves at the | majus ; and Plukenet, I eucejum Africanum, flore 
upper parts of the plant; they are of a fine blue | lini cærulei, molluginis folio. It grows naturally 
colour, appear in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in | at the Cape of Good Hope. 
the autumn. Heliephila is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia Clafs 
and 2. Coronopus-leaved Heliopbila. The ſtalk is | Siliguoſa; and the characters are, and order 
Coran0- herbaceous, imooth, and tender. The leaves are 1. CaLyX is a perianthium compoſed of four in the 
Poved pinnatifid, narrow, and ſomewhat reſemble thoſe | oblong, concave, patent, deciduous, membra- "+ vg 
Helio- of Buck's: Horn Plantain. The flowers adorn | naceous, edged leaves, the two exterior ones being The cha- 
phila the upper parts of the plant in moderate plenty ; velicular at the baſe. raters, 
deicribed. they are of an elegant blue colour, and very 2. CoROLLA is cruciforme, and compoſed of 
beautiful; they appear in July and Auguſt, and | four roundiſh, plane, ſeſſile petals. The two 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. _ | neRtariums on the receptacle are recurved towards 
Method Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a | the veſicula of the calyx. 
of propa- hotbed in the ſpring, covered with a light ſand 3. STAMINA are fix ere& awl-ſhaped filaments 
gation. earth, When: Cy. are fit to remove, = my the length of the calyx, of which the two oppoſite 
be potted ſeparately, and plunged into a freſh | ones are ſomewhat ſhorter than the others, having 
hotbed, where they may remain for a month or | oblong erect antheræ. 
longer; then they are to; he turned out, with the 4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a cylindrical germen, 
mould at the roots, into ſome warm, dry, ſandy | a ſtyle ſhorter than the germen, and an obtule 
ſituation, where they will flower, and, if the fea- | ſtigma. 
ſon proves favourable, perfect their ſeeds. 5. PERICARPIUM 18 a taper, ſubtoruloſe, mucro- 
Titles. - 1. The firſt ſpecies is yitled, Heliophila foliis | nated » formed of two valves, and containing 
lanceelatis andiviſis. In the Aman. Acad. it is | two cells. | 
rermed, Cheiranthus foliis lanceolatis integerrimis 6. SXMIN A. The ſceds are many. 
1. «0 


fubbirſutis gculis, filiguis teret us tarulaſis, cau e 
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HELIOTROPIUM, TURNSOLE. 


F this genus we find the following An- 
nuals z viz. 1 7 | 

1. Indian Heliotrope. 

2. European Heliotrope. 

3. Supine Heliotrope. 

4. Heliotrope of ,Curagao, 

5. Oriental Heliotrope. 


1. Indian Heliotrope, frequently called Indian 
Turnſole, riſes with a hairy, briſtly, branching 
ſtalk to about two feet high, Ihe leayes are 
heart-ſhaped, oval, acute, hairy, waved, rough, 
and placed without order on moderately long 
footſtalks. The flowers are produced from the 
upper parts of the plant in long, reflexed, ſimple 
ſpikes ; their colour is blue or purple; they a 
pear in July or Auguſt, and ripen their ſeeds Fn 
the autumn. au q 2. * 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with pale-blue 
flowers; and the plant, both with reſpect to the 
ſtalk, leaves, and ſpikes of flowers, is of much 
ſmaller growth. ne hg 

2. European Heliotrope. This is a large An- 
nual, growing to ſeven or eight feet high. The 
ſtalk is robuſt, and divides into a few branches. 
The leaves are oval, rough, downy, entire, and 

ow alternately on moderately long footſtalks. 

he flowers are white, and are produced from 


the ends of the branches in double reflexed 


and 
Supine 
Helio-.. 
trope, 


ſpikes; they appear in June and July, and the 
eds ripen in the autumn. 
3. Supine Heliotrope. This is a ſmall wrak 

plant. The leaves are oval, downy, plicated, 

and entire. The flowers are ſmall; they grow 


in ſingle ſpikes in July and Auguſt, and ripen 


their feeds in the autumn. 


Helio- 
trope of 
Curagao, 


4. Heliotrope of Curagao. This plant hath 


gender trailing branches about a foot long. 
The leaves are. ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, ſmooth, 


and of a greyiſh colour. The flowers grow in 
double 7 from the ſides of the branches; 
they are ſmall, White, and of little appear- 


and 
Oriental 
Helio- 
trope 
deſcribed. 


Cullare. 


5. Oriental Heliotrope. This is a ſmall pro- 
cumbent plant. The leaves are narrow, ſmooth, 


and grow alternately. The flowers come out 

ſingly between the leaves in the alternate way; 

but they are ſmall, and of little figure. k 
The European Heliotrope is beſt propagated 


. by: ſowing the ſeeds. in the autumn, ſoon after 


they are ripe. They will readily come up; and 


afterwards nothing need be done, except thinning 


them to proper diſtances, and keeping them clean 


trom weeds. In the ſummer they will flower, 
and ſoon after perfect their ſeeds ; which, if per- 


mitted to ſcatter, will come up and eontinee-the 
{ucceſhon without further trouble. ' 
The feeds of all tha other forts ſhould be fown 


on a hotbed ezriy in the {pring. After they come 


up, they muſt have as much air as poſhble, to 
prevent their turning yellow and weak; and 


1 


be ſet in a ſmall ſeparate pot filled with light, 
freſh, ſandy earth. The pots ſhould be immedi- 
ately plunged into a ſecond hotbed, and the plants 
ſnould be watered and ſhaded until they have 
taken root. With this management they ſhould 
continue until the heat of the bed is abated, 
during which time they ſhould be hardened by 
degrees to the open air. When they are ſufficiently 
hardened, the heat of the bed abated, and all 
danger of their ſuffering from cold nights is paſt, 
they ſhould be turned out of the pots into the 
places where they are to flower, and perſt&t r 
their ſeeds. | 

Both the varieties of the Indian Heliotrope are 
plants of great ſingularity and beauty ; and if 
they are raiſed late in the ſpring, potted,” and 
removed into the ſtove, they will flower, and have 
a pretty eſſect there in the winter ſeaſon, 


1. The Indian Heliotrope, or Turnſole, is Titks: 
titled, Helictropium feliis cordato-ovatis acutis ſca- 
briuſcalis, ſpicis ſolitariis, frudibus bihdis. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Helietrepium fokis 

" ovatis atutis, ſpicis ſolitariis. Dodart calls it, 
Heliotrepium Americanum cæruleum; and Herman, 
Heliotropium Americanum cæruleum, foliis bormini 
anguſtioribus. It grows naturally in Africa, A 
aid the warmer parts of America. 
2. European Hekotrope is, Heliotropium foliis 
ovatis integerrimis tomenteſi rugefts, ſpicis conjuge- 
tis. In the Hortus Cliffort.. it is termed, Helictro- 
pium foliis ovetis integerrimis, ſpicts corjunttis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Heliotrepium majus Diaſcoridis. 
It grows naturally in the ſouthern countries of 
Europe. | $69 IEG 
3 * Heliotrope is, Heliotropium foliis 
ovatis integerrimts tomentofis plicatis, ſpicis ſolitariis. 
Ciſpar Bauhine calls it, Heliotrepium minus ſupi- 
aum; ind Cluſius, Heliotropium ſi pinum. It grows 
naturally in France. 3 
4. Helivtrope of Curagao, is titled, Heliotro- 
pium foliis lanceolato-linearibus glalris aveniis, ſpicis 
conjugatis. Plukenet calls it, Helictropium Judi - 
cum procumbens glaucophyllon, foribus albis ; Sloane, 
ee Re maritimum minus, felis glauco flore 
albs , Morilon,  Helidtrapium Curaſſavicum, felis 
lim unbilicati ; and Herman, Heltotrepium Ame- 
r.canums' pfocumbens, facie lini umbilicati. It is a 
native of the warmer parts of America, _ 

5. Oriental Helietrope is, Heliotropium felis 
lintaribus glabris aveniis, floribus ſparſis lateralibus. 
It grows naturally in Aſia. 


Heliatropium is of the claſs and order Pentan- Clafs ard 
aria Monogynia; and the characters are, order in 
I. Caryx'ts'a monophyllous; tubulous, per- _— 
manent perianthium, indented at rhe top into five ne. 
parts. 5 . * | The (ba- 

2. Cngorr.a is one hypocra:eriforme petal. ers. 
The tube is the length of the calyx.” The limb 
is divided into five obtuſe, irregular, © unequal 


* 


a, 


7 when they arc of ſize to be removed, cach ſhould ſegments. 


g 3. STAMINA 
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3- STAMINA are five very ſhort filaments in 
the mouth of the flower, with ſmall antheræ. 

4. Prsr1.LuM confiſts of four germens, a fili- 
forme ſtyle the length of the ina, and an 
emarginated ſtigma. | 
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HERACLEUM, 


F this genus are, 


2 1. Common Cow Parſnep. 
2. Siberian Cow Parſnep. 
3. Appennine Cow Parſnep. 
4. Auſtrian Cow Parſnep. 
Deſtrip. 5* Mountain Cow Parſnep. 
> vl 1. Common Cow Parſnep. The root is large, 


Cow white, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The 
Parſnep. ſtalks are thick, Ariated, branching, and five feet 
high. The leaves are large, hairy, of a greyiſh- 
reen colour, and compoſed of a multitude of 
Blioles, which are cut almoſt to the midrib, and 
are of different ſizes. The flowers are produced 
in umbels from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are 
broad, and of a white colour; they appear in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in Au— 

ſt 


Varieties, There is a variety of this ſpecies with very 
narrow leaves, and another with purple flowers. 
21. Siberian Cow Parſnep. The root is larger 
Siberian, than acarrot, and ſtrikes ceper into the ground. 
The ſtalks are very thick, robuſt, round, ſtriated, 
reddiſh near the bottom, and five or ſix feet high. 
The leaves are large, and pinnated. The folioles 
are placed in a quinate order, are of a ſtrong 
reen colour, a little hairy, and cut or variouſly 
Jagged almoſt to the midrib. The flowers are 
produced in umbels from the tops of the ſtalks; 
they, are of a yellow colour ; they appear in 
July; and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt or Sep- 
Appen- . Appennige Cow Parſvep. The wort 
: nnine Cow Parſnep. The root is very 
TOY i. , _ ſtrikes deep into the ground. The 
ſtalks are thick, round, ſtriated, and four or 
five feet high. The leaves are large, pinnated, 
and the folioles are quinate, ſerrated, hairy, and 
of a ſtrong green colour, but downy underneath. 
The flowers are radiated, white, and terminate 
the ſtalk in broad flat umbels; they appear in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in September, 

4. Auſtrian Cow Parſnep. The ſtalks are 
round, ſtriated, upright, and about a foor and a 
half high. The leaves are pinnated, being com- 

of about two pair of folioles, terminated 

an odd one. The folioles are of an oval ob- 

long figure, ſit cloſe to the midrib, ace ſerrated, 

and very rough on both ſides. The flowers are 

radiated, and terminate the ſtalks in umbels ; they 

are of a white colour, appear in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. 


Auſtrian, 


| 


5. PERICAR TUN. There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the cal 


6. SxMINA. The feds are oval, acuminated, 
and four in number. 


CLXVI. 


COW PARSNEP. 


5. Mountain Cow Parſnep. The talk is naked, 
and a foot and a half or two feet high. The _-—- 
radical leaves are broad, ſimple, lobed, indented, Cow 
ſmooth, and of a ſtrong green colour. The Parſoep 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 4 44 
umbels; they are radiated, and of a white co- | 
lour; they appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt, 

The firſt ipecies is the Common Cow Parſnep, 
which grows almoſt every-where in rich moiſt Cale 

laces, and is never cultivated ; the others areraiſed 
y ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, in the places 
where they are to remain, The ground ſhould 
be double-dug for their reception; and after they 
come up they will require no trouble, except 
thinning them to proper diſtances, and keeping 
them clean from 4 4 The next ſummer they 
will flower (for they are all Biennials) and per- 
fect their ſeeds; which, if permitted to ſcatter, 
will produce plants enough for a ſucerſſion with- 
out further trouble. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Heracleum foliolis Titles, 
pinnatifidis, Caſpar Ravhine calls it, Sphondylium 7 
vulgare hirſutum ; alſo, Sphondylium birſutum, fo- 
liis anguſtioribus; and John Bauhine, Sphcndylium 
quibu/dam vel branca urfina Germanica, It grows 
naturally in England, and moſt countries of Eu- 
rope. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Heracleum foliis pin- 
natis ; foliolis quinis : iniermediis ſeffilibus, corol- 
lulis wniformibus. Gmelin calls it, Paſtinaca foliis 
fimpliciter pinnatis : foliolis pinnatiſdis. It grows 
naturally in Siberia. 

3- The third ſpecies is, Heracleum foliis pin- 
natis; foliolis quinis : intermediis ſeſſilibus, floribus 
radiatis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Heracleum foliolis palmatis ſerratis. Gmelin calls 
it, Heracleum folits pinnatifidis ; and Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Panax ſpbondylii folio ſ. Heracleum. It grows 
naturally in Siberia, and the Appennine moun- 
tains, 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Heracleum foliis pin- 
natis utringue ſcabris, floribus radiatis. Calpar 
Bauhine calls it, Sphondylium Alpinum parvum. 
It grows naturally on the Auſtrian mountains. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is, Heracleum foliis fin- 
plicibus, floribus radiatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Spbondylium Alpinum glabrum ; and Barrelier, 
Sphondylium montanum glabrum, albo flore. It grows 
naturally on the Helvetian mountains. 


Heracleum 


A 8 24 » — +, 


alam 


by ANNU 1 5 
Claſs Heracleum is of the claſs and order panels. 0 are un al and =y has f five eben glb 
3 er Digynia ; and the characters are, | petals, e exterior ones, being the.” ae alt 
2 "dy 
— 7 . Caryx. The general umbel is large and BY STAMINA are five filaments longer than he 
The cha- lips The partial umbel is plane. The ge- coroll having ſmall aritherz;.” 2 
ct n neral involucrum is compoſed of many caduous 2 conſiſts of a ſoboval germen 
leaves. The partial is dimidiated outwardly, and 1 below the calyx, and two ſhort approxi- 
conſiſts of from three to ſeven narrow ſpear- | rated ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 
ſhaped leaves, the exterior Ones being _ ER. 5. PERICARPIUM. There 1 is none. The fruit 
The perianthium is obſolete: | is elliptical, compreſſed, emarginated, and ſtriated 
2. CoroLLa. The general flower is dindem on both ſides in the middle. 
and radiated. The florets in the-diſk are equal, 6. SUA. The ſeeds are two, oval, and 
and each conſiſts of five inflexed, uncinated, | compreſſed. 
emarginated petals. The florets in the radius , 7 
B A. wo 
CE ARIRETRIETRIIRIRLESERETRIILECPRITDS ETICCEETREHRRS 
. G H A F. CLXVII. 
H E RMI ARI A, RUPTURE- WORT. 
F this genus there are two Annuals, Theſe lants are ſaid to be of great uſe in Vievit in 
called, = | healing of ruptures, or burſten bellies. 
. Smooth Rupture-wort. They are both natives of England, and. N 8 | 
2. Rough Rupture- wort. ſeeds enough. Sow the ſeeds, ſoon after they are 
Deferip- . Smooth Ruprure-wort. The ſtalks are very ripe, in any foil or ſituation, and they will come 


tion of the ſlender, knotty, often reddiſh, very tough, about 


five or fix inches long, and he on the ground. 


The' leaves are ſmall, oval, -pointed, and ſmooth. 


The flowers come out in cluſters trom the ſides 


of the ſtalks their whole length; they are ſmall, 


and of a yellowiſh colour; they appear in May, 
and continue the ſucceſſion until the end of Au- 


guſt. 


aud 2. Rough Nies en The ſtalks are ſlen- 
rough der. tough, knotty, and lie on the ground. The 
won. leaves are ſmall, oval, pointed, rough, and hairy. 


The flowers come out from the ſides of the ſtalks 
at every joint ; they are ſmall, and of a yellowiſh 
eolour z they appear in May, and continue in 
ſucecſſion the greateſt part of the ſummer. Fe 


Ve. II. 


up; and after they have flowered and ſhed their 
ſeeds, there wal * ſoon en of ee & 


1. Seed Ruptube-wort is titled, Herniaria 
glabra herbacea. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Herniaria calycibus braFed nudis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it. Polyganum minus, ſ. milleg rana majr; 
Parkinſon, Millegrana major, ſeu Herniaria vul- 
garir; and Gerard, Herniuria. It grows naturally 
in fandy, dry, and gravelly places in nene 
and moſt countries 0 e | 


Titles, 


2. Rough Rupture-wort, | is, Rene lirſus 


| 


N u 


in n 


ber bacea. It grows naturally in dry gravelly e 
ly, and and Spain. . 
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CLXVIII. 


HB ESPERIS, DAME's VIOLET, or ROCKET. 


LL the ſpecies of the Heſperis are of ſuch 
ſhore duration, that they might with no im- 
propriety be introduced in this place. The 
Rocket is a well-known. plant. It is for the moſt 
part Biennial” only with us; and nothing but a 
deſire of continuing ſo fine a plant longer by art, 
has occaſioned its being ranked among the Pe- 
rennial flowers. The ſtill ſhorter-lived ſpecies of 
the Heſperis are, 
1. The African Rocket. 
2. The Sicilian Rocket. 
3. The French Rocket. 


1. African Rocket. This plant ſeldomriſes above 
ten inches high. It has a very branching diffuſe 
ſtalk, and the leaves are placed on footſtalks , 
they are ſpear-ſhaped, acutely indented, and very 
rough. The flowers are produced from the ends 
of the branches in looſe panicles z they are very 
ſmall, and of a purpliſh colour; they will be in 
blow in June and July; and they ripen their ſeeds 
in September, 


Varieties. There is a variety of this ſpecies with red, and 


Sicilian 


another with yellow flowers. 

2. . Sicilian Rocket. This is a ſtill lower-growing 
plant than the former; the uſual height it will 
aſpire to being about ſix inches. The leaves, which 
are about two inches long, are ſo deeply indented 
on both ſides, as to cauſe the appearance of a 
pinnatifid leaf. The ſtalk is very ſlender, and 


divides near the top into a few ſmaller, all of 


which are terminated by the flowers: Theſe are 
very ſmall, and of a white colour. The plant 
flowers in the ſummer, and ripens the ſecds in 
the autumn. 


3. French Rocket. This will grow to about 
nine inches high. The talk is upright, branch- 
ing, and garniſhed with leaves that cloſely em- 


« brace it with their baſe z they are cordated, their 


edges ſerrated, and they are very hairy. A few 
of the like kind of leaves alſo will be produced 


from the root lying upon the ground. The 
flowers are produced from the ends of the bran- 
ches in kind of panicles ; they are of a purple or 
violet colour, will be in blow in the ſpring, and 
the ſeeds ripen ſoon after. | 

The belt time for ſowing all theſe ſorts is the 
autumn. The young plants will ſoon come up, 
and they will ſtand the winter very well. They 
will flower early in the ſummer; and if you 
chuſe a ſiicceſſion, ſave ſome of the ſeed until the 
ſpring, and fow it in March: Theſe plants will 
come up and ſhew their flowers as the others 
begin to decline; and thus you may have the 
blow continued. They are plants, however, of 
no very great beauty, and deſerve no extraordi- 
nary care. Indeed they do not require any ; 
for they will grow, ſow the ſeeds how you will, 
almoſt any where, and after that they will ſcatter 
their ſeeds, and come up ſpontaneouſly ; ſo that 
the only trouble neceſſary will be to thin them 
where they come up too thick. 


1. The African Rocket is titled, Heſperis caule 
ramoſiſſimo diffuſo, foliis petiolatis lanceolatis acute 
dentatis ſcabris, ſiliguis ſeſſilibus. Niſſol calls it, 
Heſperis Africana, Bras folio birſuto, fore mini- 
mo purpuraſcente; and Boccone, Leucojum Galli- 
cum, folio halimi, It grows naturally in Africa. 

2. The Sicilian Rocket is, Heſperis foliis den- 
tato-pinnatifidis, caule lævi. Van Royen calls it, 
Heſperis foliis multifidis ; and Dillenius, Heſperis 
fore albo minimo, filiqud longd, folio profunde den- 
tato. It grows naturally in Sicily. 

3. French Rocket is, Heſperis caule erefo ra- 
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Culture. 


Titles: 


moſo, foliis cordatis amplexicaulibus ſerratis villefis. 


Tournefort calls it, Turritis annua verna, flore 
purpuraſcente ; Barrelier, Leucojum minus rotundi- 
folium, flore purpureo; and Moriſon, Leucojum ma- 
ritimum latifolium. It grows naturally on the 
French coaſts. | 
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Species, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 


Common 


and 
African 


(ala, 


Musk 
Hibiſcos, 
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HIBISCUS, 


complexions and properies. Some mult be 
nurſed with the delicate tenderneſs of the ſtove 
whilſt others again live abroad for years in a 
well-ſheltered place. Of a third rank are thoſe 
whoſe lives are of a ſhort duration; a year ar two 
at moſt, in their own countries, putting a-period 


I Sextenſive genus has children of difference 


to their exiſtence ; therefore they are of courſe in 


this place to be treated as Annuals, Theſe 
are, 8 | 
1. Common Bladder Ketmia, or Venice Mal- 
OW. +1 

2. African Bladder Ketmia. 

3. Musk Hibiſcus, or Abel Moſch, 

4. Vine-leaved Indian Ketmia. 

5. Fig-leaved Ketmia of Ceylon, 

6. Cotton-leaved Indian Nermia. 

7. Prickly Indian Ketmia. 

8. Fig-leaved Ketmia of the Brafils. | 

Theſe are the principal ſpecies, and among 
them are many varieties. | 

1. Common Bladder Netmia. This hath a 
ſmall, herbaceous, branching ſtalk ; it is poſſeſſed 
of many ſhort ſoft ſpines, and wilt riſe to about a 
foot and a half in height, The leaves are tri- 
partite, or cut into three lobes, whoſe edges are 
much jagged. . The flowers are produced from 
the joints of the ſtalks on long footſtalks; each 
has a double calyx, and the inner one is ſmaller, 
like an inflated bladder, which occaſions its being 
ſo diſtinguiſhed. ORE: 

2. Atrican Bladder -Ketmia is a variety only of 
the former ſpecies, though it retains its difference 
from ſeeds. The difference . it is $4 e 

ight· growing plant, the ſtalks are purp 

= hes of — — are only de infleaned. 
The flowers are uſually larger, and of a better 
colour; which makes the ſeeds of this fort to be 
preferred to the other, though there are more 
varieties. The leaves of one ſort is compoſed 
of very long narrow lobes, whoſe edges are al- 
moſt entire; another has very broad tripartite 
leaves, with crenated edges. The flowers of all 
theſe ſorts are of ſhort duration: In hot weather 
they do but juſt open, and then wither away: 
Hence they have been called Flos Horæ, or 
Flower of an Hour. But this defect, as in the 
Convolvulus and all ſuch flowers, is abundantly 
compenſated by the ſucceſſion of them, which 
will be continued by the freſh appearance of others 
for a conſidetable time. 

3. Musk Hibiſcus, This is uſually known 
among Gardeners by the name of Abel Muſch, 


and riſes with a round, upright, branching ſtalk, 


to about a yard in height. The leaves are pel- 
tated, and yery large. Thoſe on the lower parts 
of the plant are cut into ſeven angles, but thoſe 
that grow higher into fewer: They are very rough, 
and their edges are ſerrated; their colour is a 
pleaſant green, with purple veins, and they are 
placed on long foorſtalks on the branches. The 
flowers are large, and numerous ; their colour is 


— 
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a pale- yellow, but ſtained in the center with 
RT: they are produced from the wings of 
the ſtalks on long erect footſtalks ; each is com- 
poſed of five large petals, and each has a double 
calyx. They are ſucceeded by inflated ſeed-veſſels, 
containing numerous, ſweet-ſcented ſeeds, of a 
musky f ce. | 
his plant is cultivated by the French in great 
quantities in their American iſlands, and becomes 
a conſiderable branch of their trade. If it 
be fet in the ſtove, it will continue for two 
years. 
4. Vine-leaved Indian Ketmia. This is a tall- Vine- 
growing Annual. It ariſes with an upright ſtalk fad 
to the height of about eight feet. The leaves are ON 
of different figures; the lower ones, being almoſt 
oval, with ſerrated edges, whilſt thoſe which grow 
higher are divided into five ſegments : The edges 
of theſe are acutely ſerrated, and the leaves grow 
on long fuotſtalks. The flowers are very large 
and beautiful; their colour is a pale- yellow, and 
the bottom of each flower is ſtained with purple; 
they are produced from the wings of the ſtalks 
in a 5 manner, and are ſucceeded by 
prickly capſules, containing the ſeeds. 
5. Fig-leaved Ketmia 4. This ſeldom rig · 
grows to above a yard in height. The Rl — leaved, 
tender, prickly, and divides into ſmall branches 
near the top. The leaves are palmated, and di- 
vided into five ſpear-ſhaped lobes, which end in 
acute points, and their edges are crenated ; they 
are . and are produced ſtanding on long 
footſtalks. The flowers are white, and their 
bottoms purple; they are much ſmaller than thoſe 
of the preceding forts; and tho' they have leſs 
| ſhow, have charms enough to recommend them 
to our notice: They are e the wings 
of the leaves, and are ſucceeded by ſhort obtule 
capſules, containing the ſeeds. | 
6. Cotton-leaved Indian Kejmia. This plant Ootton- 
will grow about a yard high. The ſtalk is leaved 
tender, ſmooth, and ſends out many ſide-bran- Ladias, 
ches. The leaves are of different figures; the 
lower ones being oval and undivided,* whilſt the 
upper ones are cut into three diſtin& lobes. The 
flowers fit cloſe to the ſides of the branches, and 
are of a very bad white colour, with purple bot- 
toms; they have little beauty, ' and are ſuc- 
ceeded by obtuſe capſules, containing the ſeeds. 
The pods of this plant have an agreeable acid 
taſte, ſomewhat like that of Sorrel ; on which ac- 
count they are eat and much reliſhed by the inha- 


bitants of the Weſt Indies, where the plants na- 
turally grow. e 2 
7. Prickly Indian Ketmia. This plant riſes ond 
with a prickly herbaceous ffalk to the height of prickly 
about a yard; it divides into branches, and the ws 
etmi 
deleeibeg. 


leaves are of different figures. The upper leaves 

arg divided into five oval, ſpear-ſhaped lobes ; 

thoſe about the middle of the plant are trilobate; 

and the lower ones are undivided, and of an 

oval figure; All of them are very hairy, their 
; | 


| edges 
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edges are ſerrated, and they grow on long foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are ſmall, and fit cloſe to 
the ſides of the branches; they are of a pale- 
:yllow colour, with deep- purple bottoms, and 
heir pods have an acid taſte. ' | 

8. Fig-leaved Ketmia of the Brafils. © This plant 
allo will riſe to about a yard in height. Ir has 
an herbaceous branching ſtalk, and the leaves 
are pedated, each being ſo divided into five parts 
as to form that appearance. The flowers are 
very ſmall, of a whitiſh colour, or rather a pale- 
yellow, and their bottoms are purple; they are 
produced from the wings of the ſtalks, and fade 
away almoſt as ſoon as they open. They are ſuc- 
ceeded by furrowed pyramidical capſules, though 
_ theſe will be of different ſizes and ſhapes, ac- 
cording to the varieties of this ſpecies. * 


This plant is eſculent, and chiefly uſed when 


green by the inhabitants of the Weſt Indies to 
enrich their ſoups, and the like. 

The firſt two ſorts, with all their varieties, (for 
there are. ſeveral, which chiefly retain their dif- 
ference from ſeeds) are propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in a border of good mould. The ſpring 
is the uſual time for this buſineſs ; but if they are 
ſown in the autumn, they will come up earlier in 
the ſpring, and flower ſooner. At both theſe 
times, therefore, let the ſeeds be ſown; nay, let 
there be even a third ſowing later in the ſpring, and 
a blow of theſe flowers will be exhibited in one or 
other of them for a long time. 

All the other forts ſhould be raiſed on a hot- 
bed, which ſhould be ready againſt the firſt week 
in March, and the ſeeds thinly ſown thereon. 
By the time the plants are about two or three 
inches high, another hot-bed ſhould be prepared, 
when they ſhould be taken out of the firſt with 
great care: The ſcooping trowel mult be uſed to 
take up each plant, with a ball of earth to the root, 
and they ſhould be then planted in this freſh hot- 
bed. Very moderate but frequent waterings 
muſt be given them ; and all along they muſt 
have as much free air as poſſible: From this 
hot-bed they may be tranſplanted, in a moiſt day, 
into the borders they are deſigned for. Some 
allow them a third hot-bed ; but when this is 
done, the plants muſt not remain too long in the 
ſecond; for if they are grown large, they will 
be hindered more by removal than the third 
hot-bed will forward them. But if this is done 
with care, and a ball of earth be preſerved to each 
root, they will thereby be brought forwarder, 


1 


and made to ſhew their flowers in greater perfec- 
tion, 


1, 2. One common title belongs to the firſt Titles. 


two ſorts; viz. Fliliſcus ſoliis tripartitis inciſis, 
calycibus inflatis. I here are ſeveral varieties of 
it which retain their difference from ſeeds, and 
have been reckoned as real ſpecies by old Bo- 
taniſts; but the improvements of the Science have 
now taught us better. Tournefort calls the firſt 
ſort, Alcea veficaria vulgaris; and as a diſtinct 
ſpecies he titles the ſecond, Ketmia veſicaria Afri- 
cana. To this Boerhaave adds, as a ſpecific diſ- 
tinction for another, foliis profundius incifis vis 
crenatis, Theſe diſtinctions are now diſregarded, 
and the above is the real title of the ſpecies, which. 
is found growing naturally in all its varieties in 
Africa, and ſome parts of Italy. 


3- Musk Hibiſcus, or Abel Moſch, is, Hibiſcus 
foliis ſubpeltato-cordatis ſeptemangularibus ſerratis 
hiſpidis. Tournefort calls it, Ketmia Americana 
birfuta, flore flava, & ſemine moſchato. It is a 
native of the Weſt Indies, | 


4. Vine-leaved Indian Ketmia is, Hibiſcus foliis 
quinquangularibus acutis ſerratis, caule inermi, flo- 
ribus pendulis. Herman calls it, Althea Indica, 
vitis folio, flore amplo flavo-pendente. It grows 
common in India. 


5. Fig-leaved Ketmia of Ceylon is, Hibiſtus 
foliis quinquefido-palmatis,. caule aculeato, floribus 
pedunculatis. Dillenius calls it, Ketmia Zeylanica, 
Aci N periantbio oblongo integro. It is a native 
of Ceylon. X 


6. Cotton-leaved Indian Ketmia is, Hibiſcus 
foliis ſerratis; inferioribus ovatis indiviſis; ſuperio- 
ribus tripartitis, caule inermi, floribus ſeſſilibus. ' 
Ray calls it, Altbæa Indica goſſypii folio, acetoſe 
fapore. It grows naturally in India. 

7. Prickly Indian Ketmia is, Hibiſcus foliis ſer- 
ratis; ſuperioribus palmatis quinquepartitis ſubtus 
uniglanduloſis, caule aculeato, floribus ſeſſilibus. It 
is a native of India. | 


8. Fig-leaved Ketmia of the Braſils is, Hibiſcus 
foliis quinquepariito-pedatis, calycibus interioribus 
latere rumpentibus. Commeline and Ray join in 
calling it, Alcea Americana annua, fore albo (flavo 
potius) maximo fructu pyramidali ſulcato. It grows 
naturally :n the Weſt Indies, | 
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1* ſome gardens are found, 
: L 1. Dandelion-leaved Hawkweed. 
e 2. Succory-leaved Hawkweed. 


Deſeri 1. Dandelion-leaved Hawkweed. The ſtalk is 
tion > £ ſmooth, erect, ſtriated, and about a foot high. 
Dandel- The leaves are ſ{peats[haped, clammy, and gluti- 
jon nous to the touch ; the lower ones are runcinated, 
indented, and roothed at the edges like thoſe of 
Dandelion, but the upper ones are entire, The 
flowers are produced trom the ends of the ſtalks 
in umbels; they are ſmall, and of a paliſh-yellow 
colour ; they appear in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

2. Succory-leaved Hawkweed. The ſtalks are 
lewes ſmooth, branching near the top, and about a foot 
Hoek and a half high. The leaves are broad, ſmooth, 
weed. indented, and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe 

The flowers are produced in panicles from the 
tops of the ſtalks; __ are of a yellow colour, 
and have black, hairy, hiſpid cups; they appear 
in June and July, and the feeds ripen toon after. 
Culture. The firſt fort is an Annual, and the iceds 
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ſhould be ſown in the autumn, to cauſe it ta 
flower early the ſummer following. 

The ſecond ſort is a Biennial ; and if the ſeeds 
are ſown in 1 they will be good plants by the 
autumn, and flower ſtrong the ſummer following. 

After they come up, * will require no trou- 
ble, except thinning them to proper diſtances, 
keeping them Clean from weeds, and watering 
them in dry weather. They both love moiſt ſhady 
places, though they are extremely hardy, and 
| will grow any where. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Hieracium foliis 
lanceolatis runcinatis ſcabriuſculis, floribus umbellatis, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hieracium dentis leonis 
| folio, floribus parvis. It is a native of Narbonne. 

2. The tecond ſpecies is, Hieracium caule pa- 
niculuto, foliis amplexicaulibus dentatis glabris, ca- 
lycibus hiſpidis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hieracium 
montgnum latifolium glabrum minus; Haller, Hie- 
racium foliis amplexicaulibus minute dentatis glabris 
and Ray, Hieracium montanum cichorei folio, It 
grows naturally in moiſt places in England, and 
moſt of the northern countries of Europe. 
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HIPPOCREPIS, HORSESHOE VETCH. 


O F this genus there are two Annuals, 
called, 
Species, 1. Single-podded Horſe-ſhoe Vetch. 

2. Many-podded Horſe - ſnoe Vetch. 


Deſcrip- 1. Single- podded Horſe-ſhoe Vetch. The ſtalks 
— 4 gs are ſlender, weak, branching, about a foot long, 
5 and lie on the ground. The leaves are n 
each being compoſed of four or five pair of 
{mall obtuſe folioles, terminated by an odd one. 
The flowers are produced ſingly from the wings 
of the leaves; they are ſmall, ſit cloſe, and are 
of a yellow colour; they appear in June and 
J uly, and are ſucceeded by ſingle, long, crooked, 
jointed, horſe-ſhoe-ſhaped pods, containing ripe 
in September. | Es 


podeea 2. Many - podded Horſe-ſhoe Vetch. The 

Horſe. ſtalks are weak, branching, about a foot lang, 

hoeVeich * * ground. The leaves are N 
OL, | ; 


90 


and compoſed of about four or five pair of ſmall 
obruſe tolioles, which are terminated by an odd 
one. The flowers come out in cluſters from the 
wings of the leaves on longiſh footſtalks; they 
| are Imall, appear in June and July, and are ſuc- 
ugg by cluſtered jointed pods, containing the 
eeds. 


Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in 
the places where they are to remain, in the ſpring 
or autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. 


After they come up; they will require no trou- 
ble, except thinning them to 5 ug diſtances, 
and keeping them clean from weeds, unleſs you 
chuſe to fallen them to ſticks, to keep them in 
an upright poſition. They are plants of no very 
great beauty; but the greateſt ſingularity they 
afford, is the figure of horſe-ſhoes at the joints 


| of the pods. | 
X x 
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Species. 


The 
plants 
deſcribed. 


t].z of the 
feeds. 


Cuitare, 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Ilippocrepis legu- 
minibus ſeſſilibus ſolitariis. VO Bauhine calls 
it, Ferrum equinum ſiliqud fingulari ; and Colum- 
na, Ferrum equinum vulgare, It grows naturally 
in Italy. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Hippocrepis legumini- 


/ 


* 


bus pedunculatis confertis ; margine altere lobatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ferrum equinum filiqud 
multiplict ; and Columna, Ferrum equinum alterum 
polyceraton, It grows naturally in France, Italy, 
and Spain, 
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I” this genus there are two Annuals, which 

have a ſtriking appearance in the flower- 

garden, and are deſerving therefore of cultivation 
tor ornament, called, 

1. Round-ſeeded Indian Millet, or Sorghum. 

2. Yellow-ſceded Indian Millet. 

Both theſe ſorts riſe with large, erect, ſtrong 
ſtalks, like reeds, te the height of ſix or ſeven 
cet. The leaves are near a yard long, broad, 
have a deep furrow down the middle, and em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers 
grow in large panicles from the tops of the 
italks: The firſt ſort has hairy glumes, and ariſ- 
tated ſeeds ; the glumes of the ſecond fort are 
{mooth, and their leeds beardleſs. 

Theſe flowers have little beauty: It is the 
large reed-like appearance theſe plants aſſume, 
which conſtitutes their greateſt beauty. They 
have a ſingular effect in the flower-garden, and 
cauſe an agreeable contraſt in ſuch places with 
the different productions that may be expected 
to be tound there. 

The leeds of this ſpecies are admirable for 
feeding of poultry; they are raiſed in India 
tor that purpoſe, and are ſent for the like in- 
tent to molt parts of Europe. 

Theſe plants ſhould be brought forward by a 
hotbed in the ſpring, or they rarely ripen their 
ſeeds in England. Sow the ſeeds therefore the 
end ot March, in ſmall pots, and plunge them 
up to the rims in the mould in a temperate 
hotbed. When the plants come up, let them be 


all drawn out of each pot, except one, leaving 
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the ſtrongeſt. They ſhould have as much air as 
the weather will permit, and frequent waterings. 
Harden them by degrees to bear the open air by 
the middle of May, and then on a moiſt day let 
them be turned out of the pots, with the mould 
at the roots, into the places where they are de- 
ſigned to remain: They will then flower early in 
July, and the feeds ripen in September. 

Theſe plants ſhould be ſer in clumps, conſiſt- 
ing, in large gardens, of ſeveral dozens together, 
at about two feet diſtance from each other, and 
their appearance will be more ſtriking and grand. 

They are alſo raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in the 
open ground in April. When they come up, 
they ſhould be thinned to about two feet diſtance 
from each other, and kept clean from weeds. They 
| will ſoon aſſume a bold and ſtately look; but 


ſuch plants rarely flower before Augult, and the 


ſeeds ſeldom ripen in our gardens. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Holcus glumis vit- 
lofis, ſeminibus ariſtatis. 
it is termed, Holcus glumis glabris. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Milium arundinaceum, ſubrotundo ſe- 
mine, ſorgho n:minatum ,; and John Bauhine, Scrgbi. 
It grows naturally in India. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Holcus glumis glabris, 
ſeminibus muticis, Herman calls it, A Indi- 
cum, arundinaceo caule, granis fladeſcentilus; Brey- 
nius, Milium Indicum ſacctariferum aliiſimum, ſe- 
mine ferrugineo ; and Caſpar Bauhine, 17umentum 
Indicum quod milium Indicum togant. It grows 
naturally in India, | 
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HE Annuals of this genus are, 
1. Common Spring Barley. 
„ „ Barley, or Six-rowed Barley. 
peeiet® 3. Diftichovs, or Long-eared Barley. ! 
4. Sprat Barley. 
5. Common Wall Barley-graſs, or Way-bent. 
6. Tall Barley-graſs. 
"nes Ihe firſt four forts are the kinds cultivated by 


delcribed · the farmers in moſt parts of England; the others 
grow common on mud-walls, by way-fides, &c. 
and are not cultivated. The firſt is the Common 
Spring Barley ; the ſecond is called Winter Bar- 
. as being of a more hardy nature, and conſiſts 
of fix rows of grains; the third is the Common 
Long-eared Barley; and the fourth is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Sprat Barley, or Bat- 
tledore Barley. They admit of many varieties, 
all of which are well known to farmers; and 
their culture is ſo univerſally known and expe- 
rienced, as to make it needleſs to ſay any thing 
upon that ſubject, 


1. Common Spring Barley is titled, Herdeum 
Rloſculis omnibus bermaphroditis ariſtatis; ordinibus 
ducbus erectiorilus. In the Hortus Upſal- it is 
termed, Hordeum foſculis omnibus bermaphroditis, 
ſeminibus corticatis; allo, Hordeum floſculis emni- 
bus hermaphroaitis, ſeminibus decorticatis. Van 
Royen calls it, Hordeum floſculis omnibus herma- 
phroditis; and Caſpar Bauhine, Hordeum polyſti- 
chon vernum. It is not certain in what part of 
the world this Barley grows naturally. 

2, Winter, or fix-rowed Barley is, Hordeum 
Hoſculis omnibus hermaphroditis ariſtatis, ſeminibus 
ſexſariam equaliter paſitisg. The place of its na- 
tural growth 1s not known. 7 

3. Diſtichous, or Long-ecared Barley is, 
Horden fioſculis lateralibus maſculis muticis, ſe- 
minibus angularivus imbricatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, F{ordeun diftichon, The place of its na- 
tural growth is uncertain. 
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4. Sprat Barley is, Hordeum floſenlis lateralthity 
maſculis muticis, ſeminibus angutaribus patentibus 
corticatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Zeocriton, /. 
oryza Grrmanica; and Ray, Hordeum diftichum, 
ſpicd breviore & latiore granis confertis. The 
place of its original growth is alſo uncertain. 

g. Common Wall Barley-graſs, or Way- bent, 
is, Hordeum floſculis lateralibus maſculis ariſtatis, 
involucris intermediis ciliatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Gramen bordeactum minus & vulgare; Scheuch- 
zer, Gramen ſpicatum ſecalinum minus; Gerard, 
Gramen ſecalinum et ſecale ſylveſtrr; and Parkinſon, 
Hordeum ſpurium vulgare. It grows naturally on 
old mud- walls, by way- ſides, &c. in England, 
and moſt countries of Europe. 25 

6. Tall Barley-graſs is, Hordeum floſculis late- 
ralibus naſculis muticis, involucellis ſetaceis lævibus. 
Ray calls it, Cramen myoſuroides nodoſum. It 
grows naturally in England and India. | 


| Hordethn is of the claſs and order Triandria Di- Claſs and 


gynia; and the characters are, wag in 


1. Cal x is a glume compoſed of ſix narrow Linnzan 


acuminated leaves, arranged by pairs, and con- . 
taining three flowers. ra cters. 


2. CoxolLA conſiſts of two valves. The in- 
ferior valve 1s ventricoſe, angular, oval, acumi- 
nated, longer than the calyx, and terminates in 
a very long ariſta. The interior valve is the 
ſmalleſt, ſpear-ſhaped, and plane. 

3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments 
ſhotter than the corolla, having oblong antheræ. 

4. PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of an oval turbinated 
germen, and two hairy reſlexed ſtyles, with ſimi- 
lar ſtigmas. | 

5. PrRicaRPfun. The corolla cloſely ſur- 
rounds the feeds, and ſerves for a pericarpium. 

6. Semen. The feed is oblong, ventricoſe, 
angulated, pointed at both ends, and marked 
on one fide with a longitudinal furrow. 


. 
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two leaves only, the upper and 
wer part of it being naked. The leaves are 
wedge-ſhaped, oblong, entire, of a dark- red co- 
lour, and much veined. The flowers form a 
ſpike at the top of the ſtalk, and alſo compoſe 
two whorls under the ſpike at a little diſtance 
from each other; their colour is a pale- purple; 
they will be in blow in June, and ripen their 
ſeeds in the autumn. 

This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the ſpring. The mould ſhould be light, freſh, 
and ſandy, and the ſeeds covered hardly a quarter 
of an inch deep. When the plants come up, 
they ſhould be ſhaded in the hear of the day, and 
duly watered in dry weather. About June they 


172 
— — — — — 
. 
1 ſpecies of this genus which is a Peren- 
nial, has- been already treated of in its 
proper place; the other ſort, which is a Biennial, 
1s uſually called, Bugle-leaved Baum, or Virgi- 
nian Wild Clary, 
The plant The ſtalk s to about a foot high, and is 


will be fit to prick out in the nurſery-bed, when 


they ſhould be ſhaded and watered until they 
have taken root. In the autumn they muſt be 

removed to the places where they are deſigned to 

flower, which ought to be naturally warm and 
well-ſheltered ; for this ſpecies 1s rather tender, 

and liable to be deſtroyed by our froſts; on 

which account a few plants ſhould be ſet in-pots, 

to be preſerved under cover, in caſe very bad 

weather ſhould happen, to prevent the danger of 

* the ſort; for it is worthy of our care, from 

the ſingular and ftriking look it cauſes from its 

dark-red veined leaves, almoſt naked ſtalks, and 

purple ſpikes of flowers, 

This ſpecies is titled, Horminum foliis cunei- Titles. 
formi-oblongis, caule bifolio, Dillenius calls it, 
Meliſſa atrorubens, bugule folio, and Plukenet, 
Sideritis, bugule folio, Mariana, floribus purpureis 
longo tubulo donatis. It grows naturally in Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, : 


2 SUSPSUSNPOELOOSESEIRSIEORS 


H F. 


HYOSCY AMUS, 


F this genus are, 
1. Common Black Henbane. 
2. White Henbane. 
3. Red Henbane. f | 
4. Low American Golden Henbane. : 

1. Common Black Henbane. The root is 
hard, thick, woody, and ſtrikes deep into the 
round. The radical leaves are large, near a 
oot long, deeply ſinuated on the edges, pointed, 
* ſeſſile, ſoft to the touch, of a blueiſh-green co- 
lour, and very diſagreeably ſcented. The ſtalks 
are thick, round, hard, woody, branching near 
the top, and about two feet high. The leaves 
are large, ſhaped like the radical ones, but 
ſmaller, grow alternately, and embrace the ſtalk 
with their baſe. The flowers are produced in 
rows from the ſides of the ſtalks ; they are placed 
alternately, and fit cloſe, without any footſtalks; 
they are of a duſky yellowiſh-white colour, hav- 
ing numerous ſtreaks of purple, and black bot- 
toms ; they appear in July and Auguſt ; and are 
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ſucceeded by large round capſules, containing 
ri pe ſeeds, in September. 

This ſpecies is uſed in medicine; but being very Medicinal 
ſomniferous, and even poiſonous, ſhould be uſed qualities 
internally with caution, It is ſalutary in external of % 
applications ; and being made into an ointment, is 
ſaid to give eaſe in violent pains of the gout. 
Smelling to the flowers brings on ſleep, and the 
ſame effect is occaſioned by waſhing the feet in a 
decoction of this herb. 

2. White Henbane. The leaves are large, 
hoary, roundiſh, obtuſely ſinuated, and grow on 
long footſtalks. The ſtalks are round, hoary, 
branching, and about a foot and a half high. 
The flowers are produced in cluſters from the 
ends of the branches, having very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ; they are of a greeniſh yellowiſh-white 
colour, with dark-purple and green bottoms ; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds 
ripen in September, oc 

The root of this ſpecies boiled with E * 00% 

an 


White 
Henbane 
deſcribed. 
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into many branches, and grow to about a foot 
Vol. II: - VA IR 
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they come up, they will require no trouble, ex- 


cept thinning them where they are too cloſe, and 
8 keeping 


Ty 


AN N U A L. F D Q;rW E R 8. 42 
and kept hot in the mouth, is ſaid to eaſe tlie ſeeds, which will come up, and frequently com- 
tooth- ach. I he ſecds are the White Henbane of | mence finer plants than thoſe raiſed by art. 
tlie ſhops. For the laſt two forts, it would be proper to 
3. Red Henbane. The radical leaves are large, | have the beds hooped, to be covered with matrs 
Red x . N . 
* heart-ſhaped, ſinuated, acute, and ſmooth on | in_ ſharp froſty weather; and this, except thin- 
the upper ſide; thoſe on the ſtalks are oval, | ning them to proper diſtances, and keeping them 
ipear-ſhaped, lightly indented, grow on ſhort | clean from weeds, is all the trouble they will 
tootitalks, and the floral leaves are oval, ſeſſile, require. | 
and entire, The ſtalks are thick, round, branch- 1, Common Black Henbane is titled, Hys- Titles 
ing, and about two feet high. The flowers | /cyamus foliis amplexicaulibus ſinuatis, floribas ſeſſi- 5 
come out alternately from the upper- parts of | u. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hyoſcyamus viiza- 
the branches on ſmall footſtalks; they are of a | ris et niger; John Bauhine, Hyoſcyamus vulgaris; 
deep- red colour, and beautifully veined in the | and Gerard, Hyoſcyamus niger. It grows natu- 
manner of net-work ; they appear in Augult, | rally by way-lides, ditches, back-yards, church - 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, yards, fat and uncultivated places, in England, 
and 4. Low American Golden Henbane. The | and moſt parts of Europe. | 
Low leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and indented on 2. White Henbane is, Lycſcyamus ſoliis petia- 
5-1 erg their edges. The ſtalks are round, ſmooth, | alis finuatis oblufis, floribus ſubſeſſiiibus. Caſpar 
Meaband branching, and about a foot high. The flowers | Bauhine calls it, yoſcyamus albus major; allo, 
geſcribed. come out from the ſides of the branches in | 7yoſcyamus albus minor; and Cluſius, Hyoſcyamas 
prickly cups; they are of a yellow colour, beau- | albus vulgaris, It grows naturally in moſt of the 
tifully ſtreaked with purpliſh lines, and have | ſouthern parts of Europe. 
dark bottums ; they appear in July, and are fol- 3. Red Henbane is, Hyeſcyamus foliis caulinis 
lowed by ripe ſceds in the autumn. petiolatis cordatis ſinuatis acutis: floralibus inte- 
Culture, All theſe plants are Biennials. The firſt ſort | gerrimis, corollis ventricaſis. Gronovius calls it, 
grows naturally in uncultivated places in molt | Hyeſcyomus foliis caulinis lanceolatis ſubdentatis, 
parts of England, and is always extirpated when | radicalibus ſinuato dentatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Hyo- 
it appears in gardens. The ſecond is a cultivated | ſcyamms, coulibus ſpinaſiſſimis. Afgypticns , allo, Mo- 
plant, and is raiſed not only for obſervation, but tyamrs rubello fore; Cluſius, Hyoſcyamus pere- 
tor the fake of the ſeeds, which are uſed in | grinus; Cammerarius, Hyo/cyamus petuliaris; and 
medicine. It is raiſed by ſowing the leeds, ſoon Ray, Hyoſcyamus Ægypticus. It grows naturally 
after they are ripe, in almoſt any foil or ſituation ; | in Crete, Syria, and Egypt. 
and atter they have once flowered and ſhed their 4. Low American Golden Henbane is, Mo- 
ſeeds, the plants will continue to come up ſponta- | ſcyamus foliis lanceolatis dentatis: floralibus inferio- 
neouſly. The third and fourch forts ſhould be | r:bus binis, calycibus ſpinofis. In the Hortus Cliff. 
ſown in a dry light foil, in a warm ſicuation; | it is termed, Hyeſcyamus feliis lanreolatis, Plu- 
otherwiſe they will be liable to be killed by hard | kenet calls it, /1yo/cyamas pufilius Americanus an- 
winters. Theſe alſo will flower and ſcatter their | /irrbini foliis glabris. It is a native of Perſia. 
NX NX CNN CNC CR COC CCD CCNA RENNEN OCCURRENCE OLE 
G H A P. CEXXVI. 
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HE Annuals of this genus are, and a half high. The flowers come out from 
Species 1. Small Swine's Succory. | the ends and ſides of the branches on incraſſated 
; 2. Annual Hedypnois. tootitalks they are ſmall, and hang drooping; 
3. Rhagadioloide Hyoſerts. they appear in June and July, and are followed 
Small 1. Small Swine's Succory. - The radical leaves | by ripe ſeeds ſoon after they are fallen. 2 
Swite's are oblong, rounded a little at the end, hairy, 3. Rhagadioloide Hyoſerts. The leaves are mo- Rh: ga- 
Succory, ſerrated, of a blueiſh-green colour, and lic flat | derately large, ſmooth, and lie on the ground. Ciolvide 
on the ground. The ſtalks are flender, naked, | The ftalks divide into many branches, and grow Hyoleris 
divide into a few branches, and grow about eight | to about a foot and a half high. The flowers deſcribed. 
or ten inches high. The flowers are produced | come out from the ends and ſides of the branches 
ſingly from the ends of the ſtalks or branches; | on longiſh footſtalks ; they appear in June and 
they are ſmall, and of a pale-yellow colour; they | July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 
appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by ſowing 
Auguſt. | the ſeeds in the na, where they are to remain, Culture. 
Aube 2. Annual Hedvpnois. The leaves are pretty They ſhould be ſown ſo2n after they are ripe, and 
Hedyp. large, ſmooth, and not much unlike thoſe of they will lower early the ſummer following. After 
nois. Marſh Marigold. The. ſtalks are round, divide 
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keeping them clean from weeds , and after they | 


have once flowered and ſhed their ſeeds, plants 
enough for a ſucceſſion will ariſe without any 
trouble. 

1. Small Swine's Succory is titled, Hyoferis eaule 
diviſo nudo, pedunculis incraſſatis. Tabernæ mon- 
tanus calls it, Hyoſeris anguſtifolia ; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Hieracium minus, folio ſubratundo; Cluſius, 
Hieracium minimum; Gerard, Hyoſeris 1 ; 
and Parkinſon, Hieracium minimum Clufii, Hyoſeris 
T abernzmontani et Gerardi, It grows naturally in 
ſandy, gravelly foils in England, and moſt parts 
of Europe. 

2. Annual Hedypnois is, Hyoſeris fructibus ovatis 
labris, caule ramoſa. In the Hortus Upſal. it is 


termed, Lapſana fruftibus ſubglobofis glabris, ſemi- 
nibus diſci calyculato-pappoſis ; in the Hortus Cliff. 
L apſana calycibus fruclils capitatis debiſcentibus, pe- 
danculis incraſſatis, floribus nutantibus. Vaillant 
calls it, Rhagadialoides calibæ folio, calyce glabro z 
Caſpar Bauhine, Hieracium capitulum inclinat us, 
ſemine adunco; Lobel, Hieracium facie bedypnois; 
and Tournefort, Hedypnois annua. It grows na- 
turally in the ſouthern parts of Europe. 


3. Rhagadioloide Hyo/eris is, Hyoſeris frufibus 


ovatis piloſis, caule ramoſo. 
it is termed, Lapſana fruftibus globeſis pileſis, ſe- 
minibus diſci calyculato- pappais. It is common in 


| moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe. 


In the Hortus Upſal, 
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1 HERE are three diſtinct ſpecies of this 
enus, all of which are Annuals, called, 

1. Bow-podded Hypecoum. 

2. Cylindrical-podded Hypecoum. 

3. Twiſted-podded Hypecoum. 


I. Bow - podded Hypecoum. The ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, branching, and procumbent. The leaves 
are compoſed of many parts, are pointed, 
of a greyiſh colour, and the radical ones ſpread 
themſelves on the ground. The flowers come 
out on footſtalks from the wings of the leaves; 
they are of a yellow colour; they appear in June 
wy July, and are ſucceeded by articulated, com- 
preſſed pods, which are bent inwards, or ſhaped 
like a bow, containing ripe ſeeds in Auguſt. 

2. Cylindrical-podded Hypecoum. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, branching, fix or eight inches high, 
and nearly erect. The leaves are compoſed of 
many long flender ſegments; they are of a 
greyiſh colour, and the lower ones ſpread them- 
{elves on the ground. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the branches; they are ſmall, 
and of a yellow colour; they appear in June and 
July, and are ſucceeded by narrow, cylindrical, 
drooping pods, containing ripe feeds, in Auguſt 
and September. 

3. Twiſted-podded Hypecoum. The ſtalks are 
lender, round, ſmooth, branching, and about 
the height of the former. The leaves are ele- 
gantly divided into a multitude of narrow parts, 
and the radical ones are large, and have long 
footſtalks, but thoſe on the ſtalks are ſmall. The 
flowers come out from the ſides of the branches, 
and are of a yellow colour; Me appear in June 
and July, and are ſucceeded by erect, taper, 
twiſted pods, containing ripe ſerds, in Auguſt 
and September, 

All theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the autumn, ſoon after they are TIRE, or the 
ſpring following. The autumnal plants will 
flower earlier the ſucceeding ſummer ; bur if the 
work be deferred until the ſpring, the plants 
will flower early enough to perfect their ſeeds 
before the end of autumn. In either caſe, when 
the plants are up, they will require no trouble, 
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except thinning them where they are too cloſe 
and keeping them clean from weeds. Afterwards, 
if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, they will 
grow, and ſpontaneouſly maintain the ſucceſſion 
without further trouble. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Hypecoum {/iquis 
ercuatis compreſſis articulatis. In tne Hortus C 7 
it is named ſimply, Hypecoum. Tournefort calls 
it, Hypecoum latiore folio. It grows naturally in 
moſt of tl. e ſouthern parts of Europe. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Hypecoum fili- 
quis cernuis teretibus cylindriczs, lu oriſon calls it, 
Hypecoum filiguis pendentibus non articulatis bival- 
vigus incurvis; Caſpar Bauhine, Hypecoi altera 


ſpecies ; and Dalechamp, Cuminum ſylveftre fili- 


quatum pong. It grows naturally in Germany, 
France, and oy & 

3. The third ſpecies is, Hypecoum filiquis erectis 
teretibus torulofis, Amman calls it, Hypecoum te- 
nuifolium, filiquis erectis teretibus. It grows natu- 
rally in Ruſſia. 


Titles 9 


Hypecoum is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Chis 


4% 


Tetragynia; and the characters are, _ YO 
1. CaLyx is a ſmall perianthium compoled of 3 


two oval, acute, erect leaves, ſtanding oppoſite ſyſtem. 
T 


to each other. 


exterior, which are placed over-againft each other, 
are the broadeſt, trilobed, and obtuſe. The in- 
terjor ones ſtand alternately with the others, and 
are cut into three ſegments, the middle ſegment 
being concave, compreſſed, and erect. 

3- STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped, upright fila- 
ments, covered by the ſegments of the inner 
petals, having 3 ere antheræ. | 

4 PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, cylindrical 

rmen, and two very ſhort ſtyles, with acute 

igmas. 

5. PeRICARPIUM is a long, incurved, articus 
lated pod. | 

6. SemMiNa. The feeds are ſingle in each ar- 


ticulation of the pod, globular, and com- 
preſſed. 


CHAP. 


he cha- 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four petals, The two wacker. 
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F this genus there is a ſmall Biennial, cam- 
O monly called Smooth Hawkweed. 
The radical leaves are oblong, ſmooth, ſinuated, 
and the outer ones lie flat on the ground. The 
ſtalks are ſlender, ſmooth, naked, branching, and 
row only to about five or ſix inches high. The 
owers come out from the ends and ſides of the 


branches on thickiſh fobtſtalks; they are ſmall, 


and of a yellow colour; they appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
This plane | ed by ſowing the ſeed 
is plant is propagat owing the ſeeds, 
ſoon cher they a os. in — ſoil > ſituation. 
When the plants come up, they ſhould be thin- 
ned where they are too cloſe, and kept clean from 


weeds and this is all the trouble they will require, 
When they have once ſeeded, a ſucceſſion of plants 
will be ſpontaneouſly afforded ; and ſometimes in 
ſuch great plenty, as to become as troubleſome as 
weeds to be reduced to a proper number. 

This ſpecies is titled, Hypocheris glabra, caly- 
cibus oblongis imbricatis, caule ramoſo nudo, foliis 
dentato - 2 Vaillant calls it, Hypocbæris 
chondrillæ folio, parvo flore; Caſpar Bauhine, Hie- 
racium minus, dentis leonis folio oblongo glabro; 
and Ray, Hieracium parvum in arenofis naſcens, 
ſeminum pappis denſius radiatis. It grows naturally 


Title:. 


in mountainous, gravelly ſoils in England, Den - 


mark, and Germany. 


Wrede 
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CANDY-TUFT, or SCIATICA 


CRESS, 


HE Annuals of this genus are, 
1. Common Umbellated Candy-Tuft. 

2. Bitter Helvetian Candy-Tuft, or Field Trea- 

cle Muſtard. 
3. Sweet-ſcented Candy-Tuft, or Cretan Trea- 

cle Muſtard. 

4. Arabian Candy-Tuft. 

5. Rock Creſs. 


1. Common Umbellated Candy-Tuft. The ſtalks 
are round, divide into numerous ſpreading bran- 
ches, and are of a pale- green colour. The leaves 


are ſpear-ſhaped, and pointed; the lower ones are 


Helvetian 


Sweet. 
ſcented 


ſerrated, but the upperones are entire. The flowers 
come out in umbels from the ends of the bran- 
ches. The varieties are the White, the Red, 
and the Purple. They may be made by different 
ſowings of La ſeeds to ſhew themſelves all ſum- 
mer; and they produce plenty of ſeeds for a ſuc- 
ceſſion. 2 
2. Bitter Helvetian Candy-Tuft, or Field Trea- 
cle Muſtard. The ſtalks are round, of a pale- 
2 colour, divide into numerous Rte 
ranches, and grow to about a foot high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, acute, and ſlightly in- 
dented on the edges. The flowers come out in 
bunches from the ends of the branches ; they 
are of a gloſſy- white colour, may be made to 
appear any time in the ſummer, and afford plenty 
of good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 
3. Sweet-ſcented Candy-Tuft. 
hath a low, branching ſtalk, about ſix inches 
high. The leaves are narrow, dilated at the 


This ſpecies | 


open places. 


top, and ſerrated. The flowers come out in 
umbels from the ends of the branches, are white, 
and have an agreeable odour; they flower at 
the ſame time with the former ſpecies, and ripen 


their ſeeds accordingly. 


4. Arabian Candy - Tuft. The ſtalks are 


inches high. The leaves are oval, ſmooth, 
entire, and of a bright - green calour, The 


flowers come out in ſpikes from the tops of 


the ſtalks, are of a purple colour, appear in 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 1n Sep- 
tember. | 

6. Rack Creſs. The leaves are ſmall, finu- 
ated or cut almoſt ro the mid-rib, and lie flat 
on the ground. 

le, and about two or three inches high. 

he flowers terminate the ſtalks in ſmall um- 
bels, are of a white colour, appear in ſuc- 
ceſſion all ſummer, and the feeds ripen in due 
order, 

All theſe plants will grow in any foil or ſitua- 
tion; but they thrive beſt in freſh land, in 
They look extremely paltry in 
ſmall gardens ſown in patches, &c. but in 
large gardens they may be made to be very 
ornamental, and to vie in beauty with any low 
Annuals of the like kind. The ſowings ſhould 
be made at different times, that the ſucceſſion 
may be the longer. The firſt ſowing ſhould be 
made in Auguſt, and the plants will come up, 
ſtand the winter, and flower early the ſummer 
following. The next ſowing ſhould be made in 


and 
Arablan 


herbaceous, ſlender, and about fix or eight Candy- 


urc 


Rock 
Creſi 


The ſtalks are naked, ſim- deſetibed. 


Culture, 


October 1 * 


cribed. 
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October; the plants wiil then come up in the 
ſpring, and begin to blow as the former go off. 
The third ſowing ſhould be made in April, to 
ſucceed the preceding; and a fourth ſhould be 
made in May or June, to come in in the au- 
tumn. 'Th:y ſhould be flown in long rows; and 
when the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned 
that they may have room to ſpread; and this, 
together with keeping them clean from weeds, 
is all the trouble they will require. After they 
have once flowered, and the ſeeds have ripened, 
if they have been permitted to ſcatter, plenty of 
plants will always enſue for a ſucceſſion 3 but 
as ſuch plants are apt to come up in im- 
3 places, regular ſowings mould always 
made at the different intervals above-men- 
tioned. 
Titles. 1. Common Umbellated Candy-Tuft is titled, 
Leris berbacea, foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, infe- 
rioribus ferratis, ſuperioribus integerrimis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Thlaſpi umbellatum Creticum, 
iberidis felis; and Dodonzus, Draba, /. Arabis, 
. thlaſpi Candiæ. It grows naturally in Hetruria, 
Spain, and Crete. 


2. Bitter Helvetian Candy-Tuft is, Leris her- 


1 


bacea, foliis lanceolatis acutis ſubdentatis, foribus 
racemaſis. Guzttard calls it, Jeris foliis ol verſe 
lanceolatis, floribus umtellatis, Caſpar Bavuline, 
Thlaſpi umbellatum arvenſe, iberidis folio, John 
Bauhine, Thlaſpi uml ellatum arvenſe æmarum; 
Rivinus, Thlaſpidium folio iberidis ; and Taber— 
næmontanus, Thlaſpi amarum. It grows natu- 
rally in Helvetia, 

2. Sweet - ſcented Candy-Tuft is, Theris her- 
bacea, foliis linearibus ſupernè dilatalis ſerratis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Tklaſpi umbe!latum Cre- 
ticum, flore albo odoto, minus; and Cluſius, Thlaſpi 
parvum IV. odoyato flore. 

4. Arabian Candy - Tuft is, Heris herbacea, 
foliis ovatis glabris, aveniis integerrimis, filicutis 
befi apiceque bilobis. Buxbaum calls it, Thlaſp: 
humile, ſpicd purpured. It grows naturally in 
Arabia and Cap adocia. 


5. Rock - Creſs is, Peris herbacea, foliis finn- 
alis, caule nudo ſimplici. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Burſa paſtoris minor, foliis inciſis; Dodo- 
næus, Burſa paſtoris minor; and Gerard, Na 
turtium petræum. It grows naturally in ſandy, 
ſterile places in England and moſt parts of Eu— 
rope. 
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ILLECE B RUM, 


CLXXX. 


MOUNTAIN KNOT- 


GRASS. 


HERE is one ſpecies of this genus of | 
eaſy culture, called Cymoſe Mountain 


Knot-Grals. 


The ſtalks are ſlender, jointed, branching, and 
lie on the ground. The leaves are narrow, of a 
thickiſh ſubſtance, and four of them are uſually 
produced at a joint. The flowers come out from 
the ends and ſides of the branches in ſmall ſpikes. 
There is no corolla; the permanent, fine-leaved, 
coloured calyx is all the ſhow. They appear in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt 
and September. ; 


The flowers of this, and, indeed, of all the 
ſpecies of this genus, have the never - fading 
property of the Gompbrena's, or Eternal F lowers 
the cups being permanent, gloſſy, and retaining 


This 
plant 
deſctibed. 


Property 
of the 
flowers, 


their beauty for many months after they are 
gathered. 


This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in a bed of light earth in the ſpring, or in the 
autumn ſoon after they are ripe. When they 
come up, they will require no trouble except 
thinning them where they appear too cloſe, and 
keeping them clean from weeds ; and the ſum- 
mer following they will flower and perfect their 
ſeeds. ; 


The Cymoſe Mountain Knot-Graſs is, HLlece- 
brum ſpicis cymoſis ſecundis, caule diffuſo, foliis 
quaternis. Boccone calls it, Polygonum capitula 
inter genicula echinata; and Dalechamp, Pelygoz 
Hiſpanici genus Clufii. 
Spain and the South of France, 


Cultu re. 


Titles: 


It grows naturally in 
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CLXXXI. 


B ALS AM, or FEMALE BAL- 


S AMINE. 


HE Annuals of this genus are, 
1. Common Balſam. 

Yellow Balſam, or Noli me tangere. 

3. Chineſe Balſam. 

4. Broad-lcaved Balſam. 

5. Oppolite-leaved Balſam. 

6 

7 

1. 


1 


Long - ſpurred Balſam. 
. Thrce-flowered Balſam. 


ſpecies of this genus, and is uſually known amon 
Gardeners by the name of Female Balſamine. Ir 
is reckoned an Annual of the firit claſs, and, 


like the Coxcombs, the Bicelors, the Tricolors, 


| &c. has occaſioned much emulation among Gar- 


Varieties 
of it. 


Prop aga- 
tion of the 
Doubles 
of all the 
forts. 


deners to ſhew it in its greateſt perfection. In 
a ſtate of nature, the plant riſes with an up- 
right, round, thick, firm, ſucculent, branching 
ſtalk, to about a foot and a half high. The 


leaves are long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and of a 
The flowers grow ſingly on 
weak, ſlender footſtalks, which come out three 


le-green colour. 


or four together from the joints; they are large, 


of different colours, and the general characters 
They ap- 
pear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


after the titles ſhew their ſtructure, 


September. 

the White, the Purple, the Variegated, the 
Doubles of all the forts, and ſome Vari 
with different colours. Some are very large and 
double, and ſweetly variegated with ſcarlet and 
white, purple and white, and the like. Theſe 
larger ſorts, among Gardeners, have the name 
of Immortal Eagle Flower; and if care is taken 
in preſerving the ſeeds, it 1s amazing to think 
how little the plants will vary by them. 

The Doubles of all the ſorts, however, are the 
Gardener's chief care; and in order to have the 
beft ſhow, the ſeeds ſhould be collected from 
plants of the beſt properties. Theſe ſhould be 
marked out for the purpoſe; and all the plain- 
coloured towers, the ſingle, and thoſe with bad 
colours, ſhould be picked out; and the full 
Double ones only, with the brighteſt colours, 
ſhould be left remaining for ſerds. Having pro- 
cured ſceds trom ſuch flowers, let a good hot- bed 
be provided by the firſt week in March; and 
let the ſeeds be ſcattered very thinly on this bed, 
and covered about a quarter of an inch deep, 
The ſoil they muſt be ſown in ſhould be freſh, 
rich, and light; and after the above work the 
plants will ſoon come up. The greateſt difficulty 
will then be to give them a due temperature of 
air; for this muſt be obſerved from the begin- 


ning, otherwiſe they will turn yellow, and will 


either draw up weak, or their tender, ſucculent 
items will rot and decay. Let them have, there- 
fore, as much free air as poſſible, and Jet them 
ſtand here until they are about two or three 
inches high; for if they are removed earher, 
their young ſtalks are of ſo tender a nature, that 
they cannot recover themſelves for ſome time, and 
a final] degree of over - watering will deſtroy 
them. By the time the plants are of that ſize, 
Vor. II. h | 


91 


Common Ballam. This is the moſt noted 


The varieties af this ſpecies are, the Red, 
egated | 


let another hot-bed be provided, with a good 
frame to keep up the mould. In this ſet 
your plants in lines, having carefully taken them 
up with a ſcooping trowel, to preſerve a ball of 
earth to each root, Watering, muſt be frequently 
afforded them, but in ſmall quantities at a time 
and the glaſſes muſt be ſhaded in hot weather. 
Without any more trouble, they will blow fair, 
arid make a delightful appearance. 

Some perſons recommend the removing them 

three times: But this is unneceſſary trouble and 
expence, for I have always had the ſtrongeſt 
max by obſerving the above method ; nay, I 

ave had them exceeding ſtrong and fine, when 
never removed at all, but only thinned in the 
hed to make room for the plants to ſpread, Af- 
ter all, the ſtrongeſt plants I have ever yet had 
have been produced from ſuch ſeeds as ſowed 
themſelves in a common border, and came u 
without any art or aſſiſtance at all, I have had 
them this way large and branching, having the 
main-ſtalk at the bottom as thick as a moderate 
hedge-ſtake, and exhibiting their delightful bloom 
in amazing plenty and perfection. This teaches 
us, that it we ſow the feeds in a light, rich 
border of treſh earth, we may expect good plants 
(though flowering later) without any more trouble 
than thinning them at firſt, keeping them clean 
from weeds, and now-and-then watering them 
in very dry weather. If any plants are required 
for pots, to adorn court-yards, or the like, they 
ſhould be planted therein fram the firſt hot-bed 
when they are about three inches high; and the 
pots ſhould be plunged in the ſecond hot-bed, 
and m as before directed. In July the 
pots may be removed to the places the flowers 
are deſigned for, 


2. Yellow Balſam, or Noli me langere, is a Yellow 


border-flower of very little beauty. 
ſerved chiefly on account of its ſpirting property; 
for the pods, on being touched, burſt open, and 
ſpirt out the ſeeds with great elaſticity, to the 
ſurprize of thoſe who handle them. Hence it 
has obtained the name Touch-me-not. It ariſes 


with an upright, ſucculent, jointed ſtalk to the 


height af about a foot. The leaves are oval, 
ſmooth, and grow alternately. The flowers are 
produced from the wings of the ſtalks on long, 
{lender footſtalks ; thee again branch out into 
ſmaller, and each ſuſtains a ſingle flower. The 
flowers are yellow, and are ſucceeded by taper 
pods poſſeſſed of the aboye-mentioned burſting 
or ſpirting property. 


It is pre- Ba 


c 


Iſam 


deſcribed. 


This ſpecies is eaſily propagated. Sow the Culture 
ſeeds in any border; though if it be a ſhady of it- 


border, it will be the better. The autumn is a 
better ſeaſon for ſowing: them than the ſpring, 
and they will readily come up. Afterwards, they 
will ſcatter their ſeeds and come up themſelves 
in great plenty, and will require no further 
trouble than thinning and keeping them clean 
from weeds. 


3. Chineſe Balſam, The ſtalk is upright, 


| <7 firm, ſends out branches alternately, and 
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js of a deep-red or purple colour. The leaves 
are oval, ſlightly ſerrated, ſeſſile, and grow op- 
poſite to each other at the joints. The flowers 
come out fingly from the wings of the leaves 
on long, ſlender footſtalks; they are of a pur- 
ple colour, have very thick, arched nectariums, 
appear in July, and the feeds ripen in the au- 
rumn, 

4. Broad-leaved Balſam. The ſtalks are up- 
right, firm, branching, and about a foor and a 
half high. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
crenated, and grow alternately on the branches. 
The flowers are produced ſingly from the fides 
of the branches on long, ſlender footſtalks; are 


ä 


about the ſize of the Common Female Balſam, 


but have a very long, awl-ſhaped ſpur; they 
appear in July, and the fecds ripen in the au— 
tumn. 

5. Oppoſite - jeaved Balſam. The ſtalks are 
lender, divide into a few branches, and grow 
only to. about eight or ten inches high. The 
leaves are narrow, and placed oppolite to each 
other. The flowers grow ſingly on footſtalks, 
which come out many together from the joints; 
they are ſmall, but ſhaped nearly like the Com- 
mon Balſam, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in September. 

6. Long-ſpurred Balſam. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are round, ſucculent, divide into a few 
branches, and grow to about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are broad, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
fit cloſe, without any footſtalks. The flowers 
grow ſingly on footſtalks, which come out many 
together trom the joints; they are ſhaped like 
the Common Balſam, but are remarkable for 
their long ſpurs, and appear in July. The ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 

7. Three-flowered Balſam. This ſpecies di- 
vides into a few ſlender, ſucculent branches, and 
grows to about a foot high. The leaves are nar- 
row, ſpear-ſhaped, and ſawed on their edges. The 
flowers riſe three together on one common foot- 
ſtalk, are ſmall and of little beauty, appear in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 

All theſe ſpecies are tender plants, being na- 
tives of the hotter part of the world. They are, 
nevertheleſs, to be raiſed by the fame culture as 


the Female Balſam; and by the due obſervance 


of that method they may be made to flower and - 


perfect their ſceds. 

1. Common Balſam 1s entitled, Impatiens pe- 
dunculis unifloris ſubaggregalis, foliis lanceclatis, 
ſuperioribus alternis, nectariis flore brevioribus. In 
the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Impatiens pe- 
dunculis conſertis unifloris. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Balſamina femina; and Dodonæus, ſimply, 
Balſamina. It grows naturally in India, 

2, Yellow Balſam is, Impatiens pedunculis mul- 
tifloris ſolitariis, foliis ovatis, geniculis caulinis tt- 
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mentibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Impatiens pedunculis ſalitariis maitifcris. Catpar 
Bauhine calls it, Balſamina lulea, five Noli-me- 
tangere. It grows in England, and in ſeveral 
parts of Europe; allo in Canada. 

3. Chincte Balſam is, Impatiens pedunculis uni- 
floris ſolitariis, foliis oppeſiits ovatis, neflariis ar- 
cuaits, Ir grows naturally in China. 

4. Broad-leaved Ballam is, Jmpatiens ped:n- 
culis unifloris ſolitariis, folits ovatis, ſerraturis lan- 
ceolatis, nettariis flore longioribus. It grows na- 
turally in India. 

5. Oppolite - leaved Balſam is, Inpatiens pe- 
dunculis unifloris aggregatis, folits oppefilis lineari- 
bus, It grows naturally in the ſandy parts of 
Ceylon, 

6. Long-ſpurred Balſam is, In patiens pedun- 
culis unifloris argregotis, faliis lanceolatis, necba- 
riis flore longioritus, Burman calls it, Balſamina 
latifolia, floris calcari longifſimo. It grows natu- 
rally in Ceylon, 

7. Three-flowered Balſam is, Impatiens pedun- 
culis trifloris ſolitariis, foliis anguſto- lanceolatis. 
Burman calls it, Balſamina angus7ifs!ta, floribus 
ternis communi pedunculo ortis , and Herman, Ba!- 
ſamina eredta ſ. femina, per/ice anguſto ſoum, Zey- 
zanica, It grows naturally in mont places in 
Ceylon. 


Impatiens is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 
Mcnegamia;z and the characters are, 


1. CaLyYx is a perianthium compoſed. of two 
roundiſh, pointed, equal, coloured, deciduous 
leaves, which are placed againſt the ſides of the 
petals. 

2. CoROLLA is ringent, and conſiſts of five 
unequal petals. 'Thete are roundith ; the upper 
one is erect, ſlightly cut into three parts, and 
forms the upper lip. The two lower petals are 
broad, obtuſe, irregular, reflexed, and conſti- 
tute the lower lip. The intermediate pair are 
equal, are placed oppoſite, and join at their baſe, 
Ihe nectarium is of one leaf, ſituated at the bot- 
tom of the flower, and in ſhape like a hoody it 


is oblique at the top, riſing on the outlide, and 


ends at the baſe in a tail or ſpur. . | 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort, incurved 
filaments, which are narrow at their bale ; and 
the like number of antherz, which join at the 
top, but are divided at their baſe. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, pointed 
germen, and no ſtyle, but a ſimple ſtigma that 
is ſhorter than the antheræ. 

5. PerICARPIUM is an unilocular capſule, 
opening with an elaſtic force in five twiſted, ſpi- 
ral valves. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are roundiſh, and are 


fixed to the columnar receptacle, 
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CLXXXII. 


INDIGOFERA INDIGO. 


HE ſpecies of this genus that may be 
uſed as Annuals, are, | I 
Species. 1. The Indigo Blue Plant. 
2. The Cape Indigo. 
3. The Trifoliate Indigo. | 
The 1. The Indigo Blue Plant. By this is meant 
Indig® the ſpecies that affords the Indigo Blue. Good 
Pans Indigo may be collected from the other ſpe- 
deſcribed. cies, but perhaps not ſo fine or in ſuch large 
quantities. This is a very beautiful plant, and 
will grow to about a yard high. The ftalks are 
upright, ligneous, round, and of a greyiſh co- 
jour. The leaves are finely pinnated, and each 
of them is compoſed of four or five pair of 
oval lobes, terminated by an odd one; they are 
of a dark - green colour, and are placed with- 
out order on the branches. The flowers are 
produced from the ſides of the ſtalks in ſhort 
ſpikes, are ſmall, of a reddiſh colour, and are 
ſucceeded by arched, hoary pods, 
Peſerip- 2. The Cape Indigo. The ſtalks are up- 
nion ol the right, firm, and garniſhed by ternate leaves 
Cape growing without order on long footſtalks. The 
flowers grow in elongated ſpikes from the ſides 
of the branches, and are fucceeded by cernuous 
ods. 
PE l 3. Trifoliate Indigo. The leaves of this ſpe- 
indigo. cies alſo are ternate, and the folioles are of a 
lanceolate figure. The flowers grow from the 
ſides of the ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by com- 
preſſed, pendulous pods. | 
Cultare, In order to raiſe theſe plants, let a good hot- 
bed be got in readineſs by the begnining of 
March. Then cover it with a moderate thick- 
neſs of fine, rich mould; and ſow the ſeeds 
thereon, ſifting over them about a quarter of 
an inch of the ſame fine mould. When the 
plants come up, give them as much air as the 
weather will permit, and now-and-then ſprinkle 
them with water. By the time the heat of the 
firit hot-bed is over, let a ſecond be in read1- 
neſs; and herein ſet your plants. Here they 
may ſtand to flower; and it this be your in- 
tention, without further removing them, they 
muſt have a deep frame, and the plants mult 
be near ſix inches aſunder. As they ariſe in 
height, every other plant-ſhould be taken out 
and planted in pots, obſerving always to pre- 
ſerve a ball of earth to the roots. Then ſer 
| theſe pots on another hot-bed provided for the 
purpoſe, filling up the vacancies with common 
garden-mould. In either caſe give the plants 
plenty of air by raifing the glaſies. Water them 
every evening in dry weather; and in moiſt, 
mild weather take the glaſſes off entirely, that 
the plants may be exhilarated by retreſhing, 
gentle rains. By the beginning of July they 
will be in blow, and in September the feeds will 
be ripe for a ſucceſſion.” 
Manage- In the above manner muſt theſe plants be 
mentof raited to ſhew them in perfection in this country. 
wen Ia the Eaſt and Weſt Indies the firſt ſpecies is 
Gebe Propagated in vaſt quantities, for the fake of 
ad Went the preparation called Indigo Blue. Their me- 
gies, thod of raifing it is this: Having made choice 
of a good, rich, light foil, in an open expoſure, |, 


they Hirſt ot all clean it from all manner ot weeds 


or plants; and after that make holes, at about 
a foot aſunder, in right lines. Theſe holes are 
about eight inches broad, and three deep; and 
herein they ſow the ſeeds. It is a common no- 
tion among many perſons in England, that an 
odd number is lucky. The Indians are allo poſs 
ſeſſed of the fame opinion, and always put eleven 
or thirteen ſeeds into the above holes, and cover 
them over with about rwo inches depth of the 
earth that had been taken out of the holes. In 
a few days the plants will come up, if the ſca— 
ſon is moiſt. All the time they are growing 
they are conſtantly kept clean from weeds ; anc 
when they begin to flower, are cut for uſe, 
This the Indians are punctual in obſerving, be- 
cauſe, if omitted but a little time, the plants 
will grow ſtringy and yellow, and the Indigo 


will be of a bad colour, leſs in quantity, and of 


inferior value. From the time of the plants 
firſt appearing above ground to this firſt cutting, 
is about two months. Atterwards, they cut them 
every ſix weeks, if the weather is rainy; but 
they never cut them in a dry ſcaſon, as it would 
infallibly deſtroy the plants. With this manage- 
ment they will continue two years; when they 
are plucked up, and a freſh plantation is made as 
before. . 

Immediately upon cutring of it, they carry it 
to the vats. Of theſe there are three, placed 
one above another. The firſt or largeſt” is called 


the Steeper, and is uſually twenty feet long, 
hftcen wide, and three deep; and in this the 


plants are ſteeped,” fermented, and macerated, 
The ſecond vat they call the Battery; and in 
this they agitate or der the water, replete with 
the juices of the plant, until the particles are 
properly collected, coagulated, prepared, or 
formed for dying. The third vat is uſually 
termed the Settler; becauſe it is in this the In- 
digo ſettles to the bottom of the vat, forms a 
mals, and becomes deeply- coloured. 


Having put as many plants in the ſteeper as 


it can well contain, and having filled it with 


water, they lay pieces of wood over the plants, 


to keep them down; and in about ſix or eight 
hours, if the plants are young, the fermentation 
will come on, which ſoon grows very violent, 
and the water becomes thick and blue. After 
this, they open the corks, and let it off into 
the ſecond vat, called the Battery. In this the 
Negroes violently beat the water with amazing 
labour, until the falts and particles of the plants 
are properly incorporated. Upon leaving off 
beating, the feces fink to the bottom, and form 
a kind of mud. The water ſoon becomes clear, 
and is then drawn off by means of cocks placed 
at different heights on the ſide; and the fæces, 
by means of cocks: in the bottom, are let into 
the ſettler. Here they let them ſettle agiin ; then 
put them into Jinen bags for the water to be 
thoroughly drained off; and afterwards ſpread 
them in boxes, and dry them by degrees for 
uſe, 8 Frgp | 


It ſometimes happens that the caterpillars take 


a Crop of Indigo, and will come in ſuch num- 
bers as ſoon to deſtroy it. The method then 
15 to cut the plants, let their age be what it will; 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Titles. 


* Indica, foliis roſmarim, glaſti affinis ; John Bau- 


, $pocies, 


Small 
Flea-bane 
deſcribed. 


brace the ſtalks with their baſe. 


round and yellow, but are deſtitute of thoſe 


Indian 
Inula 
deſcribed. 


leaves are oblong, decurrent, indented, clammy | 


and carry it with their devourers to the ſteeper. | 
From ſuch plants the belt Indigo is always pre- 
pared; and I am pretty certain, that the good- 
nels or inferior value of Indigo is owing to the 
age or time of cutting the Rn. The 2 
the plants are, the finer will be the Indigo, tho 
the quantity will always be leſs. 


ſubhſelſililus compreſſis pendulis, foltis ternatis lanceo- 
latis. It grows naturally in India. 

Indigofera is of the claſs and order Diadelphia 
Decanaria ;, and the characters are, 

1. Cal xx is a plane, patent, monophyllous 
perianthium, indented in five parts at the top. 

2. CoROLLA is papilionaceous. The vexillum 
is rounded, emarginated, patent, and reflexed. 


1. The Indigo Blue Plant is titled, Indigofera 3 The alz are oblong, obtuſe, and of the ſame 


leguminibus arcuatis incanis, racemis folio breviori- | 


bus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Indi- 
gefera foliis nudis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 1/atis 


hine, Anil frve nil inodorum color; and Rheede, 
Ameri. It grows naturally in India. 

2. Cape adh go is, Indigofera leguminibus cer- 
nuts, racemis elongatis, foliis ternatis. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 


| figure with the vexillum. The carina is cbuuſe, 
patent, and deflexed, 

3. STAMINA. The filaments are diadelphous 
one flament ſtands ſeparate, the others form a 
cylinder, and all have roundiſh antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a cylindrical ger. 
men, a ſhort aſceadant ſtyle, and an obtuſe 
ſtigma. 

5. PeR1CARPICM is a long taper pod. 


3. Trifoliate Indigo is, Indigofera leguminibus | 


6. SxMIiNa. The ſeeds are reniforme. 
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T HE ſhort-lived ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. Small Flea-bane. 
2. Stinking Flea-bane. 
3. Sweet-ſcented Flea- bane. 
4. Indian Inula. | 
1. Small Flea-bane. The ſtalks of this are 
lender, branching, about a foot long, and lie 
on the ground, The leaves are oblong, ſpear- 
ſhaped, obtuſe, ſoft, woolly, waved, and em- 
The flowers 
come out from the ends and ſides of the branches 
on their own ſeparate leafy fontſtalks ; they are 


great ornaments to flowers of this genus, the 
rays; they appear in July and Auguſt, and are 
followed by downy ſeeds, which ripen in Septem- 
ber. | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies of more up- 
right growth, and larger leaves and flowers. 

2. Sinking Flea- bane, The ſtalks of this are 
round, branching, and about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, and 
entire. The flowers come out in roundiſh 
bunches from the tops of the ſtalks; they are 
ornamented with .rays, though theſe are very 
ſhort; they appear in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September, 

3. Sweet-ſcented Flea-bane. The ſtalks are 
upright, firm, and about a foot high. The 


to the touch, and of an agreeable odour. The 
flowers come out in cloſe roundiſh bunches from 
the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a yellow co- 
lour, the rays are very ſhort, and they are ſtrong- 
ly ſcented like tanſy; they appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

4. Indian Inula. The Qtalles of this divide 
into a few branches near the bottom, and grow 
to about a foot and a half high. The leaves are 
cordated at the baſe, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſmooth 
on their upper ſide, a little hairy underneath, and | 
they embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The 
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long ſlender footſtalks, which are ſometimes fur- 
niſhed with one ſmall leaf; they are of a yellow 
colour, and, like the Small Flea-bane, almoſt 
round, but larger; they appear in July and Au- 
guſt, and the — ripen in the autumn. 

The two firſt ſorts are Annuals; the third is a 
Biennial. They are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in 
the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in the places 
where they are to remain; and when they come 
up they muſt be thinned to proper diſtances; and 
this, except keeping them clean from weeds, 
is all the trouble they will require. | 

The fourth fort ſucceeds very well if the ſceds 
are ſown in the open ground, but the belt way 


hot- bed: In May, on a moiſt day, they ſhould 
be removed to the places where they are to re- 
main. If dry weather ſhould happen, they ſhould 
be watered and ſhaded at firſt, and they will then 
ſoon ſtrike root, will flower in July and Auguit, 
and the feeds will ripen in = 


1. Small Flea-Bane is titled, Inula foliis am- 
Plexicaulibus ungdulatis, caule profirato, floribus 
ſubglobofis, ln the Flora Suecia it is termed, 
Erigeron foliis undulatis amplexicaulibus; in the 
Hortus Cliffort. Conyza ramis ſecundum flores gra- 
datim enaſcentibus, foliis lancedlatis obiufis, Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Comyza major, flore globeſo ; 
alſo, Conyza minor erotica. Dodonæus names it, 
Conyza minima ; Vaillant, Helenium paluſtre an- 
nuum, hyſſopi foliis criſpis ; Barrelier, Aſter pa- 
luſtris fruticoſus miuimus; Plukenet, Conyza mi- 
nor Hiſpanica ex oris Gaditanis ; and Ray, Conyza 
media criſpa lacuſtris, flore nullatenus radiato. It 
grows naturally in England, and in moſt of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. 

2. Stinking Flea - Bane is, Inula foliis lanceo- 
latis linearibus integerrimis, corymbis ramaſis, ra- 
dits breviſſimis. To the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Solidago foliis lanceolato - linearibus, Sc. 
Boccone calls it, Conyza Melitenſis, retuſis foliis. 


Rowers come out from the tops of the plants, on 1 grows naturally, in Melita. 


2. Sweet- 


Caltore of 
will be to ſow them in the ſpring, on a moderate ſpecies. 
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3. Sweet-ſcented Flea-Bane is, Inula foliis ob- 
longis decurrentibus denticulatis, floribus congeſtis 
terminalibus ſubſeſſilibus. Herman calls it, Conyza 
Pyrenaica, foliis primula veris. Boccone, Conyza 
prealta, caule alato, odorata. It grows naturally 
on the Alps and Pyrenean mountains. 

4. Indian Inula is, Inula foliis amplexicaulibus 
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cordato-lanceolatis, pedunculis filifermibus, floribus 
ſubglobeſis. Vaillant calls it, Helenium ramoſum, 
caulibus ſparſis, calthe arvenſis folic ;, Plukenet, 
Aſter conyzoides Ind. Orient. ramofior, caulibus 


| ſpar/is, and Burman, Jacobæa perfeliata, folio 


longo acuto auriculato. It grows naturally in the, 
Eaſt Indies. | | 
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HE ſpecies of the Ipomaa are beautiful 


Introduc- | : | | 
tory Re- enough in themſelves; but the properties 
marks. of moſt of them are of ſuch a nature, as to diſ- 


ualify them for almoſt any place in our Work. 

he far greater part of them are Annuals with 
us; but moſt of them are of ſo tender a nature, 
that they will not do well without the care 
and management of the ſtove, This is too ex- 
penſive, and the collection of plants proper for 
it ſo very great, as to render it not worth the 
while to admit plants of ſuch ſhort duration as 
Annuals. There are Perennials of this genus; 
but theſe, like the Convolvuli, are too rambling, 
and greatly loſe their charms when confined with- 
in the narrow limits of the ſtove. The greateſt 
part of this ſpecies, however, muſt be reſerved 
for the ſtove; for they- will not do in the open 
air, and are too rambling for hot- bed frames 
and the Annuals which | thall introduce in this 
place ſhall be only, 


1. Ivy-leaved Quamoclit, or Scarlet Convolun- 


Species. 
2. Nightſhade-leaved Quamaclit. 
3. Virginian Quamoclit. 
Theſe have ſeveral varieties, and 
Tbe ft 1. Of the firſt ſpecies there are, the Scarlet- 
Species flowering Ivy- leaved Quamoclit, and the Orange- 
3 its coloured Ivy- leaved Quamoclit. There is no dif- 
arieties 


deſcribe, ference in theſe, except in the colour of their 
ſame. They have ſlender twining ſtalks, and by 
the help of ſticks or buſhes will ariſe to about 
fix feet in height. The leaves are of a cordated 
figure, are pointed at the extremity, and are di- 
vided into angles at their baſe. The flowers 
2 from the ſides of the branches on ſlender 
ootſtalks; they are large, and funnel-ſhaped ; 
four or five of them will be produced on a foot- 
ſtalk: Their colour is ſcarlet and orange in 
the different varieties; and in favourable ſeaſons 

they will be ſucceeded by good ſeeds. 
Dab. Nightſhade-leaved Quamoclit. This will 
tion of the Tiſe with its winding ſtalks to about five or ſix 


flowers; their other properties are exactly the 
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two together on footſtalks, which come out from 
the ſides of the ſtalks; they are long, and cf a 
fine white colour ſtriped with purple; they ap- 
pear in Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 

The beſt way of raiſing theſe plants is by ſow- Coltute. 
ing the ſeeds in ſmall pots, two or three ſeeds in 
a pot, and then to plunge the pots in a moderate 
hot-bed. About the middle of March is a proper 
time for this buſine s; and let them be managed 
with the care of hot-bed plants until about the 
middle of May. All the while be ſure to let them 
have air and water in plenty, and let them be 
brought up as hardy as that way will admit of. 
Then about the middle or latter end of May, on 
a moiſt day, turn them out of the pots, with 
the mould to the roots, into the borders where 
they are deſigned to flower. | 

Small ſticks muſt have been ſtuck for them to 
wind about, as they advance in height, in the 
hot- bed. Now others muſt be added to them of 
a greater length, that, by ſuch aſſiſtance, they 
may ariſe and ſhew their flowers to the greateſt 
advantage ; and by this -method their ſeeds 
will be pretty certain of being brought ta perfec- 
tion. 

If you have no conveniency of an hot- bed, 
ſow the feeds the latter end of March in a warm 
border, and they will readily come up, and the 
plants will flower; but this will be late in the 
autumn, and conſequently good ſeeds can hardly 
be expected. 


1. Ivy-leaved Quamoclit, or Scarlet Convolvulus, Titles. 
is titled, Pema a foliis cordatis acuminatis, baſi angu- 
lalis, pedunculis multifloris, Commeline calls ir, 
Quamoclit Americana, folio bederæ, flore coccineo. 
It grows naturally in Domingo. | 
2. Nightſhade-leaved Quamoclit. This is ti- 
tled, Ipomæa foliis cordntis acut s integerrimis, flo- 


ribus ſolitariis. Plumier calls it, Quamoclit ſelani 
folio, flore raſco. It grows naturally in America. 


3. Virginian Quamoctt is, Ipomea foliis cerdatis 
ſcrobiculatis kaſi angulatis, pedunculis ſubunifloris 
flore brevioribus. Dillenius calls it, Convolvulus 


Night- feet in height. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, and /t leans » Periplece Tet undieri f:lio. It grows natu- 

male. their edges are entire; they are acutely pointed, | rally in Virginia and Carolina. | 

leaved and a little reſemble thoſe of the Solanum. The ; Tpomea is of the claſs and order Penlandria <,y. FEY 
flowers are produced ſingly from the ſides of the | Monogyzia 3 and the characters are, er in 
branches; they are funnel-ſhaped, and of an ele- 1, CaLyYX is a very ſmall, oblong, permanent the 
gant paliſh-red colour. In favourable ſeaſons this | perianthium, divided at the top into hve ſeg- ee 
plant will perfect its ſeeds. ments. | DS 2. PA 

and 3. Virginian Quamoclit. The ſtalks of this ſpecies 2. Cogol. LA conſiſts of a ſingle infundibuli- ,aers. 


Virginian are ſlender, twining, and ſix or eight feet high. 
d The leaves are hcart-ſhaped, pointed, and an- 
gular at their baſe. * The flowers grow one or 
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forme petal. The tube is very long, and nearly 
cylindrical. J he limb is ſpreading, and divi- 
ded into five oblong plane ſegments. 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Small 
Portugal 
VWoad, 


and 
Common 
Dyers 
Woad. 


Coliute. 


3. STAMINA are five ſubulated filaments, al- 


molt the length of the corolla, with roundiſh 
anther. 
4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


a hliforme ſtyle the length of the corolla, and 
a headed ſtigma, | 


MF. 
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F this genus are, 
1. Small Portugal Woad. 
2. Common Dyer's Woad. 


1. Small Portugal Woad. The ſtalk is up- 
right, branching, and a foot and a half high. 
The leaves are moderately large, and of a pale- 
green colour; the radical ones are crenated; but 
thoſe on the ſtalks are narrow, and arrow-pointed, 
The flowers come out from the ends and fides 
of the branches on downy footſtalks ; they are 
{mall and of a ſulphur colour, appear in July 
and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

2. Common Dyer's Woad. The root is thick, 
white, ſingle, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. 
The ſtalk is upright, thick, firm, branching, 
and a yard high. The leaves are very large, long, 
of a thick conſiſtence, very numerous, and of a 
bluiſh-green colour. The flowers are produced 
from the ends and ſides in great plenty; they are 
of a yellow colour, appear in July, and the feeds 
ripen in September, : 

The firſt ſpecies is an Annual, and is propa- 
gated by ſowing the ſeeds in the autumn ſoon 
atter they are ripe, or the ſpring following. The 
ſecond is a Biennial, and is the Woad which is 
cultivated in ſuch amazing plenty in many parts 
of theſe kingdoms for the dyer's ule, 

In order to propagate Woad to advantage, the 
firſt thing to be regarded is a proper ſoil; for 
without this the profit will not be adequate to 
the expence. The beſt ſoil for the purpole is a 
newly-broke-up fertile paſture, more inclined to 
a light or ſandy nature than a ſtrong, ſtiff, or 
moiſt clay. In ſuch a ſituation Woad will thrive 
amazingly z and though the expences of ſetting 
about Woad crops are at firſt very great, yet 
whoever has capital enough to ſupport it, and 
patience enough to wait the event, it will not 
only ſufficiently pay all trouble and expence, but 
bring in amazing profits to the owner. : 

The firſt ſtep towards a crop of Woad is to 
plough the land very deep in January, laying it 
down very flat, and not ridging it up, as has been 
recommended, unleſs it be moiſt and wet, for 
then ſuch land is improper for Woad; neverthe- 
leſs, if the natural ſoil be ſuitable, and the place 
moilt and ſpungy, it may be helped by plough- 
ing it up in ridges; and ſuch ridges ought not 


to be made level by any after-ploughing, but 


the ſeed ſhould be ſown on them as they lie, the 
more effectually ro drain off the redundant moil- 
ture, and keep the ground in good condition for 
the Woad. 33 

One ploughing only is ſufficient for Woad; 
which being effected in January, and well har- 
rowed, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown as ſoon after as 


5. PerIcarriun is a roundiſh capſule of three 
cells. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are nearly oval, and 
a ſingle ſeed is uſually contained in each cell. 


| This genus is very nearly related to the Con- 
volvulus. 
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the weather will permit. This ſometimes happens 
early in February, and ſometimes the. ground will 
not be in order for working until atter Lady-day. 
The eaſieſt and lealt expenſive way of ſowing the 
ſeeds is by broad-caſt, though the drill method 
is practiſed by ſome; and after theſe are town, 
they ſhould be well harrowed in, in the manner 
performed for oats or barley. In about a tort- 
night after ſowing, if the weather is ſuitable, the 
plants will appear, at which time weeds will 
preſent themſelves with the young plants. They 
may be permitted to grow together for two or 
three weeks, when the Woad plants thould be 
thinned, hoeing them to within three or four 
inches diſtance from one another; at the {ame 
time hoe down and deſtroy all the weeds that are 
to be met with : And that this may the more ct- 
tectually be accompliſhed, the work ſhould be 
performed in dry weather, 

Another hoeing mult again be performed when 
there is occaſion, and the weeds mult be deſtroyed 
and the plants tHfinned to, in ſome rich foils, 
ſix inches diſtance ; though, in general, three or 
four inches is a proper diſtance for the Woad 
plants; and if this be well done, and dry wea- 
ther ſhould continue for a few Gays atter, the 
weeds will effectually be killed. As a freſh crop 
of young weeds ariſe, they muſt be caretully 
taken off by the induſtrious manager, that the 
ground may lie clean until the Woad is in good 
order for cropping, which will be when the leaves 
are full grown and of a good green, betore they 
loſe their colour, ſhrink, or become pale, when 
both quantity and quality will be diummiſhed. 
Three or four crops may be gathered in one ſca- 
ſon; but the two firit are always the belt, and 
the remainder is always kept ſeparate, as being 
of inferior value. 


them up by handfulls, putting them into a ſkip, 
and then carrying them to a ſhady and ſheltered 
place to dry, Here they mult be frequently turn- 
ed, in order that all may undergo an equal degree 
of heat. After that they are removed to the mill, 
where they are reduced to a kind of mortar or 
palte, and then made up into round balls weigh- 
ing about a pound each. The balls are next laid 
upon hurdles in a covered place, where they can 
have plenty of air, but no fun or rain; and in 
about a fortnight they will be hard enough to be 
reduced to ſmall roundiſh lumps, by mcans of 
wooden moulds prepared for the purpoſe ; which 
lumps are thinly laid upon hurdles to dry, and 
when they become hard are fit for ſale; but are 
not uſed before they are fteeved a conſiderable 
time in water, in order to break and ſeparate the 


| Parts. 


The manner of gathering them 1s by pulling | 
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A ſufficient number of proper hands are al- 
ways in readineſs to carry on this buſincis; they 
live in huts built upon the ſpot, and when the 
term for woading 1s over, they are removed to 
the land next deligned for railing of Woad. 

Woad was formerly a more profitable articie than 
it is at preſent; a great quantity is imported from 
Holland, Ireland, and the neighbouring parts, 
where both land and labour being cheap, afford 
an opportunity of lowering the price, 

A tufficient quantity ot plants ſhould always 
be preſerved for feeds. Thele ought never to be 
rouched, in order ro produce ſtrong plants and 


good ſeeds. One crop of leaves, indeed, may be 


gathered from the plants; but it is cuſtomary to 
get twoor three crops, which muſt render the plants 
weaker, and the ſecds lels gran. and good. The 
plants flower in July, and the ſeeds will ripen in 
Auguſt or September, when they ſhould be ga- 
thered. In doing this, the ſtalks ſhould be cut down 
to the ground, be ſpread in rows four or five 
days co dry, and then ſtacked up in the manner 
of barley or other grain, in order to be threſhed 
vut in the ſpring, juſt betore it is wanted. The 
Woad plants ſet aſide for feed are liable to be de- 
ſtroyed by the grub and fly, but if they eſcape 
will afford amazing increalc, The produce of 
one acre is from about 1562 to 2000 lb. or rather 
moie, in weight; but thele vary, like other huſ- 
bandry products, from the nature of the ſeaſon 
anc! the goodness of the 10.1, Cold ſprings and wet 
ſummers are very bad for Woad, When the former 
happens, it will be io backward as to be hardly able 
to afford two gatherings; and when the latter 


is the caſe, tha weeds riſe in ſuch quantities, and 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture, 


the leaves arc ſo covered wich dirt, that the ex- 
pence is greatly enhanced, and the value of the 
Woad impaired. And as weeding is lo ſtrictly to 
be obſerved in this article, it is almoſt eſſentially 
neceſſary to raiſe the Woad on new-broke-up 
ground; for tho' it may grow on tillage ground, 


provided it be by dunging brought into a good 
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HERE is one Annual of this genus, called 
Fumarioide 1ſopyrum, or Fumatory-leaved 
Hellebore. 


The leaves are ſmall, greyiſh, and compoſed 


of many parts, like thoſe of Fumatory. The 
ſtalk is upright, three or four inches high, and 
naked, except near the top, juſt under the flow- 
ers, where there is ſituated a circle of narrow leaves, 
The flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks; 
they are ſmall, their petals are acute, greeniſh on 
the outſide, but yellow within; they appear in 
April and May, and the ſeeds ripen in June. 


The culture of this ſpecies is by ſowing the | 


— 


— 
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heart, yet if it has bore but one crop, the quan- 
tity of weeds will be fo multiplied, that every 
dilcerning Woad-man will by no conſideration be 
tempted to raiſe his Woad on any other ſoil than 


a new-broke-up turf. 


The ancient Britons are ſaid to have coloured 
themſelves with the juice of this plant; and it is 
from them, we are told, that its uſes in dyeing 
were firſt known, 


1. The Small Portugal Woad is titled, Jatis Titles 


folits radicalibus crenatis; caulinis ſagitiatis, pedun- 
culis ſul tomentoſis. Herman calls it, Jalis fyfve/- 
tris minor Luſitanica; and Tournetort, {/atis 
orientalis maritima caneſcens. It grows in Spain 
and Portugal, and in the Eaſt. | 

2. Common Dyer's Woad is, 1/atis foliis radi- 
calibus crenatis, caulinis ſagittatis, ſilicults oblon- 
gis. In the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed ſimply, 
Tatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Jatis fyiweſtris J. 
anguſtifolia, allo, 1ſatis ſativa, /. /atifolia. Fuchſius, 
Latis fylveſtris; and Gerard, Glaſtum ſativum. 
It grows naturally in England and moſt of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. 

Jatis is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia 
Siliguoſa; and the characters are, | 

1. Cal xx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
plane, deciduous, coloured leaves, | 

2. CorOLLA is four obiong, obtuſe, patent 
PE, haviag narrow ungues, and placed croſs- 
wiſe, 

3. STAMINA are ſix erect patent filaments the 
length of the corolla, of which two are ſome- 
what ſhorter than the others, having oblong, la- 
teral antheræ. $ 

4. PisTiLLuM conſiſts of an oblong compreſ- 
ſed germen the length of the ſhorteit ſtamina, 
having no ſtyle, but an obtuſe, capitated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, 
obtuſe pod, formed of two valves, and contain- 
ing one cell, 


6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, and oval. 
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ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe, and they will then 
flower the ſpring following; whereas, it they are 
kept until the ſpring before they are ſowed, they 
often remain a full year before they make their 
appearance. After they come up, they will re- 
quire no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
weeds. When they have once flowered, they 
will ſoon ſhed their feeds, and afford plants 
enough for a ſucceſſion without further trouble. 


This ſpecies is titled, 1ſopyram ſtipulis ſubulatis, » 


petalis acutis. Amman calls it, Helleborus fuma— 
riæ foliis. It grows naturally in Siberia. 


. 
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N the courſe of one ſummer may be brought | 
1 to flower, and perfect their ſeeds, 

1. Hairy Juſſiæa. 

2. Shrubby Juffiza. 

3. Peruvian 7ufſizea. 


4. Upright Smooth Juſſica. 


1. Hairy Jufſiza, The alk is ligneous, 
branching from the ſides, and about three feet 
ich, The leaves are oblong, hairy, and grow 
altzrnately. The flowers come out fingly from 
the wings of the leaves, on very ſhort footſtalks; 
they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in Ju- 
ly and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in October, 

2. Shrubby Jia. The ſtalk is erect, woody, 
branching, and three or four feet high. The 
leaves are oblong, hairy, and grow alternately. 
The flowers are produced fingly along the ſides 
of the branches on footſtalks; they are ſmall, of 
a yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

3. Peruvian Juſſica. The ſtalk is erect, firm, 
and four or five feet high. The leaves are large, 
of a good green, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
bay-trce. The flowers come out from the ſides 
of the branches on leafy footſtalks; they are 
large and very beautiful, appear in Auguſt and 
September, and the ſeeds ripen in the Autumn. 

4. Upright Smooth Juſſæa. This plant is known 
in many places by the name of Catalonian Jeſſa- 
mine. The ſtalk is erect, thick, round, four or 
five feet high, and very ſmooth. The leaves are 
oblong, pointed, ſmooth, and grow alternately. 
The — are produced along the ſides of the 
branches at the wings of the leaves, ſitting cloſe, 

having no footſtalks; they are moderately large, 
and of a yellow colour; they appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in October. 

The ſeeds of all theſe ſpecies ſhould be ſown in 
February, on a pretty good hot-bed, where the 
plants muſt be brought forward, with all the 
care due to tender ſeedlings, until they are three 
inches high. Then they mult be potted ſeparate- 
ly, and plunged into a ſecond hot-bed; from 
which they are to be removed into a third, at the 
ſame time ſhifting the plants into larger pots, and 
preſerving the mould at the roots. In June a 
ſhare of them may be ſet abroad, being turned 


Species, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 


Hairy, 


Shrubby, 


Peruvian, 


and 

Upright 
Smooth 
Juſſiæa. 
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warm, well-heltered place; and in July or Auguſt 
they will flower, and the ſeeds ripen in October. 

The plants left in the bed ſhould have the 
pore wholly taken off in fine weather; but in 

cavy rains, or a continuance of moiſt or dam 
weather, they ſhould be replaced, the more ef. 
fectually to enſure good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 

1. The firlt ſpecies is titled, 7½ſi ca erecta vil- 
loſa, floribus pentapetalis decandris ſeſſilibus. Sloane Tittes, 
calls it, Lyfimachia lutea erefia non pappoſa major, 
foliis hirſutis, frutlu caryophylleide. It grows na- 
turally in America. 

2. The ſecond is, Juſſiæa ereta villoſa, floribus te- 
trapetalis octandris pedunculatis. Van Royen calls 
it, Luawigia cap ſulis oblengis uncialibus. Herman, 
Lyfimachia Indica non pappoſa, flore luteo minimo, 

filiquis caryophyllum aromaticum æmulantibus; and 
Rheede, Caramby. It grows naturally in India. 

3. The third is, Juſſiæa erefta, floribus penta- 
petalis, pedunculis foliofis. Fewill calls it, Ona- 
gra laurifolia, flore amplo pentapetalo, It grows 
naturally in Peru. 

4. The fourth is, Jufiea erea glabra, flori- 
bus tetrapetalis oftandris ſeſſilibus. In the Hortus 
Chffort. it is termed, Ludwigia capſulis oblongis. 
Plumier calls it, Onagra Perfice foliis ampliori- 
bus, parvo flore Iuteo ; Sloane, Lyfimachia lutea 
non pappoſa erefa, foliis glabris, fructu caryophyl- 
loide; Seba, Jaſminum Catalonicum, flore lutes; 
and Rumphius, Herba vitiliginum. It grows na- 
turally in America. | 


Juſſiæa is of the claſs and order Decandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, Claſs 

1. CaLyX is a ſmall permanent perianthium, and ordet 
placed upon the germen, and cut into five oval, le 
acute parts. "ag 

2. CoROLLA is compoſed of five roundiſh, pa- 
tent, ſeſſile petals. 

3. STAMINA are ten very ſhort filiforme fila- 
ments, with roundiſh anther. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
ſituated below the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle, and a 
capitated plane ſtigma, marked with five ſtripes. 

5. PerICARP1UM is of an oblong figure, of a 
thickiſh ſubſtance, is crowned with. the calyx, 
and opens longitudinally, 

6. Semina. The ſeeds are many, and diſ- 


Syſtem. 
The cha» 
raCters. 


out, with all the mould at the roots, into ſome 


| poſed in ſeries. 
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The plant 
deſcribed. 


Variety. 


Culture. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion ot 

Oriental 
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F this genus there is a tender Annual, called, 
Hexangular Juſticia. 

The ſtalk has ſix angles ; it is upright, ſmooth, 
divides into many ſlender, hexangular branches, 
and grows to be three feet high. The leaves are 
oval, ſmooth, entire, and grow oppoſite by 
pairs at the joints. The flowers are produced in 
ſpikes from the ends of the branches; they are 
of a fine. vermilion colour, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow 
flowers, 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in a good hotbed in March. When the plants 
are about three inches high, they ſhould be 
planted ſeparately in pots filled with light, rich, 
garden-mould, and then plunged into a hot-bed 
of tanner's bark, if there is that conveniency 
if not, they may be. ſet on a common hot-bed, 
filling up the interſtices with any mould that can 
more readily be procured, They muſt be wa- 
tered and kept ſhaded at firſt, and afterwards 
have more air ; but they muſt be conſtantly kept 
in the hot- bed, raiſing, the glaſſes as they advance 
in height, allowing them trequent watering, and 
plenty of free air, eſpecially if the weather is 
hot. If they are ſet on a common hot-bed, the 
heat ſhould be renewed by new-lining the bed, 
when you find it abates, or a third bed ſhould be 
2 for their reception; for they muſt be 

ept forcing, in order to flower early, and per- 
fect their ſceds; and if they meet with no check, 
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they will flower in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 


ripen in the autumn. 


This ſpecies is titled, Fuſticia foliis ovatis in- Titles 
tegerrimis, brafteis cuneiformibus, ramis ſexangula- 
ribus. Amman calls it, Justicia annua, bexangu- 
lari caule, foliis circee conjugatis, flore miniato ; 
and Plukenet, Eupbraſia, alſines majori folio, flore 
galeato pallidè luteo, Jamaicenſis. It grows natu- 
rally in Jamaica and Vera Cruz. 


Clafs and 


Juſticia is of the claſs and order Diandria Mo- order in 


nogynia; and the characters are, tie Liu- 
| nean 
1. CAL vx is a ſmall perianthium, divided into op 
five narrow, acute, erect parts. Thecha- 


2. CoROLIA is one ringent petal. The tube 1228585 
is gibbous. The limb is bilabiated. The upper 
lip is oblong, and indented at the top. The 
lower lip is the ſame length as the upper, trifid, 
and reflexed. 

3. STAMINA are two awl-ſhaped filaments hid 
under the upper lip, having erect antherz, which 
are bifid at the baſe. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length and ſituation of the 
ſtamina, and a ſimple ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, obtuſe, bilo- 


_ cular capſule, formed of two valves, and which 


open with an elaſtic force for the diſcharge of the 
ſeeds when ripe. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are roundiſh. 
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H 1 S genus affords two ſhort-lived ſpecies, 
called, 
1. Oriental Knautia. 
2. Undivided-leaved Knautzia. 


1. Oriental Knautia. The leaves are pinnatifid, 
long, of a pale-green colour, and ſtand in cluſ- 
ters on the crown of the root. The ſtalks are 
round, ſlender, hairy, two or three feet high, 
and adorned with ſmaller, pale coloured, hairy, 
pinnatifid leaves, growing oppoſite to each other 
at the joints. The flowers are produced in largiſh 
compreſſed heads from the ends and ſides of the 
branches; they are of a beautiful red colour, 
appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 
in September. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with blue, and 


another with purple flowers. 
Vor. II. 
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2. Undivided-leaved Knautia., The ſtalk is Undivi- 
upright, firm, thick, hairy, and two or three qgeq. 
feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, long, leaved 
hairy, and the lower ones form a conſiderable Knautia 


ſerrated on the edges, but on the ſtalks are entire. 


The flowers are produced in large compreſſed 


heads from the ends of the branches; they are 

of a delightful red colour, appear in July and 

Augult, and the feeds ripen in September. 
The firſt ſort is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on Culture. 

a hot-bed in the ſpring ; this will ſoon bring 

the ſeeds up; and about the middle of May they 

will be fit to plant out. When this is done, a moiſt 

day ſhould be choſe for the purpoſe, and a ball of 

earth be preſerved to cach root : They will readily 

take to the ground, and flower ſtrong by the 


end of July. 
Bbb They 


| 


large bunch at the crown of the root; theſe are deſcribed. 
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Titles. 


The piant 
deicribed, 


Titles. 


Titles, 


They may be alſo fown in beds of common 
mould in the ſpring, but ſuch plants will flower 
late in the ſummer; and if 2 wet ſeaſon ſhould 
happen in the autumn, the ſeeds rarely ripen. 

In the autumn allo the ſeeds may be ſown, ſoon 
after they are ripe, and theſe plants will ſtand 
the winter, flower early, and be certain of affording 
good ſeeds in plenty the ſummer follow ing; which, 
if permitted to ſcatter, will grow, and afford plants 
for a ſucceſſion without further trouble. 

The ſecond ſort is a Biennial, and may be 
raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in April or May, in 
the places where they are to remain. When they 
come up, they mult be thinned where they are 
too cloſe, kept clean from weeds all ſummer, 
and by the autumn they will be good plants, 
and ſhoot up ſtrong for flowering the ſummer 
following. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled ſimply, Xnaulia. 
Boerhaave calls it, Lychni-ſcabioſa, flore rubro, 
annua; and Vaillant, Scabioſa orientalis, caryo— 
phyili flore, It grows naturally in the Eaſt. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Knautia foliis 
ſuperioribus lanceolatis indiviſis corollis calyce equa- 
libus, Till calls it, Scabioſa orientalis, foliis ſu- 
Perioribus integris, flore parvo, purpures calyce longo 
gracili; and Tournefort, Scabio/a orientalis vil- 


| 


loſa, fore ſuaverubente, ſruftu pulchro eblongso, 
grows naturally in the Eaſt. 

Knautia is of the claſs and order Tetrandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, Cat 

1. CaLyx, The general perianthium is ob- * 
long, cylindrical, erect, contains the flowers di- in the 
geſted in a ſimple orbicular ſeries, and is com- Linrzan 
poſed of numerous au l- ſnaped legments. an{wering 2 
to the number of florets it contains. The proper RE” 
perianthium is ſmall, and crowns the germen. : 

2. CokoLLa. The general flower is equal; 
the florets unequal ; each has one petal, the tube 
of winch is the length of the calyx, and the 
limb is divided into four unequal ſegments, the 
exterior one being of an oval figure, and the 
largeſt. 

3. STAMINA are four filaments inſerted in the 
receptacle, and longer than the tube ot the flower, 
having oblong incumbent anther. | 

4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle the length of 
the ſtamina, and a thickiſh bifid ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMINA. I he ſeeds are ſingle, ſquare, and 
hairy at the top. 


The receptacle is plane, naked, and very 
ſmall. 


It 
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LEAGOECEA, WILD or BASTARD. CUMIN. 


HERE. is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Wild or Baſtard Cumin. 

The ſtalk is round, hollow, weak, branching, 
and about a foot high. The leaves are pinnated, 
and the folioles are oblong, broad, ferrated, and 
of a duſky-green colour. The flowers come out 
from the ends of the branches in roundiſh heads 
they are of a greeniſh-yellow colour, inclining 
to a white; they appzar in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
ſoon after they are ripe, in almoſt any foil or 
ſituation. When they come up they will require 
no trouble, except thinning them where they 
are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
weeds ; and after they have flowered, and the 
ſeeds ſcattered, plants enough for a ſucceſſion 
will ariſe without further trouble, 

This being the only ſpecics belonging to the 
genus, it is named ſimply, Lagoecia. Camme- 
rarius calls it, Cuminum fylveſtire ; and Caſpar 


Bauhine, Cuminum fylveflre, capitulis globeſis. It 
grows naturally in Crete, Lyſia, and Galatia. 

Lagbòecia is of the claſs and order Pentandria Class 
Monogynia; and the characters are, and order 
1. CaLyx. The general involucrum is com- ONE 
poſed of eight pennated, indented, ciliated, re- gn * 


Syſtem. 
tlexed leaves. The cha- 


The proper involucrum conſiſts of four narrow raters. 
pennated leaves. 

The perianthium is formed of five narrow, 
multifid leaves, and is ſituated over the germen. 
2, CoROLLA is five ſhort bicorned perals. 

3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments the 
length of the corolla, having roundiſh antheræ. 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a roundifh germen 
below the perianthium, a ſtyle the length of the 
ſtamina, and a ſimple ſtigma, 

5. PrRICARPIUuu. There is none. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, oval, oblong, 
and crowned by the perianthiut, 
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HIS genus conſiſts of two ſpecies, viz. alopecuroides, ſpicd retundicre; and Scheuchzer, 
Species. 1. Oval-ſpiked Lagurus. Gramen ſpicatum tomentoſum lci;giffimiis ariftts de- 
2. Cylindrical Lagurus. natum 1. It grows naturally in Italy, Gaul, Si- 
67a 1. Oval - ſpiked Lagurus. The root conſiſts of | cily, and Luſitania. 2g 
ſpiked,' 4 multitude of fine white fibres. The leaves are 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Lagurus {p54 
eight or ten inches long, narrow, pointed, of a | cylindricd mutice. John Bauhine calls it, Gi mer 
pale-green colour, ſoft, and hairy, The talk lopecuros, ſpicd longd tomentoſd candicante; Caipar 
is round, jointed, hollow, two feet high, and | Pauhine, Gra men tomentoſum ſpicatum; Dale- 
poſſeſſed of leaves growing fingly at the joints, | champ,(ramen tomentoſim alopecut es; and Scheuch- 
and ſurrounding it with their baſe. The flowers | zer. Cramen tomentoſum Creticum fpicatum fpicd 
are produced from tne tops of the ſtalks in thick, | pxyrpurea. It grows naturally in Crete, and the 
ſhorr, roundiſh, oval ſpikes; they are whitiſh, | 1touth of France, 
and have very long ariſta; they appear in July 
and Avgult, and the ſceds ripen in Auguſt and T agurns is of the claſs and order Triandria on 2 
. September. | Digynia; and the characters are, 1 
Clindri- 2. Cylindrical Lagurus. The radical leaves 1. CALYX is a glume compoſed of two valves, nan 
ad are moderately long, graily, ſoft, and downy. | and containing one flower. The valves are long, Syſtem. 
Lzgurus The ftalks arc round, hollow, jointed, and two | narrow, thin, ſpreading, and each terminates in * 
celcribed. or three feet high. The flowers are produced | a briltle elegantly pinoated with fine hairs. N 
from the tops of the ſtalks in long, cylindrical, 2. CoROLLA 15 a glume of two valves, which 
downy ſpikes ; they are of a purple colour, have | are of a thicker ſubſtance than the calyx. The 
no ariſtæ, and ſhew themſelves about the ſame | exterior valve is the longeſt, and terminated by 
; time with the former, two ſmall ſtraight ariſtæ, having allo on the 
Variety. There is a variety of this ſpecies with white | middle of the back a third ariſta, which is twiſted 
downy ſpikes of flowers. and reflexed. The interior valve is ſmall, and 
Culture, Whoever is inclined to propagate thele graſſes, | acuminated. 
t may effect it by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, 3. SrAMN A are three capillary filaments, with 
in beds of light ſandy earth. If the place be | oblong antheræ. | 
warm and well-ſheltered, they may be ſown in 4. PisT1L.LUM conſiſts of a turbinated ger- 
the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, and they | men, and two hairy briſtly ſtyles, with ſimple 
will flower earlier the ſummer following. After | itigmas. | 
they come up they will require no trouble, ex- 5. PeERICARPIUM. There is none. The c9o- 
cept thinning them where they are too cloſe, and | roila grows to the feed. 
keeping them clean from weeds. 6, SEMEN. The ſecd is ſingle, oblong, co- 
'F 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Lagurus ſpicd | vered, and ariſtated. 
Tes. goat ariſtatd. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen 
ASS SSSSESSS SS SSAS ASAT SSSSSSAS SS SE SA RSS SS 4+ SA 
HK CXCII. 
L AMIUM, DEAD NETTLE, of ARCH. 
ANGEL. 
1 * Annuals of this genus are. | ſite by pairs, and the lower ones have long 
species. 1. Red Archangel, or Dead Nettle. footſtalks, bur thoſe near the top of rhe plant 
2. Great Henbit. fit clole. Ihe flowers are produced in wherls 
Redrch. 1. Red Archangel, or Dead Nettle. This | round the upper parts of the ſtalks, at the joints 
sel, ſpecies is a weed in a garden, and is mentioned | they are of a pale-purple colour, appear in 
chiefly to inform the Gardener what it is, to | March, and continue in ſucceſſion on different 
give him the botanic titles, and aſſure him that | plants the greateſt part of the year. 
the leaves and flowers have great virtues, and are 2. Great Henbit. The flalks are weak, ſquare, pc : 
uſed variouſly for many diſorders. The ftalks | hollow, jointed, partly procumoent, and about a 77... 
are ſquare, hollow, branching, and ſix or eight foot long. Lheleaves are heart-ſhaped, roundiſb, g feribed. 


inches high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ob- | reugh, grow oppoſite, and embrace the fiaik with 
tuſe, rough, of a bad green colour, grow oppo- their bale, The Powers are produced in whorls 
| from 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Caltute. 


Titles. 


This 
plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture, 


from the wings of the leaves at the joints; they 
are of a blueiſh-purple colour, and ſhew them- 
ſelves on different plants at almoſt all times of 
the year, | 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds, ſoon after they Ne in _ ſoil 5: Rr 
tion. When they have once flowered, the ſeeds 
ſcattering will come up at different times, and 
afford plants, which will cauſe a ſucceſſion of 
bloom trom March to the end of ſummer. The 
firſt fort is extirpated all gardens, but the ſecond 
is preſerved as an Annual in collections of 
plants. 

1. Red Archangel, or Dead Nettle, is titled, 
Lamium foliis cordatis obtuſis petiolatis, Caſpar 


| 


Bauhine calls it, Lamium purpureum fetidum, 
folio ſubrotundo ; Dodonæus, Urtica iners altera; 
Gerard, Lamium rubrum; and Parkinſon, Lamium 
vulgare, folio Veri fore rubro. It grows 
naturally in fields, gardens, and way-ſides in 
England, and moſt parts of Europe. 

2, Great Henbit is, Lamium foliis floralibus 
ſeffilibus amplexicaulibus obtu/is, Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Lamium, folio caulem ambiente, minus 
& majus; Lobel, Morſus gallinæ folio hederule 
alterum; Gerard, Aline bederula altera; and Par- 
kinſon, Alſine hederulz folio major. It grows na- 
turally in cultivated fields in England, and moſt 
parts of Europe. 
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LANTAN A, 


F is one Annual of this genus, called, 


Annual Lantana. 


The ſtalk is upright, firm, divides into a few 
erect branches, and grows to about two or three 
feet high. The leaves are oval, oblong, pointed, 
ſerrated, a little woolly underneath, and grow 
oppoſite to each other at the joints. The flowers 
come out in thick oblong ſpikes, uſually riſing 
by pairs from the joints ; they are large, and of 
a purple colour ; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and are ſucceeded by large, purple-coloured, eſ- 


culent berries, which ripen in the autumn. 


This plant is raiſed by ſowing the feeds on a 


hot-bed in the ſpring z and when the plants are 


fit to remove, each muſt be ſet in a ſeparate pot, 
and then plunged up to the rims in a bark-bed. 
They mult be ſhaded and watered at firſt; and 
when they are in a good growing ſtate, and the 
weather is warm, they muſt have more air in 
proportion. As the plants advance in height, 
the glaſſes muſt be raiſed, for the plants muſt 
not be taken out of the bed; and watering as 
often as there ſhall be occaſion, muſt be afforded 
them. With this management they will flower 
by the end of July, or early in Auguſt, and the 
berries will be ripe in the autumn, ſoon after 
which the plants die. 


CXCIII. 


AMERICAN YIBURMNUM. 


This ſpecies is titled, Lantana foliis oppeſitic, 


caule inermi, ſpicis oblongis. Sloane calls it, Pe- 
riclymenum redtum humilius, ſalvie folio rugo/core, 
fore purpureo, fruttu oblongo eſculento purpureo. It 
grows naturally in the warmer parts of America. 


Lantana is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Angioſpermia ; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is a very-ſhort, monophyllous, tu- 
bular perianthium, ſlightly indented in four parts 


| at the top. 


2. COROLLA is one unequal petal. The tube 
is cylindrical, flender, longer than the calyx, 
and ſomewhat oblique. The limb 1s plane, and 
unequally divided into four obtuſe ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are four very ſlender filaments 
ſituated in the middle of the tube, of which 
two are ſomewhat longer than the others, having 
roundiſh anther. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and a 
refracted, uncinated ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh drupe, con- 
taining one cell. 3 

6. SEMEN is a roundiſh pyramidical nut, con- 
taining two cells, | 
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1 5 ERE are four ſpecies of this genus, which | The culture of theſe plants is ſo eaſy, that the cure. 
are of no eſtimation with the Floriſt. The 2 trouble will be, after having obtained a 
love of variety, however, will do great things | few plants, to keep them from over- running the 
with many; and the Botaniſt in theſe as well | garden; for they will ſhed their ſeeds, which 
as the moſt gaudy flowers, may find ſatisfaction | will come up like weeds. Firſt of all, therefore, 
in his obſervations. Such, therefore, as are | ſow a few ſeeds of each ſort in the autumn or 
diſpoſed to take in every thing, may for this | ſpring, and after they have flowered, and freſh 
purpoſe have, plants ariſe from their ſcattered feeds, reduce 
dpecics. 1. The Common Nipple- wort. them to any deſired number. 
2. The Warted Cichory. 1. Common Nipple- wort 1s titled, Lapſana Tides. 
3. Stellated Nipple-wort. | calycibus fructus angulatis, pedunculis tenuibus ra- 
4. Rhagadiolus, or Lyrated Lapſana. | moſiſſimis, Dodonæus calls it, Lampſana; Caſpar 
Deſerip- 1. The Common Nipple-wort is a weed grow- | Bauhine, Soncho affinis Lapſana domeſtica. It grows 
N ing common by highways and in hedges in moſt | common in moſt parts of Europe. 
Nipple- Parts of England, and is never admitted into | 2. Warted Cichory is, Lap/ana calycibus fruttus 
wort, gardens. The leaves are deeply cut on their ſides, | torulofis depreſſis obtuſis ſeſſilibus. Van Royen calls 
and are rough, and hairy. The ſtalks are lender, | it, Lapſana calycibus fruius ſubrotundis angulatis, 
and branching. From theſe iſſue the ſmaller | peduncutis incraſſatis, floribus erectis; Caſpar Bau- 
ſtalks that produce the flowers, and theſe branch | hine, Cbondrilla verrucaria, folits cicberei viridi- 
out in numerous others, each of which is termi- | bus Cluſius, Cichorium verrucatum, zacintha. It 
nated by a ſingle flower. This is ſmall and yel- | grows naturally in Italy, and ſeveral parts of the 
low; and one or other of the plants may be Eaſt. : 
found in blow from May to September, by 3. Stellated Nipple-wort is, Lapſana calycibus 
the ſides of paths, and in hedges; but they | fruftus undique patentibus, radiis ſubulatis, foliis 
are always extirpated trom gardens whenever they | caulinis lanceolatis indiviſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
wied make their appearance. a it, Ilieracium filigud falcatd; and John Bauhine, 
Cickory, 2+ Warted Cichory. This plant not being a | Hieracium ſtellatum. It grows naturally at Mont- 
native of our own country, has a greater right | pclier and Bononia. 
to figure in our catalogue of garden-plants, 4. Lyrated Lapſana is, Lapſana calycibus frufius 
though it is little eſteemed as a flower. The | undique patentibus : radiis ſubulatis, foliis lyratis. 
ra-iical leaves are lyre-ſhaped, of a fine green | Ray calls it, Hieracium falcatum alterum; Tour- 
colcur, and acutcly cut, iike thole of Endive. wr Bn Rhagadiolus Lapſane foliis; John Bau- 
The ſtalk is upright, ſtriated, forked, and | hine, Rbagadiolus edulis hieractis affinis. It grows 
garniſhed with leaves of a ſagittated figure; their | naturally in the Eaſt, | 
edges are indented, and they embrace the ſtalk Lapſana is of the claſs and order Syngengſia Claſs and 
with their baſe. The ſtalk near the top divides | Polygamia Aqualis; and the characters are, order in 
into ſeveral ſmaller branches or peduncles, each of i. CaLyx is calyculated, oval, and angular, tbe 
which ſupports a ſingle flower. They are ſmall, | and is compoſed of ſeveral narrow, canaliculated, — 
and of a yellow colour; they will be in blow | hollow, acute ſcales, placed over each other. The he. 
and continue flowering moſt part of the ſummer. 2. CoroLLa. The compound flower is im- raQeers. 
— 3. Stellated Nipple- wort. The leaves are ſpear- | bricated and uniform; each floret conſiſts of a 
are ſhaped, and the edges undivided. The ſtalk will | fingle, ligulated, truncated petal, indented in five 
: riſe to a foot and a half in height; it is round, | parts at the top. 
ſlender, branching, a little hairy, and garniſhed 3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
with a few ſmall, lanceolated, entire leaves. The | ments, with cylindrical, tubulous antheræ. 
flowers are yellow, ſmall, numerous, and will be 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblongiſh ger- 
= in blow during moſt of the ſummer months. men, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
Lyrated 4. Rhagadiolus, or Lyrated Lapſana. The | and a bifid, reflexed ſtigma. 
Lapſana, leaves are harp-ſhaped, and much reſemble thoſe 5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 
of the Common Nipple-wort. The ſtalk is 6. SeMINA. The ſeeds are ſolitary, oblong, 
branching, and garniſhed with a few leaves. | cylindrical, and trigonal. The rays are naked 
The flowers are ſmall and numerous, and ſhew | and plane. 
themſelves the greateſt part of the ſummer. | 
Vor. II See CHA-P. 
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HE, principal Annual ſpecies of this genus 
is, | 
1. The Sweet-ſcented Pea. 


There are of this ſpecies three remarkable va- 
rieties ; viz. 

The Purple Sweet Pea, 

The Painted-lady Sweet Pea. 

The White Sweet Pea. _. 

Theſe uſually retain their differences from ſeeds, 
and are admirably formed to contribute to the 
perfection of a tlower-garden, which is deſired 
to be brought to that itate in the courſe of a few 
months. 

The ſtalk of the Sweet-ſcented Pea is climbing, 
and aboutayard high. The leaves are of an oblong, 
oval figure, and from theſe come out the claſpers. 
The flowers are produced from the joints of the 
ſtalks on long footſtalks; two of them uſually grow 
together, and they are finely ſcented. The vex1l- 
lum, wings, and keel, are of different colours; 
for when the former is purple, the latter are of a 
Iight-blue. The other ſorts alſo vary in like man- 
ner. The White variety is the leaſt common, and 
yet it is the leaſt eſteemed: It may be made to 
be in blow all ſummer, and the flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong,  haity pods, containing the 
ſeeds. 

The ſceds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown at 
different times. The lirlt lowing ſhould be in 
the autumn, and the plants will lower early the 
ſummer following. The next ſowing ſhould be in 
the ſpring, when the flowers will be in e 
as the others go off. The third ſowing ſhould be 
in the beginning of May, and the flowers will 
be then continucd through the autumn until the 
froſt ſtops them. 

The plants may be diſpoſed in patches all over 
the garden; and being ſupported by {ticks about 
a yard high, they will grow to a proper ſize. 
The flowers being large and numerous, the ſhow 
they make will be ſpecious, and the fragrance 
they afford (till more agreeable. 


The other ſpecies of leſs note are, 


2. Yellow Broad-leaved Chickling Vetch. 
3. Tangier Chickling Vetch, called Scarlet 
Lupine. 
Spaniſh Chickling Vetch. 
. Chickling Vetch of Paris. 
. Sweet Vetch. 
Cultivated Chickling Vetch. 
. Syrian Chickling Vetch. 
. Aphaca, or Yellow Vetchling. 


2. Yellow Broad - leaved Chickling Vetch 


will climb upon buſhes to the height of about 


ſix feet. The ſtalk has wings or broad mem- 
branes running from joint to joint. The leaves are 
ſword- ſhaped, and are terminated by claſpers. The 
flowers are produced from the joints of the ſtalks 
on long footſtalks ; each foorttall ſupports two 
flowers only; they are of a pale-yellow colour, 
and are ſucceeded by long, taper, ſmooth pods, 
containing the ſeeds. 


3. Tangier Chickling Vetch. This ſpecies falſely T,,yjer 
gu among Gardeners by the name of Scarlet ; 

upine. It will climb to the height of about 
five feet. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, veined, 
and terminated by claſpers. The flowers are 
produced from the joints on ſhort foctſtalks ; 
their number is two on a ſtalk , they are large 
the vexillum is of a reddiſh purple colour; the 
carina and alæ are paler, though of a bright-red 
colour; and they are ſucceeded by long, jointed 
pods, full of large ſeeds. 

4. Spaniſh Chickling Vetch. This is a very 
beautiful ſpecies, and worthy of a place in any Cel 
garden. The ſtalk will be about a yard long, is V-:h. ; 
climbing, and garniſhed with leaves compoled 
of ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped lobes, that grow alter- 
nately along the midrib, which is terminated by 
long claſpers. The flowers are produced tom 
the joints on footſtalks, about half a foot long. 
Sometimes there will be one, but uſually a talk 
will ſupport two flowers; they are large; the 
vexillum is of a bright purple or red colour, and 
the wings and keel are white ; they Gower in 
June and July, and are ſucceeded by long arti- 
culated pods, containing the ſceds. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies that ſeldom variety. 
grows higher than two feet, and 15 a very pretty 
plant. 8 

5. Chickling Vetch of Paris. This ſpecies will Oils 
riſe to about two feet high. The ftalk is lender, fes“ 
and garniſhed with leaves compoicd of ſcveral deſcribed. 
narrow lobes, that grow alternately on the 
midrib, which produces the claſpers. I he flowers 
grow ſingly on moderately long foot'taliis; they 
are of a blue colour, and are ſucceeded by long, 
taper pods full of feeds. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with a variable 
flower. 

6. Sweet Vetch hath a flender, climbing 
ſtalk, about two feet long. The leaves arc 
compoſed of two narrow lobes, between which 
come out the claſpers. Ihe flowers are of a blue 
colour; they grow ſingly on footitalks from the 
joints; and are ſucceeded by large, oval, com- 
preſſed pods, with a double membrane or wing 
running lengthways down the back. 

7. Cultivated Chickling Vetch hath a Gender, 
membranaceous, climbing ſtalk, about a foot long. 
The leaves are compoſed of two narrow, ſpear- 
ſnaped lobes, from which the claſpers proceed. 
The flowers grow ſingly on ſootſtalks; they are 
of a red or purple colour, and are ſucgerded by 
large channelled pods, containing the leeds, 

The feeds of this plant are excellent tur tecitng 
of poultry, on which account they are Cuoirautcd 
in many places in great plenty. 

8. Syrian Chick ing Vetch. 
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and is a plant that ſeldom finds a place in gar- 
dens. It hath a flender, climbing ſtalk. The 
leaves are produced from the joints, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Leſſer Bindwerd. The tendrils 
grow from the joints, and have no leaves. 1 he 
flowers are produced ſingly on footſtalks ; their 
colour is yellow; and they are ſucceeded by 
ſhort pods, each containing two or three round 


. ſeeds. 


All theſe ſorts are uſually raiſed by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring; but the beſt way will be to 
ſow them, or at leaſt a ſhare of them, in the au- 
tumn; the plants will then flower earlier the 
ſummer following, and you will be more certain 
of good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 


1. The Sweet-ſcented Pea is titled, Lathyrus 
pedunculis bifioris, cirrhis diphyllis, folits ovato- ob- 
longis, leguminibus hirſutis, Commeline calls it, 
Lathyrus diſioplatyphyllos hirſutus mollis, magno et 
perameno flore doro; Burman, Lathyrus Zela- 
nicus, odorato flore amæno ex albo et rubro vario. 
This laſt variety abounds chiefly in Ceylon, th 
other in Sicily. 

2. Yellow Broad-leaved Chickling Vetch 1s, 
Lathyrus pedunculis biſloris, cirrhis diptyllis : fo- 
liolis enſiformibus, leguminibus glabris, ſtipulis biper- 
titis. Herman calls it, Lathyrus Hiſpanicus, flore 


luteo; Magnol, La:Lyrus luteus latiſolius; and 


John Bauhine, Lathyri ſpecies lutea. It grows 
naturally in Spain, and the South of France. 
3. Tangier Chickling Vetch, or Scarlet Lu- 
pine, is, Lathyrus pedunculis biflorts, cirrbis diphyl- 
lis : foliolis alternis lanceolatis glabris, fipulis lu- 
natis. Moriſon calls it, Lathyrus Tingitanus, 
filiquis orobi. flore amplo ruberrimo. It grows na- 
turally in Mauritania. 
4. Spaniſh Chickling Vetch is, Lathyrus pe- 
dunculis bifloris, cirrhis polyphyllis, Stipulis dentatis. 
Moriſon calls it, Lathyrus vicioiaes, vexillo rubro, 


CHAP; 
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labialibus petalis raſtrum amiientibus cæruleis; 
Tourneforr, Chmenum Hiſpanicum, fore vario, 
::1qud pland. It grows naturally in Mauritania 
and the Eaſt. 5 | | 

5. Paris Chickling Vetch is, Lathyrus pedun- 
culis unifloris, cirrbis poſyphyllis, ſlipulis lanceolatis. 
Tournefort calls it, Clymenum Parifienſe fore cæ- 
rxleo, It grows naturally about Paris. 

6. Sweet Vetch is, Latbyrus pedunculis unifioris, 
cirrbis diphyllis tetraphylliſque, leguminibus ovates 
compreſſis dorſo bimarginatis. Herman calls it; 
Lathyrus annuus, flore ceruleo, ochri filigud; Cal- 
par Bauhine, Lathyrus ſativus, flore fructuque 
albo; and Dodonæus, Lathyrus five cicercula. 
It grows naturally in France and Spain. 

7. Cultivated Chickling Vetch is, Lathvyrns 
pedunculis unifloris, cirrbis diphyllis, legumin bus 
ovatis compreſſis dorſo canaliculatis. Sauvages calls 
it, Lathyrus pedunculis unifioris, cirrhis diphyllis, 
foliis lanceelato-linearibus, inter nodiis membranaters ; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Lathyrus ſativus fio; e purpureo; 
and Dodonæus, Aracus de cicera. It is a na- 
tive of Spain. 8 3 

8. Syrian Chickling Vetch is, Latiyras pedin- 
culis unifloris calyce longiorilus, cirrhis diplyliis 
femplicifſimis. In the Hortus Ciifort. it is termecy 
Lathyrus pedunculis unifleris, arrbis . diphyllis radi- 
cibus etiam ſub terrd fru:ficantibus. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Vide ſimilis ſupra et infra terrem 
filiquas gerens; and John Bauhine, Arackiana 
froe arachoides henorii belli. It grows naturally in 


| Syria. 


9. Aphaca, or Yellow Vetchling, is, Lathyrus 


| pedunculis unifloris, cirrbis aphyllis, ſtipulis ſagittato- 


cordatis. In the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, 
Lathyrus cirrbis aptyllis. Caſpar Pauhine calls it, 
Vicia lutea, foliis convolvuli mineris; and Lobel, 


Aphaca. It grows naturally in England, Italy, 
France, and Switzerland. 
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T HE ſpecics of this genus proper for this 
place is called, the 'Jagged-leaved La- 
vender. 
Of this there are ſeveral varieties; ſuch as, 
The Common Cut-leaved Lavender. 
The Long Jagged-leaved Lavender. 
The White-flowered Jagged-leaved Lavender. 
The Canary Sea Lavender. 


Theſe were all accidentally obtained from the 


ſceds of the Common Jagged-leaved Lavender, 
and they retain their differences tolerably well, 
if care is taken in preſerving the ſeeds ſepa- 
rate, 

The original plant riſes with an upright, 
ſquare, branching ſtalk to about a yard h gh. 
The leaves are cut down to the midrib, and the 
legments again are divided into others; ſo that 
the whole leaf is doubly pinnatifid : They are 
hoary, finely ſcented, and placed oppoſite to 
each other. The flowers are formed in a ſpike 


ö 


at the top of a long, naked, ſquare footſtalk; 


their colour is blue; they come out in July; and 


the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
The ſecond variety uſually arrives to near four 


feet high, and has longer leaves, cut into nar- 


rower ſegments than the other, The White- 
flower ing fort differs in few reſpects except the 
colour of the flowers; and the Canary kind is 


remarkable for its fine double ſpikes of a clear 
{ky-blue colour. 


All the forts are eaſily propagated by ſowing the Cu'ture. 


| ſeeds on a moderate hotbed in the ſpring, They 


mult be uſed as hardy as poſſible, by allowing 
them as much air as the weather will permit, 
and beſtowing on them frequent waterings. By the 
middle of May they will, be grown to be tolera- 


ble ftrong plants; about which time, on the 


firſt moiſt day that happens, let them be taken 


up with a ball of earth to the roots, and planted 
out where they are to remain. 


The firſt fort is tolcrably hardy, and will ſhed its 


lct'ds. 
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ſeeds, which will come up in the ſpring, and 
continue the ſucceſſion without trouble ; but the 
two laſt varicties are rather more tender, and do 
not always perfect their ſeeds with us, unleſs 
more care is taken in bringing the plants for- 
warder in the ſpring. | 

All of them are naturally Biennials ; ſo that if 
you have the conveniency of a green-houſe to 
preſerve them through the winter, the beſt wa 
will be to ſow the ſeeds of the laſt ſorts in 
May, in a ſhady border, and, when they are of 
ſize to remove, to plant them in pots provided 
for the purpoſe. The pots ſhould be then plunged 
up to the rims in the common mould, and the 
plants well watered; and the repetition of the 
watering ſhould be made as often as dry weather 
renders it neceſſary. In this ſituation they may 
remain until the end of October, when they 
ſhould be removed into the green-houſe for their 
winter habitation. In the ſpring, let them be 
turned out of the pots, with the mould at their 
roots, into the places where they are deſigned to 

remain. 

Theſe plants are admired by many perſons for 
their agreeable odour, their beautifully- divided 
TR and the fine ſpikes of flowers they pro- 

uce. 

This ſpecies is titled, Lavandula foliis dupli- 
cato-pinnatifidis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lavan- 
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HERE are two or three real ſpecies, and 
more varieties, of the Lavatera, that claim 
a place in the ſhow of Annuals. They are well- 
known plants, and very ornamental to any bor- 
der of the pleaſure - garden. They commonly 
go by the names of, - 
1. The Spaniſh Lavatera. 
2. The Cretic Lavatera. 


1. The Spaniſh Lavatera ariſes with a ſmall, 
lender, rough ſtalk to the height of about two 
feet, The leaves are ſmooth, and compoſed of 
three lobes ; theſe lobes are of an ovato-lanceo- 
late figure, and the middle one is by much the 
longeit. The flowers are produced in July and 
Auguſt, ſtand upon ſhort footſtalks, are of a 
pale bur delicate red colour, and each footſtalk 
ſupports a ſingle flower: They will be ſucceeded 
by good ſeeds in October. 

2. The Cretic Lavatera ariſes with an erect, 
branching ſtalk to the height of about two 
feet. The lower branches are very diffuſe ; and 
the under leaves are roundiſh, or rather of an 
heart-ſhaped figure ; but thoſe above divide into 
three lobes. The footſtalks of the flowers ariſe 
in cluſters from the joints of the ſtalks, and 
each ſupports a ſingle flower. The flowers are 
of different colours ; ſome plants producing red 
ones, others white, and a third fort 1s tinged with 
purple; they will be in blow in July and Au- 
guſt, and will afford ripe ſeeds early in Octo- 
ber, 


BOYLE I MOT e 


dula folio diſſecto; Cluſius, Lavandula multi do 
folio, Tournefort, Lavandula folio longiore te- 
nuius & elegantius diſſeto;, and Plukenet, La- 
vandula Canarienſis maritima, ſpicd multiplici ce- 


ruled, It grows naturally in the South of France, 
and in the Canary Iſlands. 


Lavandula is of the claſs and order Didynamia Claſs 


Gymnoſpermia ;, and the characters are, 


1. CALYX is an oval, monophyllous perian- Linnzan 
thium, ſlightly indented at the mouth, and ſup- Syſtem, 


ported by a bractea. 

2. CoRouLLA is a ringent, reſupinated 
The tube is cylindrical, and longer than the 
calyx. The limb is patent. The upper lip is 
large, bifid, and open. The lower lip is cut 
into three ſegments that are nearly equal. 

3. STAMINA are four ſhort, deflexed filaments, 
ſituated within the tube of the corolla, of which 
two are ſhorter than the others, having ſmall an- 
there. | 

4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a germen divided 
into four parts, a filiforme ſtyle the length of 
the tube, and an obtuſe, indented ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the calyx. 

6. SEMINA. The ſceds are oval, and four 
in number. 
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The principal varieties of theſe ſpecies are yarieties. 


called, 
African Lavatera. 
Althea-leaved Lavatera. 


The African Lavatera has a branching, hairy ar;jcan 


ſtalk. The lower leaves are angular, and a little 
cordated ; but the upper ones are ſagittated, or 
pointed like an arrow. The flowers are large, 
of a fine-red colour, and each footſtalk ſupports 


| a ſingle flower; they will be in blow in July, 


and the ſeeds will be ripe in the autumn. 


The Alibea-leaved Lavatera has leaves irre- 
gularly lobated like thoſe of the Althea, ſome 
being roundiſh, others licart- ſhaped, but moſt of 
them inclined to a trilobate nature. Thoſe that 
grow on the ſtalk are more perfectly ſo; and 
the lobes are ſmooth, pointed, and of a light- 
green colour. The flowers are like thoſe of the 
Marſh-Mallow, tho' of different colours; they 
will be produced in July and Auguſt, each grow- 
ing on a ſeparate footſtalk, and the ſeeds will 
be ripe in October. | 


Other varieties may be added; but their dif- 
ference is ſo trifling, that they can hardly be 
called varieties. Even thoſe above mentioned 
will ſometimes afford from the ſame plant ſeeds, 
which will produce other plants differing in the 
ſhape of their leaves, the colour of their flowers, 
or in ſome reſpect or other. They are all of them, 
however, very pretty plants, and worthy of the 
beſt culture and management, and which —_— 
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Culture. 


Loecies, 


Deſcrip- 


will be attended wich very little expence or 
trouble. : : 

In order, therefore, to raiſe theſe plants in 
perfection, ſow them in March on a gentle hot- 
bed, and let them have as much air as poſſible 
after they are come up. They will ſoon be fit 
to plant out; and let the firſt moiſt day that 
happens in May be fixed on for the purpoſc. 
Let a ball of earth, if poſſible, be prelerved to 
each plant; and let them not be planted out 
ſingly here-and-there, unleſs it be in ſuch ſmall 

ardens as can admit only of two or three plants 
of each ſpecies of Annuals ; but let a quantity 
of theſe plants form a bed or clump, in pro- 
rtion to the ſize of the apartment deflined for 
theſe ſorts of flowers, and the effect will be more 
ſtriking when they are in full blow. 

It is not abſolutely neceſſary to ſow the ſeeds 
on a hot-bed. It may be done in a border of 
light, good earth; and they will come up very 
well, and may be planted out as the others. 
But when this method 1s taken, let them be 
ſown early in March. Again, to avoid the 
trouble of tranſplanting, if you have plenty of 
ſeeds (having well prepared the ground), ſcatter 
theſe thinly over the ſpot where you intend 
them to grow. After they come up, thin them 


| 


to a foot and a half or two feet diſtance, always 
leaving the ſtrongeſt remaining. Thus the 
plants will be often the ſtronger, the flowers 
larger, and the expence and trouble of tranſ- 
planting ſaved. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Lavatera foliis Titles. 


gladris, caule ſcabro herbaces, pedunculis unifloris, 
Fructibus orbiculo teftis., In the Hortus Cliffcrt. 
it is termed, Lavatera feliis trilobis, lacinid me- 
did produttiore, caule herbaceo. Calpar Bauhine 
calls it, Malva folio vario; Van Royen, Lava- 
tera foliis ovato- lanceolatis, inſernè angulatis, pe- 
dunculis unifloris, caule berbaceo , allo, Lavalera 
folus ſubcordatis ovtufis angulatis ſerratis, caule 
herbaceo. It grows naturally in Syria, Spain, 
and the South of France. | 

2. Ihe ſecond ſpecies is, Lavatera caule eref7o, 
ramis inferioribus diffuſis, pedunculis confertis uni- 
floris, foliis lobatis, ſuperioribus acutis, Tourne- 
fort calls it, Malva Cretica annua, flore parvo ad 
alas umdbellato; and Moriſon, Malva annua hir- 
ſuta, foliis hederæ inſtar anguleſis. It is a native 
of Crete. 

The varieties have been diſtinguiſhed among 
old Botaniſts by the titles, Lavatera Africana, 
fore pulcherrimo. 
thee, &c. 
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HERE are two ſpecies of this genus 
T which are Biennials, called, 
1. Tartarian Mother-wort. 
2. Siberian Mother-Wort. 
1. The Tartarian Mother-Wort riſes to the 


ton of the height of about. four or five feet. The leaves 
Tartarian are ſmooth, grow on moderately long footſtalks, 


and 
Siberian 
Mother- 
Wort, 


and are divided into three or five principal parts, 
which are again cut or divided into other parts ; 
the radical ones are divided into five acute parts, 
but thoſe on the ſtalks into three. The flowers 
are produced in whorls round the ſtalks, are 
ſmall, of a reddiſh colour, and have hairy cups; 
they come out in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn, ſoon after which the whole plant 
decays. 

2. Siberian Mother - Wort. This ſpecies is 
often called Ruſſian Mother - Wort, and alſo 
Black Horehound. The ſtalks are ſquare, and 
riſe to about a yard high. The leaves are di- 
vided into three principal parts, which are 
again cut into many obtuſe ſegments. The 
flowers are produced from the joints of the 
ſtalks in thick cluſters; they are ſmall, of a red- 

colour, come out in July, and ripen their 
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ſeeds in the autumn; ſoon after which the plants 
decay. 

Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by ſowing of the 
ſeeds in the ſpring, in any bed of common earth. 
When they come up, they mult be kept clean 
from weeds, and thinned where they appear too 
cloſe. In the autumn they ſhould be removed 
to the places where they are deſigned to flower; 
but they ſhould not be nearer than at leaſt a 
yard diſtance from each other. If theſe plants 
are never removed, but ſown in the places where 
they are to flower, and thinned to proper diſ- 
tances, they will flower earlier and ſtronger than 
thoſe that have been removed. 

1. Tartarian Mother-Wort is titled, Leonurus 
tripartitis laciniatis, calycibus villaſis. In the Hor- 
tas Cliffort. it is termed, Sideritis foliis tripartito- 
multifidis. Amman calls it, Cardiaca, foliis te- 
nuius & profundins incifis, glabra ſ. villoſa. It 
grows naturally in Tartary. 

2. Siberian Mother-Wort is, Leonurus folits 
tripartitis multifidis lineartous obtufiuſculis. Am- 


man calls it, Ballote inodora, foliis corenopi. It 
grows naturally in Siberia and China. 


Lavatera folio & facie al- 


Culture, 


Titles. 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Narrow- 
leaved 


and 

Low 
Virginian 
Dittan- 
der. 


Dittander 
called 
Iberis 
deſcribed, 


Mountain 


and 

Perfoliate 
Dittander 
deſcribed. 


and ſtalks. 
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L EPI DIU M DITTANDER, or PEPPER- 
WORT. 


HE Common Creſs of our kitchen-gardens 

is an Annual of this genus. This plant 
muſt come into its proper place; and for variety's 
lake we will mention ky 

1. The Narrow -leaved Wild Creſs or Dit- 

tander. | 

2. Low Virginian Dittander, 

3. Dittander called 1ber:s. 

4. Mountain Dittander, 

5. Perfoliate Dittander, 

. The Narrow - leaved Wild Creſs or Dit- 
tander. This ſpecies riſes with a-flender, branch- 
ing ſtalk to the height of about two feet. The 
radical leaves are indented nearly to the mid- rib; 
but thoſe on the branches are very narrow, and 
entire. The flowers are very {mal! and white, 
and each conſiſts of four petals placed croſswiſe, 
though ſometimes they are deſtitute of any; they 
terminate the branches in full blow in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. Theſe ſeeds 
are, when ripe, of a yellowiſh colour, and ex- 
ceeding hot or ſharp in the mouth. 

2. Low Virginian Dittander riſes with a ſlen- 
der, branching ſtalk to the height of about a 
foot. The radical leaves are pinnated; but thoſe 
on the ſtalk are narrow, heart - ſhaped, entire, 
and embrace it with their baſe. The flowers 
terminate the branches in looſe ſpikes, are ſmall, 
of a yellow colour, will be in blow in June and 
July, and ripen their ſeeds in September. 

3. Dittander called Heris. Tho' this ſpecies 
is generally mentioned as an Annual, yet in 
ſome dry ſoils the root will continue ſeveral years. 
It is long, thick, fleſhy, and ſends forth leaves 
The ſtalks are branching, and will 
grow to about two feet high. The radical leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and ſpread themſelves 
on the ground; but thoſe on the branches are 
narrow, and entire. The flowers grow in cluſ- 
ters at the ends of the branches, are ſmall, white, 
will be in blow in June and July, and will ripen 
their ſeeds in the autumn. 

4. Mountain Dittander is a very ſmall Annual, 
and found growing in rocky places in Eng- 
land. The leaves are pinnated, and entire. The 
ſtalks are very low, and divide a little. The pe- 
tals of the flowers are emarginated, and ſhorter 
than the calyx. It flowers in the ſpring, and 
the ſeeds ripen ſoon after, 

5. Perfoliate Dittander. The ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, branching, and will grow to about a foot 
and a half high. The leaves on the ſtalks are 
divided into many parts; but thoſe on the 
branches are heart-ſhaped, entire, and ſurround 
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the parts they grow from with their baſe. The 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 
looſe bunches ; they are imall, white, will be in 
blow in June and July, and ripen their ſeeds 
in the autumn. 

All theſe plants are deſigned for thoſe who 
have large extent of gardens, they being too 
trifling for ſmall collections, and where there is 
little room. 

They are eaſily raiſed by. ſowing the ſeeds in 
the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or in the 
ſpring. When the plants come up, nothing more 
is tO be done than to thin them to proper diſ- 
tances, and keep them clean from weeds ; when 
they will flower, and ſcatter their feeds. which 
will often come up, and continue the ſucceſſion 
without further trouble. 

1. The Narrow - leaved Wild Creſs or Dit- 
tander is titled, Lepidium floribus diandris apetalis, 
foliis radicalibus dentato-pinnatis, ramiferis linea- 
ribus integerrimis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Naf- 
turtium ſylveſtre, ofyridis folio , Fuchſius, Noſ- 
turtium anguſtifolium; and Gerard, Tapi minus. 
It grows naturally in England, and many parts 
of Europe. 

2. Low Virginian Dittander is, Lepidium flo- 
ribus ſubtriandris tetrapetalis, folits linearibus pin- 
natis. Gronovius calls it, Lepidium foliis lanceo- 
lato-linearibus ſerratis; Van Royen, Lepidium fo- 
liis omnibus lincari- lanceolatis ſerratis ; and Mo- 
riſon, [beris humilior. annua Virgin.ana ramoſicr. 
It grows naturally in Virginia and Jamaica. 

3. The Heris Dittander is, Lepidium floribus 
diandris tetrapetalis, foliis inferioribus lanceolatis 
ſerratis, ſuperioribus linearivus integerrimis, In 
the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, Lepidium foliis 
lanceolato-linearibus ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Beris latiore folio, and Dodonæus, 1beris. 
It grows naturally by the way- ſides of Germany, 
Gaul, Italy, and Sicily. 

4. Mountain Dittander is, Lepidium foliis pin- 
natis integerrimis, petalis emarginatis calyce mino- 
ribus. Columna calls it, Cardamine puſilla ſaxa- 
tilis montana diſcoides , and Caſpar Bauhine, Na- 
turtium pumilum vernum. It grows naturally on 
St. Vincent's Rock, and ſome other parts ot the 
world. | 

5. Perfoliate Dittander is, Lepidium foliis cau- 
linis pinnato-miltijidis ramiferis cordatis amplexi- 
caulibus integris, Moriſon calls it, Nefturitum 


ſpicatum Perficum perfoliatum maximum; Caſpar 
Bauhine, 7 blaſpi Alexandrinum; and Zan, 7 hicſpi 
verum Dioſcoridis. 
and Syria. 


It grows naturally in Perſia 
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F this genus are the following Biennials: 
1. Peloponneſian Lovage. 
2. Portugal Lovage. 
3. Scottiſh Sea Parſley. 


Species. 


1. Peloponneſian Lovage. The root is thick, 
fleſhy, and as big as a moderate Parſnep. The 
leaves are compoſed of many pinnated leaves, 
whoſe folioles are cut into acute points. The 
whole leaf is large, and very beautiful; bur, 
when bruiſed, emits a ſtrong, diſagreeable odour. 
The ſtalks are like thoſe of Hemlock, large, 
hollow, jointed, and four or five feet high. Ihe 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 
large, roundiſh umbels; they are of a yellowiſh 
colour, appear in June and July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong, channelled ſeeds, which ripen 
in-the autumn. 

2. Portugal Lovage. The root is thick, fleſhy, 
and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The leaves 
are ſupradecompound, and the folioles are cut 
into three wedge - ſhaped, ſmooth, jagged ſeg- 
ments. The ſtalks are firm, upright, ſmooth, 
angular, and grow to about two tcet high. The 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 
umbels ; the petals are yellow, inflexed, and in- 
dented ; and the filaments are longer than the 
petals, and have white antheræ. The flowers ap- 
pear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
oblong, channelled ſeeds, which ripen in the 
autumn. | 

3. Scottiſh Sea Parſley is deſcribed among the 
Perennials, the root often continuing for many 
years; but as it frequently dies, like the two 
preceding ſpecies, ſoon after the ſeeds are per- 
fected, its culture may be fimilar to them in 
thoſe ſoils wherein it is found to be the ſhorteſt- 
lived. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Pelopon- 
peſian 


and 
portugal 
Lovage. 


Scottiſh 
Sea 
Parſley 
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All theſe ſpecies ate propagated by ſowing the Culure; 
ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in the places 
where they are to remain. The ground muſt 
be double-dug, in order to make room for their 
roots to ſtrike deep into it; and the plants will 
be proportionally larger and fairer. In the ſpring 
they ſhould be thinned to proper diſtances z and 
in doing of this, not only the weakeſt ſhould be 
drawn out, but the ſtrongeſt plants alſo ſhould 
be taken away, as theſe laſt wovid probably flower 
in the autumn fo late as not to ripen their ſeeds, 
Let healthy, middle - ſized plants, therefore, be 
left in the beds, and kept clean from weeds all 
ſummer ; let the ground between the plants 
be dug in the winter; and the ſummer following 
they will be as perfect as poſſible, flowering 
ſtrong, and producing good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion, 
and theſe, it permitted to ſcatter, will grow, and 
produce plants enough to continue the ſucceſ- 
ſion afterwards. But as plants from ſcattered ſeeds 
often come up in improper places, the ground 
ſhould be double dug, and the feeds regularly 
ſown in the places where they are to remain; 
for though they will bear tranſplanting very well, 
yer they thrive beſt when they are never dif- 
turbed. | 

1. Peloponneſian Lovage is titled, Liguſticum Titles. 
foliis multiplicato- pinnatis, foliolis pinnatim in- 
is. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cicutaria latifolia 
fetida , and Cammerarius, Seſeli Peioponnenſe. 
It grows naturally on the Peloponneſian moun- 
tains, 

2. Portugal Lovage is, Liguſticum umbellæ 
primariæ involucro ſubnullo, lateralibus baſi mem- 
branaceis, radiis ſubramaſis. It grows naturally 
in Portugal. 


3. *cottiſh Sea Parſley, The title is among 
the Perennials of this genus, 
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HE Annuals of this genus are, 
1. Common Cultivated Flax. 
2. Rough-leaved Spaniſh Flax. 
3. Purging Flax. 


4. Leaſt Kupture-Wort, or All-Sced. 
5. Verticillate Flax. 


Species. 


1. Common Cultivated Flax. The ſtalk 1s ſlen- 
der, round, hollow, divides into a few branches or 
footſtalks near the top, and grows to about two 
leet and a half high. The leaves are long, narrow, 
greyiſh, ſpear-ſhaped,acute, and placed aſternately. 
Ihe flowers grow from the ends of the branches 

or tootitalks, arc of an elegant - blue colour, ap- 


Common 
Culti- 
vated 
Flax 


deicrided. 


| differing chiefly in the ſize of the plants, the 


CCI, 


CCC 


pear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
large, roundiſh capſules, containing ripe feeds, 
in September. 

There are three or four varieties of this ſpecies, Varies 

arie:ies 
largenels of the flowers, and ſeed-veſſels. 

2. Rough-leaved Spaniſh Flax. The ſtalk is p,,.:. 
round, upright, divides into branches near the leaved 
top, and grows to about a foot and a half high. Stani 
The leaves are ſpear - ſhaped, acute, numerous, Flax. 

: ceſctibed. 
and rough on their edges. The flowers come 
out from the ends of the branches, which divide 
into footitalks, each containing two or three 
flowers; they are of a yellow colour, appear in 


July, 
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July, and are ſuccecded by ripe feeds in the au- 
tumn. 

3. Purging Flax. This ſpecies is alſo called 
Mountain Flax. The talk is dichotomous, round, 
ſlender, and eight or ten inches high. The leaves 
are ſmall, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, and grow 
oppoſite to each other, fitting cloſe, without any 
footſtalks. The flowers come out from the ſites 
and diviſions of the branches on fender: foot- 
ſtalks; they are of a white colour, appear in 
July, and are ſucceeded by round caplules, con- 
taining ripe ſeeds, in September. 

4. Leaſt Rupture- Wort, or All-Seed. This is 
a very low plant, dividing into numerous ſlender 
branches, and growing only to about two or 
three inches high. The leaves are ſmall, oval, 
and grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints, without 
footſtalks. The flowers are extremely ſmall, nu- 
merous, and of a white colour ; they come out 
from every part of the plant in the ſummer 
months, and are ſucceeded by large ſeed-veſlels, 
which are ſo crowded and numerous that the 
plant ſeems to be all feed, on which account it 
bears this appellation. | 

5. Verticillate Flax. The ſtalks are round, 
jointed, and about a foot and a half high. The 
leaves are narrow, pointed, the upper ones being 
hairy, and grow in whorls round the ſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the tops of the plant on 
ſiender footſtalks, are of a whitih-blue colour, 
appear in July, and are ſucczeded by ripe ſceds 
in the autumn. 

All theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the places where they are to remain, 
ſoon after they are ripe, or in the ſpring ; though 
the autumn is preferable ſor the ſecond, third, 
and fifth ſpecies, becauſe they will then flower 
earlier, and perfect their ſeeds with greater cer- 
tainty, 

The ſeeds of the third ſpecies ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as they are ripe ; and the foil ſhould be 
naturally light, hungry, ſoapy, and freſh ; other- 
wiſe they will not grow. After all the ſpecies 
have made their. appearance, they will require 


no trouble, except keeping them clean from 


weeds, If the feeds are neglected to be gathered, 
they will ſow themſclves ; and plants for a ſuc- 
ceſſion are frequently produced from ſuch icat- 
tered ſeeds without any trouble. 

The firſt ſpecies is the Cultivated Flax, which 
is raiſed in large quantities in many places, for 
the ſake of the ſtalks, which afford the flax for 
linen, and alſo on account of the feeds, for 
Oil. 

The ſoil for Flax ſhould be fat, freſh, deep, 
loamy, and ſituated near ſtanding-water, for the 
conveniency of ſtceping the Flax when pulled. 
The ground ſhould be made fine, by repeated 
ploughing and harrowing, at leaſt a year and 
a half before the ſeeds are ſown; and it will 
then be in good order for their reception. 
If the ſeeds are ſown in October, the plants 
will come up in the ſpring, flower earlier, and 
be ready to pluck ſooner, than if the buſinels is 
deferred. Nevertheleſs, the general time for 
ſowing of Flax, as is now practiſed, is the latter 
end of March, or early in April; and experience 
confirms this ſeaſon to be good. : 

Two buſhels of ſceds are a proper quantity 
for an acre. They ſhould be town by broad- 
caſt, ard ſlightly harrowed in with a light har- 
row; for they oug!:t not to be covered with 
more than half an inch, or an inch, depth of 
mould. | 

When the plants come up, they only re- 
quire to be kept clean from weeds. They will 
want no thinning ; for ſhould they be very thick 


and crowded tog=-ther, ſo as to cauſe one ano- 
ther to become weak and ſlender, fuch plants 
yield the fineſt ax; whit the plants that 
have had room to arrive at their full fizz, will 
be coarſer, and of a worſe colour, 

If inletts ſhould attack the Flax, as they often 
do when it is about three inches high, they are 
killed by a ſight ſowing of ſoot, ume, or ſea- 
coal athes z and this dreſſing will invigorate the 
plants, and cauſe the produce to be in greater 
abundance, 

When the Flax is about three inches high, it 
muſt be weededy for weeds are great enemies 
to Flax, and, if they are not carefully extirpated, 
will weaken and deſtroy great part of the crop. 
In doing this buſineis, the labourers ſhould work 
barefoot ; for though the Flax receives no da- 
mage from ſuch fort of preſſure as fitting dow 
on 1t, walking barefoot, &c. yet it will be dan- 
gerouſly wounded by the preſſure ot the ſhoe : 
and, unleſs this is guarded againſt, more damage 
may be done by weeding in ſhoes, eſpecially ſuch 
as labourers wear, than what might be in con- 
ſequence of the weeds being left unmoleſted. 

Flax is very liable to be laid or beaten flat 
to the ground by ſtorms and tempeſtuous u ca- 
ther. To guard againſt theſe evils, it is good 
huſbandry to place forked fticks at a proper 
diſtance from each other, and to lay ſlender poles 
in the forks. They ſhould be placed in rows the 
whole length, at proper intervals between each 
row; and they ſhould be made alto to cro's each 
other, that the plants may be ſupported by ho- 
rizontal poles, let the ſtorm come from whar 
quarter it will. Ropes are ſometimes uſed, in- 
ſtead of long ſticks or flender poles: Ihey are 
equally good, if nor better; afford admirable net- 
work for the guard and ſafety of the Flax; and 
will make ample amends for their extraordinary 
trouble and expence, ſhould tempettzous wea- 
ther happen when the Flax is grown to any to- 
lerable height. The time tor fixing the poles 
and ſtrings is at the time of weeding, when the 
Flax is grown to about three inches high. 

When the ſtalks turn yellow at the bottom, 
they ſhould be pulled for uſe. If rhey are pulled 
earlier, the Flax will be ſiner, but 1:1s in quantity, 
ſtrength, and duration. If the plants are permitted 
to ſtand until the ſceds are full ripe, the Flax 
will be in greater quantity and ftronger, but 
very coarſe, bad-coloured, and nearly approaching 
to hemp. 

When the Flax is of due maturity, it ſhould be 
pulled up by handfuls at two or three different 
times: The ſtrongeſt and the beſt- ripened plants 
ſhould be pulled up firſt; then the others, until 
the whole is gathered. As the plants are plucked 
up, the mould ſhould be ſeparated from the roots, 
and they ſhould be laid on the ground in hand- 
fuls, or lightly bound in bundles, and fer up, in 
the manner of ſwall wheat - ſheaves, that they 
may the better enjoy the fun and air. When 
they have thus ſtood until they are thorcughly 
dry, and the ſeeds are ripe, wh:ch will be in 
ten days or a fortnight, they ſhould be rippled, 
the flax of different properties ſhould be ſorted, 
and the feeds threſhed out, winnowed, ſpread 
thinly in an airy room, and frequently Hirred to 
prevent their heating. The Flax ſhould be next 
carried to the water for ſteeping; and this ſhould 
be a ſtanding, not a running water, and full upon 
the ſun, to render it ſoft and warm. When tuch 
a lake is not round naturally, a canal {ould be 
made, the bottom of which ſhould be well 
clayed to hold the water, It ſhould be filled 


with river or rain water ſome weeks before it is 
wanted, that it may be in proper order for the 
| purpotx. 
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purpoſe. A canal forty feet long, ſix broad, | In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Linum ramis 
and four deep, is found, by experience, to afford | foliifque alternis lineari-lanceolatis, radice annud 
water ſufficient for an acre of Flax. in the /7ortus Upſal. Linum foliis alternis lanceo- 
When the Flax is put into the water, it ſhould | Ja integerrimis, calycibus acuminatis angulatis, 
be covered down and kept under with ſtraw- | capſulis mucronatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Li- 
nurdles, laying ſtones on them, the more ef- num arvenſe ; alſo, Linum ſativum. Boerhaave 
fectually to preſerve its colour, which it is hable | names it, Linum ſativum humilins, flore majore; 
to loſe, if expoſed to the tun thus ſubmerged. | and Tournefort, Linum ſativum latiſolium Afri- 
When it is ſufficiently ſteeped, which will be | canum, fruu majore. It grows naturally in the 
ſooner or later according to the warmth of the | open fields in England, and moſt of the ſouthern 
air or ſeaſon, the nature of the water, or hard- | countries of Europe. | 
neſs of the flax (which is known by taking out 2. Rough-leaved Spaniſh Flax is, Linum ca- 
a few ſtalks, and trying if they ſnap ſhort, and Hcibus ſubulatis, foliis lanceolatis ſtrictis mucronatis, 
the bark ſeparates from the reed, which is a ſign. | margine ſcabris. Magnol calls it, Linum foliis 
of their being properly ſteeped), they ſhould | aſperis umbellatum luteum: Caſpar Bauhine, Li- 
then be directly taken out of the water, or they | thoſpermum, linarie folid, Monſpelienſium; and 
will ſoon begin to rot. John Bauhine, Paſſerin a Lobelii. It grows na- 
After the Flax is taken out of the water, it is | turally in Spain, Sicily, and the South of 
laid by handfuls in kind of ſwaths to dry; and France. | 3 ph 3 
afterwards, when by proper turnings it is become 3. Purging Flax is, Linum foliis oppoſitis ovato- 
ſupple, bleached, and dried, it will be ready for | lanceolatis, caule dichotomo, corollis acutis. Caſpar 
the Flax-drefſer, who prepares it for the various. | Bauhine calls it, Linum pratenſe, floſculis exiguis ; 
purpoſes for which Nature deſigned this moſt | Gerard, Linum fylveſtre catbarticum; and Parkin- 
uſetul plant. x7 ſon, Chamelinum Clufii flore albo, ſ. Linum fylveſtre 
Flax will grow on upland ground, ſandy, and | catharticum. It grows naturally in ſterile mea- 
very gravelly foils; but it will be very weak, | dows and paſtures, banks, '&c. in England, and 
and the Flax finer, When it is attempted to be | moſt-of the northern parts of Europe. 4 1571 
raiſed on wet land that has been long kept in 4. Leaſt Rupture-Wort, or All- Seed, is, Li- 
tillage, it ſhould be laid in ridges in winter, the | num folizs eppeſitis,, cauls dicbotomo, floribus te- 
more effectually to drain off the redundant moiſ- | trandris tetragynis. Vaillant calls it, Cbamælinum 
ture. It ſhould allo be well dunged with rotten: vulgare; Micheli, . ſerpilli folio, mul- 
dung, to * it into good heart, and render | ticaule & muliiflorum ; Ray, Kadiola vulgaris 
it more like freſh earth. Flax is a great im- | /erpillifelia ; Caſpar Bauhine, Polygonum mini- 
poveriſher of land; on which account more than | mum, /. millegrana minima; and Gerard,. Mille: 
two crops in cloſe ſucceſſion ought never to | grana minima. It grows naturally in gravelly, 
be attempted before the ground is laid fallow, | heathy, and moiſt places, in England and molt 
and by proper huſbandry brought to a good |} parts of Europe. * l r⸗ 
heart. | | | 5. Verticillate Flax is, Linum ſoliis verticil- 
Titles. 1. The Common Cultivated Flax is titled, | /atis. Boccone calls it, Linum fylveſtre, ore 
Linum calycibus capſuliſque mucronatis, petaiis cre- | cæſio, foliis verticillatis. It grows naturally in 
atis, foliis lanceolatis alternis, caule ſubfolioſo. Italy. 6 | | £7 
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LITHOSPERMUM, GROM WEL. 


F this genus there is an Annual that is f ſeeds as ſoon as they are rips. They will then 
retty well known, as we have it in our | ſoon come up, and will flower early the ſummer 
fields in many parts, and often in ſuch plenty | following ; whereas, if they are kept until the 
as to incommode the induſtrious peaſant. It 15 | ſpring, they will ſometimes lie in the ground un- 
uſually called Baſtard Alkaner. - til the ſpring after before they appear. Any fofl 
The plant The root is oblong, red, and ſtrikes deep into | or ſituation will ſuit them; and after they have 
ſcribed. the ground. The ſtalk is round, rough, branch- once flowered in a garden, they will ſhed- their 
ing, and will grow to abour a foot and a half in | ſeeds, and come up without further trouble. 
height. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, of | This ſpecies is titled, Lithoſpermum ſeminibus TH 
a light-green colour, and are placed alternately | rugefis, corollis vix calycem ſuperantibus. Caſpar 
on the branches. The top of the plant produces | Bauhine calls it, Lithoſpermum arvenſe, ra- 
the flowers ſingly on ſhort footſtalks; they are | dice rubrd ; and Gerard, Anchuſa degener facie * 
ſmall, white, appear in June, and are ſucceeded | milli folis. It is common in our tillage-fields, 
by rough, ripe ſeeds in Auguſt. | and grows in moſt parts of Europe. | 
Cultare, The beſt culture of this ſpecies is to ſow the- | 
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LO BE LI CARDINAL FLOWER. 


1. Inflated Cardinal Flower. 
. Trachelium-leaved Cardinal Flower. 
3. French Cardinal Flower. 
4. Canada Cardinal Flower. 
5. Italian Cardinal Flower. 
6. Cape Cardinal Flower. | 
7. Upright Æthiopian Cardinal Flower. 
8. Procumbent African Cardinal Flower. 
9. Comole Cardinal Flower. 
10. Hairy Cardinal Flower. 
11. Long-flowered Lobelia. 


b . ſhort-lived ſpecies of this genus are, 
2 


1. Inflated Cardinal Flower. The ſtalks are 
upright, channelled, hairy, and grow to be two 
feet wp. The leaves are oval, ſlightly ſerrated, 
of a thin conſiſtence, and a light-green colour. 
The flowers terminate the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes, 
coming out from the wings of the leaves on long 
ſlender footſtalks; they are ſmall, and of a light- 
blue colour; they appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by large, inflated capſules, containing ripe 
ſeeds in September. f 

The ſeeds of this ſpecies ſhould be ſown in 
pots in the autumn, and kept from the froſt all 
winter; otherwiſe they will not come up early 
2 to flower and perfect their ſeꝛds the ſum- 
mer following. 
2. Tracbelium- leaved Cardinal Flower. The 
ſtalk is upright, and uſually divides into three 
or four ſmaller branches, which grow erect. The 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſlightly indented, 
and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come 
out in ſmall bunches from the ends of the bran- 
ches; they are ſmall, and of a purpliſh colour; 
they appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded 
by ſmall capſules, containing ripe ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. | 

The ſeeds of this plant alſo ſhould be ſown in 
the autumn in pots; and in the ſpring, when the 
plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they are deſigned to 
flower. This ſort will ſcatter its ſeeds, and 
ſpontaneouſly produce plants; which, if they are 
not killed by the froſt, will often be ſtronger and 
fairer than thoſe raiſed by regular ſowing. 

3. French Cardinal Flower. The ſtalk is erect, 
thick, and two feet high. The lower leaves are 
roundiſh, and indented ; but thoſe on the upper- 
parts of the ſtalks are ſpear-ſhaped, ſeſſile, ſer- 
rated, and of a thin conſiſtence. The flowers 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks in long 
looſe ſpikes ; they are of a bright-blue colour, 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, 
roundiſh capſules, containing ripe ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. | | | 

The ſeeds of this ſpecies muſt be ſown in the 
autumn, and when the plants come up in the 
ſpring, they muſt have ſimilar treatment with 
the former. | 

4. Canada Cardinal Flower. The ſtalk is 
round, erect, and about a foot high. The lower 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, but the upper ones are 


linear; they have no footſtalks, are obtuſe, en- 


tire, andigfow alternately. The flowers are pro- 


duced from the ends of the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes 


| 


p 
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they grow ſingly on footſtalks, which are uſually 
furniſhed with one ſmall leaf, and come out from 
the wings of the upper leaves; they are of a 


blue colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſceds ripen in the autumn. : 


5. Italian Cardinal Flower. The ſtalks are 


fender, branching, and, unleſs ſupported, lie © 


the ground. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ov 


and indented on the edges. The flowers co 
out ſingly from the ſides of the branches on long, 
ſlender footſtalks; they are ſmall, and of a blue 
colour; they will be in blow in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. - and 

6. Cape Cardinal Flower. The ftalk is up- Cape 
right, firm, and a foot and a half high. The  *-rromg 
lower leaves are oval and oblong ; the middle deſcribed 
ones are ſpear-ſhaped, and the upper ones ſmall 
and narrow. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the upper leaves, growing three toge- 
ther on a footitalk z they are ſmall, and of a 
yellow colour ; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

The laſt three forts may be raiſed on a hot-bed Culture. 
in the ſpring, and when they are of proper ſize, 

8 be removed to the places where they are 
deſigned to flower. | f 

7. Upright African Cardinal Flower. The Deſcrip- 
ſtalks are ſlender, branching, and about a foot Un Sh 
high. The leaves are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, *'* * 
indented, and fit cloſe to the branches. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
on long, ſlender footſtalks; they are ſmall, and 
of a blue colour ; they appear in July, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall, roundiſh capſules, containing 
ripe ſeeds in September. and 

8. Procumbent African Cardinal Flower. The 8 
ſtalks are ſlender, weak, and trailing. The African 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmall, and ſerrated on Cardinal 
the edges. The flowers come out on footſtalks Flower. 
trom the ſides of the branches ; they are ſmall, 
and of a blue colour; they appear in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

Thele laſt two forts are beſt propagated in the Oalture. 
manner of the firſt three ſorts. 

9. Comoſe Cardinal Flower. The ſtalk is Comoſe, 
round, upright, and about a foot higk. The 
leaves are narrow, indented, and fit cloſe to the 
ſtalk. The flowers come out in leafy ſpikes from 
the ends of the ſtalks; they appear in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. and ::- 
10. Hairy Cardinal Flower. The ſtalks are Hairy 
upright, hairy, and a foot and a half high. The Cardival 
leaves are oval, hairy, and indented on their Ion”! . 
edges. The flowers come out ſingly from the 
wings of the leaves on long, ſlender footſtalks; 
they are ſmall, and of a blue colour; they ap- 
pear in July, and the feeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 8 

Theſe two alſo require the ſame treatment as Cad. 
the firſt three ſpecies. . "Ei 

11. Long-flowered Lobelia is a Biennial of fg 
great beauty, but very tender, and hardly to be | obelia 
brought to perfection without the aſſiſtance of a deſcribes. 
ſtove. The root conſiſts of a few ſtrong, lig- 
neous fibres: The ſtalk: is upright, and about a 
foot high. The leaves are ipear-ſhaped, hairy, 

I indented, 
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indented. of a deep- green colour, and fit cloſe to 


the italks. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves on ſhort footſtalks;; tliey are 
of a white colour, and their tubes are flender, 
and often four inches long; they appear in June 


and July, and are ſuceceded by rurgid caplules, 


containing ripe ſeeds in September, | 

Tais plant is eaſily raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, 
ſoon after they are ripe, in pots filled with rich 
earth. All winter they muſt be protected from 
froſts, and in the ſpring plunged into a good 
hot-bed of tanner's bark to bring them up; uther- 
wile they often lie until the ſpring after before 
they make their appearance. When the plants 
are three inches high, each ſhould be ſet in a 
ſeparate pot, and again plunged into the bark- 
bed. They muſt be ſhaded at firſt, and con- 
ſtantly watered ; and as the weather encreaſes in 
heat, a larger ſhare of air muſt be allowed them ; 
and with this management they may remain all 
ſummer. In the autumn the pots -ſhould be re- 
moved into the ſtove, and plunged into the bark- 
bed, where they may ſtand to flower and perfect 
their ſeeds, which will be the ſummer following. 

1, Inflated Cardinal Flower is titled, Lobelia 
caule erecto, foliis ovatis ſubſerratis pedunculo lon- 
gioribus, capſulis inflatis., Van Royen calls it, 
Lobelia caule erecto brachiato, foliis ovate-lanceo- 
latis obſolete inciſis, capſulis inflatis. It is a native 
of Virginia and Canada. 

2. Trachelium-leaved Cardinal Flower is, Lo- 


belia caule erefto, foliis cordatis obſolete dentatis 


petiolatis, corymbo terminali. Plumier calls it, 
Rapuntium trachelii folio, flore purpuraſcente. It 
grows naturally in Virginia and Canada. 

3. French Cardinal Flower is, Lobelia caule 
erettiuſculo, foliis inferioribus ſubrotundis crenatis, 
ſuperioribus lanceolatis ſerratis, floribus racemoſis. 
Loefling calls it, Lobelia caule erecto, foliis lanceo- 
latis ſubdentatis, ſpicd laxd longs terminali , Guet- 
tard, Lobelia foliis oblongo-ovatis, floribus laxe ſpi- 
catis; Moriſon, Rapunculus galeatus Bien J. 
Solonienſis, flore violaceo minore; allo, Rapuntium 
urens Solonienſe; and Caſpar Bauhine, Draba flore 
ceruleo galeato. It grows naturally in the foreſts 
near Blois; alſo in Spain. 


_—_ 


— 
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4. Canada Cardinal. Flower is, Labelia caule 
eretto, folits lauceolato- linearihus obtuſcuſcults alternts 
integerrimis, racemo terminali. Tournefort calls 
it, Rapuntium Canadenſe pumilum, linarie folio. It 
grows naturally in Canada. 

5. Italian Cardinal Flower is, Lobelia caule 
proftrato, foliis lanceolatis ovatis crenatis, caule ra- 
mojo, pedunculis ſolitariis unifloris longiſſimis. Mi- 
cheli calls it, Laurentia annua minima, flore cæruleo; 
and Ray, Rapunculus aquaticus repens, flore cæru- 
leo inaperto, It is a native of Italy. 

6. Cape Cardinal Flower is, Lobelia caulibus 
erettis, Pts oblongis dentatis. Commeline calls 
it, Cheiranthus Africana, flore Iuteo, It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

7. Upright Zthio 
Lobelia caule patulo, foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, caule 
erefto ramoſo, pedunculis longiſſimis. Herman calls 
it, Campanula minor Africana, erini facie, flore 
_ caulibus erectis. It grows naturally in 

V. 1 

8. Procumbent African Cardinal Flower is, 
Lobelia caulibus procumbentibus, foliis lanceolatis 
ſerratis, pedunculis lateralibus. Herman calls it, 
Campanula minor Africana, erini facie, caulibus 
procumbentibus. It is a native of Ethiopia. 

9. Comoſe Cardinal Flower is, Lobelia foltis 
linearibus dentatis, ſpicd terminals folioſs. It grows 
naturally in Æthiopia. = | 

10. Hairy Cardinal Flower is, Lobelia fo- 
is ovalibus crenatis lanatis, floribus lateralibus 
ſolitariis. Burman calls it, Rapuntium foliis ſub- 


Rapunculus galeatus Aithiopicus ceruleus, birſutis 


| & ſubrotundis crenatis foliis; and Ray, Rapuntium 


Africanum galeatum, foliis oblongo-rotundatis den- 
tatis villaſis. It inhabits Æthiopia. 
11. Long-flowered Lobelia is. Lobelia foliit 
lanceolatis dentatis, pedunculis breviſſimis lateralibus, 
tubo corolle filiformi longiſſimo, Sloane calls it, 
Rapunculus aquaticus, foliis cichorei, fore albo : 
tubo longifſmb , and Plumier, Trachelium ſonchi 


folio, flore albo longifſimo, It grows naturally in 
Jamaica. 
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1 genus, at preſent, conſiſts only of one 
ſpecies, namely, Loeflingia. 


The ſtalks are tender, clammy, divide into 


deſelibed. numerous branches, and, unleſs ſupported, he on 


Method 


of propa- hot-bed in the ſpring. 


the ground. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, ſhort, 
and dentated on each fide. The flowers are pro- 


duced in ſmall, ſhort ſpikes from the wings of 


the leaves; they appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 

This plant is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a 

f the ſeeds are good, 

they will readily come up, when they muſt have 

as much free air as the weather will permit, to 


prevent their drawing weak; and they muſt have 


kt... 


water in ſmall quantities, which is apt to rot 
them in that tender ſtate. In May, or ſome 
moiſt day, if poſſible, they ſhould be taken up 
with a ball of earth to each root, and planted in 


| ſome open part of the garden, where they will 


flower and perfect their ſeeds, 
There being no other ſpecies belonging to 
this genus, it ſtands ſingly with the name Loe- 


flingia. It grows naturally on the ſunny ſides of 


the hills in Spain. 


* 
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pian Cardinal Flower is, 


rotundis bhirtis, flore ex alis ſolitario; Plukenet, 


Titles. 


Loeſlingia is of the claſs and order Triandris Claſs 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is an upright perianthium, com- in the 


Linnzan 


poſed 


and order 


Syſtem. 
The cha- 
raers, 
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poſed of five ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, perma- 
nent leaves, having a denticle on each ſide the 
baſe. | 
2. Cool LA conſiſts of five ſmall, oblong, 
oval petals, which converging form a globe. 
3. STAMINA are three filaments the length of 


the corolla, having roundiſh, didymous antheræ. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, three-cor- 


| oblong. 


8 1 


nered germen, a filiforme ſtyle that is ſome what 
broadeſt near the top, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPTUM is an oval, ſubtrigonal cap- 
2 formed of three valves, and containing one 
cell. f 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, oval, and 
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LOLIUM, 


F this genus there is an Annual called 


White Darnel. 
The The leaves eng broad at the baſe, pointed, 
plant rough, and of a dark-green colour. The ſtalks 


deſcribed. are round, hollow, jointed, and two or three feet 
high. The flowers come out from the tops of 
the ſtalks in bearded ſpikes; they appear in July 


and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and 
September. | 
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LOTUS, 


HE Annuals of * gow * IN 
; 1. Square- ed Bird's Foot Trefoi 
yo 2. Cl Bird's Foot Trefoil. 
3. Eſculent-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil. 
4. Twin-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil. , 
5. Ornithopodioide Bird's Foot Trefoil. 
— 1. Square-podded Pird's Foot Trefoil. The 
Square- ſtalks are ſlender, round, branching, a foot long, 
— and lie on the ground. The leaves are trifoliate, 
— oval, and have two ſmall leaves, growing one on 
Trefoil. each ſide the footſtalk at the baſe. The flowers 
come out ſingly from the joints on footſtalks, 
which oe corpihed with three leaves juſt below 
the flower-cup ; they are moderately large, and 
of a beautiful red or crimſon colour; they ap- 
pear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
pods, having at each corner a leaty membrane 
running the whole length, which contains ripe 


ſeeds in the autumn. ck 


Its ue: The pods of this plant were formerly dreſſed 
and eaten as Peaſe; for which purpoſe it was 
uſed to be raiſed. But it 1s now become out of 
uſe, ſince the introduction of the numerous better 

- eſculents into our kitchen-gardens. It is culti- 
vated, however, for the fake of the flowers, 
which are very beautiful, The general practice 


| rope. 
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BIRD's FOOT TREFOIL. 


| baſe of each footftalk. The flowers come out g ſcribed. 


{ footltalks; they are ſmall, and of a yellow co- 


DARNE LL. 


This plant riſes among the barley in many 
fields. | 

This ſpecies is titled, Lolium ſpice ariſtatd; 
ſpiculis compreſſis ariſtutis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Lolium ſpicis ariſtatis, radice annud. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen loliaceum, ſpicd' 
longiore, ſ. lolium Dioſcoridis; and Gerard, Lolium 
album. It is a native of molt countries in Eu- 


Titles. 


is to ſow them in patches here-and-there about 
the garden, but they have a very trifling look. 
In order to be ſhewn to the beſt advantage, they 
ſhould be made to form four or five rows of a 
confiderable length, at about a foot diſtance 
from each other. 

2. Conjugate-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil. The Conjugate 
ſtalks are numerous, branching, and about a 
foot long. The leaves are trifoliate, oval, acute, 
and on each fide the footſtalk have a ſhort leaf 
of an oblong, oval figure. The flowers grow 
two together on footſtalks, which proceed trom 
the wings of the branches; they are of a yellow 
colour, appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
conjugate pods, having four leafy, longitudinal 
membranes, and containing ripe tceds in the au- 
tumn. | and 

3. Eſculent- podded Bird's Foot Trefoil. The x(ctent: 
ſtalks are numerous, flender, trailing, and about podded 
a foot long. The leaves are trifoliate, roundiſh, Þ 4s 
and have ſmall bracteæ appendiculated at the Tuben 


ſingly from the ſides. of the branches on long 


lour; they appear in June and July, and are 
ſucceeded by ſingle, thick, arched pods, con- 
taining ripe leeds in the autumn. 

This 


2 
4. 


| 
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This plant is propagated for the ſake of the | 1. Square-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil is titled, Titles. 
s, which are eaten as Peaſe in the countrics | Lotus ns ſolitariis membranacen-quadran- 
where the plant naturally grows. | latis, bratteis ovatis. Van Royeu calls it, Lotus 
: 4. Twin-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil. The | teguminibus ſubſolitariis : angulis quatuor membra- 

2 ſtalks are ſlender, branching, procumbent, and | maceis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Lotus ruber, filiguũ an- 

— about a foot and a half long. The leaves are | guloſa; and Commeline, Lotus pulcberrima tetra- 
trifoliole, ſmooth, round, and appendiculated at | gonolobus, It is a native of Sicily. | 
the baſe of the foorſtalk. The flowers come out, 2, Conjugate-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil is, 
two together, on ſhort footſtalks from the ſides | Lotus leguminibus conjugatis membranaceo-quadran- 
of the branches; they are of a yellow colour, ulis, brafteis oblongo-ovatis, Boerhaave calls it, 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by two nar- otus luteus, filiqus anguloſd. It grows naturally 
row, taper, nutant, compreſſed pods, containing | in the South of France. | 
ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 3. Eſculent- podded Bird's Foot Trefoil is, 

and. 5. Ornithopodioide Bird's Foot Trefoil. The | Lotus leguminibus, ſubſolitariis gibbis incurvis, 

(nee ſtalks are very firm, upright, divide irregularly | Cafpar Bauhine calls it, Lotus pemaphylles, fili- 

n into numerous branches, and to a foot and | gud cornut4; Ray, Lotus edulis Cretica; and Mo- 

Foot a half or two feet high. The leaves are trifo- | riſon, Lotus oligeceratos Cretica lutea, filiquis binis 5 

Trefoil liate, and appendiculated at the baſe. The flowers | curvis propendentibus. It grows naturally in Italy, ; 

deſcribed. me out in cluſters from the wings of the ſtalks | Sicily, and Crete. 
on pretty long tootſtalks ; they are of a yellow 4. Twin-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil is, Lotus 
colour, appear in July, and are ſucceeded by flat, | Jepuminibus ſubbinatis linearibus compreſſis nutanti- 
arched, compreſſed pods, containing ripe ſeeds {| bus. Boerhaave calls it, Lotus, filiquis geminis, 
in the autumn. pertgying. It, grows naturally in moſt of the 

_ All theſe ſorts are propagated by ſowing the | ſouthern countries of Europe. E. 

ies ſeeds in the ſpring, in beds of light earth made | 5. Ornithopodioide Bird's Foot Trefoil is, 
fine, They ſhould be ſown in drills, and co- | Lotus Jeguminitus ſubternatis arcuatis compreſſis, 
vered ſcarcely a quarter of an inch deep. When | caulibus diff. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lotus 
they come up, they ſhould be thinned where | /liquis ornitbopodii ; and Commeline, Lotus pe- 
they are too cloſe, kept clean from weeds, watered | culiaris filiquoſa, It grows naturally in Sicily. 
in dry weather, and in June or July they will 
flower, and perfect their ſeeds in the autumn, | 
CERCLA DR YIRRLSRSGRRLDRDOIDSOTXTORURC EZLDARSIOS DDS PRHEOUER 
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F this genus there is an Annual of our gar- | Ludvigia capſulis cubicis apice perſoratis; in the 
O dens, called Virginian Yellow Willow- | Hortus Cliffort. Ludvigia capſulis ſubrotundis. Plu- 
Herb. | kener calls it, Lyfmachia non pappoſa flore luteo 

This The ſtalk is upright, firm, branching, and | majore, filigus caryophylloide minore, ex Virginia. 

plant about a foot high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, | It grows naturally in Virginia. 

Leden bed. long, undivided, and grow alternately. The Lugwigia is of the claſs and order Triandria 
flowers come out ſingly on footſtalks _ = Monogynia ; and the co are, Cab and 
wings of the leaves along the upper-parts 0 1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, permanent pe- order 
branches ; they are of n arcs colour, | rianthium, ſituated above the germen, and di- > 
appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen | vided into four ſpear-ſhaped, ſpreading ſegments. Syſlem. 

in the autumn. 2. CoROLLA is four obcordated, plane, patent, The cha- 

Catore: . This plant is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a | equal petals. racers. 


hot-bed, early in the ſpring. When the plants 
are fit to remove, each mult have a ſeparate por, 
and be aſſiſted by a freſh hot-bed, where they 
muſt be watered and ſhaded until ag fox 6 taken 
root. From this time they may be ened 


degrees to the open air ; and when this is ef- 
d, let them be turned out of the pots, with 
the mould at the roots, into ſome warm, fertile 


part of the garden, where 
perfe& their ſeeds. 

Titles, This ſpecies is titled, 7 . 
laxceolatis, In the Hortus Upſal, it is termed, 


they will flower, and 


vor. II. 
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folits alternis + 


Ff 


. STAMINA are four ſhort, erect, awl-ſhaped 
filaments, with fimple, oblong, erect antheræ. 
4. Pisrirrun conſiſts of a four-cornered ger- 
men ſurrounded by the baſe of the calyx, a cy- 
lindrical ſtyle the lenge of the ſtamina, and an 
obſoletely, four-cornered, capitated ſtigma. 
5. PExICarPIUM is a four-cornered, obtuſe 
capſule, crowned with the calyx, and containing 


four cells. 
6. SzeMINA, The ſeeds are numerous, and 
ſmall. | | | 
CHAP, 
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The plant 


GH. A F. 


LON ARI A. MOON-WORT, 


CCVIII. 


or SATTIN- 


FLOWER. 


F this genus is that well-known flower in 


our gardens, called Honeſty. 


The radical leaves are large, heart-ſhaped, ob- 
deſcribed. long, indented, hairy, and grow on long, hairy 
footſtalks, Among theſe riſes the flower-italk, to 


the height of about a yard; it is upright, firm, 
branching, hairy, often of a reddiſh colour, and 


garniſhed with leaves, which near the bottom are 


placed oppoſite, and grow alternately without 
any footſtalks. The flowers come out in cluſ- 
ters from the ends and ſides of the branches; 
they are of a purpliſh-red colour, appear in 
May, and are ſucceeded by large, flat, elliptical, 


. pellucid, fattin pods, containing ripe ſeeds in 


Variety, 


Speeies. 


Deſeri;- 
tion of 
Common 


Auguſt and September. | 
The ſattin whiteneſs of the pods, toge- 
ther with their ſoftneſs to the touch, has occa- 


ſioned this ſpecies being frequently called the 


Sattin Flower; and by this name only it is 
known in many parts. 


1 here is a variety of this ſpecies with larger 


pods, and paler-coloured flowers. 

The pods of both the ſorts being broad, nume- 
rous, tranſparent, and having a ſingular as well as 
beautiful look, are chiefly covered for orna- 


8 N A F 


LUPINUS, 


-- 


HE, extremely eaſy culture of the Lupine, 
the extraordinary beauty of the leaves on 

their firſt appearance, and elegance of the flowers, 
make them as deſirable Annuals as moſt we 
have in our gardens; and the remarkable fine 
fragrance of that ſpecies called the Yellow Lu- 
pine, joined to the above properties, entitles 
it to the preference of any of the Annual tribe. 
The variety alſo they cauſe from the different 
ſorts is not inconſiderable; for there are, 
. The Common Yellow Lupine. 
The Little Blue Lupine. 
. The Narrow-leaved Taller Blue Lupine. 
. The White Lupine. 
The Giant Lupine. 
The Cape Lupine. 


S ren 


1. The Common Yellow Lupine riſes with a 


round, hairy, branching ſtalk, to the height of 
about a foot and a half. The leaves are digitated. 


and each of them is compoſed of about nine 


treme ſmallneſs of the flowers. 


menting of rooms, by placing whole bunches of 


them in chimneys, &c. where they have a prett 
effect. N 


This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, Culture. 


ſoon after they are ripe, in any foil or ſituation , 
for nothing of that fort comes amiſs to them. 
After they have once flowered and ſhed their 
leeds, they will propagate themſelves, coming 
up in plenty all over the garden: Nay, in ne- 
glected gardens they will riſe among the weeds, 


and exhibit their ſattin- like, broad, far, pellucid 


pods, as if they belonged to the ſame fraternity. 
In ſhort, when they have once taken poſſeſſion 
of a place, they will afford you more plants than 
you can wiſh, diſdain the company of weeds, 
and require no trouble, except pulling them up 
where they appear in improper places, and where 
they come up too cloſe. | 

Honeſty is termed, Lunaria foliis oppoſitis. 
John Bauhine calls it, Lunaria major, /iliqud ro- 
tundiore; alſo, Lunaria major filiqud longiore ; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Vila lunaria major filiqud ro- 
tundd ; and Dodonzus, Viola latifolia. It grows 
naturally in Germany. 
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LUPIN E. 


oblong, narrow, pointed lobes, which join at 
their baſe to the footſtalk, and are hoary on 
both ſides. The flowers are large, and ornament 


Titles, 


the ends of the branches in looſe, whorled - 


ſpikes ; their colour is a bright-yellow, and their 
3 is equal to, if not ſuperior to any thing 
of the flowering tribe: It is ſo pure a ſweet, ſo in- 
offenſive, and exhilarating, that were I obliged 
to cultivate an Annual, and one only, it ſhould 
be the Yellow Lupine. 


- . . d 
2. Little Blue Lupine. This plant claims as Liale 
little notice as any of the ſorts, from the ex- Blue 


The ſtalk is up- 
right, firm, channelled, and will grow to be two 
feet and a half high. The leaves are digitated, 
and each is compoſed of about ſix or ſeven ob- 
long lobes; theſe join at their baſe, are a little 
hoary, and their colour is a blueiſh green. The 
flowers are produced from the ends of the bran- 
ches in ſhort ſpikes; they are of a light-blue 
colour, ſmall, and are fo often hid among the 


: leaves 


Lupine 
deſcribed. 


th. 
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leaves as to be unnoticed. Theſe produce, how- 
ever, more feeds than any of the forts ; they 
are almoit 1o0und, of a dark-brown colour, and 
variegated with a darkiſh-purple, a 
Nirrow- 3. Narrow-leaved Taller Blue Lupine. This 
leaved plant riſes with an upright, firm, branching ſtalk 
_ near the top, to the height of about a yard. 
de leaves are large, digitated, and grow upon 
long footſtalks; each ot them is compoſed of 
about nine or ten oblong, obtuſe lobes, which 
join at the bale, and their colour is a blueiſh- 
green. The flowers are blue, terminate the 
branches in whorled ſpikes, and are ſucceeded 
by plenty of roundiſh, variegated ſeeds. 

4. White Lupine hath a thick, branching, 
hairy ſtalk, which will grow to about two feet 
high. ' The leaves are digitated, and each 1s 
compoſed of ſeven or eight oblong, hairy lobes, 
which join at the baſe; they are downy, and 
placed on long. hairy toorſtalks on the branches. 

The flowers are large and white; they terminate 
the branches in loote {pikes, and are ſucceeded 
by whitiſh, flat ſeeds. | 
md . Giant Lupine will often grow to be four 
Lupine feet high. The ſtalk is thick, downy, hairy, 
cribed. and hranching. Lhe leaves are digitated, and 
grow on thick, hairy footſtalks; the lobes are 
hairy, narrow at the bale where they join, broader 
upwards, and are of a filvery-white colour. The 
flowers are large, of a beautiful blue colour, and 
often ſtained with red; th-y grow in whorls, 
form looſe ſpikes at the ends of the branches, 
and are ſucceeded by large, broad, hoary pods, 
ro ESTES about three large, compreſſed 
ceds.. 

The Roſe Lupine is a variety of this ſpecies, 
and differs from it only in the flowers being of a 
pale fleſh-colour. This is a ſort which is by 
many eſteemed ; but as Nature has denied them 
fragrance, and as they have a rambling look, 
they muſt yield to the Yellow Lupine 1a point 
of precedence. 

Cape ©” 6:*.Cape- Lupine. 
Lupine branching, hairy ſtalk ; 
Celctibec., 


White, 


Variety. 


This hath an upright, 
it differs from the 
others, inaſmuch as the leaves are ſimple ; 
theſe are of an oblong figure, hairy, and have a 
downy look. The flowers are produced in whorled 
ſpikes from the ends of the branches, and are 
tucceeded by downy pods, containing the ſeeds, 
All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by. ſowing 
the ſeeds in the ſpring. They ſhould be fown at 
different times, to continue the ſucceſſion of 
_ lowering ; though the firſt ſowing ſhould not be 
too early, unlels you have plenty of feeds to 
pare z becauſe if much rain happens, it rots 
them, and your trouble and expectations are deſ- 
troyed. But as they never perfect their ſeeds if 
the ſowing is deferred too long, it will be proper 
to let ſome be ſown for the ſake of gathering the 
iceds, as well as the beauty of the flowers, the lat- 


Cultare, 


border; and if rain does not happen immediately 
after to rot them, they will afford you ſeeds 
enough. Some ſceds alſo ſhould be ſown in the 
autumn, in a dry, warm border; and they will 


* 


ter end of March. Let this be done in a dry, warm 


— — — ¼—:t . — q —— — — — — — 


come up and often ſtand the winter well. Theſe 
plants will flower early the tummer following, and 
be ſure to afford you plenty of good ſceds. 

The Cape Lupines ſhould be {own in a hot-bed, 
to bring them forward; and out of this bed they 
ſhould not be removed. They ſhould have a 
deep frame, and the plants muſt be well protected 
until all danger of bad weather is over; they 
muſt all along have air in plenty, and be fre- 


quently watered, which will cauſe them to flower 
carlier and ſtronger. 


medicine; and a mixture of Alumen Saccherinum, 
the juice of Lemon, and the flowers of theſe ſeeds, 
afford an ointment much eſteemed by ſome la- 
dies, and is uſed to ſmooth the face, foften the 
features, and make the few charms they poſſels 
a little powerful. | | 

The Little Blue Lupine affords amazing en+ 
creaſe, far beyond that of our common Houle 
Peaſe and Beans; infomuch that in Italy they 
are frequently uſed as manure for the land. 
This is done firſt by parboiling them, to prevent 
their growth, and then ſowing them at the rate 
of about ſixteen buſhels to an acre. This fort 
is allo fowed ; and when the plants begin to 
flower, they are cut down and ploughed in, to 
improve the land. | x 

1. The Common Yellow Lupine is titled, 
Lupinus calycibus verticillus.s appendiculatis : labio 
ſuperiore bipartito, inferiore tridentato. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Lupinus ſylveſtris, flore luteo; 
and John Bauhine, Lupinus flore luteo, ſemine com- 
preſſo vario. It grows naturally in Sicily. 

2. Little Blue Lupine is, Lupinus calycibus 
ſemiverticillatis appendiculatis : labio. ſuperiore bi- 
fido, inferiore ſubtridentato, Caſpar Bauhine calls 


Baubine, Lupinus Hlveſtris, flere purpureo, ſemine 
rotundo vario. 


in Italy, Sicily, and the South of France. 


3. Narrow -leaved Taller Blue Lupine is, 


Lupinus calycibus alternis appendiculatis : labio ſu- 
periore biparlito, inferiore integro. Ray calls it, 
Lupinus anguſtifolius ceruleus elatior; and Rivi- 
nus, Lupinus fre cæruleo minore, This grows 
naturally among corn in Italy and Spain. 

4. White Lupine is, Lupinus calycibus alternis 
inappendiculatis: labio ſuperiore integro, inferiore 
tridentato. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is called, 
Lupinus caule compaſito. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Lupinus ſativus, flore allo; and Rivinus, Lupinus 
fore albo, Its natural place of growth is not 
certain. = 

5. Giant Lupine is, Lupinus calycibus alternis 
appendiculatis : labio ſuperiore bipartito, inferiore 
tridentato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lupinus pe- 
regrinus major, ſive villoſus, cæruleus major; and 


- ” 


grows naturally in Arabia, Spain, and the Medi- 

terranean iſlands. | 
6. Cape Lupine is, Lupinus calycibus alternis 

appendiculatis, foliis ſimplicibus oblongis villoſis. It 


| grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 


CH A P. 


ne ˖ 


The ſeeds of the White Lupine are uſed in yirwes of 


the ſeeds 


of che 


White 
Lupine. | 


Titles. 


it, Lupinus Hlveſtris, flore cærules; and John 


It grows naturally among corn 


John Bauhine, Lupinus exoticus birſutiſſimus. It 
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: HE Annuals of this genus are, which bend backward, and are placed alternately 
Species. 1. Small Wild Bugloſs. on them. The flowers are produced from the ends 
2. Narrow-leaved Oriental Bugloſs. and fides of the branches ; they are of a blue co- 
3. Hungarian Bugloſs. lour, and elegantly variegated ; they appear in 
4. Cretan Buglofs. | July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt 
Deſcrip- Small Wild Bugloſs. The root is ſimall heck plant 0 
Jeſcrip- 1. Sma ild Bugloſs. e root is ſmall, Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the | 
1 l and white, The ſtaik is ſlender, rough, divides | ſeeds, * after they — no in 2 — ſoil * 
Wild, into a few branches near the top, and is a foot and or ſituation. After they come up, the culture 
a half high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſinuated, they require will be only to thin them where they 
rough, hairy, and grow alternately on the ſtalk. | are too cloſe, keep them free from weeds, and 
The flowers are produced from ths ends and | after they have once flowered and ſcattered their 
ſides of the braechis on ſhort footſtalksz they ſeeds, plants enough for a ſucceſſion will ariſe 
are ſmall, and of a blue colour, appear in June, | without further trouble, 
and are occaſionally to be met with until the end 1. Small Wild Bugloſs is titled, Lycopfis foliis Tides. 
of ſummer. EA | Janceolatis hiſpidis, calycibus floreſcentibus erectis. 
3 2. Narrow-leaved Oriental Bugloſs. The ſtalk | Calpar Bauhine calls it, Buglaſſum minus ſylveſtre ; 
lenved is flender, rough, divides into a few branches | and Gerard, Bugloſſum ſylveſtris minor. It grows 
Ociental, near the top, and is a foot and a half high. The | naturally in fields and by way-ſides in England, 
leaves are oval, narrow, undivided, hairy, and | and molt cquntries of Europe, 
rough to the touch. The flowers, are produced 2. Narrow-lcayed Oriental Bugloſs is, Lycopfis 
from the ends and ſides of the branches on ſlender | foliis ovatis integerrimis ſcabris, calycibus erefis. 
footſtalks ; they are ſmall, and of a blue colour; | Tournefort calls it, Buglaſſum orientale anguſtifo- 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds | /ium, flore parvo ceruleo, It grows naturally in 
pen in September. : the Eaſt, * 
Honga- 3. Hungarian Bugloſs. The ſtalk is eight or 3. Hungarian Bugloſs is, Lycopfis foliis int 
rian, ten inches long, and lies on the ground. The | rimis, caule praſtrato, calycibus fruleſcentibus i , 
leaves are broad at the baſe, diminiſh gradually | pendulis. Rivinus calls it, Echioides fore pullo; 
to a point, are entire, hoary, and grow alter- | and Moriſon, Buglaſſum procumbens annuum 
nately. The flowers are produced from the tops | minimo flore. It grows in the ſouth-eaſt parts of 
of the ſtalks ; they are very ſmall, and of a dark | Europe. 
duſky- brown or black colour; they appear in | 4. Cretan Bugloſs is, Lycopfis foliis repandis 
3 June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt.dentatis callofis, caule decumbente, corollis cernuis. 
Cretan 4. Cretan Bugloſs. The radical leaves are ob- Van Royen calls it, Zycop/is foliis repando-dentatis 
Bugloſs . Jong, narrow, rough, indented, and covered with | and Moriſon, Bug/oſum annuum bumile. bullatis 
many white protuberances. The ſtalks are fix or | foliis, ore cærules eleganter variegato. It grows 
hr inches long, lie on the 4 and are | naturally in Crete. 
adorned with many narrow, bullated leaves, 
Err SH 
OY A P. CCXI. 
LYSIMACHIAA, LOOSESTRIFE. 
F this genus there are, ſhaped, narrow, ſmooth, glaucous, and Op- 
I. Small Glaucous Oriental Looſeſtrife. | py by pairs. The 4 come find 
Species. 2. Narrow-leaved Dark-purple-flowered Orien- ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks z' they are of a 
tal Looſeſtrife. | —— colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
1. Small Glaucous Oriental Looſeſtrife. The This plant is an Annual, and the ſeeds muſt . 
Small ſtalk is upright, of a greyiſh colour, and about | be fown, ſoon after they are ripe, in the autumn, 5 
| Glaucous ſix or eight inches high. The leaves are ſpear- | or carly in the ſpring, where they are to remain, 
oo_ fe | | When 


geicribed. 
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When they come up, they will require no trouble, 
except thinning them where they are roo cloſe, 
keeping therh clean from weeds, and watering 
them in dry weather. They will then flower 
ſtrong, and perfect their ſeeds. 

2. Narrow-leaved Dark-purple Oriental Looſe- 


The ſtaik is upright, and about a foot 
high. The leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, narrow, 
pointed, ſmooth, of a bright-green colour, and 


grow oppoſite by pairs. The flowers come out 
in looſe, oval ſpikes from the ends of the ſtalks, 
are of a dark-purple colour, and very beautiful ; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds 
ripen in the autumn. _ 

This ſpecies is a Biennial, and the ſeeds muſt 
be ſown in the autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe; 
for if they are kept until the ipring, they 1 
lie a whole year before they make their ap- 
pearance. When they come up, they muſt be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, be kept clean 


from weeds, and watered in dry weather all 


ſummer, In the autumn, a ſhare of them may 
be drawn out of the beds, and tranſplanted to 
other places; whilſt the others ſhould be left 
undiſturbed in the beds, at about a foot diſtance 
from each other. The ſummer following they 
will flower ſtrong, and perfect their ſecds. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is entitled, Ly/im2chia ra- 
cemis fimplicibus terminalibus, petalis obiuſes, fla- 
minibus corolli4 brevioribus, Van Royen calls it, 
Lyfimachia racemo terminali, foliis lanceolato-linea- 
ribus; Buxbaum, Lymachia ſpicata purpurea mi- 
nor; and Tilli, Lyfmachia ontentalis minor, foliis 
glaucis. It grows naturally in Media. 

2. The tecond ſpecies is, Jy/imachia ſpicis 
terminalibus, petalis lanceolatis, flaminibis corolla 
longioribus. In the Hortus Cliſfort. it is termed, 
Lyfimachia foliis lanceo!ats - linearibus, caulem & 
ramos-ſpicd ovatd terminante. Van Royen calls it, 
Lyſimachia foliis langgolato-linearibus, ſpicis termi- 
nalibus; and Commeline, Lyftmachia orientalis 
anguſtifolia, It grows naturally in the Eaſt. 
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1. Curled-leaved Mallow. 

2. Chineſe Mallow. 

3. Egyptian Mallow. 

French Mallow. 
Peruvian Mallow. 
Carolina Mallow. 
Dwarf American Mallow. 
. Ivy-leaved Mallow. 
Spaniſh Mallow. 
10. Limeh Mallow. 
11. Indian Mallow. 

1. The Curled - leaved Mallow derives its 
greateſt” beauty from its leaves, and the procerity 
of its growth ; for it will ariſe with an upright 
ſtalk to the height of eight or ten feet. The 
leaves are large, of a plealant-green colour, and 
form a very pictureſque figure. The main 
ſtalk is ſtrong enough to ſupport it in almoſt 
any ſituation; for I have ſometimes had it as 
thick as a moderate hedge - ſtake. It will be 
chiefly concealed from view, a foot or two above 
the ground, by the number of Jeaves that garniſh 
the ſide-ſhoots in plenty. They are moſt beau- 
tifully furbelowed, and attract the attention of 
all beholders. The flowers are ſmall, grow from 
the wings of the ſtalks in cluſters, and are chiefly 
concealed among the leaves; ſo that on their ac- 
count few perſons would think the plant worth 
propagating. It will be in blow in July. A 
tew of this ſpecies is ſufficient for any garden ; 
unleſs you chuſe a row of them to form the ap- 
pearance of a hedge, which at the back of a 


tinguiſhed among Gardeners by the names 


D 


P 


large border will look very pretty 


2. Chineſe Mallow. The ſtalk is upright, 


ſingle, herbaceous, and about a foot and a half 


higk. The leaves are angular, roundiſh, and of 


a a pleaſant-green colour. The flowers are ex- 


ceeding ſmall, of a white colour, and ſurround 
the ſtalk. in cluſters; they appear in June and 
July, and che ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
Vor, . 

93 


The 


HE chief Annuals of this genus are diſ-, 


joints. 


MA LL O W. 


This plant is cultivated by ſome perſons as a 
pot-herb ; though it is generally allowed by moſt 
who have tried it, to be much itterior to the 
herbs uſed for that purpoſe, 

3. The Egyptian Mallow. The ſtalks are 
ſlender, weak, and about a foot in length. The 
leaves are ſhaped like the hand, of a pleaſant- 
green colour, have their lobes invented, grow 
on long footſtalks, and ornament the plant in 
an agreeable manner. The flowers come out in 
cluſters from the tops of the ſtalks, but at the 
ſides they grow ſingly ; they arc ſmall, of a 
blue colour, and make but a poor ſhow, the 
petals being ſmaller than the calyx. 

4. French Mallow. This ſpecies has a trailing, 
branching ſtalk, about a foot and a half in 
length. The leaves are divided into five parts, 
which parts are alſo deeply divided at their ſides. 
The flowers are blue, ſtand upon long footſtalks, 
are produced in June, and their ſeeds ripen in 


'the autumn. 


5. The Peruvian Mallow ariſes with an up- 
right ſtalk to the height of about two or three 
feet. The leaves are large, and compoſed of 
teveral acutely-ſerrated lobes. The flowers are 
produced in June from the wings of the leaves 


but are ſmall, and have little beauty, 


Titles; 


Uſe of 
fr: 1% ast 
ſ; ecies. 


Poſerip- 
tion of 
ay p- 
tian, 


French, 


and the 


Peruvian. 


Mallow. 


ia cloſe ſpikes; they are of a pale. blue colour, 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with purple Variety 


flowers. 


6. Carolina Mallow. The ſtalks are ſlender, Carolisa 


lie on the ground, and often ſtrike root at the 

The leaves are roundiſh, grow on ſlen— 
der footſtalks, and have their 1 cut into 
many ſegments. The flowers come out from 
the ſides of the ſtalks on ſlender footſtalks; they 
are imall, of a red- brick colour, appear in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

7. Dwarf American Mallow. 


The ſtalk ig 29d 


Darf 


ſlender, woolly, branching a little, and about a «win 
foot high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, dow ny, Mal ow 
indented on their edges, and grow alternately o . 


the branches, 
G'g 8 


The flowers come out in {ſpikes 
rom 


__ 
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Spaniſh, 


Limeſe, 


and 
Indian 
Mallow 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


| Titles, 
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from the ends of the ſtalks, but at the ſides they 
grow lingly ; they are ſmall, of a pale-yellow 
or lemon colour, appear in July, and the feeds 
ripen in the autumn. | 

8. Ivy-leaved Mallow. The ſtalk is herba- 
ceous, erect, round, ſmooth, firm, and four or 
five feet high. The leaves are large, ſmooth, 
obtuſe, and much reſemble ſome of thoſe of the 
Common Ivy. The flowers are numerous, large, 
and of a beautiful red colour; they appear in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

9. Spaniſh Mallow. The ſtalk is upright, 
firm, and three or four feet high. The leaves 
are nearly round, indented on their edges, and 
of a dark-green colour. The flowers are nume- 
rous, very large, of a beautiful red colour, ap- 
pear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 4 

10. Limeſe Mallow. The ttalk is herbaceous, 
erect, and about three feet high. The leaves 
are large, compoſed of ſeyeral ſerrated lobes, and 

row on long footſtalks. The flowers come out 
in ſmall ſpikes from the wings of the leaves, 
appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 

11. Indian Mallow. The ſtalks are upright, 
herbaceous, and about two feet high. The leaves 
are heart-ſhaped, rough, and obtule. The flowers 
come out in cloſe ſpikes from the wings of the 
leaves; they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, ap- 
pear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 

The method of propagating all theſe ſpecies 
is ſo plain, that it cannot be miſſed. Sow the 
ſeeds how you will, and in what ſoil you pleaſe, 
in March, and they will come up, and flower 
before the end of the ſummer. | 

If you chuſe to have them flower early, ſow 
the ſeeds in the autumn, and the plants will 
come up, and be hardy enough for our winters. 
In the ſpring they will ſoon become very ſtrong, 
and will flower in June, 

After this, without any art or trouble, the 
will propagate themſelves ; nay, the greate 
trouble will be to keep them from overſpreading 
the ground; for they will ſcatter their ſeeds, and 
plants will come up in ſuch plenty, that they 
mult be hoed down like weeds. 
the caſe, let here-and-there one of the largeſt 
ſpecies, particularly thoſe of the Curled-leaved 
Mallow, remain in the places you would chuſe 
them to be; and they will be larger and earlier 
plants than thoſe raiſed from ſeeds ſown in the 
ſpring. 

As to the Dwarf American Mallow, and the 
more tender ſpecies, though they will ſcatter 
their ſeeds and come up, yet they are not ſo 
prone to increaſe, without art, in ſuch great 

lenty as the others. Let theſe, therefore, be 
own in a hot-bed early in March, and they wall 
ſoon come up, after which let the beds be un- 
covered, When they are about three. inches 
high, plant them out about a foot and a half 


aſunder in the places where they are deſigned to 
blow. 


I. The Curled-leaved Mallow is titled, Matva -: 


| Hiſpanid, fore amplo rubello. 


minibus lævibus. 


When this is 


caule erefto, foliis angulatis criſpis, floribus axilla- 
ribus glomeratis. Dodonæus calls it, Malva cri 
pa. It grows naturally in China and Syria. 

2. The Chineſe Mallow is, Malva caule eref9, 
foliis angulatis, floribus axillaribus glomeratis ſeſi- 
libus, calycibus ſcabris. Boerkaave calls it, Malva 
Sinen/is erefta, floſculis albis minimis. It is a na- 
tive of China, 

3. Egyptian Mallow is, Malva foliis palmatis 
dentatis, corollis calyce minoribus. It grows natu- 
rally in Ægypt. | 

4. The French Mallow is, Malva foliis radi- 
calibus quinquepartitis trilobis linearibus, pedun- 
culis folio caulino longioribus, caule procumbente. 

5. Peruvian Mallow is, Malva caule erecto 
berbaceo, foliis lobatis, ſpicis ſecundis axillaribus, 
ſeminibus denticulatis. It grows common in Peru. 

6. The Carolina Mallow is, Malva caule re. 
pente, folits multifidis, It is a native of Caro- 
lina, Sac” 

7. The American Mallow is, Malva foliis cor- 
datis crenatis, floribus lateralibus ſolitariis termina- 
libus ſpicatis. Breynius calls it, Althea Ameri- 
cana pumila, fore luteo ſpicato. It grows com- 
mon in the Weſt-Indies. 

8. Ivy-leaved Mallow is, Malva caule eres 

herbaceo, foliis quinquelobatis obtuſis, pedunculis 
petioliſque glabriuſculis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
' Malva hederaceo folio : allo, Malva folio ficus al- 
tera, Dalechamp names it, Malva major teriia. 
It grows naturally in Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. ' 
9. Spaniſh Mallow is, Malva caule erefo, fo. 
liis ſemiorbiculatis crenatis, calyce exteriore diphyilo. 
Plukenet calls it, Malva rotundifolia glabra ex 
It is a native of 
Spain. 

10. Limeſe Mallow is, Malva caule erefio her- 
baceo, foliis lobatis, ſpicis ſecundis axillaribus, ſe- 
It is a native of Lima. 

11. Indian Mallow is, Malva foliis cordatis 
obtufis ſcabris, floribus ſeſſilibus glomeratis arillis 
denis muticis crenulatis. Plukenet calls it, Matua 
Indica, abutili ſubrotundo folio, fore Iuteo ſpicato. 
It grows naturally in India. 


Malva is of the claſs and order Monadelphia Claſs and 


Polyandria; and the characters are, 


leaves. 


ſegments. 

2. CoROLLa conſiſts of five obcordated, præ- 
we gp plane petals, which coaleſce at their 
baſe. 

3. STAMINA are numerous filaments which 
Join at the bottom, and form a cylinder : Above 
they ſpread open, and are inſerted in the co- 
rolla, Their antherz are reniforme. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an orbicular germen, 
and a ſhort, cylindric ſtyle, with numerous briſtly 
ſtigmas the length of the Ryle. 

5. PeRICARPIUM is a round, depreſſed head, 
faſtened to the column. 

6. SEMINa are ſingle, and reniforme. 


C HAP. 


order in 

1. Cal vx is a double perianthium. The ex- 1 Lin- 
terior is compoſed of three acute, permanent gg. 
The interior is of one leaf, which is Tyecha- 
divided at the brim into five broad, permanent raters. 


— 
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HERE are only two ſpecies of this ge- 


nus yet known, one of which is a Peren- 


nial. The other is of ſhort duration, and is 


called Annual Martynia. 

Annual The ſtalk is robuſt, hairy, branching, and 

Martyaia three or four feet high. The leaves. are large, 

deſcribed. Mal, oblong, angular, obtuſe - pointed, entire, 
hairy, and poſſeſſed of a viſcous, .clammy matter. 
The flowers come out from the diviſions and 
ends of the branches in ſhort ſpikes ; they are 
very large, of a reg or purple colour, appear 
in July, and continue in ſucceſſion until the end 


of autumn, when good ſeeds from the firſt- blown 
flowers may be collected, and at which time. 


the plant decays. 


Caltare, ILhis ſpecies is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, 
early in the ſpring, in pots filled with rich gar- 


den- mould. The pots mult be then plunged up 


to the rims in a bark bed; and a ſlight ſprink- 
ling of water ſhould now-and-then be thrown 
upon the mould, the more effectually to facilitate 
the growth of the ſeeds. In this bed they muſt 
remain, with all careful management, until they 
are fit to remove; when each plant ſhould have 
a ſeparate pots ſhould be plunged again into a 
bark-bed, well-watered, and kept conſtantly 
ſhaded until it has taken root. After this, more 
air muſt proportionally be given them, eſpe- 
cially as the hot weather ſhall make it neceſ- 
ſary. When the roots of the plants have filled 
theſe pots, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger, 
at which time they muſt be plunged into a good 
bark-bed ; or rather, if there be a ſtove, they 
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ſhould be plunged into the bark- bed there, that 
their branches may have room to extend them- 


. ſelves. Being thus ſituated, and duly watered, 


they will flower ſtrong, continue in beau 
three or four months, and afford good ſeeds for 
a 8 LR 
his ſpecies is titled, Martynia caule ramoſo, Title 

foliis integerrimis angulatis. In * Hortus Ga nm 
it is termed, Martynia foliis dentatis. Houſtoun 
calls it, Martynia annua villoſa & viſcoſa, folio 
ſubrotundo, flore magno rubro. It grows naturally 
in New Spain. : | | 

Meartynia is of the claſs and order Didynamia (4,6 
Angioſpermia; and the characters are, and order 

1. CaLyx is a withering perianthium cut into in the 
five parts. Linnzan 


, | 8 ſt > 41 
2. CoroLLA is one bell-ſhaped petal. The Puch 


tube 1s patent, ventricoſe, and gibbous at the ;agers. 
baſe, where there is found a honey- juice. The 
limb is ſmall, and cut into five obtuſe and nearly 
equal ſegments, VEL 

3. STAMINA are four filiforme, incurved fila- 
ments, with connivent, connected antherz, There 
is a rudiment of a fifth filament between the 
upper ſtamina, | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an ablong germen, 
a ſhort ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 


1 


and a bilobed ſtigma. 18 4. Rs 

5. PERICARPLUM is a ligneous, oblong, gib- 
bous, quadrangular, biſulcated, acuminated cap- 
ſule, containing five cells, and opening in two 


directions at the top. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are oblong. 
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THERE are two Annuals of this genus, 
called, 


Species. 1. Corn Feverfew. 
2. Sweet-ſcented Feverfew. 
Deſerip- . Corn Fcverfew. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
tion of divide into a few branches almoſt from the bot- 
Corn tom, and grow to about a foot long. The leaves 
are large, finely divided into a multitude of nar- 


row parts, and grow alternately from the ſides 


of the branches. The flowers come out from 
the ends and ſides of the branches on ſuitable 
footſtalks; the rays are ſpreading, and of a pale- 
white colour, but the diſk is yellow: They ap- 
pear in June, and often continue in ſucceſſion 
the greateſt part of the ſummer. | 

and 2. Sweet - ſcented Feverfew. The ſtalk is 

Sweet» Weak, branching, and about a foot long. The 


Fever. 
few. 


; 


— — 


ſcented leaves are finely divided in the manner of Cha- | 


momile, and, when bruiſed, emit an 8 . 
odour. The flowers come out from the e 
and ſides of the branches on ſuitable footſtalks; 
the rays are white and deflexed, but the diſk is 
yellow and prominent : They are finely ſcented, 
and appear in ſucceſſion great part of the ſum- 
mer. | 

Theſe ſpecies are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds vlurej 
in the ales ſoon after they 9 or in 8 
the ſpring. When they come up, they will re- 
quire no trouble, except thinning them to pro- 

r diſtances, and keeping them clean from 
weeds. After they have flowered, the ſeeds will 
ſoon ripen, and a ſcattering will grow, and main- 
tain the ſucceſſion without further trouble. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Matricaria re- Titles, 
ceptaculis conicis, radiis patentibus, ſeminibus nudis, 
ſquamis calycinis margine æqualibus. In the Hortus 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING... 


Clifert. it is termed, Matricaria foliis ſupradecom- 
Poſitis ſetaceis, pedunculis ſolitariis. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Chamæmelum vulgare, ſ. Leucan- 


themum Dioſcoridis; and Lobel, Autbemis vulgaris. 
It grows naturally in cultivated fields in England, 
and moit parts of Europe. 5 
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\HE Annuals of this genus are. 
1 „ Mchilor Trefoil 
2. Round - podded Medick, . 

3. Radiared Trefbſft. 
4. Polymorphous Trefoil. 
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1. Melitot Trefoil. The ſtalks of this ſpecies 


are ſlender, herbaceous, about fix or eight inches 
long, and he on the ground. The leaves are tri- 
follate, ſmall, cut on their edges, and grow on 


footſtalks, on each ſide of which a ſmall leaf 


is ſituated. The flowers come out in ſhort, oval 


ſpikes from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks near 


the top, growing on longiſn footſtalks; they are 
of a yellow colour, appear in May, and continue 
in fuccefiion all ſummer, before the end of which 
ripe ſeeds from the firſt- blown flowers may be 
collected. STEW, | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies of lower 
growth, producing both ſmaller leaves and 
flowers. It is often called Hop Trefoil, from 
the flowers turning to a browniſh colour, and aſ- 
ſuming the appearance of hops. | 

2. Round - podded Medick. The ſtalks are 
herbaceous, ſlender, a foot and a half long, and 
lie on the ground. The leaves are pinnated, each 
being compoſed of two pair of oval, fpear-ſhaped 
folioles, terminated by an odd one; they are 
hoary, and grow alternately at the joints. The 
flowers grow four or five together on long 
footſtalks; they come out from the ends and 
ſides of the branches, are of a golden - yellow 
colour, make their appearance in , and July, 
and are ſucceeded by roundiſh, bairy, indented 
pods, containing ripe ſeeds in September. 

3. Radiated Trefoil. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
weak, herbaceous, and hardly a foot long. The 
leaves are ternate, ſmall, and a little hoary. 
The flowers come out from the ends and fides 
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2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Mairicaria recepta- 


culis conicis, radiis deflexis, ſeminibus Wadi, fqna- 


mis calycinis margint equalibus: Vaillant calls:it, 
Matricaria leucanthemos annua ſuaveolens, cbamæ- 
meli folio, ovariis albicenttbus. It grows chiefly in 
ſandy places in England and moſt parts of Europe. 
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| elde of all ef them are herbaceous, procum- 
1 dent, branching, in many diffuſe, and. longer or 


WNT carding. to the varieties. The Jeaves 
are. trifoliate,, 406 Beer or {maller according to 
the ſorts. e ſtipulæ are indented, and in 
ſome ſorts ciliated. The flowers are yellow, pa- 


pilionaceous, come out early in the ſummer, and 


continue in ſucceſſion to the end of autumn; 
they are ſucceeded. by fruit, known by the names 
of. Snails, Hedgehogs, &c. as above. 

All theſe ſorts are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring. - Any common garden - 
mould made fine will be ſuitable for them; and 
they ſhould be ſown. in patches, at any deſired 
diſtance, putting a very few ſceds of each 


ſort into the ground nearly together, and co- 


vering them over with icarcely a quarter of an 
inch depth of mould. When they come up, 
they muſt be thinned according to the ſorts. 
The ſmalleſt forts ſhould not have more than two 
plants left together; and of the moſt diffuſe kinds, 
all the plants in a place ſhould be drawn out, 
except one; or their branches will fo run into 
and crowd one another, that the fruit will be 
leſs perfect, and the beauty of the plant im- 
paired. 

If the ſeeds are ſown the end of March, they 


will flower in June; but in order to continue the 


ſame manner; and all the forts fregucntly pro- of the 
duce good plants from caſual feeds, which, falling G@& tree 


procumbente. In the Hortus Chfor!. it is termed, 
Trifolium leguminibus ſpicatis renifermibus nudis 
monoſpermis, caule procumbenie. Calpar Bauhine 
calls it, Trifolium pratenſe luteum, capitulo bre- 
viore; Fuchſius, Trifolium pratenſe luleum; Ray, 
Medica polytarpos fruttu mince compreſſa ſcabre 
Gerard, Trifolium luteum lupulinum; and Parkin- 
ſon, Trifolium montanum lapulinim, It grows na- 
turahy in ſandy meadows, fields, and paſtures, 
in England and moſt parts of Europe. 

2: Round- podded Medick is, Medicago legu- 
minibus reniformibus margine dentatis, feliis pin- 
natis.” Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Zoo ans f. i- 
guts bir/utis circinatis, It grows naturally in Italy 
and Spain. winds | 

| 3. Radiared 
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3. Radiated Trefoil is, Medicago leguminibus 


rem fermibus margine dentatis, foliis ternatis. Mo- 
riſon calls it, Medicago annua, filiqus falcats 
Ariatd; Caſpar Bauhine, Trifalium filiqus falcatd ; 
and Lobel, Lunaria radiata Italorum. It grows 
naturally in Italy. 

4. Polymorphous Trefoil is, Medicago legumi- 


| Medica Arabica. Cam. Hort. xcvii. t. 27. Tri- 
omg corbleatum, folio maculato cordato, Bauh. 
in. 39. | 
Coronata, Medicago fructu minimo, coronulam 
utrinque dentatam referente. Sauv. Monſp. 187. 
Medicago cochleata polycarpos annua, capſuld mini- 
| md coronata. Moriſ. Hiſt. II. p. 155, ſ. XXV. 


nibus cochleatis, ipulis dentatis, caule diffuſo. | TE, XV; f. 21, Medica coronata cherleri parvd. 

Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Trifolium cochleatum, | Bauh. Hiſt. II. p. 386. Trifolium folio obtuſo, 

fructu nigro hiſpido. - | felliculis coronatis. Bauh. Pin. 329. Prodr. 141. 

The racks of this ſpecies ſtand | n. 13. * bots, 1 3 
in authors with, the following titles: d gidulg. icago triphylla, leguminibus co 

Orbicularis. Medicago leguntinibus folitariis | 2 moſs, foliolis inferioribus cuneiformibus re- 

cochleatis compreſſis planis, flipulis ciliatis, caule tufis, fuperioribus ſubrotundis. Dalib. Parif. 231. 

| 

| 

| 
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Ziffuſo. Sauv. Monip. 186. Medica Major di- | Medica birſuta, echinnis 1igidioribus. Bauh Hiſt. II. 
carpos caꝑſuld compre(ſi orbiculatã nigrd pland oris p. 383. Trifolium jruciu compreſſo ſpinis borrido. 
criſpis. Moriſ. Hiſt. II. p. 152, ſ. II. t. xv. f. 1. Bavh. Pin. 329. 
Medica erbiculata. Bauh. Hiſt, II. p. 384. Tri- Ciliaris. Medicago leguminibus congeftis glo- 
ſolium cocbitatum ſ. ſcutellatum, folio latiore, frullu bels hiſpidis, ftipulis ciliatis. Sauv. Monſp. 186. 
minuto obtuſe. Bauh. Pin. 329, Prodr. 140. Medica annua frufis ciliari. Tournef. Init. 40. 
Scutellata. Medica cochleata wajor dicarpos, | Trifolium frudtu cochleato ciliari. Magn. Monſp. 
capfuld rotunds gleboſd ſeuteilard, Merit. Hits II. | 
p 152, ſ. II. t. xv. f. 4. Medica ſcutellata. 
auh. Hiſt. III. p. 384. Triſellum cochleatum, 
fructu lat iore. Bauh. Pin. 329. | 
Tornata. Medica tornata major & minor lenis. 
Park. Theatr. 1116. | | | 
Turbinata. Medicago fructu turbinato. Sauv. 


— 


269. 8 1 1 | 
 Hirſuta. Medicago liguminibus ſolitariis glo- 
baſis breviſſime echinatis, fkipulis ſerratis. Sauv. 
Medica echinata birſuta. Bauh. 
I. p. 386. Trifolium ecbhinatum arvenſe. 
| Bauh. Pin. 2 


29, 5 | 
Mind. y Medicago leguminibus cochleatis acu- 


”- 


Monſp. 186. 
Hiſt. 


Monſp. 187. Medica dicarpos, fruftus capſuld | leis uncinatis alternis externe donatis, lis in- 
tur binatd rugaſd. Moriſ. Hitt. II. p. 133. Me- | tegris. Guett. Stamp. 249. Dalib. Pariſ. 230. 
dica magna turbinata. Rauh. Hift, II. p. 383. Medica echinata minima. Bauh. Hiſt. II. p. 386. 
Trifolium cochleatum turbinatum, fructu compr Trifolium ecbinatum, fructu minore. Bavh, Pin. 


eblongo. Bauh. Pin. 329. 330. 
Muricata. Medica cuchleata dicarpos, capſuls ? 


Laciniata. Medicago frufiu ecbinato, foliis 1. 
ſpinaſd rotundd minore, Moriſ. Hiſt. II. p. 153, 


nearibus dentatis. Sauv. Monſp. 187. Trifolium 
l. II. t. xv. f. 11. fruttu echinato, foliis eleganter 4 at. Magn. 
Arabica. Medica cochleata minor polycarpos Monſp. cchixi. t. 250. Trifolium coc hleatum ſpi- 
annua, capſuls majore alld, folio cordato maculi | noſum Syriacum, foliis laciniatis. Brey n. Cent. lxxxi. 
fuſed. Moriſ. Hilt, II. p. 144. f. II. t. xv. f. 17. (t. 34. Si 4 
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MEL AMPYRUM, COW-WHEAT. | 


F this genus there are five diſtinct ſpecies, {- in looſe ſpikes from the ends of the branches, 


all Annuals, called, and are of a purple colour ſtriped or ſpotted 

bpeciz, 1. Wild Cow- Wheat. with yellow ; they appear in June and July, and 

2. Purple Cow- Wheat. the ſeeds ripen in Aug | 

3. Blue Cow-Whear. } 3- Blue Cow-Wheat. The ſtalks are ſlender, Blue, 

4. Meadow Cow- Wheat. | ſquare, ſend forth branches by pairs, and grow 

5. Creſted Cow-Wheat. to about a foot high. The leaves are long, 
Deierip- 1. Wild Cow-Wheat. The talk is lender, | ſpear-ſha 
3 ſquare, weak, ſends out branches by pairs, and | ot 


grows to about a foot hi The leaves are ob- 
long, pointed, of a thin conſiſtence, and | ! | 
oppoſite by pairs at the jomts. The flowers | 1 ſpear - 
come out two together along the ſides of the | pear in July, and the feeds in Auguſt. 
branches, are of a yellow colour, long, and | , + ow Cow-Wheat. The ftalks are flen- and 
gaping z they appear in July, and "the ſeeds | der, punt, and fend out branches. by pairs like Meadow 
ripen in Auguſt and September. | the . The leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, — 
Purple, 2. Purple Cow-Wheat. The ſtalk is upright, | | grow oppoſite to each other at the 
ſquare, hairy, uſually of a purpliſh colour, ſends | joints. The flowers are produced by yes from 
out branches by pairs, and is about a foot high. of. the branches, and are of a white 


the 
The leaves are oblong, jagged on their edges, | colour, having two yellow ſpots on the under 
y appear in July 


and of a purpliſh colour ; thofe at the lower | tp, ard their tops cloſed ; 
parts of the plant are broad at the baſe, but the | and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
upper ones are narrow. The flowers come out] There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow 
Vor. II. flowers. | 
H h h 5. Creſted _ 


Variety. 
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210 GARDENING. 
a 6. Creſted Cow-Wheat. The ſtalk is lender, m4 ceruled;, and Cluſius, Parittaria filoefris J. 
Wheaz branching by pairs, and about a foot high. The | Ir grows naturally in molt of the northern coun- 


deicribed. leaves are narrow, and grow oppoſite to each 

other on the branches. The Were are pro- 

duced from the tops of the ſtalks in quadran- 

ular ſpikes, are of a yellow colour, appear in 
Yay: and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

There 1s a variety of this ſpecies with white, 
and another with purple flowers; and all of them 
are beautifully ſpotted on their under lip with 
colours of an oppoſite nature. 

Method All theſe ſpecics are propagated by ſowing the 
of propa · ſeeds, in almoſt any foil or ſituation, in the au- 
tion. tumn ſoon after they are ripe, or in the ſpring 

following. When they come up, they will re- 
quire no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
weeds, 

They are ſaid to be admirable far fattening 
of cows and oxen, for which purpdſes they are 
cultivated in ſome places. A coarſe bread is 
made of the ſeeds of theſe plants, which by 
many perſons is laid to be hearty, pleaſant, good 
food, but by others is deemed very unwholeſome 
and diſag: eeable. | 
1. Wild Cow .- Wheat 3s. titled, Melampyrum 
floribus ſecundis lateralibus, conjugationibus remotis, 
corollis biantibus. Haller calls it. Malampyrum 
floribus ſparſis ſeſſilibus binatis, ſohis omnibus, indi- 
vi/is, John Bauhine calls it, Melampyrum Hylva- 
ticum flore luteo, ſive ſatureja lutea Sfylveſtris., 
Gerard, Cratæogonon allum; and Parkinſon, Cra- 
tæcgonon vulgare. It grows naturally in woods 
in England and moſt of the northern countrics 
rr ili nigh 8 
2. Purple Cow- Wheat 1s, Melampyrum ſpicis 
conicis laxis, bracteis dentato ſetaceis. Van Royen 
calls it, Melampyrum foliis lacini alis laxe ſpicatis; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Melampyrum pur puraſcente coms ; 
allo, Melampyrum lanuginoſum. Beticum ; and Do- 
donæus, Triticum vaccinum. It grows naturally 
among the corn in England and moſt countries 
of Europe. | 

3. Blue Cow-Wheat is, Melampyrum floribus 
ſecundis lateralibus, brafteis dentatis cordato-lan- 
ceclatis, ſummis coloratis ſterilibus, calycibus la- 
natis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Melampyrum co- 


Varieties. 


* 


Titles. 


1 


— 


tries of Europe. 5 | 

4. Meadow Cow-Wheat is, Melampyrum flo- 
ribus ſecundis lateralibus, conjugationibus remotis, 
corollis «lauſis. In the Flora Lappon. it is termed, 
Melampyrum foliis lanceolatis, florum paribus re- 
motis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Melampyrum lu- 
teum latifolium; and Ray, Melampyrum latifolium 
flore albo, labio inferiore duabus maculis luteis diſ- 
tinftis. It grows naturally in meadows and paſ- 
rures in England and molt of the northern parts 
of Europe. | 

5. Creſted Cow-Wheat is, Melampyrum ſpicis 
quadrangularibus, brafets cordatis compattis denti- 


| culatis imbricatis.; Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Me- 


lampyrum luteum anguſtifolium; alſo, Melampyrum 
luteum, linarie folio, Plukenet, Melampyrum an- 
guftifolium criſtatum; and John Bauhine, Melam- 
pyrum criſtatuin, flore albo & purpureo. It grows 
naturally in woods, foreſts, among thickets, &c. 
in England and moſt of the northern countries 
of Europe. | f 

Melampyrum is of the claſs and order Didyna- 
mia Ang ioſpermia; and the characters are, 


lender ſegments. | 
2. CorOLLA is one ringent petal. The tube 
is oblong, and recurved. Ihe limb is com- 
preſſed. The upper lip is galeated, compreſſed, 


Claſs 
and ordet 


the 


- Linnæan 
1. Calvx is a monophyllous, tubular, per- Sy dem. 


manent perianthium, divided at the top into four io. Chae 
Tactels, 


intended at top, and the tides are bent back. . 


The lower lip is plane, erect, the length of the 
upper lip, and divided into three equal, obtuſe 
legments. 

3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped, curved fila- 
ments, hid under the upper lip, of which two 
are ſhorter than the others, having oblong an- 
there. | | wt 

4. PisTiLLuM conſiſts of an acuminated ger- 
men, a ſimple ſtyle the ſituation and length of 
the ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPTUM is an oblong, oblique, acu- 
minated, compreſſed capſule, formed of two 
valves, and containing two cells. 

6. SEMINa. The ſeeds are two, oval, and 
gibbous. 
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HERE is a Biennial of this genus, called 
The Shrubby Calamint. 

It is a low plant, ſeldom riſing to the height 
of a foot. The (talks, e are ſhrubby, 
and put forth ſlender ſide- branches oppoſite to 
each other. The leaves alſo grow by pairs, are 
oval, pointed, hoary, and very much reſemble 
thoſe of Marum. The flowers terminate the 
ſlalks in whorled ſpikes; their colour is white, 
and each ſeparate flower is but very ſmall; they 
will be in fall blow in July, and are ſucceeded 
by ripe ſeeds in September. This plant ſmells 
very much like Penny-Royal. 


The plant. 
deſcribed. 


The beſt way of propagating it is by ſowing | 


1 


— ————. 


{ 


{ 
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of the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe, in the places where they are deſigned to 
remain. The place ſhould be warm, and well- 
ſheltered; and where the plants come up too 
cloſe, they ſhould be thinned to proper diſtances. 
Keep them clean from weeds, water them in 
very dry weather, and many of them will flower 
the ſummer following ; while no ſmall ſhare of 
the leaſt forward plants will reſerve their bloom 
for the following ſummer. 


This ſpecies is alſo eaſily propagated by cut- Culture» 


tings. Plant theſe, in any of the ſummer- 

months, in a ſhady border. Water them at the 

ſame time, and repeat it every evening, and den 
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will ſoon find your cuttings in a growing ſtate ; 


= 


but they ſeldom make. ſuch handiome plants as 
thoſe raiſed from ſeeds. 

As this ſpecies is liable to be deſtroyed by 
very ſevere winters, it would ,be adviſcable, to 
enſure the ſort, to fix a plant or two in pots to 


Ihe Shrubby Calamint is-titled, Meliſſa ramis Titles. 


attenuatis, | folits ſubtus toment:fis, caule fruticoſo. 
Van Royen calls it, Meliſſa caule fruticoſo, ramis 
verticillatis ; and Tournetort, Calaminiba Hiſpa- 
nica fruteſcens, mari folio, It grows naturally in 
Spain. 


6ꝙ—ͤ— 


be removed into the green-houſe, if there ſhould 
be oecaſion. N ee 
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1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Melorbin Noribus 


| 
F this genus are, 8 tit | Y | 
folitariis, capſulis depreſſis pentagonis 7 angulis abtufis Titles. 


1. Currant-leaved Melocbia. (IKEA 


youu: 2. Jews Mallow-leaved Melochia. ciliatis, Brown calls it,  Melpchia ert minor, 

3. Betony-leaved Melochia. foliis ovatis ſerratis: petiolis geniculatir; and Houſ- 

1 | OTIS I | toun, Abutilon Americanum, ribeſit folus, fore car- 
Deſcrip® x. Currant leaved Melochia. The ſtalk is etect, 


tion of : . — 
Currant= tender, branching, and a foot and a half high. 


leeved, The leaves are oval, ſerrated, and grow on foot- 

ſtalks. The flowers come out ſingly from the 

wings of the leaves; they are of a line fleſh co- 

lour, appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſuc- 

ceeded by rough, depreſſed, pentagonal capſules, 
containing ripe ſæeds in the autumn. ; Tferu-uren. It grows naturally in India. 

and 2. Jews Mallow-leaved Melochia. The ſtalk 3. The third ſpecies is, Melochia foribus um- 

Jws divides into numerous branches, which are very | bellatis axillaribus, capfulis pyramidatis "pentagonis : 

woe rough, and ſpread themſelves every way. The | angulis mucronatis, foliis tomentofis. Brown calls [| 

Melcchia, leaves are nearly heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, plicated, it, Melochia fruteſcens, foliis ſubincanis villoſis ob- | 

ſublobed, and ſerrated; The flowers come out | longo-ovetis crenato-ſerratis, floribus racemsſis, cortice 

in ſmall heads. at the ends of the branches; they | fwuſco; and loane, Abutilon berbaceum procumbens, 

are of a pale: purple colour, with yellow bottoms; | betonice folio, flore purpureo. It grows naturally 

in molt of the Weſt Indian iſlands. 1 


they appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds | 
| Melechia is of the claſs and order Monadelpbia (I 


nes, fruFia pentageno aſpero. It grows naturally 
in America. war 1 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, M lochia floribus 
caprtatis ſeſſilibus, tapſulis ſubrotundis. Dillenius 
calls it, Melochia corchort folio, Plukenet, Althea 
peregrina, longiore betonice folio, floribus albis per- 
exiguis, capſulis are conglomeratis; and Rheede, 


— ——_y— — en 


—— —— — 


npen in the autumn. 


Varieey, There is a variety of this ſpecies with ſmall | Pentandria; and the characters are, and order | 

white flowers. 1. Cal rx is a monophyllous, permanent pe- in the | 
B:tony- 3. Berony-leaved 1Melcchin. The ſtalks in one | rianthium, cut at the brim into five ſemioval, Linnzan | 
_ variety are herbaceous, branching, and procum- | acute ſegments. he the 
deler bed. bent; in another, ſomewhat ligneous, upright, 2. CorOLLA conſiſts of five large, obcordated 


firm, and five or fix feet high.- The leaves are | patent petals. 
oblong, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, plicated, and 3. STAMINA. The filamentary tube involves 
doviny. The flowers are produced in umbels at | the germen, and has five diſtin, ſimple an- 
the wings of the leaves ; they are large, and of | therz. h 
a purple colour; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 

Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by ſowing the 
ſeeds on a flight hot-bed in the ſpring. When 
they are grown tolerably ſtrong, they ſhould be 
iet abroad on ſoms moiſt day, obſerving to pre- 
lerve a ball of earth to each reot, in ſome warm, 


> raCters. | | 


4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and five awl-ſhaped, erect, permanent ſtyles the | 
N 


length of the ſtamina, with ſimple ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, pentangular 
capſule, containing five cells. | 
6. SeMEn, The ſeed is ſingle in each cell, | 
roundiſh on one ſide, and angular and compreſſed | 


Culture, 


well-ſneltered part of the garden, where they | on the other, | 
vil grow, and perfect their ſerds. | 
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a A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
C H A P. CCXIX. 
ME LOT H RI A., SMALL CREEPING 
CUCUMBER, 
HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus yet x This being the only ſpecies of the genus, it is 
known, called; Small Creepin * meta termed ” ag Moot ria. Fad g calls it, Title 
The The ftalk is fender, jointed, poſſeſſed of ten- | Cucumis parva repens Virginiana, fruftu minimo; 
| 15-0 0 drils, lies on the ground, and ſtrikes root at the } Sloane, Cucumis minima, frutiu ovali nigro lævi; 
joints. The leaves are angular, roundiſh, rough | and Plumier, Bryonia, olive frufiu, minor. It 
to the touch, of a dull-green colour, and grow | grows naturally in Canada, Virginia, and Ja- 
ſingly at the joints on ſhort, ſtrong footſtalks, | maica, : 
The flowers come out from the Wings of the PR 
leaves on ſhort footſtalks; they are of a Melothria is of the claſs and order Tyiandria orger 
yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and | Menegynia; and the characters are, in (he 
are ſucceeded by oval, ſmooth, black berries, a | Loren 
which ripen in September. 1. Car rx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, ſwel- * 1 
e This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds ling, deciduous perianthium, placed on the ger- dei. 
on a hot-bed in the oily, in the manner of | Men, and indented in five parts at the top. 
Cucumbers ; and as the plants ſtrike root at the 2. CoRoLLa is one rotated petal, The rube is 
joints as they extend themſelves, they receive the length of the calyx, and grows to it. The 
nouriſhment from every part, and make amazing limb is plane, and divided into five obtuſe ſeg- 
progreſs; the redundant ſhoots, however, may ments. hy i 
LC eaſll nipped off, and a ſhare only ſufficient to 3. STAMINA are three conical filaments in- 
cover the bed properly, ſuffered to remain. Thus | ſerted in the tube of the corolla, and of the ſame 
they may be brought to flower in June or earlier, | length with it, having roundiſh, compreſſed, di- 
if neceſſary; but as they are only raiſed here for dymous anther. 
the ſake of variety, when numerous kinds of 4. P 1STILLUM Conliſts of an oval, oblong, 
plants are intended to be exhibited, the beſt way acuminated germen ſituated under the calyx, a 
will be to ſow the ſeeds on a moderate hot-bed, | cylindrical ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
about the beginning of April, and they will be three thickiſh, oblong ſtigmas. $ 
early enough to produce plenty of flowers and | . 5: PERICARPIUM is an oval, oblong berry, di- 
good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. vided into three parts, 
Its uſes. The fruit is about the ſize of a ſmall olive, and | 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, oblong, 
is uſed as a pickle, when green, by the Ame- | and compreſſed. 
ricans. 
928 88 280 285 288 2865 28 2856 6 ISL U WA esse AAN. 
G NR P. CCRXX. 
MERCURIALTS, MERCURY, 
F this genus there is an uſeful Annual, called, This ſpecies is a uſeful pot-herb, and by man 5 
O — Mercury. | | l that —_—: As a Dye arr — 
The ſtalk is thick, branching, jointed, and | it is in great eſteem, being one of the five emol- & it. 
The about a foot high. The leaves are ipear-ſhaped, | lients it is opening, affords a uſeful ſyrup to pro- 
plont indented, ſmooth, and uſually of a pale-green | cure a gentle laxative, and is often an ingredient 
deſcribed. The flowers come out in ſpikes from 


colour. 
the tops and ſides of the branches, and there will 
be male and female ſpikes on different plants; 
they appear in June, and continue to ſhew them- 


ſelves almoſt all ſummer, neither is there wy 


end of the ſeeds they will afford for a ſucceſ- 
ſton, 


in giyſeers, 
is plant is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon Culture: 


| after they are ripe, or in the ſpring. When they 


come up, they will require no trouble, except 
thinning them to proper diſtances, keeping them 
clean from weeds ; and when the ſeeds are ri- 
pened, ſwarms of freſh plants will come up all 


over 
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Tules. 


over the ſpot; and it will be very difficult, ſhould 
you chuſe it, afterwards to get rid of it. 

* This ſpecies is titled, Mercurialis caule brachiato, 
feliis glabris, floribus ſpicatts. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Mercurialis teſticulata, ſ. mas; and Dodonæus, 


| 


mina. It grows common in England, being 
found upon dunghills, by way-ſides, about vil- 
lages, &c. It alſo grows naturally in France, 
from whence we firſt probably had the ſeeds, and 


| in moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
Mercurialis mas; allo, Merecurialis ſpicata /. fe- 
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ME SEM R TA, HE NU M. "FIG MARIGOED. _ 
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F this genus there are theſe remarkable An- g. Coptic Kai. The Ralk is herbaceauis, thick, Coptic 
nuals, oo et age | and forked, The leaves are long, taper, ſuccu- KU. 
1. The Ice Plant. PE r lent, diſtinct, and hairy. The flowers are pr | 
bpecie% 2. The Egyptian Kali. duced ſingiy from the divſions of the branches, 
3. The Coptic al. BEE OILS and have no footſtalks; their colour is white; 
4. The Cape Annual Fig Marigold. they have yellow; ſtamina, twelve ſtyles, and 
III | ave, ſucceeded by turbinated, retuſe, compreſſed 
0 1. The Ice Plant is propagated for the ſingula” | capſules,. fulbof roundiſh, ſtrated ſeeds. and 


=: and beautiful oddneſs of its appearance; it being] 4. s Annual Fig Marigold. This plant Cape 1 
1 a large ſucculent plant, lying proſtrate on the hath a white, taper, herbaceous italk, poſſeſicd of Fix Mark 
Flaa, ground, and beſpangled all over with ſilvery rickly hairs, growing on it in cluſters. The gold 

b 82 


particles, glittering gems, and pellucid icy pim- 


A 
Kali, 


gyptian 


ples or bubbles, ſo as to cauſe a luſtre not com- 
monly met with in the vegetable world. | 
The ſtalk is round, thick, juicy, and divides 
into a number of branches, and theſe again into 
ſmaller ; ſo that it ſpreads itſelf- all around, and 
covers with its leaves a circle of five or fix feet 
in diameter. The leaves are of an oval figure, 
ſhort, obtuſe, ſucculent, waved on their edges, 
and placed alternately on-the branches. The na- 
tural colour both of ſtalks and leaves is a pale- 
green; but they are covered over ſo plen- 
tifully with theſe pellucid, glittering pimples, 
full of moiſture, that when the ſun-ſhines on the 
plant, it appears like one that is adorned by the 
piercing ſeverity of a ſharp froſty night. Hence 
the name Ice Plant has been vulgarly given to 
this ſpecies. In fome parts it goes by the name 
of Silvery Ficoides. The Dutch call it, Cryſtalline 
Ficoides; and ſome of our politer Gardeners call 
it Diamond Ficoides; while others, affecting ſtill 
harder names, term it Diamond Meſembryanibe- 
mum. 
The, flowers are numerous when the plant is 
confined, but are few, where it wantons in 
all its luxuriancy, and is planted abroad in a 
rich ſoil. Their natural colour is white, though 
they are often tinged with red or crimſon; they 
grow from the ſides of the branches on very ſhort 
ootſtalks, and by proper management will afford 
plenty of ſeeds for a ſucceſſion, _ , 
2. Egyptian Kali, This is a procumbent 


road, obtuſe, and ciliated at the baſe. From 
the center of theſe others ſmaller are produced, 
and theſe again ſend forth others, The ſt; 
are ſlender, roundiſh, and un ben The 

cylindric, 


_ leaves growing on them ate nearly 


- obtuſe, "ciHated; ” and placed alternately; . The 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 
on thick  fo6otſtalks ; their colour is white, and 
oy never bring their ſeeds to perfection in our 
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plant. The leaves are very thick, ſugculent, 


1 


aves are plane, broad, ſpear ſhaped, diſtinct, 
and à little ciliated. The flowers are of a ſul- 
phur colour; the petals are very narrow, nume- 
rous, and acute, and they grow on prickly, hairy 


| footſtalks. | | 


This ſpecies hath been but very few years 
introduced into the European gardens, 

All theſe forts are raiſed by fowing the , ſeeds 
on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring. This, hot- 
bed ſhould have'a good ſubſtance of garden-mould 
laid on it, and the ſeeds muſt be covered about 
a quarter of an inch deep. The plants will rea- 
dily come up; and when they are of proper ſize 
to tranſplant, a ſhare of them ſhould be ſer in 
pots, and plunged into another kot-bed, where thev 
may be kept until about Midſummer, and then 
turned out in the open ground; whilſt ſome of 
the pots may be reſerved for the green-houſe or 
ſtove, in which places they will continue to look 
ſingular and beautiful all winter. This manage- 
ment reſpects all the forts. With regard to the 
Ice Plant, a few of the ſtrongeſt ſhould be left 
untouched on the bed; and as the days and nights 
become warm, they muſt be uſed much to the 
air, and about Midſummer the flowers ſhould 
be wholly taken off the bed. The plants will 
then grow amazingly, and by the autumn they 
will have covered the whole bed: They will 


| diſplay their beſpangled pride, and ſhine with 


their icy brilliancy until the firſt froſt happens, 
to which the Ice Plant immediately gives way. 
In order to have ſeeds - from theſe plants, a 


| ſufficient quantity muſt be ſer in ſmall! pots filled 


old lime rubbi 
better. Theſe pots muſt be plunged into a hot- 


with light, ſandy earth, and if there be a little 
mixed with it, it will be the 


bed, watered and ſhaded until they have taken 
root, after wards have plenty of air, and, to pre- 
vent their drawing weak, watered as often as 
there ſhall be occaſion. The beginning af July 
they ſnould be removed into the ſtove, and ſet 


upon ſhelves, where they will flower plentifu 
_ | and bring their ſeeds to perfection. 1 ys 
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in the green-houſe during the winter, a ſufficient 
quantity ſhould be planted in larger pots, filled 
with light, ſandy, but not rich earth. 
find them growing too luxuriant, you may take 
off ſome of the branches, and ſhift the plants 
into other pots; paring off a quantity of the 
mould at the roots at the time of tranſplanting, 
which will keep them within bounds, At 


every removal you mult water and ſhade them 


Titles. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Trailing 


until they have taken root; and in the autumn 
they muſt be removed into the greenhouſe with 
other plants, where they will flower, and cauſe a 
ſtriking appearance all winter. 


If you 


1 you chuſe theſe plants to figure with others 


—— 


1. The Ice Plant is titled, Meſambryantbemum 
folits alternis evatis pupulaſis undulatis. Dillenius 


calls it, Meſem 


anthemum cryſtallinum plantaginis 
folio undulato. 


t grows naturally in Africa. 


2. FEgyptiin Kali is, Mefembryanthemum ſoliis 


alter nis teretiuſculis obtuſis baſi ciliatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Kal: craſſulæ minoris foliis ; and 
Columna, Kali Neapolitanum aizoiges repens. It 
grows naturally in Egypft. 

3. Coptic Kali is, Meſembryantbemum foliis ſemi- 
terelibus papuloſis diſtinctis, flaribus ſeſſuibus axil- 
laribus, calycibus quinquefidis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Kali Afgyptichm, foliis valde longis bir- 
ſutis. It is a native of Egypt. 


4. Cape Annual Fig Marigold is, Meſembryan- 
themum Folii Slane + ap abut TR 
ſubciliatis diſtinctis, caule pedunculis germinibuſque 
5 It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 

Ope. 1 
Meſembryanthemum is of the claſs and order Cat. 
Icoſandria Pentagynia; and the characters are, and order 

1. CaLyX is a monophyllous, permanent pe- in the 
rianthium, divided at the top into five acute, gen 


ſtem, 
patent ſegments, The cha. 


2. CoRULLA is a fingle petal, which is divided raters, 
almoſt to the bottom into a very great number of 
narrow, ſpear- ſnaped ſegments, chat look like fo 
many diſtinEt petals ; they are arranged in ſeveral 
ſeries, and are rather longer than the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are numerous capillary filaments 
the length of the calyx, having incumbent an- 
ther. Wer 
8 conſiſts of an obtuſe, five-cor- 
nered.germen ſituated below the flower, and for 
the moſt part of five ſubulated, erect, reflexed 
ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM' is a roundiſh, fleſhy capſule, 
with a radiated dent, and a number of cells equal 
to that of the ſtyles. 

6. SeMINa, The ſeeds ate numerous, and 
roundiſh, | 
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MICRX OPUS, 


F this genus there are only two ſpecies yet 
known, called, 

1, Trailing Baſtard Cudweed. 

2. Upright Baſtard Cudweed, 


1. Trailing Baſtard Cudweed. The talks are 
round, white, ſix or eight inches long, and he 
on the ground. The leaves are oval, oblong, of 
a ſilvery white colour, and grow two together at 
the joints. The flowers are produced in cluſters 
from the wings of the Jeaves near the extremity 
ot the branches; they are ſmall, and of a white 
colour; they appear in June, July, and Auguſt, 


and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


and 
Upright 
Baſtard 
Cudweed. 


Calture. 


Titles. 


2. Upright Baſtard Cudweed. The ſtalk is 
erect, branching, and about a foot high. The 
leaves are js oblong, and fit cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves in cluſters, they are of a white colour, 
and very woolly ; they appear in July and Au- 
guſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in 
the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, and they 
will flower early the ſummer following; after 
which, if permitted, they will ſcatter their ſeeds, 
and maintain the ſucceſſion without further trou- 


ble. 

- 1. The firſt ſpecies is ticled, Micropus caule proſ- 
trato, foliis geminis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is 
termed, Micropus. Plukenet calls it, Gnaphalium 


ſupinum echinato ſemine; and M oriſon, Pſeudo-gna- 


phalium ſupinum, ſemine echinato. It grows natu- 


rally in the maritime parts of Luficania, Italy, 
and the Eaſt. | | 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Micrepus caule eretto, 


— 
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calycibus edentulis ſolitariis. Loefling calls it, 
Micropus ſeminibus compreſſis lanatis inermibus. In 
the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Gnapbalium caule 
ramoſo diffuſe, floribus confertis land tectis. Cluſius 
calls it, Gnaphalium plateau 3; Vaillant, Filago 
. impia capitulis compreſſis ; and Barrelier, Leonto- 
podium verius Diaſcoridis. It grows naturally on 
the hills of the Eaſt, Gaul, and Spain, 


Micropus is of the claſs and order Syngengſia Claſs and 
Polygamia Neceſſaria z and the characters are, order in 


th 
1. CAL vx is double. The lower calyx conſiſts Linnzan 


of five ſmall, lender, obſolete leaves. The in- _ 
terior calyx is large, and compoſed of five looſe, A 
diſtinct, galeated, compreſſed leaves. 

2. Cool LA. The hermaphrodite florets are 
ten in the diſk; and each has one funnel-ſhaped, 
upright petal, indented in five parts at the top. 
The females are five in the circumference, and 
they have no corolla. | 

3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are five 
very ſhort ſetaceous filaments, having a cylindri- 
cal, tubular anthera the length of the florer. 

4. PisTiLLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of an obſolete germen, a filiforme ſtyle longer 
than the ſtamina, and an obſolete ſtigma. 

In the females it conſiſts of an oval, compreſſed 
germen, hid under each of the ſcales of the inte- 
rior calyx ; a ſetaceous ſtyle by their ſides the length 
of the calyx ; and a ſlender, acuminated ſtigma, 
divided into two parts. | 

5. PerIcaRPluM. There is none. | 

6. SruEN. In the hermaphrodites there is none. 

The ſeed of the females is fingle, oval, and 


included in the ſmall leaf of the interior calyx. 
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HERE are only two ſpecies ef chis genus 


1. Five-flowered Milleria. +1130) 23): Lag 
2. Two-floawered-Milleria.” 000550 


. 224 20 a” N 131080 


1. Five-flowered Milleria. The ſtalk js up- Milleria annua ramgſior, foliis maculatis profundiits 


right, herbaceous, branching, and fe or fix 
fer high. The leaves are heart maped, pointed, 
ſcrrated, hairy, and grow oppòſite te each other 
on winged footſtalks. The flowers come out in 
ſpikes from the diviſions of the ſtalks; they are 
of a yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. n 
2. Two-flawered Milleria. The ſtalk is up- 
right, herbaceous, hranching, and about two feet 
high. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, 
indented on the edges, and grow oppoſite to each 
other on naked footſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the wings of the leaves in ſmall cluſ- 
ters; they ſhew themſelves in July and - Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 

Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
early in the ſpring, in pots filled with rich, light 
earth. Theſe mult be plunged into a hot-bed, to 
forward the ſeeds, and the more ſpeedily to bring 
them up. From the time of their appearance, 
they muſt be nurſed with all the care of tender 
plants, until they are four inches high; and then 
carefully ſhake the mould out of the pots, to 

revent the roots being damaged. Let each plant 
be ſer in ſeparate pots filled with as rich mould as 


can be procured, and then plunge the pats to the | 


rims in a good bark-bed. Shade and water them at 
firſt ; but after they have taken root, let them have 


as much air as the weather will permit; and a 


good watering, eſpecially in hot weather, ſhould 
be daily beſtowed on them. The firſt ſpecies 
being of taller growth, will 2 require 
to be ſhifted into larger pots; it ſo, let them be 
turned out with the ſtricteſt care, that the mould 
may not be diſturbed about the roots; then 
plant them in larger pots, plunge them into a 
hot- bed as before, nd give them a good water- 


ing. As they encreaſe in height the glaſſes muſt 


be raiſed, air in hat weather afforded them, and 
due watering muſt by no means be neglected ; 
they will chen flower ſtrong by the end of July, 


— 


— 


N 1 


or early in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn, | 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Milleria foliis Titles. 
tordatis, pedunculis dichotomis- Martin calls it, 
Milleria annua erefa, floribus ſpicatis luteis; alſo, 


ſerratis. It is a native of Panama and Vera 
Cruz. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Milleria foliis ovatis, 
pedunculis fimpliciſſimis. Martin calls it, Milleria 
annua erecta minor, foliis parietarie, fleribus ex fo- 
liorum alis. It is a native of Campeachy, 


Qlaſe and 
Milleria is of the claſs and order Hngengſa Po- 1 
lygamia Neceſſaria; and the characters are, 12 


1. CAL IX. The general calyx is monophyl- Sytem. 
lous, large, permanent, and divided into three The cha- 
parts. The two interior ſegments” are equal, raters. 
oval, plane, and acute; the exterior ones are 
much larger, roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, pointed, 
and plane. | 

2. CoroLLa is compound, and ſemiradiated. 
The hermaphrodite florets are two in number, 


- ſituated within the ſmall calycinal leaves. 


The female is one only, accompanying the 
larger leaf of the calyx. f | 
he hermaphrodite flarets have each one tubu- 

lar, erect petal, indented in five parts at the 
top. | 

The female is 2 erect, obtuſe, 
concave, and indented at the top. 

3. STamina of the hermaphrodites are five 


capillary filaments, having the ſame number of 


erect, linear, acute antheræ, which are connected 
by the ſides, and about the middle, and are the 
length of the corolla, 

4. PisTiLLUm of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of an oblong, ſlender germen; a filiforme ſtyle 
the length of the 2 3 and two long, ſeta- 
ceous, reflexed ſtigmas. 

5. PErICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeed 
is incloſed in the connivent, three - cornered, per- 
manent calyx. 

6, SEMEN of the hermaphrodites is none. 

In the females, the ſeed is ſingle, oblong, 
obtuſe, triquetrous, and has no down. 5g 

The receptacle is very ſmall, 
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MIMOS4, The SENSITIVE PLANT. 


THERE are ſeveral ſorts of the Senſitive; 


Pla: t, which are but of ſhort duration in 
England; one, however, is more peculiarly an 
Annual, called. the Double- fſowered Senſitive Plant. 

The ſtalk is round, herbaceods, unguarded 


with thorns, and divides into may branches, 


which ſpread themſelves every way. Ihe leaves 
are bipinnated, long, ſtand almoſt-horizontally, 


and are very ſuſceptible ' of the- leaſt touch 


from the hand or air. The flowers come out in 
ſp:kes from the ends and ſides of the branches 
they are of a yellow colour, and the lower ones 
are very double; they appear in July and Au- 
guſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

This plant riſes freely froin ſeeds, and may be 
raiſed on a hot-bed, like other tender Annuals. 
Let them be tranſplanted to another hot-bed, 
when they are about three inches high; and they 
may not only be brought to flower and perfect 
their ſeeds in due ſeaſon, but all along are made 
to exhibit their ſenſitive property of receding from 
the touch, to the ſatisfaction of ſuch as are un- 


acquainted with the nature of them. When they 


3 


are thus raiſed on a hot- bed, and continued there, 
they muſt be regularly watered, and conſtantly 
kept warm, otherwiſe their ſenſitive quality will 
proportionally. be diminiſhed. 

This ſpecies is titled, Mimoſa inermis, foliis Titles, 
bipinnatisy ſpicis pentandris : inferioribus plenis. 
Houſtoun calls it, Mimoſa herbacea non ſpinoſa 
precumbens & paluſtris, flare luteo pleno. It is a 
native of Vera Cruz. | 

Mimeſa is of the claſs and order Polygamia Clif 
Monoecia ; and the characters are, and order 

1. CaLyx is a very ſmall, monophyllous pe- Tine 
rianthium, having five indentures at the top. gem. 
2. CoROLLA is one ſmall, funnel-ſhaped petal, The cha- 
cut at the brim into five ſegments, rafters, 

3. STAMINA are many very long capillary fila- 
ments, with incumbent anthere. _ 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle ſhorter than the ſtamina, and a 
truncated ſtigma. h 

5. PerICARPIUM is a long pod, having ſeveral 
tranſverſe partitions. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh. 
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HERE are many varieties of the Mir abilis, 

differing in the colour or diſpoſition of their 
flowers. Hence ſeveral imaginary ſpecies have 
been framed by authors, and ſeveral properties 
applied to ſome of them which they are not 
poſſeſſed of. The on of our ſhops has by 
many been ſuppoſed to be the root of the Mira- 
bilis; and we need not wonder that this opinion 
ſhould be almoſt generally received, when we 
find Linnæus adopt it. Tournefort was ſo well 
ſatisfied that Jalap was the root of the Marvel 
of Peru, that he gave the title 7a/apa to this 
genus of plants. Linnæus now calls it, Mira- 
bilis, which is a little alteration of an o:d name 
given it formerly by Cluſius, who called it Ad- 
mirabilis, Some reſpectable Botaniſts have made 
it a Solanum; and the celebrated Van Royen calls 
it, Nyage. After this, we need not wonder at 
the number of imaginary ſpecies that aroſe; but 
Linnæus lopped them all off, and affirmed that 
this genus conſiſted of one real ſpecies only, 
which is the Jalap uſed in medicine. In his 
later works he has made the Mirabilis to conſiſt 
of three diſtin& ſpecies, the roots of all which 
have a ſtrong purgative property, that proba- 
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bly led them into the error of believing it to be 
the true Jalap. The roots of theſe ſpecies, in their 
own countries, laſt for years; and with us, if they 
are taken out of the ground before the froſts 
come on, and preſerved. in ſand, they may be 
planted again in the ſpring z but as without this 
precaution they are ſure to rot and decay, and 
as the Marvel of Peru has not only been eſteemed 
an Annual, but an Annual of * firſt claſs, by 
our Gardeners, I propoſe to conſider it here as 
ſuch, and give its deſcription and culture. Of 
this genus, then, there are three diſtinct ſpecies : 

1. The Common Marvel of Peru. 

2. Marvel of Peru with Small Seſſile Flowers. 

3. The Long - tubed Marvel of Peru. 


1. The firſt ſort is of the firſt rank with our Common 
Gardeners as an Annual. Ir riſes with a jointed, S Pars 
branching ſtalk to about a yard in height. The gefcribed. 
leaves are of an oblong figure, moderately broad, 
and of a fine green colour ; their edges are en- 
tire, and they grow oppoſite by pairs on the 


branches. Of the flowers there are, the Ycilow, 


Species. 


Red, White, Purple, and Variegated. But notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe colours are common to all the 
ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, it is ſeldom that a plant has one of theſe | the glaſſes, let them have as much free air as 
colours alone; with the Red it is indeed moſt | poſſible, and be ſprinkled with water twice a day. 
common, but in general there will be red mixed | Whea the plants are grown large, and the heat of 
wich yellow flowers on the fame plant, or pur- the bed is exhauſted, turn them out of the pots, 
ple and white flowers, which uſually accompany | with the mould at the roots, into the places where 
one another: Others, again, will be variegated, | they are deſigned to remain, With this manage- 
and very often there will be plain flowers of dif- | ment they will be in flower in July, and continue 
ferent colours, and variegated flowers alſo on | in blow until the early froſts advance. 
the ſame plant. They will be very numerous, If the. roots of theſe forts are carefully taken 
terminating the ſtalks in plenty ; and others | up in the autumn, preſerved in ſand, and planted 
again will riſe from the wings of che leaves and | again in the ſpring, they will grow, and the 
branches. The variegated are the moſt fought | plants will be ſtronger, and flower earlier than 
after; and, in order to obtain theſe with more |- thoſe raiſed from the ſeeds. Some give the roots 
certainty, all plain-coloured flowers muſt be pulled | the benefit of a hot-bed in the ſpring; and this 
off, and the beautifully-variegated only ſaved for | is more peculiarly nece where the plants are 
ſeeds. In cloudy weather they ſhew themſelves | wanted to adorn court- yards, and the like. When 
to perfection, and in hot weather the evenings | this is wanted, let the roots be planted in large 
are the time when they diſplay their charms. They | pots, and then be plunged into a hoi-bed. The 
will flower in July, and continue the ſucceſſion | frame ſhould be very derp, and as the plants 
through Auguſt, gg and even October, | advance give them air and water in plenty; and 
if the froſts keep off, all which time they will be | after you have hardened them to bear the open 
very ornamental to any place or ſituation. air, the pots may be taken up, and ſet in the 

Marvel of 2. Marvel of Peru, with Small Seſſile Flowers. | places where they are wanted. By this method 

peru, with This plant riſes with a jointed ſtalk, which the plants will often grow to be near five feet 

Small branches out in a forked manner. The joints | in height, and the flowers be proportionally nu- 

Sefile are thick, and the leaves grow oppoſite to each | merous and ſtrong. 

Flowers, other; they are of a fine green colour, and con- The roots of all theſe are purgative ; but that 
ſtitute a well-looking plant, but the flowers are | they are not the true Jalap we learn from Dr. 
chiefly concealed among them; they are ſmall, | Hounſton, a man of great veracity, who aſſures 
and of a red colour; they grow ſingly from the | us, that at Halapa, in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
wings of the ſtalks in an erect poſture, where | it is the root of a Convoluulys that the inhabitants 
they fit cloſe, and being much obſcured by the | dig for the Jalap. 
many broad leaves, makes this ſpecies of much 1. The Common Marvel of Peru is titled, Tin 
inferior value to the other; though they ſeem to | Mirabilis floribus congeſtis terminalibus erectis. Caſ- oY 
make amends for this by the remarkable fragrance | par Bauhine calls it, Solanum Mexicanum, flore 
they afford in evenings. magns; and Cluſius, Admirabilis Peruviana. It 

Some Bot.:niſts will have the root of this ſpecies | grows common in the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 

4 to be the Jalap; but thoſe allo are miſtaken, _ 2. Marvel of Peru, with Small Seſſile Flowers, 

Long- 3. Long-tubed Marvel of Peru. This ſpecies | 1s titled, Mirabilis floribus ſeſſilibus axillaribus erefis 

tobed has not been of long ſtanding in our gardens, | /olitariis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Solanum Mexi- 

Marvel of and the flowers among Gardeners are reckoned | canum, fore parvo; Cluſius, Admirabilis jaſmini 

cru . . = . . p . 

deſcribed, 2 curioſity, It will rite with a branching ſtalk roſa ; and Martin, Jalapa officinarum. It grows 
to a yard or more in height, if ſupported; if | naturally in Mexico. 
not, the branches will decline to the ground, 3. Long-tubed Marvel of Peru is, Mirabilis 
The ſtalks are viſcous and hairy, and the leaves floribus congeſtis terminalibus longiſſimis nutantibus, 

row on them oppoſite by pairs: Theſe allo are | foliis ſubvillofs, Monier calls it, Jalapa Mexi- 
. and viſcous; they are very large, and | cana, villoſa & glutinaſa, tubo floris longifſimo, This 
their figure is cordated. The flowers arc large, | allo is a native of Mexico, ; 
and the tubes are fo very long that they have a Mirabilis is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
ſingular look, which ſtrikes Gardeners, and they | Monogynia; and the characters are, Claſs and 
value the ſpecies accordingly. They are of a 1. CaLyx is an erect, ventricoſe perianthium, order in 
white colour, poſſeſſed of a muſky fragrance, and | compoſed of five oval, ſpear-ſhaped, permanent de Ein- 
are ſucceeded by large, rough ſeeds. This plant | leaves. — 


flowers in Auguſt, September, and October. 

The flowers of all the forts of the Mirabilis 
open in the evening, uſually about four o'clock. 
Hence the name Four-o'Clock-Flower has been 
given to this genus. In mild, cloudy weather, 
indeed, you may expect to fee the flowers open 
at any time of the day. 

All theſe ſorts are eaſily raiſed by ſowin 
ſeeds in the ſpring, in a well-managed border of 
good, fat earth; they will readily come up, and 
where they are too thick, muſt be thinned : Here 
they will ſtand and flower, but it will not be 
till late in the autumn. In order, therefore, 
to have them earlier, let the ſeeds be ſown on a 
hot-bed the firſt week in March ; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, take them carefully up 
with a ball of earth to each root, plant them in 
imall pots, and plunge them in a ſecond hot- bed. 
In this, as well as in the former hot-bed, raiſe 


Culture, 
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the. 


2. COROLLA is a ſingle petal. ſhaped like a Thecha- 
funnel. The tube, which is placed on the nec- rafters. 
tarium, is long and ſlender. The limb is erecto- 
patent, plicated, and obtuſely cut into five ſeg- 
ments. The nectarium is globoſe, permanent, 
ad placed below the petal. 

3. STAMINA are five ſlender, inclined, unequal 
filaments; theſe ariſe from the receptacle, and are 
axed not to the nectarium, but the petal; they 
a:e about the length of the corolla, and their 
antheræ are roundiſh and aſſurgent. | 

4. PISTILLUM is a roundiſh germen place 
vithin the nectarium, a filiforme ſtyle the length 
and ſituation of the ſtamina, and a round, punc- 
tated, aſſurgent ſtigma. 

5. PerICarRPiumM. There is none. 

6. SEMEN, The ſeed is an oval, five-cornered 
nut. 
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T is an Annual of this genus, called, 
Verticillated Mollugo. | 
The ſtalk is ſlender, round, jointed, branching, 
and lies flat on the ground. The leaves are ſmall, 
wedge-ſhaped, acute, and uſually ſeven of them | 
furround the ſtalk in a radiated manner at the 
joints. The flowers come out ſingly on their own 
ſeparate footſtalks at the joints; they are ſmall, 
and of a greeniſh colour, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or the 
ſpring following; and when the plants have 
flowered, and the ſeeds ſcattered, they will come 
up ſpontaneouſly for a ſucceſſion without further 
trouble, 
This ſpecies is titled, Mollugo foliis verticillatis 


L 


| ſpergula Mariana, latiori folio, 


cuneiformibus acutis, caule ſubdiviſo decumbente, pe- 
dunculis unifloris. Gronovius calls it, Mollugo foliis 
ſepius ſeptenis lanceolatis; and Plukenet, Aline 
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MOLUCCELL4 MOLUCCA BAUM, 


this genus there are two Annuals, viz. 
1. Smooth Molucca Baum. 
2, Prickly Molucca Baum. 


1. Smooth Molucca Baum. The ſtalks are 
thick, ſquare, ſend forth branches by pairs, and 
grow to about a yard high. The leaves ate 
roundiſh, ſmooth, crenated, of a light-green co- 
lour, and grow oppoſite by pairs on long foo:- 
ſtalks. 
the ſtalks at the joints; they are very ſinall, but 
have large, ſpreading, prickly cups; their colour 
is white, having a mixture of red or purple, ard 
the general characters ihew their compoſition ; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and in favour- 
able ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

The root is ſtrongly, and, to many people, very 
agreeably ſcented. 

2. Prickly Molucca Baum. The ſtalks are 
quare, ſmooth, purpliſh - coloured, fend out 
branches by pairs, and grow to about a foot 
and a half or two feet high. The leaves are 
roundiſh, cut or jagged on the edges, and grow 
oppoſite on longiſn footſtalks. The flowers come 
out in whorls round the ſtalks at the joints, hav- 
ing large, ringent, ſpreading, prickly cups; they 
are ſmall, and of a reddiſh colour, appear in July 


| 


The flowers come out in whorls rourd | 


ſhorter than the corolla, having ſimple antheræ. 


| and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
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c ribus ad nodos 
pediculis curtis circa caulem inſidentibus, calycibus 
eleganter punctatis. It grows naturally in Vir- 
inia. 

Mollugo is of the claſs and order Triandria 
Trigynia; and the characters are, ver we 

1. CAL vx is a perianthium compoſed of five jn * 3 
oblong, erect, patent, permanent leaves, which Linnzan 
are coloured on the inſide. Syſtem, 


2. CoROLLA., There is none. 7 cha. 
3. STAMINA are three ſetaceous filaments : 


Claſg 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, triſulcated 
germen, and three very ſhort ſtyles, with obtuſe 
ſtigmas. 

5. PerRICARPIUM. is an oval capſule, formed 
of three valves, and containing three cells. 

6. SEMINA, The feeds are numerous and re- 
niforme, 


CCXXVII. 


the autumn. 

Theſe ſorts are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in 
the ſpring, in the common mould; but in order 
to have them flower earlier in the ſummer, to 
afford good ſeed with greater certainty, the beſt 
way will be to ſow the ſeeds thinly in pots filled 
with light, freſh earth in the autumn, as ſoon as 
they are ripe. The pots ſhould then be placed 
under a warm hedge, until the hard froſts ſeem to 
be ſet in, when they ſhould be removed under a 
hot-bed frame; but ſhould always have air in the 
day-time, and on the return of fine weather be ſet 
abroad, as before. By this time many of the 
plants will come up, and then a ſtricter eye muſt 
be kept over them, to remove them under ſhelter 
as freſh froſts ſucceed, or thoſe that have made 
their appearance will infallibly be deſtroyed. 
The reſt of the feeds will come up early in the 
ſpring, at which time it would not be amiſs to 
bring them forward by a very ſlight hot-bed. 
If they are allowed this aſſiſtance, the utmoſt 
care muſt be obſerved to give them plenty of 
air, to prevent their drawing weak and tender. 
When they are about three inches high they may 


—— — 


be thinned, taking out the ſtrongeſt, and planting 
them ſeparately in ſmall pots, which ſhould be 


again 
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ſhaded and watered until they have taken root. 
The reſidue in the pots may remain un: il about 
the middle of May, or longer, if neceſſary; and 
then, on ſome moiſt day, they may be taken up, 
preſerving as much mould to the roots as poſſible, 
and ſet in the places where they are deſigned to 
flower, The plants in the ſmall pots, alſo, muſt 
about this time be turned out, with the mould 
at the roots, into their apartments; and both 
kinds will begin to exhibit their bloom in June, 
be in full perfection in July, and plenty of ri 
ſeeds may be gathered for a ſucceſſion in 
autumn. 

The ſeeds alſo may be ſown in beds of com- 


again plunged into a very flight hot-bed, ard 


—ͤ— —__ 


mon mould in the ſpring, and when they come 
op to proper diſtances z but then ſuch 
plants will flower late in the ſummer, and the 
ſeeds ſeldom ripen. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Moluccella calycibus Titles, 
campaniformibus ſubquinquedentatis : denticulis equa= _ 
libus. Dodonæus calls it, Molucca lævis; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Meliſſa Moluccana odorata. It 
grows naturally in Syria. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Moluccella calycibus 
ringentibus oftodentatis, Dodonæus calls it, Mo- 
lucca ſpinoſa; and Caſpar Bauhine, Meliſſa Moluc- 


cana fatida, It grows naturally in the Molucca 
iſlands. 
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MOMORDIC4A, MALE BALSAM APPLE. 


F this genus there are, 
1. Common Male Balſam Apple. 

2. Yellow Indian Balſam Apple. 
3. Green American Ballam Apple. 
4. Cylindrical Balſam Apple. 
5. Xgyprian Cucumber. 
6. Tritoliate Momordica. 
7. Pedated Memurdica. 


Species. 


24 1. Common Male Balſam Apple. The talks 
tion cf are in nature like thoſe of the Common Cucum- 
2 ber, being thick, tender, branching, trailing, 
and furniſhed with tendrils, to enable them to 
climb, or keep them ſteady in any poſition, 
The leaves are large, ſpreading, palmated, ſmooth, 
and have their edges beautifully cut into many 
ſegments. The flowers are male and female on 
the fame plant; and they come out, like thoſe of 
the Cucuinber, from the ſides of the young ſhoots 
as they are formed: The females are ſucceeded 
by very large, oval fruit, having many deep 
angles, with ſharp tubercles placed on the edges, 

vine, 22d bs of a reddiſh-purple colour when ripe. 
Ing 2. Yellow Indian Balſam Apple. The talks 
are tender, trailing, poſſeſſed of claſpers, and 
extend themſclves four or five feet every way. 
The leaves are large, longitudinally palmated, 
hairy, and their edges are cut into many parts. 
The flowers come out like the former; and the 
fruit is very large, long, channelled, poſſeſſed of 
numerous tubercles, and 1s of a fine yellow colour 
when ripe. coats | Ds 
Green 3. Green American Balſam Apple. The ſtalks 
Amecican are thick, tender, poſſeſſed of claſpers, and ſix 
teet long, The leaves are large, and compoled 
of three or five principal lobes, which are again 
divided or cut into many ſegments on the edges. 
The flowers are as uſual ; and the fruit is large, 
deeply furrowed, having numerous tubercles 
along the edges of the angles, and is of a dark- 

green colour when ripe. 
The ſeeds of this ſort are very black. 

and 4. Cylindrical Balſam Apple. The ſtalks are 
Cyliadri. thick, five-cornered, trailing, and poſſeſſed of 
2 Balſam claſpers. The leaves are large, angulated, ſer- 
ble. rated, indented, and not unlike thoſe of the Cu- 
cumber. The flowers are large, of a pale- yellow 


a 
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colour; and the fruit is near a foot long, propor- 


| tionably thick, hairy, and full of black ſeeds 


when ripe. 8 

5. Xgyptian Cucumber. The ſtalks are ten- + herd 
der and trailing, like the other ſorts. The leaves n 
are nearly as large as the Common Cucumber, 
and their edges are cut into many ſegments, The 
flowers come out as uſual, and the fruit is large, 
oblong, furrowed, curiouſly netted, and opens 
when ripe with an elaſtick force for the diſcharge 
of the teeds, which in this ſpecies are of a white 
colour. | 

6. Trifoliate Momordica, The ſtalks are ten- I. ifoliate 
der, trailing, and poſſeſſed of claſpers. The leaves 
are trifoliate, being compoſed of three folioles, 
which are indented on their edges. The flowers 
are yellow, and ſometimes white; and the females 
are ſucceeded by oval, muricated fruit, opening 
with great elaſticity for the diſcharge of the ſeeds 
when ripe. 

7. Pedated Momordica. The ſtalks are tender, and 
and, like the other ſorts, unleſs {upported, lie on . | 
the ground, The leaves are pedared, and ſer- dick 
rated on their edges. The flowers are like the deſeribe d. 
other ſorts; and the fruit is moderately large, 
nearly oval, ſmooth, and ſtriated. 

All the ſpecies of this genus, when the fruit 
is full ripe, on the leaſt touch diſcharge their 
ſeeds with amazing elaſticity, often flying in the 
face and eyes of thoſe who touch-them, to the 
great diverſion of the by-ſtanders. 

They are all cultivated in curious gardens for 
the ſingularity of the fruit, and for the Gardeners 
to play tricks with on the ignorant. 

They are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in Culture 
March on a hot-bed; and when they are in their k 
third leaf, they ſhould be ſet out in another hot- 
bed in the manner of Cucumbers or Melons, 
taking care to plant enough, that you may be 
ſure of having two or three good plants under 
each light. Their after-management muſt be 
ſimilar to Cucumbers, though they muſt have 
rather leſs water; and if ſuch culture is allowed 
them, they will be healthy, and of a good colour, 
will flower early, and produce plenty of fruit, 
which will be ripe by about the middle of Sep- 
tember. You mult obſerve to ſave your feeds 

from 
T 
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Titles. 


The plant 
ceſciibed. 


Culture. 


from the fineſt, largeſt, and faireſt fruit, and be 
punctual in gathering it as ſoon as the fruit is 
px. otherwiſe it will be dilcharged from the 
cells, 

Some Gardeners ſet the plants in pots, place 
them in the ſtove, and train the ſtalks againſt 
ſticks or proper ſupports ſet there for the pur- 
poſe. In this manner the fruit has a very pretty 
effect in theſe places; but as there are ſuch num- 
bers of plants which call for ſtove- protection, 
and as theſe do better when lying on. the ground 
like Cucumbers, they ſhould be raifed accordingly, 
and never be introduced into the ſtove, unleſs 
there be a deficiency of other plants. 

1. Common Male Balſam Apple is titled, 
Momerdica pomis angulatis tuberculatis, foliis glabris 
patenti-palmatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Balſa- 
mina rotundifolia repens ſ. mas; and Dodonzus, 
Charantia, It grows naturally in India. 

2. Yellow Indian Balſam Apple is, Momordica 
fomis angulatis tuberculatis, folits villaſis longitudi- 
naliter palmatis. Commeline calls it, Balſamina 
cucumerina Indica, frufiu majore flaveſcente; and 


Rumphius, Amara Indica, It grows naturally in 
India. 


3. Green American Balſam Apple is, Momor- 
dica pomis angulatc-tuberculatis, apice deciduo oper- 
culatis, foliis lobatis, Commeline calls it, Momor- 
dica Americana, fruftu reticulato ſicco. It grows 
naturally in America. 

4. Cylindrical Balſam Apple is, Momordica 
pomis cylindricis longiſſimis. Herman calls it, Pepo 
Indicus reticulatus, ſeminibus nigris; and Ray, Pepo 
reticalatus & ſulcatus, ſemine nigro. It grows na- 
turally in Ceylon and China. 

5. Ægyptian Cucumber is, Momordica pomis 
oblongis : ſulcis catenulatis, foliis inciffis. Moriſon 
calls it, Cucumis Aꝑypticus reticulatus ſ. luffa 
Arabum; and Rumphius, Peto/a. It grows na- 
turally in Ceylon. 

6. Trifoliate Momordica is, Momordica pomis 
ovatis muricatis, foliis ternatis dentatis, Rum- 


phius calls it, Poppya ſylveſtris. It grows naturally 
in India. 

7. Pedated Momordica is, Momordica pomis 
ſtriatis, foliis pedatis ſerratis. Fewill calls it, 


Momordica frutiu ſtriato lævi. It is a native of 
Peru. | 
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"HERE is one Annual of this genus, a very 
beautiful plant, called Spotted Monarda. 
The ſtalks are upright, ſquare, branching from 
the bottom to the top, and grow to be two feet 
high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, ſer- 
rated, of different ſizes, and grow in cluſters at 
the joints; the two larger ones are uſually placed 
oppoſite, the ſmaller come out on each ſide, and 
they are all of an agreeable odour. The flowers 
come out in large whorls round the ſtalks, each 
whorl having a large involucrum, compoſed of 
ten or twelve narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 
are of a purpliſh-red colour on the inſide z wy 
are large, and of a yellow colour ſpotted wit 
purple; they appear in July and Avguſt, and 
are uſually ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in the au- 
rumn, | ; 
This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, in any 
bed of common mould made fine. Many of 
them will come up before winter, the reſt will 
come up in the ſpring; and after they have ſtood 
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ſome time, the weakeſt plants ſhould be draun 
the ſtrongeſt to ſnoot up for flower- 
ing; which they will do, though perhaps late in 
the ſummer, and in favourable ſeaſons ripen their 
ſeeds. The weakeſt plants ſnould be ſet in beds at 
a foot diſtance from each other, and the ſummer 
following they will flower early, and perfect their 
ſeeds. Thus may a blow of chen beautiful 
flowers, for two years, be obtained from one 
ſowing of the ſeed only. If you are in want of 
ſeeds of this ſort, the beſt way will be to cut 
the ſtalks of the forwardeſt plants, as they ſhoot 
up for flowering the firſt year, down to the 
ground: This will cauſe them to form new eyes 
from the root, which ſhooting early the ſummer 
following, will produce ſeeds in abundance. 


This ſpecies is titled, Monerda flcribus verticil- Titles. 


latis, corollis punFatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it 
is termed, Monarda floribus vwerticillatis, Plu- 
kenet calls it, Clynopodium Virginianum anguſti- 


folium, quovis verticillo ducdecim foliolis rubentibus 


cintto, It grows naturally in Virginia. 
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HERE is at preſent only one ſpecies of this | into five parts, the upper ſegment being linear, 
genus, called Monnieria. long, and incurved. The exterior ſegment is 
The plant The ſtalk is tender and dichotomous. The | ſpear-ſhaped, and only half the length of the 
deſcribed. Ieaves are trifoliate. The flowers are white, and upper. The others are ſhort, and obtuſe. 
ow in ſpikes at the upper-parts of the plant 2. CoROLLA is tubular and ringent. The tube 
. appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds | is cylindrical, more contracted in the middle, 
ripen in the autumn. and curyed, The limb is bilabiated. The up- 
This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds | per lip is undivided, oval, and obtuſe. The 
Culture. on a hot - bed in the ſpring. After they come up, | lower lip is ſtraight, and divided into oblong, 
the uſual care due to tender ſeedlings muſt ac- | obtuſe ſegments. The nectarium is an oval ſqua- 
company them, until they are three or four | mula at the baſe of the germen. 
inches high ; then, on a moiſt day, or, for want 3. STAMINA are two plane, membranaceous 
of that, on ſome evening, they muſt be taken up | filaments, the upper being concave, and bifid at 
with a ball of earth to each root, and ſet in ſome | the top; the inferior plane and trifid, The two 
warm, well-ſheltered part of the garden. They | antherz of the upper filaments are hairy on the 
muſt be ſhaded and duly watered at firſt, and | inner ſide, grow together, and include the ſtigma. 
afterwards will require little trouble, except keep- | The three antheræ belonging to the lower filament 
ing them clean from weeds. are taper, and 2 r 
Titles. There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 4. Pisr rum conſiſts of a roundiſh, pentan- 
is named ſimply, Monnieria. It grows naturally | gular, five-lobed germen, a filiforme ſtyle, and 
in America. a capitated, oblong ſtigma. 
Clas. Monnieria is of the claſs and order Diadelpbia 5. Pzr1carRPluM conſiſts of five oval, com- 
and order Hexandria; and the characters are, preſſed capſules. | 
3 1. Cal vx is a permanent perianthium, divided | 6. SEMA. The ſeeds are ſingle, and oval. 
item. 
The cha · 
ugters, 
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T HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 5 Vaillant, Afinoides annua verna; Ray, Alfine pa- 
called Water Chickweed. luſtris, portulace aquatice ſimilis; and Caſpar 
The plant The root conſiſts of many fine, ſlender, white | Bauhine, Portulaca arvenſis. It is a native of 
deſcnbed. fibres. The ſtalks are round, jointed, uſually of | England, and moſt countries of Europe. 
a reddiſh colour, and .lie on the ground. The Montia is of the claſs and order Triandria Tri- 
leaves are ſmall, oval, narrow, of a pale-green | gynia; and the characters are, Claſs 
colour, and grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints. | 1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of two and order 


The flowers are produced ſometimes ſingly, and 
ſometimes two or three together, from the wings 
of the leaves along the ſides of the branches, on 
footſtalks ; they are very ſmall, and of a whitiſh 
colour; they appear in April, and are occaſionally 
to be met with all ſummer, 

This ſpecies grows naturally in moiſt places, 
and is never cultivated. It is to be met with 
by the ſides of ſprings, fountains, and flowing 
4-1-9 and in wet ſeaſons frequently in corn- 

elds. | | 
This being the only ſpecies of the genus, it is 
named ſimply, Montia. Micheli calls it, Montia 
aquatica minor; Dillenius, Cameraria ar venſis mi- 
nor; Plukenet, Aline formis paludeſa tricarpos; 


Titles, 


oval, concave, obtuſe, ere, permanent leaves. __ 


2, CoROLLA is one petal divided into five Syſtem. 
parts, three of which are ſmaller than the other, The cha- 
grow alternately with the two larger, and ſupport — 
the ſtamina. i 

3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments the 
length of the corolla, into which they are inſerted, 
having ſmall antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 
and three hairy, patent ſtyles, with ſimple {ti . 

5. PERICARPIUM is a turbinated, obtuſe, co- 
vered capſule, formed of three valves, and con- 
taining one cell, 


6. SeMINA, The ſeeds are three, and roundiſh. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species, 


Deſcrip- 
ti:nof the 
Common 
Engliſh 
Gold of 
Ficalure. 


Variety. 


Oriental, 


Rough- 
pedded, 


Perfoliate 


Panĩcu- 
lated, 


unn. 


. 


MYAGRU M, 


'ON this genus are, 

1. Common Engliſh Gold of Pleaſure, 
2. Oriental Gold of Pleaſure. 

3. Rough-podded Gold of Pleaſure, 

4. Perfoliate Gold of Pleaſure. 

5. Paniculated Gold of Pleaſure. 

6, Spaniſh Gold of Pleaſure, 


1. Common Engliſh Gold of Pleaſure, The 
ſtalks are upright, pithy, round, ſmooth, branch- 
ing, and grow to about a foot and a half high. 
The leaves are oblong, pointed, ſmooth, indented, 
eared at the baſe, and of a yellowiſh-green co- 
lour. The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes from 
the tops of the ſtalks and branches; they are 
ſmall, and of a yellow colour, and the general 
characters ſhew their compolition z they appear 
in June and July, and are ſucceeded by oval 
capſules, containing roundiſh, red ſeeds, which 
ripen in September. | 
here is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. 


2. Oriental Gold of Pleaſure. The ſtalks are 


upright, firm, branching, and two feet high. The 


leaves are large, oblong, ſinuated, indented, 
and of a pale-green colour. The flowers come 
out in ſpikes from the tops of the plant; they 
are ſmall, of a white e appear in July, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall, furrowed capſules, 
containing ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 

3. Rough-podded Gold of Pleaſure. The 
ſtalks are round, upright, branching, and a foot 
and a half high. The leaves are oblong, obtuſe, 
and indented on the edges. The flowers come 
out in ſpikes from the ends of the branches; they 


are ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in July, and 


are ſucceeded by rough, hairy, ſulcated pods, 
containing ripe feeds, in the autumn. 

4. Pertoliate Gold of Pleaſure. The ſtalks 
are upright,, ſmooth, branching, and two feet 
and a half high. The leaves are broad, and 
about half a foot long ; they are of a thickiſh 
ſubſtance, ſmooth, ſucculent, indented on the 
edges, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe, 
The flowers come out in long ſpikes from the 
ends of the branches; they are of a yellow co- 
lour, and have very ſhort footſtalks.; they appear 
in July, and are ſucceeded by heart-ſhaped, com- 
preſſed pods, containing ripe feeds, in the au- 
tumn. 

5. Paniculated Gold of Pleaſure, The ſtalks 
are hairy, brittle, paniculated, and a foot and a 
half high. The leaves are nearly ſix inches long, 
pointed, hairy, ſucculent, and eared at the bale. 
The flowers come out in ſhort, looſe ſpikes from 


the ends of the branches; they are ſmall, and of 
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GOLD OF PLEASURE. 


a white or paliſh-yelow colour; they appear 
in July, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, round, 
ſpotted, rough, compreſſed pods, containing ripe 
ſceds in the autu 


in September. 


The firſt ive ſpecies are Annuals, the ſixth is a Caltute. 


Biennial, They are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or 
in the ſpring. After they come up, they will 
require no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
weeds: And after they have once flowered, and 
the ſeeds are ſcattered, plants enough vill ſponta- 
neouſly ariſe, and maintain the ſucceſſion with- 
out further trouble. 

1. Common Ergliſh Gold of Pleaſure is titled, 
Myagrum filiculis obovatis pedunculatis polyſpermis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, AMyagrum fylveſtre; allo, 


Myagrum ſativum; alſo, Myagrum fatidum; Do- 
donæus, Camelina /. myagrion ; and Haller, A 
ſon foliis auriculatis glabris profunde dentatis, It 
grows naturally in cultivated fields in England, 
and moſt countries of Europe. 

2. Oriental Gold of Pleaſure is, Myagrum fil;- 
culis ſulcatis lævibus, foliis oblongis dentato-ſinuatis. 
Boerhaave calls it, Rapiſtrum orientale, folio ra- 
phani, capſulis rugaſis. It is a native of the Eaſt. 

3. Rough-podded Gold of Pleaſure is, Mya- 
grum fſiliculis ſulcatis pilaſis rugeſis, foliis oblongis 
obtuſis dentatis. It grows naturally in moſt of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. | 

4. Pertoliate Gold of Pleaſure is, Myagrum 
filiculis obcordatis ſeffilibus, foliis amplexicaulibus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Myagrum monoſpermum 
latifolium. It is common in the corn-fields of 
Switzerland, France, and Italy. 

5. Paniculated Gold of Pleaſure is, Myagrum 
filiculis lentiformibus orbiculatis puntato rugoſis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Myag-o fimilts fligud ro- 
tundd ; and Loeſler, Myagrum monofpermum hir- 
ſutum, filiquis rotundis. It is common in moſt 
parts of Europe. 

6. Spaniſh Gold of Pleaſure is, Myagrum li- 
culis lævibus ſubtoreſis, foliis hratis TFournefort 


calls it, Sinapi Hiſpanicum minus, raphani felis. It 
grows naturally in Spain, 
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G HA Pl” COXXXII. 


MOUSE-EAR SCORPION- 


MYOSOTIS, 
GRASS. 


All theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing Cultuth; 


HE Annuals of this genus are uſually | 
"called; "©" + K the ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe, or in the 
- 1. Little Blue Hound's Tongue. | ſpring following. When they come up, they 
"_ 2. Virginian Hound's Tongue. will require no trouble, except thinning them 
3. Small Yellow Viper's Bugloſs. where they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean 
: 1. Little Blue Hound's Tongue. The ſtalk | from weeds; and after they have once flowered, 
i þ is lender, angular, hairy, branching, and about | and the ſeeds are ſcattered, the plants will re- 
Litle a foot and a half high. The leaves are ſpear- | gularly ariſe for a ſucceſſion without any art of 
Rue ſhaped, narrow, pointed, hairy, hoary, ſoft ro the Gardener, X oy 
the touch, and grow alternately on the ſtalks. 1. Little Blue Hound's Tongue is titled, Titles 
The flowers come out in long, curled ſpikes from | Myoſetis ſeminibus aculeis glochidibus, foliis lanceo- 
the ends of the branches, are ſmall, placed al- | /atis pilgſis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
rernately in their curled-up ſpikes; and of a | Lithoſpermum ſeminibus echinatis. Guettard calls 
beautiful clear-blue colour; they appear in June | it, Cynogloſſum folits lanceolatis, floribus in folio- 
14 and July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. rum alis ſubſeſpiilus; and Caſpar Bauhine, Cyno- 
Vigioian 2. Virginian ' Hound's Tongue. The ſtalks | gloſſum minus it is common in moſt parts of 
Hound's are ſlender, and divide into a multitude of | Europe, except England. | 
Tongue. branches, which ſpread themſelves every way. 2. Virginian Hound's Tongue is, Myoſotis ſe- 
The leaves are oval; oblong, ipear-ſhaped; and | minibus aculeatis glochidibus, foliis ovato-oblongis, 
of a bluiſh-green colour. The flowers are pro- ramis divaricatis, Gronovius calls it, Myo/otis 
duced from the ends of the branches in the tame | ſeminibas biſpidis, foliis lanceolato - ovatis ; and 
kind of crooked, curled ſpikes as the former; | Plukenet, „ fore & fruit 
they are extremely ſmall, of a blue colour, ap- minimo. It gtows naturally in Virginia. $5.58 
pear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 3. Small Fellow Viper's Buglots is, Moſbtiß 
the autumn. . ſeminibus nudis, felii, hiſpidis, racemis foligſs. 
8051 3. Small Yellow Viper's Bugloſs. The ſtalks | Van Royen calls it, Lithoſpermurs ſeminibus læ- 
Yellow are rough, hairy, branching, and about -a foot | vibus; corolli- vix calycem ſuperantibus, foliis lan- 
Vipers high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and very ceolatis; Calpar Bauhine, Echium luteum mini- 
Buglo's rough. The flowers come out in leafy ſpikes | mum; Columna, Echioides Intea minima Apuld 
deſcribed. from the ends of the branches; they are very | campeſtris ;, and Lobel, Ancbuſa lutea minima. It 
ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in June and. | grows naturally in France, Italy, and Spain. 
July, and'the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. as 
ASSES e eee 
. CCXXXIV. 
MYOSURYTYU Ss, MOUS$SE-TATIL, 
The HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, The culture of this ſpecies is never attempted, Culture 
plant called Mouſe-Tail. | but when a perſon is deſirous of having a plant | 
deſcribed 2 5 "IT wt ave | 6 0 1 
* The root is compoſed of a multitude of white, | or two ready for obſervation. Whocver is in- 
ſlender fibres. The leaves are numerous, two | clined to have them in his garden, may eafily | 
inches-long, narrow, graſſy, and of a deep-green | obtain them by ſowing the ſceds ſoon after they 
colour. The ſtalks are ſimple, naked, round, | are ripe; for they will ſoon come up, and flower 
green, ſlender, and two or three inches high. | in April the ſpring following. The ſeeds will 
At the top of each ſtalk is a long, cylindrical | ripen in June, and, ſcattering, will afford plants 
y, often of a blackiſh-green colour, thicker | enough for a ſucceſſion. v 
than the ſtalk, finely imbricated by the ' ſeeds, There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 111 
and aſſuming the appearance of a mouſe's tail; | it ſtands with the name, ſimply, Myofurus. In © 


The 


from whence this plant derives its name. 


flowers, ſeparately, are very ſmall, and of a 
greeniſh colour, having yellow antherz ; they 
appear in April and May, and are ſucceeded by 
the ſeeds, beautifully dilpoſed in the above im- 
bricated manner on the long receptacle, and 
which ripen in June and July. | 


— 


the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Myoſurus foli:s 
integerrimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Helos720 
affinis cauda muris ; Gerard, Cauda muris; and 
Farkinſon, Hoelefteum Loniceri, cauda inuris vo- 
catum, It grows common in dry meadows, pat- 


tures, banks, lanes, corn-fields, &c. in England 
and in moſt parts of Europe, 


Moforus 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Cla's and 
erder 

in the 
Linnzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


Species. 


Virginian 
Tobacco. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of it. 


Engliſh 
Tobacco 
de iT! bed, 


Ayoſurus is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Polygynia ;, and the characters are, 


1. CAaLyx is a deciduous perianthium com- 


poſed of five ſemi-lanceolated, obtuſe, reflexed, 
coloured leaves, which join together a little above 
the baſe. 

2. CoROLLA is five minute petals, ſhorter than 
the calyx, tubular at their baſe, and open ob- 


liquely. | 


2 of the calyx, having oblong, erect an- 
theræ. | 
4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of numerous germina 
laced on the long receptacle, having no ſtyles, 
| but ſimple ſtigmas. 
5. PerICaRPiuM. There is none. The lower 
receptacle 1s entire, when covered with the ſeeds 
placed imbricatim. 


3. STAMINA are five (or more) filaments, the 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are numerous, and 


| roundiſh. 
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NICOTIAN A, 


OBACCO has not been known in Europe 
much longer than two hundred years. It 
was firſt introduced by a Dutchman from Ame- 
rica; and from him ſome ſeeds were ob- 
tained by James Nicotus, the King of France's 
Ambaſſador at the Court of Portugal, who in- 
troduced it into the Queen's garden in France. 
Hence the term Nicotiana was given for the 
Latin name of this genus. It grows naturally 
in the iſland of Tobago, and is called by the 
inhabitants Tobac, which has occaſioned the 
name Tobacco to be uſed by us as its Engliſh 
lation, 
Of Tobacco there are the following ſpecies, 
VIZ. 
1. Virginian Tobacco. 
2. Engliſh Tobacco. 
3. Small-leaved Tobacco of Peru. 
4. Gum-leaved Peruvian Tobacco. 
g. Dwarf Primroſe-leaved Tobacco. | 
. Shrubby Tobacco. 
. Prickly Shrubby Tobacco. 

All theſe are diſtinct ſpecies, and include ſe- 
veral varieties for our gardens. | 

1. Virginian Tobacco is ſo called by our Gar- 
deners for diſtinction's ſake ; but the reader muſt 
not ſuppoſe it is peculiar to that country, for 
it grows in moſt parts of America. The va- 
rieties of it have different names, according to 
the wow from whence they are ſuppoſed ori- 
ginally to come. 

The Virginian Tobacco is a noble Annual, 
and flouriſhes as well in our gardens as in any 
part of America, In a rich foil, it will grow 
to be about eight or nine feet high. The talk 
is round, firm, branching near the top, of a 

ale-green colour, hairy, and full of pith. The 
— are large, of a ſoft- green colour, ſpear- 
ſnaped, hairy, and half embrace the ſtalk with 
their baſe. The flowers terminate the branches 
in plenty, grow erect, and are of a delicate 
ſoft red colour: They will be in blow in July 
or Auguſt; and though each individual flower 
is of ſhort duration, yet there will be a ſucceſſion 
of them on the ſame plant until the winter froſts 
put a ſtop to them, before which time good ſeeds 
from the firſt- blown flowers may be gathered. 

2. Engliſh Tobacco is fo called, not becauſe 
it is a native of England, but becauſe it is the 
ſpecies that was firſt introduced into England, 
and thrives as well in our foils as in its native 
place of growth. As an Annual flower, it is 


A ev 


CCXXXV. 


TOBACC O. 


without its beauties, It will grow to about 4 
yard high. The ſtalks are upright, firm, and 
branching z they ſpread themſelves in an agree- 
able manner, and are ornamented with very fine, 
large, oval, ſmooth leaves, growing alternately 
on ſhort footſtalks on the branches. The flowers 
terminate the ſtalks in kind of bunches ; they 
are of a bad yellow colour, and at a diſtance 
look like thoſe of Henbane. Hence, by ſome 
old Botaniſts, this plant has been taken for a 
2 of Henbane; tho' without the leaſt real 
oundation, as the different characters of theſe 
two plants will ſhew. They will be in blow in 
July and Auguſt, and afford good ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. 

There is a variety of this ſpecics of rather 
larger growth, as to the height of the ſtalk, and 
the ſize of the leaves and flowers, but ſcarcely 
differing in any other reſpect. 

3. Small-leaved Tobacco of Peru. This ſpe- 
cies riſes with an upright, branching ſtalk, to 
about a yard high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
and ſmall for a plant of this family, being 
ſcarcely four inches long, and three broad; their 
edges are entire, and they are placed on mode- 
rately long footſtalks on the branches. The 
flowers terminate the branches in panicles, are of 
a greeniſh-yellow colour, will be in blow in July 
or Auguſt, and afford good ſeeds in the autumn. 

4. Gum - leaved Peruvian Tobacco. This 
ſpecies will grow to about four feet high. The 
ſtalk 1s upright, round, firm, and branches 
a little near the ground. The leaves are cor- 
dated, and much larger than thoſe of the former 
ſpecies ; they are poſſeſſed of a kind of gluti- 
nous or gummy matter, are a little waved, and 
placed on long footſtalks on the branches. The 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes, are 
of a very bad purple colour, and are divided in 
ſuch a manner as to kave the appearance of a 
ringent flower; they flower in July or Auguſt, 
and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 

5. Dwarf Primroſe - leaved Tobacco. The 
root is thick, taper, and ſtrikes deep into the 
ground; and from this riſe a few oblong, oval 
leaves, in ſize and ſhape like thoſe of the 
Common Primroſe. Among theſe leaves riſes 


the flower- ſtalk, which divides into a few branches, 


will grow to about a foot high, and is garniſhed 
with ſmall leaves placed ſingly at the joints. The 
flowers terminate the fſtaiks in looſe ſpikes, are 
of a greeniſh- yellow colour, will be in blow in 


much inferior to the former ſpecies, though not 


2 


July, and ripen their ſeeds in September. 
6. Shrubby 


Variety, 


Small- 
leaved 
Tobacco 
of Peru 
deſcribed. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Gum- 
leaved © 
Peruvian 


and 


Dwarf 


primoſe- 
le ved 
Tobacco. 
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6. Shrubby Tobacco. This 


* 
lant riſes with; 


— 


a ſeparate pot, and the pots then plunged up to | 


* * 
= 


bby | , , g 
ax a woody, branching ſtalk, to the heighe of about the rims in the kitchen- garden. The plants ſhould 6 
deſcribed. ve feet, The leaves are narrow, ſpear-{taped, ! be ſhaded until they have taken root, and often 


Varietie?. 


pointed, and half embrace the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The flowers terminate the ftalks in 
bunches, are of a bright-purple colour, will be 
in blow in July and Auguſt, and ripen their 
ſeeds in the autumn. | 

There are two varieties of this ſpecies z one 
with white, and another with pale-purple flowers. 
They may be all treated as Annuals ; bur if they 
are removed into the ſtove or green-houle before 
the cold weather comes on, they will live for 


watered all ſummer; and if, as the early colds 
advance, they are removed into the ſtove, they 
will continue their progreſs of growth, and wiil 


flower in the winter, when few others are to be 
obtained. 


foliis lanceolato. ovatis ſeffilibus decurrentibus, fle- 
ribus acutis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
- Nicotiana foliis lanceolatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Nicotiana major latifolia; and Renealme, 


two or three years. Blennechoes; It grows naturally in many parts 
10 7. Prickly Shrubby Tobacco. This ſpecies | of America. 
* hath a ſhrubby, branching, prickly ſtalk. The 2. Engliſh Tqbacco is, Nicotiana foliis petic- 


Tobacco 
deſcribed. 


leaves are heart-ſhaped, crenated, and grow on 
long footſtalks. The flowers terminate the 
branches in kind of recurved ſpikes; they are 
bell-ſhaped, of a whitiſh colour, will be in blow 
in Auguſt and September, and, if they are re- 
moved into the ſtove or green-houſe before the 
bad weather comes on, may be continued beau- 
tiful for a long time. | 

The culture of all theſe ſpecies is very eaſy. 


laiis ovatis integerrimis, floribus obtufis. 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Nicotiana foliis ova- 
tis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Nicotiana minor; 
and Renealme, Pachyphylla, It is a native of 
America, and grows now with us as common 
as in its on country. 

3. Small -leaved Tobacco of Peru is, Nice- 
tiana foliis petiolatis, cordatis integerrimis, flohibus 


Culture paniculatis obtufis clavatis. In the former edition 
of the That ſpecies called the Engliſh Tobacco may be | of the Species Plantarum it is termed, Nicoana 
E"gih raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, in any | Folits cordatis, floribus paniculatis, rubis *clavatis. 
Tobacco. 


bed of common mould; though the richer it 
be, the ſtronger the plants will afterwards ſhew | 
themſelves. The feeds muſt be ſcattered very 
thinly ; and where the plants come up too cloſe, | 
they muſt be drawn out, either to be planted in 
other places, or thrown away, leaving the ſtrongeſt 
in the bed, at two feet diftance from each other. 
They will then flower ſtrong, ſhew themſelves 
in their greateſt beauty, and will relieve you 
from any further trouble; for from that time 
they will ſow their ſeeds, and keep up the ſuc- | 
ceſſion-ſpontaneouſly. 


Method of looks very beautiful when planted in double-rows 


planting contin 
the largeſt 1 


Virginian 


to a great length. In this"-caſe, they 
ſnould be ſet only a foot and a half aſunder. 


Fewill calls it, Nreetiana minor, folio cordifur mi, 
tubo floris prælongo. It is a native of Peru. 
4. Gum-leaved Peruvian Tobacco is, Nich- 
tiana foliis petiolatis cordatis integerrimis, floriblis 
racemeſis ſecundis ringentibus, It was titled be- 
fore, Nicotiana foliis cordatis, corollis ratemofis 
ſulringentibus. calycibus inæqualilus-. It grows 
naturally in Peru. Ait 2 
5. Dwarf Primroſe- leaved Tobaccd/ is, Mico- 
tiaua foliis oblongo-ovalibus radicalibus, floribus ra- 
cemaſis acutis, Miller calls it, Nicotiana foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis, obtufis rugeſis, calycibus* brevi/- 


it, Nicotiana arboreſcens ſpino/iſſima, flore exalbido. 
It grows naturally in America. 1 #4 


In the 


1. The Virginian Tobacco is titled, Nicotiana Tiles, 
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Nicotiana is of the claſs and order Pentandria 1,6; and 


Caltute The other ſpecies require a little more trouble mis. It grows naturally at La Vera Crux. 
of the in raiſing, though not much. Sow the ſeeds in 6. Shrubhy Tobacco is titled; "Nicotiana fo- 
other March on a moderate hot-bed. When the plants | /is lanceolatias ſulpeliolatis ampltxitaulibus, floribus 
ſpecies. come up, give them as much air as the weather | acutis, caule fruticoſo. Miller calls it, Nicotiana | 
| will permit, and frequently water them. In | foliis /ineari-lancealatis acumittatis\ ſemiamplexiarau- | 
this bed let them grow until all danger of froſt | /ibus, caule fruticoſo. It grows naturally at the l 
is over ; and then, in an evening or ſome moiſt , | Cape of Good Hope, and in China. | 
day, remove them to the places where they are | 6. Prickly Shrubby Tobacco is, Nicotiana o- ff 
deſigned to flower. | wt lis petiolatis cordatis crenatis, racemis recurvatis 
proper The largeſt ſort of the Virginian Tobacco ] caule aculeato prurigincſo fruteſcente. Plumier calls 
li 


Tobacco. The diſtances of the rows ſhould- be. the ſame ; 
and the plants ſhould not be ſet oppoſite: to each 
other, but to anſwer the yacancy in the oppoſite 


row. Thus, in the autumn, they will form, as 


Monogynia ; and the characters are. ſ order in 

1. CaLyX is a monophyllous, oval, perma- the Lin- "If 
nent perianthium, divided into five ſegments. 8, fle. | 
2. CoROLLA is an infundibuliforme petal. Phe The cha- | 


leaves become too old. 


it were, an hedge upwards of ſix feet high; and 
by their large Jeaves, and upright firm ſtalks, 
of a fine green colour, together with their ſhow | 
of flowers, of ſo delicate à red colour, arranged 
along the top of it in great plenty, they have a 
very noble and elegant look. Theſe plants love 
a rich moiſt ſoil; and when they are-planted for 
uſe, they ſhould be ſet at leaſt a yard aſunder; 

when they will be as luxuriant, and in as great 

perfection here, as in Virginia. The time for 

cutting them for uſe is early in Auguſt, before the 


tube is longer than the calyx. 
ſpreading, plicated, and cut into five acute ſeg- 
ments. ban Ver rt 11:99:59 Nw 
3. STAM INA are five ſubulated filaments 
nearly the length of the corolla, with oblong 
antheræ. 4, 54 Waits & ne 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle the length of the corolla, and a ca- 
pitated, emarginated ſtigma. 1 
F. PeRICARPIUM. is an oval capſule of two 
cells; it is furrowed on each ſide, and opens at 
the top. ** 5 24 


The limb is racters, 
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Propaga- The Shrubby ſpecies may be raiſed on a 6. SEMINA. - The ſeeds are numerous, reni- 
Shen rich, light border, in the ſpring and when the | forme, and rough. an eel MOM to 3 
5 plants are fit to remove, each ſnould be ſet in E eee 96s! kg | 
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FENNEL FLOWER, or DEVIL 


IN A BUSH. 


HERE are five diſtin ſpecies of this 


genus, all of which are Annuals. 
coutain many varieties, and are called, 
1, French Nigella. 
2. Ægyptian Nigella. 
3. German Corn Nigella. 
4. Spaniſh Nigella. 
565 Oriental Nigella. i 
Spaniſh 1. French Nigella riſes with an upright, branch- 
Nigella ing ſtalk to a foot and a half in height. The 
deſcribed. Jeaves are beautifully cut into a multitude of fine, 
long, narrow ſegments, The flowers are of a 
blue colour, and are ſurrounded by a long, leafy 
involucrum. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
Varieties. flowers; and there are allo varieties with very 
double flowers of both kinds. They flower in 
the ſummer, and are ſucceeded by large ſwoln 
ſeed-veſſels, having horns, which bend different 
ways at the top. 
Fgypuan 2. Egyptian Nigella uſually grows to about 
Nigella a foot and a half high. The leaves are ſhorter 
deſcribed. and not ſo narrow as thoſe of the former ſpecies, 
and are a little hairy. The flowers are white, 
and are ſucceeded by large ſwoln ſeed-veſlels, 
with five horns, bending difterent ways at the top, 
There are two or three varieties of this ſpe- 
Varieties. cjes; one of which is of low growth, ſeldom riſing 
to the height of a foot; another is finely ſcented, 
All of them have their varieties with double 
flowers. 
3. German Corn Nigella uſually grows to about 


They 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 4 foot high, and the ſtalks are ſlender and 
—_— branching. The leaves are finely divided in the 
— manner of Dill. The flowers are produced ſingly 


from the tops of the ſtalks, but they have no 
leafy involucrums under them; they are of a pale- 
blue colour, and are ſucceeded by large, turbi- 
nated ſeed - veſſels, with five horns at the top, 
bending different ways. | | 

4. Spaniſh Nigella grows to about a foot and 
a half high. The leaves fare very beautiful, and 
broader than thoſe of any of the former ſpecies, 
The ſtalks are terminated by a fingle, large, blue 
flower, having ten piſtils of equal length with 
the petals. The flowers alſo of this ſpecies are 
larger than any of ihe others; and the variety of 
it with double flowers is much admired. 


Spaniſh, 


and . . . 3 
; Oriental Nigella riſes with a branching ſtalk 
Nagel to the height of r a foot and a half. The 
leaves are long, and the ſegments are narrow 
and beautiful. The petas of the flowers are of 
a yellowiſh colour; and each flower has ten 
piſtils that are longer than the petals. They 
flower in the ſummer, and are ſucceeded by 
many horned capſules joined together, which 
open lengthways, and contain thin, compreſſed, 

bordered ſceds. 

Whoever is fond of theſe flowers muſt be 
Mens careful in ſaving the ſeeds from the helt Doubles; 
pb. "a for the Single forts make but little ſhow, and, 


as flowers ſimply for this purpoſe, are {carcely 
worth cultivating. 


Mark, therefore, the healthieſt and moſt Double 
plants, and pull up all Semi-doubles and Single 
ones that grow near them. When the ſeeds are 
ripe, lay them in a dry, airy place for a few 
days; then take them out of their veſſels, put 
them in a clean paper-bag, and hang them up 
in the ſeed-room to be ready for uſe. 

Let the firſt ſowing be made in the autumn, 
and the plants will flower ſtrong and early the 
ſummer following. The next ſowing ſhould be 
made in March; and if a perſon is remarkably 
fond of theſe flowers, a third ſowing may be 
effected the end of April, or the beginning of 
May, from the plants whereof flowers will be 
produced at the end of autumn. After the 
plants are come up, nothing more need be done 
than to thin them where they grow too cloſe, 
and to keep them clean from weeds. When they 
come to flower, the ſtrongeſt and doubleſt ſhould 


| be marked for ſeeds, which ought alſo to be col- 


lected from the earlieſt-blowing plants. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Nigella floribus Ties, 


involucro folioſo cinctis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Nigella anguſtifolia, flore majore fimplici cæruleo. 
In its Double ſtate he terms it, Nigella flore ma- 
gore pleno cæruleo. Matthiolus calls it, Melan- 
thum ſylveſtre. It grows naturally in corn- fields 
in France and Spain. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Nigella piſtillis qui- 
nis, capſulis muricatis ſubrotundis, foliis ſubpilefis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Nigella flore mincre ſim- 
plict candido. In its Double ſtate he terms it, 
Nigella flere minore pleno & allo. Cammerarius 
calls it, Melantbum ſativum. It grows naturally 
in Egypt, Crete, and Germany. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Nigella piſlillis quinis, 
petalis integris, capſulis turbinatis. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Nigella flore feliis nude, 
piſtillis corollam æquantibus. Calpar Bauhine calls 
it, Nigeila ar venſis cornula; Cammerarius, Me- 
lanthum ſylveftre alterum, It grows naturally 
among the corn in Germany. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Nigella piftillis 
denis corollam equantibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Nigella latifolia, flore majore ſimplici cæruleo. 
It grows naturally in Spain, and about Mont- 
peher in France. | 

5. The fifth ſpecies is termed, Nigella piſtillis 
denis corolld longioribus. Moriſon calls it, Ni- 
gella Chalepenſis lutea, corniculis longioribus. It 
grows naturally near Aleppo. 


Nigella is of the claſs and order Palyandria Claſs 


Hexagynia; and the characters are, 


I. Calrx. There is none; though the floral 


leaves in ſome ſpecies have very much the ap- Sy fem. 


pearance of a perianthium. 


| 2 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five oval, plane, ob- ter 


tuſe, patent petals, that are contracted at their 
baſe. There are eight very ſhort nectaria placed 
in a ring; each of them is bilabiated. The ex- 
terior lip is larger than the interior, bifid, plane, 
convex, and marked with two dots. The in- 


terior 
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Tntro- 
duction. 


Common 


Deſerip- 
tion of it. 


2 


terior lip is ſhorter and narrower, and from an 
oval ends in a line. 


3. STAMINA are numerous ſubulated fila- 


ments, that are ſhorter than the petals, having 
compreſſed, obtuſe, erect antheræ. 

4. F1sTILLUM conſiſts either of five or ten ob- 
long, convex, compreſſed, erect germina, enduing 
in very long, ſubulated, angular, revolute, pre- 


G HA F. 


H E different ſpecies of Baſil are reckoned 
the ſtrongeſt aromatics we have in Nature. 
Their odour, in general, is very agreeable, and 
would be highly refreſhing, could we have it in 
a leſs degree; but the 3 particles are 
emitted from the plant in ſuch amazing profu- 
ſion, as to cauſe the ſcent to be too powerful 
for many perſons. Hence, ſome highly eſteem 
theſe plants, while others cannot bear them near 
them. They are univerſally cultivated, however, 
in curious gardens ; and the real ſpecies are, 
Common Baſil, 
Buſh Baſil. 
Indian Baſil. 
American Baſil. 
China Baſil. 
Narrow-leaved Baſil of Ceylon, or Ceylon 
Mint. 

1. Common Baſil, This ſpecies admits of ſo 
many varieties, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to give 
a deſcription of it. Deſcribe a plant in its full 
perfection, gather the ſeeds of it when ripe, and 
raiſe other plants from them, and there will be 
found many that will not anſwer the deſcription 
of the mother-plant. So wantonly does Nature 
ſport with varieties in this ſpecies! 

The ſuppoſed original fort, however, riſes with 
a four-cornered, hairy, branching ſtalk, to about 


Ses. 


a foot, or more, in height. The leaves are large, 


Varieties 


oval, ſmooth, of a pale- green colour, and, like 
the branches, grow oppolite by pairs. The main- 
ſtalks and branches are terminated by the flowers 
growing in whorled ſpikes. Theſe flowers are of 
a whitiſh colour, and appear earlier or later in 
the ſummer, according as they have been for- 
warded by the hot-bed in the ſpring. 

The principal varieties of this ſpecies are, 

The Large Purple-leaved Baſil. 

The Curled-leaved Baſil. | 

The Fringed-leaved Baſil with Purple Leaves. 

The Green Fringed -leaved Baſil. 

The Green Studded- leaved Baſil. 

The Baſil with Leaves of Three Colours. 

The Red-fiowered Baſil. 

The Dark Purple-flowercd Baill. 

The Violet-flowered Baſil. 

Theſe varieties alſo vary pretty much in ſcent, 
though the ftrong ſcent of the Clove will, in 
general, be predominant. There is a fort that 
ſmells pretty much like Citron, and another like 
Fennel, which properties are pretty permanent, 
if care is taken in preſerving the feeds, 


| 
| 


— 


1 


— 


from the ends of the ſtalks; they are 


2 ſtyles, with ſtigmas growing longitudi- 
nally. | 

5. PerICareiuM conſiſts of a like number 
of oblong, compreſſed, acuminated capfulcs, 
connected within by a ſuture, and opening up- 
wards on their inward fide. 1 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, an- 


gular, and rough. 
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2. Buſh Baſil is a low plant about half a 
foot high. It ſends out many branches from the 
bottom, and forms itſelf into a round, buſhy 
head. The leaves are ſmall, oval, ſmooth, en- 
tire, and grow oppoſite on ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers are produced in whorls round the tops 
of the branches; they are ſmall, and appear in 
the ſummer proportionally ſooner as the plants 
have been forwarded in the ſpring; but they 
ſeldom produce ſeeds in our gardens, unleſs they 
are ſheltered from cold and wet. ; 

The varieties of this ſpecies are, 

The Dark Purple-leaved Buſh Baſil. 

The Hoary-leaved Buſh Baſil. 

Buſh Baſil with Variable Leaves. 

The ſcent of theſe ſorts, in general, is not fo 
overpowering as that of the others. 


3. Indian Baſil. The ftalk of this ſpecies is 
erect, and ſhrubby. The leaves are broad, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and oval. The flowers are produced in 
ſpikes from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks; 
and if the plants are frequently potted and heated 
in the ſtove, they will not only ripen their ſeeds, 
but may alſo be made to continue two or three 
years. 

This ſpecies, to many perſons, his a moſt 
grateful odour, 

4. American Baſil. The ſtalk is herbaceous. 
The leaves are nearly ſpear-ſhaped, ſlightly ſer- 
rated, and ſharp-pointed. The flowers terminate 
the ſtalks in ſpikes; and if they are protected 
from cold and wet, they will frequently be ſuc- 
ceeded by good leeds. 


5. China Baſil, The ſtalk is taper, purpliſh, 
hairy, branching, and about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are oval, oblong, ſerrated, 
obruſe, and placed on moderately - long foot- 
ſtalks. The ſtalks are terminated by three ſpikes 
of flowers ; they are narrow, the middle one is 
the longeſt, and each flower has its own proper 
foorſtalle. The bracteæ are placed oppoſite, are 
heart-ſhaped, concave, and reflexed. The flowers 
are exceeding ſmall; and from ſeeds gathered 
at the ſame time will be produced both white an 
purple flowers on different plants. 

This plant is exceedingly odoriferous. 


6. Narrow-leaved Baſil of Ceylon, or Ceylon 
Mint. This ſpecies hath a very tender ſtalk, 
adorned with very narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated 
leaves. The flowers are produced in ſpikes 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING.- 


Method 
of pro- 
pagation. 


whitiſh, and rarely perfect their ſeeds, unleſs they 


enjoy the benefit of the ſtove. 


The ſcent of this plant approaches nearly to 
that of Aniſe-ſzeds. 


All theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by, ſowing of 


the ſeeds the beginning of March on a moderate 


hor-bed, covered with about ſix inches of com- 
mon rich garden- mould. Let the ſeeds be ſown 
with an even hand, and ſift over them rather 
more than a quarter of an inch of the ſame fine 
mould. Water your beds now-and-then, raiſe 
your glaſſes as often as you find occafion, and 
in a little time your plants will come up. Let 
them have as much air as the weather will per- 
mit, and draw out a ſhare of the plants to make 
room for the others, thinning them to about 
three inches diſtance from each other. Harden 
them by degrees to the air, water them fre- 
quently, and by May they will be grown to be 
good, ſtrong plants. About the middle of this 
month, let them be removed to the places where 
they are deſigned to flower. Chuſe a moift day 
or mild evening for the purpoſe, and carefully 
preſerve a ball of earth to each root. Let the 


plants be ſhaded and watered until they have 


taken to their new foil ; and after this they will 
require no trouble, except keeping them clean 
from weeds, and watering them when a dry ſea- 
ſon makes it neceſſary. Thus they will grow to 
their full perfection, will begin flowering in June 
or July, and often ripen their ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. | | | 

The plants drawn at the time of thinning 
them on the firſt hot - bed, ſhould be ſet in a 
ſecond, three inches aſunder from each other. 
They muſt be ſhaded and watered until they 
have taken root, muſt be hardened to the open 
air by degrees, and in May ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they are to remain, 
like the others, 

A proper ſhare of theſe plants ſhould always 
be ſet in pots, to be placed in court-yards, or 
in rooms, if their powerful odour ſhould not 
prove difagreeable. 

A ſhare alſo ſhould be removed into the ſtove, 
or-placed under a glaſs-caſe provided for the 
purpole, the more effectually to enſure good 
leeds; but this extraordinary trouble is the more 
unneceſſary, as we have them annually imported 
from Italy and the South of France, and as they 
may be purchaſed of the London ſeedſmen at an 
ealy expence. | 

The cuttings of any of theſe forts will grow ; 
ſo that if any ſingularity appears in any part of 
a plant, it may be taken off in May, and by 
being planted in a pot, plunged into a hot-bed, 
watered, and kept ſhaded in the heat of the 
day, it will ſoon ſtrike root, will come in blow 
nearly as. ſoon as the other plants, and by 


| 


pacing it in the ſtove the ſeeds will ripen, -and 
the ſingularity in all probability will be con- 


tinued. 


1. Common Bafil is titled, Ocymum foliis ovatis Titles, 


glabris, calycibus ciliatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls 
one fort of it, Ocymum caryophyllatum majus ; 
another, Ocymum caryopbyllatum maximum: Ocy- 
mum latifolium maculatum, ſ. criſpum; and ano- 


ther, Ocymum viride, foliis bullatts. Cammerarius 
Calls it, ſimply, O mum. It grows naturally in 


India and Perſia. 


2. Buſh Baſil is, Ocymum foliis ovatis integerri- 
mis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Ocymum 
folits ovatis incanis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ocy- 
mum minimum. It grows naturally in Ceylon. 

3. Indian Baſil is, Ocymum racemis fecundis la- 
teralibus, caule erecto. In the Hortus Cliffort. it 
is termed, Ocymum foliis Ianceolato. ovatis, radice 
perenni. Rheede calls it, Cotlam. It grows na- 
turally in India. 

4. American Baſil is, O mum foliis ſublanceo- 
latis acuminatis ſubſerratis, racemis terminalibus, 
caule herbaceo. - It grows naturally in America, 

5+ China Baſil is, Ocymum foliis ovato-oblongis 
ſerratis, bratleis cordatis reflexis concavis, ſpicis 
Aliſormibus. Boerhaave calls it, Ocymum minus 
Chinenſe oderatiſſimum, flore allo; Plakenet, Ocy- 
mum Maderaſpatanum fruteſcens, gratiſſimi odoris, 
fore parve, caulibus villoſis; Rumphius, Baſilicum 
agreſte; and Burman, Mentha Zeylanica ſpicata 
puſilla, anguſtiſſimo folio dentato, It grows na- 
turally in Malabar. 

6. Narrow-leaved Baſil of Ceylon, or Ceylon 
Mint, is titled, Ocymum foliis lineari - lanceolatis 
ſerratis. Ray calls it, Mentha Zeylanica, anguſ- 


tiſſmmo folio dentato. It grows naturally in Cey- 
lon, 


Ocymum is of the claſs and order Didynamia _ 2nd 
OIGer in 
the 


1. CaLyx is a very ſhort, monophyllous, per- Linnzan 


Gymnoſpermia z and the charcters are, 


manent, bilablated perianthium. 
is plane, heart-ſhaped, and bifd, 
lip is cut into four acute ſegments. 

2. CoROLLA is one petal, ringent, and in- 
verted. The tube is ſhort, and patent. The 
riſing lip is broadeſt, and cut into four obtuſe, 
equal ſegments; the other is long, undivided, 
narrow, and ſerrated. _ 

3. STAMINA are four declinated filaments, of 


The upper lip 


which two are rather longer than the others, 


having half-moon-ſhaped antheræ. 

4. PiSTILLUM confiſts of a germen divided 
into four parts, a filiforme ſtyle the length and 
ſituation of the ſtamina, and a bifid . ſtigma, 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are encloſed in the calyx. 

6. S8MINA. The ſeeds are oval, and four in 
number. 
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OENOTAERA TREE PRIMROSE. 
O this place belong, : hairy, ſharp-pointed, and lightly indented and 
goecles 1. Common B.cnnial Tree Primroſe. waved on their edges. The flowers come our, 
* 2. Small-flowered Tree Primroſe. as uſual, from the wings of the leaves along the 
3. Perficarra-leaved Tree Primroſe, ſtalks, are rather ſmall, of a pale-yellow colour 
4. Mutable Tree Primroſe, at firſt, but die to a deep orange- colour; they 
1 appear early in July, continue in ſucceſſion a 
Uno. 1 Common Biennial Tree Primroſe. The root | long time, and are ſucceeded by flender, hairy 
Dk is thick, white, a e and 1 —_ _ the | capſules, containing the leeds, 
Common ground Ihe ſtalks are upright, thick, hairy, : : k 
Bun, full of pith, but firm, uſually of a pale-green r Culture, 


colour, though ſometimes brown and ſpotted, 
and grow to be four or five feet high. The 
r2.11cal leaves are numerous, large, oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and ſpread flat on the ground ; thole on 
th: ſtalks are long, narrow, ſpear - ſhaped, and 
come out irregularly, fitting cloſe, without any 
fourſtalks The flowers are produced from the 
wings of the leaves more than half the length 
of the ſtalk. are large, of a bright-yellow colour, 
and open chiefly in evenings and cloudy weather, 
wh.ch has occaſioned this plant to be called by 
ſome perions the Night Primroſe : Theſe flowers 
apprar carly in July, and as the ſtalk advances 
in height treſh ones are produced; ſo that from 
the ſame plant the ſucceſſion of blow is continued 
| ſome months, and the ſeeds ripen freely for pro- 
pagation. | ü 
Small. 2. Small-flowered Tree Primroſe. The ſtalks 
flowered, are upright, free from tubercles, though a little 
hairy, full of pith, and about a yard high. 
The Jeaves are oval, ſptar- ſhaped, plane, a little 
indented on their edges, and for the moſt york 
bend backwards. I he flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves almoſt the whole length 
of the italk ; they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, 
appear at Arſt in the end of June, or early in 
July, and continue in ſucceſſion to the end of 
ſummer. 85 
Perficaria. . 3+ Perficaria-leaved Tree Primroſe. The ſtalk 
leaves, is upright, rigid, full of pith, and three or four 
feer high. L he leaves are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, plane, ſmooth, and of a deep - green 
colour, The flowers come out from the ſides 
of the ſtalk almoſt the whole length ; they are 
of a bright-yellow colour, large, very beautiful, 
appear early in July, and contnue in ſucceſſion 


a long rime, 
4. Mutable Tree Primroſe. The ſtalks are 


ard 
Mutable- 
leaved 
Tree 


The leaves are ſpear - ſhaped, narrow, ſeſſile, 
Primroſe, | | 


Vor. II. 
95 


upright, firm, woody, and about three feet high. | 


—— , ———————— 


in evenings, which has occaſioned their being 
indiſcriminately called, by ſome perſons, Evening 
Primroſes. 1 hey are all Biennials, and are pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon after they are 
* in the places where they are to remain. 

any of them will flower the ſummer following; 
though ſome of the weakeſt plants will not ex- 
hibit their bloom before the ſecond ſummer. 
They all produce plenty of ſeeds, which, if per- 
mitted to ſcatter, will afford plants enough for 
a ſucceſſion without any trouble, except thinning 
them where they are too cloſe, and keeping 
them clean from weeds. 


1. Common Biennial Tree Primroſe is, Oeno- gy 
thera foliis ovato-lanceolatis planis, caule nmuricato- itleta 
ſubvilloſo. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Oenotbera foliis ovatc-lanceolatis denticulatis, flori- 
bus lateralibus in ſummo caulis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Ly/fimachia lutea corniculata; and Alpi- 
nus, Hyoſcyamus Virginianus. It is a native of 
Virginia, trom whence it was firſt brought about 
the year 1614, and is now become common all 
over Europe. | 

2. Small flowered Tree Primroſe is, Oznothera 
folits cvato lanceolatis planis, caule lævi ſubvilloſo. 
Zinn calls it, Oenothera foliis lanceolatis, capſulis 
ventricoſo-conicis. It gr.ws naturally in moſt 
parts of North- America. 

3. Perſicaria-leaved Tree Primroſe is, Oeno- 
thera foliis lanceolato - oblongis acuminatis planis 
glabris. Plumier calls it, 2 folits per/i- 
cariæ anguſtioribus, flore magno luteo. It grows 
common in America, 

4. Mutable Tree Primroſe is, Oenothera folii: 
lanceolatis undulatis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is 
termed, Oenotbera foliis lineari-lanceolatis dentatis, 
floribus e medio caule. Dillenius calls it, Onagra 
Bonarienſis villoſa, flore mutabili. It is a native 
of Buenos Ayres. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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HERE are two Annuals of this genus, 
called, 
1. Corymbous-flowered Oldenlandia. 

2. Two-flowered Oldeniandia. 

1. Corymbous-flowered Oldenlandia. The ſtalk 
is tender, divides into many ſpreading branches, 
and is about four or five inches high. Theleaves are 
long for ſo low a plant, are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
and grow oppoſite by pairs on the branches. The 
flowers come out in roundiſh bunches, which are 
elevated on footſtalks arifing from the wings of 
the leaves; they are of a white colour, appear 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in July 
and Auguſt. 

2. Two-flowered Oldenlandia. The ſtalk is 
weak, branching, and ſix or eight inches high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and grow oppoſite 
by pairs on the branches. The flowers are pro- 
duced, two together, on footſtalks ariſing from 
the wings of the leaves; they are of a white 
colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
"The 
Theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds on © hor-bed erty the ing. When 


the plants are about two or three inches high, 


each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, and the 
pou immediately plunged up- to the rims in a 

rk-bed. The plants muſt be ſhaded, and duly 
watered, until they have taken root ; after which, 
they muſt have plenty of air, and water muſt 


be afforded them in greater quantity. With this 


management they will flower in July and Au- 
guſt, and afford abundance of good leeds for a 
lucceſſion, 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Oldenlandia pe- 
dunculis multifloris, foliis lineari-lanceolatis. Brown 
calls it, Oldenlandia caule tenerrimo, foliis lineari- 
bus oppoſitis, ramulis minimis floriferis, pedunculis 
ramo/7s & ſimplicibus; and Plumier, Oldenlandia 
humilis hyſſopifolia. It grows naturally in Ja- 
maica. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Oldenlandia pedun- 
culis bifloris, petiolo longioribus, foliis lanceolatis. 
It grows naturally in India. 

Oldenlandia is of the claſs and order. Triandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CAl vx is a permanent perianthium, ſituated 
above the germen, divided into four awl-ſhaped 
ſegments. | mT b 

2. CoroLLA is one petal. The tube is cy- 
lindrical ; the limb is ſomewhat longer than the 
calyx, and divided into four acute, patent parts. 

3. STAMINA are four ſimple filaments within 
the tube, having ſmall antherz. 

4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
below the calyx, a ſimple ſtyle the length of the 
ſtamina, and a bifid, obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PerICcarpluM is a roundith, didymous cap- 
ſule, containing two cells. 


6. SeEMINA, The ſeeds are numerous, and 
ſmall, 
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ONONIS, REST HARROW, or CHAMMOCK. 


HE. Annuals of this genus are, 
1. Lealt Reſt Harrow. 

Barbadoes Reſt Harrow. 

Fox-tail Reſt Harrow. 

Viſcous Reſt Harrow. 

. Bird's-foot Reſt Harrow, 

. African Reſt Harrow. 

. Cape Three-leaved Reſt Harrow. 

Italian Reſt Harrow. 

. Leaſt Reſt Harrow. 

der, rather more than half a foot high, and ſend 

forth a ſide-branch or two near the bottom, 

which ſometimes have prickles, and at other 

times are ſmooth; for both ſorts will ariſe from 

the ſame ſeeds. The leaves are ſmall, trifoliate, 

ſmooth, oval, indented, and grow on pretty long 

footſtalks. The flowers come out fingly from 

the ſides of the branches on very ſhort foot- 

ſtalks; they are ſmall, yellow, appear in July, 

and the feeds ripen in the autumn, 


wm 87 <&fA Þ ©. 


The ſtalks are flen- : 


2. Barbadoes Reſt Harrow, The ſtalk is up- 
right, herbaceous, branching, and a foot and a 
half high. Ihe leaves are trifoliate, roundiſn, 


| ſerrated, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the ends of the branches 


in ſhort ſpikes, are ſmall, of a pale-purple co- 
lour, appear in July, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn, 

This is a very hardy Annual, thriving better 
in the open air than under glaſſes in an hot- 
bed. 

3. Fox-tail Reſt Harrow. The ſtalks are up- 
right, branching, and about a foot high. Ihe 
leaves are undivided, oval, obtuſe, and their 
edges are ſlightly indented. The flowers come 
out in leafy ſpikes from the ends of the branches 
they are moderately large, of a purple colour, 
appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 

4. Viſcous Reſt Harrow. The ſtalks are 


rough, 


Titles, 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 

Linnzan 
Syitem, 
The cha- 
racers, 


Barbar- 
does, 


Fox-tail, 


and 
Viſcovs 
Reſt 
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Deſcri p- 
tion of 


tough, branching near the bottom, viſcous, un- 


armed with ipincs, and grow to be near two 
tcet high. U he leaves are ſimple, oval, hairy, 
and poſſeſſed of a ſticky or wicous matter. 
The flowers come out from the fides of the 
branches almolt their whole length; they grow 


ſingly on foorſtaiks, are of a pale: yellow co- 1 
lour, having ſome browniſh ſtripes on the back, 


at pear in july, and the feeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. a 


5. Bird's-foot Reſt Harrow. The ſtalks grow 


to about nine inches high, and ſend forth a 


Bira's foot c- branch or two near the bottom. The leaves 


African, 


Cape 
T me- 
leaves, 


ard 
Italian 
Ret 
Harrow. 


Culture. 


Method 
of propa- 
zauon. 


are trifoliate, ſmall. and grow on ſhort footſtalks. 
J he flowers come out from the ſides of the 
branches, two growing together, on footſtalks 


—_— 


they are ſmall, yellow, appear in July, and the 


ſecds ripen in the autumn. 

6. Atrican Reſt Harrow. The ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, herbaceons, hairy, and about a foot high. 
The leaves are oblong, hairy, and of a light- 

reen colour. The flowers terminate the branches 
in cloſe ipikes, ate yellow, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by nutant pods, con- 
taining ripe ſeeds in the auummn. 

7. Cape Three leaved Reſt Harrow: The 


ſtalks are herbaceous, Þranching, atid à foot and 


a half high. The leaves are trifoliate, And nearly 


round. The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes, 


from the ends of the branches, and are of a yel- 


low colorr faintly ſtriped with brown; they ap- 
pear in July, and the ſeeds "ripen in the au- 


tumn. | 

8. Italian Reſt Harrow. The ſtalks ate ſmall, 
viſcous, diffuſe, clammy, and lie on the ood. 
The leaves are trifoliate, hairy, roundiſh, and 
have their edges indented. The flowers come 
out ſingly from the ſides of the branches on 


ſlender footſtalks, and are of a pur liſh colour, 


having a mixture of White; they appear in July 
and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 

. There is a variety of this ſpecies with red-and- 
white flowers. 

All theſe ſpecies are eaſily raiſed by ſowing 
the ſecds in March, in beds of light earth made 
fine, When the plants come up. nothing more 
need be done than to thin them where they are 
too cloi , keep them clean from weeds, and 


. water them in dry weather. Thus, the ſtrongeſt 


of them will flower by the end of July, and the 
others will ſucceed them in order; and from 
plants of the fame bed there will often be a 
ſucceſſion of bloom until the end of autumn, 
before which time good ſeeds from the firſt - 


blown flowers may be collected to continue the 


fort. 

When theſe plants are deſired to be in the 
different parts of the pleaſure'- garden, the beſt 
way will be to mark the places where they are 
to remain, to dig the ground well, and ſow a 
few ſeeds in each of the reſpective ſpots; for 
they do not bear tranſplanting well ; and though 


> 


| firania. 


they will grow, yet they hardly ever aſſume fo 


healthy an appearance as plants raiſed without 
being diſturbed from ſeeds. 


1, Leaſt Reſt Harrow is titled, Ononis floribus Titles. 


ſubſeſſilibus lateralibus, foliis ternatis glabris, ſtipu- 
lis ſetaceis, calycibus ariſtis corolld longioribas. 
Van Royen calls it, Ononts floribus lateralibus 
Seffilivus ſolitariis, petiolis longiſſimis ; Sauvages, 
Ononis trifclia, calycibus ad «xillas ſeſſilibns erettis 
& ſtipulis longas ſetas exerentibus ; Columna, 
Ononis lutea ſylveſiris minima ; Caipar  Bauhine, 
Ononis ſpinoſa lutea minor; and Barielier, Ouonis 
lutea montana non ſpinoſa minima, It grows natu- 
rally in Italy, Auſtria, Helyetia, and the South 
of France. | 

2. Barbadoes Reſt Harrow is, Ononis floribus 
ſelſilibus ſpicatis, bradteis ſtipularibus ovatis ventri- 
cofts dare imbricatis. Van Royen calls it, Ono- 
ms ſtipulis floralibus ovatis membranaceis integer- 
rimis ; Dillenius, Ouonis alopecuroides mitis annua 


 purpuraſcens ; and Morilon, Ononis purpurea. ſpt- 


- 


cata eretta annua latifolia filiquis retiis lentifor- 


e 


It grows naturally in Barbadoes and Lu- 


| J; Fox tail Reſt Harrow is, Ononis ſpicis foligſis, 
foltis ſemplicibus ovalis , obtuſis, flipulis dilatatis. 
In the Tortus Cliffort. it is termed, Ononis flori- 
bus ſpicatis. Pourne fort calls it, Ononis Sicula 
alopecuraides ; Ray, One nis ſpicata ſ. alopecurcides 
Lufitanica non ſpinoſa; and Bocrhaave, Ononis 
purpurea ſpicata, alepecuroides major. It grows 
haturally in Sicily, Portugal, and Spain. 5 

4. Viſcous Reſt Harrow is, Ononis pedunculis 
unifleris ariſtatis, ſoliis fumplicibus infimis ternatis. 


Sauvages calls it, Ononis pedunculis unifioris filo 


terminatis, foliis ternatis fimplicibiſque; Barrelier, 
Ononis lutea viſccſa latifolia minor, fore pallido; 
Magnol, Ouonis viſcoſa, ſpinis carens lulea; and 
Tournetort, Ononis annua erectior latifolia gluti- 
noſa Luſilanica. It grows naturally in France, 
Portugal, and Spain. „ 
5. Bird's-toot Reſt Harrow is, Ononis pedun- 
culis bifloris ariſtatis, laguminibus cernuis, Boer- 
haave calls it, Ononis filiquts ornitbopodii; and 
Tournetort, + enum Cræcum Siculum, filiguis orni- 
thopodii. It is'a native of Sicily. | 

6. African Keſt Harrow is, Ononis ſpicts /efſi- 
libus, leguminibus mutantibus linearibus pilaſis. 
Commeline calls it, Lotus Ai ona annua birſuta, 
floribus luteis. It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

7. Cape Three-leaved Reſt Harrow is, Ononis 
racemis pedunculatis longis, faliis ternatis ſuborbi- 
culatts, It grows comn.on at the Cape. | 

8. Italian Reſt Harrow is, Ononis pedunculis 
unifloris muticis, fruftibus cernuis, foliis ternatis 


ſubrotundis crenatis. Moriſon calls it, Ononis au- 


lla birſuta, flore ex allo & rubro colore mixto; 
Barrelier, Ononis purpurea unn ſpinaſa minor; 
and Tournefort, Ononis annua pumila, flore pur- 
puraſcente. It grows naturally in Italy, France, 
and Spain. ER | | 
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ING. 


Species. 


Common 
Woolly 
Tbiſtle 
deſcribed. 


Variety. 
Deſcrip- 


tion of 
Illyrian, 


Tall Por- 
togal, 


Stalleleſs 
Cotton 
Thiſtle. 


Culture. 


S 


ONOPORDUM, WOOLLY THISTLE. 


HERE are four ſpecies of this genus, 
called, 

1. Common Woolly Thiſtle, or Cotton Thiſtle. 

2. Illyrian Cotton Thiſtle. | | 

3. Tall Portugal Cotton Thiſtle. 

4. Stalkleſs Cotton Thiſtle: 

1. Common Woolly Thittle, or Cotton Thiſtle. 
The radical leaves are large, oval, oblong, downy, 
ſinuated on the edge-, prickly, and ſpread them- 
ſelves on the ground. The ſtalk is round, ſtriated, 
firm, branching, often five or ſix feet high, and 
is adorned with leaves like the radical ones, 


having indented, prickly membranes, runni- 


from one to the other, down the ſides of the 
ſtalk. The flowers come out from the ends of 
the branches in large, prickly cups ; they are 
of a beautiful-purple colour, appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Augult. 

There is a variety of it with white flowers. 

2. Illyrian Cotton Thiſtle. The ſtalk is up- 
right, firm, branching, and often ſix or eight 
feet high. The leaves are very long, narrow, 
ſpear - thaped, pinnatifid, and every ſegment is 
terminated by a ſharp ſpine. The flowers come 
out from the ends of the branches in prickly 
cups, are of a purple colour, appear in July 
and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in Augult and 
September, 


3. Tall Portugal Cotton Thiſtle. The ſtalk 


is robuſt, upright, branching, and often ten 


feet high. The leaves are very large, downy, 
finuated, prickly, and grow alternately on the 
branches. The flowers Come out from the ends 
of the branches in imbricated cups, are large and 
of a purple colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

4. Stalkleſs Cotton Thiſtle. The leaves are 
oval, oblong, downy, and ſpread themſelves on 
the ground. The plant being poſſeſſed of no 
ſtalk, or at moſt a very ſhort one, the flowers 
come out from among the leaves, fitting cloſe, 
or appearing to ſit cloſe, to the crown of the 
root z- they are of a white colour, appear in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

All theſe ipecies are Biennials, and are propa- 
gated by ſowing the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, or the ſpring following, in 
the places where they are to remain; and after 
the plants come up, they will call for no trouble, 
except thinning them to proper diſtances, and 
keeping them clean from weeds. Nevertheleſs, 
in order to have the firſt three ſpecies large and 
ſtately, the ground, which ſhould be a deep fat 
earth, muſt be double-dug previous to the ſow- 
ing, and in the autumn ſhould be again dug be- 
tween the plants, care being taken not to injure 


| 
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their roots. Thus they will ariſe with great 
ſtrength the ſpring following, and, when they 
come into flower in ſummer, will be eight or ten 
feet high. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Onoperdum caly. Tiles, 


cibus ſquarrofis, ſpinis ſubulatis, foliis ovato-ollongis 
Jinuatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Onopordum foliis decurrentibus margine ſpinofis, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Spina alba tomentoſa la- 
tifolia Hlveſtris; Dodonæus, Acautbium; Ray, 
Carduus tomentoſus, acanthium diftus, vulgaris; 


Gerard, Acanthium album; and Parkinſon, Acan- - 


thium vn gare. It grows naturally in common 
fields, by way-ſides, new-thrown-up banks, &c. 
in England and moſt countries of Europe. 

2, The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Onopordum 
calycibus ſquarrofts, foams lanceolatis, feliis lances- 
latis pinnatifidis, Sauvages calls it, Onopordum 
foliis decurrentibus ligulatis pinnatifidis ; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Spina tomentoſa altera ſpinaſior; John 
Bauhine, Carduus, quibuſdam diftus acanthium 11- 
Hricum; and Lobel, Acanthium Tll,ricum. It 
grows naturally in the ſouthern countries of 
Europe. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Onopordum calycibiis 
imbricatis, Tournefort calls it, Carduus tomen- 
toſus, acanthi folio, altiſſimus Luſitanicus; Pluke- 
net, Carduus tomentoſus, acanthium dicius, Aras 
bicus ; Barrelier, Carduus tomentoſus, acanthi fo- 
lio, altiſſimus Lufitanicus ; and Moriſon, Acanibium 
altiſſimum Luſitanicum. It grows naturally in 
Portugal and the ſouth of France. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Onopordum ſuba- 
caule, Haller calls it, Ozopordum acaulon ferms, 
fore albicante. It is not certainly known where 
this ſpecies grows naturally, 

Onopordum is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 
Polygamia Aqualis; and the characters are, 

1. CALYX. 


Claſs and 


The general calyx is roundith, —_ 


ventricole, and imbricated with numerous, pro- ore 


minent, prickly ſcales. 

2. CoRoLLa. The general flower is tubular, 
and uniform, The florets have each one funnel- 
ſhaped petal. ' The tube is very narrow. The 
limb is erect, ſwelling, and divided into five 
equal ſegments. 8 5 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort, capillary fila- 
ments, having a cylindrical, tubular anthera the 
length of the corolla, and indented in five points. 

4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle longer than the tiamina, and a co- 
ronated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. 

6. SEMEN, 


There is none. 
The feed is fingle, and crowned 


with hairy down. 


„ 


S* ſtem. 
The cha- 


ratters. 


C H AP. 


ORIGANUU M, 


HERE is only one Annual of this genus, 
| which is called Sweet Marjoram. 

t is a well-known plant, and uſually raiſed 
in the flower-garden for the ſake of noſegays, as 
it is generally allowed to have a more heightened 
fragrance than any of the other forts of Mar- 

ram. 
7 It grows to rather more than a foot high. 
The leaves are oval, obtuſe, ſoft, hoary, and 
finely ſcented. The flowers are produced in 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


roundiſh, compact, downy ſpikes ; they are of | 


a white colour, appear in July, and in favourable 
a" ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 

This plant is p ed b 
about the — ef March? on a bed of light 
earth, ſifting over them aboyt a quarter of an 
inch of fine mould. If dry weather ſhould hap- 
pen, the beds muſt be watered every third 


Culture. 


| 


fowing the ſeeds, | 
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MARJORAM. 


evening; and in a little time the plants will 
come up. When they are about an inch and a 
half high, * ſhould be planted out in the 
places where they are deſigned to flower. They 
will come into blow in July, but do not always 
perfect their ſeeds ; which is a matter of no very 
great concern, as we have the ſeeds annually im- 
ported from Italy and the South of France, and 
may purchaſe them of the ſeedſmen at an eaſy 


expence. | 

Ys Marjoram is titled, Origanum foliis 0va- Titles, 
libus obtufis, ſpicis ſubrotundis compactis pubeſcen- 
tibus, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Marjorana vul- 
garis; Lobel, Amaracus vulgatior.” There is a 
variety of it called, Marjorana tenuifolia. This 
Moriſon terms, Marjorana bortenſis odorata peren- 
nis. It is not certain in what parts this ſpecies 
naturally grows. 


a i a. 


ORNITHOPUS, BIRD, FOOT. 


T1 are three Annuals of this 
called, _ 
$pecies 1, Common Bud's Foot. 

7 


genus, 


2. Compreſſed Bird's Foot. 
. Tritoliate Bird's Foot. 


1. Common Bird's Foot. The Ralls are ſlen- 


common 5 : . , 
Bird's der, hairy, fix or eight inches Jong, and lic on 
Foot. the ground. The leaves are pinnated, and long; 


deſcrided. the pinnæ are numerous on each fide the mid- 
rib, are ſmall, oval, and terminated by an odd 
one. The flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters 
from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks; they ate 
”y ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in June 
and July, and are ſucceeded by jointed, 

Mes pods, containing ripe feeds in Au- 


r There is a variety of this ſpecies of larger 
Varkties growth; another with a knobbed, tuberculated 
root; a third with red flowers; and a fourth 

with whitiſh flowers. 


— 


Deſcrip. 2. Compreſſed Bird's Foot. The ſtalks are ſlen- 
tion of der, ſtraight, and eight or ten inches long. The 
_ , leaves are pinnated, and long; the pinnæ are 
N eight or ten pair in number, ſmall, oval, and 
terminated by an odd one. The flowers come 
out, two or three together, from the tops of 
the ftalks ; they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, 
appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
compreſſed, rough, crooked pods, containing ripe 
and ſeeds in Auguſt. | 
Trifoliate 3. Trifoliate Bird's Foot. The ſtalks are nu- 
— merous, ſmooth, branching, and a foot and a 


half high. The leaves are ſometimes ſimple ; 
Vor. II, 
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but, in general, they conſiſt of three oval fo- 
lioles, fitting cloſ.:, and having two ſmall ap- 
pendages at their baſe,” The flowers are pro- 
duced from the ends and ſides of the branches 

on lender footſtalks, are of a yellow colour, 
appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by - 
long, 2 wh joĩnted, incurved pods, containing 
ripe ſeeds in Augu EN abby 


|, 
pagated by ſowing the Culture. 


Theſe ſpecies are pro 
ſeeds in the ſpring, in any ſoil or ſituation. 
When they come up, they will require no trouble, 
except thinning them where they are too cloſe, 
and keeping them clean from weeds. They are 
introduced into the flower-garden to cauſe va- 
riety, by their pods, with Snails and Caterpillars; 
ſo that whaeyer is fond of ſuch kind of plants 
. may, by different ſowings at proper intervals, 
exhibit them in perteftion from Togo wel the 
end of October. | $4797 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Ornithopus foliis ite. 
pinnatis, leguminibus ſubarcuatis. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Ornithopus foliis pinnatis, 
articulis leguminum ſubrotundis lævibus. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Ornitbopodium minus; alſo, Or- 
nithopodium majus; alſo, Ornithopodium radice tu- 
berculis nodoſd;, and Dalechamp, Ornithepodium 
perpuſillum. It grows naturally in ſandy, gra- 
_ places in England, France, Spain, and 
taly. 

N The ſecond ſpecies is, Ornitbopus foliis 
pinnatis, leguminibus compreſſis rugo/is, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Ornithopodio affinis hirſuta ſcor- 
pioides; and Dalechamp, Scorpioides legumineſa. 


| It grows naturally in Italy and Sicily. 
o o 3. The 
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The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture, 


be ſown early in the ſpring on a hot- bed. 


they have taken root, 


3. The third ſpecies is, Ornithopus foliis ter- 
natis ſubſeſſibus, impari maximo. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Telephivm Dioſcoridis ſ. ſcorpioides; and 
Dalechamp, Scorpicides Matthioli, It grows na- 
turally in France, Italy, and Spain, among the 
corn, 


Ornithopus is of the claſs and order Diadelphia 
Decandria; and the characters are, | 


1, CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubular, perma- 


nent perianthium, having five nearly equal in- 


dentures at the top. 


2. CoROLLA is papilionaceous. 

The vexillum 1s obcordated, and whole. 

The alz are oval, ſtraight, and almoſt as large 
as the vexillum. 

The carina is ſmall and compreſſed, 

3. STAMINA are diadelphous filaments, with 
ſimple antheræ. 

4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a linear germen, a 
ſetaceous riſing ſtyle, and a terminal ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is an awl- ſhaped, taper, 
Jointed, arched pod. 

6. SEMEN. The ſecd is fingle, 
roundiſh. 


and 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


called Rice. 

The radical leaves are near two feet in length, 
an inch or more in breadth, ſmooth, and of a 
light-green colour. The ſtalk is round, hollow, 
Jointed, four feet high, and adorned with long, 
narrow leaves, growing ſingly at the joints, and 
ſurrounding it with their baſe. The flowers come 
out in large panicles from the tops of the ſtalks, 
having purple antherz ; they appear in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

This ſpecies is cultivated in great abundance 
for food in moſt parts of the Eaſt; and a quan- 
tity of it is ſent to the different countries of 
the world, where its general culture is not practi- 


cable. We experience its uſes for puddings; | 


but attempt its culture no otherwiſe than by 


raiſing a few plants for curioſity. 


In order, therefore, to raiſe Rice, let the ſeeds 


When the plants come up, they muſt be duly 
watered, and have as much air as the weather 
will permit; and when they are about four inches 
high, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, filled 
with rich mould from a well-managed kitchen- 
garden. They muſt have a plentiful watering 
at the time of removal, muſt be plunged up to 
the rims in a hot-bed, and be well ſhaded until 
When this is effected, 
they ſhould have more air, and water ſhould be 
afforded them every morning and evening; other- 
wiſe they will ſucceed but ill in England; for 
Rice is a native of moiſt places, and grows 
naturally on bogs and marſhy ground in the 


damp weather. 


. 


warmer parts of the world. As the plants &n2 
creaſe in height, the glaſſes ſnould be raiſed, and 
in very hot weather may be wholly taken off; 
but they ſhould always be replaced in rainy, 
With this management, and by 
duly obſerving the ſtated times of watering, they 
will afford good Rice in the autumn. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it is named, ſimply, Oryza. It is ſuppoſed to 
grow naturally in Ethiopia. | 

Oryza is of the claſs and order Hexandria Di- 
gynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a glume compoſed of two very 
ſmall, acuminated, nearly equal valves, containing 


one flower. | 
2. CoRoLLa is two ariſtated, navicular, con- 
cave, compreſſed valves, the larger being pen- 


tangular. The nectarium is ſituated on the ſide 
of the germen, is ſmall, plane, and compoſed 
of two leaves, which are narrow at the baſe, 
and truncated at the top. 

3. STAMINA are fix capillary filaments the 
length of the corolla, having antherz which are 
bifid at the baſe. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated ger- 
men, and two capillary, reflexed ſtyles, with 


6. PERICARPIUuM. There is none. The co- 
rolla grows to the ſeed, and ſerves the office of 
a pericarpium, 

6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, large, oblong, 
obtuſe, compreſſed, and marked with two lines 
on each ſide, 


_ Clavated, plumoſe ſtigmas. 
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O this place belongs one ſpecies of this 

genus, called Annual Othonna. 
The plant The ſtalk is herbaceous, low, lender, weak, 
deſcribed. and ramoſe. The leaves are pinnated, and beau- 
tifully compoſed of ſeveral elegant folioles, which 
are ſmall, narrow, and a little indented on their 
edges. The flowers come out ſingly from the 
ends and ſides of the branches on footſtalk ; 
they are of a yellow colour, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds which 
ripen in the autumn. 

It is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a light 
hot-bed in the ſpring. In May they will be fit 
to remove; when, on a moiſt day, they ſhould 
be taken up, two or three together, with a ball 
of earth to the roots, and ſet in the places where 
they are deſigned to flower. 

This ſpecies is titled, O:honna foliis linearibus 
pinnatis ſubdentatis, caule herbaceo. Breynius calls 
it, Tagetes minimus  tenuiter diviſo folio, and 
Ray, Chryſanth:mum Africanum pumilum ramoſum, 
follis tenuiſſiwis. It grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Caf: and Ol bonna is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 
order in Polygamia Neceſſaria; and the characters are, 


Culture. 


Titles. 


the 1. CAL vx is ſimple, monophyllous, obtuſe at | 
Linnzan 
Syſlem. 
Tre cha- 
raQers, 
S288 
. 
OXALTITS, 
HERE are two Annuals of this genus, | 
called, 
©... 1, Trailing Italian Yellow Wood Sorrel. 
dpecies. 


2. Upright American Yellow Wood Sorrel. 

N 1. Trailing Italian Yellow Wood Sorrel. The 

Deſerip. root is long, flender, and fibrous. The ſtalks 

non of Tr . . 

T:.1-, are lender, divide into numerous branches, which 

litiaa* ſpread themſelves every way, and trail on the 
ground. The leaves are trifoliate, and grow on 
long, ſlender footſtalks: The folioles are heart- 
ſhaped, and have a deep indenture at the top. 
The flowers are produced, in kind of umbels, 
from the ends and ſides of the branches, growing 
on longiſh footſtalks ; they are of a yellow co- 
lour, appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded 
by five-cornered capſules, which burſt longitu- 
dinally at the angles, and diſcharge the ſeeds 
when ripe with great violence. 

and 2. Upright American Yellow Wood Sorrel, 

Upright The ſtalk is upright, branching, and near a foor 


1 — high. The leaves are trifoliate, cordated, and 
* 71 

Wood grow on very long footſtalks. The flowers are 
Serrel, produced in kind of umbels, growing on long, 


ſlender footſtalks, which ſtand ere&; they are 
of a yellow colour, appear in June and July, 


2 
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the baſe, acute, equal, and divided into eight or 


twelve ſegments. 

2. CoROLLA is radiated, The hermaphrodite 
florets are many in the diſk ; the females in the 
radius anſwer to the number of the ſegments of 
the calyx, and are uſually eight. Each herma- 
phrodite floret is tubular, ſcarcely longer than 
the calyx, and indented at the top in five parts. 
The female florets are tongue-ſhaped, reflexed, 
longer than the calyx, and indented at the ex- 
tremity in three parts. | 

3- STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are five 
very ſhort,” capillary filaments, having a cylin- 
drical, tubular anthera, the length of the floret. 

4. PrsTiLLuM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of an oblong germen, a filiforme ſtyle rather 
longer than the ſtamina, and a ſimple, bifid ſtigma. 

In the females, it conſiſts of an oblong ger- 
men, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the herma- 
phrodites, and a large, reflexed ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the permanent calyx. 

6. SEMEN, The hermaphrodites have none. 

In the females, the ſeed is ſingle, oblong, 
naked, or elſe crowned with down. X 

The receptacle is naked, and punctated, 


CCXLVI. 


WOOD 8 OR RE mL, 


and are ſucceeded by the like kind of capſules 
with the former ſpecies. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the Culture. 
ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe, or in the ſpring. 
They will grow in any foil or ſituation, but 
thrive beſt in an open expoſure. When they 
come up, they will require, no trouble, except 
keeping them clean from weeds ; and, if the 
ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, they will, when 
ripe, be diſcharged With an elaſtic force to a 
conſiderable diſtance, and will afford greater 
plenty of plants for a ſucceſſion, perhaps, than 
you could wiſh for. 

1. Trailing Italian Yellow Wood Sorrel is Titles. 
titled, Oxalis caule ramoſo diffuſe, pedunculis um- 
Zelliferis. Cluſius calls it, CHs flavo flore; Caſ- 
par Bauhine, Trifolium acetoſum corniculatum; and 
Moriſon, Trifolium luteum minus repens, etiam pro- 
cumbens. It grows naturally in Italy and Sicily. 

2. Upright American Yellow Wood Sorrel is, 
Oxalis caule ramoſo eretlo, pedunculis umbelliferis. 
Tournefort calls it, Oxys Americana eredtior; and 
Moriſon, Trifolium acetoſum corniculatum luteum 
majus retlum Indicum /. Virginicum. It grows 
naturally in Virginia. 
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tio of 
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Verticil- 
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deſcribed. 


Calture, 


CHAP. 


P ANICUM, 


Or this genus are, 
1. Green Panic-graſs. 


Verticillate Panic- graſs. 

. Looſe Panic-graſs, or Crus Galli. 
. Crus Corvi. 

. Cock's Foot Panic-graſs. 

Italian Panic, 

Glaucous Panic. 


Small Indian Panic. 
. Miller. 


© D On + w we 


1. Green Panic-graſs. The root is compoſed 
of a multitude of ſlender fibres. The leaves are 
narrow, pointed, graſſy, and ſheath the ſtalk with 
their baſe. The ſtalks are about four or five 
inches long, and ſpread in different direc- 
tions. The flowers come out from the tops of 
the ſtalks in ſmooth, ſhort, ſimple, taper ſpikes; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds 
ripen ſoon after, 

2. Verticillate Panic-graſs. This plant has nu- 
merous, ſlender fibres cluſtered together. L he 
ſtalks are ſmooth, diffuſe, and two feet long. 
The leaves are narrow, graſſy- pointed, and em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers are 
produced in long, rough, verticillate ſpikes from 
the ends of the ſtalks; they are of a green co- 
lour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 
ripen ſoon after. 

3. Looſe Panic-graſs, or Crus Galli. The root 
is a cluſter of capillary fibres, growing together 
in the manner of wheat. The ſtalk is round, 
jointed, hollow, and two or three feet high. 
The leaves are long, moderately broad, and ſheath 
the ſtalk with their baſe. T he flowers come out 
in looſe, divided ſpikes from the tops of the 


talks ; they appear in July and Auguſt, and are 


ſoon followed by ripe ſeeds. 

Crus Corvi. The ſtalk is ſlender, jointed, 
ſmooth, hollow, and hardly a foot and a half 
high. The leaves reſemble thoſe of Wheat, but are 
every-way ſmaller, and embrace the ftalks with 
their baſe. The flowers come out in ſpikes from 
the tops of the ſtalks, being arranged alternately 
along one ſide ; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the feeds ripen ſoon after, 

5. Cock's Foot Panic-graſs. The root is com- 
poſed of many long, flender fibres, which ſtrike 
deep into the ground. The ſtalks are rough, 
hairy, jointed, and a yard high. The leaves are 
large, bn and like unto thoſe of Corn. The 
flowers are formed into four or five ſpikes at the 
top of each ſtalk, which ſpread far aſunder at 
the top, but join at their baſe; they are of a 
bright · purple colour, appear in Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. 

Theſe five ſorts are all natives of England, and 
are never propagated in gardens; nevertheleſs, 
if a perſon chuſes to have a few plants, to be ready 


for obſervation, they may be raiſed by ſowing | 


the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 
or the ſpring; though the former is preferable, 
as the plants will be brought to flower earlier 
the ſummer following. 
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6. Italian Panic. This rifes with a thick, hol- 
low, joinred ftalk, like a reed, to the height of 
four or five feet. The leaves are broad, long, 
pron. and bend downward at about half their 
ength. The flowers come out from the tops of 
the ſtalks in thick, compound ſpikes, which are 
more than a foot in length. I he ſpikes ſeparately 
are roundiſh, and cluſtered together to as to form 
a grand appearance; they come out in July, and 
ale ſucceeded by large ſceds or grain, which is 
uſed as corn in Italy Germany, and other parts 
of t.urope, and affords a very good bread. 

There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, as 
there are of our Wheat and Barley; and they are 
raiſed in Italy, Germany, and other parts of the 
world to afford corn for food: With us it is alto- 
gether unneceſſary, as our fields are ſo well ſtored 
with What, Barley, &c. Thoſe, however, who 
are deſirous of making experiments, may ſow the 
leeds thinly by broad-caſt, about the end of 
March; but as the ſtalks grow large, when the 
plants come up, they ſhould be hoed to proper 
diſtances, according to their ſize; ſome varieties 
growing to be four or five feet high, others ſel- 
dom more than a yard; otherwile they will draw 
weak, and produce leſs plenty of grain. 

2 „ may be alſo raiſed by drill-ſowing. The 
ground ſhould be well ploughed, and made fine 
with good harrowing, and let the drills be a foot 
and a, half aſunder. When the plants come up, 
they muſt be thinned where they are too cloſe 
in the drill, and the ground kept clean by good 


| hoeing at firſt; but they will ſoon get high 


_— to keep down the weeds; and ſome of 
the ſorts will ripen, and be fit to cut early in 
Auguſt, others not before September. 

8. Glaucous Panic. There are {veral varieties 


| of this ſpecies, but the moſt ſhowy kind goes by 


the name of Tall Indian Panic. The ttaik is 
round, ſmooth, hollow, jointed, and in good land 
often eight or nine feet high. The leaves are a 
yard or more in length, broad, pointed, ſmooth 
on the upper ſide, and whitiſh underncath. The 
flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 
ſtalks in long, taper, ſoft, looſe ſpikes; they 
appear in July and Auguſt, and are fſucce: ded 
by longiſh ſeeds, which in India afford the inha- 
bitants a ſubſtantial bread, but which ſeldom 
come to maturity in our gardens, 

9. Small Indian Panic. 


Deſctip- 
tion of 
TI-alian 
Panic. 


Culture. 


Glaucous, 


and 
This is a low ſpecies Small 


of this genus, having a ſmooth, taper ſtalk, about l., daa 


five or ſix inches long. The leaves are narrow, 
pointed, ſmooth, tinged, and often finely va- 
riegated with purple. The flowers come out 
from the tops of the ſtalks in ſimple, oval, taper 
ſpikes ; they are arranged on one ſide, and the 
ends of the ſpikes hang drooping, the top of the 
ſtalk being too weak to ſupport them in an up- 
right poſition; they appear in Auguſt, but the 
ſeeds very ſeldom ripen in England. 


There are ſeveral other Indian ſpecies of Panic, @,1;yre. 


moſt of which afford heit or grain for bread. 
They are all, together with the two tormer kinds, 
and the varieties that belong to thein, "On 

2 f 


anic 
CET bed, 
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D fc rip- 
tion of 


Vatieties. 


Culture. 


a. 


by ſowing the ſeeds, which mult be procured 
from India, in the end of March, in beds of the 
richeſt mould, in warm, well-ſheltered places. 
They muſt be ſown in drills at diſtances in pro- 

rtion to their height, and, as they grow, muſt 

ſtaked, to prevent their being blown dowr 
by the wind: They may be brought to flower 
in Auguſt, and ſome of the kinds carlicr, bur I 
never knew them ſucceeded by ripe feeds in 
England. 

9. Millet. The ftalks are round, hollow, 
channelled, jointed, and three or four feet high. 
The leaves are long, pointed, ſtriated, hairy, 
downy near the bottom, and embrace the ſtalk 
with their baſe. . The flowers come out in looſe 
panicles from the tops of the {talks ;, they appear 
in July, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, round ſeeds, 
which ripen in Auguſt or September. 


of a .yellowiſh-red colour, others White, others 
black, &c. and trom this ſmall difference, they 
have been reckoned as a diſtinct ſpecies by old 
Botaniſts, and titled accordingly. 

This ſpecies, though a nail.e of India,  ripens 
its ſeeds well in England; and, is cultivated in 
moſt parts of Europe for their ſake, as they 
afford a uſeful flour for puddings, = or 


bread, and are admirable” for the feeding of 


poultry. 3 

In order to raiſe a general crop of theſe plants 
for thoſe purpoſes, the ground ould have lain 
fallow the preceding ſummer, and. for want of 
that, in the winter ſhould be made mellow and 
rich with the fineſt rotten dung. It mult be well 
ploughed, the clods broken, and the ſurface 
made ſmooth with good harrowing ; then, in 
the latter end of March, the ſeeds ſhould be 
thinly ſown by broad-caſt, and lightly harrowed 
in. When the plants are two or three inches 
high, they ſhould be thinned by hoeing (as is 
practiſed for Turneps), in rich ſoils, to a foot or a 
foot and a half diſtance from each other. At 
this time the weeds muſt be deſtroyed ; and 


the more effectually to accompliſh this, dry wea- 


ther ſhould be made choice of for the buſineſs. 
One hoeing is generally ſufficient to deſtroy the 
weeds, for the ſtalks will ſoon divide, cover the 
ground, and choak them as they ariſe; never- 
theleſs, if the ground ſhould be very prolific of 
ſtrong weeds, a repetition of the hoeing may be 
found neceſſary for their entire deſtruction. This 
is all the trouble the plants will require until the 
ſeeds are ripe. When the ſeeds begin to ripen, 
which will be early in Auguſt, they muſt be ſe— 
cured from the birds, otherwiſe they will ſoon 
have the greateſt ſhare of them. When they 
are ripe, the heads ſhould be cut off under the 
vpper-joint, and they ſhould be laid in ſmall 


heaps in a dry, airy place, full upon the ſun. 


Having lain in this place with frequent turn- 
ings, about a week or ten days, the ſeeds ſhould 


Vor. II. 


The varieties of this ſbecles are chiefly, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the cok,ur of the ſceds, ſome being 


e 


be threſhed out and well cleaned; they ſhould be 
next ſpread upon a cloth, and placed every day 
in the ſun, until they are perfectly dry, and then 
put into ſacks to be ready for ule. 

1. Green Panic-graſs is titled, Panicum ſpicd 
tereti, involucellis bifloris faſciculat o- piiaſis, ſemini- 
bus nerveſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cramen 
panicenm, ¶ Panicum HHlvueſtre ſpicd fimplici. It 
grows common in England, and moſt of the 
louthern parts of Europe. | 

2. Verticillate Panic-graſs is, Panicum ſpicd 
verticillati, racemalis quaternis, involucellis uni- 
floris biſetis, culmis diſfuſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Gramen paniceum, ſpicù aſperd. It grows na- 
turally in tillage-fields in Er gland, and moſt of 


the ſouthern parts of Europe; allo in the Faſt. 


3. Looſe Panic-graſs, or Crus Calli, is, Pani- 
cum ſyicis alternis conjugatiſque, ſoi ulis ſubdi viſis, 
glumis ariſtatis hiſpidis, rachi quinquongulari. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Gramen paniccum, ſpicd diviſd; 


Titles; 


John Bauhine, Deus cennus ſecundus; Gerard, 


Panicum vulgare; and Parkinſon, Fanicum ſylveſtre 
ber bariorum. It grows. naturally in tillage fields 
in England, and moſt parts of Europe; alto in 
Virginia. | | 

4 Crus Corvi is, Paxicum ſpicis allernis ſecundis 
ſpiculis ſubdiviſis, glumis ſubarij!ai's biſpidis, 74 
trigont, It grows naturally in beth tte Indies, 

5. Cock's Foot Panic-graſs is, Panicum ſpicis 
digitatis baſi interiore nedofis, foſeulis geminis mu- 
ticis vaginis foliorum punttatis, Van Royen calls 
it, Panicum ſpicis alternis oppoſitiſque hnearivas 
patentiſſimis muticis, floſcults alternatim bins : altero 
pedunculato;, Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen dafyion la- 
tiore folio, Gerard, Iſchemon_ vulgare; and Par- 
kinſon, 1{hemon fylveftre latiore folio, It grows 
naturally in England, Germany, and the South 
of Europe; allo in Aſia and America. 

6. Italian Panic is, Panicum ſpicd compoſetd, 
ſpiculis glomeratis ſetis immixtis, peduncults birſutis, 
In the Hortus Upſel. it is termed, Panicum ſpicd 
compoſitd, ariflts floſculo brevioribus, Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Panicum Ttalicum ſ. paniculd majore 
and Rumphius, Panicum. It is a native of both 
the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 

7. Glaucous Panic is, Panicum ſpicd tereti, in- 
volucellis bifloris faſciculato-ſetoſis, ſeminibus undu- 
lato-rugoſis, Gronovius calls it, Panicum ſpicd 
ſemplict, ariſtis aggregatis floſculo ſulſecbis. It 
grows naturally in both the Indices, and in 
Italy. 

8. Small Indian Panic is, Panicum ſpicis alter- 
nis ſecundis muticis ovatis ſcabris, rech: teretiuſculd. 
Plukenet calls it, Gramen paniceum minus, ' ſpice 
diviſa, inſulæ Barbadenſis; Sloane, Gramen pani- 
ceum minimum humiſtratum, ſpica diviſd muticd, 
foliis variegatis; and Rumphius, Cramen acicu- 
latum. It grows in both the Indies. | 

9. Millet is, Panicum paniculd lauũ flaccidd, ſo- 
liorum vaginis pubeſcentibus, Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Milium ſemire luteo & allo. It is a native of 
India. 
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PAP AVE R, 


MONG the moſt ſhowy of the tribe of 

" Annuals are the Poppies; plants deſigned 
by Nature for excellent purpoſes in medicine, 
and poſſeſſed of great beauty, as well as a majeſtic 
look; but nevertheleſs denied the two requilites 
to conſtitute a deſirable flower, duration, and 
an agreeable odour. The real ſpecies are, | 
1. The Common Garden or Somniferous 


2. The Round Smooth-headed Poppy. 
3. Long Smooth-headed Poppy. 

4. Round Rough-headed Poppy. 

5. Long Rough-headed Poppy. 

6. Siberian Poppy. 


1. The Common Garden or Somniferous Pop- 
Py grows wild in ſome parts of England, where 
it uſually goes by the name of Wild Poppy. 
It is improved in our gardens, and the varieties 
of it by culture are almoſt endleſs. In its natu- 
ral ſtate its uſual growth is to about a yard in 
height. The ſtalk 1s upright, ſmooth, and branch- 
ing. The leaves are large, ſmooth, deeply jag- 
ged on the edges, and embrace the ſtalk with 
their baſe. The flowers terminate the branches, 
and each is compoſed of four large, roundiſh, 
ſpreading petals ; their colour 1s a darkiſh- purple; 
they are of ſhort duration, and are ſoon ſucceeded 
by ſmooth, oval capſules, full of black ſeeds. 

This is the Poppy in its natural ſtate, and from 
this plant have ariſen the numberleſs varieties we 
meet with. Their doubleneſs is wonderful, their 
colouring is no lefs amazing, and the petals of 
many are finely divided. Hence the names Vio- 
let Poppy, Carnation Poppy, Curled Poppy, 
Fringed Poppy, Feathered Poppy, &c. have been 
given to expreſs their different varieties. Some 
are fo finely variegated, their colours ſo oppoſite, 
and many ſo delightfully ſpotted, that the fineſt 
Carnation cannot excel them at their firſt coming 
out; whilſt others are no leſs ſtriking by their 
amazing ſize, doubleneſs, the nature or diſpoſition 
of the petals, or the like. The ſeeds alſo will be 
different in colour ; ſome are white, others black ; 
and the White Poppy of the ſhops is a variety 
only of this ſpecies, which alſo has a double 
flower of exquiſite beauty. 

2. The Round Smooth-headed Poppy is the 
Common Red Poppy of our fields and banks, 
called Head-aches; and their improvement by 
culture in gardens is equal to the before-men- 
tioned ſort, In its natural ſtate the ſtalk is rough, 
branching, hairy, and will grow to about a foot 
and a half high. The leaves are very hairy, 
and cut almoſt to the mid-rib, in ſo regular a 
manner as to cauſe the appearance of a winged 
leaf. The flowers terminate the ſtalks ; they are 
of a deep and fine-red colour, each being com- 
poſed of four large, roundiſh, ſpreading petals ; 
theſe ſoon fall away, and are ſucceeded by round, 
ſmooth capſules, containing the ſeeds. 

This is the Common Red Poppy of our fields, 


and from which have ariſen the many varieties 


of it in our gardens; inſomuch that we can now 
ſhew them ot equal beauty with the former ſort, 
and which are by many thought preferable, as 
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having a genteeler and not fo rambling a look. © 
They are exceeded by none in doublenefy and 
their various mixtures in colouring of white, red, 
purple; their fine variegations and different tints; 
the number of Painted Ladies, &c. of admirable 
beauty, cauſe theſe plants in general to be pre- 
ferred in the flower- garden before the others. 

3. The Long Smooth-headed Poppy. The ap- Loog 
pearance of this ſpecies is very little different from — 
the former. It will grow to about the ſame ſize; ; 
the leaves are ſinuated or winged in the like 
manner; they will be in blow at the ſame time; 
but the fruit that ſucceeds the flower is. long, 
whereas that of the former is round; and in this. 
the ſpecific diſtinction chiefly conſiſts. | 

4. Round Rough-headed Poppy. This is Round 
anot her of our corn Poppies, little different in Rongh- 
appearance, but nevertheleſs a diſtinct ſpecies, headed, 
It has a weak, lender, branching ſtalk about 
a foot high. The leaves are finely divided into 
ſeveral narrow ſegments. The flowers are ſmaller 
than thofe of the Common Smooth-headed Foppy ; 
they are of a deep-red colour, of very ſhort du- 
ration, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh, prickly- 
furrowed heads full of black feeds. _ *** 

5. Long Rough- headed Poppy. This is ano- Hoch: 
ther corn Poppy, but not ſo common as the other headed, 
ſorts. It is but of low growth, ſeldom riſing to 
a foot in height. The leaves are deeply divided 
into many narrow ſegments. The flowers are 
ſmall, and of a copper colour; they will be in 
blow in May, and are fucceeded by long, flender, 
prickly, channelled heads, full of ſmall, black 
leeds. and 

6. Siberian Poppy is a Biennial. The leaves 2 
are deeply ſinuated, rough, and hairy. The ſtalk gel ibed. 
is naked, ſlender, and will riſe to about two feet 
high. At the top of it ſtands a ſingle flower, 
of a pale - yellow colour, and finely ſcented, 
which appears in June, and is ſucceeded by a 
long, rough capſule, containing the ſeeds. 

All the forts of Poppies propagate themſelves 
faſt enough, after having once obtained a ſtock. 
In order to introduce them into a garden properly 
firſt of all, let ſome ſeeds be ſaved from the 
flowers of the beſt Doubles, the moſt lively co- 
lours, or ſuch as are any ways beautifully remark- 
able. Sow theſe, in the autumn, upon ſuch a ſpot 
of ground as you would chuſe to appropriate to 
the family of the Poppies. In the ſummer, 
when they begin to ſhow their bloom, you muſt 
conſtantly look over them; and all ſingle flowers, 
ſemi-doubles, and bad-coloured, or thoſe of bad 
properties, muſt be plucked up at their firſt ap- 
pearance. Thus the beſt flowers only will 
preſerved, which will ſcatter their ſeeds, and 
produce an admirable blow the ſucceeding ſum- 


Culture. 


mer : Theſe muſt alſo be gone over in the ſame 


manner at the firſt coming out of the flowers. 

The different ſpecies muſt be ſown in different 
parts of the garden, in order to keep them from 
mixing with one another; and the ſame pre- 
caution with regard to pulling out the worlt 
flowers, and thinning them where they come up 
too cloſe, mult be attentively obſerved. 

The White Poppy is propagated for the ſupply 
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of the ſhops ; it is the Single ſort that is uſed ; 
and as they will grow in a good foil to be five or 
ſix feet high, they muſt be thinned accordingly, 
or the plants will be weaker, and the ſeeds pr 
portionally ſmaller. 
Properties 
of the 
(e:05- 


Opium is extracted in Turkey; and it is from 
the dried heads that, with us, the ſyrup of Diaco- 
dium is prepared. The ſeeds are very cooling, 
and good in fevers, and many inflammatory diſ- 
orders. The leaves, ſtalks, green heads, or any 
part of the plant, boiled in water, and ſweetened 
with ſugar, cauſe fleep; but they ſhould be 
uſed with caution, for too large a quantity brings 
on death. | 
1. The Common Garden or Somniferous Poppy 
is titled, Papaver calycibus capſuliſque glabris, 2 15 
amplexicaulibus incifis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is 
termed, Papaver caule multiſloro, foliis fiinplicibus 
glabris inciſit caulinis; in the Hortus Cliffort. Pa- 
aver foliis fimplicibus glabris incifis. Caſpar Bau- 
ine mentions five ſorts of it as diſtinct ſpecies: 
One he calls, Papaver hortenſe, ſemine albo; ano- 


Titles. 


ther, Papaver bortenſe, ſemine nigro; a third, 


Papaver criſtatum, floribus & ſemine album; a 
fourth, Papaver criſtatum, floribus rubris, ſemine 
nigro ; and a fifth, Papaver, fore pleno, album. 
It grows naturally in ſome parts of England, 
and moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe. 

2. Round Smooth-headed Poppy is, Papaver 
capſulis glabris globoſis, caule 75 multifloro, foliis 
pinnati ais inciſis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Papaver foliis pinnatifidis hiſpidis, frudtu 
ovato; in the Hortus Upſal. Papaver caule multi- 
floro folioſo hiſpido, foliis pinnatifidis, capſulis lævi- 
bus. Dalechamp calls it, Papaver rhoeas prius; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Papaver erraticum majus. The 


It is from the heads of this Poppy that the | 


| 


| 
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Double ſcrt he calls, Papaver errabicum, pleno 
fore; and another low-growing fort, Papaver er- 
raticum minus. It grows in corn-fields, on dry 
banks, &c. in England, and moſt parts of Europe. 

3. Long Smooth-headed Poppy is, Papaver 
capſulis oblongis glabris, caule multifloro, ſetis ad- 
preſſis, foliis pinnatifidis inciſis. Tournetort calls 
it, Papaver erraticum, capite longifſimo glabro; 
Moriſon, Argemone capitulo longiore glabro. It 
grows naturally in corn-fields in ſome parts of 
England, and in ſeveral of the northern countries 
of Europe. 

4. Round Rovgh-headed Poppy is, Papaver 
capſulis ſubglobeſis torofis biſpidis, caule folioſo mul- 
tifloro, In the Hortus 925 it is termed, Papa- 
ver foliis ternalo-pinnatifidis, capſulis ſulcatis hiſ- 
pidis; in the Hortus Upſal. Papaver caule ramoſo, 
foliis gy e capſulis ſulcatis hiſpigis. - 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Argemone capitulo bre- 
viore; and Moriſon, Argemone capitulo hirſuto ro- 
tundo torulis canaliculato. It grows in England, 
and moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe. 

5. Long Rough-headed Poppy is, Papater 
capſulis clavatis hiſpidis, caule folioſo multifloro. 
In the Flora Suecia it is termed, Papaver capſulis 
hiſpidis oblongo-turbinatis ſulcatis; in the Hortus 
Cliffort. Papaver foliis ternato-pinnatis, fruttu an- 
gulato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Argemone capi- 
tulo longiore; and Moriſon, Argemone capitulo te- 
nuiore longiore hirſuto. It grows naturally in 
England, and moft parts of Europe. 

6. Siberian Poppy is, Papaver capſulis hiſpidis, 
ſcapo unifloro nudo biſpido, foliis fimplicibus pinnato- 
finuatis. Dillenius calls it, Papaver erraticum, 
nudicaule flore flavo odorato; and Amman, Papa- 
ver erraticum, luteo flere, capile oblongo hiſpido. It 
grows naturally in Siberia. 
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()* this genus there is one Annual, called, 
Portugal Pellitory. 10 50 
The plant The ſtalk is ſlender, ſmooth, ſtriated, and trail- 
deſcribec... ing. The leaves are ſmall, oval, obtuſe, and a 
little reſemble thoſe of Chickweed. The flowers 
come out from the ſides of the ſtalks in little 
cluſters ; they are ſmall, greeniſh, appear in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 
This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
ſoon after they are ripe, or in the ſpring; and 


Culture, 


| 


COCYLIS. 


PELLITORY. 


after the plant has once flowered, and perfected 
its ſeeds, if they are permitted to ſcatter, plants 
enough for a ſucceſſion will ariſe without further 
trouble. 

This ſpecies is titled, Parietaria foliis ovatis 
obtufis, caulibus ſtriatis levibus filiformibus procum- Tiles 
Bentibus. Tournefort calls it, Parietaria Lu/ita- 
nica annua minima ; and Boccone, Parietaria Sicula, 
alfines folio, It grows naturally in Portugal and 
Spain. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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P ARTHEMNIUM, 


| T HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
a Perennial and an Annual. The Annual 
is called, American Baltard Feverfew. 

The ſtalk is upright, firm, branching, and 
Lelcribeg. wo or three feet high. The leaves are mode- 
] | rately large, hoary, divided into many parts, and 
| on the whole have forre reſemblance to thoſe of 
| Wormwood. The flowers come out from the 
ends and ſides of the branches on footſtalks ; 


The 
; plant 


pear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn, 

This plant is uſed as a vulnerary by the inha- 
3 of America, where the plant grows natu- 
rally. 

It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a hot- 
bed, early in the ſpring. When the plants are 
fit to remove, each ſhould be ſet in a [mall por, 
plunged into a freſh hot-bed, and watered and 
ſhaded until they have taken root. When the 
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Its virtues 


Culture. 


ſhifted into larger, being careful not to break 


P ASSI FLORA. 


A MONG the variety of ſpecies belonging to 
this genus, there is an Annual of great 
ſingularity, called the Stinking Paſſion Flower. 
The plant The ſtalks are ſlender, channelled, hairy, and 
ecſciib-9. rife by the help of claſpers to the height of about 
five or ſix feet. The leaves are trilobate, heart- 
ſhaped, hairy, and grow from the joints, where 
the claſpers alſo come out. The flowers alſo riſe 
from the ſame place on ſhort, ſtrongiſh foot- 
ſtalks. The leaves which form the calyx are 
beautifully wrought like net-work ; they are 
longer than the petals of the flowers, and turn 
up round it, ſo as in a great meaſure to conceal it 
from view. The petals are white, and the whole 
flower has the ſingular ſtructure peculiar to this 
genus. 

Each flower is of ſhort duration, but there 
will be a ſucceſſion from the time of their firſt 
coming in until the end of autumn. 

| It is from the firſt-blown flowers you muſt 
[ expect to collect the ſeeds. The fruit that con- 


egg; it is encloſed in the leaves of the calyx, 
and its colour is a yellowiſh - green. 
There are two or three varieties of this ſpecies; 
Varieties. One is of ſmaller growth, another much larger; 
a third has very woolly leaves, and a fourth has 


they are ſmall, and of a white colour; they ap- 


roots have nearly filled theſe pots, they ſhould be | 


tains them is oval, and about the ſize of an 
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the ball of earth, but to turn it out with the rot 
wholly into the new pot. The plants then will 
not droop for being removed, but wil continue 
their grow ing ſtate without interruption. If they 
are by this time ſufficiently hardened to the open 
air, they may be ſet abroad in warm, well-ſhel- 
tered, but nevertheleſs ſhady places; and if th-y 
are not ſufficiently hardened, they ſhould be con- 
tinued under cover until they are, before they 
ſhould be ſet out, otherwiſe you will find them 
droop, through the cold and damps which fre- 
quently happen even in ſummer-nights. IF wet 
weather ſhould happen when they come to flower, 
a ſufficient number ſhould be covered with glaſſes, 
in order to keep off the redundant moiſture, and 
enſure good ſeeds for a ſucceſiion, 

T his ſpecies is titled, Parthenium foliis compoſito- Titles, 
multifidis. Plukenet calls it, Mfiuthium eryſmi 
folio, achoavari Alpini quodamiiicdo accedeus; and 
Niſſol, Partheniaſtrum Americanum, ambroſie folio. 
It grows naturally in Jamaica. 
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PASSION FLOWER. 


leaves ſo little divided, that they can hardly be 
ſaid to be otherwiſe than ſimple leaves. 

All theſe plants are diſagreeably ſcented; and 
each of them is, with too great juſtice, entitled 
to the appellation of the Stinking Paſlion Flower. 

In order to bring this plant to flower, and Culture. 
bring its fruit to perfection, let the teeds be fown 
on a good hot-bed by the laſt week in February, 
or the firſt in March. Let the bed be in good 
temperature before you commit the ſeeds to it; 
cover it with five inches depth of fine, light 
mould; and when the plants come up, grant tizem 
as much air as the weather will permit. In 
doing of this, raiſe the glaſſes on the contrary 
ſide to which the wind blows, ſprinkle them now- 
and-then with water that has becn in the bed ſix 


on a {econd hot- bed, 
be filled up on all ſides. 


A gentle watering at 
this 
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The plant 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


Titles. 


this time mult be afforded, which muſt be after- 
wards occalionally repeated, and the plants muſt 
be ſhaded until they have taken root. When 
the heat of this bed declines, they muſt have a 
third hot-bed; but previous to this, the plants 
muſt be ſhifted into larger pots. On this bed 
they muſt be placed as before, and the crevices 
between the pots be filled up; air and water 
muſt be conſtantly allowed the plants, and proper 
ſticks muſt be thruſt down by heir ſides for their 
ſupport. As they advance in heighr, the glaſſes 
muſt be raiſed either by the peg-frame, or the 
multiplicity of frames placed one on another. 
By granting room in this manner, air as much as is 
neceſſary, and proper watering, the plants will 
be in blow in July, and ripen their ſeeds in the 
autumn. | 


| 


A few pots, when they firſt come into flower; 
may be removed into any ſituation, and the 
plants will ſucceed tolerably well; but thoſe 
plants that are deſigned for fed, ought never to 
be taken from the bed, until they have perfected 
it in the autumn. 

The Stinking Paſſion- flower is titled, Paſiflora Titled. 


foliis trilobis cordatis Wt involucris mul do- 


capillaribus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is tetmed, 
Paſſiflora florum involucris triphyllis multifido-capil- 
laribus. Herman calls it, Flos paſſionis albus, 
reticulatus; Plumier, Clematri Indica hirſuta fæ- 
tida ; and Plukenet, Paſſiflora veficaria hederacea, 
foliis lanuginoſis, odore tetro, filamentis florum ex 
albo & purpureo variegatis. It grows naturally in 
moſt of the Weſt Indian iſlands, and is there 
called Love in a Miſt. 
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1 is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called Pedalium. 

The ſtalk is herbaceous, tender, and undivi- 
ded. The leaves are oval, obtuſe, indented, 
truncated, and grow oppoſite to each other on 
glandulous footitalks. The flowers are ſmall, 
and come out ſingly from the wings of the leaves; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſceds 
ripen in the autumn. 

This plant is. propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they muſt be tranſplanted to a 
ſecond. Here they may remain until the middle 
or end of June, or until they become tolerably 
ſtrong plants; they muſt then be taken up, with 
a ball of earth to each root, and ſet in ſome 
warm, rich border, where they will, if the ſea- 
ſon prove favourable, flower and perfect their 
ſeeds. Leſt an unpropitious ſeaſon ſhould hap- 
pen, it would be proper to keep a few plants 
{till in the bed, to be protected from heavy rain 
and bad weather with the glaſſes, the more ef- 
fectually to enſure good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 

This being the only ſpecies of the genus, it is 
named ſimply, Pedalium. In the Flora Zeylanica 
it is named, Murex; in the Hortus Malabricus, 
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Kaku-Taly, Herman calls it, Hyo/cy2mus mari- 
timus, fructu tribuli aculeato, monoſpermos J. dif 
permos, It grows naturally in Malabar and 
Ceylon. 
Pedalium is of the claſs and order Didynamia Claſs 
Angioſpermia; and the characters are, and order 
1. CaLyx is a ſmall perianthium divided into antes 
five parts; the upper ſegment being very ſhort, Syſtem. 
the others longer. | The cha- 
2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal. The tube raden. 
is trigonal. The limb is broad, oblique, and | 
diviced into five rounded ſegments ; the upper 
ſegments being ſmall, and the lower are broader 
than any of the others. 
3. STAMINA are four filaments ſhorter than 
the tube, of which two are ſhorter than the 
others, having twin antheræ, connected into the 
form of a croſs. | 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a conical germen, a 
ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and two equal 
ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a reticulated, conical, 
four-cornered, prickly nut, containing two cells. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, oblong, and 
cloathed with an arillus. 
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The plant 


cen bed. 


Method 
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gation. 
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PEDICULARIS, RATTLE, COXCOMB, or 


LOUSE-WORT. 


this genus is a well-known plant of our 
meadows, called Marſh Louſe-wort. 

The ſtalk is ſlender, upright, branching, uſually 
of a reddiſh colour near the ground, and a foot 
and a half or two feet high, The leaves are 
compoſed of ſeveral folioles, which are finely 
divided at their edges, and grow alternately on 
the branches. The flowers come out from the 
ſides of the branches near the top; they are of a 
red colour, having callous, punctated cups; they 
appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in July and 
Auguſt, 


This plant is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of the pro- 


perty of cauſing cattle that ſhall feed on it ty 
become louſy. 


| 


If the ſeeds are ſown as ſoon as they are ripe; 
the plants will flower early the ſummer following ; 1 


but if they are kept until the ſpring, they will gation, 


either flower late, or not before the ſecond ſum- 
mer. 

This ſpecies is titled, Pedicularis caule ramoſo, Titles. 
calycibus calloſo-puniFatis, corollis labio obliquis, 
Haller calls it, Pedicularis caule ramoſo erecto, ca- 
lycibus bifidis crenatis; Ray, Pedicularis pratenſis 
rubra elatior , and Lobel, Pedicularis Danica maxi- 
ma, It grows common in moiſt meadows and 
paſtures in Eogland, and moſt of the northern 
countries of Europe. 
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F this genus there is one. Annual, called 
Indian Vervain Mallow. 

The ſtalk is upright, two or three feet high, 
and branching from the bottom to the top, the 
loweſt branches being the longeſt. The leaves 
are haſtated, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, of a lucid- 
green colour on the upper-ſide, but paler under- 
neath, and grow alternately on the branches. 
The flowers come out from the ſides of the 
branches on ſhort footſtalks ; they are large, and 
of a beautiful ſcarlet colour ; they appear in July, 
Auguſt, and September, before the end of which 
months, good ſeeds from the firſt- blown flowers 
may be gathered. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a hot-bed early in the ſpring. When the 
plants are fir to remove, each muſt have a ſe- 
parate pot filled with rich mould, from a well- 
ordered kitchen-garden ; the pots muſt be then 
plunged up to the rims in a bark-bed, and the 
plants muſt be watered and kept ſhaded until 
they have taken root ; after that they muſt have 
more air, and frequent waterings; and if the pots 
appear too ſmall for the roots, they mult be 
ſhifted into larger, and plunged into the bark- 
bed as before. With this management they wall 
begin to flower in July, and continue the ſucceſ- 
ſion for more than three months; during which 


time they will exhibit a moſt beautiful appear- 
ance, and afford good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 

This ſpecies is titled, Pentapetes foliis haſtato- _ 
lanceolatis ſerratis. Plukenet calls it, Alcea Indica, N 
lucido haſtato folio, fore blattariæ Phæniceo; alſo, 
Alcea fruticoſa pentaphylloides emula, floribus amæ- 
niſſime rubellis, calyce pradutio. Commeline names 
it, Blattaria Zeylanica, flore amplo coccineo. It 
grows naturally in India. 

Pentapetes is of the claſs and order Menadelphia (1.6 


Dodecandria; and the characters are, - and order 
1, CAaLyxX is a perianthium compoſed of five in the 
coriaceous, oblong, reflexed leaves. ar 9g 

2. CoROLLA is five oblong, patent petals. 8 3 


3. STAMINA, The filaments are fifteen, linear, racers. 
and connected at the baſe into a tube. Five of 
them, which are the largeſt, are caſtrated, co- 
loured, ſomewhat erect, and the length of the 
corolla; between them are the fertile ſtamina, 
crowned by oblong, erect antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, a 
cylindrical ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
thickiſh ſtigma. | 

5. PeRICARPIUM is an oval, ligneous capſule, 
containing hve cells. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, oblong, 
membranaceous, and compreſſed. 
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O this genus there are two Annuals, com- 
monly called, | 


1. Cultivated Canary-graſs. 
2. Portugal Canary-graſs. 


1. Cultivated Canary-graſs, The root conſiſts 
of a cluſter of ſlender, white fibres. The ſtalk 
is lender, round, hollow, jointed or kneed in 
four or five places, and grows to about two feet 
high. The leaves are narrow, grow ſingly at 
the joints, and ſurround the ſtalk with their baſe, 
like moſt other graſſes. The flowers come out 
in oval, oblong ſpikes from the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are large, and often beautifully va- 
riegated with white and green; they appear in 
June, and continue to ſhew themielves from dif- 
ferent plants until the end of autumn, 


2, Portugal Canary-graſs. This plant hath a 
thick, knotted root, hung with many ſlender, 
whitiſh fibres. The ſtalks are numerous from 
the root, ſmooth, round, jointed, a little downy, 
and about a foot high. The leaves are ſmooth, 
narrow, pointed, downy, grow ingly at the 
joints, and like the other graſſes ſurround the 
ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers come out in 
oblong, cylindrical ſpikes from the tops of the 
ſtalks. Theſe ſpikes are compoſed of many parts, 
and of different characters. A beautiful, healthy- 
looking, fertile top terminates the whole ſpike, 
but the lower- part is barren, appears unhealthy, 
and as if eaten or gnawed with inſects. The plants 


will be in full blow in July, and the ſeeds ripen | 


in Auguſt, 


This laſt ſort is preſerved in ſome few gardens, 
where a general collection of plants is kept up; 
the other is often cultivated in great plenty tor 
the ſake of the ſeeds, which are well known by 
the name of Canary ſeeds. 


This plant will grow in any foil or ſituation ; 
but it delights moſt in a good, freſh earth, where 
the old turf is well rotted by bearing a crop 
or two of oats or beans, and the ground made 


fine by good ploughing and harrowing. It is 


| 


| 


þ 


fimis præmorſis. 
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ſowed either by broad - caſt or in drills, the latter of 
which methods ſeems now to be moſt generally 
practiſed. Three or four pecks are generally allowed 
to an acre in the drill-way, and by the broad- 
caſt more, according to the nature of the land. 
All ſummer the ſtricteſt care muſt be had to 
deſtroy the weeds as they riſe, by a regular re- 
petition of hoeing; and in September, when the 
ſeeds are ripe, the crop 1s belt reaped in the man- 
ner of Wheat, and laid in wads to dry. The 
wads muſt be turned when the upper part is dry, 
that the lower part may have the fame benefit, 
which will be in a week, ten days, or a fort- 
night, according to the weather; and when the 
whole is ſufficiently dried, which every judicious 
farmer is capable of knowing, it ſhould be 
ſtacked up like other grain, to be in readineſs 
to be threſhed out for ule. 


The price of threſhing Canary-ſced is gene- 


rally five or ſix ſhillings a quarter; the price of 


reaping the crop about eight or ten ſhillings per 
acre, according to the nature of the crop being 
more or leſs rank, entangled or beaten about by 
the winds z and the produce of an acre is uſually 
about thirty-three buſhels of ſeeds, Inſtances have 
becn known of fifty buſhels being the produce of 
an acre, and 1n bad crops eighteen or twenty 
buſhels have more than anſwered the expeccation 
in the reſult. 


1. Cultivated Canary-graſs is titled, Phalaris 
paniculi ſubovatd ſpiciformi : glumis carinatis. Van 
Royen calls it, Phalaris radice annud ; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Phalaris major, ſemine allo; and Gerard, 
Phalaris, It grows naturally by way-lides, and 
borders of fields, in England, and in the Eaſt, 


2. Portugal Canary-graſs is, Phalaris ſpicd cy- 
linaricd : fleſculis mucronatis : natris plurimis; in- 
Ray calls it, Gramen phalaroides 
Luſitanicum; and Plukenet, Gramen phalaroides, 


ſpics brevi reclinatd ex utriculo prodeunte, It grows 


naturally in the Eaſt, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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HERE are ſome very ſcarce Annuals of 
this genus that have fine ſhowy fowers, 
and eatable fruit; whilſt others are propagated 
from motives of curioſity. They therefore ſhall 
ſtand thus : 
The Scarlet Kidney-Bean. 
2. The Bengal Kidney-Bean. 
3. The Large Vexillum-flowered Kidney-Bean, 
4. The Short Vexillum-flowered Kidney-Bean. 
5. The Large Winged-flowered Kidney-Bean. 


1. The Scarlet Kidney-Bean is an admirable 
Bean for table uſe ; but as it is ſometimes propa- 
gated for the ſake of the flowers, I thought pro- 
per to mention it to introduce the others: All 
that need be ſaid of it here is to ſow the ſceds the 
beginning of April, and give the plants room to 
pread. If you place ſticks for their ſupport, 
they will climb to a great height, and their deep- 
ſcarlet flowers will make a fine ſhow. 

There is a ſort of this plant with white flowers, 
which is little noticed on their account, as the 
figure they make is very much inferior to the 
former. 

2. The flowers of the Bengal Kidney-Bean are 
very ſmall, and of a greeniſh-white colour, tho 
often with ſome ſtains of yellow. The pods that 
ſucceed them are ſmooth and crooked, and the 
ſeeds are oval, ſtriated, and compreſſed. 

3. The Large Standard-flowered Kidney-Bean. 
The ſtalk is very hairy, and the flowers finely 
ſcented. The vexillum or ſtandard is very large, 
ſpreading, and turns backward with a kind of 
twiſt, It will be in blow in July, and the flowers 
are ſucceeded by narrow, erect, cloſe pods, con- 
taining ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 

4. Short Vexillum-flowered Kidney-Bean. The 
flowers are produced in roundiſh heads, and are of 
a kind of purple colour. The ſtandard 1s very 
ſhort, but the wings are very large, and expanded. 
They will be in blow in July, and are ſucceeded 
by narrow, erect, taper, {mooth pods, containing 
ripe ſceds in the autumn. 

5. Large Winged-flowered Kidney-Bean. The 
flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes growing on 
long footſtalks; they are of a fine - purple colour 
on the lirſt coming out, but die away to a blue; 
the wings are about the length of the ſtandard, 
and very broad and ſpreading. The flowers ap- 
pear in July, and ripen their feeds in October. 

The ſtalks of all theſe forts twine about every 
thing that is near them, like the Common Kidney- 
Bean; fo that they muſt have proper ſticks for 
their ſupport, as they advance in height, 

The leeds muſt be ſown in April, on a fine, 
light, ſandy border, expoſed to the ſouth; for 
without ſuch an aſpect they rarely perfect their 
ſecds in England. | 

To make this more effectual, the beſt way 
will be to fow them near a fouth wall; and as 
the plants advance in height, nail them to the 
wall, as you do fruit-trees ; and this is a pretty 
certain method of having good leeds in the au- 
tumn. 
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Another method is, to ſow them earlier in 
the ſpring in pots, and give them the aſſiſtance 
of a moderate hot-bed ; and after properly har- 
dening them to the open air, and when all danger 
of ſuffering from the cold is over, then to turn 
them out into a warm border, with the mould at 
the roots; and ſuch plants flowering earlier, will 
have greater certainty of perfecting their ſeeds, 


1. The Scarlet Kidney-Bean is titled, Phaſco- 
aus volubilis, floribus racemoſis geminis, bra#eis 
calyce brevioribus, leguminibus pendulis, Cornutus 
calls it, Phaſeolus puniceo flore; Moriſon, Pha- 
ſeolus Indicus flore coccineo ſ. puniceo. It grows 
naturally in the Indies. 

2. The Bengal Kidney-Bean is, Phaſeolus vo- 
lubilis, leguminibus acinaciformibus ſublunatis lævi- 
bus, This is, Phaſeolus Benghalen/is ſcandens, 
ſiliqud acinaciſormi, ſemine ovato wn ad ftriats. 
Berg. Viadr. 99. Ir is a native of Bengal. 

2. The Large Vexillum-flowered Kidney-Bean 
is, Phaſeolus volubilis, pedunculis petiolo craſſioribus 
capitalis, alis ſubſulcatis difformibus, leguminibus 
linearibus ſtrittis. Van Royen calls it, Phaſeolus 
radice annud, leguminibus ſtrittis erectis torofis linea- 
ribus, caule hirſuto , and Dillenius, Phaſeolus flere 
odorato, vexillo amplo patulo. It grows naturally 
at the Havannah. 

4. Short Vexillum-flowered Kidney-Bean is, 
Phaſeolus volubilis, floribus capitatis, calycibus brac- 
teatis, vexillis brevibus, alis expanſis maximis. Van 
Royen calls it, Phaſeolus radice annud, leguminibus 
ereftis linearibus teretibus glabris; and Dillenius, 
Phaſeolus flore helvulo, alis amplis patulis. It grows 
naturally in Carolina. 

5. Large Winged-flowered Kidney-Bean is, 
Phaſeolus volubilis, floribus laxe ſpicalis, alis lon- 
gitudine vexilli, Dillenius calls it, Phaſeolus flore 
purpureo, alis amplis longè protenſis. It is not 
certain in what part of the world this ſpecies 
grows naturally. 


Phaſeolus is of the claſs and order Diadelpbia 
Decandria; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, bilabiated perian- 
thiam. The upper lip is emarginated, and the 
lower indented in three parts. 

2. CoROLL a is papilionaceous. The vexillum 
is heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, emarginated, inclined, 
and reflexed on the ſides. The alæ are oval, and 
the length of the vexillum. The carina is nar- 
row, and twiſted contrary to the ſun's motion. 

3. STAMINA are diadelphous. Nine fila- 
ments are joined together, the other ſtands alone; 
and their antheræ, which are ten in number, are 
ſimple. 

4. PisTiLLuM conſiſts of an oblong, hairy, 
compreſſed germen; a filiforme, inflexed, ſpiral, 
downy ſtyle z and an obtuſe, thick, hairy ſtigma. 

5. PzRICARPIUM is a long, ſtraight, coria- 
ccous pod, ending with an obtule point. 

6. Sri A. The ſeeds are reniforme, oblong, 
and compreſlcd, 
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"I is an Annual of this genus called, 


Sea Cat's-Foot Graſs. 

The root conſiſts of ſeveral flender, whitiſh 
fibres. The {talk is ſlender, hollow, jointed, 
branching, and about a foot high. The leaves 
are narrow, of a greyiſh-green colour, and ſur- 
round the ſtalks almoſt to the top The flowers 
come out from the ends of the branches in oval, 
ciliated ſpikes ; they appear chiefly in June and 
July, but are to be found ſometimes in the end 
of ſummer. and in the autumn. 
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ſea-ſhores, and may be raiſed in plenty, if a per- 
ſon chuſes it, by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſummer, 
as ſoon as they are ripe, or in the autumn, or in 
the ſpring following. 

This ſpecies is titled, Phleum ſpicd ovatd cil aid, 
caule ramoſo. Ray calls it. Gra men typhinum ma- 
ritimum minus; Parkinſon, Gramen typhinum Da- 
nicum minus ; and Hudlon, Phalaris ſpicd ovatd; 
calycis valvulis dorſo ciliatis, culmo refs, It 
grows naturally in ſandy places, eſpecially near 


| the ſea, in England, and moſt countries of Eu- 


This ſmall Graſs grows naturally on the ſandy rope. 
DOD Seeed 
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HE Annuals of this genus which are diſ- 
tinct ſpecies are, 

1. Angular Winter Cherry. 

2. Downy Winter Cherry. 

3. Hoar-froſt Winter Cherry. 

4. Leaſt Winter Cherry. 

1. Angular Winter Cherry. The ſtalk is up- 

right, firm, two or three feet high, and divides 
into numerous branches, all of which are angu- 
lar, and very ſmooth. The leaves are oval, 
pointed, and ſharply indented on the edges. 
The flowers come out from the ends and ſides of 
the branches on ſhort, ſlender footſtalks; they 
are ſmall, and of a bad white colour ; they ap- 
pear in July and Avguſt, and are ſucceeded by 
large, yellowiſh berries, ſituated at the bottom 
of their membranaceous covers, and which ripen 
in the autumn. 
There are many varieties of this ſpecies, dit- 
fering in ſome reſpect or other; but they are 
known to belong to this ſpecies by their ſmooth, 
angular branches, and. the oval, indented leaves. 

2. Downy Winter Cherry. This Annual di- 
vides into numerous branches from the bottom; 
thele are taper, jointed, divide into others, which 
Ipread every way, and, unleſs ſupported, lie on 
the ground. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ob- 
long, ſharply indented on the edges, have longiſh 
footſtalks, and are covered with a hairy, downy, 
viſcous matter. The flowers come out from the 
ſides of the branches on ſhort, nutant foot- 
ſtalks; they are of a greeniſh-yellow colour, with 


dark bottoms; they appear in June and July, 
To bh 
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and are ſucceeded by large, yellowiſh Cherries, 
ſituated at the bottom of their light-green covers, 
which ripen in the autumn. 

The varieties of this ſpecies are numerous, 
ſome being two or three teet high, others low 
and procumbent ; ſome almoſt green, and others 
white and downy : The colour and ſize of the 
flowers and fruit alſo vary; ſome being in both 
reſpects of larger ſize than the others, and fre- 
quently of better colours. 

3. Hoar-froſt Winter Cherry. This is a low 
branching Annual. The ttalks divide from the 
very bottom into numerous branches, which 
agzin divide into others. The branches are hairy, 
raper, a little flarted on the upper ſide, and poſ- 
ſeiſſed, eſpecially at the diviſions of the branches, 
of a kind of froſty like looking matter. The 
leaves are oval, pointed, hairy, vitcous, or clammy 
to the touch. The flowers come our from the 
ſides of the branches on long, ſiender footſtalks; 
they hang drooping, and are of a dirty-ycllow 
colour, with dark-colourcd bottoms; they appear 
in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by large 


- berries, of a greeniſh yellow colour, which ripen 


in the autumn. 

4. Leaſt Winter Cherry. This little Annual 
divides from the bottom into numerous branches, 
which again divide into others, and unleſs fup- 
ported lie on the ground. The leaves are ſmail, 
oblong, pointed, and hairy. The flowers come 
out from the ends and ſides of the branches on 
ſhort, ſlender footſtalks; they are of a wiitilh 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſuc- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Culture. 


Titles. 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


ceeded by ſmall, greeniſh berries, which ripen in 
the autumn. 

Theſe ſerts are eaſily raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
In a bed of fine earth in the ſpring : but as they 
will flower late that way, and as in wet ſeaſons the 
ſeeds ſeldom ripen, the beſt way will be to ſow 
them on a hot- bed, and when they are fit to tranſ- 
Plant, to remove them on a moiſt day, with a ball 
ot earth to each root, into the places where the 
are to flower; which will be carlier by a math 
than thoſe on the common ground, and the ber- 
ries will be pretty jure of coming to perfection. 

T hele plants otten fow themſelves where they 
have perfected their ſeeds ; and plants thus riſing 
trom caſual ſceds, are, for the moſt part, earlier 
and finer plants than thoſe raiſed by art. 


1. Angular Winter Cherry is titled, Phyſalis 


rameſiſſima, ramis angulatis glabris, folits ovatis 


denlaus. Van Koyen calls it, Phyſalts annua ra- 


moſtjima, ramulis anguleis glabris, foliis dentato- 


ſerratis ; Commeline, Halicacabum, ſ. ſolanum Ju- 


dicum; Caſpar Bauhine, Solanum veſfcarium Tndi- 


cum; and Dillenius, Alkekengi Indicum glabrum, 
cagſicii folio. It grows naturally in India. 

2. Downy Winter Cherry is, Phy/alis rameſiſ- 
ma, foliis villoſo-viſcoſis, floribus pendulis. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Phyſalis annua ramo— 
Jima, ramis teretibus pubejcentitus, geniculis no- 
dofis, Fewill calls it, Alkekengt I irginianum, fructu 
luteo, and Moriſon, Solanum vęſicurium Virginia- 
num procumbens annuum, folio lanuginoſo. It grows 
naturally in Virginia. 

3. Hoar-froſt Winter Cherr is, Phyſalis ramo- 
fim foliis villaſis, pedunculis friftis, Dillenius 
calls it, Alkekengi Indicum chenopodii folio, It grows 
naturally in America. 

4. Leaſt Winter Cherry is, Phy/ſalis rameſ/iſinza, 
pedunculis frutiif:ris folio villoſo long iorilus. Her- 
man calls it, S$o/2zxum veſicarium Indicum minimum, 
It grows naturally in India. 
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HERE is one Annual of this genus, called, | 


Malabrian PLytelacca. 

The ſtalk is herbaceous, upright, furrowed, 
two or three feet high, and divides into a few 
branches near the top; it is green all ſummer, 
and changes to a purple colour as it dies off in the 


autumn. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, 


of a deep-green colour, ſometimes . Vr 
and ſometimes alternately on ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers are produced in ſpikes, growing on long 
footſtalks, which come out from the ſides of the 
branches oppoſite to the leaves; they are mode- 
rately large, have their ſeparate ſhort pedicles, 
though in the lower parts of the ſpike one pedicle 
trequently ſupports three flowers ; they are uſually 
of a white colour, though frequently tipped with 
oreen, and backed with purple. In the lower 
flowers there are always twenty ſtamina, and ten 
ſtyles; they will be in blow in July and Auguſt, 
and are ſucceeded by furrowed, umbilicated, pur- 
ple-coloured berries, containing ripe ſeeds in the 
autumn. 


The expreſſed juice of theſe berries affords a a 


beautiful, but not permanent, purple colcur to 
paper or linen. 


This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds Culure, 


on a hot-bed in the ſpring. When the plants are 
fir to remove, each ſhould have a ſeparate pot, 
which muſt be plunged into a freſh hot-bed, and 
ſhaded and watered until they have taken roor. 
When the heat of the bed is abated, they may 
be turned out of the pots, with the mould at the 
roots, into warm, well-ſheltered places; or they 
may be continued in the pots, if they are large 
enough. In either caſe they will flower in July 
or Auguſt, and perfect their ſeeds in the au- 
tumn. | 

Some afford theſe plants, in raiſing, three ſuc- 
ceſſive hot- beds; but I ever found a third to be 
unneceſſary trouble, if due care had attended them 
through the firſt two. 


This ſpecies is titled, Phytolacea floribus Troſan- Titles 


dris decagynis. In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, 
Phytolacca ſpicis forum longiſſimis, radice aunud. 
It grows naturally in Malabar. 
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tongue, ſtalks are upright, thick, hairy, a toot and a half 


P 


HERE are two ſhort-lived ſpecies of this 
genus, called, 

1. Ox-tongue. 

2. Yellow Succory, or Rough Hawkweed. 


1. Ox-tongue. The root is thick, yellowiſh, 
fibrous, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The 


high, and branching near the top. The leaves 
are oblong, tonguec- haped, very hairy, and rough 
to the touch. The flowers come out from the 
ends and ſides of the branches on rough, hairy, 


footſtalks, ſurrounded by a very large double 


ard 
Yellow 
Succoty. 


The 
plant 
veſcr:bed, 


Properties 
of the 
iteds, 


calyx. They are of a yellow colour; they ap- 
pear in June, July, and Augult ; and are ſoon fol. 
lowed by ripe, downy feeds, which the wind will 
blow about to a conſiderable diſtance. 

2. Yellow Succory, or Rough Hawkweed. 
The root is tough, and fibrous. The ſtalks are 


upright, ſlender, rough. hairy, and a foot and a 


halt high. The leaves are 2 narrow, very 
rough, hairy, and embrace the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The flowers come out from the tops or 
the ſtalks on rough, hairy footitalks; they are 
large, and of a yellow colour; they appear in 
June, and continue in ſucceſſion all ſummer, 


_—_ 


* 


Theſe ſorts are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon Cuiture, 


after they are ripe, or the ſpring tollowing. When 
the plants come up, they mult be thinned where 
they are too cloſe, kept clean from weeds ; and 


after they have once flowered and perfected their 


ſeeds, plants enough will ſpontaneouſly ariſe for 
a ſucceſſion without further trouble. 


1. Ox- tongue is titled, Picris perianthiis exte- Tides, 


rioribus pentaphyllis interiore ariSiato mrjoribus. In 
the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Picris calycibus 
fimpiicibus perianthio maximo cb<alatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, ITreracium echioides capitulis car- 
dui benedicti; Lobel, Bugloſſum echicides luteum 
hieracio cognatum; Herman, Hieracium capitulis 
cardui benedifi;, Gerard, Bug'oſſum luteum; and 
Parkinſon, Bugliſſum luteum, /. lingua bovis. It 
grows naturally on the borders of ficlds in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. 

2. Yellow Succory, or Rough Hawkweed, is, 
Picris perianthiis laxis, folits integris. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Cichorum pratenſe luteum hi 2 aſpe- 
rum; John Bauhine, Hieracium aſperum, majore 
fore, in agrorum limitibus; Gerard, Hieracium 
aſperum; and Parkinſon, Cicbo um pratenſe luteum 
aſperum. It grows chiefly in the borders of fields 
in England, France, and Germany. 
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HERE 1s only one Annual of this genus, 
which is the Common Aniſe. 

The ſtalk is upright, though weak, round, 
ſtriated, hollow, jointed, - branching, and about 
a foot and a half high. 1 he radical leaves are 
divided into three principal parts, which are 
deeply cut or ſlaſhed on the edges; thoſe on 
the ſtalks are ſlender, and cut into three or four 
narrow {egments. The flowers come out from 
the ends of the branches in looſe umbels; they 
are ſmall, and of a yellowiſh-white colour ; they 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by thoſe well- 
known ſeeds, called Aniſe-ſeeds, which ripen 
lometimes in the autumn. 

The ſeeds are an excellent carminative, and 
reckoned in the number of the four greater hot 
leeds; they have a pleaſant aromatick taſte and 
ſmell; and, beſide their many uſes in medicine, 
are in great eſteem with paſtry-cooks, to give a 
fine flavour to cakes and various compoſitions in 
their way. They afford an eſſential oil, and a 
compound water; and are of ſuch general ule, 


CCLXI. 


BURNET SAX IFRAGE. 


that the plant is cultivated in amazing quan- 
tities, for ſale, in Malta, and ſeveral of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, from whence we an- 
nually receive the ſeeds. | 

This plant is too tender to be cultivated to 


Method 


national advantage in England, but may be of propa- 
raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds the beginning of gation. 


April, in beds of light, freſh earth, warmly 
ſituated. The plants will readily come up, and 
require no trouble, except keeping them clean 
from weeds. They will flower in July, or early 
in Auguſt; but unleſs the ſeaſon for the ſeeds 
proves warm and dry, they rarely ripen, which 
diſqualifies us for attempting to cultivate this 
plant for profit. 

The title of Aniſe is, Pimpinella foliis radicali- 
bus trifidis incifis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Aniſum foliisradicalibus famplicibus. Clu- 
ſius names it, Aniſum vulgare, and Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Aniſum herbariis ; allo, Cuminum /emine ro- 
tundiore et mindre. It grows naturally in Egypt. 
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tion of 
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and 
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Culture. 
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F this genus there are two Annuals, 
called, | 

1. Pellucid Pepper. 

2. Vert. cillated Pepper. 


1, Pellucid Pepper. The ſtalk is herbaceous, 
ſucculent, procumbent, and eight or ten inches 
long. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, thick, ſuc- 
culent, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 
come out from the ends of the ſtalks in flenaczr, 
ſtraight ſpikes; they are very ſmall, and fic cloſe 
to the ſtalks; they appear in July and Augult, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall berries, containing ripe 
leeds in the autumn, | 

2. Verticillated Pepper. The ſtalk is thick, 
jointed, ſucculent, and about a foot high. The 
leaves are oval, have three conſpicuous nerves, 
and furround the ſtalk in a radiated manner at 
the joints, The flowers are produced from the 
tops of the (talks in ſpikes; they are very {mall, 
and fit cloſe; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

Theſe forts are raiſed by ſowing the ſceds on a 
hot-bed, early in the ſpring. When they come 
up, all the care and caution neceſſary for tender 
ſeedlings muſt accompany them until they are 
about three inches high; then each mult be ſet 
in a ſeparate pot filled with light, rich earth. 
A flight watering muſt be afforded them; then 
they ſhould be plunged up to the rims in a good 
bark-bed, and ſhaded and watered until they have 
taken root; after that they muſt have more air, 
eſpecially in hot weather; but all along they muſt 
have little water, becauſe the leaves and ſtalks 


being ſucculent, it will cauſe them to rot. With 


The plant 
deicribed. 


theſe precautions they will flower about the end 


| 
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of July, or early in Auguſt, and the ſeeds will 
be ripe in the autumn. Theſe, if permitted to 
ſcatter, will come up in the pots, or any conti- 
guous pots, like hardy weeds, in the open borders 
ot the garden; and if theſe plants are taken up, 
potted, and plunged into the ſtove, they may be 
preſerved all winter, and they will then flower 
carly the ſummer following. 


1, The firſt ſpecies is titled, Piper foliis ccr. _ 
datis petiolatis, caule herbaceo. In the Hortus Tiles 
Cliffort. it is termed, Piper foli;s cordatis, caule 
procumbente. Plumier calls it, Saururus minor 
procumbens botryitis, folio craſſo cordalo. It grows 
naturally in the Welt Indics. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Piper feliis werticill : 
tis ovatis trinervis. Brown calls it. Saururus erettus 
minor, folits orbiculatis verticillatis tumentibis,,ſpicis 
terminalibus, It grows naturally in Jamaica, 


Piper 1s of the claſs and order Diandria Tri- Claſs 


gyn'a; and the characters are, 2 
n the 


1. CaLyx, There is no perfect ſpatha. The Li dean 
ſpadix is filiforme, ſimple, and covered with the Stem. 
flowers. Therc is no perianthium. 3 

2, CoroLLa. There is none. End 

2. STamina. There are no filaments, but 
two roundiſh antheræœ, placed oppolite at the 
baſe of the germen. 

4. PisTIL.LUM conſiſts of a large, oval ger- 
men, without any ſtyle, but a triple, hiſpid 
ſtigma. 

5. PerICaRPIUM 1s a roundiſh berry, contain- 
ing one cell. | 

6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, and globular, 
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ESIDES the number of varieties of the 
Pea that are cultivated for the table, there 


is a diſtinct and ſeparate ſpecies, which is ſome- 


times raiſed as an Annual in the flower-garden. 
It is commonly called the Italian Winged Pea. 
The ſtalks are angular, and will grow to near 
a yard long. The leaves are compoſed of two 
oblong lobes, and are placed on membranaceous 
or winged footſtalks. The flowers are of a pale- 


yellow colour, ſmall, and grow ſingly on foot- 


ſtalks; they are of the Pea kind, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh, compreſſed Peas, which are 
eaten in ſome parts. 
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This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds Cultus, 
in the ſpring, in rows a yard aſunder; and as 
they advance in height, draw the earth up to 
the ſtems, and keep them clean from weeds ; they 
will then, hike our garden Peas, flower and bring 
their fruit to perfection by the end of ſummer. 
This ſpecies is titled Piſum petiolis decurrenti- Tiles. 
bus membranaceis diphyllis, pedunculis unifloris. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Ochrus folio integro capreolas 
emitiente; and Dodonzus, Ervilia Hlveſtris. It 
grows naturally among corn in Italy and Crete. 
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HE Annvals' of this genus are, 
1. Virginian Plantain. 
2. Flea- wort. 


3. Egyptian Plantain. 


Species. 


1. Virginian Plantain. The root is thick, ten- 
der, turbinated, and hung with ſeveral whitiſh 
fibres. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, downy, 
and ſlightly indented on the edges. The ſtalks 
are angular, upright, hoary, and ſix or eight 
inches high. The flowers come out from the 
tops of the ſtalks in 77 n downy ſpikes; 


their appearance is in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. | 


Fley-wort 2, Flea-wort. The root is fibrous, long, ſlen- 
deſcribed. der, and white, 
upright, hairy, branching from the bottom almoſt 

to the top, and about a foot high. The leaves 

are long, narrow, indented, clammy to the touch, 

and the lower ones grow oppoſite; but thoſe on 


the upper parts of the plant are three or four at 
a joint. 


Virginian 
Plantain, 


" __ - — 


The ſtalk is herbaceous, round, 


The flowers are collected in ſmall, naked 


heads, which come out from the wings of the 


leaves on long, ſlender footſtalks; they are of a 
whitiſh or whitiſh-yellow colour ; they appear in 


July and Auguſt; and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 
in September, 


The ſeeds of this ſpecies are ſmall, gloſly, and 

Virtoes of reſemble Peas. Being thrown into boiling water, 

they afford a mucilage, which is frequently made 

uſe of in emollient glyſters, and which is ſometimes, 

though with great caution (for they are reckoned 

in ſome degree poiſonous), taken inwardly in hot, 

burning fevers, in which caſes it generally either 

promotes ſweat, or proves cathartic. It is alſo 

good againſt St. Anthony's fire, and hot inflam- 
mations of molt ſorts. 


Ard 3. Ægyptian Plantain. The ſtalk is herba- 

lantain Ceous, hairy, divides from the bottom almoſt to 

deleribed. the top into numerous branches; and grows to 
about a yard high. The leaves are long, narrow, 
entire, reflexed, and the lower ones grow op 
ſite, but the upper ones are uſually three at a 


| joint. The flowers come out from the wings of 


the branches on long footſtalks ; they are col- 
lected into ſmall heads, attended by wedge- 
ſhaped, concave, retuſe bracteæ; they appear in 


July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds -ripen in the au- 
tumn, 


The firſt two ſorts are eaſily raiſed by ſowing Culture. 


the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 


in any bed of common movld made fine, and 


they will readily come up and flower early the 
ſummer following. 


The third ſort is beſt raiſed on a hot-bed in 
the ſpring. When the plants are fit to remove, 
they may be ſet out in a warm border, obſerving 
to preſerve a ball of earth to each root, and to 
make choice of a moiſt day, if poſſible, for the 
performance. For want of this. weather, they 
ſhould be conſtantly ſhaded, and duly watered 
until they have taken root; and after that they 
will require po further trouble, except keeping 
them clean from weeds. 


1. Virginian Plantain is titled, Plantago foliis Titles. 
lanceolato-ovatis pubeſcentibus ſubdenticulatis, ſpicis 
cylindricis pubeſcentibus, ſcapo angulato. Moriſon 
calls it, Plantago media incana Virginiana, ſerratis 
foliis annua , Plukenet, Plantago Virginiana pilo- 
ſellæ foliis anguſtis, radice turbinatd , Petiver, Plun- 
tago Mariana, ſpicd prætenui; and Ray, Plantago 
myoſotis ſ. trinervia hirſuta Carolina, It grows na- 
turally in Virginia. 


2. Flea-wort is, Plantago caule ramoſo herbaceo, 
foliis ſubdentatis recurvatis, capitulis aphyllis. Van 
Royen calls it, Plantago caule ramoſo; Dodonæus, 
Pſyllium; and Caſpar Bauhine, Pſyllium majus 
ereltum. It grows naturally among the corn in 
moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe. 


3. Egyptian Plantain is, Plantago caule ramefo 
berbaceo, foliis integerrimis reflexis, capilulis folio/ts. 
It grows naturally in Ægypt. 
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HERE are two Annuals of this genus, The firſt ſort is to be found every-where in 
called, | our meadows and paſtures, but more eſpecially 
8 1. Annual Meadow-graſs, or Suffolk-grals. by road - ſides; the other is not ſo common, and 
6 Meadow-graſs. | * chiefly ſterile, ſandy places, old walls, 
buildi 


Defcrip- . 1. Annual Meadow - graſs, or Suffolk - graſs. | 


tion of The root has numerous, flender, hair-like fibres. 
Annual The radical leaves are numerous, ſhort, narrow, 
and graſſy. The ſtalks are ſlender, jointed, ob- 
lique, compreſſed, and five or fix inches high. 
The flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks 
in diffuſed panicles. The ſpiculæ, or little ſpikes, 
are ſoft, broad, and obtuſe; they are uſually of 
a red colour, though in ſome varieties they are 
white; they appear fo early as April, and con- 
tinue in ſucceſſion until the end of ſummer. 

2. Hard Meadow-graſs. The fibres of the root 
are very ſlender, numerous, and of a whitiſh co- 
lour. The leaves are numerous, narrow, ſharp- 
pointed, and ſeldom more than two or three 
inches long. The ſtalks are very lender, round, 


and 
Hard 
Meadow- 


graſe. 


and upright. The general panicle is ſpear-ſhaped, 


compoſed of many fmaller, arranged alternately 
along the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, 
and hard to the touch; they appear in June and 


July, and often continue in ſucceſſion until the 
end of ſummer, 
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"THERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called Polycarpon. 

The plant The ſtalk is flender, jointed, branching, weak, 
deſcribed. and unable to ſupport itſelf erect. The leaves 
are ſhaped like thoſe of Chickweed, and four of 
them ſurround the ſtalk at the joints. The flowers 
come oat from the tops of the ſtalks in panicles ; 
they are ſmall, and of a whitiſh colour; they ap- 
pear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguft. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
ſoon after they are ripe, or the ſpring following, 
in ſome light, dry part of the garden ; and when 
the plants come up, they will require no trouble, 
except thinning them where they are too cloſe, 
and keeping them clean from weeds. After they 
have flowered, and the ſeeds are ſcattered, the ſuc- 
ceſſion will be maintained without trouble to the 
Gardener. Sag 

This being the only ſpecies belonging to the 


Culture. 


Titles. 


gs, &c. when the ſucceſſion is ſponta- 
neouſly kept up from ſcattered ſeeds. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Poa paniculd dif- Titles, 
fuld, angulis rectis, ſpiculis obtufis, culmo obliquo 
compreſſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen pra- 
tenſe paniculatum minus; Ray, Gramen pratenſe 
minus dulgatiſimum; Tournefort, Gramen pratenſe 
paniculatum minus rubrum; and Gerard and Par- 
Kkinſon, Gramen pratenſe minimum album et rubrum. 
It grows in moſt countries of Europe. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Poa paniculd lanceolats 
ſubramoſa, floribus alternis ſecundis. Ray calls it, 
Gramen exile duriuſculum in muris & aridis prove. 
niens; Barrelier, Gramen arvenſe, filicind duriore 
paniculd; Moriſon, Gramen loliaceum murorum du- 
riuſculum, ſpicd erefid rigidd; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Gramen paniculd multiplici; and Hudſon, Poa 
paniculd lanceolatd ſubramoſa, paniculis alter nis ſe- 


cundis. It grows naturally in dry places in Eng- 
land and France. 


— 
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genus, it is called, ſimply, Polycarpon, In the 
tormer edition of the Species Plantarum it ſtands 
with the title, Mollugo foliis quaternis obovatis, 
paniculi dicbotomd. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, An- 
thyllis marina alſinefolia; and Barrelier, Authyllis 
alfinefolia polygonoides major. It grows naturally 
in the vineyards of Italy, and the ſouth of France. 
Polycarpon is of the claſs and order Triaudria Clan 
Trigynia; and the characters are, and order 
1. Cal xx is a perianthium formed of five oval, in the 1 
concave, carinated, mucronated, permanent leaves. . 
2. CoroLLa is five extremely ſhort, oblong, The cha- 
emarginated, permanent petals. racers. 
3. STAMINA are three filiforme filaments half 
the length of the calyx, having roundiſh anther. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
three very ſhort ſtyles, with obtule ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval capſule, formed of 
three valves, and containing one cell, 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and oval. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called Polycnemum. 
The plant The ſtalks are weak, jointed, divide into nu- 
deſcribed. merous branches, and lie on the ground. The 
leaves are awl- ſhaped, narrow, pointed, and 
ow at the joints, —_ cloſe, without footſtalks. 
he flowers come out ſingly from the wings of 
the leaves, are ſmall, and of a 
they appear in July and Au 
ripen in September, | | 
This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
in beds of light, freſh earth, in the beginni 
of April. After the plants come up, they wi 
require no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and Keeping them clean from 
weeds, $a | e 
There being no other ſpecies of the genus, it 
ſtands with the name, ſimply, Polycnemum. Guet- 


reeniſh colour; 


, and the ſeeds 


| Culture, 


Tier, 
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tard calls it, Chenopodium foliis 5 priſma- 
ticis, floribus ſolitariis ſeſſilibus axillaribus; Tour- 


CCLXVIL, 


nefort, Chenopodium annuum humifuſum, folio | 
breviore & capillaceo, Haller, Camphorata va- | 
ginis ſpinaſis; Caſpar Bauhine, Camphorata con- h | 
gener; and ol, Herniaria foliis longis an- | 
guſtis acuminatis & glabris. It grows naturally | 
in the corn - fields of Gaul, Italy, and Ger- | 


Manogynia; and the characters are, order in 
1. CL xx is a perianthium compoſed of five — 

ſpear-ſhaped, erect, acute, permanent leaves. Sy few; | 
2, CoRoLLA. There is none. | a The cha- 
3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments, ſhorter racters. 

than the calyx, having obtuſe antherz. 
4. P1STiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh- germen, 

and a bifid ſtyle the length of the ſtamina,” with 

obtuſe ſtigmas, <3 1,390 coat | el 

5. PzRICARPLUM is a very thin membrane, 
6. SEMEN... The ſeed is ſingle. N 


I 


many. g. wobrÞ/; 
Polycnemum is of the claſs and order Triandria Claſs and | 
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T* HE ſhort-lived ſpecies of this genus are, 

1. Carnation Milkwort. | 
Montpelier Milkwort. 

. Yellow Milkwort. : 

. Green-and-White Milk-wort. 

Bloody Milkwort. 

. Verticillate Milkwort. 

Deſeri Carnation Milkwort. The ſtalk is herba- 
tion of ceous, upright, ſlender, angular, branching, 
Caraation and eight or ten inches high. The leaves are 
awl-ſhaped, acute, and grow alternately at a di- 
ſtance from each other, being very ſparingly 
beſtowed on the plant. The flowers come out 
from the tops of the branches in oblong, ſhort 
ſpikes or bunches; they are large, of a lively 
fleſh-colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in September. | ; 

2, Montpelier Milkwort. The ftalk is up- 
right, ſlender, and about ſix inches high, The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, acute - pointed, 
and grow alternately, The flowers come out in 
kind of ſpikes from the tops oß the ſtalks, are 
ſmall, and of a worn-out purple colour; they 
appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn, | 

3. Yellow Milkwort. The ſtalk is erect, her- 
baceous, undivided, and about a foot high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and acute-pointed. The 
flowers come out trom the tops o the ſtalks in 


$>ecies, 
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Mont- 
pelier, 


Yellow, 


oblong heads, are of a yellow colour, appear in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


CCLXVIII. : 


MILK-WORT. 


4. Green-and-White Milkwort. The ſtalk is G 
herbaceous, erect, ſimple, angular, and ten or n. 
twelve inches high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, White, 
obtuſe- pointed, and grow alternately. The flowers 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks in roundiſh 
bunches, and are of a greeniſh colour, with 
ſome white and a mixture of dull-red in the 
wings ; they appear in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 4 AAAHEY. 

5. Bloody Milkwort. The ſtalk is upright, 
firm, angular, about a foot high, and ſends 
forth ſeveral ere& branches, which advance above 
the main-ſtalk in height. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, narrow, and -grow': alternately. The 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches in looſe, oval ſpikes; they are of a 
blood · red colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | N 

6. Verticillate Milkwort. The ſtalks are nd 
ſlender, herbaceous, upright, branching, and Verticil. 
eight or ten inches high. The leaves are nar- late 
row, and grow ſometimes alternately, but for Mik- 
the molt part ſurround the. ſtalk in whorls at 
the joints. The flowers come out in ſpikes from 
the ends and ſides of the branches, are ſmall, 
of a whitiſh colour, appear in July and Auguſt, . - 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 5 0 | 

All theſe ſpecies are propagated. by ſawing the Culture 
ſeeds, in 4 whe ey — to — 2a ON On 
ſoon after they are ripe. They love a light, 
loamy earth; and, if ſown in the autumn, they 

ſhould | 
- I | | 
| 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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A * 


Titles. 


Species. 


Common 
Knot- 
Graſs 
deſcribed. 


Medicinal 
properties 
of it. 


— 


ſhould have a well-ſheltered ſituation, to preſerve 
ſuch plants as may appear ſoon enough through 
the winter, 
diſtances ; but this ſhould not be performed 

fore the ſpring, for probably the winter will fave 
you that trouble. Their atter-care will only be 


eeping them clean from weeds,” and watering , 


them in dry weather; and having once flowered 
and ſhed their ſeeds, they will frequently produce 
plants enough for a ſucceſſion without further 
trouble. 


The ſeeds may alſo be ſown in the ſpring; 


but then the plants will flower later in the ſea- 


They muſt be thinned to proper | 


ſon, and the ſeeds will not grow ſo readily, as if 


ſown in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe. 

1. Carnation Milkwort is titled, Polygala o- 
ribus crittatis ſpicatis, caule herbaceo ramoſo erefto, 
foliis alternis ſubulatis. Ray calls it Polygala 
Ma-ilandia, folits tenuiſſimis, ſpicd parvd com- 
patid in ſummo caule floſculis carneis. It grows 
naturally in Virginia and Canada. 


2. Montpelier Milkwort is, Polygala floribus 


criſtatis racemoſis, caule erefto, folus lanceolato- 
linearibus acutis. Magnol cails it, Polyzala an- 
nua erefta anguſtifolia, floribus coloris objcleti car- 
neis liueis virgatis z, Caipar Bauhine, Polygala acu 
tioribus foliis Monſpeliaca; and John Bauhine, 
Polygala vulgaris coloris obſoleti, foliis anguſtiſimis. 
It grows naturally in ſterile places near Mont- 

elier. | | 


3. Yellow Milkwort is, Polygala floribus im- 


"23 >. ET. 


berbibus oblongo-capitatis, caule erecto berbaceo ſim- 
pliciſſimo, foliis lanceolatis acutis. Plukenet calls 
it, Polygala Floridana lutea, floribus in capitulum 
congeſtis; Ray, Polygala /. flos Ambervalis flo- 
ribus luteis in capitulum oblongum congeſtis ; and 
Petiver, Polygala Virginiana, ſpicd parvd com- 
paad. It grows naturally in Virginia. 

4. Green -and- White Milkwort is, Polygala 
floribus imberbibus globoſo - capitatis, caule eretio 
herbaceo ſimpliciſſimo, foliis lanceolatis obtuſiuſculis. 
Gronovius calls it, Polygala foliis lanceolatis al- 
ternis, caule fimpliciſimo, corymbo terminali capi- 
tato; and Plukenet,. Polygala rubra Virginiana, 
ſpicd parvd compa, It grows naturally in Vir- 

inia. 
; 5. Bloody Milkwort is, Polygala ſtoribus im- 
berbibus,” pedunculis' ſquarroſis, caule herbaceo ra- 
moſo eretto. Plukenet calls it, Polygala Mariana, 
anguſtiori folio, flore purpureo, It grows natu- 
rally in Virginia. . 

6. Verticillate Milkwort is, Polygala floribus 
imberbibus ſpatio remotis, foliis lincaribus verticil- 
latis, caule berbaceo ramoſo. In the Amenit. Acad. 
it is termed, Polygala floribus imberbibus ſpicatis, 
caule erefto herbaceo fjiliformi ramoſo, fplits linteri- 
bus. Gronovius calls it, Polygala caulilus filifor- 
mibus, foliis linearibus alternis, pedunculis ſpicatis ; 
Plukener, Polygala Mariana quadrifolia minor, 
ſpicd parvù albicante ; and Ray, Polygala guadri- 
folia minima Marilandica, ſpicis florum parvis al- 
bertibus, It grows naturally in Virginia. | 
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PO LTCOGCOV UM. 


F this genus are, 
1. Common Knot-Graſs, 
2. Water Pepper. or Arſmart. 
Dead or Spotted Arimarrt, 
Pale Arſmart. 
Oriental Arſmart. 
Upright Polygonum. 
Articulated Polygonum. 
Tartarian Helxine. 
Black Bindweed. | 
10. Climbing Buckwheat of the Thickets, 
11, American Climbing Buckwheart. 

12. Common Buck wheat, or Brank. | 

1. Common Knot-Graſs. The root is tough, 
ſlender, white, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. 
The ſtalks are weak, but very tough, knotty, 
branching, and lie on the ground, The leaves 
are ſmall, and uſually ſpear-ſhaped ; though in 
ſome varieties they are almoſt round, and in 
others narrow and acute. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves, having no 
footſtalks ; they are of a pale-reddiſh colour, are 
extremely ſmall, and appear from June to the 
end of autumn. | 

This ſpecies is a weed in all gardens, and ex- 
tremely troubleſome in pavements and other 
places where the ſeeds have got poſſeſſion. 

This plant is deemed aſtringent; and the juice 
is ſaid to be good againſt ipitting, vomiting, or 
evacuating blood, and other fluxes. It is alſo ſaid 
to be a vulnerary, but is now out of ule for. 
theſe purpoles, 1 37 
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CCLXIX. 


ENOT-GRASS. 


2. Water Pepper, or Arſmart. The root is water 
rough, white, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. Pepper 
The ſtalks are numerous, round, ſmooth, jointed, 4eic:ibed. 


branching, and about a foot and a half long. 
The leaves are large, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, grow 
ſingly at the joints, and are very hot and biting 
to the taſte, The flowers come out in ſpikes 
from the ends and ſides of the branches, are of 
a reddiſh colour, appear in July and / Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. This ſpecies 
allo is a weed in gardens. | h4 


The leaves are very powerful in cleanſing old Mezicinat 
ulcers, and conſuming fungous fleſh, for which utes of it 


purpoſes they are much uſed by the farriers, &c. 
They are alio good againſt ſcorbutic complaints, 
phlegmatic habits, and promoting the urinary 
diſcharge. | 

3. Dead or Spotted 


The leaves are large, ftpear-thaped;. 
a blackiſh., or purpliſn mark almoſt in ſhape 


a half- moon, and are diſpoſſeſſed of the biting 
quality of the former ſpecies. The flowers come 


out from the ends of the branches in ſhort, cloſe 
ſpikes; they are of a reddiſh colour, appear in 
July and Auguſt, and continue in ſucceſſion un- 
til the winter. 


This plant grows common in moſt places, and yyegicina! 
is a weed in gardens, It is uſed in medicine as a virtues 0! 


vulnerary and antiſeptic ; and a decoction of it in it- 
wine is ſaid to have great force in ſtopping gan- 
grenes, and curing inflammations and hot iwellings. 

4. Pale 


Arſinart? The ſtalls are Deſcrip- | 
thick, round, ſmooth, jointzdy ahdatwo feet high. tion of 
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Peferip- '» 4. Pale Arſmart. The ſtalks are thick, an- 
non of gular, jointed, branching, and two feet and 3 
Pale alf high. The leaves are large, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, very pale, and grow ſingly at the joints. 
The flowers come out in looſe 8 from tlie 
ends and ſides of the branches, having rough, 
lutinous footſtalks ; they are of a whitiſh co- 
Bo appear in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. - 
This ſpecies alſo is a native of England, but 
not ſo common as the other ſorts. 
= Wk Oriental Arſmart. The ſtalk is thick, ro- 
7 buſt, upright, firm, jointed in the manner of 
Cane, and eight or ten feet high, The leaves 
are very large, and the lower ones are oval 
but the upper ones are narrow, and pointed : 
They are hairy on both fides, ſharp and acrid 
to the taſte, the lower ones having broad, ſtron 
footſtalks, which half ſurround the ſtalk with 
their baſe, and grow alternately at the joints. 
The flowers are produced in ſpikes from the 
ends of the branches, are of a purple colour, 
ſometimes eight or ten inches in length, and, 
hanging with their points downward,. have a 
beautiful appearance; they come out in the end 
of July or early in Auguſt, and continue beau- 
tiful until they are killed by the froſts, before 
which time ripe ſeeds from the firſt- blown flowers 
may be collected. 
Variety. There is a variety of this ſpecies with a longer 
and more hairy leaf, called Indian Arſmart. 
They are both very beautiful garden: plants, 
and worthy of a place in every good collection 
of flowers, as well as for their extraordinary 
virtues, which are ſaid to be equal and ſimilar 
to thoſe of the Common Arſmart. 
Deſcrip- 6. Upright Polygonum. The ſtalks are up 
ton of right, herbaceous, and about two feer high. The 
Upright Jower leaves are of an oval figure, but the upper 
ones are narrow, and pointed; their upper fide 
is a light-green colour, but they are paler un- 
derneath, and have many veins diverging from 
the midrib to the borders. The flowers come 
out in ſmall ciuſters or ſpikes from the wings of 
the leaves, are of a whitiſh-red colour, appear 
in the end of July or early in Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. i 
* 7. Articulated Polygonum. The root is ſmall, 
led and fibrous. The ſtalk is upright, jointed, ſends 
Polygo- forth branches alternately near the top, and 
rm. grows to about a foot high. The leaves are 
narrow, ſmooth, ard of a bright-green colour 
on their upper ſide, but paler underneath. The 
flowers form large panicles, and are collected 
in articulated ſpikes from the ends and ſides of 
the branches; they are of a pale fleſh- colour, 
appear in Auguſt, and continue in ſucceſſion un- 
ul the froſt ſtops them. 
Tartzrian 8. Tartarian Helxine. The ſtalk is upright, 
Helxine ſmooth, jointed, and about a foot and a half 
ice, high. The leaves are fſagittated, but inclined 
| nevertheleſs to be heart -ſhaped ; they are mode- 
rately large, of a good green colour on their 
upper (ide, but paler underneath, and grow on 
ſtrong footſtalks. The flowers come out in ſpikes 
from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks, and are 
of a white colour, having often a tinge of red 
or purple; they appear in Auguſt, and are ſuc- 
cecded by indented feeds, which ripen in the au- 
rumn, | 


Black 9. Black Bindweed. The root conſiſts of ſe- 


aner veral long, narrow, tough fibres. The ſtalks 
cndcd. are ſlender, trailing, branching, and about a 
yard long. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, of a 
blackiſh-green colour, grow ſingly at the joints 
on footſtalks, and are very diſagreeably ſcented. 
The flowers are formed into panicles at the top 


of the plant, are ſmall, and greeniſh ; they ap- 
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pear in June, and continue in ſucceſſion until 
winter. The ſeeds are three - ſided, and of a 
black colour. | 

10. Climbing Buckwheat of the Thickets. Deſerip- 
The ſtalk is lender, ſmooth, jointed, branching, tn ot 
and winds about trees, buſhes, or whatever is mbigg, 
near it, to a great height, The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, rounded at the baſe, and grow on foot- 
ſtalks ſingly at the joints. The floyers come 
out in leafy ſpikes from the ends and ſides of 
the branches, are ſmall, and of a whitiſh-green 
colour, having often a tinge of red; they ap- 
pear in July and Auguſt, and continye to ſhew 
themſelves until the troſts kill them. | 

11. American Chmbing Buckwheat. This American | 
hath a lender winding ſtalk, which is uſually of Clbieg, 
a reddiſh colour, twiſts about every thing that js 
near it, and, if ſupported, riſes to a great height. 

The leaves are heart-ſhaped, and grow on foot- 
ſtalks, which have a pore or ſmall hole at the | 
baſe. The flowers are ſmall and greeniſh, ap- | 
pear during the latter part of the ſummer and au- 

tumn, and the early ones are ſucceeded by black | 
ſeeds, which ripen very well for a ſucceſſion, and _ | 

12. Common Buckwheat, or Brank. The 1 | 
ſtalk is herbaceous, round, ſmooth, upright, hone: 
Jointed, branching, and from a foot to a yard 
high, according to the nature of the foil in which 
it grows. The leaves are ſagittated, heart-ſhaped, 
pointed, ſmooth, ſoft, and ſome of them reſemble 
thoſe of Ivy; the lower ones grow on longiſh 
footſtalks, but the upper ones fit cloſe to the 
ſtalks at the joints. The flowers come out in 
cluſters from the ends and ſides of the branches, 
are ſmall, and of a whitiſh colour, having for 
the moſt part a mixture of red cr purple ; they 
appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen 
in September. 

The leaves and young ſtalks are admirable Uſes 
food for cattle, when cut green, and afford thereof, 
abundance of 22 ncaa cows. The ſeeds 
are excellent for feeding of pigeons, poult 
rabbits, hogs, cattle, &c. They alſo 3 
flour, of which ſome cakes and a coarſe bread 
are made by the poor, and which is ſometimes 
improved to a good fort of houſehold bread by 
a ſmall mixture of flour of wheat. | | 

The firſt four ſorts are weeds in gardens, riſing Colture of 

ſpontaneouſly from ſcattered ſeeds, and are af 
ways ſedulouſly eradicated by the elegant and d 
induſtrious Gardener. The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, © 2 
and eighth ſpecies, though natives of other 
countries, are propagated, or rather propagate 
themſelves, as freely in our gardens ; for it the 
ſeeds are ſown in the autumn, they will flower 
and perfect their ſeeds the ſummer after, which, 
caſually falling to the ground, will often produce 
ſtronger and better plants than ſuch as have 
been raiſed from ſeeds regularly  fown in beds, 
After they come up, they will require no trouble, 
except thinning them to proper diſtances, which 
muſt be in proportion to their height, and keep- 
ing them clean from weeds, 

The ninth ſpecies is a climbing plant, and Culture of 

rows common among corn in many parts of be ninth, 

ngland. It will propagate itſelf, like the other 
ſpecies ; but when the plants are about three 
inches high, they ſhould have ſticks thruſt by 
their ſides, to enable them to riſe, otherwiſe they 
will trail on the ground. | 

The tenth and eleventh ſpecies are taller tenth, 
climbers, and are to be raiſed like the others; ne 
but their ſituation ſhould be by the ſides of —_— 

- pecies. 
pales, or in the wilderneſs- quarters among the 
ſhrubs, having firſt made the mould very fine 
for the reception of the ſeeds. Here they will 
run over the pales, or climb up the ſhrubs 


| or trees, ſhewing themſelves to a conſiderable 
Tec | diſtance; 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Propaga- 
tian of the 
twelt h 
ſpecies, 


Titles. 


floribus hexandris 


diſtance; and they may be then made to form | 


a variety with other climbing plants of a more 
durable nature. | | 

The twelfth ſpecies is the Buckwheat, or 
Brank; an Annual that grows naturally in Eng- 
land, and in ſome. places 1s raiſed in large quan- 
titics for the before-mentioned purpoſes of huſ- 
bar.dry. It will grow in any foil or ſituation, 
but thrives beſt in a light, dry, rich earth, that 
has been well ploughed, and made fine by good 
harrowing. The ſecds will ripen in leſs than 


four months after ſowing ; fo that you need not be 


anxious about getting your ſeeds into the ground 
early in the ſpring. April or May are gcod 
months for_the 1 wood and if they are ſown 
in order to raiſe grain, they ſhould be fown 
but thinly, one buſhel being ſufficient to ſow 
an acre. But if they are ſown with a de- 
ſign to raiſe a crop to be cut green, you can- 
not ſow them too thick; and three or four 


buſhels will not be too much for an acre, As 


they will then come up very cloſe, the ſtalks 
will be finer and more delicate, and they ſhould 
be cut juſt before they come into flower. Buck- 
wheat 13 admirable fr milch - cows and other 
cattle; and in dry ſeaſons, when the paſtures 
are parched and burnt up, this plant flouriſhes ; 
and its value is much inhanced at ſuch times, 


when ſuſtenance for the flocks and herds is 


ſcarcely to be found. 

Buckwheat is ſometimes ploughed - in like 
vetches, without mowing, in order to enrich 
the land, for which purpoſe it is ſaid to be ex- 
cellent. 

When Buckwheat is raiſed for the ſake of the 
grain, as ſoon as that is ripe it ſhould be cut, 
and lie in the field until it is well dried; when 
it ſhould be ſtacked up like other grain, and 
aſterwards threſhed out for uſe. | 

1. Common Knot - Graſs is titled, Polygonum 
floribus oftandris trigynis axillaribus, foliis lanceo- 
latis, caule procumbente berbaceo. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Polygonum latifolium ; alſo, Polygonum 
brevi anguſtoque folio ;, alſo, Polygonum oblongo an- 
guſto folio ; and John Bauhine, Polygonum ſeu 
centincdia. Dillenius names it, Polygonum an- 
guſtis foliis, calycibus purpuraſcentibus , allo, Po- 
lygon:m ereflum humile, foliis orbum. Petiver ſliles 
it, Polygonum folio rotundo; and Gerard, Polygo- 


num mas vulgare. It grows in England and moſt 


parts of Europe. 
2. Water Pepper, or Arſmart, is, Polygonum 
floribus bexandris ſemidigynis, folits lanceolatis, fi- 


pulis ſubmuticis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 


termed, Perficaria forum flaminibus ſenis, fiylo 
bifids, in the Flora Suecia, Perſicaria floribus 


 bexandris ſemidigynis; in the Mat. Med. Polygo- 


num foliis lanceolatis, fleribus hexandris ſemidigynis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Perficaria urens, ſ. by- 
drepiper ; John Bauhine, Perſicaria vulgaris acris, 


JS. bydropiper , Gerard, Hydropiper ; and Parkin- 
ſon, Perſicaria vulgaris acris ſeu minor. It grows 
naturally by waters in moiſt places in England 
and molt parts of Europe. 
3. Dead or er Arſmart is, Polygonum 
igynts, ſpicis ovato-oblongis, fo- 
liis lanceolatis, ſtipulis ciliatis. In the Flora Suecia 
it is termed, Perſicaria floribus hexand:is digynis , 
in the Hortus Cliffert, Perſicaria florum ſtamini- 
bus ſenis, ſtylo duplici. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Perſicaria mitis maculoſa & non maculoſa; alto, 
Perſicaria anguſtifolia ; John Bauhine, Per/icaria 
mitis, Haller, Perficaria foliis anguſtiſſimis pene 
glabris, ſpinis interruptis rariſſimis, vaginis cilia- 
ribus ; allo, Perſicaria feliis ſublits tomentofis ; 
Tournefort, Perficaria folio ſubiùs incano; and 


Ray, Perficaria latifolia geniculata, caulibus ma- 


2 


culutis; alſo, Perſicaria maculoſa procumbens, fo- 
lits ſubtùs incans. It grows common in England 
and molt parts of Europe. | 

4. Pale Arſmart is, Polygonum ofand; is digynis, 
pedunculis hiſpidis, foliis lanceolatis, ſtipulis mu- 
ticis. Ray calls it, Perficaria mitis major, ſoliis 
pallidioribus. It grows naturally in England and 
Penſylvania. . 

5. Oriental Arſmart is, Pelygonum floribus hep- 
tanaris digymis, foliis ovatis, caule erecto, ſtipulis 
hirtts hypocrateriformibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Perſicaria florum ſtaminibus ſex plu- 
ribuſque, ſiyio duplici; in Miller's Dict. Perficarta 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutis, floribus pentandrit, 
caule crecto Tournefort calls it, Perficaria Orien- 
talis, nicotiane folio, calyce forum purpurea, It 
grows naturally in the Eaft. 

6. Upright Polygonum is, Polygonum florida, 
oftandris trigynis axillaribus, foliis ovalibus, caul; 
erefto herbaceo, It is a native of Philadelphia. 

7. Articulated Polygonum is. Polygonum ficribus 
oftandris trigynis, ſpicis articulalis paniculatis, 
Hipulis vaginantibus truncnlis. It is a native of 
Canada. | 

8. Tartarian Hlelxine is, Polygon um fuliis cor- 
dato-ſagittatis, caule inermi erecto, ſeminibus ſub- 


dentatis. In the Hortus Cliſfort. it is termed, 


Helxine caule erefts inermi, foliis cordato-ſogittatis, 
ſeminum angulis dentatis; in the Hortus Upſal, 
Helxine caule erectiuſculo inermi, ſeliis cordato- 
ſagittatis, ſeminibus ſubdenialis, It is a native of 
Tartary. 

9. Black Bindweed is, Polygonum ſoliis cordatis, 
caule volubili, floribus planiuſculis. In the Flora 
Lapp. it is termed, Helxine caule volubili. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Cenvolvulus minor, ſemine trian- 
gulo; John Bauhine, Helxine ſemine triangulo; 
Dodonæus, Convolvulum nigrum; Ray, Fagopy- 
rum ſcandens Hlveſtre; Gerard, Volubilis nigra; 
and Parkinſon, Convolvulus minor, atriplicis folio. 
It grows in cultivated places in England and 
molt parts of Europe. 

10. Climbing Buckwheat of the Thickets is, 
Polygonum foliis cordatis, caule volubili Izvi, fle- 
ribus carinate-alatis. Dill-nius calls it, Tagepy- 
rum prelongum Dumetorum, ſeminibus alatis du- 
plici more diſpaſitis; Haller, Fagepyrum ſcandens 
alliſimum Dumetorum, ſeminibus tribus, alis pellu- 
cidis; and Vaillant, Fagopyrum majus ſcandens. 
It inhabits ſnady woods in moſt of the ſouthern 
countries of Europe. 

11. American Climbing Buckwheat is, Pe- 
lygonum foliis cordatis, cuule erefo ſcandente, pe- 
tiolis baſi ſubtits poro pertuſis. In the Syftema 
Nature it is termed, Polygonum foliis cordett:, 
caule volubili, floribus carina:is. Tourncfort calls 
it, Fagopyrum ſcandens Americanum maximum ; 
Gronovius, Fagopyrum ſcandens, caule rubente, 
ſemine nigro; Plukenet, Fagotriticum veludile 
majus Virginianum; and Sloane, Fogrmyrum ſean- 
dens, ſ. volabilis nigra major, flore & frueiu mem- 
branaceis compreſis. It grows naturally in Ame- 
rica. 

12. Common Buckwheat is, Polygonum ſaliis 
cordato-ſagittatis, caule ereftiuſerlo inermi, ſeimi- 
num angulis æqualibus. In the Hortus Clifford. it 
is termed, Helxine caule erefinſculo iner mi, foils 
cordato-ſagittatis; in the Hertus Upjal. Ul: iv.ne 
caule erecliuſculs inermi, foliis corduto-fſagittatis, 
ſeminibus integerrimis; in the Mat. Med. Polyge- 
num caule erectiuſculo inermi ram ſo, ſoliis cordalo- 
fagittatis, ſeminibus intecerrimis. Catpar Bauhine 
calls it, Ery/imum cereals, folio hederaceo ; IT o- 
bernemontanus, O mum cereale; Gerard, &c. 
Fagopyrum, It grows naturally in ſome of our 
corn-fields, and in many parts of Alia. 
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HERE is one ſpecies of this genus, called 
Carolina Flax. * 4 

The ſtalk is round, ſtriated, branching, but 
weak, and requires ſupport. The leaves are 
long, narrow, and hoary underneath. The flowers 
are produced from the extremities of the branches 
in July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in Sep- 
tember and October. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
in beds of common mould made fine, either in 
the autumn or ſpring; and when the plants come 
vp, they will require no trouble, except thin- 
ning them where they are too cloſe, and keeping 
them clean trom weeds. N 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to 
this genus, it is termed, ſimply, Pohpremum. 
Petiver calls it, Linum Carolinianum. It rows 
naturally in Carolina and Virginia. 


CAROLINA FLAX. 


Pohpremum is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Cn 
Monogynia-;, and the characters are, e 1 
1. CALxx is a permanent perianthium com- Linnzan 
poſed of four ſpear - ſhaped, carinated leaves, Syſtem. 
which are coloured on their inſide. The cha- 
2. ConolLA is one rotated petal, having a facters, 
limb divided into four oboval ſegments, which 
are the ſame length as the calyx. . 
3. STamina are four very ſhort filaments in 
the mouth of the flower, having roundiſh an- 
there. 100 ora. oc ; 
4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of an obcordated ger- 
men, a ſhort permanent ſtyle, and a truncated 


ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, compreſſed, emar- 


ginated capſule, formed of two valves, and con- 
taining two cells, 


6. SEMIN A. The ſceds are numerous. 
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PORTULACA, 


ESIDES the Purſlane of our kitchen- 
gardens, there are two other Annuals of 

this genus, which ſometimes gain admittance in- 
to the flower- garden. Theſe are called, 
1. Hairy-jointed Purſlane. 

2. Small Jamaica Purſlane. 10 

1. Hairy-jointed Purſlane. The ſtalk. of this 
ſpecies is ſucculent, branching, and of a purple 
colour: The lower branches are procumbent, 
but the upper are more erect. The leaves are 
narrow, awl-ſhaped, of a ſhining-green colour, 
and are placed alternately on the branches. At 
the joints of the ſtalks the tufts of hairs are 
produced, which are white; and between theſe, 
and at the ends of the branches, grow the flowers, 
which have no fooſtalks, are of a pink or deli- 
cate red colour, and of ſhort duration, but will 
continue in ſucceſſion from June to September 
or October. The capſules that ſucceed them 
are ſhort, roundiſh, and the ſeeds are ſmall, and 
of a black colour. 

2. Small Jamaica Purſlane The ſtalk is erect, 
and ſends forth numbers of branches near the top. 


The leaves are oblong, ſucculent, and downy. 


The flowers grow from the ends of the branches 
in roundiſh heads, have two-leaved cups, and 
ſit cloſe, without any footſtalks ; they will be in 
blow in July, and are ſucceeded by oval cap- 
ſules containing the ſeeds, which are very ſmall. 
Theſe ſpecies are eaſily raiſed by ſowing the 
ſeeds on a moderate hot-bed in March. When 
the plaats come up, you mult give them a 


CCLXXI. 


PURSL AN E. 


| gentle ſprinkling of water, and muſt afford them 


as much air as the_ weather will permit ; for 
without this they will ſoon turn yellow, draw 
up weak, and are ſcarcely ever to be recovered. 
When they get older, harden them more and 
more to the open air, keep them clean from 
weeds, water them as often as you find it neceſ- 
ſary, and about the end of May, or the begin- 
ning of June, plant them out in ſome warm 
border, with a ball of earth to the roots. In 
a month or ſix weeks after they will flower, 
and in favourable ſeaſons will perfect their 
ſeeds. 3 
1. The Hairy-jointed Purſlane is titled,” Per- Titles. 


 tulaca foliis ſubulatis alaternis, axillis pilofis, flo- 


ribus ſeſſilibus terminalibus. Van Royen calls it, 


Portulaca foliis linearibus acutis, e 


piloſo; Commeline, Portulaca Curaſſavica, an- 
guſto longo Iucidoque folio, procumbens ;, Herman, 
Portulaca Curaſſavica lanuginoſa procumbens; Pluke- 
net, Portulaca lanuginoſa procumbens, vermiculatæ 
foliis, Americana, It grows naturally in Ame- 
rica. 

2. Small Jamaica Purſlane is, Portulaca foliis 
oblongis carnaſis, caule corymbeſo, floribus ſeſſilibus. 
Sloane calls it, Portulaca erea, ſedi minoris facie, 
capitulo tomenteſo ; Brown, Halimus minimus, fo- 
liis oblongis ſucculentis tumentibus, ſummis ramulis 
den/iſſume ſitis. It grows naturally in Jamaica. Class ang 

Portulaca is of the claſs and order Dodecandria oroer 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, in the 


1. CAL vx is a ſmall, bifid, permanent perian- 1 
| _ thium, Th: cha- 


raters, 


— 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Speciet. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Montpe- 
lier, 


Norway, 


Grand- 
flowered, 


and 
Supine 
Cinque- 
foil. 


thium, compreſſed at the top, and ſituated upon 
the germen. 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five plane, ere, obtuſe 
petals, that are larger than the calyx. 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of very many capillary 
filaments, about half the length of the corolla, 
with ſimple anther. 
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HE ſhort-lived ſpecies of Potentilla are, 
1. Montpelier Cinquefoll. 

2. Norway Cinquefoil. 

3. Grand- flowered Cinquefoil. 

4. Supine Cinquefoil. 

1. Montpelier Cinquefoil. This ſpecies is of- 
ten called Stalky Alpine Barren Strawberry. The 
ſtalks are upright, jointed, very hairy, branching, 
and about a foot high. The leaves are trifoliate, 
oblong, and ſerrated on their edges. The flowers 
come out on footſtalks, which ariſe above the 
Joints of the ſtalks; they are of a white colour, 


reſemble thoſe of the Strawberry plant, appear 


in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn, 

2. Norway Cinquefoil. The ſtalk is upright, 
dichotomous, and about a foot high. The leaves 
are trifoliate z and the folioles are ſpear-ſhaped, 
hairy, and cut and indented on their edges. The 
flowers come out in roundiſh bunches from the 
wings of the ſtalks, are of a yellow colour, ap- 
pear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
the autumn. 

3. Grand-flowered Cinquefoil. The talks are 
partly procumbent, of a browniſh colour, and 
about a foot long. The leaves are trifoliate, 
hairy on both ſides, and indented on their edges. 
The flowers are very large, of a fine-yellow co- 
lour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 

4. Supine Cinquefoil, The ſtalk is hairy, 
divides by pairs, is fix or eight inches long, and 
lies on the ground. The leaves are pinnated ; 
the folioles are about four pair terminated by an 
odd one, and are hairy and whitiſh underneath. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the. 
ſtalks on ſlender footſtalks, appear in June and | 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh 
a ſhort, ſimple ſtyle, 
the length of the ſtyle. 

5. PERICARPIUM is 
of one cell. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, and ſmall. 


men, 


and five oblong ſtigmas 
an oval, covered capſule 
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CINQUE FOII. 


The ſeeds of all theſe ſpecies ſhould be ſown Culture: 


as ſoon as they are ripe, or the ſpring following. 
When the plants —— up, they will require = 
trouble, except thinning them where they are 
too cloſe, and keeping them clean from weeds; 
and after they have once flowered and ſcattered 
their ſeeds, plants for a ſucceſſion will ſponta- 
neouſly ariſe. 


1. Montpelier Cinquefoil is titled, Potentilla Titles. 


foliis ternatis, caule ramoſo erefto, pedunculis ſupra 
genicula enatis. Moriſon calls it, Pentaphylloides 
majus ereftum, fore luteo; Magnol, Pentaphyl- 
loides fragariæ folio , and Boerhaave, Fragaria 
ſterilis Alpina cauleſcens. It grows naturally near 
Montpelier. 

2. Norway Cinquefoil is, Potentilla foliis ter- 
natis, caule dichotomo, pedunculis axillaribus. In 
the Flora Suecia it is termed, Potentilla foliis ter- 
natis, caule corymboſo erecto; in the Flora Lappon. 
Potentilla foliis ternatis inciſis, caule diffuſe, Loce 
ſel calls it, Quinguefolium birſutum luteum paucio- 
ribus laciniis. It grows naturally in Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, and in Canada. 

3. Grand-flowered Cinquefoil is, Potentilla fo- 
liis ternatis dentatis utringue ſubpilgſis, caule de- 
cumbente foliis longiore. Haller calls it, Poten- 
tilla foliis ternatis, petalis cordatis luteis; and 
Vaillant, Fragaria fterilis, ampliſſimo folio & fore, 
petalis cordatis. It grows naturally in Helvetia, 
Siberia, and the Pyrenees. 

4. Supine Cinquefoil is, Potentilla foliis pine 
natis, caule dichotomo decumbente. Plukenet calls 
it, Pentaphyllum Aipinum minus ſupinum; Cluſius, 
Pentaphyllum ſupinum quorundam, potentille facie 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Quinguefolio fragifero afji- 
ais. It grows naturally in Siberia, 
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The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture: 


Species. 


Deſerip- 
tion of 
Corn, 


Small. 
flowered, 


Falcated, 
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F this genus there is one Annual, called 
Spaniſh Queria. | 
The ſtalk is ſlender, upright, firm, but brittle, 
and eight or ten inches high. The leaves are 
narrow, and of a whitiſh colour. The flowers 
come out in ſmall cluſters from the tops of the 
ſtalks, attended with briſtly, hooked braftez 
they are ſmall, of a 933 colour, ap- 
pear in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by 
ſingle, roundiſh, compreſſed ſeeds, which ripen 
in the autumn, 


This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
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on a ſlight hot - bed in the ſpring. When the 
plants come up, they muſt have water and much 
air, to prevent their drawing weak. In Ma 
they will be fit to remove; when, on a moiſt 
day, or, for want thereof, on ſome evening, th 
muſt be taken up, with a ball of earth to ch 
root, and ſet in the places where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. 

This ſpecies is entitled, Queria floribus con- Titles, 
fertis. Lofling calls it, Queria Hiſpanica, Bracteis 
patulis hamatis. It grows naturally in Spain. 
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RA D LUV CROWFOOT. 


F this genus there are à few inſignißcant 


Annuals, called, 

1. Corn Crowfoot. 

2. Small- flowered Crowfoot. 
3. Falcated Crowfoot. 88 

4. Prickly-ſeeded Marſh Crowfoot. 

5. Round-leaved Marſh Crowtvot. _ . 

1. Corn Crowfoot. The ſtalk is upright, 
ſmooth, branching, and a foot and a halt high. 
The leaves are divided into, many narraw parts, 
are ſmooth, of a thickiſh ſubſtance; and à light- 
green colour. The Howers come out from the 
ends and ſides of the branches on long, lender . 
footſtalks; tliey are ſmall, of a yellaw -c6laur, 
and appear chiefly.in June. n 

2. Small- flowered Croyfaot. The ſtalks are 
ſlender, weak, hairy, diffuſe, and lie on the. 
ground. The leayes are ſimple, hairy, and deeply 
cut or jagged on their edges. Phe: flawers are 
Te ſmall, yellow, and appear in May and 

une. 1 855 

3. Falcated Crowfoot. This ſpecies hath a 
mall, fibrous root, ſending forth a few leaves, 


Which are compoſed of many ſlender, branching 


Prickl y- 
leeded, 


parts. The ſtalks are naked, and four or five 
inches high. The flowers come out ſingly from 
the tops of the ſtalks, are of a yellow colour, 
appear in May and June, and are ſucceeded by 
falcated ſeeds, which ripen in July and Au— 
uſt, 
5 4. Prickly-ſeeded Marſh Crowfoot. The ſtalks 
are diffuſe, ſmooth, and partly procumbent. The 
leaves are broad, and compoſed of three obtuſe 
lobes, which are ſmooth, and indented on their 
edges. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the leaves on long, ſlender footſtalks; they 
appear in May and June, and are ſucceeded by 
* _ which ripen in Auguſt. 
or. II. 


98 


and 


5. Round - leaved Marſh Crowfoot. The ſtalks Round. 

are branching, and about a foot high. The leave! 

lower leaves are palmated, roundiſh, = indented Crow foot. 

on their edges; the upper leaves are digitated, 

ſmooth, and of a lucid-green colour. The flowers 

come out from the Ly and ſides of the Rache 

on longiſn footſtalks; they are ſmall, of a pale- 

yellow colour, appear in May and June, and 

ue ER by ripe feeds in July and Au- 
The firſt three ſpecies. grow naturally in corn- 

fields in moſt parts of 2 the 2 ſorts Po 

riſe out of the mud in ditches, and grow common 

in marſhes and moiſt places. None of them are 

cultivated plants; nevertheleſs, if a perſon is de- 

ſirous of having a few of each ſpecies to be ready 

for obſervation, he may ſow the ſeeds in an 

out- corner of the garden ſoon after they are ripe, 

and the ſummer following they will flower. Care 

muſt be taken to cut up the greateſt part of 

them before the ſeeds are ripe; otherwiſe theſe 

will ſcatter, and become troubleſome weeds all 

over the garden. 


1. Corn Crowfoot is titled, Ranunculus ſemi- 
nibus aculeatis, foliis ſuperioribus decompaſitis linea- 
ribus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ranunculus ar- 
venſis echinatus; Dodonæus, Ranunculus fylveſ- 
tris III. and Gerard and Parkinſon, Ranunculus 
arvorum. It grows naturally among the corn in 
England and moſt of the ſouthern countries of 
Europe. 

2. Small- flowered Crowfoot is, Ranunculus ſe- 
minibus muricatis, foliis ſimplicibus laciniatis acutis 
Hirſutis, caule diffuſo. Plukenet calls it, Ranun- 
culus hirſutus annuus, flore minimo. It grows na- 
turally in ſome of our cultivated fields, and in 


Titles. 


| moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 


Uuu 3. Falcated 
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3. Falcated Crow foot is, Ranunculus foliis fili- it, Ranunculus paluſtris echinatus; and Alpinus, 
formi-ramefes, ſcininil us falcatis, ſcapo nudo uniflero. Nanunculus Creticus echinatus latifolius. It grows 
In the Hortus Clin t. it is termed, A ſures f0- | naturally in ditches and moiſt places in moſt of 
lits ramofis, Caſpar Bauhine ealls - xs 406. the ſbuthern countries of Europe. 
rum luteum minimum; Moriſon, Ranunculus cera- 5. Round-leaved Marſh Crowfoot is, Ranun- 
rocephalus, ſeminibus falcatis in ſpicam adattis z | culus feliis inferioribus palmatis, ſummis digitatis, 
and Boccone, Ranunculus alopecurotdes, ujuge'| frufibus oblongis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ra- 
foliis. It grows naturally among the corn in the | nunculus paluſtris, apii felio, Levis; and Dodo- 
ſouth of Europe, and in the Eaft. næus, Ranunculus «hoefvis J. It grows naturally 

4. Prickly-leeded Marſh Crowfoot is, Ranun- | in moiſt places in England and moſt countries of 
culus ſeminibus aculeatis, foliis Vimplicibus lobatis | Europe. 
cbiufis glabris, taule diffuſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls - ++ © 
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F this genus there is a well-known Annual, | piſtrum flore albo, ſiligud articulatd; alſo, Rapiſ- 
called Jointed- podded Charlock. The va- trum flore albo lineis nigris depiclis; and John 


rieties of it go by the reſpective names of,  { Bauhine, Rapiſtrum flore albo ſtriato. It grows 
The White Charlock. | naturally among corn in moſt countries of Eu- 
The Gold and White-flowered Charlock. rope... -*.- | Hoo . | 
The Black-ſtriped Charloc.  Raphanus is of the claſs and order Tetradh- 
The Purple Charlock. namia Siliguoſa; and the characters are, 


All theſe are varieties of that common An- 1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
nual called Jointed-podded Charlock. The leaves erect, oblong, parallel, connivent, deciduous 
are long, narrow, and much cut on their edges. | leaves, that are gibbous at their baſe, | 
The ſtalks are ſlender, rough, branching, and 2. CoroOLLa is cruciform, and, compoſed of 
about two feet high. The flowers come out in four obcordated, patent petals, with ,ungues ra- 
plenty from the upper parts of the plant; they ther longer than the calyx. | 
are. ſmall, appear in June and July, and are There are four melliferous glands, two of 
ſucceeded by jointed pods containing ripe ſeeds | Which are placed between the ſhort ſtamina and 
un, dn the piſtil, and the other two between the long 
In order to continue theſe ſorts, great care ſtamina and the calyx. 
muſt be taken in ſowing the ſeeds, and ſtationing 3. STAMINA. There are fix erect, awl-ſhaped 
them, at firſt, at a good diſtance from each other. filaments, of which the two oppoſite ones arc 


Let the ſorts, therefore, be ſown in ſeparate | the length of the calyx, and the other four are 
parts of hs ck j — let — ies hte ee, the length of the claws of the. corolla, Their 


ones be carefully pulled up at their firſt open- | antheræ are ſimple. - 37 ; 
ing, and thoſe only of the true colours of the 4. PisTiLLum conſiſts of an oblong, ventri- 
reipetive forts be ſaved . for ſeeds. With] coſe, attenuated germen the length of the ſta- 
this care the ſorts . may be continued and im- mina, ſcarcely any ſtyle, and a capitated, entire 
proved. The beſt time for: ſowing the ſeeds is ſtigma. | 

in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. > | 


5. PERICARPIUM i a gibbous, oblong, ſmooth, 
| Pee e ee xc thirteen 6 I é and almoſt jointed pod. 

This Charlock is titled, Raphanus ſiliguis tere- 6. SEMINA.. Tne ſeeds are roundiſh, and 
tibus articulatis lævibus unilocularibus. Caſpar | ſmooth. | 
Bauhine calls it, Rapiſtrum fore luteo; allo, Ra- d 2 
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Species. 


Sweet 
Reſeda 
deſcribed. 


Deſerip- 
tion of 


Common, 


Leſſer, 


cultivated, except one (and that has been but 
lately introduced into our gardens) which is a 
native of Egypt, and called Ægyptian Mignio- 
nette, though its proper name is, 6 

1. Sweet Reſeda. -- + + 
The other Annuals are, 

2. Common Baſtard Rocket. 

2. Leſſer Baſtard Rocket. 

4. White French Baſtard Rocket. 

5. Weld, Wild Woad, or Dyer's Weed. 

1. The Sweet Reſeda has ſeveral branching, 
weak, lender ſtalks, which lie flat on the ground. 
The length of them is uncertain; for in ſome 
gardens they ſeldom grow longer than to about 
a foot, whereas in others they will run out to 
more than a yard in length. The leaves are 
of uncertain figure; ſome. being oblong ; others 
roundiſh, with their edges entire; while a third 
ſort is compoſed of three diſtinct lobes. The 
flowers garniſh the ends of the branches for a 

eat length, and are of a greeniſh-white colour, 
— reddiſh antheræ; their cups are very 
large; and the footſtalks, by which they are ſup- 
ported, arc, in proportion to the ſize ot the flowers, 
retty long. In ſhort, theſe plants have no great 
b to engage our attention; but the agree- 
able odour that 1s continually emitted from their 
flowers, enhances their value, and cauſcs them to 
be much admired. They flower in ſummer, and will 
continue the ſucceſſion until the froſt ſtops them; 
during which time, from the ſame ſpike that is 
in full blow, good ſeeds may be collected for a 
ſucceſſion. _ | w- 

2, Common Baſtard Rocket. Of this ſpecies 
there are two remarkable varieties, one of which 
is called the Engliſh Baſtard Rocket, the other 
the French Baſtard Rocket; though they both 
grow naturally on poor and chalky ground 'in 
many parts of England. The ſtalks of both 
are upright, channelled, branching, and will 
grow to about a foot and a half high. The 
leaves are trifid, or winged ; thoſe of the French 
fort are curled and indented at their edges. 
The flowers terminate the branches in long, 
looſe ſpikes; they are of a pale yellow colour, 


HE ſpecies of this genus are very ſeldom 


, 


blow in June and July, and ripen. their. ſeeds in 


September. This plant 1s a Biennial. 

3. Leſſer Baſtard Rocket. This is an An- 
nual plant, poſſeſſed of a fleſhy tap- root run- 
ning deep into the ground. From this tap-root 
proceed a few weak, branching ſtalks, about a 
toot long, which, unleſs ſupported, will lie on 
the ground. The leaves are ſmall, and wedge- 
ſhaped ; ſome of them are entire, and others 
are compoſed of three lobes. . The flowers ter- 
minate the branches in long, looſe ſpikes, .grow- 
ing on moderately long footſtalks; their colour 


is White, and they have very large cups, that are 


aad 
White 
French 
Battard 
Racket, 


deeply cut into fix 


155 : They will be in 
blow in, July, and will ripen their ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. | 

4. White French Baſtard Rocket. This ſpe- 
cies is a Biennial. The ſtalks riſe to two feet 
high, The leaves are pinnated, large, and of 
a greyiſh colour. The flowers grow in ſpikes 


e 


| 


| 


and there it ſhould remain, without removal, 
until all danger of bad weather is over. 1hen 


CH Af. COLXXVI. 


R E S E DA. _ BASTARD ROCKET. 


at the tops of the ſtalks, are of a white colour, 
will be in blow in June, and will ripen their 
ſeeds in September. 


There are two or three varieties of this ſpe - Varieties, 


cies, differing a little in the ſegments of the 
leaves, and the compactneſs of the ſpikes of 
flowers, the one being much longer and loofer 
than the other. N ö 

5. Weld, Wild Woad, or 


Dyer's Weed. Weld 


This plant is what is uſed in dying, and is often 9eſcril 


called Dyer's Weed, Weld, or Yellow Weed: 
It is a biennial, and grows naturally in many 
E of England. The ſtalks riſe to a yard in 

ight. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, have their 
edges entire, are often a little waved, obtuſe- 
pointed, about four inches in length, half an 
inch in breadth, and on the whole very much 
reſemble the leaves of the Willow-tree. The 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in long, looſe ſpikes; 
they are of a yellow colour, will be in blow in 
June, and ripen their ſeeds in September. 

This is, without doubt, the plant with which 
the ancient Britons painted themſelves. It grows 
naturally in many parts of Britain, is eaſy to be 
obtained, and its colouring is ſtrong, and well 
adapted for the purpoſe z whereas the Common 
Culsvated Woad. which. is generally ſuppoſed 
to have been the plant, is not a native 'of this 
country: We had it firſt of all from the Baltic 
and though it is now propagated with us in ſuch 
amazing quantities, it was, doubtleſs, unknown 
to the ancient Britons. [ WOTIyte 


All theſe ſpecies are exceeding eaſy of culture. Cutrare, 


Sow the ſeeds in a bed of any common mould, 
and the plants will come up, flower, perfect 
their ſceds, ſcatter them abroad, and produce a 
ſucceſſion without further trouble. 

But more particularly with regard to the Bien- 
nials, they ſhould be ſown in May ; and where the 
plants come up too cloſe, they ſhould be rhinned 
to proper diſtances; by which treatment they will 
flower ſtrong the ſummer following. NG, 
With reſpect to the Sweet Reſeda, or Mignio- 
nette, this plant ſhould be ſown on a moderate 


Manage- 


ment 


hot-bed, in March, or the beginning of April, of Sweet 


on the firſt moiſt day that happens, let the 
plants be taken up by bunches; and let a ſmall 
bunch, conſiſting of many roots, with as much 


mould about them as, poſlible, be ſet in the ſpot 


intended for the purpoſe. This muſt be repeated, 
until your plants are all taken out of the hot- 
bed; obſerving, nevertheleſs, to ſet ſome in pots, 
to be placed near windows and in rooms, for the 
ſake of their fragrance. Plants that are thus ſet 
out in the full- ground, without ever being pricked 
out into a ſecond hot-bed, will grow amazingly, 
extend. themſelves every way, and often co- 
ver a ipace of more than a yard diameter; the 
flowers will be numerous, and you will be con- 
ſtantly regaled by the agreeable, inoffenſive 
ſweets, that are ccntinually emitted from them 

And though it be recommended to ſet a few of 
theſe plants in pots, to, be placed near windows, 


Ke. the "beſt way wil be, it there is the conve- 


niency 
? 
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niency of a border of mould near at hand, to 
ſet the plants in that border; for ſuch plants will 
emit a more heightened odour, and you will 
partake of their bounty in greater plenty, than 
if they were in pots, or nearer at hand; for the 
ſenſation is greater from the circumambient air 
at a diſtance, _ 


If theſe plants are raiſed in May in pots, 


plunged up to the rims in common garden- 
mould, my in October theſe pots be removed into 
the green-houſe, the plants will continue to flower 
all winter and the ſpring following, and will 

eatly felicitate thoſe places by their rich per- 

umes. | 

The Wild-Woad, Dyer's Weed, or Weld, 
may be cultivated to national advantage, parti- 
cularly as it grows well upon poor ſoils, and in 
ſuch places where the Common Cultivated Woad 
will not flouriſh, 

In order, therefore, to raiſe a crop of theſe 
plants for uſe, if the land is naturally good, a crop 
of barley may be firſt obtained; bur if it is not 
ſo, no crop ſhould precede the Wild Woad, to 
exhauſt the little ſtrength of the land; for tho? 
the plants will grow and thrive very well on 
poor ground, yet they flouriſh beſt on a rich 
ſoil. In either caſe, let the ground be well 
ploughed and harrowed ; and in the beginning 
of Auguſt, or as ſoon as the crop of barley 
can be cleared off, and the ground prepared, 
ſow your ſeed evenly, allowing a gallon thereof 
to one acre of land. The autumnal rains will 
ſoon bring up the plants; and when they are 
of ſize to be diſtinguiſhed from the weeds, they 
ſhould be hoed, leaving the plants at about fix 
inches aſunder, if the land is rich; if poor, the 
plants ſhould not be thinner than about four 
inches from each other. This work ſhould al- 
ways be done in dry weather, to kill the weeds 
as they are hoed up. In the ſpring, as you find 
the weeds ariſe, there muſt be a ſecond hoeing 
to deſtroy them; and, if neceflary, a third; 
which will keep the ground clean for the whole 
ſeaſon. When the Weld begins to flower, it 
ſhould then be pulled for uſe; and after it has 
lain until it is dry enough, it ſhould be bound 
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” in bundles, and laid in a barn, or ſome airy 
place. 


A ſufficient quantity ſhould be left ſtanding 
for the ſake of the” feeds ; and theſe plants, be- 
ſides affording their ſeeds, ſhould be preſerved 
like the others, though they are of much infe- 


rior value, 


After the Weld is entirely taken off, the ground 
may be ploughed, and ſown with Wheat; or it 
may be let alone, to be ſown with Barley and 


Oats in the ſpring following. | 
1. The Sweet Reſeda, or Xgyptian Mignio- Ties. 


nette, 1s titled, Reſeda foliis integris trilobiſque, 
calycibus florem equantibus, In Miller's. Dict. it 
is termed, Reſeda foliis' integris trilobiſque, flori- 
bus tetragynis. Haller calls it, Reſeda foliis in- 
tegris, floribus odoratis, It grows naturally in 
Egypt. | 

2. Common Baſtard Rocket is, Reſeda foliis 
omnibus trifidis, inferioribus pinnatis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Reſeda vulgaris; John Bauhine, 
Reſedailutea;,, Boccone, Reſeda Gallica criſpa; 
and Plukenet, Reſeda Maſiiienſis, foltis latioribus 
criſpis. It grows naturally in England, and in 
many parts of Europe. | 

3. Leſſer Baſtard Rocket is, Reſeda foliis in- 
tegris trilobiſque, calycibus ſexpartitis maximis. 
Tournefort calls it, Reſeda minor vulgaris; Caſ- 
par Bauhine, Reſedæ affinis Phyteuma; and Co- 
lumna, Erucago Apula trifda quinguefolia. It 
grows naturally in Italy and in the Eaſt. 

4: White French Baſtard Rocket is, Reſeda 
foliis pinnatis, floribus tetragynis, calycibus ſex- 
partitis, In the Hortus Clffort. it is termed, 
Reſeda foliis pinnatis integerrimis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Reſeda maxima. It grows naturally 
near Montpelier in France, allo in Spain. 

5. Weld, Wild Woad, or Dyer's Weed, is 
titled, Reſeda foliis lanceolatis integris, calycibus 
quadrifidis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Reſeda foliis fimplicibus lanceolatis integris. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Lateola herba ſalicis folio; 
and Dodonæus, Lutum berba. It grows naturally 
on old walls, by the ſides of ways and ſterile places, 
in England and moſt parts of Europe. 
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RH INA NT HUS, ELEPHANT' HEAD. 


1 8 HIS genus affords us 

nuals, viz. 

1. Common Yellow Rattle, Louſewort, or 
Coxcomb. 

2. Italian Elephant's Head. 

3. Oriental E 133 Head. 

4. Trixago, or Large-flowered French Rattle. 


1. Common Yellow Rattle, Louſewort, or 
Coxcomb. The ſtalk is round, ' firm, branch- 
ing, and a foot high. The leaves are oblong, 
crenated, and of a dark - green colour. The 
flowers come out in ſpikes from the tops of the 


ſtalks, are ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in 


June and July, and the ſeeds ripen if July and 


Auguſt. 
a 


| 


the following An- | 


| 


2. Italian Elephant's Head. The ſtalk is upright, Deſcr 
ſquare, hairy, and a foot and a half high. 
leaves are oblong, hairy, and 'grow oppoſite to 
each other on the ſtalks, The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves along the upper 


| parts of the ſtalks ; they are of a yellow colour, 


— in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 


1 2 d 
3. Oriental Elephant's Head riſes with an up- Oricatal 
right, ſquare, hairy, hollow ſtalk, to about the Elephant 
ſame height with the former ſpecies. -The leaves Head. 


are oblong, crenated, hairy, and grow oppoſite 
to each other on ſhort footſtalks. The fiowers 
come out in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, 
are of a yellow colour, appear in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the auummnn. 

4. Trixago, 


The tion o 
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ixago Frixago, or Large-flowered French Rattle. 
3 The ſtalk 19 2 and a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are {pear - ſhaped, obtuſely- 
ſerrated, and grow oppolite to each other on 
the talks. The flowers are produced in ſpikes 
from the tops of the ſtalks, are moderately 
large, of a yellow colour, appear in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Augult. | 

The firſt ſpecies is that well-known Annual 
which riſes with the hay-grals in almoſt every 
part of England, and is never cultivated. The 
others are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in the au- 
tumn ſoon after they are ripe, or the ſpring fol- 
lowing, in the places where they are deſigned 
to remain; and when they come up, they will 
require no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, keeping them clean from 
weeds, and watering them in dry weather, 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Khinanthus co- 
rellarum labio ſuperiore compreſſo breviore. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Pedicularis pratenſis lutea, 
ſ. criſta galli; alſo, Criſta galli anguftifolia mon- 
tana; John Bauhine, Criſta gall; mas; Gerard, 
Crifta galli , Parkinſon, Pedicularis ſ. criſta galli 
lutea; and Ray, Pedicularis major anguſtifolia ra- 
mofiſſima, flore minore lute*, labello purpureo. It 
grows naturaliy in meadows and paſtures in Eng- 
land and moſt countries of Europe. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Rhinanthus corollis 
labio ſuperiore ſubulato recto. ] ournefort calls it, 
El:phas Halica, flore magno, proboſcide ſurreſtd; 
Columna, Elephas Campoclarenſium; Moriſon, 
Euphraſia lutea, floribus elephantis caput cum pro- 
boſcide referentibus; and Caſpar Bauhine, Scordio 
affinis elephas ob florem. It grows naturally in 
ſhady places in Italy, 

3. The third ſpecies is, Rhinantbus corollis 
labio ſuperiore ſubulato incurvo. Tournefort calls 


Cu' ture. 
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RICINU-S PALMA CHRISTI. 


15 our gardens there is a well-known An- 

nual, called Common Ricinus, or Palma 
Chri#:. 

the alans The ſtalk is upright, thick, firm, ſmooth, 

deſerided. jointed, and eight or ten feet ge. The leaves 

| are very large, peltated, divided into ſeveral 
lobes in a hand-like manner, ſerrated on their 
edges, and grow on long footſtalks. The flowers 
come out in ſpikes from the diviſions of the 
branches at the upper parts of the plants there 
are males and females on the ſame plant; they 
appear in July and Auguſt, and the females are 


ſucceeded by oblong, ſtriped ſeeds, in form of 


a large tick, which ripen in the autumn. 

There are many varieties of this ſpecies, fome 
of it growing only to about three or four feet high, 
deſcribed, Whilſt others will riſe to upwards of fourteen 

feet. The talks of ſome are green, others grey, 


a third fort is brown, and a fourth of a red 


colour. The leaves alſo vary much in colour 
and ſize; ſome being rather ſmall in proportion, 


others upwards of two feet in breadth, a third 


fort green on both ſides, and a fourth grey or 
W eſpecially underneath : Their ſhape alſo 
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hot- bed in the ſpring. When the plants are fic 


it, Elephas Orientalis, fore magno, probeſcide in- 
curvd, It grows naturally in the Eaft. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Rhinanthus calycibus 
birjuto-tomentofis, foliis obtuſe ſerratis, caule fim- 
pliciſſimo. In the former edition of the Species 
Plantarum it is termed, Bartfia foliis oppoſitis 
lanceolatis obtuſe ſerratis. Columna calls it, 
Trixago Apula unicaulis ; Ray, Crifta galli ſpi- 
cata, fore luteo magno, Meſſanenſis; and Caipar 
Bauhine, Chamedrys unicaulis ſpicata ; alſo, An- 
tirrinum folio diſſecto. It riſes among the ruſhes 
in the moiſt maritime parts of France, Italy, 
and Paleſtine, | 

Rhinanthus is of the claſs and order Didynamia Claſs 
Angioſpermia ; and the characters are, and order 

1. CAaLyX is a monophyllous, roundiſh, in- OS. 
flated, compreſſed, permanent perianthium, in- gygem. 
dented in four parts. The cha- 

2. CorOLLA is one ringent petal. The tube rafters. 
is nearly cylindrical, and the length of the calyx. 

The limb is opening at the top, and compreſſed 
at the baſe. The upper lip is galeated, com- 
reſſed, and indented at the point. The lower 
ip is ſpreading, plane, obtuſe, and divided into 
three ſegments, the middle one being the 
broadeſt. 5 

3. STAMINA are four filaments the length of 
the upper lip, and hid under it, two of them 
being ſhorter than the other, having incumbent, 
hairy, bifid antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, compreſſed, 


germen, a filiforme ſty le longer than the ſtamina, 


and an obtuſe, inflexed ſtigma, 

5. PERICARPIUM is an obtuſe, erect, com- 
preſſed capſule, formed of two valves, contain- 
ing two cells, and opening at the edges. 

6. SeMINA. The ſeeds are many, and com- 
preſſed, 
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varies; ſome being divided into more or larger 
lobes, and more ſhaped like the hand, than 
others: Their edges alſo vary in the depth of 
the ſerratures, and the diviſions of the parts. 


They are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a Macho 


, of propa- 
to remove, the common way is to plant them in gation. 
ts, and give them the benefit of a freſh hot- 
d; then to harden them by degrees to the open 
air, and afterwards plant them out. But ſuch 
plants ſeldom arrive to ſo great a ſize as thoſe 
that have been leaſt removed. Let them, there- 
fore, grow in the hot-bed until they are tole- 
rably 3 plants; then with a ſpade, preſerving 
all the mould, if poſſible, at the roots, plant 
them in ſome very rich, warm part of the gar- 
den, and in the autumn they will flower, and, 
if the ſeaſon proves good, perfect their ſeeds, 
In order to have them ſtill in greater perfec- 
tion, (for the beauty of theſe plants conſiſts 
chiefly in the largeneſs of the leaves) let a hot- 
bed be made on purpoſe for them, and the 
ſeeds ſown thereon, When they come up, thin 
them to proper diſtances, harden them by degrees 
X x x to 
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Tules. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


to the open air, and then take off the glaſſes, 
and ſuch plants will be fairer, much larger, and 
more beautiful, than thoſe that have been re- 
moved. 


In order to obtain good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion 


with greater certainty, a ſufficient number of 


plants ſhould be ſet in ſome dry, warm, ſandy, 
or rubbiſhy part of the garden. In ſuch a ſitu- 
ation they will make little progreſs in ſize ; but 
being ſtunted in growth, they will produce their 
flowers earlier, and in greater abundance; and 
it is from ſuch ſtunted plants that good ſeeds 
for a ſucceſſion are with greater certainty ob- 
tained. 

The plants may be preſerved two years, if 
potted and protected from cold in winter; but 
ſuch plants are never ſo beautitul the ſecond year 
as thoſe which are treated as Annuals; neither 
is the method worth putting into practice. 

The Common RKicinus, or Palma Chriſti, is 
titled, Ricinus foliis peltatis ſubpalmati, ſerratis. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Ricinus foliis 
peltatis ſerratis, petiolis glanduliferis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Ricinus vulgaris; Rumphius, Ki- 
ci nus albus; allo, Ricinus ruber; Lobel, Ricinus 
gallis palma Chriſti , and Tournefort, Ricinus 
Aßricanus maximus, caule geniculato rutilante. It 


9 


grows naturally in Africa, America, and the 
louth of Europe. 


Ricinus is of the claſs and order Monozcia Mo- Claſs 


nadciphia ;, and the characters are, and ordet 
: in the 
I. Male Flowers. Linnaan 
1. Car vx is a monophyllous perianthiam, di- em. 
R . I The cha- 
vided into five oval, concave ſegments. rafters 


2. CoROLLA., There is none, 


3. STAMINA are numerous filiforme filaments, 


variouſly connected, having didymous, roundiſh 
anther. 


II. Female Flowers on the ſame plant with 
the Males, 


t. CaLyx is a monophyllous perianthium di- 
vided into three oval, concave, deciduous ſeg- 
ments. 

2. Corolla. There is none. 

3. PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of an oval, covered 
germen, and three bid, erect, patent, hiſpid 
ityles, with ſimple fligmas. ; 

4. PRERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, triſulcat 
capſule, formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells, 

5. SEMEN, The ſced is ſingle, and nearly 
oval. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called Ricotia, or Pendulous- podded Ladies 
Smock. | 
The ſtalk is upright, ſmooth, branching, and 
about a foot and a halt high. The leaves are 


winged, large, and compoled of numerous fo- 


lioles of unequal figures, ſome being trifid, 
others entire, a third ſort large, and a fourth 
ſmaller ; they are all ſmooth, of a lucid-green 
colour, and are terminated by an odd one. Ihe 
flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 
branches in ſmall, looſe cluſters, growing on 
pretty long, ſlender footſtalks ; they are of a 
purple colour, appear in June and July, and 


are ſucceeded by {pear-ſhaped, oval pods, con- 


Culture. 


taining ripe ſeeds in September. 

This is an hardy Annual, and gives. little 
trouble in its propagation, Sow the ſeeds in 
September, in any bed of common mould made 
fine; and the plants will readily come up, ſtand 
the winter, and flower early the ſummer fol- 


lowing. 


Sow the ſceds allo in the ſpring, and they will 
grow, and flower, though later io the year than 
the former. However, they will flower early 
enough to perfect their ſeeds z bur, nevertheleſs, 
the beſt ſceds are always gathered from the earlieſt 


plants. 


When theſe plants come up, they will require 
no trouble, except thinning them where they are 
too cloſe, and weeding and watering, if the wea- 
ther ſhould prove extremely dry. 


2 


compreſſed. 


CCLXXIX. 
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If the ſeeds are neglected to be gathered, they 
will ſow themſelves, come up, and produce you 
plants enough without further trouble. Never- 
theleſs, as ſuch plants often appear in improper 
places, I would always adviſe the ſeeds to be re- 
gularly gathered, and ſown in the places where 
they are to remain. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, Titles. 
it ſtands with the name, ſimply, Ricotia. In the 
former edition of the Species Plantarum it is 


termed, Cardamine foliis ſupradecompoſitis, filiquis 


unilocularibus pendulis ; and in Miller's Dict. Lu- 
naria foliis ſupradecompoſitis, foliolis trifidis, fili- 
quis oblongis pendulis. It grows naturally in 
Egypt. 
toni is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia Claſ and 
Siligucſa; and the characters are, 2 
1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of four nn 
oblong, parallel, approximated, deciduous leaves. Syſtem. 
2. COROLLA is cruciforme, and compoſed of The cha- 
four obcordated, patent petals. __—_ 
3. STAMINA, There are ſix filaments the 
length of the tube, of which the two oppoſite 
ones are rather ſhorter than the other four. The 
antheræ are oblong, and acute. | 
4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a cylindrical ger- 
men the length of the ſtamina, a very ſhort ityle, 
and an acute ſtigma, b 
5. PERICARP1UM is a ſpear-ſhaped, oval, bi- 
valvate pod, containing one cell. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are few, round, and 
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RUDBECKI4 DWARF SUNFLOWER. 
12 genus affords us one ſpecies for this to each root; and ſet in the places where they ate 
place, called, the Three-lobed Dwarf Sun- | deſigned to flower, which will be the ſummer 
flower. | tollowing. 
This ſpecies 1s a Biennial, and in ſome places They may alſo be encreaſed by planting of the 
The plant is called Virginian Hemp Agrimony, and in | flips taken from the roots in the ſpring, but theſe 
teſcrided others Virginian Chryſanthemum. I he radical leaves, | always produce inferior plants to thoſe raiſed from 
| as alſo thoſe on the ſtalks, are each compoſed of | ſeeds, And indeed if good ſeed can be con- 
three diſtin&, oblong, oval, hairv lobes. Among | ſtantly procured from America, the beſt way will 
theſe riſes the flawer-ſtalk, which ſends forth a'| be to treat the Narrow-leaved and the Oppoſite- 
few lender branches from the ſides, but the leaves | leaved Dwarf Sunflower, which are among the 
on theſe are undivided. The flowers come out | Perennials, as Biennials, becauſe their beauty will 
from the upper-parts of the plant on long, ſlen- be greatly diminiſhed if they ſurvive the firſt year's 
der footſtalks. The rays are of a golden-yellow | blow. 
colour, but the center, which is prominent, 1s The ſpecies under conſideration, like them, 
of a dark-purple colour; they appear in July, | muſt have a dry, warm foil, and a well-ſheltered 
and often continue in ſucceſſion until October; | ſituation, otherwiſe it will be liable to be deſ- 
by which time, in favourable ſeaſons, ripe ſeeds | troyed by an unpropitious winter. 
may be gathered from the firſt-blown flowers. The Three-lobed Dwarf Sunflower is titled, Titles. 
Culture, The feeds ſhould be ſown in May, in a border | Rudbeckia foliis ſpatulatis : caulinis quibuſdam tri- 
of light earth; and when the plants come up, | /obis, rameis indiviſis. Gronovius calls it, Rud- 
the weakeſt ſhould be drawn out, leaving the | beckia foliis trilobis; Plukenet, Chry/anthemum can- 
others at about three inches diſtance from one | nabinum Virginianum birſutum, diſco magno, petalis 
another every way. All ſummer they muſt be | aureis radiate; and Moriſon, Chryſanthemum an- 
kept clean from weeds, and watered in dry wea- | nuum majus Virginianum, foliis laciniatis & birſutis, 
ther; by the autumn they will be good, ſtrong | «mbone nigricante; It grows naturally in Vit- 
plants, and may be taken up with a ball of earth ginia. 
IQURUWMNEURANWANNWHAHS Neun ICITUNMENNEEDTHNEENEXEARNADHANHRRNXHURA AE 
K CCLXXXI. 
R UD ., d 
"7 HE. following Annuals, though of little | ſcured by the briſtly beards attending them ; they 
beauty, yet being of foreign growth, are | will be in blow in July, and ripen their feeds in 
found in ſome curious collections of plants. Auguſt. 
3 1. Ægyptian Dock. | 3. Italian Dock. The ſtalks are Nender, branch- |. 
a Virginian Dock. ing, and grow to about five inches high. I he 
3. Italian Dock. leaves are oval, and grow only on the lower part 
: ee cee of the ſtalks. The flowers are produced in 
5. Roſy Egyptian Dock. whorls round the upper parts of the ſtalks; they 
| are ſmall, of a greeniſh colour, appear in June, 
Evo 1+ The Egyptian Dock will grow to about | and ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt. 
SYPi'an à foot high, and ſends forth a few horizontal bran- 4. African Dock. The ſtalks are upright, African, 
ches from the lower part of the ſtalks. The leaves | firm, ſucculent, branching, and riſe to about a 
are oblong, and not more than about two inches | foot high. The leaves are round, heart-ſhaped, 
long, and half an inch broad. The flowers are | undivided, and have very long footſtalks. The 
produced in whoris round the upper part of the | flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes from the ends 
ſtalks; they are ſmall, and are almoſt hid by | of the branches; they are ſmall, herbaceous, 
long, briſtly beards, that adhere to the triad | appear in July, and ripen their feeds, contained 
valves; they will be in blow in July, and ripen | in large, inflated covers, having large, membra- 
their ſeeds in Auguſt. naceous borders, in the autumn. 
Viren 2. Virginian Dock. This is a very branching 5. Roſy Dock. The ſtalk branches near the and 
92D plant, about ten inches high. The leaves are | top, and will grow to about a foot and a half Roſy 
| Sony Eonar ſmooth, waved, whole, and placed | high. The leaves are arrow-ſhaped, ſmooth, _— 


on footſtalks. The flowers are ſmall, and ob- 


appear torn or eaten on the ſides, and have mo- 


derately 
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Upright 
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derately long footſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe ſpikes from the ends of the bran- 
ches; they appear in July, and ripen their ſceds, 
contained in large, inflated, red covers, having 
membranaceous borders, in the autumn. 

The 1 of all theſe ſorts is exceed- 
ing eaſy. Sow the ſeeds thinly on a bed of light, 
rich, ſandy mould, and ſift over them a quarter 
of an inch of the hke fine mould, They grow 
very well, if ſown in the autumn or ſpring, and 
after they come up nothing more need be done 
than to thin them to proper diſtances, and keep 
them clean from weeds. They will flower in the 
ſummer, and ripen their ſeeds generally about 


- Auguſt, or early in September: Theſe falling 


from the old plants will alſo grow, and continue 
the ſucceſſion without further trouble. 

1. The Egyptian Dock is titled, Rumex flori- 
bus hermaphreditis : valvulis trifido-ſetaceis : unicd 
gran ferd. Wachendorf calls it, Rumex floribus 
hermaphroditis, foliis oblongis valvulis dentato-ſeta- 
ceis longiſſimis; and Dillenius, Lapaibum Egypti- 


cum, capſuld ſeminis alla & crenatd. It grows 
naturally in Egypt. 


2. Virginian Dock is, Rumex floribus herma- 
phroditis : valvulis dentatis : omnibus graniferis, 
foliis lanceolatis. It grows naturally in Virginia. 

3. Italian Dock is, Rumex floribus hermaphro- 
ditis: valvulis dentatis nudis, pedicellis planis re- 
flexis In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Rumex 
frufibus dentatis calyce reflexis, caput bovinum re- 
ferentibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Acetoſa, ocymi 
folio, Neapolitana; and Columna, Acetoſa, ocymi 
folio, bucephalophoros. It grows naturally in Italy. 

4. African Dock is, Rumex floribus hermapbro- 
ditis geminatis : valuularum alis omnibus maximis 
membranaceis reſlexis, foliis indiviſis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Acetoſa Americana, foliis longiſſimis 
pediculis donatis. It grows naturally in Africa. 

5. Roſy Dock is, Rumex floribus hermapbroditis 
diſtinfiis + valvulæ alterius ald maxima membrana- 
ced declinata, foliis erofis. Shaw calls it, Acetoſa 
Eg yptica, roſeo ſeminis involucro. 


rally in Egypt. 
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HERE are two Annuals of this genus, | 


called, 
1. Procumbent Sagina. 
2. Upright Sagina. 


1. Procumbent Sagina. This uſually goes by 
the various names of Graſs-leaved Chick weed, 
Pearl- wort, Chickweed Break-ſtone, &c. The 
ſtalks are numerous, jointed, branching, three 
or four inches long; and ſome lie on the ground, 
whilſt others are more or leſs erect. The leaves are 
narrow, ſhort, ſharp-pointed, ſmooth, and of a 
good green colour. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves on footſtalks ; they are 
of a white colour, appear in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in July or Auguſt, 

2. Upright Sagina. This is often called Smooth 
Spring Chickweed, and the Leaſt Stickwort. 
The leaves form a ſmall tuft at the crown of the 
root, are hardly an inch long, broadeſt at the 
baſe, pointed, ſmooth, and gloſſy. The ſtalk is 
upright, round, ſlender, jointed, three or four 
inches high, and garniſhed with two or three 
leaves at each joint, like the radical ones, but 
ſmaller. The flowers are uſually produced ſingly 
from the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a white 
colour, appear in April and May, and the ſeeds 
ripen in June. | 

Theſe ſorts grow in ſandy, gravelly places, fre- 
quently (eſpecially the firſt) on old walls, build- 
ings, &c. and are never cultivated in gardens. 
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1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Sagina ramis pro- 
cumbentibus, petalis breviſſimis. Guettard calls it, 
Sagina ſcapis & ramis umfloris ; Seguier, Aline 
puſilla graminea, flore tetrapetalo, Ray, Alſine 
minima, flore fugaci; allo, Saxifraga graminea pu- 
lla, folits brevioribus craſſioribus & ſucculentis ; 
and Haller, Al/ine tetrapetala, foliis anguſtis in 
origine lateſcentibus. It grows naturally in the ſterile 
parts of England, and moſt countries of Eu- 
rope. 

ww The ſecond ſpecies is, Sagina caule erecto 
unifloro triflorove. Guettard calls it, Sagina ſcapis 
uni floris; Ray, Alſine foliis caryophyllis; and Mag- 
nol, Alſine verna glabra. It grows naturally in 
England, Gaul, and Germany. 

Sagina is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Te- 
tragynia; and the characters are, 

1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
oval, concave, patent, permanent leaves. 

2. CoROLL a is four oval, obtuſe, patent petals, 
which are ſhorter than the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are four capillary filaments, with 
roundiſh anther. 

4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a globular germen, 
and four awl-ſhaped, recurved, hoary ſtyles, with 
ſimple ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval capſule, formed 
of four valves, and containing four cells. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 
and affixed to the receptacle, 
I 


It grows natu- 
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F this genus there is one Annual, called, 
Common Jointed Glaſs-wort, Salt-wort, 
or Marſh Sampire. 
The ſtalk is thick, ſucculent, jointed, branch- 
4 ing, and trailing on the ground. The leaves are 
einen ſhort, ſucculent, and of a fine ſoft green colour. 
The flowers come out from the tops of the 
branches; they are very ſmall, and of a yellowiſh- 
green colour; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

The young plants of this ſpecies -are gathered 
and pickled under the name of Marſh Sampire ; 
and the full-grown plants are gathered in amazing 
quantities at the latter end of the ſummer, dried, 
and then burnt for the aſhes, which are uſed in 
making of glaſs and ſoap, 


Its uſes, 
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SALICORNIA, JOIN TED GLASS WORT, 
| or SALT-WORT. 


It is rarely propagated, but it may nevertheleſs 
be effected by ſowing the ſeeds on a ſlight hot-bed Culture. 
in the ſpring; and when they are fit to remove, 
ſer them out in ſome light, dry, ſandy place, 
where they will flower, and perfect their ſeeds. 

This ſpecies is titled, Salicornia painla, arti- 
culis apice compreſſis emarginato-bifidis. In the Titles. 
Flora Suecia it is termed, Salicornia herbacea; in 
the Hortus Cliff. Salicornia. Sauvages calls it, 
Salicornia annua; Tournefort, Salicornia geniculata 
annua; Caſpar Bauhine, Kali geniculatum annuum; 
and Gronovius, Salicornia caulium ramorumque ar- 
ticulis emarginatis bifidis, It grows plentifully on 
our ſea-coaſts, and in the like ſituation in moſt 
other countries of Europe, and in ſome parts of 
America. 
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Or this genus there are the following ſpecies; 

VIZ. 

Species, I. Smooth Glaſs-wort. 

2. Decumbent Prickly Glaſs-wort. 

3. Erect Prickly Glaſs-wort. 

4. Roſy Glaſs-wort. 

5. Sweet Glaſs-wort. 

6. Hairy Gooſe-foot, or Dwarf Kali. 

7. Sea Gooſe- foot. 

. Talleſt Gooſe- foot, or Graſs-leaved Kali. 

_—_ 1. Smooth Glaſs-wort is a ſpreading, hoary 

wore Plant, about a yard high. The ſtalks are round, 

* Gefcribeg, thick, ſucculent, and uſually of a purpliſh co- 

| lour near the ground. The branches are produced 

from the bottom of the plants, are of a conſi- 
derable length, and they get ſhorter in propor- 
tion as they come out near the top. The leaves 
are long, ſlender, and have ſpines ; thoſe on the 
lower part of the plant are largeſt, and thoſe 
which garniſh the upper part are very- narrow, 


Cc 


ſhort, and crooked. The flowers are very ſmall, 


and of a greeniſh colour; they come out in July 
or Auguſt, but are very rarely ſucceeded by good 
leeds in this country. 

This is the principal ſpecies of the genus, 
which produces the Sal alkali, and for which 
purpoſe it is cultivated in falt-marſhes in many 

Methog Parts, particularly near Montpeher in France. 
of makine In order to produce the Sal Alkali, a trench is 
Sal Alkali to be dug in the ground, a fire made under it, 
and oy mo laid over it at proper diſtances, 
OL, II. 
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on ſlips of boards or laths placed for the pur- 
pole. The liquor will ſoon flow, and drop to 
the bottom; and hardening, becomes of a 
black or aſh colour, very ſharp and ſalt to the 
taſte. This matter, when thoroughly hardened, . 
is called Soda or Sede; and being mixed with 
aſhes and melced rogether, is the chief matter of 
which glaſs is formed. 5 

2. Decumbent Prickly Glaſs-wort. This is a 
low, decumbent plant, growing, if ſupported, only 
to about half a foot high. The ſtalks are round, 
thick, ſucculent, of a duſky- green colour, and 
ſend forth many ſpreading branches from the 
bottom to the top. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, 
fleſhy, full of juice, and each of then is termi- 
nated by a ſharp, dry ſpine. The flowers are 
ſmall, and of a greeniſh colour ; they come out 
from the ſides of the branches, ſitting cloſe, with- 
out any footſtalks; they make their appearance 
in July or Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 

This plant grows common on ſome of our 
ſhores, and is cultivated in ſome parts for the 
ſame purpoſes as the former. | 

3. Upright Prickly Glaſs-wort. This is an and 
upright, herbaceous, branching plant, about half Upright 
a foot high. The leaves are long, narrow, ſuc- Gag 
culent, ſmooth, and each is terminated by a ſharp 511 
_ The flowers are ſmall, greeniſh, and grow deicribed, 
rom the ſides of the branches without any toot- 
ſtalks ; they come out about the fame time with 
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the former, and are ſucceeded by beautifully- 
twiſted ſeeds. 

4. Roſy Glaſs-wort. The ſtalks are herbaceous, 
branching, and about half a foot high. The 
leaves are awl-ſhaped, and ſharp-pointed. The 
flowers are ſmall, and of a roſe colour; they 
come out in July or Auguſt, and are very rarely 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

5. Sweet Glaſs-wort. The ſtalks are herba- 
ceous, ſpreading, and grow to abour a foot high. 
The leaves are ſhort, taper, ſucculent, ſmoorh, 
and reſemble thoſe of the Smaller Sedum. The 
flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters from the 
ſides of the branches; they are ſmall, herbaceous, 
and are hardly ever ſucceeded bygood ſeeds in this 
country. 

6. Hairy Gooſe-foot, or Dwarf Kali, This 
plant hath ſeveral weak, ſlender, herbaceous 
ſtalks, about ſix or eight inches in length. The 
leaves are long, taper, downy, obtuſe, and placed 
alternately on the branches. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves in July and 
Auguſt; they are ſmall, and of no beauty, and 
they are ſucceeded by contorted ſeeds in the au- 
tumn. 

7. Sea Gooſe- foot. The ſtalks are herbaceous, 
and divide into many branches, which are de- 
flexed. The leaves are narrow, taper, obtuſe, 
and convex underneath. The flowers are of little 
figure, and they come out about the ſame time 
with the former. | 

8. Talleſt Gooſe-foot, or Graſs-leaved Kali. 
The ſtalks are erect, and grow to be three or 
four feet high. The leaves are ſlender, ſucculent, 
and acute-pointed. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the leaves in July and Au- 
guſt, but it is very ſeldom that they are ſucceeded 
by good ſeeds in England. 

From all theſe forts alkali ſalt may be pre- 
pared, though the firſt- mentioned is the moſt 
proper, and in general uſe for the purpole. 

All theſe ſorts love a ſandy foil that has been 
well ſoaked with ſca-water; fo that if ſea- ſand 
can be procured, it will be neceſſary to get ſome 


into the garden; if not, ſome good dritt-ſand | 
muſt be 


procured, and a gallon of Salt to each 
barrowfull ſhould be added, and alſo an equal 


ſhare with the ſward of freſh mould from a 


good paſture ; the whole ſhould be laid together 
in an heap, and turned over every day for a 
week or more, and it will then be a proper com- 
poſt for theſe ſpecies. 

The ſeeds muſt be procured from the falt- 
marſhes and places where the plant naturally 
grows, and in the ſpring they ſhould be ſown 
thinly in ſmall pots filled with the ſalt compoſt; 
the pots ſhould be then plunged up to the rims 
in a moderate hot-bed ; and when the plants are 
grown to be pretty ſtrong, the weakeſt ſhould be 
drawn out, leaving two plants only to each por. 
Plenty of air, as the weather will permit, mult at 
all times be given them, and they ſhould be fre- 
quently watered and hardened to the air by de- 
grecs; and about the end of May, when all 
danger of bad weather is over, they may be 
turned out of the pots, ſtill preſerving the mould 
undiſturbed at the roots, into the places where 


they are deſigned to remain, which ought to be 
light and ſandy, or made ſo with the above kind 
of compoſt. 

With this management the plants will grow 
ſtrong, flower early, and if the ſcaſon proves 


favourable, many of them will affocd you good 
ſeeds for a ſucceſſion, | 


1. Smooth Glaſs- wort is titled, Sal/ola herbacea Titles 


patula, foliis inermibus. Calpar Bauhine calls it, 
Kali majus, cochleato ſemine; Lobel, Seda, Kali 
magnum, ſedi medii folio , and Dodonzus ſimply, 
Kali. It grows naturally in the ſalt-marſhes of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

2. Decumbent Prickly Glaſs-wort is, Salſola her- 
bacea decumbens, folits ſubulatis ſpinofis, calycibus mar- 
ginatis axillaribus. In the Hort. Clif. it is termed, 
Salſola foliis pungentibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Kali ſpinoſo affinis; and Cammerarius, Tragum. 
It grows naturally on the ſea-ſhores in England, 
and many other parts of Europe. 

3. Erect Prickly Glaſs-wort is, Salſola herbacea 
eretta, foliis ſubulatis ſpinaſis lævibus, calycibus 
ovatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Kali ſpinaſum 
cochleatum; Tournefort, Kali ſpinoſum, foliis lon- 
gioribus & anguſtioribus; and Tabernæmontanus, 
Drypis Theopbraſti. It is a native of ſcveral of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

4. Roſy Glaſs-wort 1s, Sa!ſola herbacea, foliis 
ſubulatis mucronatis, calycibus explanatis. In the 
Hortus Upſal, it is termed, Salſcla foliis conico- 
ſubulatis mucronatis, calycibus coroiiiformitus ob is 
coloratis crenatis, Buxbaum calls it, Kali humile, 
alis purpureis florem roſaceum mentientibus. It is a 
native of Aſia. | 

5. Small Glaſs-wort is, Salſala d:ffuſa berbacea, 
folits teretibus glabris, floribus conglomeratis. Juſſieu 
calls it, Kali Hiſpanicum ſupinum annuum, ſedi 
foliis brevioribus; and Caſpar Bauhine, Kali minus 
alterum. It grows on the ſouthern coaſts ot 
Spain, 

6. Hairy Gooſe-foot, or Dwarf Kali, is, Sa!/cla 
diffuſa herbacea, foliis teretibus obtufis tomentofis. 
In the former edition of the Species Plantarum it 
is termed, Chenopodium birſutum. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Kali minus villoſum; and John Bauhine, 
Kali parvum hirſutum. It grows naturally in the 
ſouth of France, and in Denmark. 

7. Sea Gooſe-foot is, Salſola patula herbacea, 
foliis ſemitereti;us obtuſis rawis reflexis, In the 
Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Chenopodium fcliis li- 
nearibus obtuſis ſubtis convexts, caule ramoſo, ramis 
deflexis, Buxbaum calls it, Chenopodium marit;- 
mum, foliis ſed: teretibus. It is a native of Al- 
trachan. 

8. Talleſt Gooſe- foot, or Graſs-leaved Kal, is, 
Salſola erecta ramoſiſſima herbacea, folits filiformibus 
acutiuſculis. In the former edition of the Species 
Plantarum it is termed, Cheno podium allifſimum. 
Buxbaum calls it, Chenopediam altiffimum, foliis 
ſucculentis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Kali gramin.o folio. 
A variety of this ſpecies, in the Hortus Upſal. 
ſtands with the title, Salſela foliis filiformibus iner- 
mibus mucronatis, caule ramaſiſimo. Haller calls 
this,. Lerchea foliis filiformilus acutis. It grows 
naturally on the ſea- ſhores of Italy, Saxony, and 
Aſtrachan. | 
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HE ſpecies of this genus that are proper for 

this place are, 
Species. 1. Domingo Sage. 

2. Spaniſh * : 

3. Whorled Auſtrian Sage. 

4. Oriental Sage. 

5. Green Annual Sage. 

6. Grecian Sage, or Wild Clary of Matthioli. 

7. Tartarian Sage. 

8. Italian Sage. | 

9. Syrian Sage, or Common Clary. 

10. Silvery Sage of Crete. 

11. Ethiopian Sage. 

12. Perſian Sage. 

The ſix firſt of theſe are Annuals, the others 

are Biennials. 


Deſcrip- I. Domingo Sage. The ſtalk is upright, four- 

tion of Cornered, branching, and will grow to about a 

Domingo, yard high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, obtuſely 
crenated, hoary underneath, and grow on long, 
ſlender footitalks. The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches in cloſe ſpikes ; 
their colour is blue; they appear in July, and 
ripen their ſeeds in the autumn, 

: 2. Spaniſh Sage. The ſtalks are four-cornered, 

rain, furrowed, hairy, and riſe to about ſix feet 
high. The leaves are oval, acute, rough, ſer- 
rated, and their footſtalks have prominent points 
of a thickiſh conſiſtence. The flowers are pro- 
duced in four- cornered, imbricated ſpikes; their 
colour is blue, having at the baſe of each petal 
two paleiſh ſpots; they appear in July, and ripen 
their ſeeds in the autumn. 

Wrorled 3. Whorled Auſtrian Sage. The leaves are 

Aullrian, moderately broad, heart-ſhaped, and indented. 
The flowers grow in whorls round the upper 
parts of the branches; they come out in July, 
and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 

Oriental, 4. Oriental Sage. The ſtalks are trailing, and 
very hairy, The leaves are winged, being com- 


poſed of about two or three pair, terminated by . 


an odd one; they are very hairy, and the odd 
lobe is much larger than the others. The flowers 
ſurround the ſtalls in whorls ; they are large, and 
of a deep-blue colour, having alſo cups of the 
lame colour; they appear in July, and ripen 
their ſeeds in the autumn. 
Green 5. Green Annual Sage. The talks are flen- 
Annual, der. The leaves are oblong, and crenated, The 
flowers grow in whorls round the ſtalks; they 
come out in July, and ripen their ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. 
6. Grecian Sage, or Wild Elary of Matthioli. 
he leaves are crenated, and obtuſe. The flowers 
are produced in whorls round the ſtalks in the 
ſummer, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
7. Tartarian Sage. This plant is uſually called 
a Biennial, tho? the roots will ſometimes laſt three 
or four years. The ſtalks are ſlender, four-cor- 
nered, and grow to about a foot and a half high. 
The radical leaves are cordated, but thoſe on the 
ſtalks are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, have ſerrated edges, 
and are hoary underneath. The flowers are pro- 
duced in. four-cornered ſpikes, having coloured 
I 


Grecian, 


Tartarian 
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bracteæ. Their colour is blue; they appear in 


June, and 7 * their ſeeds in Auguſt. 
8. Italian Sage. The ſtalks are four-cornered, Italian, 
hairy, and about eight inches long. The leaves 
are oblong, pinnatitid, very rough, ſerrated, and 
have footſtalks. The flowers are produced in 
obtuſe ſpikes, having heart-ſhaped bracteæ; they 
are of a violet colour with a mixture of white; 
they come out in June or July, and ripen their 
ſeeds ſoon after. Aud 
9. Syrian Sage, or Common Clary. The ſtalks Syrian 
are thick, hairy, and about two feet long. The Sage 


leaves are large, heart-ſhaped, oblong, ſerrated, deſcribed, 
rough, and hairy. The flowers terminate the 


branches in kind of ſpikes ; they are of a paleiſh- 
blue colout, and attended by ſpear-ſhaped, con- 
cave, ſharp-pointed leaves; they appear in ſum- 
mer, and ripen their ſeeds in September. 


There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, ſome Varieties. 


having very broad leaves, ſome long, others very 
much wrinkled; and all of them are woolly, and 
of a thick ſubſtance. 

10. Silvery Sage of Crete. The ſtalks are Silvery 
erect, downy, and for the moſt part ſimple. The Sage of 
leaves are white, oblong, dentated, angular, thick, Bure 
and woolly, The flowers are produced in whorls 
round the ſtalks, having concave bracteæ; their 
colour is chiefly white, having a beautiful aſſort- 
ment of purple and yellow in the different parts; 
they appear in June and July, and ripen their 
ſeeds in the autumn. 

The roots of this ſpecies will often continue three 

cars. 
ö 11. Ethiopian Sage. There are ſeveral va- Deſcrip- 
rieties of this plant, ſome of which grow to Ke 
about a foot high, and others much taller. The . 55 
leaves are oblong, eroſe, and woolly. The flowers? 
grow in whorls round the ſtalks, and have re- 
curved, prickly bractez, | 1 

12. Perſian Sage. The leaves are very rough, þ..c., 
pinnatifid, and woolly, The flowers grow in Sege. 
whorls round the upper parts of the ſtalks; and 
they come out and ripen their ſeeds nearly at the 
ſame time with the former. 


The firſt ſix ſpecies being Annuals, are to be Culture. 


raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds early in the autumn 
or ſpring, in a warm border of light, good earth. 


After they come up, they will require no trou- 


ble, except keeping them clean from weeds, and 
thinning them where they appear too cloſe; they 
will flower in the ſummer, and ſhed their ſeeds, 
which will produce freſh plants without further 
trouble. 

The other ſix, being Biennials, muſt be ſown as 
ſoon as the ſeeds are ripe, and many of them 
will flower the ſummer following, whilſt the 
weakeſt plants will remain until the year after that 
before they ſhew their bloom. They alſo may 
be ſown in the ſpring, and ſuch plants will come 
into blow regularly the ſummer after. They 
require no trouble, except keeping them clean 
from weeds, and thinning them where they come 
up too cloſe; and moſt of them will ſhed their 
ſeeds, and produce freſh plants for a ſucceſſion 
without trouble or art. 

1. Domingo 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Titles. 


Species, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Corn 


1. Domingo Sage is titled, Salvia foliis cor- 
datis obtiſis crenatis ſubtomentoſis, corollis calyce 
enguſtioribus. It grows naturally in Domingo. 

2. Spaniſh Sage is, Salvia foliis ovatis, petiolis 
utrinque mucronatis : ſpicis imbricatis, calycibus tri- 
fidis. Tabernæmontanus calls it, Sclarea Hiſpa- 
nica. It grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 

3. Whorled Auſtrian Sage is, Salvia foliis cor- 
datis crenato-dentatis, verticillis ſubnudis, ſtylo co- 
rollarum labio inferiore incumbentibus. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Salvia foliis cordato-ſagittatis 
dentatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Horminum H- 
veſtre latifolium verticillatum; and Cluſius, Hor- 
mi num hl veſtre tertium. It grows naturally in 
Auſtria. 

4. Oriental Sage is, Salvia foliis compoſitis pin- 
natis, Boerhaave calls it, Salvia orientalis latifolia 
hirſutiſſima viſcoſa pinnata, flore & calyce purpureis, 
inodora; and Plukenet, Horminum Arabicum, alatis 
foliis, flore rubello. It grows naturally in the 
Eaſt. ; 

3. Green Annual Sage is, Salvia foliis oblongis 
crenatis, corollarum galed ſemi-orbiculatd, calycibus 
Fructiferis reſlexis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is 
termed, Salvia foliis ovato-oblongis ebtufis equaliter 
crenatis, corollarum galed ſemiorbiculatd. Tour- 
nefort calls it, Hor minum comd viridi. It is not 
certain in what country it grows naturally. 

6. Grecian Sage is, Salvia folits obtuſis crenatis, 
Bracteis ſummis ſterilibus majoribus coloratis. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Horminum ſativum; and 
Geſner, Horminum verum Matthioli, It grows na- 
turally in Greece. 

7. Tartarian Sage is, Salvia foliis cordato-lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis planis, bratteis coloratis, corollæ labio 
inſimo reflexo. Zinn calls it, Salvia foliis cordato- 
lanceolatis ſimpliciter ſerratis, ſtaminibus galeam 
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equantibus ;, Caſpar Bauhine, Hormihum Hylxeſtre 
ſalvifolium minus; and Tournefort, Sclarea, folio 
falvie, minor J. glabra. It grows naturally in 
Tartary and Auſtria, 

8, Italian Sage is, Salvia foliis ſerratis pinnali- 
fidis rugoſiſſumis, ſpicd obtuſd, corollis calyce anguſ. 
tioribus. Barrelier calls it, Horminum Hldeſtre, 
inciſo folio, cæſio fore, Ttalicum, It grows naty- 
rally in Italy. 

9. Syrian Sage is, Salvia folirs rugofis cordatis 
oblongis villeſis ſerratis, bratteis floralibus calyce 
longioribus concavis acuminatis. This is, Salvia 
foliis cordato-ovalis obſcure undulatis, foliolis floral;. 
bus lanceolato-concavis, Guettard, Stamp. 263, Cat. 
par Bauhine calls it, Horminum ſclarea diftum , 
and Dodonæus, Orvalia, It grows naturally in 
Syria and Italy, 

10. Silvery Sage of Crete is, Salvia foliis ob- 
longis dentato-angulatis lunatis, verlicillis ſummis 
feerilibus, bradteis concavis. Boerhaave calls it, 
Sclarea Sicula, folio argenięo ſubrotundo, It grows 
naturally in Crete, 

11. Ethiopian Sage is, Salvia foliis oblongis 
erofis lanatis, verticillis lanatis, braticis recurvatis 
ſubſpinofis. In the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, 
Salvia foliis lanceolatis finuato-dentatis ; floralibus 
verticillos comprimentibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, AEthiopts foliis finuefis , and Barrelier, /X:b79- 
pis laciniatis foliis. It grows naturally in Africa. 

12. Perſian Sage is, Saiuia foliis ruoofis pinna- 
tifidis lanatis : verlicillis ſummis terelibus, In the 
Hortus Chffert. it is termed, Salvia fois fung .- 
cibus dentato-pinnatis aſperis; in the Hortis Upnſal, 
Salvia foliis ſimplicibus dentato-pinnatis, rugaſis ver- 
rucoſis, Plukenet calls it, Herminum rugoſo ver- 
rucoſoque folio cornu cervi exprimente. It grows 
naturally in Perſia, 
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SAPON AXN IA. 


F this genus there are two Annuals, called, 
1. Corn Sopewort. 

2. Oriental Sopewort. 

1. Corn Sopewort. The ſtalk is upright, ſends 
forth branches by pairs, and grows to about a foot 
and a half high. The leaves are oval, ſharp- 
pointed, ſmooth, ſeſſile, of a greyiſh colour, and 
grow oppoſite to each other ar the joints. The 
flowers come out in kind of looſe umbels from 
the ends of the branches; they are of a red or 
reddiſh-purple colour, and have very large, py- 
ramidical, five-cornered cups; they appear in 


June and July, and the {ſeeds ripen in the au- 


and 
Oriental 
Sopewort. 


tumn. 

2. Oriental Sopewort. The ſtalk is ere, ſends 
forth branches by pairs from the bottom, which 
ſpread far aſunder, and grow to about fix or 
eight inches high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſmooth, and grow oppoſite to each other on ſhort 
footſtalks. The flowers come out ſingly from the 
wings of the leaves on lender footſtalks; they 
are ſmall, of a purple colour, and have hairy, 
cylindrical cups; they appear in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
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Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, or the ſpring fol- 
lowing. After the plants are come up, they re- 
quire no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
weeds ; and after they have flowered and perfected 
their ſeeds, if they are permitted to ſcatter, freſh 
plants will ſpontaneouſly ariſe for a fſucce!lion 
without further trouble. 

1. Corn Sopewort is titled, Saponaria calycibus 
pyramidatis quinquangularibus, foliis ovatis acuni- 
natis ſeſſilibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lychnis 
ſegetum rubra, foliis perfoliatis; and Dodonæus, 
Vaccaria, It grows naturally among the corn in 
ſeveral parts ot France, Germany, Helvetia, and 
the Eaſt. 

2. Oriental Sopewort is, Saponaria calycibus 
eylindricis villaſis, caule dichotomo erecto patulo, 
Van Royen calls it, Saponaria caule dichotomo, 
foliis lanceolatis petiolatis, floribus ſolitariis peaun- 
culatis; and Tournefort, Lychnis orientalis anni 
ſupina, autirrhini felio flere : inimo purpuraſcente. 


It grows naturally in the Eaſt. 


K 


Culture. 


Titles. 
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SATURE F 4, 


of HE only real Annual of this genus is 
Summer Savory, 
The plant The ſtalks are erect, lender, about a foot 
long, and ſend forth branches by pairs at the 
joints. The leaves are foear-ſhaped, narrow, ſtiff, 
a little hairy, and finely ſcented. The flowers 
are produced from the wings of the leaves, two 
only growing on one footſtalk; they are of a 
paleiſh-red colour, appear in July, and ripen their 
leeds in the autumn. 

Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by ſowing the 
ſeeds the beginning of April, in a bed of common 
mould made fine; they will readily come up, 
and afterwards require no trouble, except thin- 


S AVO RV. 


ning them to proger diſtances, watering them if 
dry weather, and keeping them clean from weeds. 


They bear tranſplanting very well; ſo that plants 


drawn to make way for the others, may 
moved to any place with ſafety. 


re- 


Summer or Garden Savory is titled, Satureja Titles: 
pedunculis bifloris, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Thymus erectus annuus, foliis lanceolato- 
linearibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Satureja hor- 
tenſis; and Cammerarius, Satureja altera. It 
ow naturally in Italy, and the South of 

rance. N 
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F this genus there is one Engliſh Annual, 
called, Rue-leaved Whitlow-graſs. 

The ſtalks are ſlender, upright, divide into a 
few branches, and grow to about three or four 
inches high. The leaves are ſmall, wedge-ſhaped, 
ſucculent, trifid, and grow alternately. The 
flowers come out ſingly on footſtalks from the 
ends and fides of the branches; they are ſmall, 
of a white colour, appear in March and April, 
and the ſeeds ripen ſoon after the flowers are 
fallen, 

This ſpecies grows naturally on houſe-tops, 
copings of walls, by way-ſides, &c. in light, ſandy 
ſoils, and is never cultivated in gardens. 

It is ſometimes uſed in medicine, and is re- 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Medicinal 
ules of it. 
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markable for the cure of that diſorder of the 
nails called a Whitlow, which occaſioned its 
name. 

This plant is titled, Saxifraga foliis caulinis cu- 
neiformibus trifidis alternis, caule erefto ramoſo. In 
the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Saxifraga foliis om- 
nibus trilobis baſs anguſtis, caule erecto. Van Royen 
calls it, Saxifraga foliis triſidis baft anguſtis, caule 
erefio;, Caſpar Bauhine, Sedum tridatiylites tefto- 
rum; Dodonzus, Paronychia altera; Tourneforr, 
Saxifraga verna annua humilior ; Gerard, Parony- 
chia rutaceo folio ;, and Parkinſon, Paronycbia foliis 
inciſis. It grows naturally in moſt countries of 
Europe. 


Titles, 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Sweet 
Scabious 


Varictics. 


Culture, 


AND GARDENING, 
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PHE Annuals of this genus are uſually 
called, 
1. Sweet Scabious. 
2. Starry Scabious. 
3. Sea Scabious. 8 
4. Iranſylvanian Scabious. 
Syrian Scabious. 
ö. Montpelier Scabious. 
7. Tartarian Scabious. 


1. Sweet Scabious is a well known Annual in 
the flower- garden. The leaves are long, and va- 
riouſly jagged or cut into many ſegments. The 
ſtalks are lender, branching, and a yard high. 
The flowers come out from the ends and ſides 
of the branches on long footſtalks; they are 
uſually of a blackiſh - purple colour, appear in 
June, and continue in ſucceſſion until the autumn. 

The varieties of this ſpecics are numerous; ſuch 
as, | 
The Red, 

The White, 

The Pale-Purple, 

The Deep-Purple, 

The Black, 

The Striped, 

The Hen and Chickens, &c. 

All theſe varieties will occaſionally ariſe from 
the ſame kind of ſeed, though the Blackiſh-pur- 
ple is the moſt prevailing colour, and of which 
the far greateſt ſhare of the young plants will 
conſiſt. 5 

As this ſpecies is extremely hardy, it is beſt 
treated as a Biennial. Sow the ſeeds, therefore, 
the firſt week in June, in a bed of common 
earth made fine; and let the bed be ſhaded and 
frequently watered, in order to bring the ſeeds 
up. After their appearance, they muſt be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, kept clean from weeds, 
watercd in dry weather all ſummer, and in the 
autumn may be removed to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain they will flower early 
the ſummer following, continue the blow for 
many months, and afford plenty of ſeeds tor a 


ſucceſſion. 


Theſe plants ſhould be ranged in long beds at 
a foot and a half diſtance from each other, in 
order to make the better ſhow; and if they are 
never removed, they will be ſtronger, and the 
flowers larger and fairer in proportion. 

The ſeeds alſo may be ſown in the ſpring, but 
then the plants will flower late in the ſummer, 
and the ſeeds rarely ripen; and if they are brought 
forward on a hot-bed, they are generally of in- 
ferior beauty to ſuch as have all along been in 
the open ground; ſo that, in order to have theſe 
plants in perfection, the beſt way will be to treat 
them as above. 

I adviſe the firſt week in June. for ſowing the 
ſeeds, becauſe the plants will then form ſtrong 
heads by the autumn, and not be forward enough 
to advance for flowering; and in that ſtate they 
will ſtand the hardeſt weather. If they are ſown 
much earlier, the italk will riſe for flowering in 
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the autumn, and then the cold of our winters 
will be pretty certain to deſtroy them. 

2. Starry Scabious. The radical leaves are «,.,, 
oblong, cut into ſeveral parts, and lie on the Scabiogs 
ground; thoſe on the ſtalks are ſlender, and ele. deſcribes, 
gantly jagged or cut almoſt to the midrib into 
many fine ſegments. The talks are hairy, branch- 
ing, and three feet high. The flowers come out 
from the tops of the plant on long footſtalks; 
the florets are large, and ſtar-ſhaped ; they are or 
a pale-purple colour, appear in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

This plant is raiſed by ſowing the ſecds, like 
the former, in beds of light earth, in the places 
where they are to remain; and after they come 
up, they will require no trouble, except thinning 
them to proper diſtances, and keeping them clean 
from weeds. 

3. Sea Scabious. The ſtalks are ſlender, branch- 
ing, and eight or ten inches high. The lower 
leaves are pinnated, but the upper ones are nar- 
row, and entire. The flowers come out from 
the tops of the ſtalks on ſlender footſtalks; they 
are ſmall, and of a purpliſh colour; they appear 
in July and Auguſt, and the fecds ripen in the 
autumn. 

If the ſeeds of this ſpecies are permitted to 
ſcatter, there will be plants enough for a ſucce!- 
ſion without further trouble, 

4. Tranſylvanian Scabious. The ſtalk is branch- 
ing, and four or five feet high. The radical leaves 
are lyre-ſhaped, hairy, and thoſe on the ſtalks are 
pinnatifid, narrow, and hairy. The flowers come 
out from the ends and ſides of the branches on 
tootltalks ; they are ſmall, and of a pale purple 
colour; they appear in July, and the feeds rip-1 
in the autumn, 

If the feeds of this ſpecies are permitted to 
ſcatter, plants enough for a ſucceſſion will aritc. 
which will call for no trouble, except thinninrg 
them to proper diſtances, and keeping them chan 
from weeds. 

5. Syrian Scabious. The ſtalk is tough, di- 
vides by pairs, and grows to be two feet high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, moderately broad, td. 
and of a whitiſh-green colour. The flowers come dee 
out from the tops of the plant on ſlender foot- 
ſtalks ; they are the colour of an Anethyit, and 
very beautiful; they appear in July and Augult, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. 

6. Montpelier Scabious. The ſtalks are her- 
baceous, tender, fend forth a few ſpreading 
branches, and grow to two feet high. The ra- f sge- 
dical leaves are oval, obtuſe, rough, and ſerrated ie. 
on their edges; thoſe on the ſtalks are ſpear- $cabiout- 
ſhaped, long, and embrace the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The flowers come out from the ends and 
ſides of the branches on ſlender footſtalks; they 
are of a red colour, appcar in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with purple 
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Theſe laſt two forts will riſe freely from ſcattered 
ſeeds in the garden. 

7. Tartarian Scabious. The ſtalks are thick, 
ſtrong, hiſpid, branching, and four or five feet 
high. The lower leaves are large, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pinnatifid, and ſeven inches long. The leaves on 
the middle parts of the plant are ſmaller, and 
ſerrated on the edges; thaſe on the upper parts 
are narrow, and entire. The flowers come out 
from the ends and ſides of the branches on naked 
footſtalks z they are of a white colour, appear 
in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. | 

This ſpecies is a Biennial, and ſhould be raiſed 
like the firſt fort; and after it has flowered and 
ſhed the ſecds, plants in plenty will ariſe for a 


ſucceſſion, requiring no trouble wag hoeing | 


them up where they are in improper places, and 
keeping them clean from weeds, 

i. Sweet Scabious is titled, Scabioſa corollulis 
quinguefides foliis difſeAts, receptaculis forum ſubu- 
/atis. Calpar Bauhine calls it, Scabioſa peregrina 
rubra, capite oblongo; and Cluſius, Scabioſa VI. 
f:dicae, It grows naturally in India. 

2. Starry Scabious is, Scabioſa corollulis quin- 
ges, foliis diſſectis, receptacults florum ſubrotundis. 
Clutius calls it, Scabio/a major Iliſpanica; Caſpar 
Puukine, Scabioſa ſtellata, felio laciniato, major; 
allo, Scabeſa ellatu, folio laciniato, minor; allo, 
dcgbioſa ſteliata minima. It grows naturally in 
Spain. 

3. Sea Scabious is, Scabioſa corollulis quingquefidis 
radiantibus calyce brevicribus, foliis pinnatis: ſummis 


linearibus integerrimis. John Bauhine calls it, Sca- 
bioſa maritima parva; and Boccone, Scabioſa ma- 
ritima, rutæ caninæ folio, It grows naturally in 
Sicily and the South of France. 

4. Tranſylvanian Scabious is, Scabioſa cörollu- 
lis quadrifidis equaiibus calycibus ariſtatis, foliis ra- 
dicalibus lyratis, caulinis pinnatifidis, Herman 
calls it, Scabioſa altiſima annua, foliis agrimoniæ 
nonnihil fimilibus. It grows naturally in Trans 
ſylvania. 8 

5. Syrian Scabious is, Scabioſa corollulis quadri- 
fidis æqualibus, calycibus ariftatis, caule dicbotomo, 
ſoliis Ianceolatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scabioſa 
fruticans latifolia alba; and Vaillant, Scabioſa per- 
3 folio, fore amel lyſtino. It grows naturally in 

yria. | | 

6. Montpelier Scabious is, Scabioſa corollulis 
quadrifidis radiantibus, foliis radicalibas, ovatis ſer- 
ratis, rameis lanceolatis, caule herbaceo. Sauvage 
calls it, Scabigſa corollis quadriſidis, foliis omnibus 
lanceolatis ferratis, Magnol, Scabioſa annua inte- 
grifelia, I. foliis bellidis , Caſpar Bauhine, Scabioſa 
montana latifolia non laciniata rubra; and Cluſius, 
Scagioſa latifolia, purpuraſcente flore. It grows 
naturally about Montpelier and in Switzerland. 

7. Tartarian Scabious is, Scabioſa corollulis 
quadrifidis radiantibus, caule hiſpido, foliis lanceolatis ' 
pinnatifidis : lobis imbricatis, In the Act. Upſal. it 
is termed, Scabioſa floſculis quadrifidis, foliis pinna- 
tifidis : laciniis lateralibus ereftiuſculis, Ray calls 
it, Scabioſa altiſſima ſegetum. It grows naturally 
in Tartary. | 
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SCANDIX, S$SHEPHERD's NEEDLE, or VENUS' 


COMB. 


ESIDES the Sweet Chervil of our Kitchen 
Gardens, there are ct this genus the follow- 
ing Annuals : | 
1. Common Shepherd's Needle, or Venus 
Comb. 
Rough-ſeeded Wild Chervil. 
Smaller Shepherd's Needle of Crete, 
Sicilian Shepherd's Needle. 
Oriental Shepherd's Needle. 


ce on 


1, 2. The firſt two ſorts grow naturally in 


many parts of England, and are generally cxtir- 


pated as weeds from our gardens; but, the 
others being of foreign growth, a few plants of 


each fort may be admitted, though they are poſ- 


ſeſſed of very few charms to recommend them. 

3. Smaller Shepherd's Needle of Crete is a 
low branching plant, about halt a foot high. The 
leaves are compated of a multitude of ſmall, 
narrow ſegments, The flowers terminate the 
ſtalks in umdels; they are ſmall, and of a-white 


_ colour; they will be in blow in June, and ripen. 
| their awkſhaped, rough ſeeds in July or Au- 


gult, 


| 


4. Sicilian Shepherd's Needle. This plant Sicilian; 
hath a very rough, prickly ſtalk, with large, ſwel- 
ling joints. The leaves are divided or cut into 
many parts. The flowers are produced from the 
tops of the branches in trifid umbels ; they will 
be in blow in July, and ripen their long, cylin- 
drical, rough ſeeds in Auguſt. 

5. Oriental Shepherd's Needle. This plant and 
riſes with a branching ſtalk to the height of Oriental 
about a foot. The leaves are beautifully divided _— 
into many parts, and adorn the plant fingly at Neegte 
the joints. The flowers grow in umbels at the geſcribed: 
tops of the ſtalks; they are of a white colour, 
moderately large, and the petals are heart-ſhaped. 

It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 
uſt, 
: Theſe forts are eaſily propagated by ſowing Cultures 
the ſeeds, the beſt time for which is the autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, and they will flower early 


the ſummer following. When the plants come 


up, they will call for no trouble, except keeping 
them clean from weeds, and thinning them where 
they appear too cloſe. If the feeds are ſown in 
the ſpring, the beds ſhould be frequently wy 

tered, 
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tered, if the weather ſhould prove dry, or they 


will remain a long while in the ground - before 


they come up. After you have once got a ſtock 
of theſe plants, they will continue the ſucceffion 
by the ſeeds ſowing themſelves, which wl come 


Z 
, 
tk 


up and call for-no trouble, except thinning and 


weeding as before. 2 


1. Common Shepherd's Needle, or Vemis | 


Comb, is titled, Scandix ſeminibus levibus roſirs 
longiſſimo. Caſpar Bavhine calls it, Scandix, ſemine 
roſtrato, vulgaris; and Cammerarius, PeZen Ve- 
#eris, It grows naturally among corn in England, 
Germany, Portugal, and Spain. 

2. Rough-ſeeded Wild Chervil is, Scandix ſe- 
minibus ovatis hiſpidis, corollis uniformibus, caule 
Levi. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Scandix 
ſeminibus hiſpidis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Myr- 
rhis ſylveſtris, ſeminibus aſperis; and Columna, 
Myrrhis ſylveſtris equicolorum. It grows natu- 


rally in England, and ' moſt countries of Eu- 
roßpe. 2 

3. Smaller Shepherd's Needle of Crete is, 
Scandix ſeminibus ſubulatis hiſpidis, floribus radia. 
tis, caulibus lævibus. Sauvages calls it, Scandix 
ſeminibus roſtratis patulis pedunculo breviori. us; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Scandix Cretica minor; and Co- 
lumna, Aniſomarathrum, It grows naturally in 
Crete, France, and Italy. 

5. Sicilian Shepherd's Needle is, Scandix ſemi- 
nibus ſubcylinaricis hiſpidis, caule biſpido, geniculis 
tumidis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Cherophyllum articulis tumidis, umbelld univerſali 
trifidd, Moriſon calls it, Cerefolium annuum no- 
doſum, ſemine aſpero majore. It grows naturally 
in Sicily. 

5. Oriental Shepherd's Needle is, Scandix fe- 
minibus pedunculo villoſo brevioribus. Tournetort 
calls it, Scandix orientalis, flore maximo. It grows 
naturally 1n the Eaſt. 
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SCIRPUS, 


HERE is one ſhort-lived ſpecies of this 
genus, called, The Leaſt Ruſh. 

The ſtalk is flender, naked, ſetaceous, and 
three or four inches high. The flowers come out 
in ſhort ſpikes from the ſides of the ſtalks near 
the top; they are of a brown colour, appear in 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

This ſpecies is not cultivated, and is generally 
held as a baſe herb, below the notice of any, ex- 
cept thoſe who have a general thirſt after bota- 
nical knowledge. It grows naturally in moiſt, 
ſandy places; and if a perſon is deſirous of a 
tew plants to be ready for obſervation, ſow the 


— 
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ſeeds in the autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, and 


they will flower the ſummer following, and per- 
fect their ſceds. 


This ſpecies is titled, Scirpus culmo nudo ſeta- Titles, 


ceo, ſpicts lateratibus ſubfoliatis ſeſſilibus. Van 
Royen calls it, Scirpus culmo nudo ſetaceo, ſpicis 
pedunculatis ; Tournefort, Scirpus omnium minimus, 
capitulo breviori , Caſpar Bauhine, Juncus mutilis 
. chameſchenus ;, allo, Gramen junceum minimum, 
capitulo ſquamato; Moriſon, Funcus omnium mini- 
mus; and Parkinſon, Gramen junceum maritimum 
exile Plimmoſtii. It grows naturally on the ſea- 
ſnores, and in moiſt, ſandy places in England, and 
moſt countries of Europe, | 
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SCLERANTHUS, GERMAN KNOT-GRASS, 


or KNAWEL. 


HERE are two Annuals of this genus, 
called, 
1. Common German Knot-Graſs, or Knawel. 
2. Italian Knawel. 
1. Common German Knot-Graſs, or Knawel. 
The ſtalks are round, jointed, ſlender, branching, 
and hoary, The leaves are narrow, of a pale- 


deſcribed. 


| 


| 


T 


green colour, hoary underneath, and of unequal 
ſize z but two, which are longeſt, uſually grow op- 
poſite to each other at the joints. The flowers 
come out from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks 
they are ſmall, and of a greeniſh-white colour; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 5 


1 2. Italian 
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2. Italian Knawel. The ſtalks are round, ſlen- 
der, jointed, hairy, branching, and lie on the 
ground. The leaves are narrow, pointed, of z 
pale-green colour, and grow in pairs. The 
fowers are produced from the ends and ſides of 
the branches; they are ſmall, and of a iſh 
colour z they appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

Theſe ſorts are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, or the 
ſpring following, in the places where they are to 
remain. When they come up, they will require 
no trouble, except keeping them clean from 
weeds; and after they have flowered, and the 
ſeeds are ſcattered, plants enough for a ſucceſſion 
will ariſe without further trouble, 
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TH E ſhort-lived ſpecies of this genus is 
uſually called, The Annual Golden Thiſtle, 

The root 1s thick, fleſhy, of a yellowiſh-green 
colour, and fu.l of a milky juice. The ſtalks 
are upright, branching, have leaty, prickly wings, 
or borders running from joint to joint, and grow 
to be tour feet high. The leaves are oblong, 
ſtiff, jagged or ſinuated on their edges, prickly, 
of a pale-green colour, frequently ſpotred or 


blotched with white, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. 


The flowers come out from the tops of the 
ſtalks ; they are of a golden- yellow colour, appear 
in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

This plant is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds early 
in the ſpring, in the places where they are to 
remain. The ground ſhould be double- dug, in 
order to make room for their roots, which 
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HERE are only two ſpecies of this ge- 
T nus, called, | 

1. Sweet Scoparia. 

2. Procumbent Scoparia. 


1. Sweet Scoparin. The ſtalk is upright, 
ſhrubby, hexangular, branching. and three or 
four feet high, The leaves are ſomewhat hairy, 
and grow by threes on the branches. The flowers 
are produced on footſtalks at the upper parts of 
W ſhoots ; they are of a white colour, appear 
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1. The firſt ſpecies. is titled, Scleruntbus caly- Titles 
cibus frutths patulis, In the Hortus Cliffort it is 
termed ſimply, Sclerantbus. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


Pe 


. olygonum, gramines folio, majus erectum; allo, 
onum ; & gramineo folio, minus 
z and Tabernzmontanus, Polygonum mmus 
alterum. It grows naturally in light, ſandy foils 
in England, and moſt countries of Europe. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Scleranthus calycibus 
fructus patentiſſemis ſpingfis, caule ſubvilloſo. Dale- 
champ calls it, Polycarpos ; Caſpar Bauhine, Po- 
lygonum montanum vermiculate foliis; and Co- 
lumna, Vermiculata nova planta. It grows na- 
turally in Italy, and the South of France. 
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| deep, into the ground. After the plants come 
up, they will require no trouble, except thinnin 
them where they are too cloſe, and keeping the 
clean from weeds. 

If the ſeaſon ſhould prove very wet when 
they are in flower, it would be adviſeable to cover 
a few flowers with glaſſes, the more effectually to 
procure good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion ; as in cold, 
wet, and damp ſeaſons; they rarely ripen without 
ſuch aſſiſtance. 

This ſpecies is titled, Scolymus foliis margine 
attenuatis. In the Hortus Cliſforti it is termed 
ſimply, Scolymus z in the Hortus Upſal. Scolymus 
annuus. Dodart calls it, Scolymus hryſantbemus 
annuus; and Cluſius, Scolymns Theophbr afti Nar- 


Tiley 
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_ It grows naturally in France and 
7. 
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in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 

2. Procumbent Scoparia. The ſtalk is ten- and 
der, branching, and procumbent. The leaves Procum- 
ſurround it by fours at the joints. The flowers dent 
ſit cloſe to the ſides of the branches, having no * 
footſtalks ; they appear in Auguſt and September, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds . 
early in the ſpring, on a good hotbed. When Culture. 
the plants are fit to remove, they muſt be potted 
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ſeparately, and plunged into a freſh hot bed, and 
watered and kept ſhaded until they have taken 
root, They muſt then have a large ſhare of air 


admitted to them by degrees, but be not wholly | 


expoſed to the full air at preſent z and when the 
roots have filled the pots, they muſt be ſhifred 
into others a ſize larger. They muſt be next 
plunged again in the hotbed, watered and ſhaded 
as before, and hardened by degrees to the full 
air. When this is effected, a ſhare of them may 
be turned out, with the mould at the roots, into 
ſome warm border, where they will flower and 
perfect their ſeeds; leaving, nevertheleſs, a few 
plants ſtill in the hotbed, to be covered with 
the glaſſes in caſe much rain or cold weather 
ſhould happen in the autumn, the more effec- 
tually to ſecure good ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 

1. The firit ſpecies is titled, Scoparia foliis ter- 
nis, florious pedunculatis. In the Hortus Cliffort, it 
is termed, Capraria foliis ternis, corollis quadripar- 
titis. Boerhaive calls it, Samolcides; Herman, 
Veronica Americana erefta fruteſcens & ramoſa ; 
Sloane, Veronica fruticoſa erefta dulcis, hexangulari 
caule; and Plukenet, Phyteuoides Americanum, 
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SCORPIVUR US, 


HIS genus comprehends four diſtinct ſpe- | 


cies of Caterpillars, called, | 
1, Common Caterpillar, with one Flower on a 
Footſtalk. 
2. Two-flowered Caterpillar. 
3. Three-flowered Caterpillar. 
4. Four- flowered Caterpillar. 


1. Common Caterpillar. This ſpecies pro- 
duces numerous flowers from the ſides of the 
ſtalks, but is diſtinguiſhed from the others by 
the name of One-flowered Caterpillar, becauſe 
one flower only crowns the top of each footſtalk. 
The ſtalks are herbaceous, tender, trailing, and 
about a foot and a half long. The leaves are 
ſpatule-ſhaped, oblong, obtuſe, and grow ſingly 
at the joints on long footſtalks. The flowers 
are produced fingly from the wings of the leaves 
on very long footſtalks ; they are of a yellow 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by contorted pods, reſembling caterpil- 
lars, containing ripe ſeeds in September. | 

2. Two-flowered Caterpillar. The ſtalks are 
herbaceous, thick, jointed, branching, and trail- 
ing. The leaves are oblong, broad, obtuſe, and 
of a blueiſh-green colour. The flowers grow 
two together on footſtalks, ariſing from the wings 
of the leaves; they are ſmall, and of a yellow 
colour; they * in July, and are ſucceeded 
by long, rough, twiſted pods, containing ripe 


ſeeds in September. on 

3. Three-flowered Caterpillar. The ſtalks are 
ſlender, herbaceous, and trailing. The leaves 
are oblong, obtuſe, and grow upon footſtalks at 
the joints. The flowers are for the moſt part 
three together on ſlender footſtalks, ariſing from 
the wings of the leaves; they are of a yellow 


flore albo tetrapetalo. It grows naturally in Ja- 
maica — — 

2. The ſecond ies is, Scoparia foliis quater- 
nis, floribus ſeſſilibus. It 88 a moſt 
of the warm parts of America. 

Scoparia is of the claſs and order Tetrandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, 

1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, concave perian- 
thium, divided into four ſlender, rough ſeg- 
ments? 

2. CoROLLA is one rotated, patent, concave 
petal, divided into four tongue-ſhaped, obtuſe, 
equal ſegments. ; 

3. STAMINA are four awi-ſhaped, equal fila- 
ments ſhorter than the corolla, having ſimple 
anther. | 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a conical germen, 
an awl- ſhaped permanent ſtyle the length of the 
corolla, and an acute ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, conical, acu- 
minated capſule, formed of two valves, and con- 
taining, one cell. 

6. Seu, . The ſeeds are many, and oblong. 
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CCXCV. 


CATERPILLAR. 


colour, appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
ſlender pods, which are armed with diſtinct ſharp 
ſpines on tneir outſide. 

4. Four-flowered Caterpillar. The ſtalks are 
herbaceous, trailing, and a foot and a half long. 
The leaves are oblong, obtuſe, and grow ſingly 
at the joints on long footſtalks. The flowers are 
uſually four at the top of each footſtalk, which 
is very long and ſlender; they are ſmall, and 
of a yellow colour; they appear in July, and 
are ſucceeded by ſlender, contorted pods, which 
are guarded by ſharp ſpikes, collected in cluſters 
on their outſide. 

Theſe are hardy Annuals, and are propagated 
by ſowing the ſeeds, in almoſt any foil or ſitua- 
tion, in the places where they are to remain. 
The ſowing may be performed in the autumn or 
ſpring ; and after the plants come up, they will 
require no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
weeds. 

Theſe are plants of very little beauty, but 
they are found in moſt collections of Annuals, 
and are propagated chiefly on account of the 
ſingularity of their pods, which have the appear- 
ance of caterpillars feeding upon the plants. 
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Culture. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Scorpiurus pedunculis Titles. 


unifloris, leguminibus tectis undique ſquamis obtufis. 
Tournefort calls it, Scorpioides filigua craſſa Boclii; 
and Moriſon, Scorpioides bupleuri folic, corniculis 
craſſioribus & magis ſpongioſis inſtar litui contortis 
& in ſe convolutis. It grows naturally in moſt of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. ; 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Scorpiurus pedunculis 
bifloris, leguminibus extrorſum iſs aculeatis. Mo- 
riſon calls it, Scorpioides bupleuri folio, corniculis 
aſperis & rugoſis Arigidis, ſtriatis I. ſultatis litui 
inſtar 
T 
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| inftar contortis & in ſe convolutis. It grows natu- 
rally in the ſouth of Europe. ; 

2. The third ſpecies is, Scorpiurus pedunculis 
ſubtrifloris, leguminibus extror ſum ſpinis diſtinctis 
acutis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is named ſimply, 
Scorpiurus, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scerpicides 
bupleuri felio and Dodonæus, Scorpioides prius. 
It is common in the ſouth of Europe. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Scorpiurus pedunculis 
ſubquadrifloris, leguminibus extrorſum ſpinis confertis 
acutis, Moriſon calls it, Scorpioides bupleuri folio, 
corniculis aſperis magis in ſe contortis & convolutis, 
It grows common in the ſouth of Europe. 


Claſs Scorpiurus 1s of the claſs and order Diadelphia 


d order Mc 
C he Decandria; and the characters are, 


Linozan 1, CALYX is a monophyllous, inflated, erect, 
Svitem. | 

The cha- 

ractcrs. 


CGT c TDI BIDDLE DIFFS DOD 0 CNS O0 


lightly compreſſed perianthium, cut into five 
acute ſegments. 
2. COROLLA is papilionaceous. The vexillum 


is roundiſh, emarginated, ſpreading, and reflexed. 


The alz are looſe, and nearly oval. The carina 
is ſemilugulated, acuminated, erect, and divided 
below into two parts. 

3. STAMINA are diadelphous filaments, (one 
ſtanding ſingle, and nine joined in a body) having 
{mall antheræ. 

4. Pi8T1LLUM conſiſts of an oblong, taper, 
and ſomewhat reflexed germen, and a riſing, in- 
flexed ſtyle, terminated by a punctum. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, taper, coria- 
ceous, ſtriated, rough, voices pod, divided 
into many tranſverſe cells. 5 | 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are fingle, and roundiſh. 


* 


( H A P. CCXCVIL. 


S CORZ ONE RA. 


1 ſpecies of this genus that are of ſhort 


duration, are, 
Species, 1. The Jagged-leaved German Viper's Graſs. 
2. The Tangier Viper's Grals. 
3. The Montpelier Viper's Graſs. 

Deſerip- 1. The Jagged-leaved German Viper's Graſs 

ton of riſes with an upright ſtalk to about two feet high. 

ſagged- The leaves are much jagged, or cut into ſeveral 
lenel acute ſegments. The flowers are produced from 

Gai? the ends of the branches on long, naked foot- 
ſtalks ; they will be in blow in June or July, and 
ripen their ſeeds about a month after. 

Tagier, 2. Tangier Viper's Grals. This plant will grow 
to near a yard in height. The leaves are very 
large, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe; 
they are indented in the manner of ſome of our 
Poppies, and the ſegments turn backward. The 
flowers grow ſingly from the tops of the bran- 
ches; their colour is yellow; they will be in 
blow in July or Auguſt, and ripen their ſeeds in 


September. 
3. Montpelier Viper's Graſs. The ſtalk is 


— 2s upright, firm, and branching. The lower leaves 
liez are of an oval, oblong figure, and deeply in- 
Vipers dented ; thoſe on the upper parts of the plant 
Gra ate ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and embrace the ſtalk 
wich their baſe. The flowers grow ſingly on 
long, ſquamoſe footſtalks, and they are ſucceeded 
by incurved, crenulated ſeeds, crowned with 
ſimple, ſeſſile down. | 
The firſt of theſe ſpecies is a Biennial, ſo that 
3 the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in April or May; and 
kalen. With the uſual care of thinning them where they 
| come up too cloſe, keeping them clean from 


weeds, and watering them in dry weather, they 


will lower ſtrong the ſummer following. 


VIPER's GRASS. 


The other two ſpecies, being Annuals, ſhould 
be ſown earlier in the ſpring. The time ſhould be in 


March, or beginning of April at fartheſt. They 


ſhonid be all fown in the places where they are 
to remain; the ground ſhould be rich and good 
and by watering them in dry weather, they may 
be brought to flower early, and to perfect their 
ſeeds with greater certainty. 7 


1. The Jagged-leaved German Viper's Graſs IS, Titles, 


titled, Scorzonera foliis linearibus dentatis acutis, 
caule eretto; ſquamis 'calycinis patulo-mucronatis. 
Tournefort calls it, Scorzonera foliis laciniatis ; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Tragopogon laciniatum lu- 
teum. It grows naturally in Germany. 

2. Tangier Viper's Graſs is, Scorzonera foliis 
omnibus runcinatis amplexicaulibus. In the Hortus 
Upſal. it is termed, Scorzonera foliis omnibus ex- 
trorſum dentatis amplexicaulibus, ſquamis calycinis 
margine membranaceis; in the Hortus Cliffort. Son- 
chus floribus ſolitariis, foliorum laciniis extrorſum 
Hexis. Ray calls it, Sonchus Tingitanus papaveris 
folio ; and Herman, Chondrilla Tingitana, floribus 


luteis papaveris hortenfis folio, It grows naturally 


in Mauritania, 
3. Montpelier Viper's Graſs is, Scorzonera foliis 


 ſuperioribus amplexicaulibus integerrimis, inferioribns 


runcinatis, pedunculis ſquamatis. Van Royen calls 


it, Crepis foliis radicalibus ovato-oblongis denticu- 
atis, caulinis lauceolatis amplexicaulibas, pedunculis 
' unifloris ſquamaſis; Plukenet, Sonchus ſubrotundo 
' folio noſinas; and Caſpar Bauhine, Sonchus lævis 


anguſtifalius.. .. It. grows naturally near Montpe- 


c HAP. 
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HE ſhort-lived ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. Common Fig-wort, ot Dog's Rue. 
2. Yellow Fig-wort. 
3. Trifoliate Fig - wort. 
1. Common Fig- wort, or Dog's Rue. The 
ſtalk is ſlender, upright, four-cornered, and 
about two feet high. The lower leaves are pin- 


nated, and grow oppoſite ; but the upper ones ate 


entire, and placed alternately. The flowers come 
out from the tops in long, looſe, naked ſpikes ; 
they are of a dark-purple colour, having a mix- 
ture of n; they appear in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

2. Yellow Fig-wort. The ſtalk is thick, ſquare, 
upright, hairy, and three or four feet high. The 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, broad, hairy, and of a 
pale-green colour; the lower ones grow oppolite 
to each other on long, hairy footſtalks, and the 
upper ones are placed by threes round the ſtalk. 
The ,flowers come out, two or three together, on 
footſtalks from the wings of the leaves, a great 
way down the upper parts of the ſtalks ; they 
are of a yellow colour, appear in May, and the 
ſeeds ripen in July. 

3. Irifoliate Fig-wort. The ſtalks are up- 
right, ſtrong, and three feet high. The lower 
leaves are compoſed of three obcuſe lobes, but 
the upper ones are ſimple ; they are ſmooth, of 
a thickiſh ſubſtance, and of a dark-green colour. 
The flowers come out three or four together on 
footſtalks, which ariſe from the wings of the 
leavcs a great way down the upper parts of the 
ſtalks ey are of a pale- yellow colour, having 
a mixture of red; they appear in May and June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Joly 


All theſe ſorts are Biennials, ſo that the ſeeds + 
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F this genus is that uſeful Annual called Rye. 
O This: plant admits of two principal varie- 
ties; viz. the Winter Rye, and the Spring Rye, 
Both of theſe are ſo well known as to need no 
deſcription ; and their culture is ſo univerſally 
underſtood, and their profits ſo generally expe- 
rienced in light, poor, hungry, and gravelly 
ſoils, where Wheat will not thrive, as to need 
no information. | | 

Its title is, Secale glumarum ciliis ſcabris. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Secale hybernum vel majus ; alſo, 
Secale vernum ſ. minus. It is not certain where 
Rye naturally grows. 


Secale is of the Claſs and order Triandria Digy- 
nia; and the characters are, 


1, Car vx is a glume, compoſed of two oppo- | 
2 


| 


| 


| 
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CCXCVII. 


FIG-WORT. 


| muſt be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, otherwiſe 


they will not flower the ſummer following. The 
firſt two forts may be ſown in any common mould, 
and the plants will ſoon come up and ſtand the 
winter well, and flower and perfect their ſeeds the 
ſummer following. But ſome plants of the third 
fort muſt be ſet in pots, to be preſerved in the 
green-houſe ; for it is too tender to live abroad 
through our hard winters. Early in May they 
may be ſet abroad in ſome warm, well-ſheltered 
place; and by turning the mould out of the pots 
with the roots, the ſtalks will advance ſtronger for 
flowering, and the flowers will be longer and 
fairer, than if the roots had been continued con- 
fined in the pots. 

1. Common Fig-wort, or Dog's Rue, is titled, 
Scrophularia foliis pinnatis, racemo terminali nudo, 
pedunculis biſidis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scro- 
phularia ruta canina difta vulgaris; and Cluſius, 
Ruta canina, It grows naturally in Helvetia, 
France, Narbonne, and Italy. 

2, Yellow Fig-wort is, Scrophularia foliis cor- 
datis, pedunculis axillaribus ſolitariis dichotomis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scrophularia luteo flore; 
and Cluſius, Lamium Pannonicum 2. exoticum. It 


rows naturally in England, Italy, Auſtria, and 


elvetia. 

3. Trifoliate Fig-wort is, Scrophularia foliis 
glabris : inferioribus ternato-pinnatis obtuſis, ſupe- 
rioribus ſimplicibus, pedunculis ſubtrifloris axillari- 
bus. Plukenet calls it, Scrophularia ſambucifolia, 
fore rubro luteo vario pulchro; and Boccone, Scro- 
phularia ſubrotundo craſſo nigricante folio, flore luteo 
pallido, capſuld turgidd. It grows naturally in 


| Africa and Corſica. 


CCXCVIII. 
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ſite, diſtant, erect, linear, acuminated leaves, ſhorter 
than the corolla, and containing two flowers. 

2. CorOLLa conſiſts of two valves; the exte- 
rior one is more rigid than the other, ventricoſe, 
acuminated, compreſſed, ciliated on the border, 
and terminates in a long ariſta. The interior 
one 1s plane and ſpear- ſnaped. 

3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments hang- 
ing out of the flower, having oblong, furcated 
antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 
and two hairy, reflexed ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The co- 
rolla contains the ſeed, and opens for its diſcharge 
when ripe. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, nearly 
cylindrical, naked, and pointed on one fide. 
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SED UM. 


HE Annuals of this genus are, 
+, Prickly or Starry Sedum. 

2. Cep.ca Houſeleck. 
3. Round- leaved Stone Crop. 
4. Mountain Stone Crop. 
5. Marſh Stone Crop. 
6. Red Stone Crop. 
7. Black Stone Cfop. | | 
1. Prickly, or Starry Sedum. The ſtalk is ten- 
der, ſucculent, divides into a few branches near 
the top, and grows to about three or four inches 
high. The leaves are plane, angular, and of a 
whitiſh - green colour. The flowers come out 
ſingly from the ſides of the branches, ſitting 
clole, and having no footſtalks ; they are ſtar- 
pointed, of a white colour, appear in July and 


caplules, containing ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 

2. Cepea Houſcleck. The ſtalk is branching, 

and fix or eight inches high. The leaves are 
oblong, plane, and of a blueiſh - green colour. 
The flowers are formed into large panicles at 
the tops of the ſtalks, are of a white colour, 
appear in June and July, and the ſceds ripen in 
Auguſt. i 
3. Round - leaved Stone Crop. The ſtalk is 
lender, weak, and infirm. The leaves are oval, 
obtuſe, fleſhy, and grow oppoſite to each other on 
the ſtalks. The flowers come out thinly from the 
rops of the ſtalks, are ſmall, of a whitiſh colour, 
appear in July, and the feeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 
4. Mountain Stone Crop. The ſtalk is erect, 
and three or four inches high. The. leaves are 
oval, gibbous, ſeſſile, of a greyiſh colour, and 
grow alternately. The flowers come out from 
the tops of the ſtalks in refiexed ſpikes, are 
ſmall, of a white colour, appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in September, 

5. Marſh Stone Crop. The ftalk is upright, 
lender, ſucculent, cf a reddiſh colour, and fix 
or eight inches long. The. leaves are longiſh, 
plane, a little rough, and full of juice. The 
flowers are formed into panicles at the top of 
the ſtalk, are of a red or purple colour, appear 
in July, and the {ceds ripen in Auguſt. 

6. Red Stone Crop. The ſtalk is erect, 
branching near the top, and about three inches 
high. The leaves are cylindrical, ſucculent, ob- 
tuſe, and grow alternately. The flowers come 
out in ſinall, erect tufts from the ends of the 
branches; they are of a reddiſh-purple colour, 
appcar in July, and the ſceds ripen in Au— 
guſt. ; 

7. Black Stone Crop. The ſtalk is vpright, 
branching, and about three inches high. The 
leaves are oblong, ſucculent, ſmooth, and ob- 
tuſe. The flowers come out in flat bunches 
from the tops of the ſtalks, and their cups are 
of a black or very dark-purple colour; the ger- 
mens have the hke blackith colour, but the 


guſt, and the ſceds ripen in September. 


Vor. II. 
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Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by ſtar- pointed, rough | 


petals are white; they appear in July and Au- 
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The LESSER HOUSELE EK. 


Theſe ſpecies may be raiſed by ſowing the Calin: 
ſeeds in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, 
or the ſpring following; and after they have 
flowered and ſcattered their ſeeds, plants enough 
for a ſucceſſion will ariſe without further trouble, 
except hoeing them up where they are in im- 
proper places, and keeping them clean from 
weeds, They will grow on gravelly, ſandy, ex- 
poſed places, and will flouriſh on the tops of 
walls, buildings, moiſt rocks, &c. if required. 

1. Prickly or Starry Sedum is titled, Sedum Titles. 
foliis plantuſculis angulatis, floribus lateralibus ſeſ- 
filibus ſolitariis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cotyledon 
ſtellata; John Bauhine, Sedum echinatum vel ſtel- 
latum, flore albo; and Columna, Semper vivum 
tertium. It grows naturally in Italy, Gaul, and 
Switzerland. 

2. Cepæa Houſeleek is, Sedum foliis planis, 
caule ramoſo, floribus paniculatis. . Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, ſimply, Cepea ; Moriſon, Sedum annuum 
album, oblongo portulace minoris folio. It grows 
naturally in Germany and the South of France. 

3. Round-leaved Stone Crop is, Sedum ſoliis 
oppeſitis ovatis obtuſis carnaſis, caule infirmo, flori- 
bus ſparſis. Sauvages calls it, Sedum foliis cor- 
aato-ovatis compreſſis ſapius eppoſitis, floribus ſpar- 

is; Wachendorf, Sedum foliis ſemiglobeſis ſubova- 
tis ſeſſulibus quadrifariam imbricatis; John Bau- 
hine, Sedum parvum, folio circinato, flore albo; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Sedum minus, folio circinulo; and 
Dalechamp, Aizoon daſyphyllum. It grows na- 
_ in Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. | 

4. Mountain Stone Crop is, Sedum caule erecto 
annuo, feoliis ovatis ſeffilibus alternis, md recurvd. 

Ray calls it, Sedum minimum non acre, flore allo. 
It grows naturally in moſt of the northern coun- 
tries of Europe. 

5. Marſh Stone Crop is, Sedum caule eres, 
foliis planiuſculis, pedunculiſque ſubpileſis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Sedum palufre ſubhirſutum pur- 
pureum; Cluſius, Sedum minus III. ſ. paluſtre ; 
and Oeder, Sedum paluſtre II. It grows naturally 
in meadows, moiſt rocks, and mountainous 
places in England, France, Germany, and the 
Pyrenees. | 

6. Red Stone Crop is, Sedum foliis fuſiformi- 
bus ſubdepreſſis, infimis quaternis, cym4 ſubquadri- 

dd, floribus pentandris, ſtaminibus reflexis. Haller 
calls it, Sedum foliis oblonge ovatis, floribus in ſum- 

mum caulem congeſtis, calyce rubente ; Ray, Sedum 

minimum montanum non acre, flore purpuraſcente 

parvo, ſemine ſtellato ; Caſpar Bauhine, Sedum 

ſaxatile, atro-rubentibus floribus; alſo, Sedum ar- 

venſe, flore rubente; allo, Sedum minus teretifolium 

alterum ; allo, Sedum minus teretifolium luteum. 
Magnol names it, Sedum annuum minimum ſtella- 

tum rubrum. It grows naturally in moſt of the 

ſouthern countries of Europe. 

7. Black Stone Crop is, Sedum ereum, flo- 
ribus corymbaſis faſtigiatis. It grows naturally on 
the Alps of Italy. 
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G CCC. 


S ENECIO, 


HERE is one Annual of this genus with 

which the Gardener is pretty well acquainted, 
and which perhaps he would be well pleaſed to 
have an infallible method of wholly extirpating 
from his garden. The only method for this is con- 
ſtantly to hoe up the young plants before they 
come to flower, and by ſuch diligence he wall 
find his ſtock every year diminith ; but ſome 
plants will continually ariſe in ſome part or other, 
as their ſeeds, by their downy crowns, are often 
conveyed to a very great diſtance. Several other 
Annuals alſo of this genus deſerve the ſame fate; 
whilſt thoſe worth cultivation are, 

1. The African Radiated Annual Groundſel. 

2. The European Radiated Annual Groundſel. 

2. The American Annual Grounſel. 

1. The African Annual Radiated Groundſel 
riſes with ſeveral herbaceous, branching ſtalks, to 
the height of about a yard. The leaves are pin- 
natifid, patent, and equal. The flowers termi- 
nate the ſtalks in bunches, are exceedingly ele- 
gant, large, and radiated ; the rays are of a fine 
purple colour, but the middle of the flower is 
yellow. This beautiful Annual will be in blow 
in July, and continue the ſucceſſion of flowers 
until the approach of winter. It is almcſt as 
ealily propagated as the Common Groundſel; 
and, like that, it will ſow its own ſeeds, which 
will conſtantly come up without further trouble. 

2. European Radiated Annual Groundlel. 


The ſtalk is herbaceous, weak, and branching. 


The leaves are long, and deeply cut into a 
multitude of narrow ſegments; their colour is 
a light-green, with a reddiſh nud-rib z and they 
are placed without order all over the plant. 
The flowers come out from the diviſions of the 
branches on long, hairy footſtalks; the rays are 
of a fine crimſon colour, but the center 1s yel- 
low; they will be in blow in July and Auguſt, 
and ripen their ſeeds in September. 

3. American Annual Groundſel. This ſpecies 
riſes with a round, herbaceous, hairy, erect, 
channelled ſtalk to the height of abour a yard. 
The leaves are long, embrace the ſtalk with 
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their baſe, and are cut or torn into a multitude 
of narrow ſegments. The flowers are produced 
from the tops of the branches; but they are de- 
nied that great ornament to theſe kind of flowers, 
the rays; they are of a dirty-white colour, will 
be in blow in July, and ripen their ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. 


The laſt two ſpecies muſt have their ſeeds Propagy. 
ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring. The tion. 


plants will readily ariſe; and, as they advance, 
care mult be taken to prevent their drawing up 
weak. Where they come up too cloſe, they mutt 
be thinned, be hardened to the air when the 
weather will permit, and have frequent, though 
moderate waterings. Here they may remain un- 
til all danger of bad weather is over; and after 
that, on ſome moiſt day, take up the plants, 
with a ball of earth to each root, and remove 
them to the places where they are deſigned to 
flower: T his ſhould be ſome warm border, and 
full upon the ſun, for the greater certainty of 
having their ſeeds perfected in the autumn. 

The firſt two ſpecies are very beautitul An- 
nuals ; but the third, having no rays to the 
flowers, is ſcarcely worth propagating. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Sexecio corollis ra- Tiles, 


diantibus, foliis pinnatifidis aqualibus patentiſſimis, 
rachi inferne anguſtatd. Commeline calls it, Mer 
Africanus annuus, ſenecionis foliis ; Volkamer, 
Facobea Aſricana luteſcens, fore amplo purpures 
elegantiſſimo, ſenecionis folio, It grows naturally 
in Ethiopia, ; 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Senecio corollis ra- 
diantibus, foliis pinnatifidis, laciniis linearibus. It 
grows naturally in moſt of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Senecio corollis nudis, 
feliis amplexicaulibus laceris, caule berbaceo erecto. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Senecio foliis 
lanceolatis amplexicaulibus levibus, acute finuatis 
denticulatis, caule herbaceo. Herman calls it, se- 
necio Americanus altiſſimus, blattarie ſive Hieracii 
folio. It grows naturally in North-America. 
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* E RE are two ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Ms 

1. Oriental Seſamum. 

2. Indian Seſamum. 

1. Oriental Se/amum. The ſtalk is thick, her- 


- baceous, firm, Iquare, and two feet high. The 


leaves are oblong, oval, entire, and grow oppo- | 


CCCI. 


OILY PURGING GRAIN. 


ſite to each other. The flowers are produced in 
looſe ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, and re- 
ſemble in ſhape thoſe ot the Fox-glove, but are 
white within; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


2. Indian Seſamum. The ſtalks are herba- 2 . 
ceous, upright, ſquare, firm, and two or three $,c.,um 


1 feet geſcribed . 
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feet high. The leaves ate of an oval, oblong 2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Seſamum foliis infe- 
figure; but the lower ones are cut into three | rioribus trifidis, Rumphius calls it, Seſamum Ju- 
arts. The flowers are produced from the tops | dicum; and Plukenet, Seſamum alterum, foliis 
of the ſtalks in looſe tpikes, are of a waitiſh | 7rifidis, Orientale, ſemine obſcuro. It grows na- 
colour, appear in July and Augüſt, and the | turally in India. 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. ; | 3 
Uſes of The leeds of theſe plants afford a prodigious Seſamum is of the claſs and order Didynamia 8 
we ſceds. quantity of oil, which was formerly kept in the Angioſpermia z and the characters are, 5 in th 
ſhops, but is now diſuſed. The oil, when old, 1. CaLyx is a very ſhort, monophyllous, up- Linnzan 
becomes mild, and by ſome is preferred before | right, permanent perianthium, divided into five Suſem. 
ſweet-oil to be eat with ſallads. In India the | fpear-ſhaped ſegmeats. The cha- 
ſceds are eat as food, after parching them over 2. Cos oA is one bell-ſhaped petal: The TOI 
the fire, or making them into puddings in the | tube is roundiſh, and almoſt the length of the 
manner of rice, &c. 72 calyx. The mouth is inflated, bell - ſnaped, ſpread- 
cute. They are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a hot- | ing, and large. The limb is cut into five ſeg- 
bed early in the ſpring. When they are fit to | ments, four of which are ſpreading, and nearly 
remove, each plant ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate | equal; the fifth is twice the length of the others, 
pot filled with light, rich earth, They mult be | qgyal, and ſtraight. 
then plunged into a bark-bed, and watered and Span mts we fur Graded: Hi Bite. 
ſhaded until they have taken foot: After this, ES. ſituated in the tube of the flower, of which 
oo muſt have more air, and be hardened by | the two interior ones are the ſhorteſt, having ob- 
egrees to the open air, when a ſhare of them jong. acute. erect anthers 
may be ſer abroad in ſome warm, well-ſheltered * ; aft | c 1. hat 
place; but a few of the ſtrongeſt plants ſhould + 1 e Nerf u 
be kept ſtill in the bed for ſeed, which ſeldom | men? a filiform, riſing ſtyle a little longer than 
ripens well, unleſs the plants are continued under the ſtamina; and a ſpear-ſhaped ſtigma divided 
the glaſſes, into two parallel parts, | 
Ae. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Seſamum foliis 5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, obſcurely four- 


Species, 


Deſerip- 
tion of 
Annual 


and 
Small 
Portugal 
Seſeli. 


ovato-oblongis integris. Van Royen calls it, Se- 
ſamum pedunculo inter duas glandulas ; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Seſamam velerum; and Tournefort, Di- 
gitalis Orientalis ſeſamum difia, It grows natu- 
rally in Ceylon and Malabar, 
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F this genus there are two known Annuals, 
called, 
1. Annual Seſeli. 
2. Small Portugal Scſeli. 
i. Annual Seſeli. The ſtalk is upright, branch- 
ing, and about two feet high. The leaves are 
divided into a multitude of narrow parts; and 


there is a ventricoſe, indented membrane, em- 


bracing the footſtalk of each leaf or branch. 
The flowers come out in umbels from the tops 
of the ſtalks, are of a white colour, appear in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 
guſt, 

2. Small Portugal Seſeli. The ſtalk riſes to 
about four inches high. The leaves are com- 
poſed of a multitude of narrow parts, are of a 
very acrid taſte, and have no membrane at the 
baſe of their footſtalks. The flowers come out 
from the tops of the ſtalks in ſmall umbels, 


appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen | 


in the autumn. 


cornered, compreſſed, acuminated capſule, con- 
taining four cells. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, and nearly 
oval. 
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Theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the Culture, 
ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. 
When they come up, they will require no 
trouble, except thinning them where they are 
too cloſe, and keeping them clean from weeds ; 
and after they have once flowered, and ſcattered 
the ſeeds, plants enough for a ſucceſſion will 
ſpontaneouſly ariſe. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Seſeli petiolis ra- Titles. 
meis membranaceis ventricaſis emarginatis. Vail- 
lant calls it, Fæniculum fylveſtre annuum, tragoſe- 
lini odore, umbella alba; and Caſpar Bauhine, Li- 
banotis tenuifolia Germanica, It grows naturally 
in Germany, France, and Italy. - 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Seſeli petiolis mem- 
brand deſtitutis. Tournefort calls it, Fæniculum 
Lufitanicum minimum acre ; Moriſon, Saxifraga 
annua acris, millefolii terreſtris folio tenuiſſimo ; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Ammoides, It grows natu- 
rally in Italy and Portugal. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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The plant 


deſcribed. 


Culture, 


Titles. 


Species. 


Little 
Field 
Madder 
deſcrided. 


Le aſt 
Wall 
Wood- 
roof 


deici ibed, 


Culture. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | 


which is an Annual, and was uſed for- 
merly to be arranged with the Purſlanes; but 
its ſtructure is now found to be altogether dif- 
ferent from thoſe flowers. 

The ſtalk is weak, and, unleſs ſupported, lies 
on the ground. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
long. moderately broad, convex, and of a lucid- 
green colour. The flowers grow ſingly on foot- 
ſtalks from the upper parts of the plants, and 
are of a red or purple colour, as it ſhall 
happen, from the ſeeds; they will flower ſooner 
or later, according as they have been brought 
forward in the ſpring. 

It is eaſily propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
a border of freſh, light earth. When they 'come 
up, the plants muſt be thinned where they ap- 
pear too cloſe; and this, except keeping them 
clean from weeds, and watering them in very dry 
weather, is all the trouble they will require. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it ſtands ſimply with the name, Seſuvium. In 
the former edition of the Species Plantarum it 
is termed, Portulaca foliis lanceolatis convexis, pe- 


| 
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dunculis unifloris, Plukenet calls it, Portulach 
Curaſſavica, anguſto longo lucidoque folio, procum- 
bens, floribus rubris; Plumier, Portulaca marina 
latifolia, flore ſuave - rubente ; Sloane, Portulaca 
aizoides maritima procumbens, flore purpureo ; and 
Rumphius, Halimus Indicus. It grows naturally 
on the coaſt of India. 


Seſuvium is of the claſs and order Tcoſandria Clafs and 


Trigymia ; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a campanulated, monophyllous tbe Lin- 


perianthium, divided into five oval, acute ſeg- 
ments, that are withering and coloured on their 
inner ſide. 
2. Cokor LA. There is none. 
3. STAMINA are many awl-ſhaped filaments, 
ſhorter than the calyx, having roundiſh antheræ. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
and of (for the moſt part) three capillary, erect 
ſtyles, the length of the ſtamina, with ſimple 
ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM 1s an oval, trilocular cap- 
ſule. 
6. SRMINx A. The ſeeds are roundiſh, a little 
flat, and have a longiſh edge. 
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F this genus there are two Annuals, en- 
titled, 

1. Little Field Madder. 

2. Leaſt Wall Woodroof. 

1. Little Field Madder. The ſtalks are jointed, 
trailing, and eight or ten inches long. The 
leaves are ſhort, hairy, acute, and grow in whorls 
round the ſtalks. The flowers are produced from 
the tops of the ſtalks in ſmall bunches, under 
which are fituated ſeveral ſmall leaves diſpoſed 
in a radiated manner : The flowers are of a blue 
colour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 

2. Leaſt Wall Woodroof. The ſtalks are 
trailing, and five or fix inches long. The leaves 
are oval, and ſpear-ſhaped ; the lower ones are 


produced in whorls, and the upper ones grow 


oppolite to each other, The flowers are pro- 
duced by pairs on footſtalks ariſing from the 
wings of the leaves; they are of a pale-yellow 
colour, appear in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguſt, 

Theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, or 
the ſpring following; and after they come up, 
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they will require no trouble, except thinning 
them where they are too cloſe, and keeping them 
clean from weeds. They are ſeldom admitted 
into gardens, unleſs where a general collection 
of plants is to be found; and after they have 
flowered, and the ſeeds are ſcattered, they will 


become as weeds all over the garden. 
1. Little Field Madder is titled, SHerardia Tires, 


feliis omnibus verticillatis, floribus terminalibus. - 
Dillenius calls it, fimply, Sherardia ; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Rubeola arvenſis repens cæruiea; John 
Bauhine, Rubia parva, flore ceruleo ſe ſpargens ; 
and Parkinſon, Rubecla minor pratenſis cerulea. 
It grows naturally among the corn in England 
and moſt parts of Germany. 

2. Leaſt Wall Woodroof is, Sherardia foliis 
floralibus binis oppoſitis binis floribus. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Aſperula verticillata luteola; Co- 
lumna, Aſperula verticillata muralis minima; and 
Buxbaum, Gallicum minimum, ſeminibus oblongis. 


It grows naturally on old walls in Italy and at 
Conſtantinople. 


. 
Sherardia is of the claſs and order Tetrandria . 
Monogynia; and the characters are, ; 
1. Cal vx is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, L10nn*? 

| | placed 
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laced above the germen, and indented in four 
points at the top. 

2. CoroLLa is one funnel-ſhaped petal. The 
tube is cylindrical and long. The limb is plane, 
and divided into four acute parts. 

. STAMINA are four filaments placed at the 
top of the tube, having ſimple antherz. _ 

4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of an oblong, didy- 


mous germen ſituated below the calyx, and a 
filiforme, bifid ſtyle, with capitated ſtigwas. 

5. PrRICAR IM. There is none. The fruit 
is oblong, coronated, and divided longitudinally 
into two parts. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, oblong, 
three-pointed at the top, convex on one ſide, 
and plane on the other. 
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SIC TOS, SINGLE-SEEDED CUCUMBER: 


F this genus are, 3 

Specier. O 1. Angular- leaved Single - ſeeded Cu- 
| cumber. | 

2. Jagged-leaved Single-ſeeded Cucumber. 
The 1. Angular - leaved Single- ſeeded Cucumber. 
common The ſtalk is trailing, and divides into many 
Yellow branches, which are poſſeſſed of tendrils that lay 
hold on every thing that is near them, and which, 
if ſupported, will grow to fifteen or ſixteen feet 
high. The leaves are large and angular, of a 


deep- green colour, and grow on moderately-long | 


footſtalks. The flowers come out in cluſters 
from the ſides of the branches, which are elevated 
on longiſh footſtalks ; they are ſmall, of a pale- 
ſulphur colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

and 2. Jagged - leaved Single- ſeeded Cucumber. 

7 4 The ſtalks are trailing, branching, and poſſeſſed 

Mallow Of tendrils. The leaves are large, and finely 

deſcribed, jagged or deeply cut into many ſegments. The 
flowers come out in cluſters from the ſides of 
the branches, are of a pale-yellow colour, appear 
in July and Augult, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

Calture, The firſt ſpecies is a hardy Annual, and is pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, or the ſpring following, in 
the places where they are. deſigned to remain. 
When the plants come up, they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds ; which 1s all the trouble they 
will require. 

The ſecond ſpecies is more tender, and is 
raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a hot-bed in. the 
ſpring. When the plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted to a ſecond hot-bed, 
where they muſt be watered and ſhaded at firſt, 
but afterwards ſhould have more air. In hot 
weather the glaſſes may be finally taken off, and 
watering them in ſuch ſeaſons mult not be neg- | 
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lected; but if much rain ſhould happen, they 
muſt be covered with glaſſes as before, which 
will cauſe a better certainty of obtaining good 
ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. | 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Sicyos foliis an- Tiles; 
gulatis. Dillenius calls it, Bryonioides flore & 
frutiu minore; Plukenet, Cucumis bryonioides Biſ- 
nagarica, frufiu parvo; and Herman, Cucumis 
Canadenſis monoſpermos, fructu echinato, It grows 
naturally in Canada and Mexico. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Sicyos foliis laciniatis. 
Plumier calls it, Sicioides fructu echinato, foliis la- 
ciniatis. It is a native of the warmer parts of 
America. 


Sicyos is of the claſs and order Monoecia Syn- Claſh 


geneſia; and the characters are, and order 
I. Male Flowers. Ee 


1. CaLyvx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped pe- Syflem. 
rianthium, indented in five awl-ſhaped points at + ag 
the top. | . 

2. COROLLA is one bell-ſhaped petal growing 
to the calyx, and divided into five oval ſeg- 
ments. 

3- STAMINA are five united filaments, with 
the like number of antheræ. 


II. Female Flowers. 


1. CALYX is a perianthium like that of the 
male, but deciduous, and fits upon the ger- 
men. 1 
2. CorROoLLA. The ſame as the Male. 

3. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval germen ſitu- 
ated below the calyx, a cylindrical ſtyle, and a 
thickiſh, trifid ſtigma. 

4. PERICARPIUM is an oval, prickly berry, 
containing one cell, | 

5. SEMEN. The ſced is ſingle, and nearly 
oval. 
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HIS genus comprehends the Malvinda 

| and the Abutilon of Authors. Moſt of 

the ſpecies are Annuals or Biennials, or ſuch 

other plants as, although they are Perennials in 

their own hot country, become Annuals with 
us. The beſt of them are, 

1. The Abutilon, or Common Yellow Mallow. 

2. Indian Abutilon, or Yellow Mallow. 

3. Small-flowering Yellow Mallow. 

4. Pendulous-fruited Abutilon. 

5. Creſted Abutilon. 

6. Starry-fruited Abulilon. 

7. Jamaica Abutilon. 

8. Large-leaved American Abutilon. 

9. Yellow Indian Sida. 

10. Starry Alder-leaved Indian Mallow. 

11. Bicorned Indian Mallow. 

12. Betony-leaved Indian Mallow. 

13. Capitated Indian Mallow. 

1. The Abutilon, or Common Yellow Mallow, 
will grow to the 2 of about four or five 
feet. The ſtalk is thick and robuſt, woolly, and 
branching near the top. The leaves are ſoft 
and woolly, of a roundiſh, heart-ſhaped figure, 
but pointed; are large, ſoft to the touch, of a 
whitiſh colour, and have their edges lightly in- 
dented. The flowers appear in ö are of 
a yellow colour, are produced from the wings of 
the leaves on long footſtalks, and will be ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds in October. 

2. Indian Abutilon, or Yellow Mallow. The 
ſtalk is more tender than that of the former 


Abutilon ſpecies, and hairy. The leaves are large, whitiſh, 
deſcribed. of a cordated figure, and are ſo divided as nearly 


to form a lobed leaf. The flowers are yellow, 
and, by the aſſiſtance of a good hot-bed in the 
ſpring, may be made to blow in Auguſt, and 
ripen their leeds in October. : 

3. Small- flowering Yellow Mallow. This has 
much the reſemblance of the preceding ſpecies. 
The leaves are cordated, but undivided, are 
whitiſh, ſoft to the touch, and full of veins. 
The flowers are ſmaller, and ſtand upon longer 
footſtalks. This plant muſt have the care of a 
| hot-bed in the ſpring, to cauſe it to blow 
in Auguſt. 

4. Fendulous - fruited Abutilon. This ſpecies 
hath ſoft, downy, cordated leaves, which are di- 
vided ſo as to be nearly lobated, and their edges 
are indented. The flowers are ſmall, and of little 
beauty; and to cauſe it to perfect its ſeeds in 
the autumn, it muſt be forwarded by a good 
hot-bed in the ſpring. 

5. Creſted-fruited Abutilon. The leaves are 
of different figures, though all of them are more 
or leſs angular. The lower leaves are chiefly 
cordated, but thoſe above are haſtated, and many 

of them are ſhaped a little like a violin. The 
flower is beautiful, ſomewhat reſembles that of 
the Lavatera, and is ſucceeded by a creſted 
fruit. 

6. Starry - fruited Autilon ariſes with an erect, 
ſmooth ſtalk to the height of about five or ſix 
feet. The leaves are large, of an oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped figure, of a light-green colour on their 


INDIAN MALLOW. 


| upper ſurface, but downy underneath, have their 
edges entire, and, on the whole, a little re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Periploca. 
white, are produced in panicles, have long and 


fruit. | 


woolly ſtalk, ornamented hy very large, oblong, 
cordated leaves, which are downy, vadivides 
ſerrated on their edges, and placed on very long 
footſtalks on the branches. 


in May, and, at the approach of winter, move that 
the plants (for they will readily come up) into ſPecies. 


The flowers are 
flender footſtalks, and are ſucceeded by a ſtarry 


7. Jamaica Abutilon has a ſtrong, robuſt, Jamaica; 


The flowers are 
large, of a beautiful-yellow colour, and require 
the ſtrifteſt care of the hot-bed to bring them 
into full blow before the winter comes on, 4 

8. Large- leaved American Abutilon ariſes with Lak 
a robuſt, rough, woolly ſtalk. The leaves are leaved 
very large, and roundiſh, though they are in- American 
clined to a cordated figure; they are pointed, ile. 
have their edges entire, and on the whole make 
a noble appearance, 

This ſpecies is a Biennial, and the beſt way to c1;7.. 
raiſe it is to ſow the ſeeds in pots, or boxes, tion of 


the green-houſe, or under an hot-bed frame, 
Let them have as much free air as poſſible all 
winter, and in April plant them out where they 
are deſigned to blow. This will be about July, 
and they will ripen their ſeeds in the autumn, at 
which time the ſtalks decay. 

9. Yellow Indian Sida ariſes with a robuſt, Yellow 
branching ſtalk to the height of about three feet. lad 
The leaves are long, pointed, and their figure is Þ/cibe, 
nearly oval, but indented at the bottom in an 
heart-like manner; they are downy, ſoft to the 
touch, and have their edges elegantly ſerrated. 
The flowers are produced from the boſoms of 
the leaves, and the extremities of the branches, 
on ſimple footſtalks; they are of a pale but de- 
licate yellow colour, and the time of flowering 
will be in September, if the care of a good hot- 
bed has forwarded the plants in the ſpring ; 
and provided that, at the approach of cold, they 
are removed into the green-houſe or ſtove, they 
will continue flowering the greateſt part of the 
winter. 

10, Starry Alder-leaved Indian Mallow ariſes Deſcrip- 
with a ſmall, ſlender ſtalk to the height of about dent 
two feet. The leaves are roundiſh, plaited, and 1 
their edges are beautifully ſerrated; they ſtand leaved 
on long footſtalks, are of a light colour, and 6 
their under - fide is a little hairy. The flowers 
are produced from the footſtalks of the leaves 
on ſlender footſtalks; ſometimes they are pro- 
duced ſingly, or at moſt three or four will be 
found growing together. They will be in blow 
in Auguſt, are of a pale- yellow colour, and will 
continue in ſueceſſion until the early froſts ad- 
vance; and if, a little before that time, they are 
removed into the green-houſe or ſtove, they will 
continue flowering the greateſt part of the win- 
ter, and produce good leeds in plenty. 

11. Bicorned Indian Mallow riſes with an aud =, 
ere, branching ſtalk to abcut a yard in height. . 
The leaves are cordated, nearly W a Mallow, 

ght- 


— 


- 


ANNU AL FLOW ERS. 


light-green colour, downy, of a velvety touch, 


brevioribus. In the Flora Zeylanica it is termed, 
have their edges ſerrated, and are placed on long Abutilon Indicum, flore luteo minore. It grows na- 
ſootſtalks on the branches. The flowers are | turally in India. ; 
ſmall, of a pale-yellow colour, and are produced 4. Pendulous - fruited Abutilon is called, Sida 
from the wings of the ſtalks on long tootltalks. | foliis cordatis, ſublobatis crenatis tomentofis, cap- 
If managed Ike the preceding ſpecies, it will ſulis cernuis inflatis multilocularibus crenalis repan- 
flower at the lame time, and produce good | dis. Dillenius calls it, Abutilon veſicarium criſ- 
ſceds. pum, floribus melinis parvis. It grows naturally 
peſerip-. _. 12 Betony-leaved Indian Mallow. This is a | in many parts of America. | 7 ; 
on of Jow trailing plant, and the branches are nume- | 5. Creſted Abutilon is, Sida foliis angulatis, 
Stonv- rous, ſlender, and of a light-brown colour. The inferioribus cordatis, ſuperioribus panduriformibus, 
leaved Jeaves are of an oblong, oval figure; they are | capſulis multilocularibus, Dillenius calls this, 
ſmall, have their edges ſerrated, are hairy on | Abutilon lavateræ fore, frutlu criſtato. It is a 
their under-ſide, and are placed on ſhort foot- | native of Mexico, . 
ſtalks. J he flowers are of a bright - ſcarlet co- 6. Starry-fruited Abutilon is, Side foliis oblon- 
tour, are ſmall, and are produced from the ends | gis integerrimis, caule paniculato. Dillenius calls 
of the branches in cluſters; they will be in | it, Abutilon Nr acutioris folio, fructu ſtel- 
blow in Auguſt, and will be ſucceeded by rough, | lato. It is ah inhabitant of Jamaica. 
| briltly ſeeds. 7. Jamaica Abutilon is, Sida foliis cordatis ob- 
An 13. Capitated Indian Mallow riſes with a | longis indiviſis, capſulis multilocularibus longitudine 
ladias rough, prickly, branching ſtalk to the hoſes of | calycis, loculis lanceolatis. This is the Abutilon 
Mallow. about four feet. The leaves are of different | veficarium, flore Iuteo, majus, of Plumier. It 
figures, ſome of them being nearly cordated, | grows naturally in Jamaica. 
others angular, and a third fort divided into 8. Large - leaved American Abutilon is, Sida 
three or five obtuſe lobes ; they have their edges | foliis ſubrotundo - cordatis acuminatis integerrimis. 
indented, and are of a pale-green colour; all of | Plumier calls it, Abutilon ampliſſimo folio, caule 
them are rough and hairy, and placed on long | villoſo. It grows in South-America. 
tooſtalks on the branches. T he flowers are pro- . Yellow Indian Sida is, Sida folits cordato- 
duced from the wings of the ſtalks in round | oblongis ſerratis, ſtipulis ſetaceis, axillis ſubſpinoſis. 
heads; they are (mall, of a pale-yellow colour, Commeline and cone call it, Alcea, carpint 
will be in blow in Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by | folio, Americana fruteſcens, floſculis Iuteis, ſemine 
prickly ſeeds, duplici roſtro, It grows naturally in the Eaſt and 
Culture, All theſe ſpecies are eaſily raiſed by ſeeds. | Wet Indies. 

The firſt-mentioned is the Common Abutilcn, or 10, Starry Alder-leaved Indian Mallow is, Sida 
Yellow Mallow; a well-known plant. Sow the | folits orbiculatis plicatis ſerratis. Dillenius terms 
ſeeds in almoſt any place, ſituation, or foil, and | it, Malvinda ftellata alnifolia. It grows com- 
they will come up; and afterwards the plants | mon in the Weſt-Indies. 
will flower, and ſhed their feeds, and produce a 11. Bicorned Indian Mallow is, Sida foliis 
ſucceſſion without further trouble. cordatis ſubangulis ſerratis villaſis. Dillenius terms 

The other ſpecies ſhould be ſown early in | it, Matva bicornis, Ballotes folio molli, It grows 
March in a good hotbed ; and when the plants | common art the Cape of Good Hope. 
are about three inches high, they ſhould be 12, Betony-leaved Indian Mallow is, Sida fo- 
pricked out into another hotbed. They muſt be | is ovalibus retuſis ſerratis, ſtipulis linearibus ci- 
uſed to the air, and hardened by degrees; and liatis, ſeminibus muricatis. Sloane terms it, Malva 
afterwards, on a moiſt day, they ſhould be planted | minor ſupina, betonice folio, flore coccineo ſeminibus 
out with a ball of earth at each root, in the | a/peris, It is a native of Jamaica. 
places where they are deſigned to remain: Tho- 13. Capitated Indian Mallow is, Sida capitulis 
it may not be improper to ſet ſome plants of the | pedunculatis triphyllis ſeptemfloris.s Van Royen 
Yellow Indian Sida, and the Shrubby ſorts, in | calls it, Malva caule erefio hiſpido, foliis erefiis 
pots, to continue their flowers in beauty, if a | crenatis difformibus. It grows in moiſt places in 
2 is fond = theſe rw of plants; and by | the Caribbees. | 
this management ſome of them may be continu 
three of thy wide, F Sida is of the claſs and order Aenadepbis Po. Claſs and 

Tu. 1. The Abutilon, or Common Yellow Mallow, Handria; and the characters are, * 

is termed, Sida foliis ſubrotundo-cordatis indiviſis, 1. CaLvx is a five- pointed, angular, perma- 1 
pedunculis folio brevioribus, capſulis multiloculari- | nent perianthium. | Syſtem. 
bus, cerniculis bifidis. This is the Althea of 2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five emarginated pe- The cha. 
Theophraſtus. Cammerarius calls it, Alibza | tals, which coaleſce at their baſe. racers. 
al:era, five abutilon. It grows common in moſt 3. STAMINA are numerous filaments ; Theſe 
parts of America, 2 are joined together at the bottom in a column; 

2. Indian Abuti/on, or Yellow Mallow, is, Sida | above they — open, and have roundiſh an- 

foliis cordatis ſublobatis, ſtipulis reflexis, pedunculis | there. 
longioribus, capſulis multilocularibus ſcabris calyce 4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of an orbicular germen, 
longioribus. I his is the Abutilen Indicum of Mo- | and a ſhort, multifid ſtyle, with many ſtigmas. 
riſon, John Bauhine, and others. It grows na- 5. PerRICARPIUM is a roundiſh, acuminated 
turally in India. b | capſule of five or more cells, 

3. Small flowering Yellow Mallow is, Sida fo- 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are roundiſh, and acu- 
liis cordatis indiviſis, ſtipulis reflexis, pedunculis | minated; on one ſide they are convex, on the 
longioribus, capſulis multilocularibus birſutis calyce | | 


other angular, 
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Specier. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Mountain 


Roman, 


and 


Egyptian 


Iron- 


Wort. 


Species. 


KF. 


$IDERITIS 


O this genus there are three ſhort - lived 
ſpecies, called, 

1. Mountain Iron-Wort. 

2. Roman Iron- Wort. 


3. Agyptian Iron-Wort. 


1. Mountain Iron- Wort. The talk is herba- 
ceous, branching, and procumbent, The leaves 
are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, downy, and fit cloſe 
to the ſtalks. The flowers come out from the 
ends of the ſtalks in whorled ſpikes ; they are 
of a blackiſh - purple or iron colour, having a 
mixture of yellow in the center; they appear 
in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn, | 

2. Roman Iron- Wort. The ſtalks are weak, 
herbaceous, branching, hairy, and lie on the 
ground. The leaves are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, nar- 
row, hairy, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The 


flowers come out from the ends of the branches 


in whorled ſpikes, are of a yellow colour, ap- 
pear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. 

3. Xgyptian Iron-Wort. The ſtalk is up- 
right, ſimple, very woolly, and about fix or 
eight inches high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
obtuſe, ſlightly ſerrated on their edges, hairy, 
woolly, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks in long 
ſpikes, are of a dark violet - colour, appear in 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
turn, 


CCCVII. 


IR GN. WO XT. 


Theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, 
or the ſpring following. If they are ſown in 
the autumn, the ſoil ſhould be naturally dry, 
light, and the place well defended ; for they fre- 
quently come up before winter, and without 
theſe precautions are liable to be deſtroyed. In 
the ſpring they muſt be thinned where they are 


too cloſe, and be conſtantly kept clean from 


weeds; and this is all the trouble they will re- 
quire. 
1. Mountain Iron-Wort 1s titled, Sideritis her- 


bacea decumbens ebraticata, calycibus corolli majo- 


ribus ſpinofis, labio ſuperiore triſido. In the Hier- 
tus Cliffort. it is termed, Cunila calycum labio 
ſpinoſo, ſuperiere trifido, inferiore bipartito. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Sideritis montana, parvo va- 
rioque flore; and Columna, Sideritis montana, par- 
vo flore nigro purpureo, capite medio croceo. It 
grows naturally in Italy. 

2. Roman Iron- wort is, Sideritis herbacea ebrac- 
teata, calycibus ſpinofis, lacinia ſuperiore majore 
ovat4, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Cunila 
calycum lacinid ſuperiore latiori ovato trinervi. John 
Bauhine calls it, Sideritis genus verticillis ſpinofis ; 
and Moriſon, Sideritis, verticillis ſpinaſis, minor 
procumbens. It grows naturally in moſt of the 
ſouthern countries of Europe. 

3. AÆgyptian Iron-wort is, Sideritis foliis cor- 
datis obtuſis villoſis, calycibus muticis lanatis, ſpicd 


longd, caule ereclo. It grows naturally in Ægypt 
and Paleſtine, | 
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S ILE NE. 


II E Annuals of this genus are, 
1, Small Corn Catch-Fly, or Engliſh Cam- 
pion. | 
2. Portugal Catch-Fly. 
. Hairy Variegated - lowered Campion, or 
Dwarf Lychnis. Hee 

Hairy Viſcous Nocturnal Campion. 
. Gallican Campion. Te 
. Ceraſtoide Campion. 
. Mutable Campion. 
$, Great Corn Catch-Fly, or Campion. 
9. Conical Campion. 
10. Behen Campion. 
11. Spaniſh Campion. 
12. Sicilian Campion. 
13. Night- lowering Catch-Fly. 
14. Antirrhine Catch-Fly. 
15. Small Red-flowercd Catch-Fly, 
16, Smooth Yi/cago. 
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CATCH-FLY, 


CCCVIII. 


or CAMPI ON. 


17. Port Campion. 
18, Cretan Lychnis, or Catch - Fly. 
19. Broad- leaved Campion, or Lobel's Catch- 
Fly. 
20. Quadrifid Catch-Fly. 
21. Narbonne Catch-Fly. 
22. Rock Catch-Fly. 
23. Green-flowered Catch Fly. 


Culture. 


Titles, 


1. Small Corn Catch- Fly, or Campion. This Deſef p- 


in ſome parts of England. The leaves are oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, and hairy. The flowers are white, 
grow ere, have undivided petals, come out by 
different ſowings moſt part of the ſummer, and 
the ſeeds ripen in their regular ſucceſſion. 


is a ſmall Annual that comes up among the corn tion © 


malt 


Corn 


1. Portugal Catch-Fly. The ſtalk is viſcous, . 
ſlender, branching, and about a foot and a half C tcb— 
high. The leaves are oval, ſpear - ſhaped, and xy. 
hairy. The flowers are of a reddiſn colour, 


grow 


* 
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Deſcrip- 
non of th: 
Hairy 
Varie- 
gate a 


fowered, 


and 
Hairy 
Viſcous 


Campiosg . 


Varieties. 


Gallic, 


Cereſ- 
toice, 


ard 
Mutable 
Campion 
deſcribed, 


Gre 


Corn 


Catch. fly 


deſcribed, 


Conie, 


— 


ow alternately, having indented petals, and 
— different ſowings come out moſt part of 
the ſummer, and the ſeeds ripen accordingly. 

3. Hairy Varicgated - flowered Campion, or 
Dwarf Lychnis. The ſtalks are channelled, 
hairy, and divide into many branches, The leaves 
are oval, ſpear-ſhaped,. hairy, and grow oppoſite 
to each other, ſitting cloſe, without any footſtalks. 
The flowers come out in ſhort ſpikes from the 
ends of the branches, and grow alternately ; their 
colour is a bright-purple, having a white edging ; 
they come out by different ſowings of the ſeeds 
from May until the end of autumn, and . ripe 
their ſeeds accordingly. | 

4. Hairy Viſcous Nocturnal Campion. The 
ſtalk is hairy, branching, and about a foot high. 
The leaves are narrow, ſpear- ſhaped, concave, 
rigid, hairy, and grow oppoſite by pairs. The 
flowers are produced in ſpikes from the ends of 
the branches; they are turned one way, and ſit 
cloſe, without any pedicles; they are of a dark- 
purple colour, and their petals are bifid; they 
are cloſed in the day- time, but open in evenings, 
and continue open all night; they ſhew them- 
ſelves by different ſowings from May until the 
end of ſuminer, and produce plenty of good 
leeds for a ſucceſſion. 


There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies ; 


ſuch as, 
The White-flowered, 
The Pale-purple, 
The Smooth-leaved, 

The Taller, &c. 

5. Gallic Campion, This is a low, hairy plant, 
dividing into a few branches. The leaves. are 
oblong, wedge-ſhaped, obtuſe, and fir cloſe, hav- 
ing no footſtalks. The flowers are produced in 
ſhort ſpikes, and all of them turn one way; their 
petals are undivided, and their calyces ſtriated ; 
they are ſmall, of a fleſh-colour, and may be 
brought to flower from May to the end of 
ſummer. 

6, Ceraſtoide Campion. The ſtalks are hairy, 
rigid, and branching. The leaves are oblong; 
ſpear- ſnaped, hoary, and reſemble thoſe of Mouſe- 
ear Chickweed. The flowers come out alter- 
nately on very ſhort footſtalks ; their petals are 
divided into two parts, their cups are hairy, and 
they appear great part of the ſummer. 

7. Mutable Campion. This is a low Annual, 
which comes up among the corn in ſome parts of 
England. The leaves are narrow, and ſpear - 
ſhaped. The flowers are very ſmall, and of a 
white colour; their petals are bifid, their cups 
angular, and the plant may be made to flower at 
any time of the ſummer. 

8. Great Corn Catch-fly, or Campion. The 
ſtalks are branching, thick, viſcous at the 
joints, and grow to near two feet high. The 
leaves are narrow, acute, and fit clole to the 
ſtalks. The flowers are ſmall, and of a red co- 
lour ; their petals are undivided, and their cups 
ſtriped; they come out from the ends of the 
branches among our corn in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt; but by ſowing the ſeeds late 
in the ſpring, it may be made to flower in the 
end of autumn. | 

9. Conic Campion. The ſtalks are ſmooth, 
thick at the joints, and divide into a few bran- 
ches. The leaves are oblong, ſharp-pointed, 
imooth, and ſoft to the touch. The flowers are 


moderately large, and of a full-red colour; their 


perals are bifid, and their cups turgid and ftriated 
they come out great part of the ſummer, and 


are ſucceeded by conical capſules, containing 
the ſeeds. 
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10, Behen Campion, The reot is tough. The Beber, 
ſtalks are about a foot and a haif high, and di- 
ee into many branches. The leaves are narrow, 
oblong, ſpear- ſhnaped, pointed, and grow oppo- 
fire to each Per. at he Joints. The Pars 
are very ſmall, and hang drooping; their colour 
is inclining to a purple, having white antheræ; 
they come out in May, and continue in ſucceſ- 
ſion to the end of autumn. 

11. Spaniſh Campion. This hath a forked $paiin;, 
ſtalk, with ſwelling, viſcaus joints. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, viſcid, and hairy. The flowers 
come out from the ends of the branches on very 
ſhort footſtalks; they grow ere& in ſmooth, 
netted cups, their petals are indented, and they 
| make their appearance the greateſt part of the 

ſummer. 1 

12. Sicilian Campion. The ſtalks are many, Sicilian, 

branching, trailing, unleſs ſupported, and about Camvion 
a foot and a half long. The leaves are oval, elised. 
acute-pointed, and grow. oppoſite to each other. 
The flowers are large, and of a bright-red co- 
lour; they come out lingly from the wings of 
the ſtalks in May and June, having large, in- 
flated cups, and are ſucceeded by large, pendu- 
lent capſules, containing the ſeeds. 

13. Night-flowering Catch-fly. The ſtalk is Night: 
thick, ſoaked, glutinous, and eight or nine inches flowering, 
high. The leaves are oblong, grow by pairs, 
and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The 
flowers come out from the ends of the branches 
they are of a red colour, ſmall, and two or three 
only grow together ; they appear in June among 
our corn, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

The flowers of this ſpecies are open only in 
nights. 

14. Antirrbine Catch- fly. The ſtalk is thick, Anr'r- 
divides by pairs, and is about a foot and a half ide, 
high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, undivided, 
ciliated, grow by pairs, and much reſemble thoſe 
of Snap-Dragon. The flowers come out from 
the ends of the branches, growing erect, in oval 
cups; their petals are indented, and they open 
in evenings, like the former. © al 

15. Small Red-flowering Catch-fly. The ftalk $malt 
is ſmoot h, erect, glutinous, and about nine inches Red- | 
high. The leaves are ſmooth, ſpear ſhaped, and ares, 
grow oppoſite to each other at the joints. The {G1 
flowers are red, but they are fo ſmall as hardly 
to be diſtinguiſhed. 

16. Smooth Viſcago. This hath a ſmocth, viſ- Smooth 
cous, thickiſh, forked ſtalk, about a foot high. Viſcagr, 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and ſmooth. I he 
flowers are produced in panicles from the ends of 
the branches, but they are ſmaller than the 
former; their petals at beſt are exceeding ſhort, 
but their edges are indented, and ſometimes the 
limb is wanting; ſo that when the flower is in its 
higheſt perfection, no appearance of one is to 
be ſeen. 7 | 

Theſe two ſorts are only for curioſity and ob- 
ſervation, not for beauty, as their flowers, when 
in extreme perfection, are hardly diſcernible. 

17. Port Campion. The ſtalks are forked, 
ſmooth, and about ſeven or eight inches high. 2 * 
The leaves are very narrow, ſmooth, and acute. 
The flowers grow ſingly from the diviſions of 
the branches on long, ſlender footſtalks, having 
ſtriped cups; their petals are bifid, but they are 
ſmall, and almoſt of as inconſiderable ſhow as the 
two preceding. 

18. Cretan Catch-fly. The ſtalk is ſlender, _ 
erect, forked, ſmooth, ſwelling, and viſcous at Catch fy 
the joints. The leaves are oblong, oval, and deſcribed, 
much reſemble thoſe of the Daiſy. The flowers 
are of adelightful purple colour; their petals are 

4 D bifid, 
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bifid, and, being moderately large, look very | The laſt three ſorts being Biennials, the ſeeds 
beautiful. — ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, in the places where 
Variety, There is a variety of this ſpecies with red | they are deſigned to remain; for they thrive 
3 flowers. g | much better when unmoleſted, than if they had 
par] 19. Broad-leaved Campion, or Lobel's Catch= | been tranſplanted, When they come up, nothing 
Campion ffy- This plant is ſo common as to be Known |} more is to be done than to thin them to proper 
deicribed. by almott every body. The ſtalks are ſmooth, | diſtances, keeping them clean from weeds, wa- 
viſcous a little below the joints, branching; and | tering them in dry weather, and early the ſum- 
about a foot and a half high. The lower leaves | mer following they will flower and perfect their 
are broad, ſpear-ſhaped, oval, and ſmooth ; the | ſeeds, WO 
upper ones are heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, grow op- | The ſeeds of all the ſorts, if permitted to 
polite to each other, and {it cloſe, having no foot- | ſcatter, will grow and produce plants enough 
ſtalks. The flowers come out in bunctes from | for a ſucceſſion without any trouble; but as they 
the ends of the branches, and by different ſow- | often come up in improper places, the beſt wa 
ings may be made to ſhew themſelves all the | will be to gather the ſeeds regularly, and obſerve 
ſummer, the due times of ſowing them. 
: The varieties of this ſpecies are, 1. Small Corn Catch-fly, or Engliſh Campion, 
7 N The Red, which is the moſt common, is titled, Silene hirſuta, petalis integerrimis, floribus 
mus The White, erectis, fructibus reflexis peduntulatis alternis. Dil- 
T he Purple. lenius calls it, Viſcago ceraſtii foliis, vaſculis pen- 
Quadrifd 20, Quadrifid Catch-fly. The ſtalks are up- | dulis Anglica; Vaillant, Lychnis fylveſtris birſuta 
right, glutinous, and divide by pairs. The leaves | annua, flore minore albo; and Ray, Lychnis 61. 
are narrow, ſmooth, and recurved. The flowers | veſtris flore albo minimo. It grows naturally in 
are moderately large, grow on footſtalks, are | the corn-fields near Colcheſter, and other parts of 
of a pure- white colour, and each petal is quadri- | England. 
fid, or cut in ſuch a manner as to appear as if | 2. Portugal Catch-fly is, Silene hirſuta, petalis 
compoſed of four lobes; they come out in June | dentatis, floribus erefiis, frufibus divaricato-reflexis 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in September, alterms. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Si- 
and 21. Narbonne Catch fly. This plant is a Bien- | ene floribus alternis, petalorum limbis integris cre- 
Narboorne njal, The ſtalk is round, ſwelling at the joints, fnatic. Dillenius calls it, Viſcago hirſuta Lnſita- 
Catct-Bly, clammy, divides by pairs, and is about a foot and | mica, flellato fore. It grows common in Luſi- 
a half high. The leaves are ſpear- ſnaped, nar- | tanta. 
row, ſmooth, and grow round the ſtalks in | 3. Hairy Variegated-flowered Campion, or 
cluſters. The flowers come out ſingly from the | Dwarf Lychnis, is, Silene petalis integerrimis ſub- 
wings of the leaves, without any footltalks ; their | rotunars, fructibus ereflis alternis. Sauvages calls 
colour is red, and their petals are cut into two | it, Silene ſpicd incurvd uno verſu florida, foliis 
arts; they appear in May, and are ſucceeded imis ſpathulatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Lychnis ſylveſtris 
y oblong, viſcous capſules, containing ripe ſeeds | /anugine/a minor; Ray, Lychnis hirſuta, flore ele- 
in July. ganter variegato; and Dodart, Lychnis hirſuta 
Rock, 22, Rock Campion is a Biennial, The ſtalks | minor, fore variegato. It grows naturally in Spain, 
Campion, are upright, ſmooth, thick at the joints, and | Luſatia, Italy, and Gaul. 
divide by pairs. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 4. Hairy Viſcous Nocturnal Campion is, Si- 
narrow, ſmooth, and come out from the joints, ene foribus ſpicatis alternis ſecundis ſaſſilibus, petalis 
without any footſtalks. The flowers grow erect | bifiais. Van Royen calls it, Silene foliis lanceo- 
on ſhort footſtalks, and their petals are indented; atis, caule rameſo & floribus ſecundis erectis, caly- 
they come out in May, and are ſucceeded by | cibus birſutis; Dillenius, YViſcago hirta noftiflora, 
4 taper pods, containing ripe ſeeds in July. floribus ebſoletis ſpicatis; Barrelier, Lychnis fyl- 
3 23. Green-flowered Catch- fly. This plant is dveſtris hirſuta elatior ſpicata, lini eolore; Ray, 
flowered, a Biennial. The talks are upright, taper, downy, | Lychnis Hylveſtris notzurna piloſa, foribus unis 
Catch-fly thick at the joints, fend forth branches alternately, | ordinis dilute purpurcis; and Moriton, Lychnis 
ceſcribed. and are about twelve or fourteen inches high. The | /egetum meridionalium annua hirta, floribus albis 
leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, a little | uno verſu diſpaſitis. It grows naturally in Penſyl- 
downy, and of a light-green colour. The flowers | vania, Spain, and the South of France. 
are produced in panicles from the ends of the 5. Gallic Campion is, Silene floribus ſubſpicatis 
branches, having forked footſtalks; they are of | alternis ſecundis, petalis indiviſis, fruftibus erectis. 
a whitiſh-green colour, and their petals are ſemi- Vaillant calls it, Lychnis ſyivefris hirſuta annua, 
bifid; they come out in May, and the ſeeds ripen fore minore carneo; and Dillenius, Viſcago hirta 
in July. Gallica, fore parvo carneo, petalis integris. It is 
Method The firſt twenty forts being Annuals, the ſeeds | a native of Gaul. 
1 ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, in the places where 6. Ceraſtoide Campion is, Silene petalis bipar- 


they are to remain. After the plants come up, 
the weakeſt muſt be drawn out, leaving the 
others at proper diſtances; and this, except kcep- 
ing them clean from weeds, and watering them 
in dry weather, is all the trouble they will re- 
gone Theſe plants will lower in June, and the 
eeds ripen by September. 

In order to have them early, the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in the autumn; they will readily come 
up, and ſtand the winter. Plants raifed at this 
ſeaſon will flower by the end of May following. 

In order to have the plants flower-in the au- 
tumn, a ſowing or two ſhould be made late in 
the ſpring, at an interval of three weeks; and 
plants raiſed by late ſowings may be made to 
ſhew their flowers at the approach of winter, but 
ſeeds mutt never be expected from them. 


U 


titis, fructiſicationibus erectis ſubſeſſilibus, calycibus 
ſubpileſis ſubſeſſilibus. In the former edition of 
the Species Plantarum it is termed, Silene hirſuta 
petalis emarginatis, fructibus erectis alternis birſutts 
ſeffilibus , in the Amen. Acad. Silene rigidula; and 
in the Hortus Elth. Viſcago ceraſtii folits, vaſculis 
erectis ſeſſilibus. It grows common in the ſouthern 
countries of Europe. | 
7. Mutable Campion is, Silene petalis bifidis, 
calycibus angulatis pedunculatis, foliis lanceolato-li- 
nearibus. Ray calls it, Lychnis flore allo minimo ; 
alſo, Lychnis arven/is minor Anglica. It grows 
naturally in the ſouth of Europe. . 
8. Great Corn Catch fly, or Campion, is, Si- 
lene calycibus fructus globoſis acuminatis ftrits iris 
ginta, foliis glabris, petalis integris. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Cucubalus calycipus conicis 
ſtriatis. 
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ftriatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Iychnis ſyboe/- 
tris latifolia, calycibus turgidis ftriatis; and Cluſius, 
Lychnis ſylvefiris 2. It grows among the corn, 
and in dry, ſandy, gravelly places in England and 
Spain. | 
* Conic Campion is, Silene calycibus ſrutiiis 
conicis ſtriis triginta, foliis mollibus, petalis bifidis. 
Caſpar Bavhine calls it, Zychnis ſylveftris angſt 
folia, calycibus turgidis ſtriatis; and Morilon, 
Lychms glabra annua, foliis oblongis mucronatis, 
fore amplo rubello, capfuls oblongd pyramidali. It 
grows naturally in France, Spain, and the Eaſt. - 
10. Behen Campion is, Silene calycibus glabris 
ruatis venoſo-reticulatis, capſulis trilocularibus. Dil- 
lenius calls it, Lychnts veficaria Cretica, parvo flore 
purpuraſcente; and Tournetort, Lychnis Cretica, 
parvo flore, calyce flriato purpuraſcente. It grows 
common in Crete. | 
11. * Campion is, Silene petalis emargi- 
natis, calycibus glabris reticulato-venofis acuminatis 
pedunculo longioribus, caule dichotomo firifto. In 
the Amen. Acad. it is termed, Silene caule ſubdi- 
chotomo, floribus erefis ſubſeſſilibus, foliis lanceolatts 
piloſo-viſcidis. It is a native of Spain. | 
12. Sicihan Campion is, Silene calycibus frutti- 
feris pendulis inflatis : angulis decem ſcabris. In 
the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Cucubalus floribus 


decem criſpis ; allo, Cucubalus floribus trigynis erectis, 
calycibus frutiits pendulis angule/is ; in the Hortus 
Elih. Viſcago hirſuta Sicula, lychnidis aquatice 
facie ſupind. It grows naturally in Crete and 
Sicily. 

I 4 Night-flowering Catch-fly is, Silene calyci- 
bus decemangularibus: dentibus tubum equantibus, 
caule dichotomo. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, 
Cuenbalus calycibus fruttiis ovatis erectis: angulis 
decem: alternis vengſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Lycbnis noctiflora; and Cammerarius, Ocymoides 
noctiſicrum. It grows naturally in England, Ger- 
many, and Sweden. 

14. Antirrhine Catch- fly is, & ene foliis lanceo- 
latis ſubciliatis, pedunculis trifidis, petalis emargina- 
tis, calycibus ovatis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is 
termed, Silene petalis bilobis coronatis, floribus 
ereftis, foliis ſubciliatis; in the Hortus Elth. Viſ- 
cago Americana noctiflora, antirrhini folio. Dille- 
nius calls it, Silene corymbo dichotomo, floribus pe- 
dunculatis, ramis alternis erefis, foliis lanceolatis 
integerrimis. It grows common in Virginia and 
Carolina. 

15. Small Red-flowered Catch-fly is, Silene 
erecta levis, calycibus ſubgloboſts glabris venoſis, co- 
rollis inapertis. Dillenius calls it, Viſcago Luſi- 
tanica, flore rubello vix conſpicuo. It grows natu- 
rally in Luſitania and the Eaſt. 

16. Smooth Viſcago is, Silene caule dichotomo 
paniculato, calycibus lævibus, petalis breviſſimis emar- 
ginatis, foliis glabris lanceolatis. Dillenius calls it, 


trigynis eredtis, fructibus pendulis, calycibus ſtriis 


— 
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Viſcago levis, inaperto fore. It grows naturally 
in the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

17. Port Campion is, Silent caule dichotomo pa- 
niculatoz calycibus fAriatis, petalis bifidis, foliis I- 
nearibus, It grows naturally in Luſitania. | 

18. Cretan Lychnis, or Catch-fly, is, Silene erełtd 
lx vis, calycibus ereflis decangulis ſulcatis, petalis 
bifidis. Dillenius calls it, Fiſcago foliis inferiori- 
bus bellidis, ſuperioribus tunicæ calyce ftriftiore & 
turgidiore; and Magnol, Lychnis viſcoſa, foliis 
inferioribus bellidi ſemilibus, flore minimo carneo, /. 
rubro. It is a native of Crete. | | | 

19. Broad-leaved Campion, or Lobel's Catch- 
fly, is, Slene floribus 1 faſtigiatis, foliis 
ſuperioribus cordatis glabris. In the Hortus Cliff. 
it is termed, Silene foliis lanceolato-ovatis glabris, 

floribus terminalibus faſcicalatis faſtigiatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Lychnis viſcoſa purpurea latifolia 
Levis; Dodonæus, Armerius flos quartus; and 
Cluſtus, Lychnrs fylveſtris 1. It grows naturally 
in England and Gaul. 

20. Quadrifid Catch-fly is, Silene petalis qua- 
drilobis, caule dichotomo, floribus pedunculatis, foliis 
glabris recurvis. In the former edition of the 
Speries Plant. it is termed, Cucubalus caule dicho- 
tomo, petalis quadrifidis. Seguier calls it, Lychnis 
Alpina, foliis anguſtis reflexis, petalis quadriparti- 
tis, Tilh, Lychnis ſaxatilis, linarie folio, glabra, 
flore albo, petalis tricuſpidatis, ſemine limbo fimbria- 
to; Caſpar Bauhine, Lychnis viſcoſa anguſtifolia 
major; Cluſius, Lychnis fylveftris 10; and Lobel, 
Caryophyllus minimus bumilis alter exoticus. It 
grows naturally on the mountainous parts of Italy 
and Auſtria. 

21. Narbonne Catch-fly is, Silene petalis bifidrs, 
caule dic botomo, floribus axillaribus ſeſſilibus, foliis 
glabris. Sauvages calls it, Silene floribus triſtylis, 
foliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus, capſulis trilocularibus, 
floribus ternis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Lychnis ſylveſtris 
viſcoſa rubra alterna; and Cluſius, Lychnis /yl- 
veſtris 3. It grows common in France and 
Spain, 

22. Rock OY is, Silene floribus erefiis 
petalis emarginatis, calycibus teretibus, foliis lanceo- 
latis, In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Silene flori- 
bus erettis laxe diftantibus, caule dichotomo. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Aſine Alpina glabra; alſo, Ca- 
ryophyllus boloſteus Alpinus gramineus; and John 
Bauhine, Auricula muris Alpina glabra. It grows 
naturally in the dry, mountainous parts of Sweden 
and Switzer:and. | 

23. Green-flowered Catch-fly is, Silene petalis 
ſemibifidis, foliis ovatis ſcatriuſcalis acutis, paniculd 
elongat4 ſubaphylia, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Silene foliis lanceolatis, caule paniculato 
nudo, floribus erectis. Herman calls it, Lychnis 
ocymaſtri facie, flore viridi. It grows naturally in 
Luſitania. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


Common 
Spaniſh, 


Lew 


Spaniſh, 


Smooth 
Portugal, 


Hoary 
Poitugal, 


China, 


Ne 


Sd 1NAPIS, 


"FA following foreign ſpecies of Muſtard 
are cultivated in ſome gardens, though 
they are of no greater beauty than our common 
Muſtard plants; ſo that their propagation ſeems 
to be owing to that general thirſt after plants 


which worthily ſtimulates noble minds, Theſe 
ſpecies are, 
Common Spaniſh Muſtard, 
Low Spaniſh or Italian White Muſtard. 
Smooth Portugal Muſtard. 


Hoary Portugal Muſtard. 
China Muſtard. 
Oriental Muſtard. 


Any vp 9-25 


1. Common Spaniſh Muſtard will ariſe with 
an hairy, branching ſtalk to near a yard in height. 
The leaves are doubly-pinnated, or divided into 
ſeveral narrow ſegments. The flowers terminate 
the branches in kind of looſe ſpikes ; they are 
ſmall, and make no ſhow; they will be in blow 
in July, and ripen their feeds in Auguſt. 

2. Low Spaniſh, or Italian White Muſtard. 
This plant riſes with a ſmall, rough, branching 
ſtalk to ſcarcely a foot high. The lower leaves are 
lyre-ſhaped, ſmooth, and oblong. The flowers 
terminate the branches in looſe ſpikes ; their co- 
lour is white; they will be in blow in June, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmooth, taper pods, containing 
ripe ſeeds in Auguſt, 


3. Smooth Portugal Muſtard. The ſtalk is 


ſmooth, and divides into ſeveral branches. The 
lower-leaves are lyre-ſnaped, and ſmooth, but 
the upper ones are ſpear-ſhaped, and narrow, 
The flowers are produced from the tops of the 


branches in July, and they are ſucceeded by 


ſmooth, ſpreading pods, containing ripe ſeeds in 
the autumn. 

4. Hoary Portugal Muſtard. The ſtalk is 
very rough and branching. The lower leaves 
are downy, rough, and Iyre-ſhaped ; the upper 
ones alſo are downy, but they are narrow, ard 
ſpear-ſhaped. The flowers are produced in bunches 
in July, and are ſucceeded by ſhort, ſmooth, cloſe 
pods, containing ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 

5. China Muitard. This plant will grow to a 
yard or more in height, and the branches are pro- 


duced from the ſides of the ſtalks in bunches; 


the lower leaves are broad, ſmooth, and jagged, 
bur the upper ones are ſpear-ſhaped and entire. 


Folio. 


N 


CCCIX. 


MUST ARD. 


The flowers are ſmall, yellow, and grow in looſe 
ſpikes from the ends of the branches; they ap- 
pear in June, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth, 
thickiſh pods, containing ripe ſeeds in Auguſt, 
6. Oriental Muſtard. This plant will grow to 
a yard or more in height. The leaves are large, 
rough, and much reſemble thoſe of the Turnep, 
The flowers appear from the tops of the bran- 
ches in July, and they are ſucceeded by rough, 
four-cornered, compreſſed pods, containing the 
ſeeds. 
All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by ſowing Calture. 
the ſeeds in March, in the places where they are 
to remain. After they come up, nothing more 
need be done than to keep them clean from 
weeds, and thin them where they are too cloſe. 


and 

Oriental 
Muſtard 
deſcribed, 


| The largeſt ſhould be about a foot and a half 


aſunder, whilſt a foot diſtance may be ſufficient 
for the ſmalleſt, They will for the moſt part 
flower about July, and ripen their ſeeds in the 
aurumn. 

1. Common Spaniſh Muſtard is titled, Sinapis 
foliis duplicato-pinnatis : laciniis linearibus, Tour- 
nefort calls it, Sinapi Hiſpanicum, naſturtii folio. 
It grows naturally in Spain. 

2. Low Spaniſh Muſtard is titled, Sinaęis ſili- 
quis levibus equalibus, foliis lyratis oblongis glab:is, 
caule ſcabro. Tournetort calls it, Sinap: Hiſpa- 
nicum pumilum album; and Barrelier, Eruca H- 
veſtris, flore albo, Italica. It grows naturally in 
Spain and Italy.  _ | 

3 Smooth Portugal Muſtard is, Sinapis filiquis 


Titles. 


| Levibus patulis ſoliis lyratis glabris, ſummis lanceo- 


latis, caule lævi. It grows naturally in Portugal 
and Spain. 

4. Hoary Portugal Muſtard-is, Sinapis filiquis 
racemo appreſſis lævibus, foliis inferioribus lyratis 
ſcabris; ſummis lanceolatis, caule ſcabro, Herman 
calls it, Ery/imum foliis ſubincanis, filiquis kreviſ- 
ſimis. It grows naturally in Portugal and Spain. 

5. China Muſtard is titled, Sinapis ramis faſci- 
culatis, foliis ſummis lanceclatis integerrimis. Her- 
man calls it, Sinapi Indicum maximum, latluce 
folio, It grows naturally in China and Aſia. 

6. Oriental Muſtard is titled, Sinapis filiqriis 
retrorſum biſpidis apice ſubtetragonis compreſſis. 
Tournefort calls it, Sinapi orientale maximum, raps - 
It grows naturally in the Eaſt, 


G HA. 


branching, about a foot long, and decline to- 
wards the ground. The leaves are halberd- 
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3. Supine Rocket. The ſtalk is ſlender, eight 
or ten inches long, and lies on the ground. 
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SISO MN, BASTARD STONE PARSLEY. 
HE ſhort-lived Species of Siſon are, This plant grows naturally in ditches, and is 
oy 1. Corn Parſley, or Hone-wort. not propagated. | 
—_— Biſhop's Weed Siſon. The firſt ſpecies is a Biennial, and the other Caltufes! 
3. Leaſt Water Parinep. two are Annuals, They are raiſed by ſowing the 
DE | | | feeds in any foil or ſituation ; but if a perlon is 
my 1. Corn Parſley, or Hone- wort. The ſtalk is | inclined to propagate the laſt fort, he ſhould 
Com Upright, ſtriated, branching, and about a foot | afford it ſome moiſt place. After the plants 
Parſley, and a half high. The radical leaves are large, | come up, they muſt be thinned where they are 
and beautifully pinnated; each conſiſts of eight | roo cloſe, and kept clean from weeds; and if the 
or nine pair of oval, oblong, pointed, ſerrated | ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter when ripe, they 
folioles, terminated by an odd one; the leaves | will afford plants enough for a ſucceſſion without 
on the ſtalks are like the radical ones, but | further trouble. | 
ſmaller, and grow fingly on footſtalks at the 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Siſen foliis pin- T5jes; 
joints. The flowers are produced in umbels from | natis, umbellis cernuis. Moriſon calls it, Sium ter- | 
the ends and ſides of the branches; they are of | reftre, umbellis rarioribus, Tournefort, Sum ar- 
a white colour, ſmall, and the umbels generally | venſe five ſegetum; Gerard, Selinum fii foliis; and 
hang drooping ; they appear in July and Auguſt, | Parkinſon, Selinum ſegetale. It grows naturally 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and September. among corn, and in moiſt places in England. 
— 2. Biſhop's Weed Siſon. The ſtalk is round, 2. Ihe ſecond ſpecies is, Siſon foliis tripinnatis 
Siſoo, ſtriated, branching, and about a foot and a halt | radicalivus linearibus, caulinis ſetaceis : ſtipularibus 
high. The leaves are moderately large, and | /ongioribus. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, 
compoſed of a multitude of long, narrow ſeg- | Siſon foliolis caulinis ſubcapillaribus; in the Hortus 
ments, ſo as in ſome meaſure to reſemble the | Cliffort. Ammi lacinulis folorum caulis capillaribus. 
leaves of Fennel. The flowers come out in um- Tournefort calls it, Feniculum Lufitanicum mini- 
bels from the ends of the branches; they are | mum acre ; Caſpar Bauhine, Ammi parvum, foliis 
of a white colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds | fæniculi; and Cammerarius, Ammi. It grows na - 
and Tipen in Auguſt. turally in Luſitania, Apulia, and Ægypt. 
Lecſt 3. Leaſt Water Parſnep. The ſtalk is low, | 3. The third ſpecies is, Siſen repens umbellis 
Water branching, ſtriated, and of different heights in | bifidis. Van Royen calls it, Sium foliis ſubmerſis 
Parſnep, different ſituations. The leaves are various on | capillaribus emerfis pinnatis ; Moriſon, Sium mini- 
the different parts of the plant, tho? they are all | mum, foliis imis ferrulaceis; Plukenet, Sium mini- 
compoſed of many narrow parts, and the lower | mum umbellatum, folio varians; and Ray, Stum 
ones have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of Fennel. | pufillum foliis variis. It grows naturally in ditches 
The flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks | and overflowed places in England, and moſt 
in bifid umbels; they appear in May and June, countries of Europe, 
and the ſeeds ripen in July. | 
es Ses Ses ISO BSIESIEIDEOSRSIDEÞ 29.922? WS L9H Þ 
N. CCCXI. 
SISYMBRIUM, WATER-CRESS. 
HE Annuals of this genus are, ö ſhaped, deeply ſinuated, ſmooth, and their in- 
Species. 1. Helvetian Eryſimum. dentures turn back ward. The flowers come out 
2. Marſh Draba. in cluſters from the wings of the leaves; they are 
3. Supine Rocket. | ſmall, and of a yellow colour; they appear in 
4. Barrelier's Rocket. June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt 
5. Sand Rocket. and September. | a 
6. Valentine Rocket. 2. Marſh Draka. The ſtalk is erect, and about Marſh 
7. Rough Water-Creſs. two feet high. The leaves are lyre-ſhaped, and Dtaba, 
8. Flix-weed. the indentures are very deep. The flowers come 
9. Long-podded Charlock. out in looſe, flexuoſe ſpikes from the tops of the 
10. Broad-leaved Rocket, or Hedge Muſtard. | ſtalks ; they are ſmall, and of a white colour; 
| | they appear in June and July, and .the ſeeds 
* 1. Helvetian Eryſimum. The ſtalks are weak, | ripen in Auguſt and September. _ PE 
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Defcrip- 
tion of 
Barrelier's 


Sand, 


and 
Valentine 
Rocket. 


Rough- 
podded 
Waters 
Creſs, 


and 
Flix- weed 
deſcribed. 


leaves are deeply ſinuated, and indented on the 
edges. The flowers come out ſingly from the 
wing of the leaves almoſt the whole length of 
the ſtalks; they are ſmall, of a white colour, and 
are ſituated on very ſhort footſtalks; they appear 
about the ſame time with the former, and the 
leeds ripen accordingly. 

4. Barrelier's Rocket. The radical leaves are 
numerous, runcinated, indented, and very rough. 
The ſtalk is upright, branching, and almoſt 
naked. The flowers are produced along the 


ſides of the branches near the top 1 they are of 
0 


a yellow colour, and have ſmooth cups; they 
appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 
in September. 

5. Sand Rocket. The radical leaves are nu- 
merous, lyre-ſhaped, indented, ſerrated, rough, 
and hairy. The ftalk is ſlender, hairy, branch- 
ing, and adorned with a very few ſpear-ſhaped, 
indented, rough, and hairy leaves. The flowers 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks in ſmooth 
cups; they are of a kind of blue or violet co- 
lour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt, | 

6. Valentine Rocket. The ſtalk is ſimple, 
upright, taper, ſmooth on the upper part, hairy 
underneath, and grows to about a foot high. The 
radical leaves are ſpear-ſhaped and indented, but 
thoſe on the ſtalks are not indented, and all of 
them are rough and hiſpid, being cloſely ſet with 
ſtrong white hairs. The flowers are produced 
from the tops of the ſtalks on ſlender footſtalks; 
they are of a white colour, appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. a 

7. Rough- podded Water-Creſs. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, divide into a few branches, and grow 
to eight or ten inches high. The leaves are pin- 
natifid, and the pinnæ are very narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and indented. The flowers are qe: vs 
in looſe ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks ; they 
are ſmall, and of a white or yellowiſh colour; 
they appear about the ſame time with the former, 
and the ſeeds ripen accordingly. 

8. Flix-weed. The ſtalk is upright, round, 
hard, ſends out ſeveral upright branches from 


the ſides, and grows to a foot and a half high. 


Its virtues 


The leaves are elegantly divided into a multitude 
of very narrow ſegments, and are of a dull- green 
colour. The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes at 
the ends of the branches; they are of a deep- 
yellow colour, appear in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

The leaves of this ſpecies are eſteemed vulne- 


rary, and the ſeeds are ſaid to be good againſt 


Long- 
podded 
Charlock, 


aud 
Broad- 
leaved 
Rocket, 
de ſcribed · 


Cultuie. 


fluxes of all kinds. 

9. Long podded Charlock. The ſtalks are 
upright, branching, and about a yard high. The 
leaves are runcinated, haſtated, flaccid, and the 
ſegments are narrow and entire. The flowers 
come out in looſe ſpikes from the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are of a white or yellow colour, 
appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded 
by very long pods, containing ripe ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. | 

10. Broad-leaved Rocket, or Hedge Muſtard. 
The leaves are broad, runcinated, ſmooth, and 
deeply indented on the edges. The ftalk is up- 
right, ſmooth, and eight or ten inches high. 
The flowers come out in ſpikes from the tops of 
the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, appear early in May, 
and continue in ſucceſſion until the'end of ſummer. 

Theſe ſorts are ſcarcely ever propagated, unleſs 
it be in ſome curious butanic gardens, where a 


— —— 
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FER 


| general collection of flowers is kept up. They 


are all eaſily raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon 
after they are ripe, or the ſpring following; and 
after they have once flowered, and the ſeeds are 


ſcattered, plants enough for a ſucceſſion will ariſe 
without further care. | 


1. Helvetian Emſimum is titled, Siſfmbrium Titles. 


Jiliquis axillaribus ſeſſulibus ſubulatis aggregatis, foliis 
repando-dentatis. In the Hortus Cliffort, it is 
termed, Eryſimum filiquis in alis foliorum ſeſſilibus. 
Catpar Bauhine calls it, Eryſmum polyceratium ſ. 
corniculatum; and Dalechamp, Iris altera. It 
grows naturally in Helvetia and Italy. 

2. Marſh Draba is, Sihmbrium racemo flexuoſo, 
foliis Iyratis, caule erecto folioſo. Boerhaave calls 
it, Heſperis flore albo minimo, filiqud longd, folio 
profunde dentato. It grows naturally in Italy. 

3. Supine Rocket is, Siſymbrium filiquis axilla- 
ribus ſubſeſſilibus ſolitariis, foliis dentato-ſinuatis, 
Van Royen calls it, Ery/imum caule decumbente, 
filigus laterali ſubſeſſili, It grows naturally in 
France and Spain. 

4. Barrelier's Rocket is, Siſymbrium caule ſub- 

nudo ramoſo, foliis radicalibus runcinatis dentatis 
hiſpidis, Barrelier calls it, Eruca ſylveſtris minor 
lutea, burſe paſtoris folio, Italica. It grows na- 
turally in Spain and Italy. 
5. Sand Rocket is, Siſymbrium caule ſubfolioſe 
ramoſo, foliis lyratis reftangulo-dentatis hiſpidis pilis 
ramoſis, Haller calls it, Sihmbrium aſperum, fo- 
liis pinnatis rectangulis non dentatis , Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Eruca cærulea in arenofis proveniens; and 
Loeſel, Eruca ſylveſtris major minorque, foliis ſub- 
aſperis in orbem ſparſis. It grows naturally in 
Germany. 

6. Valentine Rocket is, Siſymbrium caule fim— 
plici erecto ſuperne glabro, foliis lanceolatis viſpiars 
antrorſum dentatis, Barrelier calls it, Eruca hir- 
ſuta, floribus albis, It grows naturally in the 
kingdom of Valentia. 

7. Rough Water-Creſs is, Siſymbrium ſiliquis 
ſcabris, foliis pinnatifidis ; pinnis lineari-lanceolatis 
Jubdentatis, corollis calyce longioribus. Sauvages 
calls it, Siſymbrium folits pinnatifidis ſubdentatis an- 


| guſtifmis;, Caſpar Bauhine, Sinepi parvum, feligus 


aſperd; and John Bauhine, Sinapi Monſpeſſulanum, 
filiqud aſperd hirſutd. It grows naturally in marſhy 
places in the South of France. 

8. Flix-weed is, Sihmbrium petalis calyce mijio- 
ribus, folio decompaſito-pinnatis. In the Flora Lapp. 
it is termed, Siſymbrium corolla calyce minore, foliis 
multifidis linearibus. Guettard calls it, Deſcurea; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Naſturtium Hylveſtre tenuifſime di- 
viſum ; Fuchſius, Seriphium abſintbium; and Ge- 
rard, Sophia chirurgorum, It grows naturally on 
walls, buildings, and ſterile places in England, 
and molt countries of Europe. 

9. Long-podded Charlock is, Sihmbrium foliis 


runcinatis flaccidis : foliolis ſublinearibus integerrimis, 


pedunculis laxis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 


Ery/umum filiquis laxis, foliis hastalo-pinnalis. Bux- 
baum calls it, Eryſimum foliis ſinapi, filiquis lengi/- 
ſimis & frifiſſimis, It grows naturally in Arme- 
nia and Siberia. | 

10. Broad-leaved Rocket, or Hedge Muſtard, 
is, Siſymbrinm foliis runcinatis dentatis nudis, carte 
Levi, ſiliguis eredtis. In the Flora Suzcia it is 
termed, Ery/imum foliis lyrato-pinnatis : extimo 
hastato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ery/imum /a't- 
folium majus glabrum; Tabernzmonranus, Ery- 
ſimum II. and Columna, Iris Levis Apulus, erucæ 
folio. It grows naturally in England, and molt 
countries of Europe. 
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C HAP. 


SMYRMNIUM, 


F this genus are, 


Epecios. 1. Common Engliſh Alexanders. 
2. Cretan Alexanders. 


3. American Alexanders. 


Peſcrip- 1. Common Engliſh Alexanders. The root is 


tion of the large, white, and of an acrid taſte, The ſtalk 
— is round, ſtriated, jointed, branching, and four 
— or five feet high. The radical leaves are com- 


der, poled of a multirude of ſhort, roundiſh, crenated 


- —— — 


folioles, which reſemble thoſe of Smallage, but 
are larger. The leaves on the ſtalks are trifoliate, 


ſerrated, and grow on footſtalks at the joints. 
The flowers are produced in large umbels from 
the ends of the branches; they are of a white 
colour, though frequently with a mixture of 
green; they appear in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

The root of this ſpecies is held pectoral, and 
the plant was formerly cultivated for culinary 
purpoſes, but has been neglected ſince the intro- 
duction of ſuch numerous kinds of excellent 
eſculents into our gardens. The leaves and ſeeds 
are often uſed in medicine, and are poſſeſſed of 
nearly the ſame property as thoſe of Smallage. 
Cretan, 2. Cretan Alexanders. The root is large, 

long, and white. The ſtalk is round, ſtriated, 
jointed, branching, and four or five feet high. 
The radical leaves are compoſed of a multitude 
of ſhort, broad folioles; they are of a beautiful 
reen colour, very large, and grow on long foot- 
alks. The leaves on the ſtalks are roundiſh, 


lu virtues 


| ſimple, of a yellowiſh-green colour, and embrace | 


the ſtalks with their baſe, The flowers come out 
in umbels from the ends of the branches ; they 
are of a yellowiſh colour, appear in June and 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
— 3. American Alexanders. The ſtalk is round, 
d  Jointed, branching, and two or three feet high. 


deſeribed. The leaves are pinnated, and the radical ones 


CCCXI:. 


are large, but thoſe on the ſtalks are compoſed 


of three or five folioles only, which are ſerrated, 

and of a light-green colour. The flowers are 

produced in umbels from the ends of the bran- 

ches; they are of a golden-yellow colour, appear 

in " 0 and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 
uſt. 

All theſe plants are Biennials, and are raiſed Culture 

by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, in the places 

where they are to remain. As the roots are 

large, and ſtrike deep into the earth, the ground 

ſhould be double-dug; and after the plants come 

up, they muſt be thinned to proper diſtances, and 

kept conſtantly clean from weeds, which 1s all the 

trouble they will require. The ſummer followin 

they will flower, and perfect their ſeeds, at whi 

time the roots and ſtalks decay. | 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Smyrnium foliis Tin: 
caulinis ternatis petiolatis ſerratis. Dodonæus calls 
it, Hippoſelinum; Caſpar Bauhine, ee 
Theophraſti, ſ. Smyrnium Diqſcoridis. It grows 
naturally in England, Wales, Scotland, France, 
and Spain. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Smyrnium foliis cau- 
linis fimplicibus amplexicaulibus. Dodonæus calls 
it, Smyrnium amanti montis ; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Smyrnium peregrinum rotundo ſ. oblongo folio, I 
grows naturally in Italy and Crete. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Smyrnium foliis pinnatis 
ſerratis : poſticis ternatis, floſculis omnibus fertili- 
bus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Ægopo- 
dium foliis caulinis ſummis novenis. Ray calls it, 
Angelica Acadienſis, fore luteo ; Moriſon, Angelica 
humilior & minor, flore luteo; Gronovius, Smyr- 
nium foliis caulinis decompoſitis acuminatis; and 
Plukenet, Smyrnium aureum lobis ternis quinifue 
Marianum. It grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica. 
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CCCXIII. 2 


SOLANUM, NIGHTSHADE: 


T HE is a very large, extenſive genus, and 
comprehends a number of remarkable 
Annuals, Green-houſe, and Stove plants, beſides 
thoſe well-known eſculents of our Kitchen-gar- 
dens called Potatoes. The Annuals are, 
peries. 1. Common Love Apples, or Tomatoes. 
2. Hard-fruited Love Apple. 
3. Nightſhade of the Shops. 


57855 


4. The Egg Nightſhade, or Egg Plant. 
Pear-fruited Nightſhade. 

. Virginian Nightſhade. 

7. Carolina Nightſhade. 

8. American Black Nightſhade. 


7 


Deſcrip- 
1. Common Love Apples. Of theſe there tion o 


are ſeveral varieties, though the moſt common, 3 


Apples. 
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OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Varieties 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Hard- 
fruited 


Love 


Apple, 


and 
Common 
Night- 
ſhade. 


Varieties. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Erg, 


as well as uſeful kind 1s that which now goes by 
the name of Tomatce; aterm given it by the Spa- 
niards, the plant being in great eſteem with 
them for the improvement ot their ſoups and 
ſauces ; and this name has been adopted by us, 
and tlie plants have been raiſed in our gardens 
ſolely for the ſame purpoſes. It has a very hairy, 
herbaceous, branching, procumbent ſtalk, which 
will grow to be five or ſix feet long. The leaves 
are pinnated, deeply cut, and have a very diſ- 
agreeable ſcent, The flowers grow in bunches 
ou longiſh footſtalks from the ſides of the bran- 
ches; their colour is yellow, and they are ſuc- 
ceeded by large, compreſſed, furrowed fruit. 

There is another ſort of Love Apples, with 
ſmooth, round, red fruit, and a third with ſmooth, 
round, yellow fruit, both of which are much 
ſmaller than the firſt fort. 

There is alſo a variety of this ſort with Scent- 
lels leaves, which is a very good property, the 


ſmell of the others being very diſagreeable; but 


then the fruit is not ſo large, and is late in the 
autumn before it is ripe. There is alſo the 
Burnet-leaved Love Apple, which is rendered 
lels valuable on account of the late ripening of 
the fruit; and there is likewiſe another variety of 


them with ſmall berries of a greeniſh-yellow co- 


lour; all of which retain their difference from 
leeds, but as they are inferior to the firſt ſort, 
they are ſeldom propagated, except by thoſe who 
are deſirous of having every thing that can be 
procured, | 

2, Hard-fruited Love Apple. This plant is 
a diſtinct ſpecies from any of the others. The 
ſtalk is herbaceous, erect, branching, and will 
grow to about a foot and a half high. The leaves 
are of an oval figure, angular, and indented. 


The flowers grow ſingly on footſtalks from the 
ſides of the branches; their colour is white, and 


they are ſucceeded by large, hard, red, furrowed 
fruit, which will be ripe pretty early in the au- 
tumn. 

3. Common Nightſhade, Of this plant there 
are a great number of varieties, which have been 
taken for diſtin ſpecies by old Botanilts, and 
titled accordingly. The ſort called Garden 
Nightſhade, which is chiefly uſed in medicine, 
has an upright, branching, herbaceous ſtalk. The 
leaves are oval, angular, and indented. The 
flowers are of a white colour, produced in roundiſh 
bunches, and are ſucceeded by black berries. 
Beſides this, there is a variety with greeniſh-yel- 
ow, and another with fine red berries. A fourth 
is a larger, upright, ſpreading plant, with the 
common fruit; a fifth has very woolly, acute- 
pointed leaves; a fixth has remarkable hairy 
l-aves, and yellow berries ; a ſeventh has ſmooth 
leaves, and black berries; an eighth, called the 
Guinea ſort, has thick branches, large ſmooth 
leaves, and berries like Blackberries; and a ninth 
has prickly ſtalks with black fruit. 

Theſe varieties grow more or leſs in moſt parts 
of the globe; with us the beſt ſorts are propa- 
gared in gardens, and many of them are ſet in 
pots, to be houſed with green-houſe plants in 
the autumn; where they will, during the winter, 
have a good effect by their bunches of berries, 
which tor this purpoſe ſhould always be the 
largeſt, and thoſe of the brighteſt ſorts. 

4. Egg Nightſhade, or Egg Plant. There 
are 4 great number of varieties. of Egg Night- 
ſhade, all of which formerly came under the 
denomination of Mad Apples, being generally 
eſteemed poiſonous, or cauſing the effects of 
madneſs ; but now they are known not only to 
be wholeſome, but are cultivated in the Eaſt and 


— — 


moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe for the 


| ſake of the fruit, which the inhabitants eſteem as 


a great delicacy. The Engliſh do not fo well 
rehiſh it, and it is cultivated with us merely as 
a curioſity z the fruit of it being in ſhape and 
ſize like a very large egg, cauſing a very ſingu- 
lar and ſtriking look. 

The Egg Nightſhade riſes with a thick, her- 
baceous, round, hairy, branching ſtalk, to the 
height of two feet and a half. The leaves are 
of an oval, oblong figure, downy, and large, 
The flowers are produced ſingly from the ſides 
of the branches, and they are ſucceeded by large, 
egg-like fruit, which is ſoft, and full of juice. 

The moſt admired of all theſe ſorts is the 
white fruit, becauſe it approaches neareſt to the 
likeneſs of an egg; but there are of it the Pur- 
ple and White, the Red, the Yellow, the In- 
curved Yellow-fruited, the White-fruited, and 
the Prickly-fruited ; all of which are permanent 
by ſeeds, and are more or leſs cultivated in the 
gardens of the curious. 


——— 
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5. Pear- fruited Nightſhade. This is uſually pes 
called Barbadoes Batchelor's Pear, and is a plant Fuited, 


of amazing ſingularity and beauty. It will grow 
to about a yard high, has a thick, round, branch- 
ing ſtalk, which is armed with ſtrong, brown, 
crooked thorns. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
and each is compoſed of five lobes; they are 
downy, ſinuated, hairy, and armed with a mul- 
titude of yellow ſpines on both ſides. The 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the bran- 
ches on ſhort thick footſtalks; they are of a 
purpliſh-white or pale-blue colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmooth fruit, the ſhape and ſize of a 
moderately large, inverted Pear, being fixed to 
the footſtalk by the large end. The colour is a 
bright- yellow; and as they are often produced 
in plenty at the ſame time, the appearance they 
make is both conſpicuous and ſtriking. 


6. Virginian Nightſhade. The talk is herba- virginia 


ceous, prickly, and branching. The leaves are 
pinnatifid, being cut almoſt to the midrib into 
ſeveral obtuſe, ſinuated ſegments, and they are 
on both ſides armed with ſpines. The flowers 
are blue, have very prickly cups, and are ſuc- 


ceeded by blackiſh, roundiſh fruit. 


7. Carolina Nightſhade. This hath a kind of Calis, 


ſhrubby ſtalk, which is ſtrongly guarded by a 
multitude of ſharp thorns. The leaves are an- 
gular, ſinuated, and acute. The flowers are pro- 
duced in long, looſe, ſingle ſpikes, which very 
much reſemble thoſe of Borage, and are iuc- 
ceeded by a ſmooth, roundiſh fruit. 
8. American Black Nightſhade. 


4 
This hath a Vic 


ſhrubby, dark-coloured ſtalk, that is ſtrongly Black 


guarded by many ſharp, blackiſh thorns. 
leaves are of an oval figure, lobed, and armed 
with purpliſh ſpines. The flowers are of a fine 
violet colour, grow on very prickly, black foot- 
ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by a dark-colourcd, 
roundiſh fruit. 

The culture of all theſe ſorts is as follows : 

The third fort here enumerated, called the 


The Night- 


ade. 


propaga- 
tion of the 


Common Nightſhade, being the moſt eaſy of ſpecie 


culture, ſhall be firſt conſidered. And for this 
nothing more is to be done than to ſow the ſeeds 
in the ſpring, on a bed of common garden- 
mould made fine. The plants will readily come 
up, and after that they muſt be thinned to dil 
tances, according to their ſizes; the largeſt ſoul 
not be left nearer than two feet from each other. 
Thus they will flower ſtrong, without any furtheg 
trouble than weeding, in July or Augult, and 
will perfect their ſeeds in October. 


If you chuſe a few plants of che belt * 5 
cheſe, 
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this ſpecies, to make a ſhow with the green -houſe 
plants in the winter, the beſt way will be to ſow 
the ſeeds in pots, which ſhould be plunged up 
to the trims in the common garden- mould; for 


they do not bear tranſplanting well, After the 


plants are come up, pull them all out except 
ons, which ſhould be the ſtrongeſt. As this ad- 
vances in height, place by it a trail-ſtick; train 


the plant up. to it, and in the autumn remove , 


it into the green-houſe with other tender plants. 
Thus the varieties of theſe plants will, by their 
different berries, have a very pretty effect in thoſe 


places during the greateſt part of the winter- , 


{caion. | 


The firſt two ſpecies, called Love Apples, are 


raiſed by lowing of the, ſetds on a moderate hot- 
bed in March. After the plants are come up, 
they muſt have as much air as poſſible, and be 
frequently watered. In this bed they ſhould re- 
main, without being ſhifted to any other, (for 
the nature of the plant does not requite it) until 


May; when, on a moiſt day, they may be taken 


up. with a ball of carth to the roots, and planted 
in ſome warm place, in order to bring their fruit 
the ſooner to perfection. The procumbent forts 
muſt be faſtened to ſticks; pales, or the like; 
otherwiſe their fruit will be lets conſpicuous, an 
late before it 15 ripe. | 
The Egg Night-hades, and all the other ſpe- 
cies, are railed in the ſame manner; but, to have 
them in ſtill greater forwardneſs, it will: be ne- 
ceſſary to ſow the feeds in ſmalll pots, which 
muſt be plunged up to the rims in the mould 
that covers the hotbeds. When the plants come 
up, they muſt have much air, and frequent tho? 
Ie waterings z and when the heat of the firſt 


otbed abates, the pots muſt be plunged up to 


the rims in the ſame manner into a ſecond hot- 
bed. All the, while they muſt have plenty of 
water, but not in too great a. quantity at a time 
(for water is the life of theſe plants); and no 
opportunity is to be omitted to harden them well 
to the open air. In May, the plants may be 
turned out of the pots into the places where they 
are to remain; while ſome of them may be 
ſhifted into larger pots, to be removed into. ſmelter 
for the winter. Ihus none of them will ſuffer 
any check by removal. The Egg plants mult 
be ſet out in common rich garden - earth, and 
planted at leaſt two feet aſunder, after which 
they muſt be duly and regularly watered, They 
vil! flower in June, and ſhew their fruit in July, 
which, by the end of Auguſt, if the plants have 
had proper attendance, will Be ripe, and as large 
as a gooſc- egg. NN JIN 
Some plants of the Pear-fruited Nightſhade, 
and the remaining ſpecies, ſhould be ſhitred into 
large pots; which pots {ſhould be plunged. up to 
tie rims in the common garden +.mouJd. All 
iummer they muſt have conſtant ſupply of water, 
and in the autumn muſt be removed into the 
grcen-houte or ſtove, where they will bring their 
truit to great perfection, and look very beauti- 


ö 


| 


ful in ſuch places during the greateſt part of the 
winter. | 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Solanum caule Titler, 


inermi berbaceo, foliis pinnatis inciſis, racemis ſim- 


plicibus. "Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Solanum pomi- 


ferum, fruftu rotundo ſtriato molli , and Camme- 
rarius, Pomum amoris. It grows naturally in the 
warmer parts of America. 8 

2. The ſecond ꝗpecies is; Solanum 'caule inermi 
herbaceo, foliis ovatis repando-angulatis, pedunculis 
fertilibus unijloris cernuis. Caſpar and John Bau- 
hine call it, Solanum pomiferum, frudtu rotundo 
friato duro; and Lobel, Solanum pomiferum Her- 
baricrum. It grows naturally in Ethiopia and 
China. | 

3. The third ſpecies is, Solanum caule inermi 
herbaceo, foliis ovatis dentato - angulatis, umbellis 
nutantibus, The various forts of it go by dif- 
terent titles. iſt, Solanum caule inermi herbaceo, 
foliis ovatis angulatis. This is ſtrictly the Sola- 
num officinarum of Caſpar Bauhine. 2dly, Ano- 
ther ſort is termed, Solanum procerius patulum 
vulgaris fructu; zdly, Solanum annuum birſutius, 
baccis Inteis ; athly, Solanum Guineenſe, fructu 
magna inſtar ceraſi; and, gthly, Solanum nigrum 
vnulgari ſimile, caulibus exaſperatis, &c. They 
grow naturally in moſt parts of the world, 

4. The Egg Nightſnade is, Solanum caule iner- 
mi herbaceo, foliis ovatis tomentoſis integris, caly- 
cibus aculentis, frullu pendulo. In the Hortus 


. Cliffort. it is termed, Solanum calycibus acileatis, 
| folits alis integerrimis tomentęſis. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Solanum pomiforum, fruktu oblongo; 


Dodonæus, Mala inſana; and Rumphiue, 'Tron- 


gum hortenſe. It grows naturally in Aſia, Africa, 
and America. ee en een een 
8. Pear- fruited Nightſtiade is, Solanum caule 


| aculento herbacro, folits cordatis angulato - lobatis, 


utrinquè villgſit aculeatis. Plokenet calls it, Sola- 


mim Barladenſe ſpineſum annuum, Frutti 'aureo ro- 
tundiore pyri parvi inveiſi forms & magnitudine. 


It grows naturally in Virginia and Barbadocs. 
6. Virginian Nightſhade is, Soſunamm caule acu- 
leato herbateo, foliis pinnetifidis utringus aculeatis, 


lacmits ſinuatis obtufis. Dillenius calls it, Sa- 


num Americanum laciniatum ſpinaſiſimum; and 
Plukenet, Solanum annuum Virginianum nigricans 
ſpinofifſraum, fore cœruleo. It grows naturally in 
America. £1.02 0h 

7. Carolina Nightſhade- is, Solanum caule acu- 
leato anno, ſoliis haſtato-angulatis, aculeis utrin- 
gue. reftis, racemis laxis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Solanum caule aculeato fruticoſo, fo- 
lis cv lateralibus laciniatis, aculeis utringus 
recti. Dillenius calls it, Solanum Carolinienſe ſpi- 
noſum, boraginis floribus ſpicatis. It is a native 
of Carolina. | 
- 8: American Black Nightſhade is, Solanum 
caule aculeato fruticoſo, foliis ovatis obtuſe lobatis, 
aculeis utringue redtis, ſuperioribus coloratis. Boer- 
haave calls it, Solanum Americanum, caule et pe- 
dunculo nigro, feliis acanthi ſpinsfis. It grows na- 
turally in America. 
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a. 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Common, 


Mont- 
pel er, 


Alpine, 


and 
Virginian 
Coxthiltle 


Cultu: C. 


G H A P. CcCxIV. 


S ONCE US, 


HE Annuals. of this genus are, 
1. Common Sowthiſtle. 
2. Montpelier Sowthiſtle. 
3. Alpine Sowthiſtle, 
4. Virginian Sowthiltle, 


1. Common Sowthiſtle is fo well known as to 
need no deſcription. It grows too common in 
gardens, and is always eradicated as a weed 
though it is a plant of great virtue, and was 
formerly much uſed as a cooler in medicine; but 
at preſent it is little regarded, and its employ- 
ment chiefly reſpects the feeding of ſwine, rab- 
bits, &c. There are many varieties of it; ſome 
having finely - jagged leaves, others are rough 
and prickly, and ſome are of a fine pale-green 
colour. They are to be met with at all times of 
the year, but flouriſh molt from June until the 
end of Augult. | 

2. Montpelier Sowthiſtle. The ſtalk is very 
ramoſe, hairy, and poſſeſſed of a clammy or glu- 
tinous matter. The leaves are ſmooth, tender, 
and beautifully cut almoſt to the mid-rib into 
many elegant ſegments. The flowers come out 
from the ends and ſides of the branches on downy 
footſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, appear 
in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 

3. Alpine Sowthiſtle. The ſtalk is upright, 
thick, creſted, and five or ſix feet high. The 


heart-ſhaped, triangular lobe. The flowers come 
out in bunches from the tops of the ſtalks, 
growing on ſcaly footſtalks; they are of a blue 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. | 

4. Virginian Sowthiſtle. The ſtalk is thick, 
erect, and in good land will often grow to be 
eight or ten feet high. The radical leaves are 
very broad and obtule ; but thoſe on the ſtalks 
are narrower, and cut almoſt to the mid-rib. 
The flowers come out in bunches from the tops 
of the ſtalks, are ſmall, and of a blueiſh clour; 
they appear about the ſame time with thoſe of 
the former ſpecies, and the ſeeds ripen ac- 
cordingly. | | 

The firſt ſpecies is never cultivated. The three 
laſt, being of forcign growth, are found in ſome 
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curious collections of plants. They are raiſed 
by ſowing the ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe; 
and after they have once flowered and perfected 
their ſeeds, the wind will blow them about 
like thoſe of our Common Sowthiſtle, and freſh 
plants in conſequence will come up in every 
part of the garden. 


1. Common Sowthiſtle is titled, Sonchus pe- 
dunculis tomentofis, calycibus glabris. In the Flora 

app. it is termed, Sonchus annuus ramoſus dif- 
fuſus, foliis laciniatis. Van Royen calls it, Son- 
chus caule ramoſiſſuno, foliis ſummis amplexicaulibus, 
pedunculis inequalibus , Caſpar Bauhine, Sonchys 
Levis laciniatus latifolius ; allo, Sonchus lævis mi. 
nor paucioribus laciniis; allo, Sonchus aſper laci- 
niatus; allo, Sonchus aſper non laciniatus ; Ge- 
rard, Sonchus lævis; and Parkinſon, Sonchus Levis 
vulgaris, It grows naturally on the banks of 
new-made ditches in gardens, fields, and culti- 
vated places, in England and all other countries 
of Europe. 

2. Montpelier Sowthiſtle is, Sonchus pedunculis 
tomentofis, calycibus piloſis, Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Sonchus lævis in plurimas & tenuiſſimas lacinias 


Plukenet, Hieracium foliis in tenues lacinias 
profunde ſectis, flore luteo. It grows naturally in 


the South of France and in Italy. 
leaves are runcinated, and terminate in a large, 


9. Alpine Sowthiſtle is, Sonchus pedunculis ſqua- 
maſſs, floribus racemsſis, folits runcinatis. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Sonchus caule ere7o, 
foliis pinnato-haſtatis, apice cordato-triangulis, flo- 
ribus racemaſis; and in the Flora Lapp. Sonchus 
Lapponum alliſſimus, floribus ceruleis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Sonchus lævis laciniatus cæruleus, 
. Souchus Alpinus cæruleus; and Cammerarius, 
Sonchus cæruleus. It grows naturally on the Alps 
of Lapland, Helvetia, and Auſtria. | 

4. Virginian Sowthiltle is, Sonchus pedunculis 
ſubſquamoſis, foliis lyrato - haſtatis, Van Royen 
calls it, Sonchus caule erecto, folits pinnato-dentatis, 
radicalibus latiſſimis obtuſis, floribus racemoſis; 


Titles. 


diviſus; John Bauhine, Chondrilla lutea; and 


Vaillant, Sonchus annuus Cauadenſis alliſſimus laci- 


niatus, flore cæruleſcente; and Boerhaave, LaZuca 
alliſſima, folio ſonchi laciniato, flere parvo cærules. 


| It grows naturally in Virginia and Canada, 
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C HA P. 
SPERGUL 4, 
F this genus there are two Annuals, called, 
Species. 1. Corn Spurrey. 


2. Small Spurrey. 


1. Corn Spurrey. The ſtalks are ſmall, ten- 


Deſcrip- der, branching, knotty, and ſix or eight inches 


tion of 
Corn 


and 
Small 


Sp urrey. 


Culture, 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


high. The leaves are ſmall, narrow, and grow 
in whorls round the ſtalks at the joints. The 
flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 
branches on lender footſtalks ; they are ſmall, 
of a white colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and September. 

2, Small Spurrey. The ſtalk is ſlender, weak, 
knotty, and five or ſix inches high. The leaves 
are filiforme, and grow in whorls round the ſtalks 
at the joints. The flowers are produced from 
the tops of the ſtalks on ſlender footſtalks, are 
ſmall, and of a white colour; they appear in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 

The firſt ſpecies is cultivated in Brabant for 


feeding of cattle in winter; and it is ſometimes 


raiſed in England, for the ſame purpoſe, on light, 
ſandy, ſterile ſoils, where hardly any thing elſe 
will grow. 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſown the end of July or 


early in Auguſt; and the plants, by the begin- 


ning of winter, will be nearly at their full growth. 


Thus they will become excellent for feeding of 


floribus pentandris. 
ſpergule facie minima, ſeminibus emarginatis; Sau- 


CCCXV. 
F. 


cattle, and for affording the beſt ſort of milk, 
at a time when other fodder is ſcarce, As the 
ſeeds ſown in Auguſt do not riſe early enough 


for the plants to flower and perfect their ſeeds, 
a ſufficient quantity ſhould be ſown in April, 


in order to raiſe ſeeds to be ſown for winter's 
uſe. The ground for their reception ſhould be 
ploughed, harrowed, and made fine, as for Tur- 
neps; and twelve pounds of ſeeds will be ſuf- 
ficient to ſow an acre. | | 
1. Corn Spurrey is titled, Sperfula foliis ver- 
ticillatis, floribus Laa In the Flora Lapp. 
it is termed, Spergula fructu pendulo. Dodonæus 
calls it, Spergula ; Caſpar Bauhine, Alſine ſper- 


gula difta major; and Gerard, Sagine ſpergula, 


It grows naturally in cultivated fields, and ſandy, 
gravelly places, in England, and moſt countries 
of Europe. 

2. Small Spurrey is, Spergula folits verticillatis, 
Tournefort calls it, Ane 


vages, Spergula foliis filiformibus, verticillatis ra- 
ris, ſeminibus  nigris ; Magnol, Aline ſpergule 


facie minima ,, and Moriſon, Spergula annua, ſe- 


mine foliaceo nigro circulo membranaceo albo cinfto. 
It grows naturally in England, France, Ger- 
many, and Spain. 
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SPERMA C OCE, 


F this genus there is an Annual, called 
Narrow-whorled Button-Weed. 

The ſtalk is upright, firm, ſomewhat angular, 

ſends out branches by pairs, and grows to be 

two feet high. The leaves are ſpear - ſhaped, 


ſmooth, and grow oppoſite to each other at the 
The flowers are produced in lender 


Joints. 
whorls along the upper parts of the ſtalks, they 
are ſmall, of a white colour, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a 
good hotbed early in the ſpring. When the 
2 are three or four inches high, they muſt 

ſet ſeparately in pots filled with light, rich 
earth, and plunged again into a freſh hotbed. 
Here they may remain until the heat is abated, 
when they ſhould be hardened by degrees to the 
open air; and in June a certain ſhare of them 
ſhould be ſet abroad in ſome warm, well- ſneltered 
part of the garden, obſerving to turn the mould 
out of the pots with the roots, and to plant 
them ſo carefully, that, if poſſible, the mould 
may not even be looſened. Thus the plants will 
meet with no check on their removal, but will 


CCCXVI. 


BUTTON- WEED. 


advance uniformly towards perfection, and flower 


in Auguſt; and if the ſeaſon proves favourable 
the ſeeds will ripen in the autumn. 


A few o 
the plants ſhould be left in the hotbed, to be 
covered with the glaſſes, the better to enſure the 
ripening of the ſeeds, in caſe much wet, and a 
cold, unpropitious ſeaſon, ſhould happen. | 

This ſpecies is titled, Spermacoce glabra, foliis 
lineatis, ſtaminibus incluſis. Van Royen calls it, 
ſimply, Spermacoce; Loefling, Spermacoce annuum, 
foliis lanceolatis glabris, floribus verticillatis; Dil- 
lenius, Spermacoce verticillis tenuioribus; and 
Plukenet, Anonymos Americana, foliis parietaris 
ſcabris, floribus albis ad foliorum ortum vix con- 
ſpicuis, It grows naturally in Carolina. 


Spermacoce is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Class 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, in the 
ſituated ahove the germen, and indented in four _— 


parts at the top. 


2. CoRoLLa is an infundibuliforme petal. ;agers, 


The tube is cylindrical, lender, and longer than 
the calyx. The peral is divided into four pa- 
tent, reflexed, obtuic ſegments, 

3. STAMINA 


Titles, 
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Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Indian, 
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ND GARDENING. 


3. STamina are four awl-ſhaped filaments 
ſhorter than the corolla, having ſimple antherz. 
4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, com- 


preſſe dgermen, ſituated below the calyx ; and a 


ſimple, bifid ſtyle, with obtuſe ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM is compoſed of two capſules 
growing together; theſe are oblong, obtuſe, two- 
horned, gibbous on one ſide, and plane on the 


other. 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, and roundiſh. 
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SPAHARANTHUS, 


| are two ſpecies of this genus; viz. 
1. Indian Globe Flower. 
2. African Globe Flower, 


1. Indian Globe Flower. The ſtalk is herba- 
ceous, branching ve 
and a half high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſerrated, ſeſſile, placed alternately, and have mem- 
branes running from the baſe along the ſtalks. 
The flowers come out in globular heads from 
the ſides of the ſtalks, elevated on membrana- 
ceous footſtalks ; they are of a purpliſh colour, 
appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 


in the autumn. 


and 
African 
Globe 
Flower. 


Method 
of propa- 
gation. 


2. African Globe Flower. The ſtalk is her- 
baceous, branching a little near the top, and 
eight or ten inches high. The leaves are ob- 
long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, grow alternately, 
and have membranes running from their baſe 
along the ſtalk. The flowers come out from 
the ends of the branches on ſmooth footſtalks; 
they are of a pale-yellow colour, appear in July 
and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 

Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on 
a hot-bed early in the ſpring. When the plants 
are fit to remove, each muſt be ſer in a ſeparate 


pot filled with light, rich earth, which muſt be 


then plunged up to the rims in the bed. The 
plants mult be watered and kept ſhaded until 
they have taken root; after that they muſt have 
more air, and be finally hardened to the open 
air, when the ſecond fort may be planted out in 


- ſome warm part of the garden, obſerving to diſ- 


turb the mould about the roots as little as poſ- 
ſible. But of the firſt ſort, a proper ſhare ſheuld' 
be continued in the bed, to be protected with 
the glaſſes againſt unfavourable weather, or there 
will be little probability of obtaining ripe ſeeds 
tor a ſucceſſion, | 


little, and about a foot 


CCCXVIL _ 


GLOBE FLOWER. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Spherantbus 2 Tic 
dunculis criſpatis. Burman calls it, Spheranthus 


W wor alata ſerrata; and Plukenet, Scabio/a 


Indica major, caule & pediculis foliofis. It grows 


naturally in India. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Spheranthus peduncu- 
lis lævibus. Vaillant calls it, Spheranthus, folio 
oblongo, minor; and Plukenet, Scabioſa miner, 
alato caule Maderaſpatana. It grows naturally in 
Africa and Aſia. | | : 


Spheranthus is of the claſs and order Syngene/a Clif ml 


Polygamia Segregata; and the characters are, wie 
e Lin- 
I, CarLyx is globular and imbricated ; the nan 


ſcales being acuminated, permanent, and on 3 

every ſide ſurrounding the general receptacle. N 
he partial perianthium conſiſts of five nar- 

row, equal, -ere& leaves; contaiting many flo- 

rets. 

2. CoROLLA. The hermaphrodite florets are 
three in the diſk, and the females for the moſt 
part are five in the radius. 

Each hermaphrodite floret has one funnel- 
ſhaped petal, cut at the brim into five ſpreading 
ſegments. 

The female florets are awl ſhaped, tubular, 
ſmall, and trifid. 


3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are five 


very ſhort fllaments, with a cylindrical, tubular 


anthera, that is longer than the corolla. 

4. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiils 
of a turbid germen, a ſetaceous ſtyle , the length 
of the ſtamina, and a ſtigma divided into two 


Parts. 


5. PrRIcAR Piu. There is none. 
6. Sruix A of the hermaphrodites are none. 
In the females they are ſingle, oblong, and naked, 


The plant 
deſcribed 


Culture. 


Species. 


Deſcrip. 
tion of 
Angual 
72rman 


Field 


Betony, 


Annual 
Spaniſn The ſtalks 


_ Sinking and hairy. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, venoſe, 


Hed ge 


Nettle, 


CH AP. 


SPIGELIA,. 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus yet 
known, called Worm-graſs. 
The ſtalk is herbaceous, upright, ſends out 


ſide · branches by pairs oppoſite, and grows to a 


foot and a half high. The leaves are oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and grow by fours in a radiated man- 
ner, ſurrounding the upper parts of the ſtalks 
and branches at the joints. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the ends of the branches in ſhort 
ſpikes z they are of a greeniſh colour, and are 
all arranged on one fide the footſtalk; they ap- 
pear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September. | 

This ſpecies has the name Worm-graſs, from 
its great power in killing the worms in the hu» 
man body. 

This plant is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds early 
in the ſpring, in pots filled with rich earth, and 
then plunging them up to the rims in a 


bark bed. When the plants are fit to remove, 


each muſt have a ſeparate pot, be plunged again 
into the bark, and be conſtantly ſhaded until they 
have taken root. After that they muſt have 
more air, and frequent waterings ; but they muſt 
not be taken out of the bed, if you chuſe to 
raiſe feeds for a ſucceſſion, 


1 


is named ſimply Spigelia. Brown calls it, Spige- 
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This being the only ſpecies of the genus, it Title; 
lia quadrifolia, ſpicis terminalibus z and Plumier, 
Araphabaca quadrifolia, fruttu teſticulato. It grows 
naturally in moſt iſlands of the Weſt Indies. 


Spigelia is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, 


Claſs and 
order in 
the 

1. CaLyx is a ſmall, monophyllous, perma- Liznnen 


nent perianthium, divided into five acuminated The cha- 


parts, raters, 
2. CoroLLa is one r ar petal. The 
tube is much longer than the calyx. The limb 


is cut into five broad, ſharp-pointed, ſpreading 
ſegments, 

3. STAMINA are five ſimple filaments, with 
ſimple antheræ. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a germen compoſed 
of two globes, an awl-ſhaped ſtyle the length of 
the tube, and a ſimple ſtigma. 

5. PxRICARPIUM conſiſts of two globular cap- 
ſules joined together. 

6. SEMina. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall; 
and roundiſh. 
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STACHYS, BASE HOREHOUND. 


3 HE Annuals of Stachys are very moderate 
flowers, and but very faintly recommend 
themſelves to our notice in the garden. They are, 

I. Annual German Field Berony. 

2. Annval Spaniſh Stinking Hedge Nettle. 

3. Annual Engliſh Upright Ground Ivy. 


1. Annual German Field Betony grows natu- 


rally on arable land not only in Germany, but 


alſo in Italy, Switzerland, and France. The 
leaves are of different figures in the different 
parts of the plant; the lower leaves are oval, 
rough, and obtuſe, thoſe about the middle of 
the plant are oblong, and have footſtalks; and 
the uppermoſt are ſpear-ſhaped, trinervous, and 
ſit cloſe, without any footſtalks. The flowers 
grow in whorls round the ſtalks ; they are of a 
ycllowiſh-white colour, and have prickly cups. 

This ſpecies was formerly under the article 
Betonica. 

2. Annual Spaniſh Stinking Hedge Nettle. 
are proſtrate, four-cornered, fiſtular, 


hairy on both fides, and have footſtalks; thoſe 
Vol. II. 
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on the lower parts of the ſtalks are obtuſe, and 
bluntly ſerrated; thoſe on the higher parts are 
acute, and ſerrated acutely. The flowers grow 
in whorls round the ſtalks; they are ſpotted with 
purple, and have ariſtated cups. 
This ſpecies was formerly under the article 


Galeoꝑſis. | : 
3. Annual Engliſh Upright Ground Ivy. This 


and 
Annual 


plant grows naturally in the corn-fields in many Eogliſn 


parts of England. The ſtalks are weak, upright, Upright 
four-cornered, very rough, and branching. The 1 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, oblong, obtuſe, crenated, 
and hairy. The flowers are produced in whorls ; 

their colour is white, and they are ſpotted with 


purple on the middle lip. 


This ſpecies was formerly under the article 
Glecoma. | 
All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by ſowing Caliure. 
the ſeeds any time in the ſpring or autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe After the plants appear, 
they muſt be thinned where they come up too 
cloſe, and kept clean from weeds ; and this is 
all the trouble they will require; for after that 
they will flower, and ſcatter their ſceds, which 
4 G will 
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will regularly come up, and of themſelves ſupport 
a conltant ſucceſſion. 


Titles 1. Annual German Field Betony is titled, 


Stachys derlicillis lexfloris, foliis bvato-lanceolatis 
trinerviis lavibus petiolatis, In the former edi- 
tion of the Specizs Plantarum it is titled, Betonica 
verticillata, calycibus ſpinofis. In the Hortus Clif- 
fort. it is termed, Stachys folits lanceolatis ſeſſilibus 
ba alltenuatis, Haller calls it, Betonica foliis 
inter diſſitos verticillss longioribus ellipticis ſerratis ; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Sideritis arvenſis latifolia glabra; 
and Tabernæmontanus, Ahſſum majus. It grows 
naturally in Germany, &c. 

2. Spaniſh Stinking Hedge Nettle is, Stachys 
verlicillis ſexfloris, caulibus proſtratis, corollis labio 
ſuperiore bifido divaricato reflexo. In the former 
edition of the Species Plantarum it is termed, 


Galeopfis caule piloſo, calycibus labio corolle (pee 
riore longioribus. Caſpar Baukine calls ir, Mar- 
rubium nigrum rotundifolium ; and Ciulius, Oc 
Valentinum. It grows naturally on the hilly parts 
of Spain, Italy, and the alt. 

3. Upright Ground Ivy is, Stachys verticillis 
ſexfloris, caule debili, foliis obtuſis nudiuſculis, co- 
rollis calyce vix longioribus, In the former edition 
of the Species Plantarum it is termed, Glecoma foliis 
cordatis oblongis crenatis, caule hiſpido ereft3; in 
the Flora Suecia, Sideritis calycibus ſubinermibus 
hiſpidis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sideritis alſines 
trixaginis folio; Ray, Sideritis humilis, lato obtuſ9 
folio ; Tournefort, Marrubiaſirum vulgare; Her- 
man, Lamium paludoſum Belgicum. It grows natu- 
rally in England, and molt parts of Europe. 
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F this genus there are, 
1. Small Annual Sea Lavender. 
2. Fine-flowered Sea Lavender, 
3. Sinuated Sea Lavender. 
Small 1. Small Annual Sea Lavender. The leaves 
Aunual. Are obverſely oval, oblong, and ſet with nume- 
rous rough tubercles. The ſtalks are naked, 
round, divide into a few branches near the top, 
and grow to about eight or ten inches high. 
The flowers come out in ſhort ſpikes from the 
ends of the branches; they arc of a pale-blue 


colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and are 


ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe feeds in the au- 
tumn, | 

Fine. 2. Fine-flowered Sea Lavender. The leaves 

fowered, are numerous, large, oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, of a 
bright-green colour, and terminate in a rigid, 
prickly point. he ſtalk is dichotomous, edged 
on each ſide by a ſtiff membrane, and grows to 
about a foot and a half high. The flowers come 
out in cluſters from the ends and ſides of the 
branches; they are numerous, large, and of a 
ſilvery-waice colour; they appear in July and 
Auguſt, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe 


IR” ſeeds in the autumn. 

Sinvated 2. Sinuated Sea Lavender. There are ſeveral 
Sea varictics of this ſpecies, but two in particular 
Lavender | 


widely differ from each other, called, 


| lc a d. 

delexibe Spleenwort-leaved Sea Lavender. 

Varieties African Sea Lavender. 

Ky: Spleenwort-leaved Sea Lavender. The root 
pleen— 


is long, narrow, White within, and ſtrikes deep 
ieaveg, into the ground. The radical leaves are long, 
narrow, ſinuated alternately almoſt to the mid- 
rib, and he flat on the ground. The ſtalk is 
upright, a foot and a halt high, branching near 
the top, and garniſhed with three narrow, 
rough leaves at the joints, which fit cloſe, and 
have rough membranes running from their bale 
down the ſtalk. The flowers come out in pa- 
nicles from the tops of the plants, having winged 
footſtalks ; they are of a light-blue colour, ap- 
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pear in July and Auguſt, and are ſometimes 
{ ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 

African Sea Lavender. The radical leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, and ſerrated on their edges. 
The ſtalk is upright, branching near the top, 
and grows to more than a foot high. The leaves 
grow by threes at the joints; they are narrow, 
pointed, and have membranes running from the 
baſe downward along the ſtalk. Ihe flowers are 
produced in panicles from the tops of the plant, 
but their footſtalks are not winged like thoſe of 
the preceding variety ; they are of a bright-blue 
colour, and from their middle proceeds an- 
other ſmall flower of a pale-yellow colour; they 
appear in July and Auguit, and arc very rarely 
ſucceeded by leeds in Englan1, 

The firſt ſpecies is an Annual, the others are 
all Biennials. The firſt muſt be railed on a hot- 
bed in the ſpring, in order to bring the plancs 
forward, otherwiſe the feeds will rarely ripen, In 
May they mult be fer out, with a ball of carth to 
each root, in warm, well-ſhel:ered places; and 
when they come into flower, if wet weather 
happens, a few of them ſhould be covered wich 
Carnation-glaſſes, to protect them from the wer, 
and the ſeeds will then mature to perfection tor a 
ſucceſſion. 

The leeds of all the other forts ſhould be fown 
in the autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe; tor it 
they are left until the ſpring, they will cacely 
come up that ſeaſon, "they thould be town 11 
the places where they are to remain, in tlie 
warmelt part of the garden; and when the plants 
come up, they ſhould be thinned to proper Git- 
tances, and weeded and watered in dry weather 
all ſummer. At the approach of hard weather 
in winter, three or four rows of Gorſe or Fir 
branches ſhould be ſtuck round the beds, hich 
will break the edge of the black winds, and in 
general enſure the ſafety of the plants; though 
it would be adviſeable ro hoop the beds oi che 
African Sinuated fort, to be covered allo Wich 
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and 
African 
Sea 
Lavender 
Ceſcribed, 


Culture. 
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Titles. 


Species. 


The 
Fre ch, 


mats; and alſo to ſet a few plants in pots to be 
houſed, otherwiſe there will be great danger of 
loſing all the ſorts by a hard winter. On the re 
turn of mild weather, the Gorſe and all covering 
muſt be taken away, that the plants may enjoy 
the full benefit of the fun and air; and when 
they come into flower, they muſt be protected 
from the wet with glaſſes, otherwiſe there will be 
little hopes of obtaining good ſeeds. But as 
they are ſo precarious, whoever is deſirous of 
having a regular ſucceſſion of theſe plants, ſhould 
be regularly ſupplied with the ſeeds from the 
places where they naturally grow, 


1. Small Annual Sea Lavender is titled, Statice 


ſcapo paniculato tereti, foliis tuberculatis. Sauvages 


calls it, Statice foliis obverſe-ovatts verrucofis, caule 
ramoſo nudo; and Magnol, Limonium minus an- 
nuum, bullatis foliis. Ie grows naturally in the 
South of France. 

2. Fine-flowered Sea Lavender is, Statice ſcapo 


dichotomo ancipiti, foliis lanceolatis mucronatis, fla- 
ribus aggregatis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, 
Limonium foliis lanceolatis mucronatis radicalibus, 
caule ancipiti dichotomo, ſtipulis fimplicibus. Ray 
calls it, Limonium floribus elegantiſſimis z and Am- 
man, Limonium elatius, plantaginis foliis procum- 


bentibus in aculeum terminatis, floribus albis in ca- 
pitula congeſtis. 


It grows naturally in Tartary. 

3. Sinuated Sea Lavender is, Statice caule Her- 
baceo, foliis radicalibus alternatim pinnato-ſinuatis : 
caulinis ternis triquetris ſubulatis decurrentibus. In 
the Hortus Cliffort it is termed, Statice foliis cau- 
linis decurrentibus. Rauwolf calls it, Limonii ſpe- 
cies; Cluſius, Limonium Raucwolſianum; Martin, 
Limonium Africanum, caule alato, foliis integris 
hirſutis, petalo pallide flavo, calyce amene-purpures ; 
and Shaw, Limonium caulibus alatis, aſplenii foliis 
minus aſperis, calycibus acutioribus flaveſcentibus. 


It grows naturally in Sicily, Paleſtine, and 
Africa, 
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E come now to thoſe common but very 
beauutul and truly valuable Annuals, 


W 


calicd, 


1. The French Mar: gold: 
2. The African Marygold. 
3. The Chili Mary guid, 


Theſe are all the diſtinct ſpecies that belong to 


| 


this genus, though ſuch numbers of imaginary 


cnes have been framed by unſkiitul Botaniſts. 


1. The French Marygold. This plant, by its 
being ſo named, may probably induce the Gar- 
dener to believe that it grows naturally in France; 


but to prevent his falling into ſuch an error, we 


mult acquaint him, that the plant is an African 
plant, and was ſo called, becaule it was known 
to the French, and cultivated in their gardens 
ſome years before it figured in ours, Probably, 


we firſt of all received the ſeeds from the French; 


and therefore it is no matter of wonder that the 
plant ſhould gain the appell:tion of French Ma- 
rygold, and that that word ſhould be continued to 
diſtinguiſh it from the other ſpecies among Gar- 
deners ever ſince. 

The French Marygold, then, has ſtalks that 
will meaſure near a yard in length; but being 
exceeding fender, branching, and diffuſe, the 
plant ſeldom riſes higher from the ſurface of the 
ground than about a foot and a half. The leaves 
are pinnated, large, and of a deep-green colour, 
The flowers are produced in plenty all over the 
plants; they terminate the branches, and riſe 
from the wings of the leaves in ſuch profuſion, 
that the planr often appears covered with them. 
They are moderatciy large, and their variety in 
colouring is endleſs; they differ greatly in ſize, 
ſome being very large, and others, though ſmal- 
ler, make ample amends for that defect, by ſhewing 
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CCCXXI: 


AFRICAN MARIGOLD:. 


their colours more perfect, oppoſite, and delights 
ful; while ſome Single ones lay claim to the ut- 
molt reſpect, by their ſweetly-variegated petals, 
which ſcem to outvie molt of the ſtriped flowered 
kinds. Had Nature denied this plant all 
kind of ſcent, its value would have been exqui- 
ſite, though unpoſſeſſed of an agreeable odour ; 
but what greatly leſſens it in the eſteem of moſt 
is, inſtead of that fine fragrance granted to ſome 
plants, this is poſſeſſed of a ſtrong, ditagreeable 
ſmell, which occaſions its being ſo far abhorred, 
that few care to handle it, and moſt chuſe to ad- 
mire its charms at a diſtance only, They will 
be in flower in July, and continue their ſucceſ- 
ſion of blow until the froſt ſtops them. 

2. The African Marygold riſes with a fine, 
upright, firm, branching ſtalk, to the height of 
about a yard. The leaves are pinnated, large, 
and of a pale green colour, The flowers are 
numerous, large, and very double; they do not 
admit of variegations, like the former ſort, but 
run through all the tints of yellow, from 
the paleſt lemon to the deepeſt orange colour. 


Ihe petals allo of the flowers very by culture; 


ſometimes they appear waved, at other times fiſ- 
tular or quilled; and when multiplied to a great 
degree, theſe laſt ſorts, called Quilled Africans, 
are by many held in great eſteem; whilſt others 
again prefer the pale-yellow, or the deep-yellow, 
or orange-coloured, when they are found moſt 
perfect in their full double tate. 

Theſe flowers ſtink as bad, if not worſe than 
the French Marygold; though there is a varicty 
of it that is tolerably {weet-fcented, on which 
account many are curious in collecting the ſeeds ; 


but as it is a variety only, let them be preſerved 


with the utmoſt care, or others of fœtid fmell 
will make their appearance with the ſweet kinds, 


| when they come to blow. 


3. The 


and 
African 
Mary gold 


deſcribed. 
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Chili 


Marygold 


de ſci bed * 


Culture, 


3. The Chili Marygold is a very tall-growing 
plant; it riſes with an erect, ſingle, firm {alk to 
eight feet high. The leaves are pinnated, and 
the lobes are oblong, narrow, and pointed. The 
flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters on ſcaly, 
erect footſtalks; their colour is white, and they 
are ſeldom in full blow before the beginning of 
October. 

This ſpecies is more difficulc to bring to per- 
fection, and is greatly inferior in beauty to either 
of the other ſorts, 

The French and African Marygold are raiſed 
by ſowing the ſeeds on a moderate hot-bed the 
end of March. When the plants come up, they 
muſt be uſed as much as poſſible to the open air, 
and frequently watered ; and as they encreaſe in 
height, and if the weather is quite mild, the glaſſes 
muſt be wholly taken off in the day-time. From 
this bed they may be tranſplanted to the places 


where they are deſigned to flower. This ſhould | 
not be done before the plants are tolerably ſtrong; 


2 moiſt day ſhould be choſen for the purpole ; 
and if you are ſo lucky to ſucceed in this, your 
plants will immediately ſtrike root, and call for 
no trouble, except weeding, until they come to 
flower; though it would be proper to ſtake the 
ſtrong Africans, as they aſpire in height, to pre- 
vent their being broken down by the violence of 
the winds, 

A large border of African Marygolds ſhould 
be planted together to make a ſhow; and in 
doing of this, regard ſhould be had to the placing 
the Pale-yellows, the Orange-coloured, the Quill- 
flowered forts, &c. in fuck a manner as to form 
a proper mixture. For this purpole, the ſeeds 
of all theſe ſorts ſhould have been previouſly ga- 
thered, and kept ſeparate ; for although they are 
only varieties of one ſpecies, yet the ſeeds for 
the moſt part will produce the like kinds of 
flowers as thoſe they were gathered from. 

The French Marygold, alſo, ſhould be planted 
to form a large border or quarter; and if they 
are contiguous to the Africans, they will make 
an agreeable contraſt one with another. 

If you chuſe to keep your ſhow of both ſorts 
in perfection, you muſt be careful to pull up all 
ſingle flowers on their firſt appearance, or you 


will ſoen find that your quantity of ſingle and 


indifferent flowers will be much ſuperior to the 
Full-double and valuable ſorts. 


The richneſs of the colouring, as well as dou- 


bleneſs of the French Marygolds, is to be attended 
to; and when a ſort diſplays a more than ordi- 
nary luſtre, though it be not very double, you 
ſhould mark it 


| ſeparate from thoſe deſigned to raiſe full double 


flowers. 


r ſeed, but muſt ſtill keep it 


The Chili Marygold muſt be ſown early in 
March, on a good hut-bed ; from which, after 
2 nurſed it with all tenderneſs and care, it 
ſhould be removed to a ſecond, and after that to 
a third. With this management they may be 
ſometimes brought to flower ſo early as to ripen 
their ſeeds ; but as this will be uncertain in the 
open air, to ſecure it more effectually, the beſt 
way will be to place over them a glals caſe, 


under which they will be pretty fi to . 
their ſeeds. © : e 


1. The French Marygold is titled, 7. agetes ſub= Tires, 


diviſo patulo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 7 anacetum 
Africanum, five flas Africanus minor; Dodonæus, 
Flos Africanus; Tournefort, Tagetes Indicus minor, 
multiplica to flore; and Dillenius, 7. agetes minor, 
fore fulvo maculato, It is a native of Mexico. 

2. African Marygold is, Tagetes caule fimplici 
erecto, pedunculis nudis unifloris. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Tanacetum Africanum majus, ſimplici flore; 
Cammerarius, Caryophyllus Indicus; John Bau- 
hine, Tagetes maximus rectus, flore maximo multi- 
plicato; and Columna, Tagetes Mexicanus, fore 
Aiſtuloſo. It grows naturally in Mexico. 

3. Chili Marygold is, Tagetes caule fimplici 
retio, pedunculis ſquameſis multifloris. Dillenius 
calls it, Tagetes multiflora, minuto flore albicante, 
It grows naturally in Chili, 


Tagetes is of the claſs and order Syngeneſia Po- Claſs 


lygamia Superflua; and the characters are, 


and order 
in the 


1. Cal vx. The common calyx is ſimple, and Linnrin 


Syſtem. 


of one leaf; it is tubulous, oblong, five-cornered, Ty, ha. 


and indented at the top in five parts. 

2. CoROLLA is compound, and radiated. The 
hermaphrodite florets in the diſk are numerous, 
tubulous, erect, longer than the calyx, and are 
divided at the top into five ſegments, which are 
hairy on the inſide. 

The female flowers in the radius are tongue- 
ſhaped, narrow at the baſe, but broader up- 
ward ; they are permanent, downy, and nearly 
of equal breadth and length, 

3. STAMINA, in the hermaphrodite flowers, are 
five very ſhort, capillary filaments, with a tubu- 
lous, cylindrical anthera. 

4. PisTILLUM, in the hermaphrodite and fe- 


| male fiowers, is an oblong germen, a filiforme 


ſtyle, and a bifid, reflexed ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMEN., The ſeed is ſingle, linear, com- 
preſſed, and crowned by five erect, pointed, un- 
equal ariſtæ. 


F 


racters. 
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FLOWER S. 


VV this genus there is one ſhort-lived ſpecies, 
called Annual Tanſey. 

The plane The ſtalks are ſlender, ſtiff, herbaceous, hoary, 
deſcribed. two feet high, and ſend out branches from the 
ſides at diſtances from each other. The leaves 
are bipinnatiſid, narrow, acute, often trifid, and 
when bruiſed emit an agreeable odour. The 
flowers come out in a corymbus from the tops 
of the branches; they are of a bright-yellow 
colour, appear in Auguſt, and in favourable ſea- 
ſons the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a hot-bed in March. 'They muſt have much air, 
or they will draw weak; and little water, for over- 
watering will rot them in their tender ſtate : They 
ſhould be inured to the full air by degrees; and 
when all danger of froſt is over, they ſhould be ſet 
abroad in ſome warm, well-ſheltered place, being 


TEUCRIUM, 


fl * Annuals of this genus are, 
1. Common Ground Pine, 

2. Jagged-leaved Ground Pine. 

3. Portugal Germander. 

4. Prickly Germander. 


1. Common Ground Pine. The root is lig- 
neous, tough, and ſends forth. a few ſlender ' 
fibres, which ſtrike deep into the ground. The 
ſtalks are weak, ſlender, hairy; and lie on the 
ground. The leaves are narrow, hairy, cut at 
the extremity into three undivided ſegments, and 
grow for the moſt part oppoſite by pairs at the 
Joints. The flowers come out, two or three to- 
gether, from the wings of the leaves, ſitting 
cloſe, having no footſtalks; they are of a bright- 
yellow colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. 

The whole plant emits a ſtrong, reſinous odour 
when bruiſed. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with pale- 
yellow, and another with white flowers. 

This ſpecies is an excellent vulnerary, a good 
diuretic, cureth the jaundice, aſſiſts women in 
their complaints, and is ſerviceable for the cure 
of the gout, rheumatiſm, &c. 

2. Jagged-leaved Ground Pine. The ſtalks 
are four-cornered, lender, jointed, very hairy, 
and about a foot long. The leaves are hairy, 
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Varieties, 


Its virtues 


Jagged. 
leaved 
Ground 
Pine, 


C H A PF. 


TAN ACET UM. 


—— 


careful to preſerve a ball of earth to each root, that | plicibus faſtigiatis, foliis linearibus conſertis, It 
it may ſuffer as little as poſſible by removal. If | is a native of Spain. 

dry weather ſhould happen, they muſt be regu- 
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C H A P. CCCXXIII. 


G ER MAN D E R. 


they are of a white colour, appear in June and 


CCCXXII. 


T ANS E V. 


larly watered, and conſtantly kept ſhaded until 
they have taken root. All ſummer they muſt 
be kept clean from weeds; and when they come 
into flower, if a cold, wet ſeaſon ſhould ſet- in, 
a few of the beſt plants, in the warmeſt ſituation, 
ſhould be covered with glaſſes, to protect them 
from the wet, debe their ſeeds will not 
ripen. As ſoon as all danger of ſuffering from 
injuries is over, the glaſſes ſnould be taken 
off, and the ſeeds will ripen regularly in the au- 
tumn for a ſucceſſion. 

This ſpecies is titled, Tanacetum foliis bipin- Titles 
natifidis linearibus acutis, corymbis tomentoſis. Vail- 
lant calls it, Tanacetum annuum viiloſum, abſinthii 
Auſtriaci folio; Tournefort, Abſinthium corymbi- 
ferum annuum; Caſpar Bauhine, Elichryſum foliis 
abrotani; and Cluſius, Elichryſum. In Miller's 
Dictionary it is termed, Santolina corymbis fim- 


grow oppoſite to each other at the joints, and are 
deeply cut into ſeveral ſegments, each of which 
is again cut into three narrow points. The 
flowers grow, three together, on each ſide the 
ſtalks at the joints, ſtanding on ſhore footſtalks.; 


July, and the feeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. 

3. Portugal Germander. The ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, jointed, and trailing. The leaves. are nar- 
row, grow oppoſite at the joints; ſome of them 
are cut into three, and others into five ſegments. 
The flowers come out ſingly from the wings of 
the leaves on each fide the ſtalks, almoſt their 
whole length, growing on ſhort footſtalks; they 
appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

4. Prickly Germander. The ſtalks are about 4 
a foot and a half long, and armed with thorns. Prickly 
The leaves are cut into many ſegments, grow German» 
oppoſite to each other, and are poſſeſſed of a _ BY 
very agreeable odour. The flowers come out, 41 4 
two together, on ſhort footſtalks from the upper 

arts of the plant; they appear in June and 
1. and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by fowing 
the ſeeds, (the beſt time for which is the autumn) Culture. 
ſoon after they are ripe, and the plants will then 
flower early the ſummer following. When they 
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Titles. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Method 
of pro- 
pagation. 


Titles. 


come up, they will require no trouble, except 
thinning them where they are too cloſe, keeping 
them clean from weeds, and after they have once 
flowered and ſhed their ſeeds, plants enough for 


a ſucceſſion will ſpontaneouſly ariſe without tarther | 


trouble. 


1. Common Ground Pine is titled, Teucrium 
foliis trifidis linearibus integerrimis, floribus ſeſſilibus 
lateralibus ſolitariis, caule diffuſo. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Teucrium foliis fimpliciter 
trifidis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Chamæpitys lutea 
vulgaris, ſ. folio triſido; Dodonæus, Chamæpitys 
prima; Gerard, Chamepitys mas; and Parkinſon, 
Chamepitys vulgaris. It grows naturally in fields 
in England, Italy, France, Helvetia, and Hun- 

ary. 
F 2. Jagged-leaved Ground Pine is, Teucrium 
foliis multifidis, pedunculis axillaribus ternis. In 


| 


, 


the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Teucrium foliis 
aliquoties trifidis, floribus verticillatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Botrys chamædryoides; and Do- 
donæus, Cbamæpitys altera. It grows naturally 
in the corn- fields of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. 

3. Portugal Germander is, Teucrium foltis tri. 
fidis, quinquefidiſque filiformibus, floribus peduncu- 
latis ſolitariis oppoſitis, caule decumbente, Tour- 
nefort calls it, Teucrium ſupinum annuum Luſita- 
nicum, foliis laciniatis; and Moriſon, Cham. drys 
annua multiflora tenuifolia Hiſpanica Tournefortii, 
It grows naturally in Spain and Portugal. 

4. Prickly 8 is, Teucrium ſpinoſum, 
calycibus labio ſuperiore ovato, corollis reſupinatis, 
pedunculis geminis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cha- 
medrys ſpinoſa; and Griſl. Chamedrys multifida 


Jpinoſa odorata, It grows naturally in Portugal. 
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G1 A: 


THELIGONUM, 


f HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
commonly called Dog's Cabbage. 

The ſtalks are round, lender, jointed, trailing, 
and about a foot long. The leaves are oval, 
obtuſe pointed, and grow on membranaceous 
footſtalks at the joints. The flowers come out 


in cluſters from the joints of the ſtalks, ſitting | 


cloſe; they are ſmall, of a greeniſh-white co- 
lour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or the 
ſpring following, in the places where they are to 
remain; and when they come up, they will re- 
quire no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
wecds. 

This being the only ſpecies of the genus, it is 
named ſimply, Theligonam. Plukenet calls it, 
Parietariæ affinis cynocrambe dicta, floribus muſcofis ; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Cynocrambe Dioſcoridtis, John 
Bauhine, Alina fetida fabio columne Dioſcoridis; 
Barrelier, Cynocrambe alſines foliis; and Columna, 
Alfines facie planta nova. It grows naturally in 


| lar; 


CCCXXIV. 


DOG's CABBAGE. 


the ſhady parts of Italy, Sicily, and the South 


of France. 
Theligonum is of the claſs and order Monoecia ©'** d 


ba we" 

Polyandria; and the characters are, the Lin- 
nzan 

. Syſtem; 

I. Male Flowers, 2. 


1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, turbinated pe- ”_ 
rianthium, cut into two revoluted ſegments. 

2. CoROLLA. There 1s none. 

3. STAMINA are many erect filaments the length 
of the corolla, having ſimple antheræ. 


II. Female Flowers. 


1, Cal vx is a ſmall, erect, monophyllous, 
bifid, permanent perianthium. 

2. Cokol LA. There is none. 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a globular germen, 
a long, filiforme ſtyle, and a ſimple ſtigma. _ 

4. PzrRIcarRPIUM is a Coriaceous, globular 
capſule, containing one cell, 
5. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, and globu- 
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Species. 


Treacle 
Muſtard 
deſcribed, 


Properties 
of the 
ſeeds. 
Mithri- 
date 


deſeribed. 


Uſes of 
the ſeeds. 


Shep- 
hero's 
Purſe 
deſcribed. 


Variety, 


Its virtue, 


GM AP, 


HLA, 


CCCXXV. 


MITHRIDATE MUSTARD; 


or TREACLE MUSTARD. 


F this genus are, 
1. Treacle Muſtard, or Penny Creſs. 

2. Mithridate Muſtard, or Baſtard Creſs. 
2. Shepherd's Purſe. 
& Perloliate Treacle Muſtard. 
5. Garlick Treacle Muſtard, 
6. Foreign Treacle Muitard, 
7. Rock Treacle Muitard. 


1. Treacle Muſtard, or Penny Creſs. The 
ſtalk is lender, ſmooth, channelled, and about 
a foot high. The leaves are oblong, ſmooth, 
indented, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers 
are produced in Jooſe ſpikes from the tops of 
the ſtalks, are ſmall, and of a white colour ; 
they appear in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguſt. 

The ſeeds of this ſpecies are hot, biting, have 
the ſame quality with thoſe of Muſtard, and are 
uſed in medicine for the ſame purpoſes. 

2. Mithridate Muſtard, or Baſtard Creſs. The 
ſtalks are ſlender, branching near the top, and 
about a foot high. The radical leaves are long, 
indented, and Parr on both ſides; the upper 
ones are ſagittated, indented, hoary, grow alter- 
nately, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes from 
the ends of the branches; they are ſmall, of a 
white colour, appear in June and July, and the 


ſeeds ripen in Au 


uſt, 

The ſeeds of this ſpecies are promiſcuouſly 
uſed for the ſame purpoſes as the former, and 
are frequently an ingredient in the compoſition 
of Venice Treacle. | 

3. Shepherd's Purſe. The ſtalks are weak, 
ſlender, branching, and about a foot and a half 
high. The radical leaves are pinnatifid, long, 
and ſpread on the ground ; the upper ones are 
almoſt entire, and grow ſingly at the joints. 
The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes from 
the ends of the branches, are ſmall, and of a 
white colour ; they appear in March, April, 
May, and in ſhort all ſummer; and the ſeeds 
ripen ſoon atter the flowers are fallen. 

There is a variety of it with undivided leaves. 

This is the Common Shepherd's Purſe, which 
grows almoſt every-where. It is a mild aſtrin- 


gent, and as ſuch recommended in medicine. 


Deſerip 
tion of 
Perfo- 


Gatlick, - 


4. Perfoliate Treacle Muſtard. The radical 
leaves are oval, of a bluiſh - green colour, and 
ipread on the ground; but thoſe on the ſtalks 
are heart-ſhaped, oblong, ſmooth, and embrace 
the ſtalks with their baſe. 
der, divide into a few branches, and grow to be 
eight or nine inches high. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the tops of the ſtalks in ſhort, looſe 
ſpikes; they are ſmall, of a white colour, ap- 
pear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
Avgult. 

5. Garlick Treacle Muſtard. The ſtalks di- 
Vide into a ſew branches near the top, and grow 
to be ſix or eight inches high. The leaves are 
oblong, ſmooth, obtuſe, ſit cloſe to the ſtalks, 

1 


The ſtalks are ſlen- 


EEE CO —_ — 9 


| 


Folio. 


% 


and, when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong ſmell of Gar- 
lick. The flowers come out in ſhort, looſe ſpikes 
from the ends of the branches; they are ſmall, 
of a white colour, appear in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt. 

6. Foreign Treacle Muſtard, The ſtalks are 


lender, branching a little, and eight or ten inches 


high. The leaves are ſpear - ſhaped, entire, of 
a-greyiſh colour, fit cloſe, and grow oppoſite to 
each other on the ſtalks. The flowers come our 
in looſe ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, are 
ſmall, of a purple colour, appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

7. Rock Treacle Muſtard, Ihe lower leaves 
are roundiſh, fleſhy, and entire; but thoſe on 
the ſtalks are ſpear-ſhaped, and narrow. The 
ſtalks divide into a few branches, and grow 
only to about ſix or eight inches high. The 
flowers come out in looſe ſpikes from the ends 


of the branches, and are of an elegant-red co- 


lour, marked with ſome deep - bloody ſtripes ; 
hey appear in June, and the feeds ripen in Au- 
guſt. 


The laſt two ſpecies are Biennials; the others are 
Annuals, which grow wild in moſt parts of 
England, and are rarely cultivated. They may 
be propagated, however, by ſowing the ſeeds as 
ſoon as they are ripe, and they will flower early 
the ſummer following. If the ſeeds of the laſt 
two ſpecies, alſo, are ſpwn as ſoon as they are 
ripe, the ſtrongeſt plants will flower the ſummer 
following; whereas, if the ſeeds are kept until 
the ſpring, the ſtalks will not advance for flower- 
ing before the ſpring ſucceeding. 


1. Treacle Muſtard, or Penny Creſs, is titled, 
Thlaſpi filiculis orbiculatis, faliis oblongis dentatis 
glabris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Thlaſpi arvenſe, 
filiquis latis; Dodenzus, Thlaſpi latins, Gerard, 
Thlaſpi Dioſcoridis; and Parkinſon, Thlaſpi drabe 


England and moſt countries of Europe. 

2. Mithridate Muſtard, or Baſtard Creſs, is, 
Thlaſpi filiculis ſubrotundis, foliis ſagittatis den- 
tatis incanis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Thlaſpi 
arvenſe, vaccariæ ineano folie, majus ; John Bau- 
hine, Thlaſpi vulgatius; Fuchſius, Thlaſpi lati- 
folium; Gerard, Thlaſpi vulgatiſſimum; and Par- 


kinſon, Thlaſpi Mithridaticum, /. vulgatiſſimum, 


vaccariæ folio. It grows naturally in ſandy, chalky 
places in England, and moſt countries of Eu— 


rope. 


75 Shepherd's Purſe is, Thlaſpi filiculis obcor- 


datis, foliis radicalibus pinnaliſidis. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Burſa paſtoris major, folio ſinuato; 


alſo, Burſa paſtoris media; John Bauhine, Bur/a 
paſtoris; and Parkinſon, Burſa paſtoris vulgaris. 


It grows every where about towns and villages, 


among rubbiſh, by way-fides, on old walls, &c. 


in England and moſt countries of Europe. 
4. Perfoliate Treacle Muſtard is, Thlaſpt ſili- 


culis obcordatis, foliis caulinis cordatis glabris ſub- 
dentatis, petalis longitudine calycis, caule ramoſo. 


Guettard 


Foreign, 


and 
Rock 
Teacle 
Muſtard. 


Culture. 


Titles. 


It grows naturally in cultivated fields in 
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Species. 
Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Common 


Engliſh 


and 
Alpine 
Wild 
Bafil. 


Culture. 


Species. 


Syrian 
Hart- 
wort, 


Guettard calls it, Thaſpi foliis radicalibus ovatis, 
caulinis amplexicaulibus lanceolatis; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Tblaſpi arvenſe perfoliatum minus; Gerard, 
Thlaſpi minus Clui; and Tabernzmontanus, 
Tblaſpi oleraceum. It grows naturally in moun- 
rainous places in England, Helvetia, Gaul, and 
Germany. 

5. Garlick Treacle Muſtard is, Thlaſpi filiculis 
ſubovatis ventricaſis, foliis oblongis obtuſis dentatis 
glabris. Moriſon calls it, Thlaſpi allium redo- 
lens; and John Bauhine, Scorodo - Thlaſpi Ulyſſis 
Aldrovandi. It grows naturally in molt of the 
ſouthern countries of Europe. 


6. Foreign Treacle Muſtard is, Thlaſpi /iliculis 
ſuborbiculatis, foliis lanceolatis 3 "Tas 
Bauhine calls it, Thlaſpi capſuli cordatd integer- 
imd. It is ſaid to grow naturally in Sicily. 

7. Rock Treacle Muſtard is, Thlaſpi filiculis 
ſubrotundis, foliis lanceolato- linearibus carnofis ob- 
tuſis. Haller calls it, Lepidium foliis pulpaſis ſub- 
rot undis, antheris lateralibus; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Thlaſpi parvum ſaxatile, flore rubente; and Co- 
lumna, Litbonthlaſpi quartum, carneſo rotundo fo- 


tio, It grows naturally out of the rocks of Italy, 
Provence, and Narbonne. 
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HE Annuals of this genus are, 
1. Common Engliſh Wild Baſil. 

2. Alpine Wild Baſil. 

1. Common Engliſh Wild Baſil is often 
called Stone Baſil, as it grows naturally in ſtoney, 

ravelly, and chalky ſoils in England. It is 
ſeldom admitted into gardens. The ſtalks are 
erect, ſquare, hairy, and divide into a few 
branches. The leaves are ſmall, oval, ſharp- 
pointed, ſerrated, and 1 The flowers are 
produced in whorls round the ſtalks, each ſtand- 
ing on its ſeparate footſtalk ; they are ſmall, of 
a purple colour, come out in June and July, 
and ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt. 

2. Alpine Wild Baſil. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
and branch a little, The leaves are broader than 
thoſe of the former ſpecies ; their edges are 
lightly ſerrated, and they are concave and ob- 
tuſe. The flowers are large, and each has its 
ſeparate footſtalk ; they come out in June and 
July, and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 

Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by ſowing of the 


ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe, or in the ſpring , | 


_ ſpecies. 


CCCXXVI. 
T H Y M E. 


and if they have an hungry, gravelly foil, it will 
be more ſuitable to their natures. You need not 
be at the trouble of ſowing them more than 
once; for afterwards they will come up as weeds, 
and ſhould every year be hoed down, except a 
few plants for variety and obſervation. 


1. Common Engliſh Field Baſil is titled, Thy. Tiles 


mus verticillis ſexfloris, caulibus erectis ſubramoſis, 
foliis acutis ſerratis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Thymus caulibus vix ramaſis, foliis ovatis 
acutis, pedunculis plurimis uniflcris. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Clinopodium arvenſe, ocymi facie , 
and Lobel, Clinopodium vulgare. It grows natu- 
rally in England and moſt parts of Europe. 

2. Alpine Wild Baſil is, Thymus verticillis ſex- 
floris, foliis obtufiuſculis concavis ſubſerratis. Hal- 
ler calls it, Clinopodium verticillis paucifloris in 
ſpicam congeſtis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Clinopodium 
montanum; and John Bauhine, Acini pulchra 
It grows naturally on the Helvetian 
and Auſtrian mountains ; alſo, on the Alpine 
parts near Montpelier in France. 
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TORDYLIUM, HART-WORT of CRETE. 


THE ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. Syrian Hart-Wort. 
2. Small Hart-Wort of Crete. 
3. Hart-Wort of Apulia. 
4. Great Hart- Wort of Crete. 
5. Broad-leaved Hedge Parſley. 
6. Red-flowered Baſtard Parſley. 
7. Knotted Parſley. 
1. Syrian Hart-Wort. The ſtalks are upright, 
ſtriated, branching a little, and about a foot 


— 


high. The lower leaves are compoſed of about 


two or three pair of oval, hairy, crenated folioles, 


and terminated by an odd one. The flowers are 
produced in umbels at the tops of the ſtalks, 
having very large involucrums; they are of a 
white colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


Wu 


and 
2. Small Hart- Wort of Crete. The ſtalks Small- 


are ſlender, divide into two or three branches, 


Hart- 


a 5 rt of 
and are fix or eight inches high. The lower Cy. 


leaves geſcribed- 
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Hart- 
Wort © 


Apulia, 


and 
Great 
Har 
Wart of 
Crete 


de icribed . 


Deſcri 
tion of 
Broad- 
leaved 


Hedge, 


Red- 
. fawered 
Baſtard, 


and 
Knotted 
Parſley, 


Culture, 


leaves are compoſed of two or three pair of oval, 
jagged folioles, that are rerninated by an odd one. 
The flowers are produced in umbels at the ends 
of the branches, are of a white colour, appear 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 
cult, 

” 2. Hart- Wort of Apulia. The ſtalk is rough, 


+ hairy, branching from the very bottom, and 


about a foot high. The leaves are compoſed of 
three pair of roundiſh, hairy, jagged folioles, 
terminated by an odd one. Ihe flowers are pro- 
duced in umbels at the tops of the ſtalks on 
long, lender footſtalks, and ſpread themſelves to 
a conſiderable diftance from each other; they 
are of a white colour, appear in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

4. Great Hart-Wort of Crete, The ſtalk is up- 
right, tolerably firm, ſends out a few branches 
from the ſides, and grows to be three or four 
feet high. The lower leaves are compoſed of 
about three or four pair of ſpear- ſhaped, rough, 
hairy, indented folioles, terminated by an odd 
one. The flowers are produced in cloſe umbels 
at the ends of the branches; they appear in 
June and July, and the ſceds ripen in Auguſt 
and September. 

5. Broad-leaved Hedge Parſley. The ſtalk 
is upright, branching a little from the bottom, 
and two or three feet hign. The lower leaves 
are compoſed of about three or four pair of 
ſpear-ſhaped, broad, hairy, jagged folioles, ter- 
minated by an odd one. The flowers are pro- 
duced in cloſe, naked umbels at the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are of a reddiſh-purple colour, ap- 
pear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in 
September. h ; 

5. Red-flowered Baſtard Parſley. The ſtalk: 
are ſlender, and two or three feet high. The 
lower leaves are compoſed of three or four pair 
of oval, ſpear-ſhaped, pinnatifid, hairy folioles, 
terminated by an odd one. The flowers are 
produced in umbels on the tops of the ſtalks, 
are ſmall, of a pale-red colour, appear in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and 
September. 

7. Knotted Parſley. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
branching, rough, creſted, and uſually lie on 
the ground. The leaves are compoſed of four 
or five pair of ſmall, rough, jagged folioles, 
terminated by an odd one. The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſimple umbels at the joints, to which 
they fit cloſe, having no footſtalks; they are 
ſmall, of a white colour, appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. | 

All theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 
in the places where they are deſigned to remain. 
When they come up, they will require no trouble, 
except thinning them where they are too cloſe, 
and keeping them clean from weeds and after 


they have once flowered, and the ſeeds are ſcat- 


tered, plants enough for a ſucceſſion will ſponta- 
neouſly ariſe. 

1, The firſt ſpecies is titled, Tordylium invo- 
lucris umbellã longioribus. Moriſon calls it, Tor- 
dylium Syriacum bumilius; ſemine granulato ma- 
jore; and Caſpar Bauhine, Gingidium foliis paſti- 
nacæ latifoli. It grows naturally in Syria. 
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fertis, foliolis ovato-lanceolatis pinnatifidis. 


ö 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Tordylium involucris 
partialibus longitudine florum, foliolis ovatis laci- 
niatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Seſeli Creticum 
minus; and Dodonzus, Seſeli Creticum, It grows 
naturally in Italy, France, and Sicily. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Terdylium umbellulis 
remotis, foliis pinnatis, pinnis ſubrotundis laciniatis. 
Columna calls it, Tordylmm Apulum minimum; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Seſeli Creticum minimum. It 
grows naturally in Italy and Apulia. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Tordylium umbellis 
confertis radiatis, foliolis lanceolatis inciſo-ſerratis. 
Rivinus calls it, ſimply, Tordylium; Cluſius, Can- 
calis major; and Caſpar Bauhine, Caucalis maxima, 
ſphondylis aculeato ſemine; alſo, Seſeli Creticum 
majus. It grows naturally in hedges and by way- 
ſides in Italy. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is, Tordylium umbellis con- 
fertis nudiuſculis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis lanceolatis 
inciſo-ſerratis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Caucalis umbelld univerſali trifidi, partialibus pen- 
taſpermis, foliis pinnatis ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Caucalis arvenſis echinata latifolia; and 
John Bauhine, Lappula Canaria latifolia. It grows 
naturally among the corn in England, Gaul, 
Italy, and in the Eaſt. | 

6. The fixth ſpecies is, Tordylium umbellis con- 
Guet- 
tard calls it, Caucalis umbelld confertd, foliolis 
ovato-lanceolatis pinnatiſidis; Caſpar Bauhine, Cau- 
calis ſemine aſpero, floſculis rubentibus; and Mo- 
riſon, Caucalis minor, flore rulente. It grows na- 
turally on the borders of fields in moſt of the 
ſouthern countries of Europe. 

7. The ſeventh ſpecies is, Tordylium umbellis 
ſimplicibus ſeſſilibus, ſeminibus exterioribus hiſpidis. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Caucalis um- 
bellis ſeſſulibus fimplicibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Caucalis nodoſa, ecbinato ſemine. It grows na- 
turally on the borders of fields, and by way-ſides, 
in England, Gaul, and Italy. h 


Tordylium is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Digynia; and the characters are, a 


1. CaLyx. The general umbel is unequal 


Claſs 


and ordet 
in the 


Linoaxan 


» Syſtem. 


and multiplex. The partial is unequal, multiple, The cha- 


very ſhort, and plane. 
is compoſed of ſlender, undivided leaves, which 
are for the moſt part the length of the umbel: 
T he partial is dimidiated, and longer than the 
umbellula. The perianthium is indented in five 
parts. 
2, CoroLLa. The general flower is difformed, 
and radiated. The florets in the diſk have each 
five inflexed, heart-ſhaped, equal perals. Thoſe 
of the radius are ſimilar z but the outward petal 
is large, and divided into two parts. 

3. STAMINA, in all of them, are five capil- 


lary filaments, with ſimple antheræ. 


4. PisTILLUM, in all, conſiſts of a roundiſh 

rmen ſituated below the flower, and two ſmall 
ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. | 

5. PeRICAaRPIUM is a roundiſh, compreſſed, 
crenulated fruit, divided into two parts. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, roundiſh, 


nearly plane, and have an elevated, notched 
border. | 


The general involucrum raters: 


— — — —— 
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Deſeri 
tion » | 
Yellow, 


Oriental, 


Purple, 


Hairy 
Spaniſh, 


and 
Saffron- 
leaved 
Goat's 
Beard. 


Goat's 
Beard 

of Crete 
deſctibed. 


than a foot. 


Ci HN P. 


TRAGOPOGOM, 


F this genus we find the following ſpecies 
proper for this place, viz. 

1. Yellow Goar's Beard. 

2, Oriental Goat's Beard. 

3. Purple Goat's Beard, or Salſafy. 

4. Hairy Spaniſh Goat's Beard, 

5. Saffron- leaved Goat's Beard. 

6. Goat's Beard of Crete. 

The firſt five of theſe ſpecies are Biennials, 
the ſixth is an Annual. | 

1. Yellow Goat's Beard. Of this ſpecies there 
are two varieties; one of which grows to near 
a yard in height, the other to not much more 
The leaves are very long, narrow, 
ſharp-pointed, and embrace the ſtalks with their 
bale. The ſtalks are terminated each by one 
flower, which is large, of the diſcous Kind, 
and of a yellow colour : It will be in blow in 
June and July, and ripen the feeds in Sep- 
tember, 

2. Oriental Goat's Beard. This ſpecies will 
grow to two or three feet high. The leaves are 
narrow, entire, and a little waved. The flowers 
are produced in the ſame manner as the former 
ſort, though they are larger; their colour is 


yellow, and they will be in blow in June or 


July, and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn, 

3. Purple Goat's Beard, or Salſafy. This 
is propagated in the kitchen-garden for uſe, the 
very roots and young ſhoots in the ſpring being 
thought by many to be excellent. The ſtalks 
are upright, hollow, ſmooth, round, of a whitiſh- 
green colour, and will grow to about two feet 
high. The leaves are long, narrow, ſharp - 
pointed, and embrace the ſtalks with their bale : 
They very much reſemble thoſe of the Common 
Leek, which occaſions this ſpecies being called 
by ſome the Leek-leaved Goat's Beard. The 
flowers are large, and of a blue or purple colour. 
The footſtalks are thicker under the flower than 
lower, and the rays of the flowers are ſhorter 
than the cups. The flowers will be in blow 
about July, and ripen their ſeeds in the au- 
tumn. 

4. Hairy Spaniſh Goat's Beard. This ſpecies 
will grow to about two feet high, and the talks 
are cloſely ſer with white hairs. The leaves are 
very hairy, whitiſh, long, and pointed. The 
flowers are of a pale-yellow colour, and grow 
from the ſides of the branches on cylindrical 
footſtalks ; they will be in blow in June or July, 
and the ſeeds will be ripe in September, 

5. Saffron-leaved Goat's Beard. T his ſpecies 
will grow to about the height of the former. 
The leaves are long, narrow, entire, and much 
reſemble thoſe of the Crocus. or Saffron. I he 
flowers are large, of a deep-purple colour, will 
be in blow in June or July, and ripen their ſeeds 
in Augult or September. 

6. Goat's Beard of Crete. This ſpecies is fre- 
quently called the Sowthiſtie of Crete, from the 
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CCCXXVIII. 


GOATs BEAR D. 


reſemblance the whole plant bears to the Sow- 
thiſtle. It grows to about the height of that 
plant, and its leaves are ſmooth, and ſinuated in 
the Ike manner. The flowers grow from the 
tops of the ſtalks in prickly cups; and when 
the ſeeds are ripe, they are wafted about by the 
wind to a conſiderable diſtance. 

The ſeeds of all theſe ſpecies ſhould be ſown 
in the ſpring; and after the plants come up, 
they will require no trouble, except keeping 
them clean from weeds, and thinning them where 
they are too cloſe. The laſt ſpecies will lower in 


the autumn, and ſcatter the feeds, which will 


come up, and continue the ſucceſſion without 
further trouble. Others will be in blow the 
ſummer following. 

Moſt of theſe plants cloſe their flowers very 
early in the day, particularly the firſt and the 
third ſpecies, which are generally ſhut by noon. 
Hence the names Twelve o'Clock Flowers, Sleep 
at Noon, or Go- to- bed at Noon, have been 
given them by the common people. 

1. Yellow Goat's-Beard is titled, Tragepogen 
calycibus corolle radium equantibus, foliis integris 
ftriftis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Tra- 
gopogon calycibus florem ſuperantibus. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Tragopogen pratenſe luteum majus ; 
Gerard, Tragepegon luteum. It grows naturally 
in meadows and paſtures in England and moit 
parts of Europe, 

2. Oriental Goat's Beard is, Tragepogon caly- 
cibus corolle radio brevioribus, foliis integris ſus- 
undulatis. 'Tournetort calls it, Tragopogon Orien- 
tale anguſtifolium, flore maximo Iuteo ;, Cammera- 
rius, Barba hirci. It is a native of the Faſt. 

3. Purple Goat's Beard is, Tragopogen caly- 
cibus corolle radio ſeſquilongicribus, foliis integris 
Atrictis, pedunculis ſuperne incraſſatis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calis it, Tragopogen purpureo-cæruleum, porri 
felio quod Arteſi vulgo; Dalechamp, Tregopegen 
alterum, five barba birci; and Gerard, Tragepegon 
purpureum. It grows in the meadows. and pat- 
tures of England. 

4. Hairy Spaniſh Goat's Beard is, Tragopogon 
calycibus corolle radio ſeſquilongioribus,. cauie fo- 
liiſque villeſts. It grows naturally in Spain. 

5. Saftron-leaved Goat's Eeard is, Tragepogen 
calycibus coroile radio longioribus, foliis integris, 
radicalibus pedunculiſque baſi villaſis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Tragepogon purpureo-eerileum croci- 
folium ; Columna, Jragopegen creci felios mou— 
tanum, flore nigro-purpureo, It grows naturally 
in Italy, and about Montpelier in France. 

6. Goat's Beard of Crete is, Tragepopon colx- 
cibus monophyilis corolla brevioribus aculeatis, foliis 
runcinatis denticulatis, In the Hertus Upſal. it is 
termed, Picris calycibus fimplicibus aculeatis, folits 
inermibus haſtato-ſinuatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Sonchus aſper laciniatus Creticus, It grows 
naturally in Crete, and about Month elier in 


| France. 


Culture. 


Titles, 
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HE Water Caltrops is the only ſpecies of 
this genus. The root is long, and ſends 
forth ſeveral tufts of ſlender fibres from the ſides, 
ſome of which ſtrike into the mud, whilſt others 
are looſe and ſwimming in the water. The leaves 
are roundiſh, oval, "5. ol {ſmooth on their up- 
per fide, rough underneath, and grow on long, 
hollow, fungous footſtalks. Among theſe leaves 
the flowers arife on their own ſeparate footſtalks 
they are ſmall, of a white colour, appear in July 
and Auguſt, and in the ſouth of Europe are ſuc- 
ceeded by a large nut containing an eſculent, 
and to many a very agreeable, kernel, It grows 
naturally in ditches and ſtanding-waters in many 
countries of Europe, and is not cultivated. 
This being the only ſpecies of the genus, it is 
named, ſimply, Trapa. In the Hortus Cliffort. 


WATER CALTROPS. 


tated, emarginated ſtigma. 


it is termed, Trapa petiolis foliorum natantium ven- | 
tricoſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Tribulus aqua- 
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T RIB UL US, 


F this genus are, 
1. European Land Caltrops. 

2. Jamaica Caltrops. 

3. Ceylon Caltrops. | 

4. American Land Caltrops. 

1. European Land Caltrops. The root 1s long, 
lender, and hung with many fibres. The ſtalks are 
ſlender, round, ſtriated, jointed, hairy, a foot and 
a half long, and lie on the ground. The leaves 
are compoſed of fix pair of equal, narrow, hairy 
folioles ; and the lower ones grow alternately, 
but the upper ones are placed oppoſite to each 
other. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the leaves on long footſtalks, are large, of a 
yellow colour, appear in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September, 

2. Jamaica Caltrops. The ſtalks are thick, 
channelled, compreſſed, two feet long, and lie 
on the ground. The leaves are compoſed of 
about four pair of folioles ; theſe are ſmooth, ſit 
cloſe, and the outer ones are the largeſt, The- 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, 
are large, of a yellow colour, and very agreeably 
ſcented z they appear in July and Auguſt, and 
are ſucceeded by large prickly nuts, which by 
good management may be brought to ripen in 
the autumn. 

3. Ceylon Caltrops. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
Jointed, hairy, and trailing. The leaves are 
compoled of five pair of nearly equal folioles. 


LAND CALTROPS. 


oblong folioles. 


The flowers come out from the wings of the 


2 


_ 
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CCCXXIX. 


ticus. It is not a native of England, but is ſound 
in moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe, and 
in Aſia. 


Trapa is of the claſs and order Tetraxdria Mo- Claſs and 


nogynia; and the characters are, N in 
* the 
I. CaLyX is a monophyllous, permanent pe- 1 n 
rianthium, divided into five acute parts. ae. 
2. CorOLLa is four oboval petals larger than Tue cha- 
the calyx. racters. 


3. STAMINA are four filaments the length of 
the calyx, with ſimple antheræ. 
3. PisTILLUM conliſts of an oval germen, a 
ſimple ſtyle the length of the calyx, and a capi- 


4. PerIcarPium. There is none. 

5 SEMEN 15 an oval, oblong nut, armed with 
four ſpines, which before were the leaves of the 
calyx, and containing one cell, 


CCC. 


leaves, are of a yellow colour, appear in Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
4. American Land Caltrops. The root is lig- and 


neous. The ſtalks are numerous, jointed, hairy, American 
trailing, and about two feet long, The leaves Land 5 


are compoſed of about eight pair of nearly equal, Canrops. 


g The flowers come out ſingly on 

hairy footſtalks from the wings of the leaves ; 
they are large, of a yellow colour, appear in 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

The firſt ſpecies is a hardy Annual, and is 
raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe; and when the plants come 
up, they will require no trouble, except thinning 
them where they are too cloſe, and keeping them 
clean from weeds. After they have flowered, 
and the ſeeds are ſcattered, plants enough for a 
ſucceſſion will ſpontaneouſly ariſe. | 

The other ſpecies are very tender plants, and Meched 
are raiſed by ſowing the ſceds on a good hotbed ef propæ- 
early in the ſpring. When the plants are fit to Son. 
remove, they mult be teparatcly pott-d, and the 
pots plunged up to the rims in a good bark- 
bed, where they muſt remain, with all the care 
and good nurſing neceſſary for tender plants 
and by this management they will flower, and 
perfect their ſeeds. If there 1s the conveniency 
of a ſtove, the two laſt ſpecies may be ſown 
later in the ſpring, have leſs forcing in the ſum- 
mer, and early in the autumn be takcn into the 
ftove : They will then floyer earlier and ſtronger 


the 
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Titles, 


"T hei plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


Titles. 


the ſummer following, and with greater certainty 
perfect their ſeeds, 

1. The firlt ſpecies is titled, Tribulus foliolis 
Jexjuretis ſubequalibus, ſeminibus quadricornibus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calis it, Tribulus terreſtris, ciceris 
folio, frust aculeato ; Lobel, Tribulus terreſtris ; 
and Barrelier, Tribulus terrefiris minor incanus 
{liſpanicus. It grows naturally in moſt of the 
louthern countries of Europe. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Tribulus foliolis ſub- 
quadrijugis, exterioribus majoribus. In the Hortus 
A Fort. it is termed, Tribulus foliolis trium parium 
pinnatis, Brown calls it, Tribulus foliis ſents pin- 
nalis, extimis majoribus, floribus ſingularibus; 
Sloane, Tribulus terreſtrif major, flore maximo odo- 
rato; and Plumier, Tribulus terreſiris fruftu tur- 
binato, foliis lanuginofis. It inhabits the dry, 
landy parts of Jamaica. | 

3. The third ſpecies is, Tribulus foliolis quin- 
quejugatis ſubequalibus,: ſeminibus bicornibus. In 
the Flora Zeylanica it is termed, Tribulus foliolis 
guingue parium. It grows naturally in Ceylon. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Tribulus foliolis otto- 


| 


| 


parts. 


Jugatis ſubægqualibus. Van Royen calls it, Tri. 
bulus foliis offo parium pinnatis , Herman, Tri- 
bulus terreſtris major Curaſſavicus; and Plukenet, 
Tribulus terreſtris Americanus, ar gemones flore flava, 
It grows naturally in the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica. 

Tribulus is of the claſs and order Decandria Clafs 
Monogynia; and the characters are, and ordet 

1. CAL rx 1s a perianthium ſomewhat ſhorter .be 


than the corolla, and divided into five acute . 
3 The cha. 
2. CoROLLA is five oblong, obtuſe, patent rafters, 


petals. 

3. STAMINA are ten very ſmall, awl ſhaped 
filaments, with ſimple antheræ. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
the length of the ſtamina, without any ſtyle bur 
a capitated ſtigma. 

5. PeRICARPIUM 1s a roundiſn, prickly fruit, 
compoſed of five or ten capſules joined to- 
gether. 


6. SgmINA. The ſeeds are many, turbinated, 
and oblong. 
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TRICHOSANTHAES SERPENT CUCUMBER. 


F this genus is found an Annual of great 
ſingularity in our gardens, called the Ser- 
pent Cucumber, 


The ſtalks are tender, angular, poſſeſſed of 


tendrils whereby they climb up every thing that 
is near them, and, for want of ſuch ſupport, trail 
on the ground in the manner of Cucumbers. 
The leaves are large, angular, and rough. 
The flowers come out from the ſides of the 
branches, are white, and elegantly cut into nu- 
merous thread - like ſegments; they appear in 
July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by an ob- 
long, taper, incurved fruit, that is near a foot 
in length, and contains ripe ſeeds in the au- 
tumn. 

This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a hot- bed in the ſpring; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they muſt be tranſplanted to 
a ſecond hot- bed. Here they muſt be ſhaded 
and watered at firſt ; afterwards, they mult have 
more air, and frequent waterings; and their fu- 
ture management mult be ſimilar to that of me- 
lons. They will then flower in July and Auguſt, 
and exhibit their large and ſingular fruit ripe and 
in perfection in September and October. 

This plant is titled, Trichoſanthes pomis tere- 
tibus oblongis incurvis. Micheli calls it, Anguina 


Sinenſis, flore albo elegantiſſimo, fruttu oblongo in- 
torto; and Tilli, Cucurbita Sinenſis, fruttu longo 


— 
» 


| 


anguino vario, flore candido capillamentis tenuiſſimis 
ornato. It grows naturally in China. 


Trichoſanthes is of the claſs and order Mo.- Cl 
noecia Syngeneſia; and the characters are, and order 


in the 
| I. Male Flowers. — 

1. CAL vx is a long, monophyllous, ſmooth The cha- 
perianthium, divided at the top into five ſmall, racten. 
reflexed ſegments. | 

2. COROLLA is plane, grows to the calyx, and is 
divided into five oval, ſpear-ſhaped, patent parts, 
which are ciliated with long, branching hairs, 

3. STAMINA are three very ſhort filaments 
on the tip of the calyx, having an erect, cylin- 
drical anthera. 

4. PisTILLUM. There are three very ſmall 
ſtyles growing to the tube of the calyx. 


II. Female Flowers. 

1. CaLyx is a perianthium, as in the males, 
but deciduous, and ſituated on the germen, 

2. CoROLLAa. The ſame as the males. , 

3. Pisrirruu conſiſts of an oblong, lender 
germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ca- 
lyx, and three oblong, awl-ſhaped ſtigtnas. 

4. PERICARPIUM is a very long apple, con- 
taining three cells. 5 


5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, tunicated, 
compreſſed, and obtuſe. 
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HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
viz. 

1. Sweet Marjoram-leaved Trichoftema. 

2. Wild Marjoram-leaved Trichoſtema. 

1. Sweet Marjoram-leaved Trichoſtema. The 
ſtalk is upright, tender, branching, and near a 
foot high. The leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of 
Sweet Marjoram, are ſmall, roundiſh, dewny, 


and are placed oppoſite by pairs on the ſtalks, 


The flowers are produced from the wings of 
the branches, are Knall, of a purple colour, ap- 
pear late in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

2. Wild Marjoram - leaved Trichoftema. The 
ſtalk is angular, herbaceous, branching, and near 
a foot high. The leaves are like thole of Wild 
Marjoram, a little hairy, ſit cloſe, and are placed 
oppoſite to each other. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves on the upper parts 
of the branches; they are ſmall, of a purple co- 
lour, appear in Auguſt and September, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

Thele ſpecies are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants 
come up, they muſt be thinned where they are 
too cloſe, and have as much air as the weather 
will permit, and frequent waterings. With this 
management they may ſtand until the middle or 
latter end of May; when they ſhould be taken 
up with a ball of earth to each root, and ſet in 
ſome very warm, well-ſheltered part of the gar- 
den, in order to flower, and perfect their ſeeds. 

On their removal, they muſt be watered and 
kept ſhaded until they have taken root ; and 
when they come into flower, if a wet, cold 
ſeaſon ſhould ſet-in, a ſufficient ſhare of the plants 
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F this genus are, 
O 1. Sweet Trefoil. 
2. Spaniſh Trefoil. 
3. Dwarf Trefoil. 
4. Red - ſpiked Trefoil. 
5. Narrow-headed Trefoil. 
6. Hare's-foot Trefoil. 
7. Round- headed Trefoil. 
8. Oval-leaved Trefoil. 
9. Knotted Trefoil. 
10. Hop Trefoil. 
11. Small Trefoil. 
12. Melilot. 
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the baſe. The leaves are triſoliate, ſmooth, ſer- ꝗeſeribed. 


| CCCXXXII: 


ſhould be covered with glaſſes, to protect them 
from too much moiſture; otherwiſe their ſeeds 
will not ripen to continue the ſorts. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Tricboſtema fla- Til, 
minibus !ongiffimis exſertis. Ia the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is named, Trichojtema. Ray calls it, Scutellaria 
cernlea, marjoranz folio, Americana ; and Petiver, 
Caſſida Mariana, marjorane folio. It grows na- 
turally in Virginia and Penſylvania. 

The ſecond ſpecies is, Trichoftema flaminibus 
brevibus incluſis. Dillenius calls it, Teucrium Vir- 
ginianum, origam folio, It grows naturally in 
molt parts of North America, 


Trichoſtema is of the claſs and order Didynamia Clas and 
Gymnoſpermia ;, and the characters are, erder 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, bilabiated pe- 3%, "b* .. 
rianthium. The upper lip is twice as large as Syitem. 
the under, and 1s cut into three acute, equal The cha- 
ſegments. The lower lip is divided into two trackers. 
acute parts. | 

2, CoROLLA 1s one ringent petal. The tube 
is very ſhort. The upper lip is falcated, and 
compreſſed. The under lip is divided into three 
1 the middle one being ſmall and ob- 
ong. | 
3. STAMINA are four very long, capillary, in- 
curved filaments, of which two are ſomewhar 
ſhorter than the others, having ſimple antherz. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 
a capillary ſtyle the length and ſituation of the 
filaments, and a bifid ſtigma, | 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ca- 
lyx becomes large, reflexed, ſwelling, connivent, 
and holds the ſeeds. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four, and roundiſh. 
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1. Sweet Trefoil. The ſtalk is upright, thick, — 
hollow, channelled, branching, and about a foot 1888 
and a half high. The leaves are compoſed of 
three oval, ſerrated folioles, and they grow on 
longiſh footſtalks. The flowers come out in ob- 
long ſpikes, growing on long footſtalks, which 
ariſe from the joints the whole length of the 
plants; they are of a pale-blue colour, appear 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. | | | 

2. Spaniſh Trefoil. The ſtalks are ſmooth, ad 
and divide into a few ſpreading branches near on 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


rated, and grow on long footitalks. The flowers 
are collected in roundiſh heads, ariſing from the 
ends and ſides of the branches on long tootſtalks ; 
they are very ſmall, of a white colour, appear in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. | 

3. Dwarf Trefoil. The ſtalks are ſlender, ſhort, 
and lie on the ground, 1 he leaves are trifoliate, 
and grow on ſlender footitalks. The flowers are 
collected in ſmall heads, each confiſting of about 
five flowers; they are of a white colour, appear 
in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. 

4. Red-fpiked Trefoil. The ſtalks are up- 
right, branching, hairy, and about two feet high. 
The leaves are trifoliate, being compoſed of three 
roundiſh tolioles, which are ſerrated at the points. 
The flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks 
in long, obtuſe, hairy ſpikes; they are of a 
bright-red colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

5, Narrow-leaved Trefoil. The ſtalk is up- 
right, ſtiff, lender, and a foot and a half high. 
3 he foligles are three in number, very narrow, 
and hairy. The flowers are produced at the tops 
of the italks in oblong, conical, hairy ſpikes 
they arc of a pale-red colour, appear in July, and 
the ſceds ripen in the autumn. 

6. Hare's Foot Trefoil. The ſtalk is round, 
rough, hairy, branching, and lies on the ground. 
The tolioles are very narrow, ſmall, and grow on 
ſhort iootilalks at the joints. The flowers come 


out from the ends of the branches in oval, hairy 


ſpikes; they are of a whitiſh colour, having a 
tinge of bluſh or red; they appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

7. Round-headed Tretoil. The ſtalks are round, 
knotty, and lie on the ground. The leaves are 
trifoliate, ſmall, and of a dark-green colour. The 
flowers are collected in roundiſh heads, which 
ariſe from the joints, and ſit cloſe to the ſtalks, 
they are ſmall, and have ſtriated, equal, ſpreading 
cups; they appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
in Auguſt. 

8. Oval-headed Trefoil. The ſtalks are round, 
lender, jointed, and trailing. The leaves are 
trifolizte, ſmall, and grow on ſlender footſtalks. 
The flowers come out from the ſides of the 
ſtalks in ſhort, rough, oval ſpikes; they are of 
a white colour, appear in May and June, and 
the ſceds ripen in July and Auguſt. 

9. Knotted Trefoil. The ſtalks are flender, 
weak, knotty, and trailing. The leaves are ſmall, 
hairy, and of a dark-green colour. The flowers 
come out from the ends and ſides of the bran- 
ches in ſmall, oval ſpikes; they are of a pale- 
purple colour, appear in June, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguſt. 

10, Hop Trefoil. The ſtalks are upright, 
branching, and about a foot high. The folioles 
are three in number, oblong, heart-ſhaped, and 
rhe narroweſt parts join to form a trifoliate leaf. 
The flowers come out in oval, imbricated ſpikes, 
which are elevated from the wings of the {talks 
on long footſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, 
appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguſt, 

This ſpecies is often called Hop Clover, and 
is uſed with other graſſes for the laying-down of 
land. | 

11. Small Trefoil. The ſtalks are very flen- 
der, and procumbent. The leaves are trifo- 
liate, and the folioles ſtriated, and indented on 
the edges. The flowers are collected in ſmall, 
imbricated ſpikes, ariſing from the wings of the 
ſtalks, on very lender footſtalks; they appear 
in May and June, and the feeds ripen in July 
and Auguſt. | 
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12. Melilot. This hath a tap root as large 
as a ſmall Raddiſh, of a whitith colour, arc 
{triking deep into the ground. The ſtalks are 
round, very tough, imovuth, often browniſh 
next the ſun, and about a yard high. The leaves 
are trifoliate, and the foliol-s are oblong, ſer- 
rated, ſmooth, and of a deep-green colour. The 
flowers are produced in long, ſlender ſpikes, 
ariſing from the ſides of the itaiks on long foot- 
ſtalks ; they are of a bright-ycilow colour, ap- 
pear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Avgutlt. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. 

This ſpecies is a Biennial, and riſ-s among 
the corn in many parts of England. Our Lang- 
ton fields are full of it, and in wet ſcaſons it 
llouriſhes amazingly, It is much reliſhed, when 
green, by horſes; but when growing among 
Barley, it is apt to communicate its Melilot 
ſmell to that grain, by which it is greatly im- 
paired in its value. 


This plant is uſed in medicine, chiefly in ,,... 
emollient and carminative glyſters, and is fre- „, 


quently employed in fomentations and cata- 
plaſms, to ſoften ſwellings of moſt forts. 

All the ſpecies of Trefoil are propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe, or the ſpring following. After they 
come up, they will require no trouble, excepr 
thinning them where they are too cloſe, and 
keeping them clean from weeds. After they have 
once tlowered, and ſcattered their leeds, plants 
enough for a ſucceſſion will ariſe without further 
trouble. 

1. Sweet Trefoil is titled, Trſelium ſpicis cù- 
longis; leguminibus ſeminudis mucrenatis, caule 
ergo, Caipar Bauhine calls it, Lotus hortenſis 
ederata; and Cammerarius, Lotus fylveFris, It 
grows naturally in Bohemia and Lybia. 

2. Spaniſh Trefoil is, T7i/clium capitulis ſub- 
rotundis leguminibus diſpermis, caule patulo, follis 
ſerrulatis, ſtipulis rbombeis. Micheli calls it, Tri- 
folium pratenſe annuum minimum, ſoliis longis au- 
guStis venoſis tenuiſſimòè ſerratis, ſloribus albis con- 
geſtis, ſiliquis minoribus diſpermis. It grows natu- 
rally in the meadows and paſtures of Spain and 
Italy. 


3. Dwarf Trefoil is, Trifolium capitulis ville/is 


guinquefloris, involucro centrali reflexo rigido fructum 
obvelente. Rivinus calls it, Trifolium ſubterra- 
neum; Ray, Trifolium pumilum ſupinum, floſculis 
longis albis ; and Dodart, Trifolium Bleſenſe. It 
grows naturally in ſterile paſtures in ſome parts 
of England ; alſo in Gaul and Italy. 

4. Red Spiked Trefoil is, Trifolium ſpicis vil- 
leſis oblongis obtuſis aphyllis, foliolis ſubrotundis. 
Caipar Bauhine calls it, Trifelium ſpicd rotundd 
rubra; and John Bauhine, Trifolium album incar- 
natum ſpicatum, ſeu lagopus maximus. It grows 
naturally in Italy. 

5. Narrow-leaved Trefoil is, Trifolium ſpicis 
villoſis conico-oblongis, dentibus calycinis ſetaceis ſub- 
equalibus, foliolis lincaribus. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Trifolium montanum anguſtifolium ſpicatum; and 
Barrelier, Trifolium alepecurum anguſlifolium ela- 
bius. It grows naturally in Narbonne and Italy. 

6. Hare's Foot Frefoil is, Trifolium ſpicis vii- 
lofis ovalibus, dentibus calycinis ſetaccis equalit!s. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Trifolium arvenſe Hunte 
ſpi atum, ſ. lagopus; Gerard, Lagopodium ee 
pes leporis; and Parkinſon, Lagopus vaigaris. It 
grows naturally in {andy places in England, and 
moſt countries of Europe; allo in North Awe: 
rica. * 

7. Round- headed Trefoil is, THelium capitis 
equalibus rigidis ſeflibus, calycihis gti ſatis Pati. 
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ſupinum veriicillatum. 


equalibys. In the Hortus Clifort. it is termed, 


Trifelium capitulis ſelſilibus lateralibus ſubgloboſes. 
Ray calls it, Trifolium cum glemerulis ag caulium 
ID retundis; and Bariclicr, Trifolium arvenſe 
it grows naturally in 
ſandy paſtures and meadows in England and 
Spain. 

's. Oval-headed Trefoil is, Trifelium capitulis 
ſeffilibus lateralibus ovatis calycivus inægualibus rigt- 
dis perſiſtentibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Trifo- 
lium capitulo oblongo- aſpero; John Bauhine, Tri- 
felium cujus caules es geniculis glomerulos oblongos 
proferunt , and Ray, Triſolium dilute purpureum, 
glomerulis florum oblongis, ſine pediculis caulibus 
adnatis, It grows naturally in England, Gaul, 
and Italy. 

9. Knotted Trefoil is, Trifolium cepitulis ſeſ- 
filibus ſublateralibus ovatis, calycibus ſtriatis rotun- 
datis. In the Flora Suecia it is termed, Trifolium 
capitulis ſeſſilibus lateralibus ovatis, calycibus ſub- 
rotundis villofis Ariatis; and Ray, Trifolium parvum 
hirſutum, floribus parvis dilute purpureis in glomeru- 


lis mollioribus et oblongis, ſemine magno. It grows 


( 


folium luteum minimum. 


naturally in dry paſtures in England, Germany, 
France, and Spas. 

10. Hop Trefoil is, Trifolium ſpicis ovalivus 
imbricatis, vexillis deſiexis perſiſtentibus, calycibus 
nudis, caule eres. 


Dodonæus, Trifolium agrarium; and Gerard, Tri» 
It grows naturally in 
meadows and paſtures in England, and molt 
countries of Europe. 

11. Small Trefoil is, Trifolium ſpicis ſubimbri- 
catis, vexillis deflexis perſiſtentibus, calycibus pedicel- 
latis, caulibus procumbentibus, Moriſon calls it, 
Trifolium lupulinum minimum. It grows naturally 
in ſandy places in England. 

12. Melilot is, Trifolium leguminibus racemaſſis 
nudis diſpermis rugaſis acutis, caule erecko. Dodo- 
nzus calls it, Trifolium odoratum, ſ. Melilotus; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Melilotus officinarum Germaniæ; 
Gerard, Melilotus Germanica; and Parkinſon, Me- 
lilotus vulgaris, It grows naturally in England, 
and moſt countries of Europe. 
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TRIGONEL LA. FENUGRE EK. 


NF this genus are, 
1. Commoa Cultivated Fenugreek, 


beecies. 2. Small Wild Fenugreck. 

3. Prickly Fenugreek. 

4. Cluſter-podded Fenugreek. 

g. Ruſſian Melilot. | 

6. Broad-podded Siberian Melilot. 

7. Corniculated Trefoil. | 

8. Egyptian Melilot. 

9. Jagged Trigonella. 
c, 1. Common Cultivated Fenugreek. The ſtalk 
Culi- is upright, hollow, branching, and a foot and a 
vated Fe- half high. The leaves are like thoſe of Trefoil, 
. being compoſed of three oval, oblong, indented 


folioles, growing together on each footſtalk. 
The flowers are produced ſingly from the wings 
of the leaves, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks; they 
are of a white colour, appear in July and Au- 
guit, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, 


This plant is cultivated in conſiderable plenty- 


in the ſouthern parts of Europe, for the ſeeds, 
which are uſed in medicine. An attempt has 
often been made in England to propagate it for 
the ſame purpoſes, which has ſo often failed, 
that a repetition - of the trial ſeems now: to. be 
diſcontinued, | + 

The ſeeds are of a roundiſh figure, a yellowiſh 
colour, and ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell; they are 


rarely taken inwardly, but are chiefly employed 


in cataplaſms, fomentations, emollient glyſters, 
and the like, 


2. Small Wild Fenugreek. The ſtalk is len- 


der, weak, branching, and about a foot long. 
The leaves are trifoliate, being compoſed of three 


R 


| 


COCCXEXITV, 


ſmall, heart-ſhaped, ſerrated folioles, growing on 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out in cluſters 
from the wings of the leaves; they are of a pale- 
yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. | N 

3. Prickly Fenugreek. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
herbaceous, branching, and about a foot long. 
The leaves are trifoliate, ſmall, and grow alter- 
nately on ſhort footitalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſmall cluſters from the wings of the 
leaves on footſtalks, at the baſe of which is 
ſituated a ſharp, ſtrong ſpine; they are of a yel- 
low colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmooth, compreſſed pods, contain- 
ing ripe ſeeds in September. 

4. Cluſter-podded Fenugreek. The ſtalks are 
lender, weak, herbaceous, ſend out a few bran- 
ches from the ſides, and grow to a foot and a 
half high. The leaves are compoſed of three 
wedge-ſhaped, ſerrated folioles, and grow on 
long, lender footſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in cluſters from the ends of the branches ; 
they are of a pale-yellow colour, appear in July, 
and are ſucceeded by narrow, ſtraight, up- 
right, parallel pods, containing ripe ſceds in 
September. n | 


5. Ruſſian Melilot. The ſtalk is lender, 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 771 
folium pratenſe luteum, capitulo lupuli, /. agrarium; 


Prickly; - 


and 
Clufler- 
podded 
Fenu- 
greek 
deſcribed. 


Rofſian 


' divides into many branches, lies on the ground, Melilot 


and is about a foot long. The leaves are tri- deſcribed. 


foliate, the folioles being narrow, wedge-ſhaped, 
ſerrated, and indented on the extremity. ihe 
lowers are produced in cluſters from the wings 
of the leaves, ftanding on flender footſtalks; 
they are of a bright-yellow colour, appear in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
This ſpecies is a Biennial, and ſhould be own 
| earlier 
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earlier in the ſummer than any of the other ſorts, 
11 order to grow ſtrong before the aututnn, and 
prod. flower more vigorous the ſummer following. 
podd .d 6. Broad- podded Siberian Melilot. The ſtalks 


-irerian are llender, about a foot and a half long, and 

Melilo, divide into numerous branches, which, unleſs 
ſupported, lie on the ground; they are trifoliate, 
the folioles being roundiſh, and ſerrated on the 
edges. The flowers come out in cluſters from 
the wings of the leaves; they are of a whitiſh- 
yellow colour, appear in June, and are ſucceeded 
by broad, oval, pendulent, compreſſed pods, 

containing ripe ſeeds in September. | 

This tpecies allo is a Biennial, and requires 
early ſowing like the former. 

7. Corniculated Trefoil. The ſtalk is erect, 
ſends. out a few branches from the ſides, and 
grows to a foot and a half high. The leaves 
are trifoliate, and grow on ſhort rootſtalks. The 
flowers are produced in cluſters from the wings 
of the leaves, having long, ſquare footſtalks, 
which are armed with ſoft ſpines; they are of a 
yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 
are ſucceeded by naked, ſharp-pointed, falcated 
pods, containing ripe ſeeds in September. 

Azyptiin 8. Egyptian Melilot. The ſtalks are herba- 
Melot, ceous, ſlender, partly procumbent, and divide 
into many branches, which ſpread themſelves a 
foot or more every way. The leaves are trifo- 
liate, the folioles being oval, wedge-ſhaped, in- 
dented, veined, and downy underneath. The 
flowers are produced in loole bunches from the 
ſides of the branches, growing on prickly foot- 
ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, appear in 
July, and are ſucceeded by flender, hooked, de- 
pendent pods, containing ripe ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. 


Cornicu- 
lated 
Trefoil, 


8 9. Jagged Trigonella, The ſtalks are ſlender, 
Trigo- finooth, and a foot and a half high. The leaves 
nella 


la are rritohate, the folioles being wedge-ſhaped, 

ce!lcri2t%. ſmooth, retuſed, and ſharply indented on the 
edges; the ſtipulæ are jagged, or deeply cut 
into many ſegments. The flowers are produced 

in flattiſh bunches from the wings of the leaves, 
elevated on ſhort footſtalks ; they are of a yel- 
low colour, appear in July, and are ſucceeded 
by oval, acute pods, containing ripe ſeeds in 
September. 

The laſt two ſorts ſhould be brought forward 
by a hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they muſt be ſer in ſome 
warm, well-theltered part of the garden. 

The others are belt raiſed by towing the ſeeds 
in the open ground, as ſoon as they are ripe; 
they will flower early the ſummer following, and 
ripen their ſeeds; which ſcattering, will often 
produce plants for a ſucceſſion without further 
trouble. | 

1. The firſt ſort is titled, Trigonella legumini- 
bus ſeſſulibus ſtrictis erectiuſculis ſubfalcatis acumi- 
nalis, caule eretto. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed. Medicago leguminibus ſubſolitariis erectis 
refiexo-falcatis acuminatis. Van Royen calls it, 
Trigonella leguminibus ſeſſulibus , Caſpar Bauhine, 
Fenum Grecum ſativum , and Fuchſius, Fanum 
Cræcum. It grows naturally near Montpelier. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is. Trigonella leguminibus 
ſeffilibus congeſtis arcuatis divaricatis inclinatis bre- 
vious, pedunculis molliter mucronatis. In the Hor- 
tus Cliffort. it is termed, Medicago leguminibus con- 
fertis /eſſilibus arcuatis inclinatis. Rivinus calls it, 
l'anum Græcum polyceraton ; Breynius, Fænum 
Grecum ſylveſtre polyceratium minus Monſpeliacum ; 
and Dalechamp, Hedyſarum minimum. It grows 
naturally about Montpelier. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Trigonella leguminibus 


Cultuie. 


Ti les. 


ſulpedunculatis congeſtis declinatis ſubfalcatis com- 
preſſis, pedunculis communibus ſpinaſis breviſſimis. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is ternzed, Medicago 
leguminibus ſæpiùs ternatis ſeſſilibas artuatis declina- 
tis, ſpind ex alis. Breynius calls it, F#num Gre- 
cum ſylveſtre polyceraton Creticum majus. It grows 
naturally in Crete. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Trigonella leguminibus 
ſubſeſſulibus congestis erectis longis linearibus, pedun- 
cults communibus muticis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
ir is termed, Medicago leguminibus confertis longis 
rectis parallel's, pedunculo communi. Van Ro- 
yen calls it, Medicago leguminibus confertis fe. 
libus ereflis; Caſpar Bauhine, Fenum Grecum 
ſytveftre alterum polyceraton; and Dodonæus, 
Tanum Græcum fylveftre alterum. It grows natu- 
rally in Spain, Italy, and the South of France. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is, Trigonella leguminibus 
pedunculatis congeſtis pendulis lincaribus rectis, folio- 
lis ſublanceulatis. Van Royen calls it, Trigonella 
leguminibus pedunculatis; Amman, Melilotns ſupina 
anguſtifolia, medica facie, ſiligqud compreſſa ;, allo, 
Lotus montana bumilior trifolia ad caulem alata 
lutea, filiqus modo retid, modo medicaginis inflar 
falcatd nigri, It grows naturally in Siberia. 

6. The ſixth ſpecies is, Trigonclla leguminibns 
pedunculatis congeſtis pendulis ' ovalibus compreſſis, 
caule diffuſo, foliolis ſubrotundis. Amman calls 
it, Melilotus ſupina latifolia, ſiliqud latd membra- 
naced compreſſa, It grows naturally in Siberia. 

7. The ſeventh ſpecies is, Trigonella legumi- 
nibus pedunculatis congeſtis declinatis ſubfalcatis, pe- 
dunculis communibus longis ſubſpinoſis, caule erecto. 


In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Trifolium flo- 


ribus ſpicatis, leguminibus nudis mucronatis falcatis 
declinatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Melilolus, cor- 
niculis reflexis, major; Moriſon, Melilotus lutea 
major, corniculis reflexis ex eodem centro ortis; and 
Dodonæus, Trifolium corniculatum. It grows na- 
turally in moſt of the ſouthern countries of Eu- 
rope. 

8. The eighth ſpecies is, Trigonella leguminibus 
pedunculatis racemoſis declinatis hamofis teretibus, 
pedunculis communibus ſpinefis folio longioribus. Boer- 
haave calls it, Fænum Græcum, corniculis reflexts, 
minus et repens ; Caſpar Bauhine, Melilotus, corni- 
culis reflexis, minor ſ. repens ; and Alpinus, Meli- 
lotus Agypticus Achimelech vocatus. It grows na- 
turally in Egypt. 

9. The ninth ſpecies is, Trigonella leguminibus 
pedunculatis ſubumbellatis ellipticis, foliolis cunei- 
formibus dentatis, ſtipulis laciniatis, It grows na- 
turally in Egypt. 

Trigonella is of the claſs and order Diadelpbia 
Decandria ; and the characters are, 

1. Caryx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped pe- 
rianthium, cut at the brim into five awl-thaped, 
nearly equal ſegments. 

2. Cokol LA is papilionaceous, and ſeems to 
be compoſed of three petals. 

The vexillum is ſuboval, obtuſe, reflexed, and 
patent. : 

The alæ are oval, oblong, reflexed, and ſpread- 
ing like the vexillum; ſo that they conſtitute the 
appearance of a regular flower of three petals. 

The carina is very ſhort, obtuſe, and occupies 
the navel of the flower. 

3. SrauixA are ſhort, diadelphous, aſſurgent 
filaments, with ſimple antheræ. 

4. PisT1ILLuM conſiſts of an oval, oblong ger- 
men, a ſimple aſſurgent ſtyle, and a ſimple 
ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPLIUM is an oval, oblong, com- 
preſſed, covered pod. * 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are few, and roundiſh. 
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Titles. 


HE reſpective ſpecies of Wheat, with their 
excellent varic:ies, are not deſigned for 
garden-culture ; they are adapted for the exer- 
ciſe of the huſbandman, in his extenſive fields, 
and afford that bread which is ſignificantly called 
ee the ſtaff of life.“ 

The culture of this excellent grain is known 
to every huſband man; and the neceſſity of chang- 
ing the ſeeds at proper intervals, the leaſt of the 
armer tribe has experienced. The Great Wheat 
is preferred by ſome for ſome lands; the Summer 
Wheat by others; Poland Wheat is cultivated 
in abundance, and the Spelt Corn is raiſed in 
many places; but the moſt generally cultivated 
ſpecies is that without awns, commonly called 
Winter Wheat, er Common Brown W heat. 

As the management of this excellent grain is 
well-known, and the plant is fo common as to 
need no deicription, 1 ſhall only mention the 
torts that are diſtinct ſpecies, in order to intro- 
duce the titles, 

The diſtin& ſpecies of Wheat then are, 

I. Winter, or Common Brown Wheat. 

2. Summer, or Spring Wheat. 

3. Pollard, or Duck-bill Wheat. 

4. Pol:nd Wheat. | 

5. Gloſly-ſpiked Wheat. 

6. Spelt Wheat, or Spelt Corn. 

All theſe are diſtin&t ſpecies, and to one or 
other of them the many varieties o Wheat yet 
known belong. The titles are, 

1. Winter, or Common Wheat is titl-d, Tri- 
ticum calycibus quaarifloris ventricofis lædvibus im- 
bricatis ſubmuticis. Van Royen calls it, Triticum 
radice annud, ſpicd muticd; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Triticum Hibernuim, ariſtis carens. It is not cer- 
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TROP AOLUM INDIAN CRESS. 


* genus comprehends thoſe flowers which 
are uſually called Naſturtium in our gar- 
dens. There are two ſpecies of them which we 
call Annuals, though they are in reality Peren- 
nials; for though we raiſe them every year from 
ſeeds, and the plants always die on the firſt ap- 
proach of froſt in the autumn, yet theſe plants 
may be continued for many years in a green- 
houſe ; nay, there is a variety of one of them, 


called the Double Naſturtium, that is always 
Vor. II. 
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tain in what part of the world this ſpecies grows 
naturally. 

2, Spring, or Semmer Wheat is, Tyiticum ca- 
Hycibus quadrifleris ventriceſis glabris imbricatis ari/- 
tatis. Van Royen calls it, Triticum radice annmd, 
ſpica glabrd ariſtatd; and Caſpar Bauhine, Tyiti- 
cum &ſtivum. It grows naturally at Baſchiros. 

3. Pollard, or Dock - bil Wheat is, Triticum 
calycibus quadrifloris ventricaſis villaſis imbric atis 
ſubariſtatis. Van Royen calls it, Triticum radice 
annud, glumis villefis ; and Moriſon, Triticum ſpicd 
villoſd quadratd breviore et turgidiore. It is not 
certain in what part of the world this Wheat 
grows in a ſtate of Nature. 

4. Poland Wheat is, Triticum calycibus bifloris 
nudis, floſculis longiſſimè ariſtatis, racheos dentibus 
barbatis, Plukenet calls it, Triticum Polonicum; 
and Moriſon, Triticum majut, longiore grano, glu- 
mis foliaceis, Polonicum, It is not known where 
this Wheat naturally grows. 

5. Gloſly- ſpiked Wheat is, Triticum calycibus 
trifloris, floſculo altero ariſtato: intermcdio neutro. 
Sauvages calls it, Trilicum iuveluctis nifloris fo- 


ribus ariſtatis, ſpicd diſtichs; Tournefort, Hordeum. 


diftichum ſpicd nitidi ſ. briza nuncupatum; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Zea briza aita ſ. monececcos Germanica z 
and Lobel, Priza monococces Dodonæi. It is not 
certain where this plant grows naturally. | 

6. Spelt Wheat 1s, Triticum calycibus truncatis 
quadrifloris, floſculis ariſtatis hermaphroditis : in- 
termedio neutro. Sauvages calls it, Hordeum floſ- 
culis latcralibus maſculis muticis involucro deftitutis 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Zea dicocces del Spelta major. 
The native place of this ſpecies is alſo yet un- 
known, 
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reckoned a green houſe plant, and ſhall be con- 
ſidered accordingly, | | | 


The real ſpecies of Naſturtiums with this pro- 
perty are, | | | 

1. The Naſturtium Minus. 

2. The Naſfturtium Majus. 


1. The Naſturtium Minus, or Smaller Indian 
Creſs, has a long, trailing ſtalk, of a greyiſh co- 
lour, and very tender; the leaf is roundiſh, en- 

41. | tire, 


Species, 
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NG AND GARDENING, 


Varieties. 


Naſtur- 
tium 
Majus 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


Species, 


Smooth, 


and 
Rovgh 
Tower 
Muttard 
deſcribed. 


tire, of a greyiſh colour, and the footſtalks are | 


8 almoſt in its center, which occaſions its 
ing called a peltated leaf. The flowers grow 
from the wings of the leaves all along the 
branches. There are two varicties of them, viz. 

Ihe Pale- yellow, 

The Orange coloured. 

They both blow in June or July, and continue 
the ſucceſſion of flowers from the lame plant until 
the froſt ſtops them. 

2, The Noſturtiunm Majus, or Greater Indian 
Creſs, has larger ſtalks than the former, 'and 
which in the compaſs of one ſummer will trail 
along the ground to the length of near twenty 
feet. The leaves are larger . the other ſort; 
they are rounded, and their footſtalks are placed 
in the poſition of the former, but they are in- 
dented or divided nearly into five lobes. The 
ftlowers allo are larger, though they are produced 
in the ſame manner. They conſiſt of the ſame 
varieties of Orange and Pale- yellow flowers, be- 
ſides the Double kind, and one that is remark- 
ably finely ſcented. They flower in July, and 
will continue the ſucceſſion until the froſt ſtops 
them, 

Theſe 2 are propagated by putting two 
or three ſeeds in a {mall hole, in April, in ſuch 
places where you would chuſe them to grow, 
covering them down about three quarters of an 
inch deep. Aſter the plants come up, ſticks 
muſt be placed by them for their ſupport : To 
theſe you mult train them up, and it will have a 
neat look, and cauſe them to ſhow their flowers 
to perfection; whereas, if they are permitted to 
trail along the ground, their flowers will not only 
be hid in a great meaſure among the leaves, but 
they will make a flovenly appearance, and over- 
run every thing that is near them, 


— — _ 


1. The firſt fort is titled, Tropedlum ſoliis in. Titles, 


tegris petalis acuminato-ſetaceis, In the /ortus 
Chiffort. it is termed, Tropenlum foliis petalis or- 
biculatis, Tournefort calls it, Cardamindum min; 
et vulgare; Caſpar Bauhine, Nafturtium Indicum 
majus; and Lobel, Nafturtium Indicum. It grows 
naturally in Peru, 

2. The ſecond ſort is titled, Tropeolum foliis 
ſubquinquelebis, petalis obtuſis. In the Hortus Clif- 
fert. it is termed, Tropeolum foliis peltatis orbicu- 
latis, Tournefort calls it, Cardamindum ampliori 
folio et majori flore; Boerhaave, Acriviola maxima 
oderata; and Herman, Viola inodera ſcandens, 
naſturtii ſapore, maxima odoreta. It grows natu- 
rally in Perv. 


Tropæolum is of the claſs and order O#andria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 
1. CALYX is a monophyllous, 


Claſs 


and order 
cornuted, co- in the 
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toured, deciduous perianthium, divided into five Linnzan 


erect, ſpreading, acute ſegments, of which the 
two lower ones are the narroweſt. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five roundiſh petals, , 


inſerted in the diviſions of the calyx; the two 
upper of which are ſeſſile, but the lower ones 
have oblong, ciliated ungues. 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of eight ſhort, ſubulated, 
declinated, unequal filaments, with erect, ob- 
long, quadrilocular, aſſurgent antherz. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, trilo- 
bate, ſtriated germen; a ſimple, erect ſtyle, the 
length of the — and a triſid, acute ſtigma. 

5. PerICarPIUM is three roundiſh, convex, 
ſulcated, ſtriated berries. 

6. SEMINA. The leeds are three, roundiſh, 
furrowed, ſtriated, gibbous on one fide, and an- 
gular bn the other. 
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TURRITIS, 


1 are two ſpecies of this genus, called, 
1. Smooth Tower Muſtard. 
2. Rough Tower Muſtard, 


1. Smooth Tower Muſtard. The ſtalk is up- 
right, round, tolerably firm, and a foot and a 
half high. The radical leaves ſpread themſelves 
on the ground, are very rough, indented on 
the edges; and thoſe on the ſtalks are very 
ſmooth, ſharp-pointed, entire, and embrace the 
ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers are produced 


in ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks; they are 


ſmall, of a white colour, appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. | | 

2. Rough Tower Muſtard. The ftalks are 
round, lender, upright, and about a foot high. 
All the leaves are extremely rough, thoſe on the 
ſtalks as well as thoſe at the root ; they are ob- 
long, and rounded at the extremity, where they 
are broadeſt ; but they are oval, and embrace the 
ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers are produced 
in ſhort ſpikes at the tops of the plant; they 


— 
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TOWER MUSTARD. 


are ſmall, of a white colour, appear early in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in July and Auguſt, 


Syſtem. 


* 
Tl 
raters, 
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Theſe plants grow naturally upon old walls Culture, 


and buildings; ſo that whoever is deſirous of 
obtaining them, may ealily effect it by ſowing 
the ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in the like 
ſituation : They may be alto ſown in ſandy, dry 
places, or in any ſterile part of the garden, 
where they will grow; and their ſeeds ſcattering, 
will maintain the ſucceſſion without further trou- 
ble. Theſe plants are rarely admitted into gar- 
dens, otherwiſe than in the aforeſaid ſituation, to 
be ready for obſervation, and cauſ. variety where 


hardly any thing elſe will thrive, 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Turritis foliis ra- 
dicalibus dentatis hiſpidis, caulinis integerrimis am- 
plexicaulibus glabris. Caſpar Bauhbine calls it, 
Braſſica ſylveſtris, foliis circa radicem cicho aceis; 


Titles. 


Tournefort, Turritis foliis inferiortbus cichoraceis, | 


reliquis perfoliatis ; and Gerard, Turritis. It grows 

naturally in dry, ſandy, gravelly places in Eng- 

land, and moſt countries of Europe. 3 
2. C 
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2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Turritis ſoliit omnibus 
hiſpidis, caulinis amplexicaulibus. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Eryſimo ſimilis hirſuta, non laciniata, alba; 
Ray, Turritis muralis minor; and Parkinſon, Ery- 
imo fimilis hirſuta planta. It grows naturally, on 
rocks and old buildings in England, Sweden, 
and Germany. 


Turritis is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia 


Claſs 
and * Siligucſa; and the characters are, 
iot 

Lina 1. Carvx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
The cha- oval, - oblong, parallel, connivent, deciduous 
rafters. leaves. 


2. CoroLLAa conſiſts of four petals, placed in 
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VALERIAN A, 


* 


1 Annuals of this genus are, 

F 1. Star Thiſtle-leaved Valerian, 
2. Ringent-flowered Valerian, 
3. Echinated Valerian. 
4. Low Yellow Valerian. 


Species 


_ I. Star Thiſtle-leaved Valerian will grow to 


Stax about a foot high. The ſtalks are round, ſmooth, 
Thit'e. hollow, and ſend forth branches by pairs from 
kaved the joints. I he leaves are pinnatifid, and the 
lobes or ſegments are narrow, and ſharp-pointed. 
The flowers grow from the tops of the ſtalks and 
ſide-branches in tufts; they are ſmall, and of a 
whitiſh colour with a tinge of red; they will be 
in blow in June or July, and are ſucceeded by 
ripe, downy ſeeds ſoon after. 


_ in. 2. Ringent-flowered Valerian. The ſtalks are 
fouzreg Of 2 purpliſh colour, thick, channelled, branch- 


Valerian, ing, and will grow to near a foot high. The 

leaves are ſmooth, of an oval figure, and grow 
oppoſite by pairs at the joints, without any foot- 
ſtalks. 
in cluſters at the ends of the branches, having 
two leaves under each cluſter, that embrace the 
ſtalk with their baſe; they appear in June or 
July, and are ſucceeded by fruit ſhaped like a 
Cornucopia. 


The varieties of this ſpecies are, 


The Red-flowered, 
The Purple, 
The White. 


2. Echinated Valerian, The ſtalk is jointed, 
d divides by pairs. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, obtuſe, indented, and fit cloſe, without 
any footſtalks. The flowers are produced from 
the diviſions of the branches; they are funnel- 
ſhaped; white, and their brims are cut into five 
ſegments; they appear in June and July, and 
they are ſucceeded by narrow fruit, indented in 


ard three parts. 
. This plant hath a 


Varieties. 


T:hinated an 


_ . Low Yellow Valerian. 
low low ſtalk, which will grow to about a foot high, 


Valerian 
deſcribed. 


The flowers are ringent, and grow 


form of a croſs. The petals are oval, oblong, 
obtuſe, erect, entire, and have erect ungues. 

2. STAMINA are fix awl-ſhaped, erect fila- 
ments the length of the tube; of theſe, two are 
ſhorter than the others, and all hive ſimple an- 
there. 

4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a taper, Qightly- 
compreſſed germen the length of the flower, 
without any ſtyle, but an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PerICarPium is a very long, tour-correred 
pod, formed of two valves, and containing two 
cells. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, 
and indented. 
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and ſend from the ſides about two pair of ſhort 
branches, the lower ones being the longeſt. The 
leaves are pinnatifid, and grow oppolite by pairs, 
without any footſtalks ; the lobes are ſmooth 
and oblong on the lower part of the plant, but 
higher they are acute-pointed : They conſiſt of 
about four or five pair, beſides a large one at 
the end, indented in three or five parts. The 
flowers terminate the principal ſtalks and bran- 
ches in kind of umbels; their colour is a bright- 
yellow; they will be in blow in July, and ripen 
their ſeeds in September. 


The ſeeds of all theſe forts ſhould be ſown in Cu- 
the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, and they i 
will flower earlier the ſummer following. The 
love a light, ſandy ſoil; and it they are thus ſta- 
tioned, they will often ſhed their ſeeds, which 
will come up without trouble to the Gardener. 
The firſt fort grows cut of the crevices of old 
walls, buildings, &c. and in ſuch places the 
plants are very ſmall. The laſt fort may be 
treated as a Bicnnial, as it frequently refuſes to 
flower before the ſecond year after ſowing, ſoon 
after which it dies away. 


ture, 


1. The Star Thiſtle-leaved Valerian is titled, 
Valeriana floribus monanaris, foliis pinnatifidis. Titles, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Valeriana foliis calcitrapæ; 
and Cluſius, Valeriana annua five eſtiva. It grows 
naturally in Portugal and the Eaſt. 


2. Ringent-flowered Valerian is, Valeriana flo- 
ribus diandris ringentibus, foliis ovatis ſeſſilibus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Yaleriana peregrina pur- 
purea albare; Cluſius, Valeriana Indica, and 
Moriſon, Hſeudo valeriana cornucopioides annua pur- 
purea. It grows naturally in America, Mauri- 
tania, Sicily, and Spain. 

3. Echinated Valerian is, Valeriana floribus 
triandris regularibus, foliis dentatis, fruftibus li- 
nearibus tridentatis: extimo majore recurvo. Sau- 


vages calls it, Valeriana feliis dentato-ſerratis, 
pedunculis conicis, ſeminibus tridentatis ; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Faleriana echinata ; and Columna, J. 


lerianella 
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lerianella cornucopioides echinata. It grows natu- Valeriana Iutea n The Anonymus Cheuſ. 
rally in Italy, and near Montpelier. nenſis, fideritidis felio, fruttu ulmi 27 
4. Low Yellow Valerian is titled, Valeriana | abfimili of Plukenet is a variety of this ſpe- 
floribus tetrandris equalibus folits .pinnatifidis, ſe- ] cies, 3... 
minibus pale ovali adnatis, Amman calls it, 
7777!!!.õũũ e IVE 
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E L L 4, SPANISH CRE S8. 
HERE is only one Annual of this genus, proper diſtances, and keeping them clean from 
The plant called Creſs Rocket. | weeds. After they have once flowered, and the 
deſcribed, The ſtalk is hairy, branching, and about a | ſeeds ſcatrered, plants enough for a ſucceſſion 
foot high. The leaves are pinnatifid, long, and | will ſpontancoully ariſe. 
narrow. The flowers come out in ſpikes from This ſpecies is titled, Vella foliis pinnatifidis, Tiles. 
the ends of the branches; they are ſmall, and | liculis pendulis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Naſtur- 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Rocket; they appear in | tium fplvetre, eriice facie, Cluſius, Naſturtium 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. ſylveſtre Valentinum ; John Bauhine, Nafturtium 
This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, | Hlveſtre Valentinum Cluſij; and Gerard, Eruca 
pr yeni ſoon after they are ripe, in the places where they | Na#urtio cognato tenuifolia, It grows naturally 
3 are to remain. When the plants come up, they } in Spain; allo on Saliſbury Plain, 
will require no trouble, except thinning them to | 
GR ESESPII DIR ISCAMRMILNILCKMIEISDIESMSHIDNMNRIGLCRMEDOR 
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F this genus are, ; lein. The lower leaves are large, wedge-ſhaped, 
; 1. Great White Mullein, oblong, woolly, and end in acute points. The 
Species, 2. Hoary Mullein, or White-flowered Mul- | ſtalk is thick, upright, branching near the top, 
lein. and covered with leaves like the radical ones, 
3. Phlomoide Mullein. but ſmaller, and more acute. The flowers come 
4. Yellow Moth Mullein. out in ſpikes from the ends of the branches 
5. Sinuated Mullein, they are ſmall, of a white colour, and finely 
icented ; they appear in July and Auguſt, and 
Deſcrip- 1. Great White Mullein. This plant is often the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
288 called Hig Taper, and Cow's Lung-wort. The There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow yay, 
Whits radical leaves are long, broad, woolly, of a yel- | flowers. ; 
Mullein. lowiſh-white colour, have ſhort footſtalks, and 3. Phlomoide Mullein. The lower leaves are Phlo- 


Its virtues 


Hoary 
Mullein 
deſciibed. 


ſpread themſelves. on the ground. The ſtalk is | oval, pointed, woolly on both fides, and have moide, 
thick, firm, ſimple, five or fix feet high, and | ſhort footſtalks. The ſtalks are thick, upright, 
garniſhed with woolly, decurrent leaves, fitting firm, five or ſix feet high, purpliſh, and covered 
cloſe, and embracing it with their baſe. The with a hoary down. The flowers are produced 
flowers come out from the upper-parts of the | 1n very thick, cloſe ſpikes from the tops of the 
ſtalk in a long, thick, ſpike ; they are large, of | ſtalks; they are large, and of a deep-yellow co- 
a bright-yellow colour, and finely ſcented; they | Jour; they appear in July and Augult, and the 
appear in July, and the feeds ripen in the au- feeds ripen in the autuma. 
tumn. | 4. Yellow Moth Mullein. The leaves are 
This ſpecies is a fine emollient, and is ſaid to oblong, ſmooth, ſinuated, obtuſe, and embrace we 
be good for conſumptions, diſorders of the | the ſtalk with their bale, The ſtalk is vpright, ne 
lungs, &c. A little fine treacle ſpread on a leaf, firm, branching near the top, and ve or fix M. 
and applied to the piles, is ſaid to effect a ſpeedy | feet high. The flowers come out ſingly on toot- def bed. 
cure. talks from the ſides of the branches, aimolt their 
2. Hoary Mullein, or White-flowered Mul- whole length; they are of a yellow colour, 


appcar 
wo. 
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Varieties. 


Deſerip- 
tion of 
Sinva! 


Molle! N, 


Culture. 


appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 


ult. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers, and another with jagged leaves. 

5. Sinvated Mullein. I he ſtalk is thick, firm, 
ſends out ſeveral lender branches from the ſides, 
and grows to be (ix feet high. The radical leaves 
are oblong, hoary, ſinuated, and waved on their 
edges, and the upper ones are heart-ſhaped, and 
embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. + The flowers 
come out in cluſters from the ſides of the bran- 
ches; they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear 
in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

Theſe plants are beſt raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
as ſoon as they are ripe, becauſe if they are kept 
until the ſpring, the plants will ſeldom flower 
early enough to perfect their ſeeds, After the 
ſeed is once ripened, if it is permitted to ſcatter, 
the beſt and ſtrongeſt plants in general for a ſuc- 
ceſſion will ariſe, _ 

1. Great White Mullein, Hig Taper, Cow's 


es. 


acutis ſub tus villeſss crenatis, ſpicis laxis lateralibus 
& /erminalibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Yerba/- 
cum lychnitis, flore allo parvo; John Bauhiae, 
Verbaſcum flore albo parvo; Parkinſon, Verbaſcun 
mas foliis longioribus; and Gerard, Verbaſcum lych- 

_ nitts Matthioli. It grows naturally in ſandy, chalky 
places in England, and moſt countries of Europe. 
3. Phlomoide Mullein is, Verbaſcum foliis ovatis 
utrinque tomentofis, inferioribus_petiolatis. Caſpar 


„Bauhine calls it, Yerbaſcum femina, flore lutes 


magno; and Tilli, Verbaſcum montanum toments- 
ſum & incanum, folio ſubrotundo, caule non alato, 
Naminibus purpureis, It grows naturally in Italy. 

4. Yellow Moth Mullein is, FVerbaſcum felis 
amplexicaulibus oblongis glabris pedunculis ſolitari:s, 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Verbaſcum an- 
nuum, folits obiongis. fiuuatis obtuſis, Van Royen 
calls it, Verbaſcum foliis glabris © ſerrato-dentatis, 
radicalibus finuatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Blattaria 
lutea folio longo laciniata; John Bauhine, Blattaria 
lutea; Parkinſon, Blattaria flore Iuteo, and Ge- 


Titles. Lungwort, is titled, Verbaſcum foliis decurrentibus | rard, Blattaria Plinii. It grows naturally in gra- 
utringue tomento/is. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is | velly and marley ſeils in England, and moſt coun- 
termed, Verbaſcum caule ſimplici ſuperne floribus .| tries of Europe. | 
ſeffilibus clavato, foliis utrinque lanigeris. Caſpar | . Sinuated Mullein is, Verbaſcum foliis radicali- 
Bauhine calls it, Verbaſcum mas latifolium luteum; | bus pinnatifido-repandis tomentoſis, caulinis amplexi - 
Dodonæus, Verbaſcum mas; and Gerard, Thapſus | caulibus nudiuſculis, ramets primis ofpyſitis. Van 
harbatus. It grows naturally in ſterile places in | Royen calls it, Verbaſcum foliis pinnato: ſinuatis 
England, and moſt countries of Europe. birſutis : ſubtus tomentofis ; and Caſpar Bauhine, 

2. Hoary Mullein, or White-flowered Mullein, | Verbaſcum nigrum, foliis papaveris corniculati. It 
is, Vezbaſcum foliis cuneiformi-oblongis. In the \ grows naturally in Italy, and the South of France. 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Verbaſcum foliis ovato- 
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F this genus there are two hardy, ſhort- | The flowers are produced from tlie ends of the 
lived ſpecies, called, branches in long, looſe, ſlender ſpikes ; they are 
Species, 1. Common Vervain. of a blue colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
2. Narrow-leaved Vervain. and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 

; Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
2 1. Common Vervain. The root is long, white, | ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in almoſt any 
ache and bitter to the taſte. The ſtalk is ſquare, ſoil or ſituation. After the plants come up, they 
Vervain, firm, hairy, branching a little, and about two ] will require no trouble, except thinning them 

feet high. The leaves are oblong, of a duſky- || where they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean 
green colour, deeply jagged or ſinuated on the || from-weeds ; and when the ſeeds are ripe, if they 
borders, and grow oppoſite by pairs at the || are; permitted to ſcatter, there will be no fail of 
joints. The flowers come out from the ends | theſe 22 for a ſucceſſion. 

and ſides of the branches in long, thin, ſlender 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Verbena tetrandra, 
ſpikes ; they are ſmall, and of a pale-blue co- | ſpicis filiformibus paniculatis, foliis multifido-lacinia- 
lour z they appear in July and Auguſt, and the | 118, caule ſolitario. Van Royen calls it, Verbena 
leeds ripen in the autumn. foliis multifido-laciniatis, ſpicts filiformibus ; Caſpar 

Variety, There is a variety of this ſpecies with white Bauhine, Yerbena communis, fore cæruleo; John 
flowers. | Bauhine, Verbena vulgaris; Dodonæus, Verbena 

Mediciaal This plant is ſaid to be an excellent carmina- | re#a; Gerard, Verbena communis; and Parkin- 

Propmiics tive, cephalic, and has been more extolled for. ſon, Verbena mas ſ. retia et vulgaris. It grows 
its virtues in removing complaints of moſt kinds, | naturally about towns, and in public roads, in 
than what the preſent practice will allow. England, and moſt countries of Europe. 

2, Narrow-leaved Vervain. The ſtalks are 2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Verbena tetrandra, 

Narrow- weak, two feet long, branching, and unable to | /picis filiformibus ſolitariis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 

3 ſupport themſelves in an upright poſition, The | it, Verbena tenuifolia ; and Cluſius, Verbena ſu- 

deleribed. leaves are bipinnated, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. | pina. It grows naturally in Spain. | 
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Of this genus are, | 
Species, 1. Winged Verbeſina. 
2. White Verbeſina. 
3. Scrophularia-leaved Verbeſina. 
4. Proſtrate Verbeſina. 


5. Two-flowered Verbeſina. 


Winged, 1. Winged Yerbeſina. The ſtalk is winged, 
upright, two feet high, and ſends forth a few 
ſhort branches near the top. The leaves are 
oval, obtuſe, waved on the edges, placed alter- 
nately, and have a border or membrane running 
from the baſe of each along the ſtalk. The 
flowers come out from the tops of. the ſtalks on 
long, naked footſtalks 3 they are of a deep- 
orange colour, appear in July, and continue in 
ſucceſſion until the end of autumn. 

2. White Yerbe/ina, The ſtalk is upright, 
branching, and about a foot and a halt high, 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, grow op- 
polite to each other, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves on ſlender footſtalks z they are of a white 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and continue 
in ſucceſſion until the end of autumn. 

3. Scrophularia-leaved Verbeſina. The ſtalk is 
upright, branching, and near a yard high. The 
leaves are oval, trinervous, ſmooth, acute, and 
grow oppoſite to each other on longiſh tooiltalks, 
The flowers are produced from the ends and ſides 
of the branches on ſhort footſtalks ; they are of 
a yellow colour, appear in July, and continue 
in ſucceſſion until the froſt ſtops them. 

4. Proſtrate Verbęſina. The ſtalks are proſ- 
trate, branching, and a foot and a halt long. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, broad, ſhort, and 
ſerrated. The flowers grow, two together, on 
very ſhort footſtalks, ariſing from the wings of 
the leaves; they are of a whitiſh colour, appear 
in July, and continue until the autumn, 
Two- 5. Two-flowered Verbeſina. The ſtalk is up- 
flowered right, ſends forth branches from the ſides oppo- 
I — ſite to each other, and grows to about two feet 
— high. The leaves are oblong, oval, triple-nerved, 
ſomewhat rough, acuminated, ſharply ſerrated, 
and grow oppoſite to each other on footſtalks. 
The flowers come out, two together, on foot- 
ſtalks ariſing from the ends and ſides of the 
branches; they are of a yellow colour, appear 
in July, and continue in ſucceſſion until the end 
of autumn. b 

Theſe are abiding plants in their native coun- 


White, 


Serophu- 
Jaria- 
leaved, 


Preſtrate, 


and 


Culture. 


purpoſe, ſow the ſeeds in a hot-bed in the ſpring; 
and when the plants are fit to remove, let each 
be ſet in a ſeparate pot filled with light, rich 
earth; then plunge them up to the rims in a freſh 
hot-bed, and water and ſhade them until they 
have taken root. After that, harden them to 


the air by degrees; and when this is effected, 


turn them out, with the mould at the roots, into 
ſome warm, well-ſheltered part of the garden, 
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floribus aurantiis; Commeline, Chryſanthemum 


tries, and with us they may be brought to flower 
and perfect their ſeeds in one year. For this 
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where they will flower, and perfect their ſeeds, 
If much wet weather ſhould happen, let a few 
plants be covered with glaſſes, the more effec- 
tually to procure good ſeeds; which will be ſome 
weeks before the plants have done flowering. If 
there is the conveniency of a ſtove, the ſeeds 
may be ſown late in the ſpring, and the plants 
be leſs forced in the ſummer, and be taken 
into the ſtove in the autumn: Such plants 
will flower ſtrong the ſummer following, and af. 
ford ſeeds in abundance. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Verbeſina foltts Tiles, 
alternis decurrentibus undulatis obtuſis. Magnol 
calls it, Cannabina Indica, foliis integris, alato caule; 
Herman, Chryſanthemum Curaſſavicum, alato caule, 


Americanum, caule alato, ere aphyllo glcboſo au- 
rantio, foliis baccharidis; Plukenet, Chryſanthemum 
Americanum bidens alatum, flore parvo aurantio ; 
and Volkamer, Chryſanthemum conyz92ides Curaſ- 
ſavicum, abrotani feminæ flore aurantio. It is a 
native of Curaſſao and Surinam. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, FVerbeſina ſoliis lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis ſeſilibus. Vaillant calls it, Eupa- 
toriophalacron balſaminæ feminæ felio, fore allo 
diſccide; and Plukener, Scabiaſa conyzoides Ame- 
ricana latiſolia, capitulis & floribus albis parvis, 
It grows naturally in Virginia and Surinam. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Verbeſina foitis ovatis 
trinerviis glabris petiolatis, ſeminibus tricornibus, 
Vaillant calls it, Eupatoriophalacron ſcrophuluriæ 
folio trinervi; Burman, Eupatoriephalacren ſcro- 
Pbulariæ aquatice feliis oppoſitis, and Ray, Chry- 
ſanthemum aquaticum, ſcrophularie felio, laveiia 
dictum. It grows naturally in Ceylon. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Verbeſina foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis, floribus alternis geminis ſubſeſſilil us. 
Vaillant calls it, Enupatoriephalacron menibæ ar- 
venſis folio, and Plukenet, Chryſanthemum Mecde- 
raſpatanum, mentbæ ervenſis folio et facie, floribus 
bigeme!l:s ad alas, pediculis curiis. It grows na- 
turally in India. | | 

5. The fifth ſpecies is, Verbeſina foliis al longo- 
ovatis triplinerviis acuminatis ſerratis, pedunculis 
geminis bifloris, It grows naturally in India. 


Verbeſina is of the claſs and order Syngene/fa (1c. ad 
Polygamia Superfiua; and the characters are, order ia 
the 

1. Cal xx. The general calyx is concave, and Linse 
compoſed of many oblong, channelled, concave, N 
erect, and for the moſt part equal leaves. radtcrs. 

2, Cokol. LA. The compound flower is ra- 
diated. The hermaphrodite flowers are many in 
the diſk; the females are fewer in the radius. 
Each hermaphrodite flower has one funnel-ſhaped, 
erect petal, indented in five parts at the top. 

The females are tongue- haped, and trifid. 
3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites conh's 
of five very ſhort, capillary filaments, with a cy- 

lindrical, tubular anthera. 
4. PisTiLLuM belonging to the hermaphro- 
dites, conſiſts of an oblongiſh germen, a — 
* 


Species. 


dpeedwell 
Chick - 
weed 


deſcti bed 


Deſtrip- 
Non of. 
German- 
cer 


and 

19 
I:aved 
Speedwell 


Variety. . 


Trif2, 


Vernal, 


Roman, 


ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and two reflexed 
ſtigmas. 

To the females it conſiſts of an oblongiſh ger- 
men, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the herma- 
phrodite, and two reflexed ſtigmas. 

5. PER1ICARPIUM. There is none. 


6. SgeMINA. The ſeeds of the hermaphrodites 
are ſingle, thickiſh, angular, and often crowned 
with a coarſe, three- pointed down. 1 

The females are like the hermaphrodites 

The receptacle is paleaceous. The palez are 
deciduous, ; 
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F this genus are the following Annuals, | 


viz. 
1. Speedwell Chick weed. 
2, Germander Specdwell, or Chickweed. 
3. Ivy-leaved Speedwell, or Small Henbit, 
4. Trifid Speedwell. 
5. Vernal Speedwell. 
6. Roman Speedwell. 
7. Polygonum-leaved Speedwell. 


1. Speedwell Chick weed. The ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, {end out branches by pairs, and are ſix or 
eight inches long. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
cut on their edges, and grow oppoſite to cach 
other under the branches. The flowers come 
out ſingly from the ſides of the branches almoſt 
thzir whole length; they are of a blue colour, 
appear in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
July and Auguſt. 

2. Germander Speedwell, or Chickweed. The 


ſtalks are Nender, branching, weak, and trail- 


ing. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, crenated, and 
much reſemble thoſe of Germander. The flowers 
come out {ingly from the ſides of the branches, 
are ſmall, of a blue colour, appear in May and 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in July, 

2. Ivy -leaved Speedwell, or Small Henbit. 
The ftalks are ſlender, hairy, branching, and lie 
fat on the ground. The leaves are heart-thaped, 
plane, hairy, and ſeveral of them are cut into 
three, others into five lobes, in the manner of 
Ivy. The flowers come out from the ſides of 
the branches on ſhort footſtalks; they are of a 
blue colour, appear in April and May, and the 
ſceds ripen in June and July. 

There 1s a variety of it with white flowers. 

4. Trifid Speedwell. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
nearly upright, and divide into branches from 
tne bottom to the top. The lower leaves are 
divided into five ſegments; the upper ones into 
three; they are of a thickiſh ſubſtance, are 


ſmooth, of a dark- green colour, and placed al- 


ternately. The flowers come out ſingly from 
the ſides of the branches, are ſmall, of a blue 
colour, appear in May and June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in July. 

5. Vernal Speedwell. The ſtalk is ſlender, 
erect, and five or ſix inches high. The leaves 
are digitated, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers are ſmall, of a blue colour, and appear 
carly in the ſpring. + | | 

6. Roman Speedwell, The ſtalks are ſlender, 
vprigat, and fix or eight inches high. The leaves 
are oblong, ſmooth, and ſlightly indented on their” 
edges. The flowers come out ſingly from the 


- 
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ſides of the branches, are of a blue colour, and 
appear in June and July, 

7. Polygonum - leaved Speedwell. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, upright, and ſix or eight inches high. 
The leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, narrow, obtuſe, 
ſmooth, and undivided on_their edges. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the ſides of the 
branches, and fit cloſe, having no footſtalks; 
they are of a white colour, appear in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 

The firſt four ſpecies are intruders into gar- 
dens, and the others are rarely admitted, I hey 
may be all propagated by ſowing the ſceds, ſoon 
after they are ripe, in any ſoil or ſituation , and 
when they have once flowered, and the ſceds are 
ſcattered, they will afterwards become as bad as 
weeds to eradicate entirely, | 


1, Speedwell Chickwecd is titled, Yerenica 


floribus jolitariis, ſoliis cordatis inc is pedunculo 
longioribus. 
litariis, foliis cordatis inciſis ſeſſulibus,, Van Royen, 


Hudſon calls it, Yercn:ca fleribus ſo- 


and 

Poly go- 
num- 
leaved 
Speedwell 
deſcnbed. 


Culture. 


Titles, 


Veronica foliis oppoſitis cordatis crenatis, floribus ſo- 


litariis ſelſililus; Caſpar Bauhine, Afine veronice 
feltis, floſculis cauliculis adtærentilus; Gerard, A. 
fine faliis veronicg; and Parkinſon, Aline felist 
ſubrotundis veronice, It grows naturally in cul- 
tivated fields, on old walls, &c. in England 
and moſt countries of Europe. 

2. Germander Speedwell is, Veronica foridus 
ſolitariis, foliis cordatis inciſis pedunculo brevicribus, 
Hudſon calls it, Veronica floribus ſelizariis, ſoliis 
cordatis incifis petiolatis; Van Royen, Aline follis 
cerdatis crenatis, floribus ſolitariis pedunculatis; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Ane chamedryfolia, floſculis pe- 
diculis oblongis inſidentibus; and Gerard, Alſene 
foliis triſſaginis. It grows naturally in cultivated 
fields, by way ſides, &c. in England and moſt 
countries of Europe. | 

3. Ivy-leaved Speedwell, or Small IIenbit, is, 
Veronica floribus ſolitariis, foliis cordatis planis 
quinquelobis. Ray calls it, Veronica faſculis fin- 
gularibus, hederulæ folio, morſus gallinæ minor 
difta ; Caſpar Bauhine, Alſine bederulæ folis; 
Gerard, Mine bederacea; and Parkinſon, {fre 
hederule folio minor. It grows naturally in cul- 
tivated fields, &c. in England and moſt countries 
of Europe. | | 

4. Trifid Speedwell is, Veronica floripus ſoli- 
tariis, foliis digitato-partitis, pedunculo brevioribs. 
Van Royen calls it, Veronica foliis allernis inſe- 
rioribus quinquepartitis, ſuperioribus tripartitis, f- 
ribus ſolitariis; Caſpar Bauhine, Afine tripl blos 


cærulea; Lobel, Aſine parva erecta, folio alſines 


hederaceo ; Ray, Veronica floſculis ſingularibus, fo- 
liis laciniatis, erecta; Gerard, Alſine reſta; and 
Parkinſon, 


—— 


as clo... 


on 
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A COMPLETE BODY OP PLANTIN 


G AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


The 
Bean 
Plant 
deſcribed, 


Scarlet- 
bloſſomed 
Bean 
deſ.ribed. 


Proper 
ſituation. 


Parkinſon, Alfine triphyllos five laciniata. It grows 
naturally in light, ſandy ſoils in England and 
moſt countries of E C | 

5. Vernal Speedwell is, Yeronica floribus ſoli- 
tariis, foliis digitato-partitis pedunculo longioribus. 
Dillenius calls it, Veronica bumilis erecta montana, 
fore parvo cæruleo. It grows naturally in dry, 
warm places in Sweden, Germany, and Spain. 


tariis ſubſeſſilibus, foliis oblongis ſubdentatis, caule 
ereo, It grows naturally in moſt of the ſouthern 
countries of Europe. | 

7. Polygonum - leaved Speedwell is, Veronica 
floribus ſolitariis ſeſſilibus, foliis lanceolato-linearibys 
glabris obtufts integerrimis, caule ereflo. Moriſon 
calls it, Veronica terreſtris annua, folio polygoni, 


6. Roman Speedwell is, Veronica floribus ſoli- 


| flore albo. It grows naturally in fields and gar- 


dens in moſt countries of Europe. 
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H E ſpecies which come of courſe under 
this head are, | 
1. The Bean Plant, including many varieties, 
but principally the Scarlet - bloſſomed 
Bean, and the White-bloſſomed Bean. 
2. The Common Cultivated Vetch or Tare. 
3. The Bithynian Vetch. 
4. The Biennial Vetch. 


1. The Bean Plant. There is no ſort of the 
Garden Bean which is not deſerving a place in 
any garden, were it only. for the ſake of the 
flowers. They are in themſelves very beautiful, 
numerous, — adorn the ſtalk to a great height; 
and their refined fragrance ſtill raiſes their value. 
Among all the ſorts of theſe flowers, none is 
more valuable or beautiful than the Common 
Black- bloſſomed Bean, Horſe or Garden Bean; 
but as commonneſs too frequently excites 
neglect, ſo it is in this caſe: Their charms 
are unnoticed; they are cultivated in fields and 
kitchen- gardens only for uſe; whilſt the other 
ſorts, being leſs common, though of no greater 
beauty, are the only ſorts that attract our atten- 
tion, and find a place in our flower-gardens, 

The Scarlet-bloſſomed Bean has not been long 
known among us: I1t is ſuppoſed to have been 
brought at firſt from Ægypt. The ſingular ap- 
pearance of its flowers cauſed it to be much 
tought after; and as its encreaſe is "oy ſpeedy, 
it is now become pretty common. It is the 
Garden Bean in every reſpect: It riſes with the 


ſame kind of upright, firm ſtalk, with the ſame | 


kind of leaves, and the flowers are produced 
in the ſame manner, and in as great penty ; ſo 
that the difference only is in the colour of the 
flowers, theſe being of a fine red, ſcarler, or 
purple colour, and making ſo ſingular, fo new, 
and ſo fine a ſhow, as to merit a place in the 
flower-garden on their account ſolely, | 
In order to ſhew them to advantage, the beſt 
way will be to have two or three rows planted 
on a long border by the fide of ſome walks. 
In ſuch a ſituation their ſhow will be noble, the 
eye will be entertained during the time of their 
flowering, and the taſte by the ſeeds afterwards ; 
for they are the Garden Bean, and very proper 
to join with a diſh of bacon. They are by 


many perſons ſaid to be excellent; but, in my 
opinion, they are rather inferior to our beſt ſort 
of beans for the table, their ſkins being rather 
rough, 
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The White - bloſſomed Bean affords a variet 
only from the flowers being all white, and 


| 


will ſuffice for that purpoſe. But what they fall 
; ſhort of in beauty and ſhow, is amply recom- 

penſed by the richneſs of their produce; for 
their beans are exceeding tender, boil green, and 
are ſuppoſed to be the fineſt of any that come 
to the table; on which account a double row 
of this fort may be admitted on the oppoſite 
ſide of the walk. Thus variety will be formed 
by the flowers in the garden, and the taſte 
greatly regaled by their after-produce on the 
| table, | 


2. The Common Cultivated Vetch or 
to the Gardener; for I would omit no o 


lightful paths of the ſcience. It is well known; 
and that is a cogent reaſon why it ſhould not 
be Ter for by being for the moſt part 
ready at hand, he may have opportunity of com- 
paring the title with the characters. In coun- 
tries where theſe plants are not much cultivated, 
a few ſeeds ſhould be ſown in ſome unfrequented 
part of the garden, for obſervation 4 21 
they will afford pleaſure in other reſpects where 
they are not too common; for their leaves and 
flowers are very beautiful, and even ſuperior to 
many Annuals in much eſteem. There are ſe- 
veral varieties of this ſort; but thoſe that are 
molt cultivated are, 

The Purple Vetch. 

The White Vetch. 

The Early Summer Vetch, called the Rath 

or Pebble Vetch. 
The Common Purple Vetch is moſt eſteemed 
for fodder; though the White Vetch is a more 
ſucculent plant, and affords a greater abundance. 

The Summer Vetch is more tender, and of in- 
ferior value; but it ſuits beſt with ſome land, 
and in ſuch places it is preferred. 

The method of ſowing Vetches is well known 
to every huſbandman, viz. by the broad - caſt, 
two buſhels being generally allowed to an acre: . 
But this rule is nor ſtrictiy to be adhered to; 
for ſome land will gn more, whilſt others, 
of a richer nature, will afford a good crop with 


a leſs quantity, Some perſons recommend the 
ſowing of theſe ſeeds in drills, at a yard * 
rom 


4 


* Deſerip. 
A a IS tion of 
preſerved in ſome gardens on that account. But White- 


as theſe flowers are of inferior beauty to any of bloſſomed 
the other ſorts of beans, a few of them only *. 


: : ; « Tare Common 
is mentioned here chiefly to introduce the title Culu. 


r- vated 
tunity of encouraging his purſuits in thoſe de- Veich. 
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from each other. By this means, indeed, a great 
quantity of ſceds may be ſaved 3 but the trouble 
of drilling, ſowing the feeds in this manner, co- 
vering them up, and earthing and weeding them af 
terwards, will call for a more than proportional 
expence, and cauſe more trouble than ſuch plants 
are worth. The Summer Vetch is always ſown 
in the ſpring, as being too tender to ſtand the 
winter. The others are frequently ſown in the 
autumn; and this is the beſt time to have them 
early the ſummer following, either to be cut for 
feeding of cattle, as is often practiſed z or to be 
ploughed-in for the improvement of the land, 
as is frequently done, When neither the one nor 
the other is intended, the beſt way will be to ſow 
them in the ſpring in the uſual ſeed-time, and 
you will be pretry ſure of a good crop at the 
uſual harveſt. 
Bithyvian . 3. Bithynian Vetch. This, being a foreign 
Vetch plant, is admitted into gardens as a curioſity, 
though it has no greater beauty than the Com- 
mon Vetch. The ſtalk is climbing, and near 
a yard long. The leaves are compoſed each of 
four lobes ; they are oval, ſpear- ſhaped, and 
terminated by claſpers. The flowers grow ingly 
from the upper parts of the ſtalk, are blue, will 
be in blow in June, and ripen their ſeeds in Au- 
ouſt, 
mow The ſeeds of this ſpecies may be ſown in the 
the ſeeds, àutumn or the ſpring. 
Bienoial 4. Biennial Vetch. This ſpecies will grow 
Vetch to be ſix feet high. The leaves are large, and 
teſcribed. compoſed of ſix, eight, or ten, and ſometimes 
twelve pair of lobes, which are ſmooth, ſpear- 
ſhaped, grow on furrowed footſtalks, and are 
terminated by tendrils or claſpers. The flowers 
— in ſpikes from the wings of the ſtalks, 
aving long footſtalks; they are of a pale- 
blue colour, will be in blow in July, and ripen 
their ſeeds in the autumn. 

This plant is uſeful in none but the largeſt 
gardens, and there only with reſpect to the 
leaves, which look chearful, green, and reviving 
all winter, when moſt others are either drooping 
or decayed. 

Proper _. Sow the ſeeds, therefore, in a row, in the 
bivation, ſpring, in ſome diſtant back-part of the garden, 
and the plants will come up, and all winter will 
have a chearful, refreſhing, green look. The 
ſummer following they will flower, and perfect 
their ſeeds in the autumn, As their ſtalks ad- 
vance in length, they muſt be ſupported with 
ſticks, or they will trail on the ground, and 
look rambling and diſagreeable. 
This ſpecies has been much recommended for 


— 


. | ftipulis ſetaceis, caule ancipiti, Boerhaave calls it, 
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Introgue. EART's EASE is a ſpecies of Violet, 
tioa, to which, was it not ſo extremely com- 
mon, we ſhould be more attentive than we 
8 2 are, the colours being very per- 
ct, very oppoſite, and in ſo great variety: 
Beſides, its being of very low, humble growth, 

Vol. II. | | 
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green fodder; and for this purpoſe it ſeemꝭ ad- rg 
mirably adapted, as well as very ſerviceable to Culture. 
ſome torts of cattle in the winter, ſuch as new- 
milched cows, ewes. that have lambs; ſurfeited 
horſes, &c. In order to raiſe quantities for theſe 
purpoſes, let the ground be well ploughed; and 

early in the ſpring ſow the ſeeds in rows at 
about four feet aſunder. As the plants advance 

in height, earth them up as you do garden- 

peale, and keep the whole clean from weeds. 

All the winter they will be very luxuriant, green 

and fine, and may be any time cut to increale 

the milk of cows, ewes, &c. by which they are 

much reliſhed. 

The ſtalks will ſhoot out afreſh, and flower; 
but ſo weakly and late in the autumn, that 
there will be no certainty of obtaining good 
ſeeds from them: So that a certain ſpot ſhould 
always be left untouched, in order to have the 
plants flower ſtrong, and afford good ſeeds for a 
ſucceſſion. 

1. The Bean Plant is titled, Vicia caule erefto, Titles 
petiolis abſque cirrbis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Faba ; allo; Faba minor five equina , and Dodo- 
næus, Bona, five phaſeolus. It grows naturally 
in Ægypt. 

2. lhe Common Vetch or Tare is titled, 
Vicia leguminibus ſeſſilibus ſubbinatis erectis, foliis 
retuſis, ſtipulis notatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it 
is termed, Vicia leguminibus erectis, petiolis poly- 
Pbyllis, foliolis acumine emarginatis, ftipulis denti- 
culatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Vicia ſativs 
vulgaris, ſemine nigro ; allo, Vicia ſativa alba; 
alſo, Vicia vulgaris, acutiore folio, ſemine parvo 
nigro; allo, Vicia ſemine rotundo nigro. Dille- 
nius terms it, Vicia folio auguſtiore, flore rubro. 
It grows naturally in moſt parts of Europe. 

3. Bithynian Vetch is, Vicia leguminibus pe- 
dunculatis ſolitariis ereftis, foliolis quaternis ovali- 
lanceolatis, ſtipulis dentatis. In the former edition 
of the Species Plantarum it is termed, Lathyrus 
pedunculis unifloris, cirrhis tetraphyllis, ſtipulis den- 
tatis, In the Amaenitates Academice it is termed, 
Lathyrus pedunculis unifloris, cirrbis tetraphyllis, 


Clymenum Bithynicum, filiqud fingulari, flore mi- 
nore. It grows naturally in the fields of Italy 
and Bavaria. 

4. Biennial Vetch is, Vicia pedunculis multi- 
Noris, petiolis ſulcatis ſubdodecaphyllis, foliolis lan- 
ceolatis glabris. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, 
Vicia pedunculis multifloris, petiolis polyphyllis, fo- 
liolis lanceolatis glabris. Magnol calls it, Vicia 


perennis multiflora, flore ceruleo ex albo mixto, It 
grows naturally in Siberia. | 
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and full of flowers, is by many perſons thought 
to be a very great additional recommendation 
of its worth. There ate ſeveral ſorts of it, and it 
| goes by various names in different places. It is 
called Heart's Eaſe, Panſy, Herb Trinity, Various 
Three Faces iti a Hood; Live in Idleneſs, and names of 


4 N Kiſs this plant, 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Kiſs behind the Garden-door. Theſe cant names 
have been in uſe time immemorial, and by 
one orother of them this plant is generally known. 
Its proper name is Violet Tricolor; the flowers, 
for the moſt part, being compoſed of three di- 
ſtinct and perfect colours. | 

The leaves are of an oblong, oval figure, 
and their edges are deeply indented. The ſtalk 
is four-ſquared, ſpreading, and about half a foot 
long. The flowers grow from the wings of the 
ſtalks on moderately long, tender, naked foot- 
ſtalks; they are uſually of the ſize of the Com- 
mon Spring Violet, and their colours are various 
in the different varieties. The three reigning 
colours are purple, yellow, white, or blue; tho' 
ſometimes they are all yellow, or all purple, ex- 
cept a few ſpots, and the lower petals of a dit- 
ferent tinge. The velvetry of ſome is beyond 
deſcription, and the largeneſs of others cauſes 
them to lay claim to preference; whilſt the 
ſmaller forts are often ſuperior in deepneſs 
and richneſs of colouring, and contend for ſupe- 
riority, 

They are poſſeſſed of little or no ſcent, though 
ſome have it in an higher degree than others. 
They will be in blow all ſummer, and continue 


ſo through the autumn, until the froſt ſtops 
them. 


In order to obtain good flowers of theſe ſorts, "By 


be careful, firſt of all, in the choice of your 
ſeeds. Mark ſome that are the largeſt, and have 
their colours the moſt oppoſite, the deepeſt, and 
in the greateſt perfection; and if they are 4 
ſeſſed of any tolerable degree of fragrance, let 
that be another motive for your chuſing them. 
This being done, pull up all others that are neat 
them, gather the ſeeds when they are ripe, and 
ſoon after ſow them in any intended ſpot. Ty 
will readily grow, and from that period you will 
never get rid of them; for they will afterwards 
ſcatter their ſeeds, come up all over the garden, 
and muſt be hoed down as weeds to keep them 
within bounds. 

The Violet Tricolor, or Heart's Eaſe, is titled, 
Viola caule triquetro diffuſo, foliis oblongis incifis, 
ſtipulis dentatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is called, 
Viola pedunculis caulinis angulatis, ſtipulis oblongis 
pinnato-dentatis, foliis ovato-oblongis crenatis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine mentions two ſorts of it; one he 
calls, Viola bicolor arvenſis; another, Viola tri- 
color hortenſis repens. Fuchſius terms it, Trini- 
talis berba; Renealme, Viala tricolor; and Cam- 
merarius, Facea, five flos Trinitalis, It grows na- 
turally in the North of England, and in moſt 
parts of Europe. | 
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E Annuals of this genus are, 

1. Small Stinging Nettle. 

2. Roman Nettle. 

3. Balearick Nettle. 

4. Dodart's Nettle. 

5. Surinam Nettle, 

1. Small Stinging Nettle. The ſtalks are 
thick, branching from the bottom, round, chan- 
nelled, and two or three feer high. The leaves 
are oval, deeply ſerrated, of a ſtrong lively-green 
colour, and grow oppoſite to each other on toot- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out in ſmall katkins 
from the wings of the leaves almoſt the whole 
length of the branches ; they are of a green co- 
lour, baving white antherz, and appear at all 
times of the ſummer. 

This is that Annual Nettle which is ſo com- 
mon in kitchin - gardens, and which, after the 


ſeeds are ſcattered, is ſo diflicult to eradicate 


totally. 

2. Roman Nettle. The ſtalks are thick, round, 
ſend out branches by pairs, and are cloſely guard- 
ed by ſharp, ſtinging * The leaves are oval, 
ſerrated, and grow oppoſite to each other on 
longiſh footſtalks. The flowers come out in 
globular heads from the wings of the leaves al- 
moſt the whole length of the branches; they 
are of a whitiſh-green colour, appear in July, 


Auguſt, and September, and the leeds ripen in 
the autumn. 


3. Balearick Nettle, 


by pairs, and grow to be two or three feet high. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, and grow 
oppoſite to each other at the joints. The flowers 


— 


The ſtalks are thick, 
ſtinging, uſually purpliſh, ſend forth branches 


| dricis androgynis. 
come out in round heads or katkins from the 
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wings of the leaves almoſt the whole length of 


the branches ; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


4. Dodart's Nettle. The ftalks are round, 


ſtinging, ſend forth branches by pairs, and grow nut, 


to be two or three feet high. The leaves are 
oval, undivided on their edges, and grow op- 
polite on ſlender footſtalks. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves in globular 
heads, growing on ſhort, ſlender footſtalks; they 
are of a whitiſh-green colour, appear in July, 
Auguſt, and September, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. - 

5. Surinam Nettle. The ſtalk is ſimple, and 
about a foot high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, d 


ſerrated, trinervous, and rough; the under-ones Surinam 
grow oppoſite, but the others are placed alter- Neule. 


nately. The flowers are produced in forked 
bunches from the wings of the leaves, and are 
of a greeniſh colour, having white antherz ; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 


ripen in the autumn. 


Theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the 


ſeeds ſoon after they are. ripe, or the ſpring Cultws- | 


following. When they come up, they will re- 
x wid no other culture than thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
weeds. They will then flower ſtrong, ſcatter 


their ſeeds, and maintain the ſucceſſion without 
further trouble. 


1. Small Stinging Nettle is titled, Urtica foliis 
oppoſitis ovalibus, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is Titles. 
termed, Urtica androgyna, foliis ovalibus; in the 
Flora Lapp. Urtica foliis ovatis, amentis cylin- 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Urti- 
ca urens minor; Dodonæus, Urtica urens minima 4 
an 
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Species. 


Deſcri 
tion o 


and Gerard, Urtica minor. 


It grows naturally in 
dens and cultivated fields in England and moſt 
countries of ; p60. 

2. Roman Nettle is, Urtica foliis oppeſitis ſer- 
ratis, amentis frufiiferis globeſis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Urtica urens pilulas ferens; Dodart, 
Urtica J. Dioſcoridis ſemine lini; and Lobel, 
Urtica Roma na. It grows naturally in moſt of the 
ſouthern countries of Europe. 

3. Balearick Nettle is, Urtica foliis 
cordatis ſerratis, amentis fruftiferis globofis. 


oppefitis | 
aller | 
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calls it, Urtica pilulifera, foliis cordatis circum- 
ſerratis. It grows naturally in India. 

4. Dodart's Nettle is, Urtica foliis oppofitis 
ovatis ſubintegerrimis, amentis fruftiferis globoſis. 
Dodart calls it, Urtica altera pilulifera, parietariæ 
foliis ; and Moriſon, Urtica pilulifera, parietariæ 
facie, ſemine lini. It is not certain where it grows 
naturally. | 

5. Surinam Nettle is, Urtica foliis alternis cor- 
datis, racemis dichotomis, fruftibus corymboſo-or- 
biculatts, It grows naturally at Surinam. 


* 
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XANTHIUM, 


FTAHERE are three diſtinct ſpecies of this 


genus, called, 
1. Common Xantbium, or Leſſer Burdock. 
2. Oriental Xanthium. 
3. Prickly Xanthium. 


1. Common Xanthium, or Leſſer Burdock. 
The ſtalk is round, ſends forth branches from 


common, the ſides, is often ſpotted with black ſpots, and 


Oriental, 


of pro- 


Pagation, 


fender footſtalks. 


is about a foot and a half high. The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, often cur into three lobes, are irre- 
gularly indented, acute-pointed, and grow on 
The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches in looſe ſpikes ; 
they are of an herbaceous colour, appear in July, 
and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 

2. Oriental Xantbium. The ſtalk is round, 
thick, hairy, branching, and near a yard high. 
The leaves are oval, irregularly ſerrated on the 
edges, trinervous, and the largeſt are ſomerimes 
divided into three or five lobes. The flowers 
are produced in ſpikes from the ends of the 
branches, and are like the former; they appear 
in July, and are ſucceeded by burs three times 
as large, which contain ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 

3. Prickly Xanthium. The ſtalk is thick, 
round, branching, armed with long, ſharp, triple 
thorns, and about a yard high. The leaves are 
oblong, pointed, indented on the edges, and 
grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out 
two or three together along the ſidew of the 
branches ; they appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

The firſt ſort is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in 
the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or the 
ſpring following, in the places where they are to 
remain, After the plants come up, they will 
require no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too clole, and keeping them clean from 
weeds. 

The others may be alſo raiſed in the ſame 
manner, but they ſhould be ſown in ſome dry, 
ſandy, gravelly, or rubbiſhy part of the garden; 
otherwiſe they will grow luxuriant, flower late 
in the autumn, and rarely perfect their ſeeds. 

For want of ſuch a ſituation, ſome plants ſhould 
be raiſed on a hot-bed to bring them forward ; 
and when they are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
planted out, mixing ſome rubbiſh, gravel, or the 
like, with the under-mould of the place, to ſtop 
their luxuriancy ; which check will cauſe them 
to produce more flowers, and with greater cer- 
tainty to perfect their ſeeds, 


CccxLVII. 


LESSER BURDOCK 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Xanthium caule 
inermi, feliis cordatis trinervatis, Fuchſius calls 
it ſimply, Aantbium; Caſpar Bauhine, Lappa 
minor, ſ. Xanthium Dioſcoridis ; John Bauhine, 
Aanthium, ſeu Lappa minor; and Gerard, Bardana 
minor. It grows naturally in England, and moſt 
countries of Europe. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Xanthium caule 
mermi, foliis cuneiformi-ovatis ſubtrilobis. Moriſon 
calls it, Yanbium elatius majus Americanum, frufu 


ſpinulis ad untis munito; Herman, Xanthium majus 


Canadenſe , and Ray, Lappa Canadenſis minori 
congener, ſed procerior. It grows naturally in 
China, Japan, and Ceylon. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Aanthium ſpinis terna- 
tis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Xanthium 
ſpinis triplicibus. Moriſon calls it, Xanthium ſpi- 
noſum, atriplicis folio; and Plukenet, Xanthium 
Luſitanicum ſpinoſum. It grows naturally in Por- 
tugal, and the South of France. 


Xanthium is of the claſs and order Monoecia 
Pentandria ; and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers. 


1. Cal yx. The common calyx is imbricated, 
the ſcales being ſlender, the length of the flo- 
rets, and equal. . 

2. CoroLLa, The compound flower is uni- 
form, tubular, equal, and of a globular figure. 
The florets have each one tubular, funnel-ſhaped, 
erect petal, cut at the top into five ſegments. 

3. STaMINa are five filaments, forming a tu- 
bular cylinder, having erect, parallel, diſtinct an- 
there. | 

The receptacle is ſmall, and paleaceous. 


II. Female Flowers below the Males on the ſame 
Plant. 


1. CaLyYX is an involucrum, formed of two 
trilobed leaves, placed oppoſite to each other, 
and containing two flowers, | 

2. CORULLA, There is none. 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, hiſpid ger- 
men, and two capillary ſtyles, with ſimple ſtig- 
mas. 

4. PERICARPIUM is a dry, oval, oblong, berry, 
bifid at the top, and on every ſide covered with 
hooked prickles. 

5. SEMEN is a nut, containing two cells, 
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CCCXLVIII. 


AUSTRIAN SNEE Zz E- 


WORT, o ETERNAL FLOWER. 


2 is only one Annual of this genus, 

| called, Annual NXeranthemum, or Auſtrian 
Sneezeworrt. 

The plant The ſtalk is herbaceous, angular, furrowed, 

deſcribed. downy, branching, and about two feet and a 
half high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, hoary, 
ſpreading, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers 
come out ſingly from the ends of the branches; 
they are of different colours in the different va- 
rieties; they appear in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember; and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

The principal varieties are, 

Varieties. The Great Double Violet-coloured, 

The White, 

The Purple, 

The Purple and White with Double Flowers. 

All theſe are in great eſteem for their durable 
beauty. If the flowers are gathered in dry wea- 
ther, and properly dried, they will retain their 
beauty for many months, and may be made 
very ornamental to rooms, &c. in winter, 
when few other flowers are to be met with. 

Culture, The plants are propagated by ſowing the feeds 
in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or the 
ſpring 1 ＋ L the former of which is pre- 
re if the ſituation be warm, and well-de- 
fended, becauſe ſuch plants will flower earlier, 
ſtronger, and the flowers will be larger than thoſe 
raiſed in the ſpring. 

In either caſe, when the plants are fit to re- 
move, a ſhare of them muſt be drawn out to 
make room for the others; and theſe may be 
planted in beds at a foot aſunder, or ſtationed at 
random in the different parts of the garden, for 
they all bear removing very well. When they 
are ſet out, they muſt be watered at firſt, and 


kept ſhaded ; and after they have taken root, 


and ſhewa ſigns of a good 8 they will re- 
quire no trouble, except keeping them clean 

from weeds, | 
Titles. This ſpecies is titled, Xeranthemum berbaceum, 
foliis lanceolatis patentibus, caule herbaceo. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Xeranthemum recep- 
 taculis paleaceis, ſeminum pappo quinqueſeto. Clu- 
ſius calls it, Ptarmica Auſtriaca; Haller, Xeran- 


—9—ũ— 


themum capitulis inapertis; Tournefort, Xeranthe- 
mum orientale, frutu maximo; Moriſon, Xeran- 
themum, oleæ folio, capitulis ſimplicibus incanis non 
fetens, fore majore violaces; alſo, Xeranthemum, 
olee folic, capitulis fimplicibus, incanum fetens, 
flore purpuraſcente minore; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Facea oleæ folio, capitulis ſimplicibus; alſo, Jacea 
olee folio, minore flore; alſo, Jacea oleæ folio, ca- 
Pitulis compactis; alſo, Jacea incana, cyani capitu- 
lis. It grows naturally in Auſtria, Helvetia, 
France, and Italy. 


Xeranthemum 1s of the claſs ang order Synge- 


Claſs and 


order 


neſia Polygamia Superflua ; and the characters are, in . 


1. Calyx. The general calyx is compoſed 
of many ipear-ſhaped, long, membranaceous, 
gloſſy ſcales. ; 

2. CoroLLa. The general flower is unequal. 
The hermaphrodite florets are many in the diſk: 
The females are fewer in the circumference. 
Each hermaphrodite floret has one funnel- ſhaped 
petal, which is much ſhorter than the at * 
and divided at the top into five ſpreading { - 
ments. 

The female florets are tubular, the length of 
the hermaphrodites, and cut into five leis, equal 
ſegments. 

3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are five 
very ſhort filaments, with a cylindrical tubular 
anthera, which is nearly as long as the floret. 

4. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of a ſhort germen, a filiforme ſtyle longer than 
the ſtamina, and a bifid ſtigma. 

In the females, it conſiſts of a ſhort germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the hermaphrodites, 
and two oblong, reflexed ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARKPIUM. There is none. 

6. Sui of the hermaphrodites are coronated 
and oblong. 

The females are ſimilar to thoſe of the herma- 
phrodites. 

The receptacle is naked, ſomewhat plane, and 
punctated. 
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CCCXLIX,. 


ZANNICHELLIA TRIPLE-HEADED, or 
HORNED POND-WEED. 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | 


commonly called Horned Pond-weed. 
The root is compoſed of many long, ſlender, 
whitiſh fibres. The ſtalk is round, ſlender, 


ointed, weak, and eight or ten inches high. 
The leaves are grafly, three or four inches long, 


Phe plant 
deſcribed, 


of a duſky-green colour, and grow ſingly at the 


joints, The flowers come out from the _ of 
the flalk ; they are ſmall, of a whitiſh colour, 
appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Septem- 
ber, 


This plant is an inhabitant of ſtanding waters 
and rivers in moſt countries of Europe, and is 
not prepagated ; but it me nevertheleſs be 
obtained by throwing the ſeeds into ſome ditch 
or waters in the autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe. 
Titles 11 here being no other ſpecies of this genus, 

it is named ſimply, Zannichellia. Vaillant calls 
it, Algoides vulgaris; Micheli, Zannichellia pa- 
Jduftris major, folits gramineis; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Potamogeton capillaceum, capitulis ad alas trifidis ; 
and Plukenet, Potamogetoni ſimilis graminifolia 
ramoſa et ad genicula polyceratos. It grows natu- 
rally in ditches, ſtanding waters, and rivers, in 


Culture. 


| 


| England, and moſt countries of Europe; alſo in 


Virginia. 


Zannichellia is of the claſs and order Monoecia Clafo 


Monandria; and the characters are, =; gg 
in the 
I. Male Flower. Linnzan 
0 Syſtem. 
1. Catyx. There is none. The cha- 
2. CoroLtLa. There is none; racters. 


3. STamina are one long, ſimple, upright 
filament, and an oval, erect anthera. 


II. Female cloſe to the Male Flower. 


1. Cal vx is a very ſmall, monophyllous, ven- 
_ perianthium, indented in two parts at the 
rim. 
2, Cokol LA. There is none. | | 
3. PisT1L.LUM conſiſts of four corniculated, 
connivent germens, and the like number of ſim- 
ple, patent ſtyles, with oval, plane, patent 
ſtigmas, 
4. PerRICarpluM. There is none. 
5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four, oblong, pointed 


at both ends, gibbous on one fide, covered, 
curved, and reflexed. 


4 
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2 E A. INDIAN, or TURKEY WHEAT. 


11 is only one ſpecies of this genus, 

commonly called Indian Wheat. ; 

The plant. The ftalk is upright, firm, an inch or more 

deſcribed, in diameter, and ten or twelve feet high. The 
leaves are long, keeled, pointed, numerous, and 
of a bright-green colour. The flowers come out 
in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are 
whitiſh, and are ſucceeded by the grain, arranged 
in very long, thick ears or ſpikes, which ripen 
in the autumn. 


The principal varieties of this ſpecies are, 

The Yellow Indian Corn, 

White Indian Corn, 

White and Yellow, 

Violet-coloured, 

Red, 

Black, 

Blue. 
The moſt common are Yellow, and the Yellow and 
White, though the others are frequent; and the 
different colours are often blended together in 
the ſame ſpikes. 

They are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in the 

Vor. II. 
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Varieties, 


Culture, 


— 


| ſpring, in beds of light, ſandy earth; and when 


they come up, they will require no trouble, ex- 
cept keeping them clean from weeds, and pro- 
tecting them with ſtakes from the winds, if the 
ſituation be open. 

In light, ſandy earth the ſeeds ripen very well 
in England; but in ſtrong, rich, deep foils, they 
for the moſt part grow luxuriant, and the ſeeds 
rarely come to 1 

This grain affords a coarſe kind of bread, for 
which purpoſe it is cultivated in America, and in 
ſeveral parts of Europe. In England it is ſeldom 
raiſed but for the ſake of curioſity; neither is 
its culture, as an article of huſbandry, though 
recommended by ſome authors, worth putting 
into practice. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it I. des 
is named ſimply, Zea. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Frumentum Indicum Mays difium ; and Cammera- 
rius, Frumentum Indicum. It grows naturally in 
America. 


Zea is of the claſs and order Monoecia Trian- 
dria; and the characters are, 
40 
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The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


Titles. 


ſeeds are ripe th 


I. The Male Flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe 


ſpike. 
1. Cal vx is a glume compoſed of two oval, 


oblong, beardleſs valves, containing two flowers. 


2. CoROLLA conſiſts of two oblong, beardleſs 


valves, the length of the calyx. The nectariums 
are two, very ſhort, and compreſſed. 


3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments, with 


quadrangular antherz, containing four cells, and 
opening at the top. 


IT. The Female Flowers are below the Males, 


and form a very thick ſpike, which is co- 
vered with leaves. 


S HM AE 


2 1 N 


F this genus there is one noted Annual, 
called Zinnia. 


The ſtalks are upright, taper, hard, ligneous, | 
branching, and three or four feet high. The 
leaves are cordated, ſpear- ſhaped, entire, ſmooth, ' 


grow oppoſite by pairs, and embrace the ſtalk 
with their baſe. The flowers come out ſingly 
from the ends of the branches; they are of a 
yellow colour, and remain permanent until the 
appear firſt in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a hot-bed in the ſpring. When the plants 
come up, they muſt have as much air as the 
weather will permit, and be frequently watered. 
When they are fit to remove, each plant ſhould 
be ſet in a ſeparate pot, which muſt be plunged 
up to the rim in a freſh hot-bed. They muſt 
be ſhaded and watered at firſt, be inured by de- 
grees to the open air, and afterwards turned out 
of the pots, with the mould at the roots, into 
ſome warm, rich, well-ſheltered border, where 
they will flower ſtrong, and in favourable ſeaſons 
perfect their ſeeds. 

This ſpecies is titled, Zinnia floribus paucis. In 
the former edition of the Species Plantarum it 1s 
termed, Chryſozomum foliis ſeſſilibus amplexicau- 
libus, calycibus ſeſſilibus ſquameſis , in Miller's Dic- 
tionary, Bidens calyce oblongo, ſeminibus radii co- 
rolla non decidud coronatis, Zinn calls it, Rud- 
beckia foliis oppaſitis; and Hill, Lejica, It grows 
naturally in Peru, 


| 


— 


_ —— 


1. CaLyx. The glume is compoſed of two 4 


thick, roundiſh, ſhort ſcales; the exterior one 


being of a thicker ſubſtance than the other. 

2. Coroiia copliſts of two membranaceous 
broad, very ſhort; permanent valves. 4 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a ſmall germen, a 
very long, filiforme ſtyle, and a ſimple ſtigma, 

4. PRI CARTIUM. There is none. 

5. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle after each 
flower, roundiſh, angular at the baſe, and com- 
preſſed. 

The receptacle is large, long, and excavated z 
and the ſeeds are ſunk in it up to the middle. 
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Zinnia is of the claſs and order Synzene/ia Pos 
Hgamia Superſlua; and the characters are, 

i. CaLyx. The general calyx is oval, cylin- 
drical, ſmooth, and imbricated; the ſcales being 
many, obtule, erect, and permanent. 

2. CoROLLA is compound and 'radiated, The 
hermaphrodite florets. are many in the elevated 
diſk, and each conſiſts of one tunnel-ſhaped pe- 
tal, which is hairy on the inſide, and cut at the 
brim into five ſegments. 3 

The female flowers in the radius have each 
one tongue-ſhaped, roundiſh, large, retuſed, per- 
manent petal. . 

2. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are five 
very ſhort filaments, having a cylindrical, tubular 
anthera, 

4. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of an oblong, ariſtated germen, a filiforme ſemi- 
bifid ſtyle, and two erect, obtuſe ſtigmas, | 

In the females it conſiſts of an oblong, three · 
ſided, beardleſs germen, a capillary, ſemi-bifid 
ſtyle, and two recurved ſtigmas. | 

5. PERICARPIUM. The ſeeds are contained 
in the calyx, 

6. Semen of the hermaphrodites is ſingle, ob- 
long, ſquare, and crowned. with a two-pointed 
down, 2 

Of the females the ſeed is ſingle, poſſeſſed of 
no down, but crowned by the permanent petal. 

The receptacle is paleaceous. The paleæ are 
tongue: ſhaped, canaliculated, deciduous, and thy 
length of the calyx. | 


Deſcri 
tion T. 
Common 
$; tar, 


Capitated 
by tian, 


Spaniſh, 


and 
Siberian 
Field 
Bafil, 


Culture, 


3. Spaniſh Field Baſil. 
4. Siberian Field Baſil, 


1. Common Syrian Field Baſil, The ſtalks 
are ligneous, ſlender, firm, and eight or ten 
inches high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
even on the edges, and have the ſcent of Summer 
Savory. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the leaves on each fide the ſtalks; they are 
ſmall, of a reddiſh-purple colour, appear in 
June, July, and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September, 

2. Capitated Syrian Field Baſil. The ſtalks 


are ſquare, ſend out branches by pairs from the 


ſides, and grow to be five or ſix inches high. 
The leaves are oval, pointed, broad, and ſtand 
oppoſite to each other. The flowers come out in 
roundiſh heads from the tops of the ſtalks, ſur- 
rounded with leaves; they are ſmall, and of a 
purpliſh colour ; they appear in June, July, and 
Auguſt; and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
3. Spaniſh Field Baſil, The ſtalks are upright, 
ſlender, and about eight or ten inches high. The 
leaves are oval, pointed, and finely ſcented. The 
flowers come out in looſe ſpikes from the tops 
of the ſtalks; they appear about the ſame time 
with the former, and the ſeeds ripen accordingly. 
4. Siberian Field Baſil. The ſtalks are weak, 


and trailing. The leaves are oval, hoary, and 


agreeably ſcented. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the leaves along the ſides of 
the ſtalks; they are ſmall, and of a purpliſh 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. h 

All theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the autumn, -ſoon atter they are ripe, or 
the ſpring following, in the places where they 
are to remain, and after the plants come up, 
they will require no trouble, except thinning 
them where they are too cloſe, and keeping them 
clean from weeds. When they have flowered, 
and the ſeeds ſcattered, plants enough for a ſuc- 
ceſſion will ariſe, which are generally better 


lateralibus, foliis lanceolatis. In the Hortus Clif, 
it is termed, Ziziphora foliis lanceolatis, floribus 
ex alis. Van Royen calls it, Ziziphora foliis lan- 
ceolatis, floribus lateralibus ; and Moriſon, Acinos 
Syriaca, folio mucrenato, capſulis hirſutis. It is 
ſuppoſed to grow naturally in Syria. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Ziziphora capitulis 
terminalibus, folits ovatis. Van Royen calls it, 
Ziziphora foliis lanceolatis, floribus terminatricibus ; 
Plukenet, Clinopodium fituloſum pumilum Indie 
Occidentalis, ſummo caule floridum; and Buxbaum, 
Thymus humilis latiſolius. It grows naturally in 
Syria and Armenia. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Ziziphora foliis ovatis, 
floribus racemeſ9- ſpicatis, braticis ebovatis nervaſis 
acutis. It grows naturally in Spain. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Ziziphora floribus la- 
teralibus, foliis ovatis, Amman calls it, Clinapo— 
_ ſupinum incanum, It grows naturally in Si- 

ria. 

Ziziphora is of the claſs and order Diaudria 
Monogynia ;, and the characters are, 

1. CaLYX is a monophyllous, tubular, cylin- 
drical, very long, hiſpid, ſtriated perianthium, in- 
dented in five points at the top. | 

2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal. The tube 
is cylindrical, and the length of the calyx. ' The 
limb is ſmall. The upper lip is oval, whole, 
and reflexed. The under lip is more broad, 
patent, and divided into three rounded, equal 
legments. a 

3. STAMINA are two ſimple, patent filaments, 
nearly the length of the corolla, having oblong, 
diſtinct ancherzx. 

4. PisTiLLum conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 
a ſetaceous ſtyle the length of the corolla, and 
an acuminated, inflexed ſtigma. | 

5. PeRICARPIUM., There is none. The ſeeds 
are in the calyx. 

6. SzeMINA. The ſeeds are four, oblong, ob- 
tuſe, gibbous on one fide, and angular on the 
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species. 2. Capitated Syrian Field Baſil. 1. The firlt ſpecies is titled, Ziziphora floribus idel. 
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bedecked with the different 
kinds of Timber- trees: Not 
only our own, but thoſe of 
foreign growth are made to 
join in our plantations, afford- 
ing profit as well as pleaſure 

| to the induſtrious owner. The 
Curious may find the hardy forts of Shrubs and 
Trees, both Evergreen and Deciduous, in our 
Wilderneſs-quarters, or ſome part or other of 
our extenſive works; whillt the humbler 
plants, ſuch as Perennials and Annuals, ſtill more 
deſigned for obſervation and pleaſure, are found 


growing in their native eaſe, in the different 


apartments allotted them in the garden. | 
The Green-houſe is intended to add till farther 
to our collection, and to contain ſuch tender 
2 as cannot endure the roughneſs of our 
laſts, but fink under the firſt approaches of 
our winter-froſts. Theſe are no very inconſider- 
able part of the creation they conſiſt of thoſe 
Vol, II. . 
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UR hills and valleys are now 
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plants that grow naturally in the warmer parts 
of the world, though not in the hotteſt regions; 


ſo that they require only the common protec- 


tion from our winter colds. In this con- 


ſervatory they find it; whilſt the plants from 
the hotteſt parts of Africa and America are 
made to glow with their native beauty in our 


ſtoves; ſo that in our woodlands, and in our hotteſt 


ſtoves, may be found the different produce of 
the whole carth. The wonders of the Almighty 


in the vegetable creation may be here collected, 
and his wiſdom {till more and more diſplayed by 
the proper exhibition even of the ſeemingly moſt + 


inſignificant of them 


an employment truly be- 


coming a good man, as well as ſuitable to 
the practice of the wiſeſt men in all periods 
of the world, from the earlieſt time to the pre- 


ſent age. Sa 
In order, therefore, 


to conſtruct a proper Green- 


Conftroc. 
tion ofthe 


houſe for theſe purpoſes, the firſt thing to be at - Green- 
tended to is the ſituation. The aſpect ought. to Mouſe 


be full upon the ſouth, the ground ſhould be 


4 P 


riſing 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Proper 
Height 
and 
Breadth 
of the 
Green- 
hou ſe. 


proach of our common colds. 


riſing and dry, no large trees ought to be very 
near, and the ſmaller the diſtance is from the 
houſe the, better. 3 

Such a ſpot, however, ſor the Green-houſe 
cannot always be had; and when it happens that 
the ſituation is low and moiſt, the ground mult 
be raiſed at leaſt three feet above the common 
level. This riſe will give an air to the building, 
and keep the houſe dry, by having the floor of 
it a yard above- the common ſurface of the 
ground; and the more effectually to enſure it, 
the riſing ground ſhould be made with as hard 
and dry materials as poſſible, ſuch as broken 
bricks, ſlates, chippings of free-ſtone, ſand, lime, 
rubbiſh, &c. If the ſituation 1s naturally dry 
and warm, the floor of the houſe ought never- 
theleſs to be raiſed two feet above the common 
level, to give an air to the building. In a very 
moiſt place, ſmall brick arches are often uſed, 
raiſed through the whole, on which to Jay the 
floor; but it the above dry and hard materials 
can be obtained, it will enſure the plants ſafety 
from the danger of damps, &c. much better. 

Ar the time of laying the foundation for a 
Green-kouſe, a fire-place ſhould be made at the 
upper end of the back part of it, and a flue 
one foot wide and two feet deep ſhould go thro? 
the whole houſe, at about a yard diſtance from 
the front, the ſame from the end, and which 
ſhould return a'ong the back part, at about two 
feet and a half from the wall. This vent ſhould 
be by two ſmall funnels near the fire place, in 
the back-part of the houſe; and this 1s directed 
for the purpoſes hereafter to be mentioned. 

With regard to the ſize of the houſe, no laws 
can be given for it: It depends upon the num- 
ber of plants to be contained, or the taſte of the 
owner. For a man of ſmall fortune, who is de- 
ſirous of indulging his taſte only in Myrtles, Gera- 
niums, Oleanders, and others of the common 
Green-houſe plants, a ſmall houſe may be ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſe z; but when the collection 
is large and extenſive, the Green-houſe ought to 
be proportionally larger; nay, it ought to conſult 
of three diviſions, or be compoled of three parts, 
in which plants of different degrees of tenderneſs 
and oppoſite qualities may be ſtationed, accord- 
ing to their natures; for whereas protection only 
from a hard froſt will be ſufficient to enſure 
the ſafety of one plant, another muſt be kept ex- 
ceedingly warm, or it will ſhrink on the firſt ap- 
Succulent plants 
alſo, ſuch as Sedums, Euphorbiums, &c. ought 
not to mix with Myrtles, Geraniums, &c. ſo that 
in order to have proper lodgings for the different 
kinds, a Green-houſe for an extenſive collection 
ought to conlift of three different parts at leaſt, 
which may be ſufficient to anſwer all thoſe pur- 

oles, 

Notwithſtanding the ſize of a Green-houſe 
cannot be alcertained or fixed to one ſtandard, 
for the above reaſons; yet there are certain laws 
reſpecting its breadth and keight, which are 
generally obſerved. The height of the inſide of 
a large houſe is generally twenty feet, and the 
breadth eighteen feet; for by this proportion 
there will be room to diſpoſe your plants to ad- 
vantage, and afford the Gardener room to 

form the neceſſary operations of his office. In 
a ſmaller houſe, however, the breadth and height 
may be contracted ; and if fifteen feet be allowed 
for the breadth, and ſeventeen or eighteen for 
the height to the cieling, it may be ſufficient, 

Having thus raiſed our Green-houſe from the 
foundation to above the level of the floor, the 


back-part muſt be carried up with an upright, | 


| 


* — a 


uninterrupted, ſtrong wall, leaving only a ſmall 
door-place tor the Gardener to enter into the 
houſe” in bad weather. The materials ſhould be 
the hardeſt, well-burnt bricks, and the walls 
two bricks length thick, even though a too!- 
houle, as is cuſtomary, be erected behind it: If 
no tool-houſe or ſhed be permitted there 
the back wall ought to be no lefs than chere 
bricks length in thickneſs, or it can hardly be 
ſuppoſed to be powerful enough to guard the 
plants with ſuffictent warmth. 

The front of the houſe is to have as much glaſs 
as poſſible, to that the wall there ſhould not be 
rated above ten inches or a {oot high. On this 
the windows are to be placed, and they mult be 
made to reach up as near the cicling as poſtible. 

The piers between the windows ſhould be buil: 
of the beſt burnt, hardeſt, and finelt bricks ; they 
mult be raiſed fix or ſeven feet diſtant from 
each other, according to the ſize of the houſe : 
let them be built as narrow, though as firm, as 
poſſible ; ard no thicker than what is juſt neceſ- 
lary to ſupport the roof, ard afford ſteady play 
to the ſaſhes. Two feet and a half will be +» 
proper thickneſs for them in front, even ſhould 
the ſaſhes be ſeven feet wide; and if they are 
but five feet and a half or fix fect in width, two 
feet for the piers will be ſufficient. The largeſt 
pier ſhouid be ſloped off inwards, to about four- 
teen inches, and the ſmaller to about a foct , 
then will the rays of the ſun have free admit- 
tance, and not ſuſier that obſtruction. from the 
angles they would otherwiſe ſuſtain. The frames 
for the ſaſhes mult be let- in with all care: Theſz 
ſhould be the ſoundeſt heart of oak ; and the 
ſaſhes muſt be made to move freely, but never- 
theleſs fo cloſely fitted to their place, as to be 
incapable of being moved by the winds, or of 
admitting any cold. 

The weed-work ſhould be the ſame as in com- 
mon ſaſhes, but you cannot ell have the panes 
of glals too large, or too few in number. 

With regard to the ſituation of the doors, that 
depends upon the taſte of the owner. Some chute 
double- folding glaſs doors in the middie of the 
front; others, a ſtrong oak gannelled one at each 
end of the front ſide, that one door may anſwer to 
the other, and preferve uniformity ; whilſt others, 
again, allow of no door but what is in the back 
wall, through the tool-houſe. Doors in the front 
certainly afford many advantages to the Gardener, 
being very convenient for the introducing and 
taking out of the plants; but they will always 
be inſufficient for the plants defence in very bad 
weather: The ſafeſt way will be to have one door 
only near the weft end of the back wall, thro? 
the tool-houſe. Here a perſon may enter with 
ſafety at any ſeaſon; and on turning the corner, 
his imagination is immediately ſtruck wich the 
grandeur of the whole range of plants, which 
will at once preſent itlelf to his view the whole 
length of the houſe. 

An houſe or ſhed behind the back wall may 
be erected, not only becaule it will keep the houle 
warm, and an{wer many purpoſes to the Gar- 


dener, but becauſe rooms over the Green-houſe are 


abſolutely forbid. One deſign of a Green-houle, 
beſides protecting tender plants, is to add an 
air of gaiety to the garden; it is reckoned one 
of the public buildings of the place, and ought 
to be made light and eaſy, and not incum- 
bered with the ponderous weight of uſeleſs 
rooms, ETC. 

In order, therefore, the more effectually to keep 
out the cold, let a good thickneſs of ſaw- duſt be 


laid over the cicling, and let this be covered with 


a Coat 
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a coat of mortar. If this is laid a foot and a | 
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half thick, covered with a coat, and the whole 


Roles for 
the [n- 
ſide- 

wol k, 


The fie”, 


roof well lated, it will more effectually wy out 


the cold than any room whatever, unleſs the 


ſame precaution is uſed, between the floor and 
the cieling. 

Thus have we raiſed our Green-houſe, with a 
ſhed behind it, from the bottom to the top. 
Let us now proceed to the inſide work, which 
chiefly reſpects the preſervation and health of the 

lants. 

: The flues, which were before directed to be 
made, are deſigned very rarely to be uſed ; nothing 
but the moſt intenſe froſt ſhould induce us to put 
them into motion; unleſs now-and-then'on lighter 
occaſions, ſuch as to rarefy the air in cold thaws, 
diſpel damps, fogs, &c. and indeed nothing but 
ſuch weather will make it neceſſary. A Green- 
houſe thus conſtructed, with good. ſhutters to 
the windows, will keep out very hard froſts, 
and indeed much harder troſts than happen in 
the generality of our winters; ſo that this flue 
is deligned to preſerve the plants from total ruin, 


when a moiſt ſevere winter threatens their de- 


Pare- 
ment, 
Wins 
devs,. 


Shatters, 


2nd 
Walls, 


Direc- 
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ſtruction. And this it will effectually do, with- 
out the endleſs trouble of nailing mats, or the more 
dangerous practice of burning charcoal, and ſtill 
more ridiculous and ineffectual method of light- 
ing candles. 

A flue, therefore, once built, is ever ready to 
enſure the ſafety of the plants, whether it be 
from hard froſts or damps, which ſometimes 
prove equally deſtructive; and being provided 
with one at firſt, we may afterwards diſclaim all 
ule of fires of what kind or nature ſocver among 
the plants in the houſe. — 

1 he pavement of the houſe ſhould be made of 
large, ſquare tiles. The windows ſhould have 
good, ſtrong ſhutrers, made to fold back by hinges, 
in ſuch a manner, that falling on the piers, the 
rays of the tun may be obſtructed as little as 
poſſible. 

The walls ſhould be well plaiſtered and white- 
waſhed, which will be ſufficient ; though ſome are 
at the unneceſſary expence of firſt wainſcoting and 
painting it white, then laying it over with ſtucco, 
and painting that white. When the Green: houſe 
is intended to ſerve the purpoſe of a ſummer-houle, 
as is often the caſe, after the plants are removed out 
of it, theſe expences ought to be complied with; 
but when no ſuch thing is intended, all redundant 
charges ſhould be avoided, as the expence at- 
tending the proper management of theſe plants 
will be great enough : For both paint and wain- 
{cot will be loſt on the viſitors of the place, as 
the diſpoſition of the plants will intercept the 
view of the back wall of the houſe, ſo as to 
cauſc it to be unnoticed, or unimportant whether 
the white, which is to be the ground for the 
ſhades of the plants, be of paint or a good white- 
waſh. Beſides, the fineſt white paint ſoons be- 
comes yellow; and as it is allowed that a white 
ſurface ſends back the light, and conſequently 
the heat in the fulleſt manner, a good, imooth 
white-waſh muſt be preferable, as the purity of 
the colour will be ſuperior to any paint, its con- 
unuance longer, and, upon its fading, may be 
renewed at very little expence or trouble. 

The wings of the houle are the next thing to 
be conſidered. Theſe are deſigned to keep the 
plants of different natures, and different degrees 
of tenderneſs, ſeparate, and cauſe them all to 
flouriſh in their own proper apartments. The 
ſucculent plants ſhould always be kept by them- 


ſelves, as well as thoſe tender plants, which will | 


but juſt live without a ſtove; while thoſe 
1 


| 


. 
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trees. and plants which requite only protection 
from froſts and bad Weather, mould occupy 
their apartment in one commom community. 
The main body of the Green- houſè is deſigned. 
for the largeſt and moſt hardy - forts 3 whilſt 
the ſucculent and molt tender may be ſtationed 
in the wings. | ne, 2 
Theſe wings may be built in the ſame manner 
and in an act line with the Greenchouſe; or 
they may be thrown a little back. If Garden“ 
ing is not carried on in its full extent, and no 
ſtoves are to be erected for the ſtill more tendet 
plants, the half-rcof may be of glaſs, to be co- 
vered over with ſhutters and cloths in bad 
weather; and theſe, with the aſſiſtance of the 
flue, may be made to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
the dry- ſtove. Whoever has a mind to introduce 
leveral ſtove plants into this apartment, let him 
wait for the direction to be given for the ſtove; 
and then _ the wings accordingly. | 
Ar preſent we will ſappoſe,. that the curious 
Horticultor is deſirous of cultivating in the 
Green-houle, and in the two wings belonging 
to it, ſuch plants only as are deemed Green-houſe 
plants, or thoſe that will live in theſe countries 
without artificial heat. | 
In the Green-houſe, therefore, let the hardieſt 
plants be arranged; in the eaſt wing the ten- 
derelt, or thoſe that will but juſt live without 
the aſſiſtance of a ſtove, | If this wing is bvilt in 
a right line with the Green-houſe, let a large 
window, or as much glaſs as poſſible, be at the 
end; and if it is thrown a little back, it will have 


the farther advantage, by having a ſouth- 
caſt expoſure, of receiving the early rays of the 
which will exhilarate the plants, and ſo 


ſun, 
warm the air, that with good management, and 
keeping it properly cloſed in evenings, this wing 


will have different degrees of warmth to any of tlie 
other buildings and conſequently be more adapted 
to the nature of ſuch plants as will but jult live 
A tive mult be built for this 
as in the main Green-houſe, to be uſed only when 


without a {tove. 


levere weather makes it neceſſary; and a building 
in the like manner muſt be erected behind it, 
to be ufetul to the Gardener, keep the cold 


from the houſe, and become a ſhed to the fire- 
place. | 


wing, where the ſucculent plants-are deſigned to 
be kept, mult be built in the like manner; and 


A flue and a back building alſo for the weſt 


— —— — 


in theſe three apartments a very large ſhare of 


the tender part of the vegetable creation may 
be preſerved; and the proper management of 
theſe, together with thole that are deemed till 


more tender, called Stove plants, is the niceſt ' 


article in Gardening. 


Having thus erected our Green houſe, with the en 
two wings, let us proceed next to the diſpoſition Pie! 


of the plants. And here, care muſt be had, 
in the firſt place, to make the moſt curious plants 
the moſt conſpicuous. They muſt be ſo ſituated, 
that the eye will be ſure to catch them; for one 
delign of theſe places is to diſplay the beauties of 
the vegetable world; and withvut paying ſtrict 


attention to this rule, a plant that is perhaps 
one of the greateſt beauties or curioſities in na- 


ture, may be paſſed by unnoticed, by being 
placed obſcurely among the leaves and branches 
of taller trees and plants. | | 

The Succulent plants muſt be kept by them- 
ſelves, and the molt tender in the warmeſt wing 
of the houſe ; but beſides theſe, there are others of 
different degrees of renderneſs in the principal 
Green-houſe, which muſt be placed as much as 
can be ſuitably to their natures, The moſt. 


hardy 


Plants. 
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hardy ſhould always be placed in the coldeſt 
Err while the warmeſt ſtations ſhould be al- 

tted to thoſe that are more tender. Great re- 
gard alſo ſhould be had to the different ſhades 
of the plants, ſo as to form a moſt delightful 
mixture of colours. Some are of a deep-green, 
others pale; ſome brown, bluiſh, and reddiſh, 


others hoary in different degrees; and no incon- 


fiderable ſhare are in a manner white, Theſe 
colours, and their different tints, are to be ſo 
diſpoſed as to ſhew themſelves as much as poſlible 
to advantage, and cauſe them to form a moit 
ſtriking contraſt with each other. 

Thele particulars being firſt attended to, the 
next general rule is, ſo to diſpoſe the plants, 
that they may form a riſing ſurface from the 
front to the back-part of the houſe. , A ſpace of 
four feet muſt be allowed in the front for walk- 
ing, and four or five on the back-part, in order to 
admit a free current of air to the plants, and 
afford room to the Gardener to perform the ne- 
ceſſary operations of his office. Let the firſt 
row of pots, therefore, be placed four feet from 
the front wall: Theſe muſt be the ſmalleſt plants; 
they muſt be ſet upon the floor, and ſhould conſiſt 
of a double or triple range, the third being the 
talleſt; and the others muſt be made to rite re- 
gularly, by boards placed upon treſſels, until you 
come to the higheſt planks, gear" upon ſtrong 
treſſels, five feet from the back wall of che houle. 
They mult be ſo placed, that the main ſtems may be 
hid by the heads of thoſe which are a degree lower. 
The branches of all the plants muſt be ar liberty, 
and not made to interfere with each other ; the 
ſtiffneſs of a ſtraight row, unleſs that in the 
front, muſt be avoided as much as poſſible, and 
an air of liberty afforded the whole place. This 
is neceſſary for the preſervation of the plants, 
as well as the beauty of their appearance. Plants 
crouded can never thrive, and though they may 
keep alive, yet they will ſoon have a ſickly look; 
ſo that if the quantity of plants be too great for 
the houſe, it would be adviſeable to diſpoſe of 
the worſt of them, or to enlarge the houſe, rather 
than place them too near each other. They 
may be ſet in warm well-ſheltered places in the 
wilderneſs-quarters, or in warm parts of the ſhrub- 
bery; and in ſuch places they will often continue 
for ſeveral winters. Many of our Green-houſe 
plants require only protection from hard frolts, 
and in mild winters they will live abroad in warm- 
well-ſheltered places; ſo that the redundant 
Green-houſe plants may not be wholly ſaid to be 
loſt, though they are diſcarded the houſe : They 
may be made to adorn thoſe places, and take 
their chance, whether it be for a long time or a 
ſhort one; there will be no loſs of them, for the 
Green-houſe is compleat without them; and if 
the froſt takes them off, even the firſt winter after 
being planted out, their place is no worſe than it 
was before,-and may be occupied afterwards by 
other plants which may be excluded the Green- 
houſe to make room for ſome that are younger 
and better, in the like manner. Thus by con- 
ſtantly raiſing and keeping up ſuch a ſtock of 
Green-houſe plants as ſhall be directed under 
their ſeveral articles, no inconſiderable ſhare of our 
Wilderneſs Works, if the ground be ſandy, dry, 
and warm, will be Red hs. by the different forts 
of Green-houſe plants, growing with freedom in 
common with the hardy kinds. 
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depth of the tub, or the height the roots lie to- 
wards the ſurface. After all the plants are in the 


houſe, and properly ſtationed in their places, 


every evening, as the colds advance, an hour 
before ſun- ſet, the windows ſhould be ſhut, and 
opened again in the morning about ten o'clock. 
A proper quantity and a due temperature of air 
mult always be afforded the plants; but in grant- 
ing this, the greateſt caution muſt be uſed, for 
too much of it in cold weather will kill them 
and too little of it occaſions the plants to loſe 
their colour, and brings on mouldineſs, ſickneſs, 
diſeaſes, and at laſt death. Decayed leaves alſo 
have a tendency to bring on thoſe diſorders; fo 
that whenever they are obſerved to loſe their colour, 


they muſt be entirely taken off, and no precau- 


tion muſt be omitted to keep every thing ſweer 
and pure. 


In November and December, as the colds ad- 


vance, a ſtricter eye mult be had to the quality 


of the air. Thoſe months are remarkable for cold 
fogs, attended with damps, which are almoſt as 
deſtructive to plants as froſt. The windows, and 
even the ſhutters, muſt, be kept cloſed during 
thoſe fogs; and if you can any ways perceive 
them to enter the houſe, a ſmall fire muſt be 
lighted in the flue, which will rarefy the air in 
the houſe, diſpel the fogs, and remove all impend- 
ing danger from that cauſe : And though no ſuch 
togs happen, yet as the weather at that time of the 
year is often cold, the ſhutters ſhould be cloſed 
before ſun-ſet, and not opened again before ten 
o'clock the next morning. Nevertheleſs, if a fine 
mild ſeaſon ſhould ſet-in, there will be no occa- 
ſion to cloſe the ſhutters, and then the windows 
may be opened at leaſt four hours in the 
middle of every day. 

During the whole winter, be careful at proper 
intervals to pluck out all decayed leaves ; for theſe, 
by their rancid vapours, will threaten the heal- 
thieſt plants with deſtruction; and the infection 
will infallibly ſpread itſelf, unleſs the cauſe be 
timely removed by keeping the houſe always 
clean. One day in a week ought to be appropri- 
ated to this work, and then there will be no 
danger of ſuffering from that quarter. 

— Watering muſt be afforded the plants as ſpar- 
ingly as poſſible all winter, and none muſt be 
given them when the houſe is obliged to be kept 
thut up. The air in the houſe is rendered damp 
by watering, and that will be extremely prejudi- 
cial to the plants, if it does not freely paſs off; 


on that account, therefore, all watering ſhould . 


be performed a little before noon-day in mild 
weather, the ſun ſhining full upon the houle. 
If the weather ſhould continue mild, and will ad- 
mit of the windows being often open, the plants 
will call for more water in proportion; but the 
gardener muſt obſerve, that they are not all to be 
helped alike; ſome mult have it plentifully, 
others ſparingly z and ſome, ſuch as the Double 
Naſturtiums, &c. none at all. 


As the days increaſe in length, a proportional 


greater quantity of air and water may be given 
the plants; the windows ſhould be opened on all 
favourable occaſions, and there will be 'then no 
danger of the plants ſuffering by a confined damp 
air. 

Early in March, the upper mould in the pots 
and tubs ſhould be cleared off as deep as may 
be without diſturbing the roots, if it was not 


Rules for At the time of bringing the plants into the | done in the autumn; and freſh mould, of the 

the Ma- houſe, all decayed leaves, broken branches, &c. | fame forts, from the different compoſts, added. 

vage ment muſt be carefully taken off; the ſurface of the | The windows muſt be ſer open about an hour 

| _ mould ſhould be pared off, and freſh mould | after-fun-riſing, but ſhould always be ſnut be- 
| added, which may be one, two, or three inches fore it ſets. The clearing of dead leaves mult 
thick, in proportion to the ſize of the pot, the | now be more ſtrictly attended to, becauſe they oy 
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fall in greater plenty: Watering the plants alſo 
oftener, and in greater plenty than heretofore, 
muſt be obſerved; and this treatment will both 
invigorate your plants, and harden them againſt 


* 


they are ſet abroad in the open air. 


The keenneſs of March winds are well ktown, 


and the uncertainty of the weather at that ſeaſon 
ſhould caution the gardener to be continually up- 


on the watch. Though the windows may be full 
opened in mild mornings, he ſhould have a ſtrict 


eye to the change of weather; and whenever he 
finds the cold blaſts, hail-ſtorms, &c. come on, 
eſpecially if they are in the front of the houſe, 
he ſhould ſhut all the, windows on their firſt ap- 
proach, and open them again by degrees, when 
ſuch weather is over, | | 
As the ſeaſon advances, and the trees are en- 
tered upon a growing ſtate, the ſtems and 
branches of the trees ſhould be waſhed with warm 
water, and dried with a flannel ; a ſpunge is pro- 
per for this 


err will ſdon find his labour recompenſed 
y the additional air of healthfulnefs it will ſen- 
fibly convey to his plants. os | 
Early in April the hardieſt plants may be 
brought oat of the houſe; but muſt be ſet at 
firſt in a warm well ſheltered place, for even then 


cold weather often happens; on which account 


the hardieſt only are to ſtand the brunt ; and they 
muſt always have their ſhield at hand, until no 


danger from ſuch an evening is to be àppre- 


hended. 


By the end of * the plants of the ſecond 


degree of tenderneſs muſt be ſet abroad: Theſe 


8 


purpoſe; and —_ it may be 

thought to be a troubleſome office, yet the | 

ſpective natures wg bf and about the laſt week 
r 


any-how at random, leaving 


into the houſe, in like manner; and by 


alſo muſt be ſtationed, at firſt, in a warm place, 
that is well defended. | 

About the middle or end of May, the moſt 
tender forts alſo may quit the houſe; and at this 


time the whole body may be collected, and ſta- 


tioned in the places where they are to remain 
for the ſummer. 8 

The time when the plants are taken out of the 
houſe, is the uſual time for trimming and ſheering 
the heads of myrtles, &c. if you chooſe it; but this 
is falſe taſte, though too much praftiſed ; every 
plant 95 /F to grow with that native eaſe, and 
{how itſelf in that luxuriance and freedom which 
Nature deſigned for it. | 

This is the time allo for ſhifting ſach plants, as 
require it, into larger pots or tubs, in doing of 
this, as much of the old mould as may be, and 
fibres that have ſtruck againſt the ſides of the 
por, muſt be pared off, and the whole 1 
afreſh in larger pots or rubs, filled with the 
beſt compoſt fuited for the diffrrent ſorts. 

They ſhould have as much water as their re- 


in September, or firſt week in October, the ten- 
deteſt kinds ſhould be taken into the houſe : 
Theſe ſhould not be fixed in their places before 
the others are brought in, but they may be ſer 
the windows quite 
open. About the middle of October, plants of 
the ſecond degree of tenderneſs may be __ 
the be- 
ginning of November, all the hardieſt ſorts ſhould 


be brought in, and then all of them ſhould be 


ſtationed for their winter-quarters, as before. 
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Species. 


Great 
American 
Aloe. 
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AGAYE AMERICAN ALOE. 


1 i HE two noted Green-houſe ſpecies of this 
nus are uſually called, 
1. Great American Aloe. 
2. Virginian Aloe. 
1. The Great American Aloe is a well-known 
plant, and its flowering formerly was the object 
general attention; curioſity attracted every 


one to attend it in that ſtate; it excited wonder, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of it. 


Variety. 


Virginian 
Aloe de- 
{cribed. 


Culture. 


afforded general ſatisſaction, and afterwards be- 
came the object of converſation for many ſuc- 


ceeding years. The flowering now is become 


common; hardly a year paſſes, but it may be 
found one-where or other in that ſtate; curi- 
oſity, which always abates by degrees, is al- 
moſt exhauſted ; and this wonderful plant is at- 
tended with little more emotion in the beholders, 
than that of any other large flowering foreign 
plant. 

The leaves are exceeding large, ſmooth, of a 
fine bluiſh green, indented, and well armed with 
very ſtrong, ſharp ſpines. The flower-ſtalk will 


riſe to twenty feet high, or upwards ; it branches 


out all around, and forms a pyramid ; the flowers 
grow from the joints in cluſters, they are of a 
greeniſh yellow colour, and ſtand erect; they 
continue in ſucceſſion for ſome months, if they 
are well protected from cold, but are never 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in our gardens. 

There is a beautiful variety with ſtriped leaves, 
which is much admired. Theſe plants are a long 
time before they flower, which has occaſioned 
the ridiculous report of their not flowering be- 
fore they are an hundred years old. In our cold 
climate, where the leaves expand themſelves but 
lowly, I believe they may be near half that time, 
and many of them longer than fifty years, before 
they ſhew their bloom: In their own climate, 
where they grow faſter, I have been informed 
they are brought to flower in a few years. 
We nced not grudge, however, the delay of the 
flowering with us; for we are daily regaled with 


the grand appearance, healthy look, and pleaſing 


contraſt, which this plant ever affords in its pro- 
greſs to the flowering ſtate. 

2. Virginian Aloe. The leaves of this ſpecies 
are ſpear-ſhaped, indented, and armed with 
ſharp ſtrong ſpines, like the former ; and they dif- 
fer 4 them chiefly in this, their colour is a 
paler green, and they are narrower toward the ex- 
tremity. The flower-ſtalk is altogether un- 
branching, and riſes to ten or twelve feet high; 
the flowers crown the top of it in a cloſe head, 
and are of a greeniſh-yellow colour, like the 
former. There is a variety of this ſpecies with 
oblong, broad leaves, of a thinnet ſubſtance, 
having their edges more cloſely indented, and 
ſet with ſharp dark-coloured ſpines. 

All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by the 
ſuckers, which they ſend forth in plenty, eſpe- 
cially the firſt fort. Theſe ſhould be planted in 


ſmall pots, filled with a compoſt of one half of | 


good treſh mould, and the other half of ſand. 


As ſoon as they are planted, they ſhould be ſer in 


a ſhady place, be now and then watered in 

dry weather, and there they may remain all ſum- 
mer. Being reckoned among the hardieſt of the 
Green-houſe plants, they may ſtand abroad until 
the end of October, and may be removed the 
firſt of all out of the houſe the ſpring following, 
except the Broad-leaved, and the Broad-leaved 
Black-ſpined variety, which are rather more tender. 
During their ſtay in the houſe, they ſhould have 
but little water, and their ſtation ſhould be in 
the cooleſt part of it. They muſt from time to 
time be ſhifted into larger pots, as there ſhall 
be occaſion; and finally into tubs. At every 
ſhifting, as much of the old mould as conveni- 
ently may be, ſhould be pared off, and taken 
out, that the root may have more of the new ſoil 
to ſport in; and the offsets muſt be entirely 
taken off, and either planted in the like manner 
to increaſe the ſtock, or be thrown away. 

If_offsets ſhould be wanting, and you are de- 
ſirous of encreaſing your number of thoſe plants, 
you may take ſome large pieces from the roots, 
which if ſet in ſmall pots, like the offsets, will 
ſoon ſhoot up, and become good plants. 

A few of theſe plants ſhould be turned out of 
the pots, when they are pretty large, and ſet in 
the Rows: reen wilderneſs quarters, if the ſoil is 

naturally ſandy and warm. There they will have 
a ſweet effect at all ſeaſons of the year, by the 
fine contralt they will cauſe with the other 
plants; and in ſuch a ſituation thus naturally 
dry, ſandy, and we may ſuppoſe well-ſheltered 
by the neighbouring trees, they will out-wea- 
ther our common winters. But as they are ſure 
to be deſtroyed by very hard froſts, it will be 
worth while to have ſome wooden caſes made, 
with which to cover them when hard froſts ſet- 
in. They may have the additional protection of 
mats, &c. in proportion as the froſt is more or 
leſs intenſe ; and on the firſt return of fine wea- 
ther, the whole ſhould be taken away. Theſe 
caſes ſhould be made to take to pieces, ana 
ſhould be laid in a convenient place to be always 
ready for ule. | 

Plants thus growing in the full ſoil, and pro- 
tected from the injuries of froſt in winter, will 
grow faſter and to a larger ſize than thoſe con- 
fined in pots or tubs; the leaves will grow to be 
upwards of fix feet high, the time of flowering 
will be accelerated, and the whole plant, thus 
unexpectedly ſtationed, will have a more lively 
and ſtriking look. f | 

1. The great American Aloe is titled, Agave Titles. 

foliis dentato-ſpinefis, ſcapo ramoſo. In the Her- 
tus Upſal. it is termed, Agave foliis ſpinoſo-dentatis 
mucronatiſque; and in the Hortus Cliffort. Aloe 
foliis lanceolatis dentatis ſpind terminatis radica- 
libus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Aloe folio in ob- 
longum mucronem abeunte. It grows naturally in 
the warmer parts of America. 

2. Virginian Aloe. This is titled, Agave foliis 
den tato-ſpinofis, ſcapo ſimpliciſſimo. Gronovius calls 
it, Aloe foliis lanceolatis ſpind cartilagined _ 

| nali, 
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7, floribus alternis ſeſſilibus. It grows naturally 
in Virginia. OD; 


Agave is of the claſs and order Hexandria Mo- 
nogynia; and the characters are, 


1. Caryx. There is none. 
2. CoroLLa is an infundibuliforme petal, 


divided at the top into fix equal, ſpear-ſhaped, 


erect ſegments. 


3. STaMina are fix filiforme, erect fila- 


ments longer than the corolla, having linear ver- 
ſatile anther. wo 1D 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen 
ſituated below the flower, of a filiforme three- 
cornered ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
capitated, three-cornered ſtigma. ot 

5. PrRICARTIun is an oblong, triangular 
capſule, formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells, | 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are numerous, 
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HO! the ſorts of Aloes are ſo numerous in 
our Green-houſes, there are no more than 
eight diſtinct ſpecies belonging to this genus; 
one of which has been already treated of as a 
plant hardy enough to endure the cold of our mo- 
derate winters in the open air, and another ſpecies 
muſt be reſerved for the Stove; ſo that thoſe re- 
maining for the Green-houſe are, 
1. Perfoliate Aloe. 
2. Variegated or Partridge-breaſt Aloe. 
3. Diſtichous Aloe. 
4. Spiral Aloe, | 
5. Short Thick-leaved or Cuſhion Aloe. 
6. Pearl Aloe. 


Perfoliate 1. Perfoliate Aloe. This ſpecies comprehends 


no inconſiderable ſhare of the Aloe tribe; our 
Green-houſes are full of the varieties with dit- 
ferent names, and the works of old authors are 
replete with ſtudied titles by which they ma 

be diſtinguiſhed: Indeed, at firſt fight, ſo 
different an appearance do they make from one 
another, that one ſhould be ready to concur with 
them, and adjudge them to be diſtinct branches 
of the Aloe family ; upon a nicer examination, 
however, we find their manner of flowering to be 
the ſame, which occaſioned Botaniſts to pay ſo 
little regard to the external differences of 


the leaves, ſize of the plants, or colour of their 


flowers. 


pegs ot N The general character of this ſpecies is this: 


heir flowers are placed drooping, have foot- 
ſtalks, and their form of growth is nearly cylin- 
drical. In this manner flowers the Perfoliate 
Aloe; and whenever we ſee a bunch of flowers 
thus characteriſed, we may conclude it to be a 
variety of this ſpecies, letits ſize, figure of the 
leaves, or colour of the flowers, be what they will. 


In this manner flower the well known forts, 
called, 


Varieties, The Sword Aloe. 


The Soap Aloe. 

The Carolina Aloe. 

The Smooth-leaved Aloe. 

The Great Prickly-ſpotted Aloe. 
The Smaller Prickly-ſpotted Aloe. 
The Mitred Aloe. b 

The Succotrine Aloe. 

The Narrow Glaucous-leaved Aloe. 
The Broad Glaucous leaved Aloe. 
The Short Glaucous leaved Aloe. 
The Spreading Glaucous-leaved Aloe. 


2 


2 


I. 


3 


The Hedge-hog Aloe. 
The He . 
1. The Sword Aloe has leaves that are reflexed 


brace the ſtalk with their 
to be eight or ten feet high : The flowers are of 
a bright-red colour, and ſhew themſelves in per- 
fection in November and December. | 

Soap Aloe. The leaves of this ſort are of a 
dark-green colour, and are fo mottled with white 
as to form a colour like that of ſoft ſoap z they 
are broad at the bottom, prickly on their edges, 
diminiſh gradually to a point, and clolely 
embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The ſtalk 
grows to about two feet high : The flowers are of 
a beautiful red colour, and ſhew themſelves in 
perfection in Auguſt and September. | 

Carolina Aloe. The leaves of this ſort are of a 
light greencolour, ſpotted with white in a ſoap-like 
manner; they are broad at the bottom, dimi- 
niſhed gradually tro a point, their edges are 
guarded with copper-coloured ſpines, and they 
cloſely embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The 
ſtalk grows to about two feet high: The flowers 
come out in September; their colour is red, and 
they are more looſely diſpoſed in the ſpike than 
many of the other ſorts. 

Smooth-leaved Aloe. The leaves of this ſort 
are of a ſea-green colour, free from ſpines, and 
ſurround the ſtalk with their baſe. The ſtalk 
grows to about two feet high, and the flowers 
come out in September. 

The Great Prickly-ſpotted Aloe. The leaves 
of this ſort are very large, prickly, and 
ſpotted ; the ſtalk is robuſt, will grow to about 
a yard high, and the drooping Howes at the 
top have a fine effect. 

Smaller Prickly-ſpotted Aloe. The leaves of 
this ſort are much ſmaller than the former, are 
prickly- ſpotted, and ſurround the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The ſtalk grows to about a foot and halt 


high, and is crowned by a beautiful cylindrical 


tutt of flowers. | 

Mitred Aloe. This is fo called, ſrom the 
poſition of the leaves, which are broad at the 
bottom, end in a point, ſtand erect, and fo con- 
verge at the top, as io form the appcarance of a 
mitre: Their colour is a dark-green ; they have 
ſpines on their edges and upper ſurface, are thick, 
ſucculent, and ſurround the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The ſtalk will grow to be about four feet high, 

an 


The pres 
ceding 
downward, are of a wel wo colour, and em- Varieties 


aſe. The ſtalk grows deſcribed; * 
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and is terminated by a large cylindrical bunch 
of flowers, whoſe colour is a fine red tipped with 
green: They grow on pretty long footſtalks; and, 
when in full blow, have a ſweet effect. 

Succotrine Aloe. The leaves of this fort are 
long, narrow, ſucculent, ſharp- pointed, and form 
a large head; the ſtalk grows to be three or four 
feet high. The flowers are produced in long 
ſpikes, having pretty long footſtalks; their 
colour is purple, and there is a. variety of it 
with red flowers tipped with green: The 
leaves of this ſort being cut, there drops out a 
fine yellow bitter juice, which when depurated 
and dried, is that admirable cathartick called 
Moes in the ſhops. 

Narrow Glaucous-leaved Aloe. The leaves 
of this ſort are long, narrow, ſucculent, end in a 
ſharp point, and their ends are reflexed down- 
wards; their colour is a ſea-green, and towards 
the ends they have ſeveral ſpines on their backs. 
The ſtalk grows to be fix feet high; the flowers 
grow in a looſeiſh ſpike, their colour is red, and 
they generally come out the beginning of winter. 

Broad-leaved Glaucous Aloe. 
this ſort are much broader than thoſe of the for- 
mer, have the ſame colour, and are every 
where armed with ſpines. The ſtalk grows to 
about ſix feet high; the flowers are produced 
drooping in looſe ſpikes; theſe, when the plant is 
in good plight, will be pretty large ; and their 
colour is red, tinged or tipt with green. 

Short-leaved Glaucous Aloe. The leaves of 
this ſort are very ſhort, but moderately broad at 
the bottom; they diminiſh gradually to a point, 
are of a ſea- green colour ſpotted with white, 
their upper parts and edges are beſet with 
ſpines, and they cloſely embrace the ſtalk with 
their baſe. The ſtalk riſes only to about a foot 
high; the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes ; 
the tubes are of a red colour, but the limbs are 
of a light green; they hang drooping, and by 
their different tints have a pretty effect. 

Spreading Glaucous-leaved Aloe. This hath 
ſhort leaves like the former, but broader, 
and ſpread themſelves every way; the ſtalk riſes 
to about a foot high; and the flowers grow 
drooping in looſe ſpikes. 

1 Aloe. The appearance of this 
plant is different from any of the former, 
and the flowers only teach us that it is of the 
ſame family. The Drone are ere, awl-ſhaped, 
broad at their baſe, and at the point are tri- 
angular : Both ſurfaces as well as the edges are 
beſer with ſoft ſpines, which gained this fort the 
appellation of Hedge-hog Aloe. There is no 
ſtalk, except that which immediately ſupports 
the flower; it riſes in the boſom of the leaves, is 
thick, upright, and hardly a foot high : The 
flowers crown the top of it in a loole ſpike; 
their colour, when full blown, is an elegant red. 

Hepatick Aloe. The leaves of this lort grow 
cluſtered together, are very thick, broad at their 
baſe, and diminiſh gradually to a point; they 

row to be about a foot and a half or two feet 
| rh are of a ſea-green colour, and ſpotted 


with white; they terminate in ſoft ſpines, their 


edges are indented, and each of them ends in a 
ſhort ſoft ſpine. The ſtalk grows to abour a yard 


high. The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes, | 


and their colour 1s yellow. 

The leaves of this fort being cut, there comes 
out a yellow juice of the utmolt bitterneſs, which 
being depurated and dried in the ſun, becomes 
what is called the Hepatick Aloes in the ſhops. 


The leaves of 


Theſe are the principal varieties of this ſpecies, 


tho* many others of minuter differences might be 


| are tinged with green, and frequently many of 
| 


ö 


named; they are all exceeding beautiful, r 


this appellation. 


nn 


manent from ſeeds, and are by many ſaid to 


compoſe one of the richeſt branches in their col- 


lection of tender plants. Proceed we now to the 
next ſpecies of this genus, called, 

2. Variegated Aloe. There are ſeveral vatic- 
ties of this ſpecies, but the molt noted one uſually 
oes by the name of the Parttidge- breaſt Aloe. 
tis a low plant, about (ix or eight inches 
high; the leaves are fleſhy, triangular, turn 
back at their extremity, and their edges are 
ſlightly ſawed; they have the colour of a Par- 
tridge's breaſt, being veined or mottled in the 
like beautiful manner, which gained the plant 
The flowers are branchin 
and terminate the ſhort ſtalks in looſe ſpikes ; 
they are of a fine red colour, tipped with green, 
and ſpread equally at the brim. 

3. Diſtichous Aloe. This is another very ex- 
tenſive ſpecies of this genus, and comprehends 
numerous beautiful forts of the Aloe; ſuch as, 

The Common Tongue Aloe. 

The Deep- ſpotted Tongue Aloe. 

The Broadeſt Tongue-leaved Aloe. 

The Triangular-leaved Warted Aloe. 

. The Carinated-leaved Warted Aloe. 

The Warted Coral Aloe. 

The Pliable-leaved Aloe. 

The Common Tongue Aloe has leaves 
about half a foot long, ſhaped like the tongue, 
and grow near the ground; the flowers grow in 
looſe flender ſpikes, hang downward, are 
greentſh at the top of the ſpike, but, lower, are 
.of a fine red colour. 

The Deep-ſpotred Tongue Aloe. The leaves 
of this ſort are broad, thick, and near ten inches 
long; their ground is a fine green, but they are 
deeply ſpangled with white tranſparent ſpots; 
the flower-ſtalks will often grow to be two feet 
high, are round, upright, and will be garniſhed 
with the flowers almoſt the whole lengriiz they 
hang drooping in the uſual manner, and their 
colour 1s a beauriful ſcarlet. 

Broadeſt Tongue-leaved Aloe. The leaves of 
this ſort are very broad, plain, faintly ſpotted, and 

ow cloſely together; among theſe the flower- 

alk ariſes, which will grow to about two feet 
high ; and the upper part is garniſhed with the 
flowers: Theſe are of a delicate red colour tipped 
with green. 

Triangular-leaved Warted Aloe. The leaves 
of this ſort are thick, triangular, and covered 


manner of warts; the flower-ftalks grow to be 
two feet high, and the flowers adorn it almoſt 
the whole length; they hang drooping on 
crooked footſtalks, and their colour is a faint 
red, mixed with green. 

Carinated Warted Aloe. The leaves of this 
ſort are keel-ſhaped, thick, and covered with 
tubercles or warts in every part. The ſtalk is 
garniſhed with the flowers almoſt the whole 
length, and their colour is an elegant red. 

Warted Coral Aloe. The leaves of this ſort 
are broad, thick, almoſt triangular, about eight 
inches long, and divide or ſpread themſelves into 
two ſeries; they are covered all over with white 
tubercles called warts, which are of uncertain 
hgures, and occupy the leaves from the 
baſe to the very points. The flower-ſtalk riſes 
between the leaves, and grows to two feet and an 
half high ; it is round, firm, and of a poliſhed 
red like coral, which. has gained this fort 
the appellation of Coral Aloe. The flowers 
adorn the ſtalk above half its length ; their 
general colour is red tho? towards the bale they 
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on both ſides with numerous tubercles, in the 
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them will be ſtreaked with white; they are mo- 
derately large, and the top of the ſpike bends 
with the preſſure of their weight. 

Pliable-leaved Aloe riſes with a ſtrong, woody 


fleſhy, grow in an irregular. cluſter near the 
ground, are beautifully ſtudded with numerous 
white tubercles, and are long and triangular at 
the end. Among the leaves riſes the flower-ſtalk, 


w_ tem to the height of about ſix or ſeven feet. | which divides into a few branches, and will grow 
Aloe The leaves are very long, compreſſed, pliable, | to upwards of two feet high, he flowers ter- 
deſcribed. and arranged in two ſeries, lying over each other; | minate the branches in ſpikes, grow on ſhort, 


Sate 


they are free from ſpines, obtuſely- pointed, of 
a ſca- green colour, and grow in heads from the 


upper parts of the ſtems, The flowers are pro- 


duced in looſe ſpikes, are of a red colour, and 
make their appearance at different times of the 
ear. . f 

There are many other varieties of this ſpecies, 


ſlender footſtalks, and are of a light- green 


lour. . 


The Smaller Pearl Aloe. The leaves are very Smaller, 


ſhort ; but they are thick, ſharp, triangular - 
pointed,, and covered all over with tubercles of 
the colour of pearl. The flower-ſtalk riſes to ear 
a foot high; it branches a little, and the flowers 


"en of but theſe are the principal and the moſt perma- are of a whitiſh- green colour. _ and 

knowing nent ones; though even theſe frequently vary by The Leaſt Pearl Aloe. The leaves of this Leaft 

this ſeeds, and plants different in complexion, ſize, | fort are till ſhorter than the former; but they Fear 

ſpecies. or figure, will ariſe from one ſort of ſeeds. But | are very thick, pearly, and triangular- pointe 3 & 
whatever appearance any ſort of Aloe may make, | The talk riſes to about {ix inches high, branches 
the firſt thing to be obſerved is the footſtalk of | a little, and ſupports a few ſmall, greeniſh 
the flowers; and if we find them crooked, and | flowers. | 
of an oval, cylindrical figure, we may depend Arachnoide or Cobweb Aloe. The leaves are Deſcri 
upon it, that that Aloe is of this ſpecies, and | plain, ſucculent, triangular towards the end, and tion © 
belongs to the Diſtichous tribe. ſpread flat on the ground; their borders, and alſo — 

Deſerip- 4. Spiral Aloe, This admits of fewer varieties | the angle on their under: ſide, are poſſeſſed of nu- 

tion of than the former ſpecies, and the characters are as | merous ſoft, white ſpines. The ſtalk riſes to | 

Spiral follow: The flowers are oval, crenated, the in- about a foot high, is very ſlender, and ſupports | 
terior ſegments being connivent, and have no | three or four flowers of a greeniſh colour. and | 
footſtalks at all. The ſtalk of this ſpecies is ro- Cylindrical - leaved Arachnoide Aloe. The Cylin- | 
buſt, upright, round, and two, three, or more leaves are nearly cylindrical at their baſe, but —_ | 
feet high, according to the varieties of it. The | triangular at the ends; they are very fleſhy, ſhort, . | 
leaves are of different ſizes in the different va- | and adorned with numerous, ſoft, herbaceous noide | 
rieties ; though, in general, they are oval, ſharp- | ſpines at the angles. The flower-ſtalk riſes to Aloe. 1 
pointed, and lie over each other in an imbricated | about a foot high, and ſupports a few greeniſh } 
manner. The flowers grow in cloſe ſpikes, having flowers growing at a diſtance from each other. | 
no footſtalks; their general colour is green, tho' All the Aloes are propagated either by offsets Culture. 1 
there will be ſometimes a mixrute of red, and | from the roots, or by the leaves. When offsets ö 

ſome ſtripes of white. | ere produced, (as molt of them do in plants) 4 
= 5. Short Thick-leaved or Cuſhion Aloe. This | that method is to be preferred; but for want of 
Thick- is an exceeding low plant, and of amazing ſingu- offsets, the leaves with proper management will 


lavd larity and beauty, The leaves are very ſhort, | grow, and become good plants. 4 


than the former ſort. 
Vol. II. 


104 


The leaves are thick, 


in July they muſt be ſhifted into larger pots. In 
4 R | doing 


aloe, thick, ſucculent, grow in cluſters, and have their In order to raiſe a good ſtock 'of Aloes, then, Method 
upper ſide compreſſed in the manner of a cuſhion, | about the middle of July, let a ſufficient quan- of raiſing 
Hence the name Cuſhion Aloe has been gene- tity of offsets of the different ſorts be procured. _ by I 
rally uſed for this plant. The flower-ftalk riſes | Examine the parts where they were ſlipped off, 9 
between the leaves, and is very ſlender, round, | and if you find them moiſt, lay them in a dry, * 
ſmooth, and about eight inches high. A few | ſhady place for two or three days, to heal and 1 
flowers only garniſh the top of it in a looſe | ſkin over: If you find they are well hardened, 3 
ſpike; they are placed irregularly, and the upper | you may proceed to the buſineſs of planting them 1 
ones in general have no feotſtalks, but thoſe on | as ſoon as you pleaſe. A ſufficient quantity of 1 
the lower part of the ſpike have very ſlender, | ſmall pots ſhould be in readineſs, and a proper 4 
ſhort footſtalks : Their general colour is a light- | compoſt alſo ſhould be prepared; and in theſe 4 
green; though there is a variety of it with white, | pots, having placed ſome ſmall ſtones, oyſter- b 
and another with ſtriped flowers. ſhells, or the hike, to drain off the moiſture, the 4 
| Pearl 6. Pearl Aloe. Of this ſpecies there are many | plants ſhould be ſer, but not roo deep. The 1 
Aloe, beautiful varieties; ſuch as, : pots ſhould be then ſet in the green-houle, where I 
Varieties, The Common Pearl Aloe. no ſun can come at them; and the next day the $ 
The Large Pearl Aloe. | — may bave à ſmall ſprinkling of water. 4 
The Smaller Pearl Aloe. * his muſt be repeated now and then; but it A 
The Leaſt Pearl Aloe. | muſt be in a very ſmall quantity at a time, for 3 
The Arachnoide-or Cobweb Aloe. roo much moiſture will rot them. The plants 4 
| The Cylindrical-leaved Arachnoide Aloe, &c. in this ſituation will ſoon ſtrike root; and after 4 
Deſcrip- Pearl Aloe. The leaves are thick, fleſhy, | they have thus remained about three weeks, they 4 
tion of oval, ſharp-pointed, and grow in cluſters together. | ſhould be broughr nearer the windows, that they 4 
— Some lie flat on the ground, others are nearly may have the air more freely. Here they may 4 
' upright, and the points of all of them turn up- remain for about a fortnight or three weeks 4 
wards. Their general colour is a fine green; but | longer, when they may be removed into the open [ 
they are beaurifully ſpangled with pearly-white | air among other tender plants. By this time we J 
tubercles of a firm ſubſtance. Among the leaves may ſuppoſe the month of Auguſt to be elapſed, 4 
riſes the flower-ſtalk, which divides into a few | ſo that their ſtay abroad muſt be very, ſhort; for 1 
branches near the top, and will grow to be a | before the end of September, unleſs exceeding 
foot and a half high. The flowers are produced | fine weather ſhould happen, they muſt be fer 0 
from the ends of the branches in ſpikes; they | again in the green-houſe. During winter they . 
grow on very ſhort, ſlender footſtalks, and are muſt have very little water, and muſt occupy ; 
of a whitiſh-green colour ringed with red. the warmeſt parts of the houſe, About the end | 
Large, Large Pearl Aloe. This is very little longer | of May they ſhould be ſet abroad as before, and 
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Of raiſing 
Aloes 
from the 
leaves. 


doing of this, turn the plants out of the pots, | 


with the mould at the roots, into your left hand; 
then gently looſen the earth at the bottom and 
the ſides, and cut off all mouldy and decayed 
parts. Afterwards, carefully plant them in pots 
a ſize larger, filled with the like kind of earth ; 


preſs the mould well to the roots, give them a 
good watering, and ſet them in the ſhade, Af- 


terwards, afford them water as the ſeaſon makes 
it neceſſary; and in September remove them 
into the green-houſe, as before. The July fol- 
lowing they mult be again ſhifted into other pots, 
and even the ſmalleſt plants ſhould undergo this 
operation, for the ſake of freſh mould; and this 
work muſt be repeated every year. At every 
one of the ſhiftings the ſuckers muſt be taken 
off, and planted as before, to encreaſe the ſtock; 
but as ſome ſorts are leſs liable to throw out 
ſuckers than others, I ſhall proceed to give di- 
rections for railing plants from the leaves, by 
which the ſtock may be kept up and improved, 


Of raiſing Aloes from the Leaves. 


If you find a plant diſpoſed to deny you 
ſuckers, in June ſtrip off a few of the under 
leaves that are well-grown, firm, and good; lay 
them in a dry, ſhady place, for the wounded 
part to heal and ſkin over. This will ſometimes 
require a week, ſometimes. ten days; nay, the 
largeſt ſucculent forts will ſometimes be a fort- 
night before they are healed enough for planting. 
When you find this effected, plant them very 
ſhallow in the ſmalleſt-ſized pots you have; the 
depth of an inch will be ſufficient for middle-fized 
leaves, and the others ſhould be deeper or ſhal- 
lower in proportion to their length. The earth 


| ſhould be cloſely preſſed to them; they ſhould 


Proper 
compoſt. 


to ſtrike root. 


be removed into the green-houſe, and the next 
day ſhould have a gentle watering. Here let 
them ſtand about a week, when the mould will 
be well ſettled to them, and they will be preparing 
Then plunge the pots up to the 
rims in the mould of a gentle hot-bed : Let no 
glaſſes be over the bed, but let them be covered 
trom the ſun in the heat of the day with mats, 
and at nights alſo let them be defended in the 
like manner. Nevertheleſs, afford them all ne- 
ceſſary air, by opening the mats at times; give 
them now and then a ſmall ſprinkling of water, 
and in a few weeks they will begin to form 
themſelves into heads. As ſoon as you perceive 
this, let them be wholly uncovered in evenings 
and in mild weather; but keep them conſtantly 
ſhaded in the hear of the day, and water them 
at times. With this management they may ſtand 
until the end of September, when they ſhould 


be removed into the green-houſe, and treated 


like the other plants. 


The Sword Aloe, the Succotrine, and the He- 
patic, are the moſt tender of all the forts enu- 


merated, and are generally treated as ſtove plants, 


They will live very well, however, in a good 
green-houſe; though, if there is the convenience 
of a ſtove, it would be adviſeable to ſet a few 
of the plants in the cooleſt part of it. With 


reſpect to the others, a little before you expect 


them to ſhoot up for flowering, you would do 

well to give them a moderate degree of warmth ; 

for they ſeldom ſhew their bloom in any tolerable 
rfection without ſuch artificial aſſiſtance. 

The beſt compoſt for ail the Aloes is four 
barrows full of rich, freſh, loamy earth, mixed 
with three barrows full of drip or ſea ſand. The 
earth ſhould be taken from the paſture with the 
ſward, ſhould be mixed with the ſand, and laid 
in an heap in the compoſt yard. This ſhould 
be done twelve months before it is uſed, that by 


| 


conſtant turning the parts may be incorporated, 
the ſward entirely converted to mouid, and 
— N in the fineſt order for the purpoſes de- 
igned. 

Some perſons mix lime-rubbiſh with the ſand: 
but this is done from a miſtaken notion, that 
the parts of Atrica where they grow, abound 
with a kind of white, ſoapy earth; and therefore 
they think they ſhould imitate it as near as poſ- 
fible, by compoling a (ridiculous) mixture of 
earth and lime - rubbiſh, Others, again, join 
marl in the compoſition, under a pretence thar 
ſome of the ſorts, particularly the Partridge-Breaſt 
and the Cuſhion Aloes, grow in the marly, clayey 
parts of their native country. This practice is 
better founded on reaſon than the other; bur ir 
is necdleſs trouble. I ever found that they flou- 
riſned exceedingly well in the above ſimple com- 
poſition of earth and ſand, and that one com 
ſition alone anſwers admirably for all the forts. 


1. The Perfoliate Aloe 1s titled, Aloe floribus 
pedunculatis cernuis corymbefis ſubcylindricis. In 
the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Aloe ſoliis cau- 
linis dentatis amplexicaulibus vaginantibus. The 
Sword Aloe is, Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis 
glaucis ampleclentibus. Comm. Hort. 2. p. 27. 
t. 14. The Soap Aloe is, Aloe Aſricana cau- 
leſcens, foliis ſpinaſis maculis ab utraque parte alli 
cantibus notatis. Comm. Hort. 2. p. 9. The 
Carolina Soap Aloe is, Aloe Africena cauleſcens, 
foliis ſpinefis maculis ab utraque parte albicantivus 
obſcurioribus magis glaucis quam precedens. Boerh. 
The Smooth-leaved Aloe is, Aloe Aſricana cau- 
leſcens perfeliata rlauca & non ſpineſa. Comm. 
Prel. 74. The Great Prickly Spotted Aloe is, 
Aloe Africana maculata ſpincſa major, Dill. Elth. 
17. t. 14. f. 3. The Smaller Prickly Spotte 
Aloe is, Aloe Africans maculata ſpinoſa minor. 
Dill. Elth. 18. t. 14. f. 16. The Mitred 
Aloe is, Aloe Africana mitriformis ſpin:ſa. Dill. 
Elth. 21. t. 17. f. 19. The Succotrine Aloe 
is, Aloe ſuccotrina anguſtifolia ſpinoſa, fore pur- 
purco. Comm. Hort. 1. p. 91. t. 48. The 
Narrow-leaved Glaucous Aloe is, Aloe Africana 
cauleſcens, foliis minus glaucis, dorſi parte ſupremd 
ſpino/a. Comm. Præl. 70. t. 45. The Broad- 
leaved Glaucous Aloe is, Aloe Africana cauleſcens, 
foliis glaucis latioribus & undique ſpingſis. Comm. 
Prezl. 70. t. 19. The Short- leaved Glaucous 
Aloe is, Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis bre- 
viſſimis, foliorum ſummitate internd & externd non- 
nibil ſpinoſi. Comm. Præl. 75. t. 22. The 
Spreading-leaved Glaucous Aloe is, Aloe Africana 
cauleſcens, foliis glaucis brevioribus, ſcliorum parte 
internd & externd nonnihil ſpinaſd. Comm, Præl. 
71. t. 21. The Hedge-hog Aloe is, Aloe foliis 
erectis ſubulatis radicatis undiqu? inerme ſpinofis. 
Hort. Cliff. 131. And the Hepatic Aloe is, 
Aloe foliis ſpinaſis confertis dentatis vaginantibus 
planis maculatis. Hort. Cliff. 130. 
in all its varieties, is found growing in one part 
or other of the Indies. | 

2. Variegated Aloe is titled, Aloe floribus pe- 
dunculatis cernuis racemofis priſinaticis, ore patulo 
equali, In the Hertus Cliffort, it is termed, Aloe 
foliis canaliculatis tiiferiam imbricatis radicals 
erectis, angulis cartilagineis ternis. It is, Aloe Afri- 
cana humilis, foliis ex albo viridi variegatis. Comm. 
Præl. 78. t. 28. It grows naturally in Ethi- 
opia, and is found chiefly where the foil is of a 
claycy or marly nature. 

3. Diſtichous Aloe is titled, Aloe floribus pe- 
dunculatis pendulis ovato- cylinaricis curvis. The 
Tongue Aloe is, Aloe feliis Iinguiformibus pat ulis 
diſtichis. Hort. Cliff. 132. and the Aloe Ari- 
cana, flore rubro, folio maculis albicantibus ab utra- 
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The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture, 


Titles, 


mer edition of the Species Plantarum it is termed, 


que parte notato. Comm. Hort. 2. p. 15. The 
* riangular-leaved Warted Aloe is, Aloe Africana, 
ore rubro, folio triangulart & verrucis albicantibus ab 
utraque parte notato. The Carinated-leaved Warted 
Aloe is, Aloe Africana ſeſſilis, foliis carinatis ver- 
rucoſis. Dill. Elth. 22. t. 18. f. 20. The Warted 
Coral Aloe is, Aloe Africana, foliis planis conjugatis 
carinatis verrucoſis, caule & flcre torallii colore. 
Comm. Hort. 2. p. 5. t. 3. The Pliable-leaved 
Aloe is, Aloe Africana arboreſcens montana non ſpi- 
noſa, folio longiſſimo plicatili, fore rubro. Comm. 
Hort. 2. p. 5- t. 3. It grows naturally in cliffs of 
rocks, and ſandy parts of Africa. 
4. Spiral Aloe. This is titled, Aloc floribus ſeſ- 
libus ovatis crenatis : ſegmentis interioribus conni- 
ventibus. It is, Aloe foliis ovatis acuminatis cau- 
linis quinquefariam inmbricatis. Hort. Cliffort. 
132. and the Aloe Africana ereffa rotunda, folio 
parvo et in acumen acutiſſimum exeunt?. Dill. Elth. 
16. t. 13. It grows on the plains of Africa. 
5. Cuſhion Aloe. This is titled, Ale floribus ſeſ- 
filibus triquetris bilabiatis; labio inferiori revoluto. 


It is, Aloe folits rhomboidalibus ventricaſis quinquefa- 


od... Ai 


riam peſitis radicatis triquetris plans extantibus. 
Hort. Cliffort. 132, and the Aloe Africana, bre- 
viſſimo craſſiſſimoque folio, fore viridi, Comm. Hort. 
2. P. 11. t. 6. It grows naturally in the clayey 
parts of Africa. | 

6. Pearl Aloe. This is titled, Aloe floribus ſef- 
filibus bilabiatis , ladio ” wer ereci iore, inferiore 
recurvato. The Large carl Aloe is, Aloe Africana, 
folio in ſummitate triangulari, margaritifera, flore 
ſubwiridi. Comm. Hort. 2. p. 21. t. 10. The 
Smaller Pearl Aloe is, Aloe Africana margaritifera 
minor. Comm. Hort. 2. p. 21. t. 11. The leaſt 
Pearl Aloe is, Aloe Africana margaritifera minima. 
Comm. Præl. 43. The Arachnoide, or Cobweb, 
Aloe is, Aloe Africana .bumilis arachnoidea. Comm. 
Præl. 72. t. 27. And the Cylindrical-leaved 
Arachnoide Aloe is, Aloe foliis ovato-lanceolatis car- 
noſis apice triquetris ; angulis inerme dentatis. Hort. 
Cliffort. 131. Ir grows naturally in the plains of 
Ethiopia. | 
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F this genus is one ſpecies, called Cape | 


Amellus. 


The ſtalk is woody, round, taper, and three 
or four feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
obtuſe, entire, hoary, and grow oppoſite to each 
other, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers 
come out ſingly in footſtalks at the top of the 
plant ; they are of a fine violet colour, having 
yellow centers, appear in Auguſt and September, 
and are followed by oboval ſeeds crowned with 
down. 

This is propagated by dividing the roots, or 
planting the cuttings, during any of the ſum- 
mer months, in beds of light rich earth : They 
muſt be covered with mats, and duly watered at 
firſt 3 and when they have commenced a growing 
ſtate, the mats muſt be taken off by degrees, 
and the plant hardened to the open air. In about 
a month after this, they muſt be planted ſepa- 
rately in pots filled with garden-mould, ob- 
ſerving, on the removal, to preſerve a ball of 
earth to each root. They are next to be watered 
and ſet in the ſhade, where they may remain for 
a few weeks, and then be placed in ſome warm 
part of the garden until the autumn, when they 
muſt be taken into ſhelter with the hardier kinds 
of the Green-houſe plants. 

This ſpecies is called, Amellus foliis oppoſitis an- 
ceolatis obtuſis, pedunculis unifloris, In the for- 


Verbeſina foliis oppaſitis lineari- lanceolatis obtuſis in- 


tegerrimis tomentoſis, pedunculo unifloro; in the 
Hortus Cliffort. Buphthalmum foliis oppoſitis lan- 
ceolato-linearibus obtuſis integerrimis, calycibus ſub- 


rotundis. It grows naturally at the Cape of Good- 
Hope. 


Amellus is of the claſs and order Syngenefa ©. RO 


Polygamia Superſiua; and the characters are, 


order in 


1. CaLyx. The general calyx is imbricated, * 


and nearly round. 


nzan 
: Syſtem, 
2, CokolLA. The compound flower is ra- The cha- 


diated. The hermaphrodite florets are nume- racters. 


rous in the diſk ; the females many in the radius. 

Each hermaphrodite floret is tubular, and cut 
into five ſegments at the brim. 

The females are tongue-ſhaped, looſe, and have 
two or three indentures at top. | 

3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are five 
ſhort capillary filaments, with a cylindrical, tu- 
bular anthera. 

4. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodites con- 
ſiſts of an oboval germen, a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and two filiforme ſtigmas. 
In the female, it is ſimilar to that of the herma- 
phrodite, | | 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. Stwina of the hermaphrodites is ſingle, 
oboval, and crowned with capillary ſeſſile down. 

The receptacle is ſetoſe, the ſetæ being ſhorter 
than the calyx, I 
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LTHOUGH there is no Engliſh name | be taken up, and plunged up to the rims in 4 
given to this genus, yet there is a ſpecies | moiſt ſhady part of the garden. If the plants 
of it which has long gone by the name of Ca- | receive little moiſture from this ſituation, and d 
rolina Sorrel-tree. weather ſhould happen, watering muſt be af. 
The plavt It grows to be twelve or fifteen feet high, | forded them once a day all ſummer. At the 


deſcribed. ſending forth many ſlender branches, which hang 

downwards. The leaves are oblong, oval, point- 
ed, and are placed alternately on the branches, 

The flowers are produced from the ſides of the 

branches in long naked ſpikes. They are 

reeniſh, of a roundiſh oval figure, come out in 

ſummer, but ſeldom are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 
in England. p , R 

This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the 
— ſceds, which ſhould be 3 from A es, 

pagation. in pots filled with fat earth from the beſt part of 
the kitchen garden. The pots muſt be then 

EN up to the rims in the mould laid on a 

otbed for the purpoſe, and this will ſoon bring 

up the ſeeds. When the plants appear, they muſt 

have plenty of air, and be watered every day. 

When the heat of the bed is abated, each plant 

muſt have its ſeparate pot; which being done 

they muſt be plunged up to the rims on a ſecond 

hotbed ; here they muſt be conſtantly ſupplied 

with water, and muſt be hardened by degrees 

to the air. When this is effected, they ſhould 


| 


end of October they ſhould be removed into the 
green-houſe, where they ſhould have plenty of 
air and frequent watering all winter, and the ſum- 
mer following they may be ſet abroad with other 
green- houſe plants; though the beſt way will be 
to plunge them up to the rims in a moiſt ſhady 
part of the garden, as before; for this plant 
grows naturally in a wet and boggy foil in Ame- 
rica; and unleſs it meets here with ſomething 
of a ſimilar treatment, we can hardly expect 
it to make any conliderable progreſs in this 
country. 

This ſpecies, called the Tree Andromeda, or 
Carolina Sorrel-tree, is titled, Andromeda, racemis 
ſecundis nudis, corollis rotundo-evatis, Gronovius 
calls it, Auaremeda arborea, foliis obiongo-ovatis 
integerrimis, floribus paniculatis nutantibus, race- 
mis fimpliciſſimis ; and Cateſby, Frutex foliis ob- 
longis acuminati:, floribus ſpicatis, uno verſu diſpo- 
ſitis, It grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina, 
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ANTHERICUM, 8 FIDE R- WORT. 


#T HE uſual names of the tender ſpecies of 
this genus are, | 
1. Onion-leaved Aloe. 


Ow 2. Mock Aloe. 
3. Mock Aſphodel. 
4. Cape Aſpodel. 
tt le Onion-leaved Aloe is a plant of great ſingu- 


tion of larity. From the root iſſue ſeveral ſhrubby 
Onion- branches, which contain diſtin&t plants with 
leaved 
ulp or juice, The flowers are produced in 
E looſe ſpikes; their colour is yellow; they 
will blow at different times of the year, and 

often produce good feeds. 
and 2. Mock Aloe, This hath long, fleſhy, flat, 
ſubulated leaves, like ſome of the Aloes ; they 


Aloe. ie flat on the ground and are very pulpy. The 
flowers grow from the root in looſe ſpikes, their 
colour is yellow, and they will be in blow at 
different times of the year. 

OE 3. Mock Aſphodel. This is a very low plant. 


The leaves are narrow, ſubulated, half-tapered, 
ſtriated, and pulpy. They grow cloſe together, 


ſucculent onion-like leaves, full of a yellow . 


| 


j 


and among them riſes a long, looſe ſpike of yel- 
low flowers. Theſe will be in blow at different 
times of the year; and when this happens in 


Titles, 


the ſpring, the flowers are generally ſucceeded 


by good leeds. | 

4. Cape Aſphodel. The leaves of this plant 
are ſpear-!haped, moderately broad, compreſſed, 
ſtriated, rather fleſhy, and of a deep-green colour. 
The ſtalk is branching, and garniſhed with a few 
very ſmall narrow leaves. The flowers termi- 
nate the branches in long looſe ſpikes ; their co- 
lour is white; they ſhew themſelves in different 
plants at all times of che year, and ſeldom fail 
of producing good leeds in plenty. 


This laſt fort is beſt propagated by ſeeds, for 


and- 
Cape 
Aſpnodel; 


Calture 


it increaſes but ſlowly by roots. Sow theſe in ef this 
pots in the autumn, and place them all winter lad forts 


under an hotbed frame, In the ſpring they will 
come up, and in the autumn plant them in dit- 
ferent pots. In the winter ſet them again un- 
der the frame, or remove them into the green- 
houſe z all which time give them very little wa- 
ter, which is apt at that ſeaſon to rot their roots. 
Let them have the care and management of 1 

er 
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Titles. 


edn 


Deſerĩ 
tion « 
agent 


and 
Ethio- 
pian 
Antho. 
lyza, 


Cunonia 


and 
Meriana 
deſeribed. 


Culture. 


der plants the ſucceeding ſummer and following 


winter; and the ſpring or ſummer after that they 


will ſhew their flowers. ä 


All the others increaſe ſo faſt by offsets, that 
it is not worth while to ſow the ſeeds. In the 
autumn plant theſe in pots filled with good light 
ſandy earth. At the approach of winter remove 
them into the green-houſe, or place them under 
an hotbed frame. Wet is prejudicial to them ; 
ſo that if they are watered in the winter, it muſt 
be but now and then, and but very ſparingly 
and if they are kept dry, and ſheltered from 
hard froſt, it will be all the protection they will 
require. 

Theſe plants will ſometimes live through a 
mild winter, in a ſandy, warm, well-ſhelrered 
border; and they ſeem to do better under the 
protection of a hotbed frame, then when ar- 
ranged in common with other plants in the 
green-houle. 

1. Onion-leaved Aloe is titled, Anthericum fo- 
liis carnaſis teretibus, caule fruticoſo. Wachen- 


n 4 FW _— De 


dorff calls it, Anthericum cauleſcens, foliis pulpoſis 


teretibus ſubulatis ſupine convexo-planis; Van 
Royen, Bulbine cauleſcens; and Dillenius, Pbalan- 
gium Capenſe cauleſcens, foliis cepitiis ſuccoſis. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Mock Aloe. This is termed, Autbericum 
foliis carnaſis ſubulatis planiuſculis. Wachendorff 
calls it, Anthericum folits pulpaſis lanceolato-ſubu- 
latis ſupine excavatis ; Van Royen, Bulbine acau- 
lis; and Dillenius, Phalangium Capenſe ſeſſile, foliis 
aloeformibus pulpofis, Ie grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

3. Mock Aſphodel. This is termed, Anthe- 
ricum foliis carnaſis ſubulatis ſemiteretibus ſtrictis. 
Wachendorff calls it, Anthericum acaule, foliis 
pulpoſis teretibus ſubulatis ſupine convexo-planis. 
It grows naturally in ÆEthiopia. 

4. Cape Aſphodel. This is termed, Antheri- 
cum foliis carnofis compreſſis h:;ſpidis. Miller calls 
it, Aſphodelus caule ſeminudo rameſo, foliis planis 


lanceolatis. It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. | 
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HERE are four ſpecies of this genus, | 


called, 

1. Ringent Antbolyza. 

2. Ethiopian Ant holyxa. 

3. Cunonia, 

4. Meriaena. : 

1. Ringent Aitholyza. The root is bulbous, 
round, and covered with a reddiſh ſkin. The 
leaves are near a foot long, about half an inch 
broad, pointed, rough, furrowed, and have ſome 


reſemblance to thoſe of the Corn Flag. The 
ſtalk is round, hairy, and two feet _ The 
flowers come out on each ſide of the ſtalk near 


the top. They are of a red colour, appear in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

2. Ethiopian Antholyza alſo hath a near alli- 
ance to the Corn Flag. The leaves are long, 
narrow, pointed, and of a deep-green colour. 
The ſtalk is round, and a foot or more in height. 
The flowers are produced from the top of the 
ſtalk. They are large, and of a beautiful crim- 
ſon colour, appear in May and June, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. 

3. Cunonia, The leaves are long, narrow, 
pointed, and flaggy. The ſtalk grows to a foot 
and half high. The flowers come out from the 
top of the ſtalks in long diſtichous ſpikes. They 
appear in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. 

4. Meriana. The leaves of this are ſword- 
ſhaped, long, and narrow. The ſtalk is round, 
and a foot and half high. The flowers are of a 
red colour, and appear about the ſame time with 
the former. 

Theſe ſpecies are propagated by parting of the 
roots, which ſhould be done in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, when the leaves and ſtalks decay. They 
ſhould be planted in pots filled with light earth, 
and ſhould be ſet in a good green-houſe for their 
winter lodgings, 
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They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe ſhould 
be ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 
in pots filled with light rich earth. The pots 
muſt be ſet in the green-houſe during the win- 
ter. and in the ſpring the plants will come up. 
They will make bur little progreſs for two or 
three years, ſo that they may remain undiſ- 
turbed in the pots all that time. They muſt 
afterwards be ſer each in a ſeparate pot, and be 
preſerved in a good green-houſe, or under a 
hotbed frame in winter, but may be ſet abroad 
in ſome warm well-ſheltered place in ſummer. 


r. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Artholyza corolle Title:. 


labiis divaricatis fauce compreſſd. In the former 
edition of the Species Plantarrm it is termed, 
Autholyza ſtamine unico declinato, Commeline 
calls it, Gladialo Aithiopico ſimilis planta anguſti- 
folia; and Breynius, Gladiolus floridus rictum 
referens coccineus: ſuprema lacinia eretta et fiſtu- 
loſa. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Antholyza corollis in- 


' curvatis : labii quinquepartiti, lobis duobis alternis 


patulis majoribus lanceolatis, Moriſon calls it, 
Gladiolus Aithiopicus, flore coccines; and Pluke- 
net, Hyacinthus Africanus, foliis Colchici floribas 
coccineis, It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 


3. The third ſpecies is, Anibolyza cor llis refis : 


labii quinqueparnti lobis duovus extimis latioribus 


auſcendentibus. It grows naturally in Perſia. 


4. The fourth ſpecies 1s, Antholyza floribus in- 
fundibuliformibus ſubexqualibus. It grows natu- 
rally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Antholyza is of the claſs and order Triandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 


1. Calyx The ſpathz are compoſed of two — I 
permanent valves. in the 

2. Cokol LA is one petal, which widens gra- Linnzan 
dually from the tube to a large, compreſſed, and _ 
ringent mouth. The upper lip is very long, _ 


ſtrait, and lender, and has two ſhort ſegments 
4 5 at 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLAN TIN G AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


Amber- 
Tree de- 
ſcribed. 


Ciliated 
Aatho- 
ſpermum 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


2 the baſe. The lower lip is ſhort, and tri- 
3. STAMINA are three long, ſlender, fila- 
ments under the upper lip, having acute an- 
ther. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the flower, a filiforme ſtyle the length and 


| 


ſituation of the u per ſtamina, and a trifid, ca- 
pillary, reflexed ſtigma, 

5. PerRicarPiuM is a roundiſh, three-cor- 
nered capſule, formed of three valves, and con- 
taining three cells, 


6. Sula. The ſeeds are many, and tri- 
angular, 


TECC CCC 
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VI. 


ANTHOSPERMUM, AMB E R-T RE E. 


# 


1 HERE are two ſpecies of this genus: 
| 1. The Amber-Tree. 

2. Ciliated Anthoſpermum. 

1. The Amber-Tree, The ſtem is upright, 
ſtraight, and dividesintonumerous ſlender branches 
near the top. The leaves are ever-green, ſmall, 
ſmooth, and when bruiſed emit a moſt agreeable 
odour. The flowers come out from the ends 
and ſides of the branches; and the females are 
ſucceeded by ſeeds, which ſometimes ripen in 
England. | 

2. Ciliated Anthoſpermum. The ſtalks are 
woody, procumbent, and eight or ten inches 
long. The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
keeled, and ciliated. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves, ſitting cloſe, having 
no footſtalks ; but they are ſeldom ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. 

Theſe plants are propagated by cuttings 
planted in pots, filled with light rich earth, in 
any of the ſummer months. The pots ſhould be 
then ſet in the Green-houſe in the ſhade, and the 
cuttings ſhould be duly watered until they have 
taken root, which will be in a few weeks. When 
you perceive them to be in a growing ſtate, you 
ſhould bring them nearer the windows, that they 
may have more air; and when they are fully har- 
dened, they ſhould be ſet abroad in ſome warm 
well ſheltered place, and in the autumn ſhould be 
taken into the Green-houſe ; where they ſhould 


be ſtatroned in a warm part of it, but ſhould have 


plenty of freſh air in all favourable ſeaſons. 
Thecuttings will grow, when planted in the full 
ground, if they are ſhaded and watered at firſt. 
When they are raiſed this way, each mult be 
taken up with a ball of earth to the root, be 
planted in a ſeparate pot, and in the autumn be 
taken into the Green-houſe, like the others. 


| 


| 


The firſt ſpeciesis in higheſteem for its ſmall, ele- 
gant, and extremely fragrant leaves; the ſecond 
has little beauty, and has been but lately intro- 
duced into the Engliſh gardens. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Anthoſpermum 
foliis lævibus. Plukenet calls it, Frutex Africanus 
ambaram ſpirans. It grows naturally in Ethiopia, 

2. The ſecond is, Anthoſpermum foliis carind 
margineque ciliatis. Plukenet calls it, Clinopodium 
Africanum procumbens, pſyllii foliis & capitulis cum 


calyculo lanugine veſtitis. It grows naturally at 
the Cape of Good Hope, 


Anthoſpermum is of the claſs and order Poly- 
gamia Dioecia; and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers. 


1. CaLvx is a monophyllous, conical perian- 
thium, deeply cut into four oval, oblong, re- 
voluted, obtuſe, coloured ſegments. 

2. CoROLLA. There is none. 

3. STAMINA are four erect capillary filaments 
the length of the calyx, and inſerted in the re- 
ceptacle, having didymous, 
obtuſe, erect antheræ. 


2. Androgynous. 


1. The Male Flowers are in the above deſcrip- 
tion. | 
II. Female Flowers. 
1. CaLyX as in the male. 
2. CoROLLA as in the male. 
3. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval four-cornered 


germen ſituated below the calyx, and two te- 


curved ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 
4. PERICARPIUM 1s a roundiſh capſule. 
5. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and angular. 
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Titles, 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 

Linnzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racers; 


oblong, ſquare, 
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Ipecleꝛ. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Common 
Barba 
Jovis, 


- 


Dwarf . 
Portogal 
Barba 


Joris 


Jovis, 


Spaniſh 
Ternate- 
leaved 


and 


Culture, 


. 


ANTHYLLUIS 


F the ſhrubby ſpecies of Authyllis there are, 
1. The Common Barba Jovis, or Silver 
Buſh. 
2. The Dwarf Portugal Barba Jovis. 
3. The Cretic Barba Jovis. 
4. The Spaniſh Ternate-leaved Anthyllis, 
5. The Shrubby Prickly Anthyllis. 


1. Common Barba Jovis, or © Jupiter's Beard, 
is a ſhrub of admirable beauty. It will grow to 
be eight or ten feet high, and divides into ſe- 
veral branches. The leaves are pinnated ; the 
folioles of which they are compoſed are narrow, 
and of an unequal number; they are of a deli- 
cate ſilvery white colour, which has occaſioned 
this ſhrub to be called the Silver Buſh. The 
flowers terminate the ends of the branches in 
{mall heads; their colour is a bright yellow; they 
will be in blow in June, and ſometimes are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort downy pads, with ripe ſeeds. 

2, Dwarf Portugal Barba Jovis. This is a 
low, procumbent plant; the branches are round 
and hoary; the leaves are pinnated, and are 
compoſed of ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped, acute, filvery 
lobes, which are placed by pairs, and are ter- 
minated by an odd one. The flowers are ſmall 
and variegated, will be in blow in July, but 
ſeldom produce good ſeeds with us. 

3. The Cretic Barba Fovis. This is a low, 
branching, ſpinous ſhrub, about two feet high. 
The leaves are hoary, and grow by threes on very 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are ſmall and yel- 
low, and are produced from the ſides of the 
branches, on very ſhort footſtalks. They are 
uſually four at a joint, will be in blow in July, 
but are ſeldom ſucceeded by good feeds with 


us. 
4. Spaniſh Ternate-leaved Anthyllis. This 1s 
a ſhrub about two feet high. The branches 


Authyllis, are numerous and hoary. The leaves allo are 


hoary, and each of them is compoſed of three 
oval lobes, the middle one being longer than 
the other two. The flowers are produced from 
the wings of the leaves; their colour is yellow, 
and two for the moſt part are produced to- 
gether: They will be in blow in June or July, 
and ſeldom produce good ſeeds in theſe parts. 
There is a variety with white flowers. 

5. The Shrubby Prickly Anthyilis. This will 
grow to be eight or ten feet high. The branches 
are numerous, and full of tharp ſpines, like 


| ſome ſorts of the furze-buſh. The leaves are 


ſingle, downy, and of an oblong oval figure; 
the flowers are of a kind of bluiſh purple colour, 
and are ſometimes ſucceeded by good ſeeds in 
England. | 
All theſe ſorts, except the laſt, are eaſily pro- 
pagated by cuttings; the latter end of May, or 
beginning of June, is a good ſeaſon for the work. 
They ſhould be planted in a moiſt, rich, light, 
ſhady border, and in ſuch a ſituation they will rea- 
dily ſtrike root. In the autumn they ſhould be 
planted each in a ſmall pot, and at the approach 
of bad weather muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, with other tender plants. As the plants 
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increaſe in ſize, they muſt have larger pots; and it 
you have plenty of them, a few of ich may be ſer 
abroad in a warm, dry, ſandy, well ſheltered 
place, for they will often live through our win- 
ters in ſuch a ſituation, if they ſhould not hap- 
pen to prove very ſevere; and when they do 
ſurvive, their value is enhanced by the ſweet 
effect of the mixture of their ſilvery leaves with 
other plants. 

They are alſo -propagated by ſeeds.” Theſe 
ſhould be ſown, in the ſpring, on a moderate 
hot-bed, to bring them forward. When the 
plants come up, they muſt have much air, fre- 
quent waterings, and, in ſhort, muſt be uſed as 
hardily as poſſible : This will prevent their draw- 


ing up weak, and will cauſe them to ariſe firm 


and ſtrong. When the plants are about fix 


inches high, they ſhould be taken out of the. 


hot- bed, with a ball of earth to each plant, and 
ſet in ſeparate pots: At this time they ſhould 
have a good watering, and the pots ſhould be 
plunged up to the rims in ſome ſhady part of 
the garden. In the autumn they muſt be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, and as the plants 
increaſe in ſize, muſt have larger pots, and the 
regular management of Green-houle plants. 

The neateſt plants are always raiſed by ſeeds ; 
and this method is more eſpecially to be prac- 
tiled for the Shrubby Prickly Anthyllis, which is 
with difficulty raiſed any other way. 

1. Common Barba Jovis, or Silver Buſh. 


This is titled, Anthyllis fruticoſa, foliis pinnatis 


£qualibus, floribus capitatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Barba Jovis. John Baubine, Barba Jovis pul- 
chre lucens. It grows naturally in Italy, Spain, 
and in ſome parts of the Eaſt. 

2. Dwarf Portugal Barba Jovis. This is 
titled, Anthyllis frulicoſa, foliis pinnatis, fora- 
libus ternatis. Tournefort calls it, Barba Jovis 
minor Lufitanica, flore minimo variegato. It grows 
naturally in Portugal and Spain. 

3. Barba Jovis of Crete. This is titled, Au- 
thyllis fruticoſa, foliis ternatis ſubpedunculatis, 
calycibus nudis. In the Hortus Cliffert. it is 
called, Dorycnium foliis ſolitariis, floribus ad alas 
confer!is. Tournefort calls it, Barba Jovis Cre- 
tica, linariæ folio, flore luteo parvo. Rivinus 
calls it, Barba Jovis Cretica ; and Alpinus, Spartium 
ſpinoſim. It grows naturally in Crete, Greece, 
and Paleſtine, 

4. Spaniſh Ternate-leaved Anthyllis, This is 
titled, Authyllis fruticoſa, foliis ternatis inequa- 
libur, calycibus lanatis lateralibus. In the Hortus 
Up/al. it is termed, Anthyllis fruticeſa, foliis ter- 
natis, intermedio productiore. Van Royen calls 
it, Cytiſus foliis ovatis arutis nitidis, floralibus 
lateralibus; Caſpar Bauhine, Cytiſus incanus, 
folio medio longiore; Cluſius, Qtiſus V; and Bar- 
relier, Spartium latifolium, parvo flore. It is a 
native of Spain. 

5. Shrubby Prickly Anthyllis is titled, Anthyllis 
fruticoſa ſpinoſa, foliis ſimplicibus. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Geniſta Spartium ſpinoſum, foliis lenti- 
culæ, floribus ex ceruleopurpura-ſcentibus ; and 
Cluſius, Erinacea. It grows naturally in Spain. 
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72 is no Engliſh name for this genus; 
ſo that we will call the ſpecies proper tor 
this place, "2 

1. The Golden Ar#ot:s. 

2. The Narrow-leaved Arotrs. 

3. The Plantain-leaved Arctotis. 

4. The Sea Ragwort-leaved Ar#otis, 

5. The Dwarf ArFotis. 

1. Golden Artis. This ſpecies hath a thick, 
tender, ſpungy, branching ſtalk, that will riſe 
to about four feet high. The leaves are large, 
oblong, and ſinuated or jagged in ſuch a manner 
as to form a kind of winged leaf. The flowers 
are produced at the ends of the branches, a 
ſingle flower terminating each ſtalk ; they are 
large, and radiated ; their colour is a fine yellow, 
but the rays are paler. 

There is a variety of it with crimſon flowers, 
and another whoſe rays are of a fine purple co- 
lour on their out- ſide. They will flower in the 
ſummer, and continue their blow in the green- 
houſe all winter, 

2. Narrow-leaved Arfotis hath a thick, ten- 
der, branching ſtalk, that will grow to be four 
feet high. The leaves are very narrow, ſtiff, 
ſpear-ſhaped, and indented on the fides. The 
flowers are large, having the inſide of the rays 
of a pale-yellow, but the outſide of a red-colour, 
and they will be in blow the greateſt part of 
the year. 

3. Plantain-leaved Arctotis. The ſtalk is thick, 
tender, and branching, The leaves are of, a lan- 
ceolate, oval figure, and very much ribbed, like 
thoſe of Plantain they are indented, and em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe, The flowers are 
large, and their rays are of a golden yellow co- 
lour on the inſide, but tawny without ; they 
will often ſhew themſelves at all ſeaſons of the 

ear. 
: 4. Sea Ragwort leaved Ar7otis, The ſtalk is 


Ragwort- tender, thick, branching, and will grow to be 


leaved, 


2nd 
Dwarf 


Arctotis. 


Propa 4 
tion of the 
laſt tort, 


upwards of five feet high. The leaves are oval, 
indented, hoary, and a little reſemble. thole of 
Sea Ragwort. The flowers grow on very long 
footſtalks, are of a ſulphur colour, will be in 
blow in ſummer, and continue the ſucceſſion in 
the green-houſe all winter. This ſpecies is called 
by many Gardeners African Jacobæa. 

5. Dwarf Ardlotis. There are three or four 
ſorts of this ſpecies that have no ſtalks, except 
the footſtalks of the flower. The leaves are ribbed, 
white on their under - ſide, ſinuated, have long 
footſtalks, and grow immediately from the root. 
Among them the flowers ariſe on footſtalks about 
four or five inches long. "Though theſe footſtalks 
are but ſhort, the flowers they ſupport are large 
and fine, There are the Pale-ycllow, the Golden- 
yellow, and others of different tints: They will 
be in blow in April or May, when they will ſhew 
themſelves to be worthy of a place in the choiceſt 
collection of plants. 

The laſt fort is beſt propagated by ſeeds; and 
in order to have them good, the plants muſt be 
entirely ſet abroad all the time they are in flower, 
and until the feed is perfected ; for 1 never knew 
them afford ſeeds, if kept too long in the green- 
houſe. Theſe muſt be ſown, in the uſual way, 
in a good, rich, moiſt, ſhady border; and when 
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the plants are of proper ſize, they muſt be potted, 
and removed into the green- houſe at the approach 
of bad weather. 

All the other ſorts are eaſily propagated b 
cuttings. Theſe will grow, if planted in any 


they will occaſion, will be to keep them within 
due bounds; fot in ſummer, if a wet ſeaſon hap- 
pens, they will in a few weeks become fo very 
luxuriant and rambling, as to overſpread moſt of 
the green houſe plants that are near them: And 


let the weather be what it will, their roots will 


find a way, if poſſible, through the holes at the 
bottom of the pots, will ſtrike into the ground, 
and occaſion the plants growing out of all bounds 
or order, The cuttings, therefore, muſt be planted 
in pots filled with not the richeſt fort of ſoil, the 
holes at the bottoms being well ſtopped, that the 
moiſture only can drain off; and they muſt be 
then ſet in the ſhade, and watered until they have 
taken root. After that, they muſt be ſet among 
other green-houſe plants, obſerving to place cach 
pot pon a large ſlate or tile, to prevent the 
roots from penetrating into the ground. 

Though water occaſions theſe plants to grow 
out of all bounds, yet they mult duly have it in 
{mall quantities; for you will find, that ſcarcely 
any plants droop ſooner under the want of it. 


Theſe plants ſhould be trained to be about a proper 
yard high for the green-houſe, in which place height of 
they will have a very good effect by their flowers, eg 


which they will continue to produce all winter. 


1. The Golden Ar2otis is titled, Arfotis floſ- Tides, 


culis radiantibus fertilibus, foliis pinnato- finuetis 
villaſis, laciniis oblong is dentatis. Vaillant calls it, 
ArFfotheca Facobææ folio, radiis florum intus luleis, 
extus purpureis ; Commeline, Anemonoſpermos Ari- 


cana, foliis cardui beneditti, florum radiis intus ſul- 


Pbureis; Boerhaave, Anemoxoſpermos Africana, fo- 
lis Facobee tenniter laciniato, fore aurantio pul- 
cherrimo, It grows naturally in ZEthiopia. 

2. Narrow - leaved Ar#otis is titled, Arfotis 
foſculis radiantibus fertilibus, foliis lanceclatis in- 
tegris dentatis. Bcoerhaave calls it, Anemonsſper- 
mos Afra, folio ſerrato rigido, flore intus ſulphureo, 
extus puniceo. it grows naturally in ZEthiopia. 

3. Plancain-leaved Arctotis is, Artois floſculis 
radiantibus fertilibus, foliis Ianceolato-ovatis ner- 
vofis denticulatis amplexicaulibus. Boerhaave calls 
it, Anemonoſpermos Afra, felio plantaginis, florun 
radiis intus aureis, extus fuſcis, It grows natu- 
rally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Sea Ragwort-leaved ArFotis is, Arfotis floſ- 
culis radiantibus ſterilibus duodenis ſubintegris, foliis 
lyratis nigro-denticulatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Arotis foliis ovatis dentatis, petiolis 
longilſimis ſuperne denlatis, caule ramoſo. Herman 
calls it, Anemone afjinis Aithiopica, fibroſa radice, 
fore aſteris, taraxaci foliis ſubincanis; Comme- 
line, Anemonoſpermos Africana, Jacobee maritime 
foliis, flore ſulphureo, It grows naturally in 
Athiopia. | 

5. Dwarf Ar#otis is, Arfotis pedunculis radi- 
calibus, foliis lyratis. Commeline calls it, Ane- 


* monoſpermos Africana, folio plantaginis, fore ſul- 


pbureo. It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 


Hope, 
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NDER the protection of a common gretn- 
houſe will flouriſh, 

1. The Ever-green Birthwort of Crete. 

2. The Piſtolocbhia, or Small Birthwort. 

3. The Virginian Shrubby Eirthwort. 

1. The Ever-green Birthwort of Crete has 
many lender, weak, angular, trailing branches, 
about a foot and a halt long. The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, oblong, waved on their edges, and 
continue green all winter. The flowers are long, 
crooked, you ſingly from the wings of the 
leaves, and are of a dark-purple colour; they 
never produce any ſeeds in thele parts. 

2. Piſtolochia Birthwort. The ſtalks are very 
weak, ſlender, trailing, and branching. The 
leaves grow on footſtalks, are heart-ſhaped, and 
their edges are a little indented. The flowers 
are produced ſingly from the wings of the leaves: 
The plants ſeldom fail to exhibit them at the 
time of blow, but'do not'often bring their ſeeds 
to perfection with us. 

3. Virginian Shrubby Birthwort. This ſpecies 
is rather improperly named ; for the branches 
can ſcarcely be frid to be woody : However, they 
are firm, upright, and will grow to upwards of 
two feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, but 
long, and are inclined to a lanceolate figure. 
The flowers are produced ſingly from the wings 


of the leaves, and in ſome ſeaſons will bring 


their ſeeds to perfection. 

This laſt ſpecies is eaſily propagated by ſeeds 
produced in our own country; but the feeds of 
the others ſhould be procured from the places 
where they grow naturally, If they are ſown in 
the autumn (which is the beſt time), they ſhould 
be ſown in pots, and placed under an hotbed 
frame all winter. About the middle of March 
they ſhould be plunged into a moderate hotbed ; 
and the plants may be expected to appear by the 
beginning of May, at which time they muſt 
have frequent but geatle waterings, to prevent 
their drawing weak. When the plants are about 
four inches high, they ſhould be planted each 


in a ſeparate pot, which ſhould be placed on a . 


ireſh hotbed, filling the vacancies with common 


— — 
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garden- mould. In hot weather, they muſt be 
always ſhaded, and watered every other day; 
and when the plants have taken root, the glaſſes 
muſt be removed. Here they may ſtand until 
the end of autumn, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into the green-houſe, and placed near the 


windows or doors, that they may have as much 


air as poſſible. 

Theſe plants are alſo encreaſed by parting of 
the roots. The ſpring before they begin to ſhoot 
is a good time for the work. Each ſhould be 
ſet in a ſmall pot; and if they have the ad- 
vantage of a moderate warmth of dung, it will 
greatly forward their growth. The third ſpecies 
will frequently grow by cuttings ; to effect which 
with ſucceſs, they muſt be duly watered, and 
conſtantly ſhaded until they have taken root. 

All theſe ſpecies are moderately hardy, eſpe- 
cially- the third, and in mild winters they will 
live abroad in the open air; fo that if you have 
plenty of plants, a few ſhould be ſet out in a 
warm, well-ſheltered place, where, if they ſuc- 
ceed, they will flower —_ and better than 
thoſe preſerved in the green-houſe. 

1, I'ver- green Birthwort of Crete is titled, 
Ariftolochia foliis cordato - eblongis undatis, caule 
infirmo, floribus ſolitariis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 


it is termed, Ariſtolochia caulibus infirmis, foliis 


cordato-oblongis undulatis, floribus recurvis ſolitariis 
pendulis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Piſtolochia Cre- 
tica ; and Cluſius, Piſtolocbia altera. It is a 
native of Crete. 

2. Piſtolochia Birthwort is, Ariſtolachia foliis 
cordatis crenulatis ſubtus reticulatis petiolatis, flo- 
ribus ſolitariis. In the Hortus Chffort. it is termed, 
Ariſtolochia caule infirmo rameſo, foliis cordatis ob- 
folete dentatis, floribus ſolitariis erectis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Ariſtolochia Piſtolochia difta ; 
and Cluſius, Piſtolochia. It grows naturally in 
France, Italy, and Spain. 

3. Virginian Tree Birthwort is, Ariftelochia 
foltis cordato - lanceolatis, caule eretto fruticoſo, 
Plukenet calls it, Ariſtolochia polyrhizos, auricu- 
latis foliis, Virginiang. It grows naturally in ſe- 
veral parts of America. 
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Wwe muſt not wholly paſs by Arnica in this 
place. There is one ſpecies of it that 
cauſes a pretty variety, and requires only the 
common protection of the green-houſe to keep 
it in order, It goes by various names, but is 


moſtly called the Ethiopian Perennial Arnica. 
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It admits of two diſtin& varieties; one has a Deſeri 
fine yellow flower, the other is a purple; and tion of it, 


both have great beauty. 
The leaves are of an oval figure, ſmooth, 
ſtiff, and ſpring immediately from the roots. 


| Their upper ſurface is ſmooth, and of a fine- 
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green colour; they are downy underneath, and 
have their edges indented. Among theſe leaves 
ariſes the fower- Walk, which is naked, and ter- 
minated by one large radiate compound flower. 
One of the varieties is a deep yellow, and not 
much unlike the Dandelion, which would 
never be thought a bad flower, if it was very 
ſcarce; the other is Of a purple colour, and both 
of them are {ucceeded by oblong, light ſeeds, 
crowned with down. 

Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by ſowing of 
the ſeeds, or parting of the roots. The roots 
ſhould be planted early in the autumn in pots 
they ſhould be duly watered and ſhaded, until 
they have taken root; at the uſual ſeaſon they 
mould Be remcved into the Green-houſe, with 
others of the like nature; and in winter they 
{hould have as much free air as poſſible, for it is 
only protection from froſts that they require. 

The ſeeds are beſt fown in pots in the 
autumn. Theſe pots ſhould be placed under a 
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hot- bed frame, to be covered in bad weather all 
winter; and in the ſpring; ſhould be plunged up 
to the rims in a warm ſhady part of the garden, 
but not under the drip of trees. When the 
plants come up, you mu:t conſtantly keep them 
clean from weeds, and frequently refreth them 
with water; and this is the only trouble they will 
require all ſummer. The beginning of Sep. 
tember, they ſhould be planted each in a ſepa- 
rate pot, be watered and ſhaded until they have 
taken root, and at the uſual time be removed into 
the Green-houſe, and managed as the others. 

This ſpecies is tilted, Arnica foliis ovalibus 
ſerrato-denticulatis ſubtus tomentofis. Burman 
calls it, Gerbera folits planis dentauis, flore pur- 
pureo; alſo, Carlina foliis latis ad oras ſpinis den- 
tatis, flore aureo; Petiver, Deus leonis enulæ folio , 
Plukenet, Doronici forte ſpecies pumila, - auriculæ 
urſi folio glabro, flore ſaturate croceoz and Vaillant, 
Tuſſilago pyrole folio, It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia. 
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'HE following ſpecies muſt be well protected 
trom the leverity of our winters : 

1. The Shrubby Æthiopian Wormwood. 

2. The Cape Sweet-ſcented Artemiſia. 

1. The Shrubby Ethiopian Wormwood will 
grow to about fix feet high. The ſtalk is 
woody, branching, and downy. The leaves alſo 
are downy; they are very narrow, and 
grow 1n cluſters on the branches. The flowers 
are nothing extraordinary; they grow in roundiſh 


heads, and are not much unlike thoſe of the 
Common Wormwood. 
2. The Cape Sweet-ſcented Artemiſia, This 


hath a weak ſhrubby ſtalk, garniſhed with very 
narrow, undivided leaves, growing together in 
cluſters. The flowers are produced in ſpikes 
from the ends of the branches; they are round, 
whitiſh, and are ſucceeded by naked ſeeds. 
Theie plants are eaſily propagated by cuttings. 
Plant them in any of the ſummer months in 


pots, filled with good light ſandy earth, and im- 


mediately place them in the ſhade; tho* the beſt 
way will be to remove them into the Green- 
houſe, where no ſun may come at them, and 
they will the ſooner ſtrike root. They muſt be 
duly watered; and when they have begun to 
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grow, they muſt be taken out of the Green- 
houſe, or they will ſoon be drawn weak, and be 
ſpoiled : Set the pots, therefore, after the plants 
have taken good root, in ſome ſhady part of the 
garden; give them water regularly, as you find 
they require it; and in October remove them 
into the Green-houſe, and place them where 
they may have as much air as poſſible. 

Theſe make a pretty variety in the Green- 
houſe, by their hoary appearance; and the leaves, 
when bruiſed, emit an odour, which by many 1s 
thought very agreeable. 

1. The Shrubby Ethiopian Wormwood is 
titled, Artemiſia foliis linearibus confertis minimis 
diviſis, caule fruticoſo tomentoſo, Ray calls it, 
Abrotanoides Africanum, ſoliis cinereis muſcaſis, 
capitulis florum globoſis magnis; and Tournefort, 
Abſinthium Africanum arboreſcens, folio vermiculate 
incano. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

2. Cape Sweet-ſcented Artemiſia. This is 
titled, Artemiſia foliis linearibus indiviſis aceroſis, 
ſpicis terminalibus, calycum foliolis intimis coloratis, 
caule fruticoſo., Commeline calls it, Frutex Afri- 
canus aromaticus, flore ſpicato exiguo. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good- Hope. 
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ASCLEFPIA 3, 


UR Green-houſes rejoice in a ſpecies of 

Aſclepias, that admits of three or four 
varieties. This ſpecies is uſually called Shrub 
Aſclepias. 

The principal varieties of it are, 

The Smooth Willow-leaved Shrub Aſclepias. 

The Smooth Linear Spear-leaved Shrub Aſcle 

ias. 
- The Hairy Broad-leaved Shrub Aſclepias. 

The Oblong Oval-l aved Shrub Aſclepras. 

All theſe are elegant plants, and their dif- 
ference, with reſpect to their leaves, is the chief 
variety they cauſe. 

The hrub Aſclepias will grow to be fix or 


eight feet high. The item is woody, and covered 


with a brown bark; it divides into numerous 
branches, of a fine green colour, tinged trequently 
with a ſtain of red or purple. The leaves differ 
according to the above titles, but the moſt com- 
mon are long, imooth, and narrow; they grow 
by pairs at the lower part of the branches; but 
higher they often grow ſingly; they are of a 
faint green colour, and their edges are frequently 
waved. From the wings of the leaves grow the 
flowers in umbels, ſtanding on long footſtalks; 
their colour is white, tho' tinged ſometimes 
with yellow, or a duſky green: Each flower 
has irs ſeparate longiſh pedicle, and being looſely 
placed on the common footſtalk, the umbel 
naturally droops a little. They uſually flower 
about June or July, and there will be often a 
ſucceſſion of the flowers, until late in the 
autumn. 

The pods that ſucceed them, will be exceed- 
ingly large and ſwelling, and will frequently 
contain good ſeeds, if removed early enough 
into the Green-houſe. 

Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by the 
cuttings or the ſeeds, for they may be readily 
increaſed, By cuttings they are raiſed with the 
leaſt trouble; but when the ſeeds are ſown, the 
handſomeſt plants are pretty certain of being ob- 
tained, 


SWALLOW-WOR'T, 


The cuttings ſhould be planted in large boxes; 
filled with good rich earth, in June or July rhe 
boxes ſhould then be removed into the Green- 
houſe, the windows being conſtantly kept open, 
and ſet where the ſun cannot come near them: 
They mult have conſtant ſupply of water, and 
they will readily ſtrike root. When you tind this 
effected, they mult be taken out ot the Green- 


XII. 5 


houſe, or they will ſoon draw up weak, and be. 


placed in a ſhady part of the Garden; and in the 
autumn, they ſnould be removed into the Green- 
houſe tor their winter-lodgings. In the ipring 
each plant ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, pre- 
ſerving a ball of earth to the rovr ; and their after- 
management ſhould be the tame as other com- 
mon Green-houte plants, 

They are ailo caſily raiſed by ſeeds. Sow theſe 
on an hot-bed in the end of March, and when the 
plants come up, water them frequently, and ule 
them to the air ; and when all danger from bad 
weather 1s over, let the glaſſes be entirely taken 
away, and the plants ſhaded with mats from 
the heat of the ſun in the day, and continued 
through the night, if there be the appearance of 
a froſty evening. 

About July or Auguſt each plant ſhould be 
ſet in a diſtinct pot; which being done, the pots 
ſhould be plunged up to the rims in a ſhady 
place, where they may ſtand until they are 
removed into the Green-houſe for the winter, 
with other plants. 

Sowing of the fſceds or planting cuttings 
ſhould not be neglected, as the plants are often 
of ſhort duration, frequently going off after they 
have flowered ſtrong a ſeaſon or two 

This ſpecies is titied, Aſclepias felfis reueſulis 
lanceolatis, caule fruticoſo. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, A/clepias caule eretto frutisaſo, foliis 
lanceolatis, umbellis nutantibus, conceptaculis inflatts 
piloſis. Herman calls it, Apocynum erectum fr i- 
canum, villoſo frutftu, ſalicis folio; and Piukenct, 
Apocynum erettum eletius, ſalicis enguſto folio, foilt- 
culis pilaſis. It grows naturally in Athiopia. 
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O F this genus are, 

1. Aſparagus African Broom. 
2. Juniper African Broom. 

. Thyme-leaved African Broom, 

. Heath-leaved African Broom. 

. Sitvery African Broom. 

. One-flowered African Broom. 

Indian Aſpalatus. 

8. Cretan A/palatus, 


O 


awl-ſhaped, ſharp- pointed, rough, and grow in 


1, Aſparagus African Broom. The ſtem 
woody, divides into many flender branches, an 
grows to about three tcet high, 


cluſters. The flowers come out in roundiſh 


cluſters from the ends of the branches, are of a 
yellow colour, appear in July, but are {dom 


ſucceeded by ſceds in England. 


2 


2, Junk 


tles. 


'2 Aſparas 
£05 
The leaves arc Africin 
Bio m 


deſcribed. 
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Juniper 
African, 


Thyme- 
leaved 
African, 


Heath- 
leaved 
African, 


Siſvery 
African, 


and 
One- 
flowered 
African 
B room 


deſcribed. 


Indian 


and 
Cretan 
Aſpalatus 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


2. Juniper African Broom. The ſtalk is 
woody, hairy, ſends forth many branches from 
the ſides, and grows to about a yard high. The 
leaves are awl-ſhaped, ſmooth, prickly-pointed, 
and grow in cluſters. The flowers are produced 
thinly from the ends and ſides of the branches, 
are of a deep yellow colour, appear in July, but 
are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

3. Thyme-leaved African Broom. The ſtalk 
is woody, branching, and two or three feet high. 
The leaves are awl-ſhaped, very ſhort, ſmooth, 
of a {ſplendid green colour, and grow in cluſters, 
The flowers are produced alternately from the 
ſides of the branches, are of a yellow colour, 
and appear about the ſame time with the former. 

4. Heath leaved African Broom. This allo 
is a low, branching ſhrub. The leaves are awl- 
ſhaped, hairy, and grow in cluſters. The flow- 
ers are produced alternately along the ſides of the 
branches, are ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear 
in July and Augult, but are rarely ſucceeded by 
pods in thele parts. 

5. Silvery African Broom, The ſtem is 
woody, divides into ſeveral ſlender, hoary 
branches, and grows to be four feer high. The 
leaves are narrow, ſilky, white, and grow by 
threes on the branches. The flowers are pro- 
duced but thinly along the ſides ot the branches, 
are of a yellow colour, downy, appear in Auguſt 
and September, but are rarely ſucceeded by leeds 
in England. 

6, One-flowered African Broom. The ſtalk 
is woody, and ſends forth branches alternately 
from the ſides. The leaves are narrow, ſhort, 
taper, ſmooth, and grow in cluſters. The flowers 
come out ſingly from the ends of the branches, 
are large, of a yellow colour, downy, and appear 
in Auguſt and 46 vere 

7. Indian Aſpalatus grows to be five or fix feet 
high. The leaves grow by fives, and fit cloſe 
to the ſides of the branches. The flowers come 
out ſingly on long footſtalks, are of a pale-red 
colour, appear in Auguſt and September, but 
are rarely ſucceeded by pods in England. 

8. Cretan Aſpalatus grows to be ten or twelve 
feet high. The leaves are wedge-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
and grow by threes. The flowers come out in 
cluſters from the ends and ſides of the branches, 
are of a yellow colour, and appear about the ſame 
time with the former. 

All theſe ſorts are raiſed from ſeeds ; but as 
they rarely ripen in England, they muſt be pro- 
cured from the countries where they grow natu- 
rally. Having obtained ſome good ſeeds of the 
different ſorts, ſow them in pots filled with light 
earth, as ſoon as they arrive; then ſet them in the 
Green-houſe to protect them from the froſt, and 
in the ſpring give them the aſſiſtance of a ſlight 
hotbed, which will effectually bring up the ſeeds. 
At this time they muſt have frequent, though 
Night waterings; all poſſible air, as the weather 
will permit, muſt be granted them; and when the 
plants, are about three inches high, each muſt be 
ſet in a ſeparate pot: The pots muſt be again 
plunged up to the rims in a hotbed, and the 
plants watered and ſhaded until they have taken 
root. After this they muſt be hardened by de- 
grees to the open air; and when that s effected, 


— 


muſt be ſet abroad in ſome warm well; ſhelter 
place. There they may remain until the autumn, 
and be then taken into the Green-houſe for their 
winter-lodgings. 


The firſt ſpecies is titled, Aſpalatus foliis Tide: 


faſciculatis ſubulatis mucronatis hirtis, floribus capi- 
tatis hir ſutiſſimis. Herman calls it, Geniſta Afri- 
cana lutea, floribus hirſutis in capitula lanuginoſa 
conglobatis, follis corrudæ acuicatis ſubhirſutis; and 
Breynius, Chamælarix, J. Chenopoda Monomopa- 
tenſis. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

The ſecond ſpecies is, Aſpalatus foliis faſcicu- 
latis ſubulatis mucronatis glabris, caulè villoſo, 
floribus ſparſis. Plukenet calls it, Genifta aſtroites, 
Juniperinis pungentibus foliis, /Ethiopica, floribus 
ſaturate luteis, It grows naturally in /Erhiopia. 

Tune third ſpecies is, Aſpalatus foliis faſciculatis 
ſubulatis inermibus glabris breviſſimis, floribus al- 
ternis, Plukenet calls it, Gen:/ta minima Mibi- 
opica, foliis thymi confertis ſplendeatibus glabris. It 
grows naturally in Ethiopia. 


The fourth ſpecies is, 4ſpalatus foliis faſcicu. 


latis ſubulatis inermibus birſutts, floribus alltrnis, 
calycibus linearibus. Plukenet calls it, Geni/ta 
Aithiopica non ſpinoſa, foliis erice villoſis, floribus 
parvis ſpicatis luteis : calycibus loagioribus tmmerſis, 
It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 

The fifth tpecies is, Aſpalatus foliis trinis knea- 
ribus ſericeis, ftipalis famplicibus mucronatis, floribus 
ſparſis tomentoſis. Plakenet calls it, Cy!iſus Ajri- 
canus anguſtiſolius ſerices lanugine argenta!us, ſpicd 
lagopoide, It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

The fixth ſpecies is, Aſpelatus foliis faſciculatis 
linearibus inermibus, ftipulis acutis perſiſtentiùus, 
floribus ſolitariis, calycibus laciniis cymbiſormibus, 
Plukenet calls it, Geniſta A1hiopica glaira, longi- 
oribus foliis ex uno punto plurimis, flere majore lute. 
It grows naturally in ZEthiopia. 

The ſeventh ſpecies is, Aſpalatus foliis quinatis 
ſefſulibus, pedunculis uniflorts, Plukenet calls it, 
Lotus tenuifolius Maderaſpatanus, filiqud fingulari 
glabrd; and Ray, Dorycnium Indicum, floribus 
fingularibus rubris in pedicellis oblongis, ſiliquis per- 
exiguis, It grows naturally in India. 

The eighth ſpecies is, Aſpalatus foliis trinis 
cuneiformibus glabris : lateralibus brevioribus, Ripu- 
lis obſoletis, floribus congeſtis. Zanoni calls it, Ge- 
niſta arborea Cretica, foliis ſempervirentibus. It 
grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

Aſpalatus is of the clas and order Diadelpbh ia 
Decandria; and the characters are, 

1. Car yx is a monophyllous perianthium 
deeply cut into ſive acuminated, equal ſegments, 
the upper ſegment being the longeſt. 

2. COROLLA is papilionaceous. | 

The vexillum is compreſſed, riſing, oboval, 
obtuſe-pointed, and uſually hairy on the outſide, 

The alz are moon-ſhaped, obtuſe, ſpreading, 
and ſhorter than the vexillum. | 

The carina is bifid, and ſimilar to the alæ. 

3. STAMINA are ten riſing filaments joined 
together at their baſe, but they divide upwards 
longitudinally, having oblong antheræ. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
ſimple riſing ſtyle, and an acute ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM 1s an oval pod. 

6. SeMINA, The ſeeds are uſually two, and 
kidney-ſhaped, I 
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7 HIL E che eatable Aſparagus is plenti- 

fully ſtationed in our Kitchen Garden, 

the other ſpecies may figure among the plants in 
the Green-houſe: I heſe are, 

1. Briſtly-leaved African Aſparagus. 

2. Larch-leaved African Aſparagus. 

3. Aſiatick Aſparagus. 

4. White Spaniſh Aſparagus. 

. Acute-leaved Portugal Aſparagus. 

8. Prickly Aſparagus of Crete. 

7. Cape Aſparagus. 

8. Hooked-leaved Aſparagus of Ceylon. 

9. Great Prickly Aſparagus of Ceylon. 

10. Indian Aſparagus. 

1. Briftly-leaved African Aſparagus ſends 
from the root ſeveral tough upright- branches : 
Theſe put forth ſeveral lender fide - branches, 
which decline downwards. The leaves are briftly, 
and net much unlike thoſe of the Garden Aſpa- 
ragus; they continue green all the year, and 
have a pretty effect in the Green-houſe in the 
winter-ſeaſon. The flowers, like all thoſe of 
2 are inconſiderable, as it feldom pro- 
duces ſeeds in our gardens; but it is eaſily en- 
creaſed by parting of the roots, the beſt time for 
doing which is April. 

2. Larch- leaved African Aſparagus. This will 
pou to be eight or nine feet high. The ſtalks are 

ubby, crooked, irregular, and put out ſeveral 
weak ſide- branches: Theſe are armed with ſharp 
ſpines, which grow ſingly under the leaves. 
The leaves are produced in cluſters, like thoſe of 
the larch- tree; they are long, narrow, and ſpread 
themſelves in a ſtar-like manner; they continue 
green all winter, which makes this ſpecies fought 
after by ſome. It ſeldom produces ſeeds in Eng- 
land, but is eaſily propagated by parting of the 
roots, the beſt time for which is April. 

3. Aſiatick Aſparagus. This hath ſeveral erect 
ſtalks; that are armed with ſharp thorns, growing 
ſingly under the leaves in the alternate way. The 
ſide-branches are numerous, and exceeding nar- 
row. The leaves grow in bunches, and continue 
green all the year. It ſeldom produces ſeeds with 
us, and is uſually propagated by parting of the 


roots, like the others. 


4. White Spaniſh Aſparagus. This will often 
grow to upwards of four feet high. The ſtalks 
are woody, and are covered with a white bark. 
The leaves grow in bunches, and under each tuft 
is placed a ſingle thorn; it is hardy enough 
to live through our mild winters, if planted abroad 
in a-well-ſheltered place. | 

5. Acute-leaved Po 
ſtalks alſo of this ſpecies are white, ſhrubby, crook- 
ed, and will grow to about four feet high. They have 
no ſpines like the others, but the leaves grow in 
ſmall' tufts. They are exceeding ſharp-pointed, 


and will fetch blood, if not handled with caution. 


This ſort frequently produces ſeeds; by which 
young plants may be eafily raiſed. 
6: Prickly Aſparagus of Crete. This hath 
tough ligneous ſtalks, that will grow to be about 
four feet high. There are no leaves, but inſtead of 
them ſmall bunches of ſharp ſpines, which are un- 


equal; three or four uſually grow from the ſame 
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Aſparagus. The 


* 
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ramis declinatis, foliis ſetaceis. 


— and they diverge from each other. The 
owers are like thoſe of our common Aſparagus z 

and the fruit, which will frequently ripen in our 
gardens, is very large and black. 

; 75 Cape Aſparagus. The ſtalks are up- Cape Af. 
right, tough, and woody. The lateral branches paragus, 
are numerous, and they are terminated, as well as 
guarded on the ſides, by ſh —_ The leaves 
grow in bunches, and A ly. The flowers 
are inconſiderable, and do not always bring their 
ſeeds to perfection with us. 

8. Hooked-leaved Aſparagus of Ceylon. The Hooked- 
ſtalks of this ſort are tough and woody, and are leaved, 
uarded by thorns, which grow ſingly under the Affe. of 
aves. The leaves grow in bunches, are (2. 
ſword-ſhaped, and falcated. The flowers are very 


conſiderable, and the fruit like that of our 


common Aſparagus when tipe. 

9. Great Prickly Aſparagus of Ceylon. This Great 
riſes with a weak flexuoſe ſtalk to ſix or eight Prickly 
feet high. The leaves are placed ſingly ; they are — 4 * 
very narrow and fpear-ſhaped, but the ſpines are Ceylon, 
very numerous, ſhort, crooked, very ſhar | 
and oblige you with caution to handle the 
plants. This is a tender plant, and altho' it will 
live in a Green- houſe, to have it in perfection it 
ſhould be placed in the ſtove: It hardly ever pro- 
duces ſeeds here, but is eaſily encreaſed by part- 
ing of the roots. 

10. Indian Aſparagus. The ſtalks are free and 
from ſpines. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and Indian 
are placed alternately on foot-ſtalks. The flowers u, , 
terminate the branches in looſe ſpikes ; they grow elbed. 
alternately on very ſhort foot- ſtalks; and, like the 
others, are of little figure. 

All theſe ſorts are encreaſed by parting of the Culture. 
roots, tho? the beſt plants are always raiſed from 
ſeeds ; ſo that of ſuch ſorts as do not ripen them 


freely here, they ſhould be procured from the 


places where they naturally grow, or ſuch coun- 
tries where they do ripen them well. Sow theſe, 
as ſoon as poſlible, after their arrival, in pots 
filled with rich, fat, moiſt earth, and in the end of 
March plunge them into a moderate hot-bed : - 
This will ſoon bring the plants up, and greatly 
forward their growth. You muſt uſe them to the 
air, water them frequently, and ſhade them from 
the heat of the ſun in the middle of the day ; 
and with this management they ſhould continue 
until the end of July. The plants ſhould be 
then ſet, each in a ſeparate pot; at this time they 
ſhould be well watered, and the pots ſhould be 
plunged up to the rims in a ſhady part of the 
garden: And here they may ſtand, obſerving to 
water them in dry weather, until the autumn, 
when they ſhould be removed into the Green- 
houſe, and have the ſame management as other 
tender plants. 

The firſt ſort is titled, Aſparagus caule inermi, Titles, 
It grows natu- 
rally in Africa. 

The ſecond ſort is titled, Aſparagus aculeis ſolita- 
riis, ramis reflexis retrofraftiſque, foliis faſciculatis. 

In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Aſparagus 
fruveſcens, foliis' faſciculatis ſetaceis terminalibus, 
ramis reflexis retroſtexis. Plukenet calls it, Aſpa- 
ragus Africanus tenuifolius, viminalibus virgis, folits 
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laricis ad inſtar ex uno puncto numeroſis, tellatim ramulis ternis quaterniſque; and Plukenet calls it. 
Pofitis. It is a native of Africa. Aſparagus aculeatus, triplici ſpind ſurrettus. It 

1 he third ſort is, Aſparagus aculeis ſolitariis, caule grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
erecto, ramis filiformibus, foliis faſciculatis, In the The eighth ſort is, Aſparagus aculeis ſolitariis, 
Hortus Cliffort. it is called, Aſparagus aculeis al- foliis enſiſotmibus falcatis; and Burman calls it, 
ternis, ramis ſolitariis filiformibus, foliis ſetaceis | Aſparagus foliis falcatis ex uno puncto numcroſis. 
faſciculatis Iateralibus, It is a native of Aſia. It grows naturally in Ceylon. 

The fourth fort is titled, Ajparagus ſpinis re- The ninth ſort is, Aparagus ſoliis ſolitartis Ine- 
troflexis, ramis flexuoſis, foliis faſciculatis angulatis | ari-lanceolatis, caule flexuoſo, aculeis recurvis, 
muticis d:ciduis, Van Royen calls it, Aſparagus | Herman calls it, Aſparagus aculeatas Zeyloni- 
aculeis ſolitariis, ramulis fexugſis binis oppoſilis | cus maximus ſurmentoſus. It grows naturally in 
ſpinofis foliofis, foliis faſciculatis; Caſpar Bauhine, | Ceylon. | . 3 
Aſparagus aculeatus, ſpinis bhorridis; Cluſius, The tenth ſpecies is, Aſp-ragus inermis, ſoliis 
Corduba tertia, It grows naturally in Spain and alternis lanceolatis petiolatis, racemo terminali tom- 
Portugal. Paſito. Rhumphius calls it, Terminalis, It grows 
The fifth ſort is, Aſparagus caule inermi fruti- | naturally in India. 
coſo, foliis aciformibus rigidulis perennantibus mu- : | 
. equalibus, 4 calls it, Aſparagus fo- Aiparagus nel 4 * claſs and order Hexandria Clan and 
liis aciſormibus pungentibus, caule fruticoſo inermi ; Monogynia; and the char acters are, 3 
Caſpar Bauhine, Aſparagus foliis acutis; Cam- 1. CaLyx. There is none. Linn 
merarius, Aſparagus ſylveſiris. It grows natural- 2. CoroLta conſiſts of ſix oblong, perma- Syllem. 
ly in Portugal, Spain, and in the Eaſt, nent petals; theſe cohere at their ungues, and Tie + 

The fixtn fort is titled, A/paragus aphyllus, | form an ere& tube; at the top they ſpread open, _— 
ſpinis ſubulatis ftriatis inaqualibus drvergentibus. | and are reflexed. 

Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Aſparagus aculeatus alter 3. STAMINA conſiſt of fix erect filiforme fila- 
tribus aut quatuor ſpinis ad eundem exortum ; Clu- | ments ſhorter than the corolla, and inſerted in 
ſius, Corduva altera, Tournefort, Aſparagus | the petals, having roundifh anther. 

Creticus fruticaſus, craſſioribus & brevioribus aculeis, 4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a three-cornered tur- 
mag no fray, It grows naturally in Sicily, Spain, | binated germen, a very ſhort ſtyle, and a promi- 
and Portugal. nent ſtigma. 

The ſeventh ſort is, Aſparagus ſpinis lateralibus 5. PeRICARPIUM is a globoſe berry, of three 
terminalibuſque ramis aggregatis, foliis faſciculatis. | cells. 

In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Aſparagus fo- 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are two, roundich, 
lis quinis ſetaccis, ſpinis terminalibus lateralibuſque, \ ſmooth, and angular on their inſide. 
VELEECTELESTRTELECESDBIDECDCERDERDLEDE TE DEDDETEDDTOCODODDEDD © ELIEEAK 
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FIF*ILERE are ſome ſhrubby ſpecies of After 3. Yew-leaved Shrub . The leaves of this Yew- 
that require a good Green-houſe for their | are aw-ſhaped, decurrene, and have a rough leaved 
jupport in winter; and thele are, border. The flowers are produced from the ends Shrub, 
1. The Hyſſop-leaved White Shrub Mer. of the branches; they are ſmall, and, like the 
Species. 2. The Germander-leaved Blue Shrub After. others, never produce good feeds in theſe parts. 

3. The Yew-leaved Shrub Aſer. 4. Oval-leaved Shrub Aer. This is a low oval- 

4. The Oval-leaved Shrub Aller. ſhrub, that divides as it riſes into a few ſmall leaved 

| branches. The leaves are oval, oblong, acute, cy 

Hyfiop- 1. The Hyſſop-leaved White Shrub After | downy. underncach, and fit cloſe to the 3-foribed. 
leaned will grew to about a yard high. The ſtem is branches, having no footſtalks. The flowers are » 
ch woody, and from the main ftem ſeveral ſide- produced from the ends of the branches; each 
5 branches are produced, of a purpliſh colour. footſtalk ſupports a ſingle flower, which is of a 
The leaves are numerous, narrow, and ſeveral | blue colour, and hardly ever produces ſeeds in 
of chem ariſe from the fame point; eight or ten | Europe, | 
of them are uſually of a cluſter, and their colour The culture of all theſe forts is to ke effected Calturs 
is a freſh green. Early in March, among the | by ſowing of the ſeeds, or planting of the | 
leaves, the flowers are produced on long naked | cuttings, _ 
footſtalks; they grow ſingly, and their colour is The ſeeds mult be procured from Africa, where 
white; tho* there is a variety of it with a pale | the plants naturally grow; and in the ſpring, 
blug flower, and another whoſe rays are of a fine | they muſt be ſown on a moderate hot-bed, cover- 
purple. | "13445 50 ed with light, ſandy, rich earth, When the 
Ger- 2. The Germander-leaved Blue Shrub Aﬀer | plants come up, you mult water them frequently, 
eee will grow to about a yard high. The branches | and ule them pretty much to the air; and when 
Ph are garniſhed with decurrent, oboval leaves; theſe | they are of a ſize to be tranſplanted, they ſhould 
Shrub are a little ſerrated on their edges, and are | be taken up, with a ball ot earth to each root, 
Sheet ; downy on their under part. The flowers are pro- and planted ſeparately in ſmall, pots, provided 
CELCrIDEed, 


duced from the ends of the branches; they have 


no tootltalks, and their colour is a ſky blue. 


for the purpole. 


Theſe pots ſhould be then 
plunged into a ſecond hot- bed, and well watered ; 
2 | as 


— — + * 


— 


4 


Species. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Varieties, 


Calt ure. 
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as the hot weather comes on, the glaſſes muſt ment of other tender Green-houſe plants muſt | 

be ſhaded in the heat of the day, watering muſt | conſtantly attend them. 

be repeated, and the plants mult, by degrees, be 1. The White Shrub Mer is titled, After fru- Tittes, 


inured to the open air. When the plants have 
well filled their ſmall pots, they ſhould be re- 
moved into others of larger ſize, which may be 
done by turning the mould out, without diſturb- 


ing the roots; after that they ſhould be plunged 


up to the rims in a ſhady part of the garden, 
where they may remain until October, when they 
ſhould be removed into the Green-houſe, and 
fituated where they can have a good ſhare of 
freſh air. | | 
By cuttings they are eaſily raiſed. Theſe ſhould 
be planted in pots filled with a light, ſandy, rich 
earth, and the pots ſhould be ſet in the Green- 
houſe where the ſun cannot come at them : May, 
June, or July, are proper months for the work; 
and after you find the cuttings have taken root, 
they muſt be taken out of the Green-houte, and 
plunged up to the rims in ſome ſhady part of the 
garden; and in October muſt be ſtationed with 
other plants in the Green-houſe. 

As the plants encreaſe in ſize, they mult have 
larger pots, and the common care and manage- 
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ticoſus foliis linearibus punfatis, pedunculis uni- 
fletis nudis. Plukenet calls it, Mer meritimus 
ſruticoſus, hyſſopi foliis cenfertis, flore allo; and 
Commeline, After Africanus fruteſcens, foliis an- 
guſiis & plerumgue conjnnibis. It grows naturally 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. The Germander-Jeaved Blue Shrub Aer 
is titled, After ſuffruticcſus, johis decurrentib us 
obovatis ſubtus tomentaſis jubſerratis, floribus ter- 
minalibus ſeffilibus. Ray calls it, After frntice/.3 
Africanus, foliis pa vis ch1medryos, floribus cæru- 
leis; and Vaillant, Aleropterus ſruticoſus cœruleus, 
Polii foliis. It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

3. Yew-leaved Shrub Aſter. This is titled, 
Aſter fruticoſas, foliis decurrentibus ſubulatis mar- 
gine ſcabris, fioribus terminalibus. It grows at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

4 Oval -leaved Shrub Aer. This is titled, 
Aſter fruticuloſus, feliis ovato al longis acutis ſubtus 
tomentefis calycibus pild terminetii. It grows natu- 
rally at the Cape of Guod Hope. 


XVI. 


LIQUORICE: VET CE, or 


MILK VET CH. 


E 7 19 remains for this place one ſpecies 
of a tolerable hardy nature, but which 
wants a little nurſing at firſt, called theTragacanth 
Shrub, or Goats 1 horn. | 
The ſtalks are numerous, thick, tough, woody, 
prickly, of a white colour, a foot or two in length, 
and lie on the ground. The leaves are pinnated, 
being formed of ſix or eight pair of folioles ter- 
minated by an odd one. In tome varieties they are 
oval, in others oblong, and in ſome very narrow 
and ſpear-ſhaped. They are of a filvery white 
colour, and continue a long time on the plant ; 
and after they are fallen, their footſtalks ſtill remain 
in the form of ſharp thorns, guarding the plant on 
every fide. The flowers are produced among 
the leaves and prickles, along the ſides of the 
branches; they are of different colours, and of 
different ſizes in the different varieties. They 
appear uſually in June and July, but are very 
ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
The principal varieties of this ſpecies are, 
The White, 
The Red. 
The Crimſon, 
The Purple. . 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which may 
be procured from France, where they ripen very 
well. Theſe may be ſown in beds, 1n the full 
ground, in the ſpring of the year; and if the beds 
are hooped and ſhaded, and the mould kept 
moiſt, the plants will ſoon come up. After their 
appearance the mats mult be raiſed by degrees, to 
ie them a due admiſſion of air; and, as they 
come. ſtronger plants, muſt be finally taken 


off, When the plants are fit to remove, they 
muſt be ſer ſeparately in pots filled with light freih 
earth, obſcrving to preierve a ball of caith to 
each root at their removal. They mutt next have 
a good watering, and be ſet in a thavy place until 
they are eſtabliſhed in their new ſituation; when 
they may be removed into a warm well-theltered 
part of the garden, to remain there until No- 
vember, if the weather will permir, and be then 
taken into ſhelter, with the hardielt kinds of ex- 
oticks. Theſe plants, when they become woody, 
may be ſet abroad, if the {vil be naturady warm, 
dry, and the place well detended : But as they 
are frequently deſtroyed by hard winters, it will 
be proper to preſerve a ſhare of them in the 
Green-houie, with other hardy plants. 

They may be alſo propegated by flips or cut» 
tings. Thele ſhould be taken in the ſpring from 
the old roots, be planted in pots, and afliited by a 
moderate degree of warmth in the hotbed. I hey 
mult be watered and kept ſhaved at firſt, and 
they will ſoon ſtrike root; then they ſhould be 
hardened by degrees to the open air, ſet abroad, 
and managed like the ſecdlings. | 

This ſpecies is titled, Aſragalus caudice ardo— 
reſcente, petiolis ſpineſcrutibus. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it ſimply, Tragecantha , Piukenet, Miraga- 
lus aculeutus fruticoſus Maſſilienfis , Grorovius, 
Tragacanthe affinis  lanuginoſa, ſive poterium z 
Cluſius, Tragacantha altera, poterium forie, and 


Garidel, Tragacautha alpina ſempervirens fioribus 


purpuraſcentilus. It grows naturally in molt of 
the ſouthern countries of Europe. | 
SHA. 
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O F this genus are the following ſpecies, | are crenated: They are of a yellow colour, and 
which muſt be ſtationed in the Green-houſe | have no rays, come out early in ſummer, and the 
in the winter : ſeeds frequently ripen in the autumn. 
1. Sampire-leaved Atbanaſſa. 7. Squarroſe Athanaſia. The ſtalk is woody, Squarroſej 
2. Trifurcated Athanafia. branching, and four or five feet high. Ti? 
F 3. Dentated Athana/ia. leaves are of an oval figure, and recurved. The 
Species. 4. Lævigated Athana/ia, flowers come out ſingly on footſtalks from the 
5. Capitated Atbanaſſa. ſides of the branches, appear in June, July, and 
6. Crenated Atbanaſia. Auguſt, but are rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds 
7. Squarroſe Athanafia. in land. | 
: 8. Downy Athanafia. 8. Downy Athanafia, The ſtem is , 2nd 
Deſcrip- 1. Sampire-leaved Athanafia. The ſtem is | divides into ſeveral branches, and grows to be = * 
— woody, upright, firm, branching, and about ſix | ſeven or eight feet high. The leaves are ſpear- — 
leaved feet high. The bark on the main ſtem is rough, | ſhaped, undivided, hairy, white, and downy. 
and of a paliſh brown ; but that on the young | The flowers come out from the ends and ſides of 
ſhoots is green, often tinged with red. The | the branches in a ſimple corymbus, are of a yellow 
leaves are ſmall, narrow, of a pale-green colour, | colour, and appear during the ſummer and au- 
and irregularly divided into three or five prin- | tumn, and frequently the greateſt part of the 
cipal parts, or ſegments, The flowers come out | winter. 
from the ends of the branches in a ſimple All theſe ſpecies are propagated with the utmoſt Culture, 
corymbus ; they are of the compoſite kind, but | facility by planting the flips or cuttings. The 
being all hermaphrodites, are deſtitute of rays; | ſeaſon for planting the cuttings is any time in the 
their colour is yellow, and they ſhew themſelves | ſummer ; and they may be ſet in the open ground, 
in ſucceſſion great part of the ſummer, autumn, | or in {mall pots filled with any common kitchen- 
: and winter. garden mould that is light and in good heart. In 
3 2. Trifurcated Atbanaſa. This is a branching | either caſe, they mult be duly watered and ſhaded 
% ſhrub, about the ſame height with the former. | until they have taken root. If the cuttings were 
The leaves are ſhort, flat, wedge-ſhaped, feſſile, | planted in the full ground, in September, or when 
of a greyiſh colour, and are cut at the ends into | they have made ſome growth, they ſhould be 
three principal parts. The flowers come out | taken up with a ball of earth to the roots, and 
from the ends of the branches, in round, com- ſet in pots. They ſhould be then placed in the 
pact, ſingle bunches ; they are of a pale fulphur | ſhade for a few days, until they are freſh eſta- 
colour, appear great part of the ſummer and | bliſhed, and after that be ſtationed under a warm 
autumn, but the ſeeds rarely ripen in our | wall full upon the fun ; where they may remain 
_ gardens. | until the end of October, and be then removed 
Deatated, 3. Dentated Atbanaſia. The ſtalk is woody, | into the Green-houſe. Here they muſt have 
branching, and three or four feet high. The | plenty of air, and be managed as the hardieſt 
branches are numerous, ſlender, at firſt green, | Green-houfe plants; otherwiſe they will grow 
but alter afterwards to a brown colour. The leaves | weak, the beauty of the leaves and branches will 
are of two kinds; the lower ones are oblong, | be diminiſhed, and the flowers be ſmaller, and 
narrow, ſtiff, and indented at the top; the upper | of a lels inviting appearance. 
ones are oval, and their edges are ſerrated. They may be alſo raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
The flowers come out in compound corymbi; | on a flight hotbed in the ſpring, and, when the 
they are of a pale yellow colour, appear plants are fit to remove, ſetting them in pots, 
early in the ſummer, and are frequently ſuc- | and managing them like the cuttings. But this 
ceeded by good ſeeds in our gardens. a method is tedious, and not worth practiſing; 
3 4. Lævigated Athanaſia. This is a branching | eſpecially as the plants of theſe kinds raiſed 
zated, ſhrub, four or five feet high. The leaves are from good cuttings, are found ro be no way in- 
oval, ſlightly indented on their edges, recurved, | ferior in beauty to thoſe that have been raiſed 
and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers | from ſeeds. . 
terminate the branches in a compound corymbus; 1. Sampire- leaved Athanafa is titled, Atbana- Ties 
they are of a yellow colour, and appear great | a corymbi3 ſimplicibus, foliis ſemitrifidis linearibus. 
part of the ſummer. : In the former edition of the Species Plantarum it 
Capitated, 5. Capitated Atbanaſia. This is a ſhrub about | is termed, Santolina corymbis ſimplicibus fuſtigiatis, 
a yard or four feet high. The leaves are ſpear- | foliis ſemitrifidis linearibus ; in the Hortus Upſal. 
ſhaped, hairy, much reſemble thoſe of Marjoram, | Santolina corymbo fimplici, foliis triſdis. Burman 
and grow alternately. The flowers come out | calls it, Coma aurea fruteſcens, foltis anguſtifſimis 
from the ends of the branches, two or three to- zrifidis;, Commeline, Coma aurea Africans fruti- 
gether, on very ſhort footſtalks ; they are of a | cans, foliis critbmi marini; and Plukenet, Face- 
yellow colour, and, like the former ſorts, appear | bea Athiopica, folits abrotani trifidis, ſummo 
great part of the ſummer. caule capitulis parvis glomeratis. It grows natu- 
Crenated, 6. Crenated Athanafia. This is a branching | rally in Æthiopia. | 


ſhrub about two or three feet high. The leaves 

are narrow, three-cornered, and grow alternately. 

The flowers grow ſingly at the tops of the branches, 

and have this ſingularity ; the ſcales of the calyx 
| - | 


—_— 


2. Trifurcated Athanaſia is, Atbanaſſa corymbis 
fimplicibus, foliis t, ilobis cumeiformibms. Van Royen 
calls it, Santolina corymbo fimplici terminali, foliis 
trifidis ; and Commeline, Coma aurea Africana 

fruticans, 
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Atragene. ſhaped, trifid, acute-pointed, and often finely 
Jagged on their edges. The flowers are produced 
ſingly on hairy footſtalks, are of a fine fleſh-co- 
lour, very double, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds | 

in England, 
al There is a variety of this ſpecies with white, 

Varieties. and another with purpliſh flowers. 

Cul | Theſe are increaſed by parting of the roots, 

ture, 


open air, then ſet abroad in 


fruticans, foliis glaucis & in extremitate trifidis. 


It is a native of Ethiopia. | 

3. Dentated Atbanaſia is titled, Athanafia co- 
rymbis compoſitis, Joliis inferioribus lincaribus den- 
tatis, ſuperioribus ovatis ſerratis, Van Royen 
calls it, Santolina corymbis compoſitis faſtigiatis, 
foliis inferioribus linearibus dentatis, ſuperioribus 
ovatts 2 and Commeline, Coma aurea Afri- 
cana fruteſcens, foliis inferioribus inciſis, ſuperio- 
ribus dentatis. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

4. Lævigated Albanaſia is titled, Athanafia 
corymbis compoſitis, foliis ovatis amplexicaulibus ſub- 
dentatis recurvis. It grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. | 

5. Capitated Atbanaſia is titled, Athanaſia 
floribus terminalibus ſubſeſſilibus, foliis lanceolatis 
birſutis Breynius calls it, Chryſanthemum cony- 
zoides Aithiopicum, capitulo aphyllo, foliis marjo- 
rang. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 
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6. Crenated Atbanaſia is titled, Atbanaſſa flo- 
ribus ſolitariis terminalibus, foliis linearibus. In 

the former edition of the Species Plantaram it is 
termed, Stebelina foliis ſubtrigonis, ſquamis caly- ; 
cinis crenatis; and in the Hortus Cliffort. Santo- 

lina foliis linearibus, flore ſolitario terminali, ſqua- 

mis calycinis crenatis, It grows naturally in Æthi- 

opia. 5 x « b. 

7. Squarroſe Athanafia is titled, At hanaſia pe- 
dunculis unifloris lateralibus, foliis ovalibus recur- 
3 It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 

Pe. -.::: 4 | | 

8. Downy Athanafia is titled, Athanafia corym- 
bis ſimplicibus, foliis lanceolatis indiviſis villefis: 
Commeline calls it, Coma aurea Africata fruticoſa 
omnium maxima, foliis tomentofis & incanis. It 


| grows naturally in Æthiopia. 
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HERE is one beautiful ſpecies of this 
genus, calted, Cape Atragene. 

The ſtalk is ſomewhat ligneous near the baſe, 

but upwards is herbaceous and tender. The 

leaves are trifoliate, the folioles being wedge- 


the beſt time for which work is the ſpring. They 
ſhould be ſer in pots, and plunged into a mode- 
rate degree of warmth in any common hotbed, to 
ſet them more ſpeedily a-growing. They mult 
be watered, but require very little ſhade, unlefs the 
weather be very hot; then it will be proper to 
draw a mat over the glaſſes during the time the 
ſun has the greateſt power on the bed. When 
the plants have commenced a | growing 
ſtate, they muſt be . hardened by degrees to the 


Vor. II. 
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| 


| 


e warm well- | 


ſhelteted place, and in the autumn be taken ints 
a good Green-houſe, - with other tender exotics. 

This ſpecies is titled, Atragene foliis ternatis : Titles 
foliolis inciſis dentatis, petalis exterioribus quinis, 
Burman calls it, Pulſatilla foliis trifidis dentatis, 
fore incarnato pleno; and Herman, Pulſatilla apii 
folio rigido, flore magno. It grows naturally at 
the Cape of Good Hope. | 

Atragene is of the claſs and order Polyandria 1 
Polygymia ;, and the characters are, 5 3 ans 

1. Cal x is a perianthium compoſed of four ja the 
oval, obtuſe, patent, deciduous leaves. Linazan 

2. CorOLLa conſiſts of twelve linear, obtuſe, Syſtem. 
patulous petals, which are extremely narrow at — 
their baſe. : 

3. STAMINA are numerous very ſhort fila- 
ments, with oblong, acuminated antheræ that 
are ſhorter than the calyx. 

4. P1sTILLuM conſiſts of numerous oblong 
germens, and the like number of hairy ſtyles, 
with ſimple ſtigmas the length of the anthers. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. Sxemina. The ſeeds are numerous, and 
feathered at the ends. 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 


Prickly 


and 
Corled- 
leaved 
Atra- 
phaxis. 


Culture. 


Species. 


Deſcri p- 
tion of 
Spaniſh 
Shrubby 


and 
American 
Shrubby 
Atropa. 
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T are two ſpecies of this genus, 
called, 

1. Prickly Atraphaxis. 

2. Curled-leaved Atraphaxis. 

1. Prickly Atraphaxis. The ſtalk is woody, 
four or five feet high, and ſends out ſeveral 
weak, ſlender branches from the ſides which are 
armed with ſpines. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſmall, ſmooth, and of. an aſh-colour. The 
flowers come out in cluſters from the ends of the 
branches, and are of a white colour tinged with 
purple, having whitiſh, greeniſh cups; they ap- 
pear in Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in England. 

2. Curled-leaved Atraphaxis. The ſtalks are 
ligneous, ſlender, and trailing. The leaves are 
oval, ſmall, curled on their edges, grow alter- 
nately, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the 
leaves, are of a greeniſh colour, appear in June 
and July, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 
in our gardens. 

Theſe ſpecies are propagated by cuttings, 
which may be planted in the ſpring, ſummer, or 
autumn. They ſhould be ſet in pots filled with 
light, rich earth, and watered and ſhaded until 
they have taken root. When they are in a | 
growing ſtate, they may be ſet abroad in ſome 
well-ſheltered place, where they may remain 


until the end of autumn, and be then taken 


XIX. 
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into the Green-houſe, or ſome cover, to pro- 
tect them from froſt, which is all the trouble 
they will require; for they are tolerably hardy, 
and will ſometimes live abroad, in warm ſitua- 
tions, through mild winters, 

1. Prickly Atraphaxis is titled, Atraphaxis ra- Tiye, 
mis ſpinaſis. Tournefort calls it, Atriplex Orien- : 
talis, frutex aculeatus, fore pulchro. It grows 
naturally in Media, 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Atraphaxis inermis. In 
the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Atraphaxis iner- 
mis, foliis undulatis. Dillenius calls it, Arbuſcula 
Africana repens, folio ad latera criſpo, ad polygona 
relata. It grows naturally in Africa. 

Atraphaxis is of the claſs and order Hexandria 
Digynia; and the characters are, or fog 

1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of two ye Lin. 
ſpear-ſhaped, coloured, permanent leaves placed nzan 
oppoſite to each other. —_ 

2. CoROLLA is two roundiſh, ſinuated, perma- nk hag 
nent petals larger than the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are fix capillary filaments the 
length of the calyx, 22 roundiſh antheræ. 

4. P1sTiLLUM conſiſts of a compreſſed germen, 
without any ſtyle, but two capitated ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUuH. There is none. The ca- 
lyx cloſes, and includes the ſeed. 

6. Sxukx. The ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and 
compreſſed. | | 
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AT RO PA. DEADLY NIGHT-SHADE. 


E meet with two ſpecies of this genus 


which require their winter lodgings to be 
in the Green-houſe. Theſe are called, 

1. Spaniſh Shrubby Atropa. 

2. American Shrubby Atropa. 

i. Spaniſh Shrubby Atropa. The ſtem is up- 
right, ſhrubby, branching, and will grow to 
about ſeven feet high. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, oval, obtuſe, and grow alternately on 
the branches. The flowers are produced from 
the wings of the leaves on ſhort footſtalks, many 
of them riſing from the fame point: Their colour 
is a very bad yellow variegated a little with brown; 
they generally ſhew themſelves in July or Auguſt, 
but never produce ſeeds in our gardens. 

2. American Shrubby Atropa will often riſe to 
eight feet in height. The ſtem is woody and 


branching. The leaves are large, of an oblong” 


figure, and not unlike thoſe of Tobacco, The 
flowers grow many together, from the wings of 


2 


the leaves, on ſhort footſtalks, are of a white 
colour, and uſually ſhew themſelves about the 
ſame time as the former. | 
Theſe forts are raiſed from ſeeds, which muſt Culture. 

be procured from the places where they naturally 
grow. Theſe ſhould be ſown, in March, on a 
moderate hotbed ; and when the plants come up 
they muſt be frequently watered, and have as 
much air as poſlible, to prevent their drawing 
weak. When all danger of bad weather 1s over, 
the glaſſes ſhould be wholly taken off, but the 
plants ſhould always be ſhaded with mars in the 
great heat of the ſun. When the plants are about 
tive inches high, let each be taken up with a 
ball of earth to the root, and planted in a ſepa- 
rate pot; and if at this, time they are plunged 
into a ſecond hotbed, it will greatly forward their 
growth. This, however, is not abſolutely necel- 
tary, for they will grow very well if the pots are 


ſet in a ſhady place. If, therefore, you have no 
hotbed, 
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drip of trees; and if you give them the advan- 


Species, 


Heriom- 
laved, 


ard 
Halimus- 
leaved 
Baccharis 


Celcribed, 


hotbed, let them be plunged up to the rims, 
in a ſhady part of the garden, but not under the 


tage of a hot-bed, as ſoon as the heat is abated, 
and the plants are well hardened, let their ſtation 
be in a ſhady place in the like manner. At the 
time of removing theſe plants, let them be well 
watered z and let this be repeated, as often as 
there ſhall be occaſion, all ſummer; and in Oc- 
tober remove them into the Green-houle, and 
manage them accordingly, 


n 


1. The Spaniſh Atropa is titled, Atropa caule Titles. 


fruticoſo, pedunculis confertis, foliis cordato ovatis 
obtuſis, Tournefort calls it, Bella- donna frute- 
ſcens rbtundifolia Hiſpanica. It grows naturally 
in Spain. 

2. The American Atropa is titled, Alropa 
caule fruteſcente, pedunculis confertis, corollis revo- 
lutts, ſoliis oblongis. Plumier calls it, Bella-donna 
fruteſcens, flore albo, nicotiane foliis. It grows 
naturally in America. 
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BACCH ARIS, PLOUGHMAN' S PIK E NA. R D. 


F this genus are, 
1. Iva-· leaved Baccharis. 

2. Herium-leaved Baccbaris. 

3. Halimus-leaved Baccharis, or Virginian 
Groundſel-tree. ; 

1. ſoa-leaved Baccharis. The ſtalks are ſhrub- 
by, branching, and five or ſix feet high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, long, ſerrated, venoſe, 
and much reſemble thoſe of Jeſuits Bark. The 
flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 
branches; they are of a white colour, appear in 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. | 

2. Herium-leaved Baccharis. This riſes with 
a ſhrubby, branching ſtalk to the height of 
four or five feet. Ihe leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
and like thoſe of the Oleander, or Roſe-Bay. 
The flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which ripen 
in the autumn. 

3. Halimus-leaved Baccharis. This is known 
among gardeners by the name of Virginian 
Groundſel-tree. It riſes with a ſhrubby branch- 
ing ſtalk to the height of ſeven or eight feet. 
The leaves are oboval, indented, of a glaucous 
colour, and continue all the year. The flowers 
are white, and appear in July, Auguſt, and 


- September. 


Culture. 


All theſe are eaſily propagated by planting of 
the cuttings, in pots, in any of the ſummer- 
months. "They muſt be watered, and kept ſhaded 
until they have taken root; and after that they 
will require no trouble until the end of autumn, 
when they may be houſed, with the hardieſt 
Green-houſe plants. The laſt. fort is planted in 
ſhrubberies; and in ſome warm, dry ſituations 
it will live through ordinary winters; but as it 
hardly ever ſurvives a tolerably ſharp froſt, a 


-» ſhare of the plants ought always to be preſerved 


| Titles, 


in the Green-houſe, to kee 


| up the ſtock, in 
Caſe thoſe abroad. ſhould be deftroyed. 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Baccharis foliis 


lanceolatis longitudinaliter dentato-ſerratis, Few- | 


I ill calls it, Conyza fruteſcens, foliis anguſtioribus 


nervofis ; Plukenet, Eupatorium Africanum, age- 
rato affinis Peruvianæ, floribus albis; and Mori- 
ſon, Pſeudo-Helychryſum fruteſcens Peruvianum, 
foliis longis ſerratis. It grows in Virginia and 
Peru, | 

2, The ſecond is, Baccharis foliis lanceolatis 
ſuperne uno alterove denticulo ſerratis. Boerhave 
calls it, Arbuſcula foliis nerii. It grows natural- 
ly in Xthiopia. 

3. The third is, Baccharis foliis obovatis ſuperne 
emarginato-crenatis. Ray calls it, Senecio Virgi- 
nianus arboreſcens, atriplicis folio; Moriſon, 
Pſeudo-Helichryſum Virginianum fruteſcens, balimi 
latioris foliis glaucis; Plukenet, Elichryſo affinis 
Virginiana fruteſcens, chenopodii foliis glaucis; and 
Petiver, Argyrocome Virginiana, atriplicis folio. 
It grows naturally in Virginia. 

Baccharis is of the claſs and order Syngzene/ta 
Polygamia Superflua ;, and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx. The general calyx is cylindrical, 
and imbricated with ſeveral narrow, acute ſcales. 

2, Cox oA. The compound flower is equal; 
the hermaphrodite and female florets are inter- 
mixed one with another: Each hermaphrodite 
floret has one funnel-ſhaped petal, cut into five 
ſegments at the top. 

The female florets have hardly any corolla. 

3. STAMIna of the hermaphrodites are five 
very ſmall capillary filaments, having a cylindri- 
cal, tubular anthera. 85 

4. PisTiLLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of an oval germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length 
of the flower, and a bifid ſtigma. 

In the females, it is ſimilar to that of the her- 
maphrodites. | * 

5. PrRICARPIuu. There is none. 

6. SeMINA of the hermaphrodites are ſingle, 
very ſhort, oblong, and crowned with a fimple 
down. | | | 

In the females, the ſeed is ſimilar to the herma- 
phrodites. 7, 

The receptacle is naked. 
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C HAP. 
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T HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 

The plant called, Barreria. 

deſcribed, The ſtalk is woody, ſends out ſeveral erect, 
hairy branches from the ſides, and grows to be 
two or three feet high. The leaves are oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, undivided, poſſeſſed of white hairs, 


eſpecially near the edges, and grow alternately. 


The gowers are produced in ſmall heads from 
the ends of the branches, but generally fall off 
without being ever ſucceeded by fruit in theſe 
parts. | 

This plant is 
or cuttings in any of the ſummer-months. They 
ſhould be ſet in a bed of garden-mould, 


Calture. 


gated by planting the flips. 


pretty cloſe together, that they may be the better 


covered until they have taken root. The cover- 
ing ſhould be of mats laid on hoops placed for 
the purpoſe; and during the continuance of this 
cover, they muſt have due ſupplies of water. 
When they have commenced a growing ſtate, 
the mats ſhould be raiſed by degrees, and the 
plants be then gradually hardened to the open 
air; after which the mats ſhould be wholly taken 
off. When they have become pretty good plants, 
they ſhould be taken up with a ball of earth to 
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BIGNO NIA, The TRUMPET-FLOWER. 


3 HE Quadrifoliate and Capreolated Bigno- 
nias, among the Climbers, are rather tender 
plants, require a warm foil and ſituation, and 
matting in froſty weather to enſure their ſafety; 
and as they are very beautiful plants, a few of 
them ſhould be brought into the Green-houſe to 
Pay the ſorts, in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould 
: deſtroyed by ſevere weather. 
Carolina ſhould be added, the Carolina Blue Trumpet- 
8 Flower, or Baſtard Guajacum. This plant riſes to 
Flower fifteen or twenty feet high, and ſends forth many 
deſcribed, branches from the ſides. The leaves are bipin- 
nated; the folioles are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and 
placed alternately. The flowers come out from 


the ends of the branches in looſe panicles; they 
are of a blue colour, and are ſucceeded by hard, - 
oval pods, containing the ſeeds, and opening in 
two parts. 


To theſe 


ö 


_—_— 


| 


foliolis lanteolatis integris. Cateſby calls, it, Arbor 


-— - 
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each root, and ſet ſeparately in pots filled with 
your light garden mould, and then watered and 
et in the ſhade until they are eſtabliſhed in their 
new ſituation. Afterwards they muſt be ſet in a 
warm part of the garden, to remain there until 
the latter end of October, and be then taken 
into ſhelter with the other Green-houſe plants, 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is named ſimply, Barreria. Plukenet calls it, 
Erica capitata ſ. nodiflora, corios foliis reftis, Athi- 
opica. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 

Barreria is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Pentagynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, turbinated, 
erect, permanent perianthium cut into five ſeg- 
ments at the top. 

2, Cool LA conſiſts of five oval petals, having 
very long, filiforme, ſpreading ungues. 

2. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments 
ſhorter than the calyx, with ſimple antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a rude, quinquifid 
germen immerſed in the calyx, and five filforme 
ſtyles the length of the ſtamina, with obtuſe 
ſtigmas. | 


This plant is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in a 
hotbed, in the ſpring. When the plants are fit 
to remove, each ſhould have a ſeparate pot, and 
be plunged into a ſecond hotbed. Here they 
ms be ſhaded and watered, and they will ſoon 
take root. From this time they muſt be hardened: 
by degrees to the open air; and in June the 
ſhould be ſet abroad, in a warm, wei thckered, 
ſhady place. Watering muſt be afforded them 
all ſummer, as often as dry weather makes it 
neceſſary ; and in October they may be removed 
into the Green-houſe, with the other plants. 

This ſpecies is titled, Bignonia foliis bipinnatis : 


guajaci latiore folio, bignonie flore, caruleo, frutiu 


duro in duas partes diſſiliente, ſeminibus alatis imbri- 
catim paſitis. It reſides in Carolina. 
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The plant 
deſcribed. 


Calture. 


Fi '| watered, | 


Species, 


Heath. 
leaved, 


Trizer. © 
vous, 
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THERE is oh one AE of this genus 
at preſent known, called, Babartiag. 
The root is compoſed of many browniſh, 
tough, crooked fibres. The radica "leaves are 
long, broad at the baſe, but diminiſh gradyally. to 
a point, nibbed, and of a duſky green colour. The 
ſtalk is round, hollow, joint and adorned with: | 
leaves, growing ſingly. at 6400 joint, which ſur- 
round it, a great wa up, with, their baſe. The 
flowers are numerous at the top of the ſtalks . 
they are ſmall, regel a pale Federn greyiſh 
colour, appear * uguſt * SIR, but 
code ſeldom ripe n in En N 5 den 4. 0 93 
is ſpecies is 5 ag ate OW] e 3g 
e from 5188 ö. on” a hot gt in the 
ring. When the plants ah fit to remove, 
Fo muſt be ſet ſingly 88 filled with freſh. 
earth. Theſe pots muſt | plunged _ a 
hot-bed of tanner's bark lants mu 
watered, and kept ade, e Ti 
_ they muſt 1 00 a fe ally: - and, 
fpectally in To 4 bor a t A1. 
degrees they ſhould be- hardened to the — 4 
air, and may, be ſtationed in Tome warm, well- 
ſheltered place, to remain there until the time of 
taking into, ſhelter the renderer Foes of Green- 
houſe plants comes on. The "ey mult have a w 
place in the Greeni:houſe, and plenty of free airy. 
when the weather, is mild in winter, tho? but 
little water; and in ſummer * MY be r, 
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abrogd, vin other- tender plants, 424 Led 
accordingly. There is little beauty in this 
| plant, and it is ſeldom met with, except where a 
| 
k 


CY 


general collection of plants is kept up. - 


is termed ſimply, Bobartia. In the Amænitates 
Academicæ it is termed, Bobartia ſpicis capitatis, 
involucro folioſo. Scheuobzer calls | it, Scirpus Ma- 
| deraſpatanus, capitulo . ſauamoſo JEN. It 
| grows naturally in India. | 


| Dips, and the characters are; ”. 1 

| Cabyx is a glume containing one flower. 
the glumes are numerous and cylindrical: The 

| exterior, ones re many, ſhort, and each conſiſts 

one valve ti I he interior ones are longer, equal, 


being very. large: the interior narrow, truncated, 
| and of the Jamegdength with the other. 
2% Con u is a ſlender, bivalved, withering 
| alyme, ſnotter than the. calyx, and N above 
the germen. 1 

3˙ STAMINA. are three very — capillary 
filaments with oblong antheræ. 

4. Pr19x3iyum conlifts of à ſhort germen 
| below the calyx, and two filiforme ſtyles, with 
ſimple . ſtigmas.. 1 Guil 
| |, 5. PpRICARPIUM:/ There is is none, 


— 


| 


I 6. SEMEN. , Ihe ſeed is ſingle, and ſome⸗ 
whes e. b * » ce — 
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T4 rs gen nus confilts of the loving 
ies: 

eath-leaved Borbonia. 

ay * Borbonia. MIX i 

3. Lanceolated Borbonia. © 

4. Cordated Borbonia. 

5 Lqmentole 79 2 N81 400 10 K 
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6. Crenated Borkbn 


1. Heath-leaved Borbonia, The ſtalks are 
woody, flender, branching, and four or five feet 
high. The leaves are narrow, acute-pointed, 
ang, hairy, underneath. The flowers are pr. 
duced M, ound); bunches from the ends: and 
ages of, of © Branches 3+ they, are ſmall, on — 4a 
ye ow colour 3 ey appeagi Aveguſt, an 
tember, but Hal RA rar 1 20 England: .* at; 

2, Trinervaus A The ſtalks are woody, 2 
firm, branching, a ſix, eight, or ten feet 


hi h. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, 
entire, ſtiff, and have three ſtropg nerves run- 
; Vor. I. 

106 


, ” 


<1] >poirtted, 


| ting dan the baſe to the point. 


The flowers 
are produced ſingly on footſtalks, from the up- 
per parts of the branches, they are of a yellow 
coleur, appear in September, but are not ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds in our gardens. 

3. Lanceolated Boybonio, The ſtalks. are lig- 
nedus, ſmodth, ſlender, branching;-and five or ſix 
feet hi The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, acute- 
ſtiff, entire, have many longitudinal 
nerves, and grow alternately. The flowers are 
produced in cluſters from the upper parts of 
the branches; they are, of a browniſh-yellow 
.colour,-app&ar in Auguſt and September, but 
the ſeeds do not ripen in England. 


4. Cordated Borboma. Tlie ſtalks are » woody, 
' ſlender; bratithin®, 


ed, entire, tive mary lopgirudinal nerves, and 
embrace che ſtalks with thetr baſe, | The flowers 
are produced in cluſtets from the ends the 
branches 3 tliey are ' of a yellow colour,” appear 


| 4 Y 1n 


and compoſed of two valves; the exterior valve 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Titles. 


Bobartia is of the claſs. and order M entries Claſs 


and order 
of the 
Lianæan 
Syſtem. 
The cha» 
racters. 


Lanceo« 
lated, 
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and covered with a White Borbonia T 
bark. The Kaves 1 „ acute: point- deſeribedg * 
an 
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eet high. The leaves are long,, whitiſh under- 
neath, have purple- coloured veins, and con- 


tinue great part of the winter, but uſually fall 
off before the ſpring. The flowers come out in 


that they muſt be ſet a 


tings in the ſpring, in pots filled with 


earth. The pots muſt be then ſet in the Green- 


houſe in the ſhade, and the cuttings, muſt be 
duly watered until they have taken root. After 
ad in ſome warm well- 
' ſheltered 

1 


. cht, rich Culture. 
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in September, but the ſeeds do not ripen in | folio, floribus parvis luteis in capitula congeſtis. It 
England. grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Tomen- 5. Tomentoſe Borbonia. The ſtalk is woody, 2. The ſecond is, Borbonia foliis el tri- 
toſe firm, branching, and ten or twelve feet high. | nervits integerrimis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
The leaves are oboval, and covered with a white, -f termed, Borbonin foliis lanceolatis acuminatis tri- 
ſilvery down. The flowers are produced in um- | ner viis. Plukenet calls it, Frutex Atbiopicus, 
bellated bunches from the ends of the branches; | ruſci anguſto & minore folio. It grows naturally 
they are of a yellow colour, and appear in Auguſt | in Æthiopia. 3 | 
and September, but the ſeeds rarely ripen in 3. The third is, Borbonia foliis lanceolatis mul. 
2 England. tinerviis integerrimis. Tournefort calls it, Geniſta 
Crenated 6. Crenated Borbonia is a ſhrub five or ſix | Africana fruteſcens, ruſci foliis nei ves; Com- 
Borbonia feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, |  meline, Spartium Africanum 1 ruſci folio 
deſcribed, prickly- pointed, crenated, have many longitudi- | caulem amplexante; and Plukenet, Frutex A®thi- 
nal nerves, and embrace the ſtalks with their | opicus, foliis ruſci, floribus papilionaceis ſericed 
baſe. The flowers are produced in cluſters from | lauagine fuſed villas. It grows naturally in 
the ends of the branches; they appear about the | Ethiopia. 5 
ſame time with the former, bur the: ſeeds rarely 4. The fourth is, Borbonia foliis cordatis multi- 
ripen in England, | | nerviis integerrimit. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
ROM Theſe are propagated by fowing the ſeeds, | termed, Borbonio foliis cordatis acuminatis inte- 
- which muſt be procured from the countries mis multinervits. Breynius calls it, Planta 
where the plants naturally They ſhould uminoſa Athiopica, folits ruſci. It inhabits 
be ſown in pots, filled with light, freſh earth, Ethiopia. 
ſoon after their arrival z and these s ſhould be | 8. The fifth is, Borbonia obovatis villgſis. 
ſet in the Green-houſe, or have ſome ſhelter to It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 
protect them from the froſt, until the { ring, 6. The ſixth is, Borbonia foliis cordatis multi- 
when they ſhould be plunged up to the rims in | #erviis crenatis. It grows naturally in Zthiopia. 
a moderate hot- bed. This will effectually bring 
up the plants; and when they are about three or Borbonia is of the claſs and order Diadelphia Clais 
four inches high, each ſhould be ſer in a ſeparate | Decandria ; and the characters are, and order 
pot, be again plunged into the hot-bed, watered, | ; | in the 
and kept ſhaded, until they have taken root. | 1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, turbinated peri- _—_ 
After that, they muſt be hardened by degrees | anthium, half the length of the corolla, * j94- The chq- 
to the open air; and, when this is effected, be | at the brim into five ſpear acuminated,  raQrs. 
ſet abroad, in ſome warm, well-ſheltered' place, | rigid, pungent, nearly equal ſegments, the cor- 
until the autumn, when they ſhould be removed ner one being the longeſt. | 
to the Green-houſe for their wiriter-lodgings. | 2. CoroLLa is papilionaceous, hairy on the 
They ſhould be ftationed where they can have as | outſide, and conſiſts of five petals. 
much ſun and freſh air as poſlible, all winter, The vexillum is obtuſe, and reflexed. 
and during that ſeaſon will need little water; | The alz are ſemicordated, and a little ſhorter 
but they mult be regularly and conſtantly ſupplied than the vexillum. | | 
with water, when they are ſet abroad in ſummer. The c arina is lunulated, obtuſe, and formed 
They are alſo propagated by layers, which | of two petals. ; 
ſhould be performed on the young ſhoots, as 1s 3. STAMINA are nine filaments, which coaleſce 
practiſed for laying of carnations; but theſe are | into a cylinder at the baſe, but divide longitu- 
generally two years before they ſtrike root 6 upwards, having ſmall antheræ. 
neither will the plants ever be ſo ſtraight and beau- | 4. Pisrirrun confifts of an awl-ſhaped ger- 
tiful as the ſeedlings; ſo that when ſeeds | men, a ſhort riſing ſtyle, and an obtuſe, emar- 
can be procured, it is the moſt eligible, as well | ginated ſtigma. 3 
as expeditious method of raiſing theſe ſhrubs. | » PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, acuminated 
Titles. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Borbonia foliis prickly-pointed, and containing one cell. 
ſublinearibus acutis ſubtus villoſis, capitulis termi- 6. SzMINA. The ſeeds are reniforme. 
nalibus. Ray calls it, Geniſta Africana, erice | _ * | 
+$4+3 +355 +++ ++ 5$+5+40++5++++2+++ + +> ++ ++33+3+0-++ ++ +X 
G. H A P. XXVI. 
BOS E A, YERY A MOR A., or GOLDEN-ROD 
NN TREE. | 
"JL: H1S' genus at preſent conſiſts only of one cluſters from the ends of the branches; they 
„ are of a purple colour, and are fucceeded b 
Tierva Mora, or Golden-Rod Tree. globular berries, which ſeldom ripen in England. 
a plant | 7 News i 8 robuſt, aba irregular- This is eaſily propagated by planting the cut- 
4 branches, and grows to be ten or twelve 


| 


Theplant 


. * * 
* 

0 1 
. 


— 


a0 1 place, where they 


lar waterin weather ſhall 
— it — — until autumn; hen they 
ſhould be taken into the Green-houſe for their 
winter lodgings, and be ſet abroad again the ſuc-. 
ſummer og 2 22 plants. 
This being only ſpecies of the genus, it 
is named ſimply, Bees. Sloane calls it, Tilia 
fot racemoſs, folio longiore ſubtus albicante nervis 
purpureis inſignito, ou pentapetalo purpured.. It 
grows in the Canary Iſlands. _. 
Boſea is of the claſs and ordet Pentandria Di- 
D z and the 8 are, 


— — 2 —— — 


map remain — | 


| 


_— 


equal, ct q _ — At: 
., Corotia., There is none 


1 ny — — — 


Claſ 
ard creet 
7 mw 


13. TAMINA; are five. awl u Kane, Ben 
than the calyx, having 55 page, i teſt, 
Piru conſiſts. pt-an 5. bet 
cuſpidared Sermen, without any ple, but to. 


3. Pisten a. globular berry, contliar 
ing one cell. — 


. Saz. e. an is Angles round, 5 3 * 
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* AFRIGAN, ALMOND, 


TP HERE is only one dies of chis genus 
yet known, called African Almond. 

The ſtem is upright, wood, but ſoft and full 
M4 pith, ten or twelve feet high, ſends out hori- 
. — 8 from he ids yr Cage 
in length as they to that 
ſhape of the tree 3 . The leaves 
are long, narrow, indented, of a deep- green colour 
on their upper fide, but pale underneath, grow on 
long foorltalles,. and furround the branches in a 
nikates manner. The. flowers .are produced 
from among the leaves, all round the branches, 
near the upper part; they are of a or 
whitiſh-red colour, a in March and April, 
bur are not — by fruit in Englapd. 

This ſpecies is propagated by layers; which muſt 
be performed in the ſpring on the young ſhoots, 
—— a lit at the joint. They be fre; 

uently watered, though in ſmall quantities at a 
time, becauſe, being very full of pith, they are apt 
to rot much moiſture.. They are gene- 
rally two years before they ſtrike root it to be re- 


moved; and hen that is effected, they muſt be | a ſimple ſtigma. 


taken off and planted ſeparately in pots, filled 
with light, rich earth. They muſt have a good 


TEITLE 


Green-houſe. in mice into Which they hr be 
early taken in the autumn, and removed out 
again late in the ſpring, to he —— . 
more tender ſorts of Green-hou le plant 9 

This being the only . - 2 bloggen. Titled 
Brabejum. Breynius calls it, Amy hivpt - 
ca, fructu hibleſericeo z, and P LIT Arbor Eibi- 
opica bexaphylla, foliis circa  caulem ad intervalls 
fenis. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 


Brabgjum i is of the claſs and order 7. aratiria Claſs 


Monogynia; and the characters are, and order 
Tae In the 
1. Calyx. Thete is none. | Linnæan 


2. Conil A is four linear, obtuſt petals, te Syſlem. 
in their lower parts, forming a tube, but in thai — 
upper turned backward. gi? 

3- STAMINA are four capillary filatnents, i 15 
ſerted-in the ungues of the petals, and ſcarcely 
ſo long as the corolla, Nr {mall —_— 
which open ſideways. NA 

＋ PisTw.LuM conſiſts of a ſrmall. hairy chamed, 
a filiforme ſty le the dength 8 of che ſtamina, and 


5. Paznicanrron is adry, Ps hairy dev; 5 
6. SIMEN. The ſeed is an oval nut. . 


. 4 © 
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HERE are fix . ſpecies « id * 


T' „ via. Is 
it 88 Cyprets zr e 15 M4; \ oy f ; 


12.5Woolly Brun. 


8. Glisted Bruna. 1 cap? ; 47 
| 2. mggrot MN obo heads, but are very inconfiderable;: 
Bare not ſucdeeded by ripe: ſreds in England. 


1 —— Abrotanoide . wah 
1g. Protea Bm. 77 te T-<:01 
1: 8 Ged. Ne 


õõjꝓ̊d 
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1. Cypreſs Brunia. The ſtalk is woody, of a — 


- brown colour, divides into many — way 
three or four feet high. The leaves are na 


of a ſtrong green go -and.are_imbricatad in 
gilt Keen. The flowers gre collected in 


4 
2. Woolly Brunia. The ftalk is by Woolly 
out many; WD branches from sde aſides, and Pran. 


grows de leribed. 


— 
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| — 
Ks 0 Tr three or four feet high. The eaves are 27 The! ſeconds; Brunia  foliis linearibies palu- 
narrow, ſlender,” and cpreacing. The flowers tt apice calle/is.) Plukenet calls it, Tamuriſrus 
are collected in ſmall heads Hide the Former, and |, mnbmopatenſis, tricæs tenuiſſimo; flir, pitalifera, 
tte ſeeds do not ripen in theſe parts. ' ramnlis lanugine 1avouearim inſtar 4 EP | Tr. 
Ciliged,, 35 Ciliatec Bruni. The ſtalk! is woody, grows natura in Æthiapia. 7 
eee and fix or eight feet» high! 41 The || g. The chird- is; Brnnin fotris, — minds; 
lèaves are. oval, ciliated; ” and ſhat p- pointed. cilatis. At: grows naturally io Athiopia. 
The flowers are in lobular Haneh, "bur gare 4. The fourth: is Bruniu faliigdineati- lanceala- 
ſmall, and have little beauty. ox lis patrntibus triguetris apice callofss, Burman calls 
Abrota- 4. Abrotanoide Brunia. T he Ralls; 18 woody; it, Brunia fohi\creberrimis lanceatatis for ibus cin 
noide, brafiching, and four or five feet High. The globatis; Ray, Leviſanus) Africanns, cerice; foliog, 
leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, triquetrous, and ; Capitido majre';. Petiver, Ltvifanns Capbnſis, ſtr- 
| 2 The heads of the flowers are larger ' pylli folio, and Plukenet, Eric capitata ſ. nodi- 
b Protea, than the others, and are of a white colour. flora, corios foliis reftis, Ætbiopica. It grows 
5. Protea Brunia. The ftem is woody, — in Æthiopia. 
rough, and of a brown colour; the young e fifch is, Brunia foliis ſpatulatis acutis 
branches are fofr and gowny. The leaves are ed In the former edition of the Speties 
oval, oblong, ſoft, and hoary. The flowers are | Plantarum it is termed, Protea foliis ovatis ob- 
produced in globular heads at the ends of the | ufis imbricatis, capitulis plobof 3. Van Royen calls 
4 ranches ; they appear in Auguſt and September, | it, Protea foliis oblongo-ovatis land obvolutis ; 
OX but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. | Burman, Brunia foliis oblongis incanis, florum 
flowered 6. One- flowered Brunia is a low, branching capitulo ramulum terminante ; Boerhaave, Cono- 
Brunia ſhrub, covered with a brown bark. & leaves | carpodendron folio ſubrotundo breviſſimo; and Plu- 
deſcribed. are ſmall, -compreſled, and- of a. du reen | kenet, Chryſanthemum fruticoſum,.. polygeni Foliis, 
colour”* The flowers ſtand ſingly at t + join Africanum, caultbus ſcabrjs, flore minore. It grows 
they appear only in the ſummer, and continue naturally in Ethiopia. 
Odin in ſucceſſion until the end of autumn. 6. The ſixth is, Brunia floribus ſolitariis. 
f All theſe are propagated by planting the cut- | Plukener calls it, Ericeformis M hiopica, cupreſſi 
tings in pots in the ſpring, and plunging them | foliis re, w It pou Ddeurally in 
ined 2x hot-bed*of -tanner's bark. If they are Ethiopia. 
duly watered and kept ſhaded, they will ſoon Brun is of the da and ke Pentandria 
| ſtrike root; after which they ſhould be potted | Monogynia z and the characters are + Claſs and 
ſeparately, be again” plunged into the hot-bed, | . CaLyx. The common perianthium is 2 
and be watered and ſhaded as before. When they roundiſh, imbricated, and holds many flowers; 3 
are eſtabliſhed in their new pots, they mult be | the leaves * which it is Ne are narrow sytem. 
hardened by degrees to the open air; be next ſer | and acute. 2 5 Ide cha- 
abroad in ſome warm well - ſheltered place, to re- The proper baden is e of five . 
| wain there until the autumn; and be then taken } oblong, hairy leaves, ſhorter than, the corolla, 
„into ſheſter with other Green-houſe plants. 2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five petals; hols 
Ik̃hbey are alſb raiſed by ſeeds procured from | ungues are ſlender, and the length of the calyx1 : 
Africa. Theſe muſt be ſown in pots. filled with their tops are-roundiſh and ſpreading, | 
: light, rich earth, and be plunged into a hot- bed; | 3. STamina. Theſe are n facet 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they muſt filaments; longer than the corolla, inſerted 1 in the 
de ported ſeparately, and I like the cut · . of the petals e 415127 
Titles, dings. 4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall germen, 
1. The firſt ſpecies i is titled, Branie foliis qua- | a ſimple ſtyle the 12 5 of wm corolla, and 2 
driſariam imbricatis.. Breynius calls it, Cupreſſo- | bifid ſtigma. 
Pinulus capitis b. ſpei; Plukenet, Erica capitata | 5. PerICarPioM. 'T hags' bs none. The 
. nodiflora  cupreſſiformis Africana; and Ray, | general. receptacle 5 the (proper: Perians 
Scabioſe Ae ar arbuſcula Africana:ericoides ſphero- | | thou. by 1mall hairy ſcales. 5 Y 
r n It ren rf in pre is 6. SEMIN, The ſeeds are gle, and ſores 
24 11 ih I ! 4 Os WH = 25 1, 1413 1 84 
11 SVO 42 8 | wk i df Lois o4 th 
WO LERANKEE r ccc 
HIVKE A 
0 H A P. XXIX. 
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BRYOMW I 4, i NF. 
Aug ou AA donnert zid: 7 ma Prithb xt 3u JA 
* Th HE 1 more tender perennial ies of chis I. The Æthiopian Briony has ix large tp 
genus are, 85 1.12 es > 453-473 | root, from which iſſue — lender talks in 2 g 
Species. I. The #thiopian Briony. ' 9 204 the ſpring, and which conſtantty die lto the. root 


2. The Smooth Palmated-leaved * Briony of 


Ceylon. 
31 The Rough Palmated-leaved Briony « 
on 


in the autumn. The leavesvare palmatdd, "and 
ſmooth on both ſides $.\caci of chem N Adivided 
into five parts, which are cutindfuch manner as 


- to reſemble a winged teafs\The:flowbrs:att of an 


"4 The Heart leaved Briony of Ceylon; 50 herbaceous 
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are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 
1 2. Smooth Palmated- leav ed Briony of Ceylon. 
emed: This plant hath ſeveral ſlender, tambling falls, 
leaved, which are garniſhed with ſmooth, palmared leaves, 
each of them is divided into five parts, and the 
ſegments” are ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and ben 
backward. It flowers about July, and ſometimes 
produces ripe feeds in the autumn. 8 
3. Rough Palmated-leaved Briony of Ceylon. 
N This plant hath many large, palmated leaves, 
leaved, which are n rough; each is divided 
into five parts, Which are very much jagged, or 
cut, into — ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated ſegments. 
The flowers are of a yellow colour, appear in 
July, and are ſucceeded by red fruit in the 
autumn. | 
F 4. Heart-leaved Briony of Ceylon. The leaves 
Heart» Of this plant are heart-ſhaped, oblong, five-cor- 
leaved nered, indented, and very rough. It flowers at 
Brony of the ſame time with the others, but it requires a 
. warm ſeaſon to bring the ſeeds to perfection. 
"Theſe ſorts are eaſily raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, 
Culture. in a moderate hotbed, in the ſpring. After the 
plants come up, great care muſt be taken to 
give them air to prevent their being drawn up too 
weak; and when they are of a ſize to tranſplant, 
each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, which ſhould 
be immediately plunged into a ſecond ' hotbed. 
The plants muſt be frequently watered,” though 
ſparingly at a time; the glaſſes muſt be covered 
in the heat of the day, but their edges muſt be 
raiſed to admit the air; and by about the middle 
of June the plants muſt be ſo hardened as to hve 
abroad; you may, therefore, let them remain in 
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BUBON, MACEDONIAN PARSLEY. 


HERE are two ſpecies of this genus that 
are to join our Green-houſe plants, 


Species. Pa 


herbaceous colour, appear in July, and ſometimes | 


” —_— *, -» 2a — 


— 


| 


warm part of the Green-hay 
very little water during h 
cy begin to ſhoot out in the 
be fr 

tima and, when you 4et them r 
| Waden expoſure, you cannot well give them 


niis .pinnatifidis. 
Jubtus puntato-callofis z ſupra Levibus, lo 


another ſort of it he terms, 
flore luteo, frudlu rubro. It grows natörally in 
Ceylon. HAN 1 11 


rſley. | 

2. The African Gummeferous Mountain 

: Parſley. | 
22 1. The African Galbaniferous Mountain Parſ- 


ley is a large ſhrub, riſing with a woody, purpliſh- 
* coloured, e bark, to the N. Fighe 
or ten feet. The general leaves are compoſed of 
many ſmall ones, growin 
plant; the folioles are of a rhomb figure, ſmooth, 


from the joints of the 


and indented. The flowers terminate the ſtalks 


in umbels, in September; their colour is yel- 
low, and they are ſucceeded by oblong, channelled 
ſeeds, having a border, Upon breaking the 
leaves, or indced any part of 5 


ant, a cream 


5 coloured matter iſſues; from which the Galbanum 


African of the ſhops is prepared. 
Gumme- 2. The African Gummeferous Mountain Parſ- 
eros ley will grow to about eight feet high, and the 
proontain ſtem is woody and branching. The leaves are 
atio produced from the joints, and are compoſed of 
many ſmall ones, which are narrow, ſmooth, and 
_ indented. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in 
umbels; = will be in blow in September, are of 
Vos. II. 
106 


1. The African Galbaniferous Mountain 


the hotbed, the, Batt being entireh taken 6 
or you may ſet chem abt 8 other Green- 
houſe plants. In. Wiater 1 be placed in a 
„and mulk 
a; 


em abro Wl 


fan bur men 


Sond - 4 | - N te maſt 
equently given them, . ut 1 . a 
d, for their 


- 
- 


a 


uch. 


1. The Ethiopian Briony is titled, Bryonia fo- Titles. 


liis palmatis quinguepartitis utringue lævibus: laci- 

Tn the Hortus Chffort. it is 

termed, . Bryonia fuliis . palmatts eee 

i is lacinia- 

11s, Herman calls it, Bryonia Africana laci ni ta, 

tuberoſa radice, floribus berbaceis, It grows natu- 
rally in Æthiopia. 

2, Smooth, Palinated-leaved Briony of Ceylon 
is titled; Bryonia folits palmatis lævibus quinquepar- 
titis : laciniis lanceo/atis repando-ſerratis. Burman 
calls it, Bryonia Zeylanica, folio quinquepartito. 
It grows naturally in Ceylon. 

3. Rough Palmated-leaved Briony of Ceylon 
is titled, Bryonia foliis palmatis ſcabris: laciniis. 
lanceolatis ſerratis : lateralibus minimis, Herman 
calls it, Bryonia Zeylanica, foliis prefundè laciniatis 
Bryonia Zeylanica 


4. Heart-leaved Briony of Ceylon is titled, 
Bryonia' foliis cordatis obiongis quinquanzularibus 


dentatis ſtabris bafi bidentatis. Rhumphius calls 
it, Vitis alba Indica. It grows naturally in 


Ceylon. 


* 
_ 4 
x 


a yellow colour, ſmall, * art fiicceeded by 


| oblong, channelled ſeeds, having a border. On: + 


breaking the leaves, or any part of this plant alſo, 
a gummy matter iſſues forth, of the ſame nature 
wich the former, and with the ſtrong ſcent of the 
Galbanum; which males ſame contend for this 
being the true Ga/banum plant: It ſeems to be 
beyond diſpute, however, that that gum is in- 
diſcriminately collected from both of them. 

In order to raiſe theſe plants, ſeeds muſt be Culture. 

procured from the places where they naturally 

row. On their arrival, they muſt be ſown in pots 
Aled with light, ſandy, rich earth; in the ſpring ' 


the pots muſt be plun 


have as much air as the ſeaſon will permit; but 
when they are of a ſize to remove, each muſt be ſet 
in a ſeparate pot, filled with the like kind of 
rich, light earth, and upon this plunge them into 
another temperate hotbed; water them well, and 
ſhade them in the heat of the day; then harden 
them to the open air by degrees: About the mid- 
dle of June place them among other Green-houſe 
plants, and let them accompany them into 
the houſe in the autumn. 

4 Z In 


into a moderate hot- 
bed, which will greatly facilitate the growth of 
the ſeeds. When the plants come up, they. muſt 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF, PLANTING AND, GARDENING. 


In winter give them little water, and in the 
ſpring remove them into larger pots; and repeat 

is as often as you find it nec The plants 
will be about three years before you may expect 
them to flower; but it is rarely that they 
ripen their ſeeds with us, which makes it ſo ne- 
ceffary, in order to raiſe, theſe plants, to procure 
the ſeeds from abroad. * 
1. The African Galbaniferous Mountain Parſ- 
ley is titled, Bubon foliolis rbombeis dentatis glabris 


Ariatis, umbellis paucis. Plukenet calls it, ciniſum 
Africanum fruticeſcens, folio aniſt, gaibaniſerum; 
and Kerman, Ferula Aſricaua galbanifera, folio 
& facie liguſtici, It grows We — in Ethiopia, 

2, The African Gummeferous Mountain Park 
ley is titled, Buben foliolis glabris : infericribus 
rhombeas ſerratis; ſuperioribus piunatifidis iridenn- 
tis. Commeline calls it, Ferula Africara galbani- 
fera, folio myrrbidis. It grows naturally in 
Zcthiopia. , 
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O; this genus are, 

I. Akatic Buchnera. 

2. African Buchnera. | 

3. American Buchnera. 

1. Aſiatic Buchnera, The ſtalk is tender, 
ſomewhat ſquare, ſends out a few branches alter- 
nately from the ſides, and grows to about a foot 
high. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- ſhaped, rough, 
entire, and are placed alternately. The flowers 
come out from the tops of the ſtalk in long ſpikes, 
and are of a purple colour; they appear in Auguſt 


Species. 


Aſiatie, 


and September, and ripen their ſeeds in the au- 


tumn, 


2. African Bucbnera. The ſtalk is ſquare, 


African, ſends out branches alternately from the ſides, and 

ows to near a foot in height. The leaves are 
5 ar- ſnaped, rough, and ſlightly indented on 
their edges. The flowers come out in ſpikes at the 
top of the ſtalks, are of a white colour, and appear 
about the ſame time as the former. 

3. American Buchnera. The ſtalk is upright, 
and undivided, The leaves are rough, pointed, 


and Ame- 
rican 


Buchnera indented on their edges, and placed oppoſite to each 


deſcribed. other. The flowers adorn the tops of the ſtalks a 
great way down, and are of a fine violet colour; 
they appear in Auguſt, and ripen their ſeeds in 
the autumn. | | | 

They are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in a hot- 

Coltare. bed in the ſpring. When the plants are fit to re- 
move, they muſt be planted ſeparately, and 
plunged into a ſecond hotbed ; here they mult be 


watered and ſhaded until they have taken root; 


from this they are to be ſhifted to a third, where 
they will flower, and perfect their ſeeds in one 
ſeaſon. | | X 

Notwithſtanding this, if they are leſs forward 
in the ſummer, fo as to be brought into flower by 
the autumn, and are then taken into a good 
Green-houſe, or, what will be better, a temperate 
ſtove, they will exhibit flowers great part of the 


winter, and afford plenty of ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. 


They may alſo be ſet abroad in the open air, and 
2 


— 


treated as Annuals; but they generally then flower 
late in autumn, and the ſeeds rarely ripen. The 
ſeeds may alſo be ſown late in the ſummer, and 


the plants treated as Biennials; but then the firſt 


ſort ſhould be preſerved in a temperate ſtove all 
winter; the ſecond will do with any tolerable de- 
free of ſhelter; and the third is hardy enough to 
ive abroad through common winters, if the ſitu- 
ation is dry and well-defended. 

1. A ſiatic Buchnera is titled, Buchnera foliis in- 
tegerrimis alternis, calycibus ſcabris. It grows na- 
turally in Ceylon and China. 

2. African Buchnera is titled, Buchnera foliis 
lanceolatis ſubdentatis, calycitus tomentofis fruftu 
longioribus. Plukenet calls it, Peduncalaris 
AEthiopica, rute canine aſpero & fragili felis. It 
grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

3. American Buchnera is titled, Buchnera ſoliis 
dentatis oppaſitis, florum tubo lævi. Gronovius calls 
it, Cortuſe ſive verbaſei ſpecies, caule non ramoſo, 
floribus violaceis, It grows naturally in Virginia 
and Canada, | | 

Buchnera is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Angioſpermia ; and the charaCtser are, 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, rough, per- 
manent perianthium, divided into live parts. 

2. COROLLA is one petal. The tube is extremely 
long, filiforme, and arched. The limb is ſhorr, 
plane, equal, and divided into five parts; the 
two upper ſegments are very ſhort and reflexed 
the three lower ones are oboval, and nearly equal. 

3. STAMINA are four very ſhort filaments in 
the opening of the flowers, having oblong, ob- 
tuſe antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, oblong ger- 
men, a filiforme ſtyle the length of che tube, and 
an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPICM is an oval, oblong, acumi- 
nared, covered capſule, containing two celis, and 
opening two ways at the top. 

6. SeMINA, The ſeeds are numerous, and an- 
gular. 
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ESIDES the Perennials and Annuals already 
B treated of in their proper places, there are 
me ſpecies of this genus of a ſhrubby nature, 
and which are too tender for our countries, with- 
out protection from the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther. They are called, | 
1. The Shrubby Ox-eye of Jamaica, 
Species. 2. The Bahama Ox-eye. 
3. The Cape Ox-eye. 
4. The African Ox- eye. 
1. The Shrubby Jamaica Ox eye will grow to 
be eight or ten feet high. The leaves are ſilvery, 
Shrubby Hoary, ſoft to the touch, and of different ſizes ; 
though in general they are ſpear-ſhaped, and are 
laced oppoſite on the branches; they grow on 
Pootſtalka, and, what is remarkable, near their baſe 
there is the appearance of two teeth ſtanding up- 
wards. The flowers are produced from the ends 
of the branches in ſcaly cups, and are of a pale- 
yellow colour they; will be in blow in July, and of- 
ten continue to exhibit their bloom until October, 
but never ripen their ſeeds. There is a variety 
of this ſpecies that has very thick, oblong leaves, 
and no teeth to their footſtalks; and alſo another 
with bright deep yellow flowers, and fome others 
of different tinte. | 
2. The Bahama Ox-eye. The ſtalks of this 
Babama, plant are ſhrubby near the bottom, but higher 
they are rather ſucculent; ſeveral of them ariſe 
from the ſame root, and they uſually grow to 
about a yard in height. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſucculent, hoary on both ſides, and grow 
oppoſite to each other on the branches. The 
flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches, on moderately long footſtalks; they 
are large, and of a bright yellow colour; they ap- 
pear in July, and will af continue their ſuc- 
ceſſion until October, but their ſeeds are ſeldom 
brought to perfection. There is a variety of this 
ſpecies with ſhining green leaves; and another 
with very narrow leaves, and flowers growing on 
ſhort footſtalks. 2 
Cope, 3. Cape Ox-eye. The ſtalks of this plant are 
of a ſhrubby nature, and will grow'to about a 
yard high. The leaves are very narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, recurved, ſlightly indented, and are 
placed oppoſite on the branches. The flowers 
are produced from the tops of the branches in 
leafy cups; they will be in blow in July, and 
often continue the ſucceſſion for two or three 
months. | e nt 
and Af. 4. African Ox-eye. The talks of this plant are 
can Ox. ſhrubby, and will grow to about à yard high. 
eye The leaves are ſpear- ſnaped, entire, and are 
&!cribed. placed alternately on the branches. The flowers 
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P. XXXII. 


BUPHTHALMUM, OX-EYE. 


are produced from the tops of the branches in 
July, and, like the others, will often continue 
ſome months in bloom. Wi | 
The propagation of all theſe ſorts is by plantin 
the cuttings in ſmall pots, filled with light, ſandy, 
freſh earth; July is the beſt month for that pur- 
| E As ſoon as this is done, the pots muſt 
e ſet in the Green-houſe where no ſun can come 
at them. I here they will readily ſtrike root; and 
when you perceive this, you muſt ſet them 
abroad in a ſhady part of the garden, but not un- 
der the drip of trees, plunging the pots up to the 
rims in the natural mould: In this ſituation they 
muſt be frequently watered, and in October muſt 
be removed into the Green-houſe, During the 
winter, they muſt have very little water afforded 
them; and in the ſummer they muſt be ſhifted 


tender plants. Here they muſt, be watered of- 


the roots are liable to rot by much moiſture, In 
October they muſt be removed into the Green- 
placed where they can enjoy as much as 
poſſible. * 

1. The Shrubby Jamaica Ox-eye is titled, 
Buphthalmum foliis oppoſitis lanceolatis, petiolis bi- 
dentatis, caule fraticeſo. Dillenius calls it, Afte- 
riſcus fruteſcens, leucoji foliis ſericeis & incunis; 
Plumier, Corona foliis 3 lychnidis folio car- 
noſo, ork lues; Plukenet, Chryſamibemum ex in- 
ſulis Caribæis, leucoji incanis & ſericeis folits craſſis ; 

and Sloane, Chry/anthemum ſruticoſum maritimum, 
foliis glaucis oblongis, flere luteo. It grows naturally 
in Jamaica and Virginia. | 

2. Bahama Ox- eye is titled, Buphihalmum foliis 
oppoſutis lanceolatis uirinque tomentoſis edentulis inte- 
gerrimis, caule fruticoſo. Dillenius calls it, Aſte- 
riſcus fruteſcens, leuceji foliis viridibus & ſplenden- 
tibus; Moriſon, Chryſanthemum Bermudenſe, folio 
rigida viridi; Plukenet, Chryſanthemum Bermu- 
denſe, leucoji virentibus foliis craſſis; and Plumier, 
Corona foliis fruteſcens, laureole folio, flore luteo. 
It grows naturally in the Bahama Iſlands. 

3. The Cape Ox-eye is titled, Bupbibalmum 
foliis oppoſitis lanceolato- lincaribus recurvis denticu- 
lato- ciliatis, calycibus acute foliofis, caule ſuſfruticiſo. 

It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. African Ox-eye is titled, Buphthalmum foliis 
alternis lanceolatis integerrims, caule ſuffruticoſe. 
Vaillant calls it, Aſteriſcus Afer, imo calyce non fo- 
lioſo ; and Plukener, Chryſanthemum Africanum, a/- 
teris facie, imo flore non folioſo, capitulis duris. Ir 


grows naturally at the 4 ape of Good Hope. | 
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houſe as. before, in which they muſt 1 be 
un 


8 Culture. 


into larger pots, and placed abroad with other 


ten, but not with too great a quantity at a time, for 


Title 5. 
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B UPLE UR U M. HARE'sE AR: 


T H E Green- houſe ought not to be without 
two ſpecies of this genus, called, 
1. The Shrubby Cape Hare's Ear. 
2. The Shrubby Hairy Ethiopian Hare's Ear. 
1. The Shrubby Cape Hare's Ear will grow 
to about ſix feet high, and the ſtalk is woody and 
branching. The leaves are of different forms; 
thoſe in the ſpring are decompounded, being com- 
pdſed of many plane lobes, that are finely divided; 
| theſe fall away, and are ſucceeded in the ſummer 
by long, narrow, angular, trifid, ruſh-like leaves, 
which are produced in cluſters from the joints, 
The flowers grow from the ends of the branches in 
ſpreading umbels; they are ſmall, and of an her- 
baceous colour; they will be in blow in July, 
and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 
2. The Shrubby Hairy ZXthiopian Hare's Ear. 
This plant grows with a ſhrubby, branching 
' ſtalk to the height of about five or ſix feet. The 
leaves are oblong, indented, hairy, downy un- 
derneath, and een the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers are ſmall, and are produced from the 


extremities of the branches in umbels; they will 


be in blow in July or Auguſt, and are ſucceeded 
in Autumn by oblong, channelled ſeeds. 

The moſt expeditious way of propagating theſe 
ſorts by is planting the cuttings, Theſe muſt be 
ſet in pots filled with light, freſh earth, in April, 
and the pots muſt be immediately plunged into a 
moderate hotbed : Art this time they muſt be well 
watered, which ſhould alſo be carefully repeated 
every day; they mult be conſtantly ſhaded in the 
middle of the day, until they have taken root; the 
glaſſes muſt be raiſed to give them air, and when the 
weather is mild, entirely taken away. They will 


thus be hardened to the open air; and when they 
have ſtruck good root, and all danger of ba wea- 
ther is over, they may be taken up, and plunged 
up to the rims in a ſhady part of the kitchen gar- 
den, but not under the drip of trees, In October 
they muſt be ſet in the Green-houſe, with other 
tender plants ; in the ſpring they muſt have large 
pots, be ſet abroad, and managed like them, 
They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds. Tlieſe 
ſhould be ſown in pots, ſoon after they are ripe, in 
the autumn; the pots muſt be removed into ſhelter 
during the continuance of hard froſts in the win- 
ter, and in the ſpring muſt be plunged into a gen- 
tle hotbed, Your ſeeds will then ſoon come up; 
and when they are of a ſize to tranſplant, each 
ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate ſmall pot. On this re- 
moval, they ſhould 8 the aſſiſtance of a mode- 
rate warmth; and when they have taken root they 
muſt be hardened by degrees to the air, and muſt 
afterwards have the ſame management as the 


cutti 75 

1. The Shrubby Cape Hare's Ear is titled, 
Bupleurum fruteſcens, foliis vernalibus decompoſitis 
planis inciſis, æſtivalibus filiformibus angulatis trifi- 
dis. Van Royen calls it, Bupleurum foliis radicali- 
bus pinnato-incifis, caulinis faſciculatis tetragonis; 
and Burman, Bupleurum fruteſcens, foliis ex uno 
puncto plurimis junceis tetragonis. It grows na- 
turally at the Cape of Good — 

2. Shrubby Hairy Ethiopian Hare's Ear is 
titled, Bupleurum fruteſcens, 12 amplexicaulibus 
dentatis ſubtus villofis. Burman calls it, Perfoliata 
foliis oblongis finuofts ſubtus incanis. It grows na- 


| rurally in Æthiopia. 
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9 Þ HE tender ſpecies of this genus are, 

1. Papillary Cacalia. 

2. Anteupborbium. 

3. Kleinia, or Lavender-leaved Indian Cacalia. 
4. African Tree Groundſel. 

1. Papillary Cacalia. The ſtalk of this is large, 


Papillary,, thick, fleſhy, and divides irregularly into a few 


Anteu- 


ea 
ium. 


branches. The leaves come out all around the 
ſtalks, and poſſeſs the remarkable property of 
falling off from their footſtalks, leaving thoſe, 
however, ſtill faſtened to the main ſtem, which 
appears guarded by them all around: They are 
long, narrow, and very ſucculent; and the foot- 
ſtalks being thick and ſtrong, and remaining on 
the plan tafter the leaves are fallen, cauſe a 
ſingular look. 

2. Auteupborbium. This is ſo called from 

I 


the quality it 2 which is ſuppoſed to be 
contrary to the Eupborbium. It ſends forth 
many ſucculent ſtalks from the root, which di- 
vide, without order, into others that are ſmaller. 
The leaves are oval, oblong, flat, ſucculent, and 
grow alternately on footſtalks, under each of 
which a triple line is drawn, and continued on 
along the branches. I have never ſeen the 
flowers of either of theſe ſorts. 


3. Kleinia, or Lavender: leaved Indian Cacalia. Kleiniaor 
By ſome gardeners this is called the Cabbage tree; Larerdes. 
by others the Carnation- tree. The ſtalks are thick, ne. 
fleſhy, ſucculent, ſwell between the joints, S0 


The Letcribed. 


and divide irregularly into a few branches. 
leaves are long, narrow, of a glaucous colour, 
grow all around the branches without order, 
and, as they fall off, leave the impreſſion or mark 

| on 
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ſmall umbels from the ends of the branches; 
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on the branches where they growed, which al- 
ways continues. The flowers come out in large 
cluſters from the ends of the branches ; they are 
of a faint carnation colour, come out in Auguſt, 
and will often continue in ſucceſſion near 
three months, but are not ſucceeded by any feeds 
in our gardens. 

4. African-tree Groundſel. The ſtalks of this 
are round, ſtrong, ſhrubby, ſucculent, branch- 


- ing, and grow to about ſeven or eight feet 


high. The leaves are very thick, fleſhy, ſpear- 
ſhaped, * compreſſed, powdered, and 
when broken emit a viſcous juice, of the ſmell 
The flowers are produced in 


their colour is white; and they chiefly make 
their arance the latter end of the ſummer, 
though they ſometimes ſhew themſelves in winter, 
and early in the ſpring. 

The culture of all theſe ſorts is eaſy. 
Take the cuttings off in any of the ſummer 
months, and let them lie until the wound 1s 
healed; then plant them in pots, filled with 
ſandy, poor earth; they will readily grow, and 
in the autumn muſt be removed, into the glaſs- 
caſe, with other ſucculent plants, or ſet under 
an hot-bed frame, in which they will do very 
well. In ſummer they ſhould be always ſet 
abroad in a well-ſheltered ſituation, and mult be 
now and then watered, it the weather ſhould 
pore dry; but in the winter, they ſhould have 


little or no water, as it has a great tendency to 


dpeciez. 


cauſe them to rot at that ſeaſon. 
The cuttings are generally ten days, or a fort- 
night after they are taken off, before the wounds 
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are healed ſufficient for planting z but if thoſe of 
the firſt, third, -and fourth fort are kept out of 
the ground, they will grow. "SEATS 

Theſe, being the largeſt growing kinds, muſt 
be ſhifted, as there is occaſion, into pots of a 
larger ſize; any time in the ſummer is a 
ſeaſon for the work, and the ſoil can hardly be 
too ſandy and poor. 

1. Papillary Cacalia. 
caule fruticoſo obvallato ſpinis petiolaribus truncatis. 
In the Hertus Cliffort. it is termed, Kleinia caule 
carnoſo, petiolis ſruncatis obvallato. Dillenius calls 
it, Cacalianthemum caudice papillari. It grows 
naturally in Æthiopia. 

2. Anteuphorbium. This is titled, Cacaſia caule 
frutiteſo, foltis ovato-oblongis, petiolis baſi lined tri- 
plici deduftis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Kleinia foliis carnofis planis ovato-oblongis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine and others call it, Aute-Eupbor- 
tium. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. | 

3. Lavender-leaved Indian Cacalia. This is 
titled, Cacalia caule fruticoſo compeſito, foliis lan- 
ceolatis planis, petiolorum cicatricibus obſoletis, In 
the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Neinia foliis lan- 
ceolatis planis, caule lævi ventriceſo. Dillenius calls 
it, Cacalianthemum folio nerii glauco; and Caſpar 
Bauhine, Frutex Indie orientalis, lavendule folio. 
It grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands. 

4. African Groundſel-tree is titled, Cacalia 
caule fruticoſo, foliis compreſſis, carnaſis. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Kleinia foliis carnofis 
lanceolatis compreſſis, caule tereti, Comme- 
line calls it, Senecio Africanus arboreſcen:, ficoidis 
folio & facie, It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 
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CACTUS, MELON THISTLE. 


N our Green-houſes is found only one ſpecies 
of this genus, commonly called, Indian Fig. 


The plant. It is compoſed of a multitude of articulations, 
deſcribed, joints, or branches, which are looſely diſpoſed, 


Culture, 


and in old plants ſpread every way ; they are of an 
oval figure, compreſſed, fleſhy, knotty on the 
ſurface, where there are ſituated a few ſhort, 
briſtly ſpines, which ſoon fall off. The flowers 
are mmm from the ſides and upper parts of 
theſe articulations, or branches, ſitting on the 
germen; they are of a pale-yellow colour, ap- 
pear in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by 
oblong, prickly, purpliſh fruit, which ſometimes 
ripens in our gardens. | * 
This is propagated by planing the joints, or 
branches, ſingly in pots 
earth; any of the ſummer months is a proges ſea- 
ſon for the work. When they are taken off, they 
ſhould be laid by a few days to dry; and 
after they are planted, they may be ſet abroad in 
any part of the garden, and at the end of autumn 
may be removed into ſhelter, with the hardieſt 
of the Green-houſe plants: From time to 


time they muſt be ſhifted into larger pots, as 


led with light, ſandy 


they require it; and the branches ſhould be 


trained up to proper ſticks thruſt down for 
Vor. II. 


107 


| their ſupport, - otherwiſe they will lie on the 


ground, and frequently ſtrike root at the joints. 
This ſpecies is hardy, and requires only to be 
protected from froſts in this climate; for which 
reaſon, when a ſufficient number of theſe plants 
is obtained, a ſhare of them may be ſer abroad 
in ſome dry, warm, ſandy, or rubbiſhy well- 
ſheltered places, to take their chance of the 
weather, as it ſhall happen. 


This is titled, Cacalia -7;qea, 


This ſpecies is titled, Cactus articulato-profifer Titles. 


laxus, articulis ovatis, ſpinis ſetaceis. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Caus compreſſus ar- 
ticulatus ramoſiſſimus, artitulis ovatis; Pink ſetag 
ceis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ficus Indica, folio 
ſpinoſo, ſruftu majore; and John Bauhine, * 
tia vulgo berbariorum. It grows naturally in Vir- 
ginia, Peru, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 


Cactus is of the claſs and order Tcoſandria Mo- 
nogynia; and the characters are, 


Claſs and 
order in 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubular, con- the Liu- 


cave, deciduous perianthium, fitting on the ger- 
men, and covered with ſeveral ſquamoſe leaves 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of numerous, 


obtuſiſh petals, the outer ones being the ſhorteſt, 
and the interior largeſt and connivent. 
5 A 


3. STAMINA 


Syſtem, 
The cha- 
broad, racers. 
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green colour, but they are pale underneath, and 


Culture. 
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3. STAMINA are numerous awl-ſhaped fila- | receptacle, a cylindrical ſtyle the length of the 


ments, inſerted. in the calyx, having oblong, 
erect anthere. 
4. PrsTiLLuM conſiſts of a germen below the 


ſtamina, and a capitated, multifid ſtigma. __ 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oblongiſh, umbilicated 


berry, containing one cell, 
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C ALEN DU LA MARIGOI b. 


F this genus are two ſpecies, which require 
O a little protection from the inclemencies 
of our winters, called, 

1. The Graſs eaved Marigold. 

2. The Shrubby Marigold. 

1. Graſs-leaved Marigold is a perennial plant, 
which puts forth ſeveral tufted — near the 
root, in the manner of Thrift. From theſe 
heads grow numerous long, narrow, graſs- like 
leaves, ſome of which are ſlightly indented, but 
the greateſt part of them are entire. From 
among theſe leaves the flower-ſtalks ariſe ; they 
are naked, half a foot or nine inches long, and 
the top of each is terminated by a fair flower. 
This is about the ſize of the common Marigold ; 
the rays on the outſide are purple, but of a 

ure white within ; and the center of the flower 
15 of a purple colour. They come out in April 


and May, but the roots will often continue to 
produce flowers the greateſt part of the ſummer 


and autumn; they cloſe in evenings and in 


rainy weather, and are never ſucceeded by good 


ſeeds in our gardens. 


2. Shrubby Marigold. The ſtalks of this are 
woody, but ſlender, and not ſtrong enough to 
ſupport the plant in an upright poſition. The 


branches alſo are weak and hang down, and the 
length of the whole 
The leaves are oval; ſome of them are indented, 
others entire; their upper ſurface is of a ſhining 


grow on 'ſhort, flat footſtalks. The flowers 


are produced from the tops of the branches on 


ſhort, naked footſtalks; the rays are purple on 
the outſide, white within, and the center of the 
flower is purple: They come out early in ſum- 
mer, continue the ſucceſſion of bloom until 


lant is about ſeven feet. 


autumn, and frequently produce good ſeeds, 


which are heart-ſhaped and flat. 

The firſt ſort is propagated by dividing the 
heads, and planting each in a ſeparate pot, filled 
with light, freſh earth. If this work be done 
either in the autumn or the ſpring, the beſt way 
will be to plunge the pots up to the rims in a 
moderate hotbed ; but if it be performed in the 
ſummer, they will ſoon ſtrike root, if ſet in a 
ſhady part of the Green-houſe; from whence they 
muſt be removed into the open air, as ſoon as 
you. find they are in a growing ſtate : They alſo 
may be plunged up to the rims at firſt in the 
common mould, and covered with hand-glaſles ; 


l_— 


| 


* 


| 


by all which ways they are eaſily encreaſed. In 
the autumn they ſhould be removed into the 
Green: houſe, and placed where they may have as 
much air as poſſible. They are tolerably hardy, 
and want only to be protected from frofts : 
Much wet alſo is injurious to them; which ſhould 
caution the Gardener to give it them but ſparing- 
ly, eſpecially in the winter ſeafon, _=_ 

This fort ſometimes produces good ſeeds, 
When this happens, ſow them in the autumn in 
pots filled with good, light earth ; place theſe in 
a well-ſheltered 'warm fituation all winter, and 
in the ſpring plunge them into a moderate hor- 
bed: This will readily bring up the plants. At 
this time all-weeds muſt be cleared off, they muſt 
have as much air as poſſible, and now and then 
a {mall ſprinkling of water; after that they muſt 
be inured to the open air; and when they are of 
a ſize to tranſplant, each ſhould be ſet in a ſepa- 
rate pot, and the phants ſhould be managed as 
the ſlips. 5 

The ſecond ſort is propagated by planting of 
the cuttings in pots filled with light, undunged 
earth. Theſe ſhould then be well watered, and 
plunged up to the rims in the ſhade, watering 
mult be repeated as often as dry weather makes 
it neceſſary, and in a little time they will ſtrike 
root. In the autumn, when they are to be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, they ſhould be 
placed where they can have as much free air 
as poſſible ; for the plant is tolerably hardy, and 
requires protection only from the keenneſs of 
our froſts. 

1. Graſs-leaved Marigold. 
Calendula foliis linearibus ſubintegerrimis, caule 
ſubnudo. Van Royen calls it, Calendula folits 
linearibus denticulatis & integerrimis; Herman, 
Calendula Africana, foliis gramineis rarius dentatis 
aureis ; Boerhaave, Caltha Africana, foliis cyoct 
anguſtis, florum petalis externe purpuraſcentibas, 
internè albis; Plukenet, Calendula Africana ſur- 
refta, reriſmarini folio, Vaillant, Dimorphotheca 
fatices folio; and Commeline, Bellis Africana, 
florum pediculis foliofis, foliis anguſtis & integris. 


It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 


2. Shrubby Marigold. This is titled, Calen- 
dula foliis obovatis ſubdentatis, caule fruticiſo. 
Van Royen calls it, Calendula foliis obverſe ovatis 


denticulais, caule perenni. It grows naturally at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
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This is titled, Titles. 
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CALL A. AFRICAN AR UI. 
"or. A this genus is a beautiful ' ſpecies called, following they may be tec "hs otted fin I; 
2 Sweet Calla, or African Mum. 12 and Wan ed as the offsets. It ſo Lenetaly ur 
DB The root is tuberous, fleſhy, brown without, | years before theſe plants can be brought to 
delcribed- White within, tender, and poſſeſſed of ſeveral | flower from ſeeds, which makes this method 


Culture, 


time for taking 


Flower 
Ceſcribed. 


thick, fleſhy fibres. The leaves are large, arrow- 
headed, but nevertheleſs ſomewhat heart-ſhaped, 
waved on their edges, pointed, and of a gloſſy 

en colour, The ſtalk is upright, firm, 
mooth, and two feet high. The flowers are 
ax yrs from the tops of the ſtalks in a yel- 
owiſh club, iſſuing from a ſpatha in the manner 
of our common * or Wake - Robin; the in- 
ſide of the ſpatha is white; the flowers are ex- 
tremely ſmall, Nr and of a muſky fra- 
grance, eſpeci in evenings; they appear in 
May, and 4 Katie by rouhdiſh, fleſhy, 
red berries, which ripen in Auguſt, 

T':is plant is eaſily propagated by offsets from 
the root, which it produces in abundance ; the beſt 
them off is September, when 
the ſtalks decay. They ſhould be then planted 
ſingly in pots filled with good light earth, and 
may be ſet in ſome ſheltered place, until 
the end of autumn; when they ſhould be taken 
into the houſe, with the hardieſt Green-houſe 
plants. 

: It is alſo 8 by ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be 
fown in pots or boxes filled with light earth, 
ſoon after they are ripe. The pots or boxes muſt be 
fet under a hotbed frame, or taken into the Green- 
houſe in the winter, to protect them from froſt ; 
and in the ſpring the plants will come up. 
They muſt be then frequently, tho' ſparingly 
watered, and ſet abroad in the ſummer; and 
when the leaves are decayed, muſt have a little 
mould ſifted over them. In the winter they muſt 
be ſtationed in the Green-houſe, where they 
muſt have but very little water, which is apt to 


18 a very ſhort ſimple ſtyle, and an acu 


rot them at that ſeaſon : In Auguſt or September 


hardly worth practiſing, unleſs when offsets are 
no ways to be obtained. After a good ſtock! of 
theſe plants is raiſed, a ſhare of them may be 
ſet abroad in ſome dry, warm, well: ſheltered 
place, for they are tolerably hardy, and in ſuch 
ſituation they will frequently live through our 
winters. n 8 


This ſpecies is titled, Calla foliis ſagitrato- cor- Titles. 


datis, fpatha cucullatd, ſpotlice ſupernt maſculo. 
Commeline calls it, Arum Athiopicum, albo 
odorato moſi bum olente; and Micheli, Arum 
Americanum, ari vulgaris facie, foliis carnoſis. 
It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 8 


* 
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Gynandri * 
2 4 Claſs 


Calla is of the claſs ah we 
Polyandria;, and the characters are, and order 
in the 


1. Cal vx. 
large, oval, heart-ſha * 
manent, and N on the upper part. The 
ſpadix is digitiforme, ſimple, erect, and covered 
with the fruQtifications. n 
2 CoroLLa. There is none. 

3. Srauix A are ſome permanent, compreſſed, 
truncated filaments, intermixed with e 
mens, and the length of the piſtils, having 
ſimple, truncated, ſeſſile antherze.- of 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, obtuſe 


v4 * 


igma. 
5. PerICARPIOM is a globular, four-cornered, 
pulpy berry, containing one cell. D | 
6. SEMINA. The eds are few, 


| oblong, 
cylindrical, and obruſe at both ends, Yes 
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CAM PAN UL A. BE LL-F LOW E R. 


TEE more tender ſpecies of this genus are, 

1. American Bell-Flower. 

2. Canary Bell-Flower. 

3. Shrubby African Bell-Flower. 

1. The American Bell-Flower is rather a Bien- 
nial plant, it uſually dying after it has flowered z 
but as it often puts out off: ſets from the bottom, 


| 


and is too tender to live abroad through our win- 
ters, I grant it a place in the Green-houſe, The 
ſtalks are branching, and will grow to about a foot 
and half high. The leaves are heart and ſpear- 
ſhaped are rigid, crenated, grow on ciliated foot- 
ſtalks, and have a membranaceous border. The 


| flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 


on 
3 


The ſpatha is monophyllons, Linnzan 


inted, patent, per- Syſtem. 
» OR. az. The cha- 


racers. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Varketics. 


Culture. 


on long footſtalks; they are bell-ſhaped, and 
compoſed of five parts, and at the bottom of each 
is a conſpicuous nectarium; they appear in July 
and Auguſt, and ſeldom ripen their ſeeds in 
England. | 

he Varieties of it are, 

The Single White. 

The Single Blue. 

The Double Blue. 

They are eaſily raiſed by ſowing of the ſeeds 
in May. Theſe muſt be procured trom the places 
where they naturally grow. All ſummer keep 
them clean from weeds, and water them ſparingly; 
and in September plant each of them in a ſepa- 
rate pot filled with light, freſh, and undunged 
earth. Shade them until they have taken root; 
and in October remove them into the Green- 
houſe. In the ſpring. ſet them abroad, with the 
other plants ; and when they ſhoot up for flower- 
ing, nip, off ſome of the ſtalks to make them 
ſpread at the roots. In July, Auguſt, or Sep- 
tember take off the off. ſets, plant them in pots, 
and manage them as the ſcedlings. 


This method mult always be practiſed for the 


Canary 
Bell- 
Flower 


deſcribed, 


Culture. 


double ſort; though the beſt way, if vou can 
have the-conveniency of getting the ſeeds, is to 
keep up your ſtock of plants that way; for they 
always flower ſtronger, and are more beautiful 
than thoſe that have been raiſed from oft-ſets taken 
from old roots. 

2. Canary Bell- Flower. The root of this plant 
is thick, fleſhy, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. 
The ftalks are round, tender, of a pale-green co- 
lour, ſend forth ſeveral branches from the ſides, and 
will grow to ſeven or eight feet high. The leaves 
are haſtated, indented, and grow oppoſite on 
footſtalks at the joints. The flowers are large, 
and they grow from the joints of the ſtalks, hang- 
ing downward ; they. are of a fire-colour, marked 
with ſtreaks of a browner red; they appear in 
Auguſt, and will often continue the ſucceſſion of 
hy all winter, : 

t is propagated by parting of the roots, in 
July, * —— the Make , Theſe roots 
are very tuberous, and plentifully emit a milky 
juice; ſo that after the off. ſets are taken off, 
_y muſt be laid in an airy place a few days to 
heal, otherwiſe there would be great danger of 
their rotting. When the wounded parts are 
ſkinned over, let each off-ſet be planted in a pot 
filled with light, ſandy, rubbiſhy earth. Shade 
them until they have taken root; and if the 
weather ſhould prove very dry, now and then 
give them a ſmall ſprinkling of water; but 
let this be done with moderation, for too much 
wet at firſt will rot the roots, 

In Auguſt the plants will ſhew themſelves in a 
flouriſhing ſtate. When the cold dews come on 
in September, it would be proper to ſet the plants 


| 


| 


under an hotbed-frame in nights, letting them 
always be uncovered in the day-time. When 


they are grown too large for this, remove them 


into the Green-houſe, or into a glaſs-caſe; in 
theſe places they ſhould have as much free air as 
poſſible, and ſhould be frequently, though very 
ſparingly at a time, watered. In the ſpring they 
ould be ſet abroad, with other tender plants, 
when more water muſt be granted them. In 
June the ſtalks will decay, when watering muſt be 
wholly omitted until the middle or end of Au- 
guſt, at which time they will ſhoot up afreſh, 
3. Shrubby African Bell-Flower. The-ſtalks 
of this plant are woody, and branching. The 
leaves are very narrow, awl-ſhaped, and not much 


Shrubby 


African 
Bell. 


unlike thoſe of Heath. The flowers are blue, Fiower 


ard are produced from the wings of the branches 
on long footſtalks; they are ſucceeded by cap- 
ſules ot five cells, containing the ſeeds, ; 
| Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on 
a moderate hotbed, in the ſpring. When the 
plants come up, they muſt have as much free air 
as poſſible, to prevent their drawing weak, and 
mult have water frequeatly. As the weather will 
permit, they muſt be hardened more and more 
to the air. When they are of a ſize to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould be ſet in ſmall pots filled with 
light, ſandy earth; and the pots ſhould imme- 
diately be plunged into a ſecond hotbed. The 
plants ſhould be well-watered and ſhaded, until 
they have taken root; when they are ſufficiently 
hardened to the air, they may be ſet abroad, 
with other tender plants, and removed with them 
into the Green-houſe, in October. 

1. American Bell-Flower is titled, Campanula 
foliis cordatis lanceolatiſque, petiolis ciliatis, floribus 
ſecundis, corollis quinquepartitis planis. Van Royen 
calls it, Campanula caule rameſo, foliis linguiformi- 
bus crenulatis, margine cartilagines; Herman, 
Campanula minor Americana, foliis rigidis, fore 
cæruleo patulo; and Dodart, Trachel;um Ame- 
ricanum minus, flore carules patulo. It grows 
naturally in Penſylvania. 

2. Canary Bell-Flower is titled, Campanula 
capſulis quinquelocularibus, foliis haſtatis dentatis 
Cee peticlatis, In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, 

ampanula foliis haſtatis dentatis, caule determinante 
folicſo. Plukenet calls it, Campanula Canarienſis 
regia, five medium, radice tuberoſd, foliis finuatis 
cefiis atriplicis emulis ternis circum caulem ambien- 
tibus, flore amplo pendulo : colore flammeo rutilante. 
It grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands. 

3. Shrubby African Bell-Flower is titled, Cam- 
panula capſulis quinquelocularibus columnaribus, caule 
fruticoſo, foliis lineari-ſubulatis, pedunculis longiſſimis, 
Herman calls it, Campanula Africana, eri cæ folio, 
flore ceruleo patulo. It grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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CANNA INDIAN FLOWERING REED, 


HERE are three diſtin& ſpecies of this 


genus, called, | 
1. Common Indian Flowering Reed. 


Specie®* 2. Narrow-leaved Indian Flowering Reed. 
3. Glaucous Canna, | 
1. Common Indian Flowering Reed. The root 
— is tuberous, thick, and fleſhy. The leaves are 
Flower- broad in the middle, but narrow at the baſe, 


jog Reed pointed, ribbed, and of a pale-green colour. The 
deſcrided. {talk is round, upright, jointed, and grows to 
three or four feet high. The flowers are produced 
from the tops of the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes; they 
are of different colours in the different varieties ; 
they appear in June and July, and ripen their ſeeds 
in the aurumn. 
The varieties of this ſpecies are, 


Varietier. Scarlet Canna. 

Red Flowering Canna. 

Yellow Canna. 

Spotted Canna. | | | 

2. Narrow-leaved Indian Flowering Reed. The 
— root of this plant is ſlender, but fleſhy and tube- 
Indian rous. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, nervoſe, and 


Flower- grow on footſtalks. The ſtalks are round, ſuc- 
ing Reed culent, tender, and grow to about a foot high. 
wege The flowers are produced in ſpikes from the tops; 
they appear in fone and July, and ripen their 

ſeeds in the ge 

eie. The varieties of this ſpecies are, 

5 The Red Canna. « 

The Yellow Canna, 

3. Glaucous Canna. The root is very thick, 
tuberous, Knotty, and ſends forth many fleſhy 
fibres, which ſtrike deep into the ground. The 
leaves are very long, ſmooth, and of a fine glau- 
cous colour. The ſtalks are upright, round, ſoft, 
of a pale- green colour, and grow to ſeven or eight 
feet high. The flowers are produced in ſpikes from 
the tops of the ſtalks, and are of a pale-yellow 

colour; they appear in June and July, and ripen 
their ſeeds in the autumn. 

Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in a 
hotbed, in the ſpring. When the plants are fit 
to remove, they mult be ſet in ſmall pots, and 
be again plunged into a hotbed. Here they muſt 
be watered and ſhaded, until they have taken 
root; muſt then be hardened to the open air, 
and ſet abroad in ſome warm, well-ſheltered 
place, where they may remain until the end of 
October, when they may be taken into the Green- 
houſe. About the middle of May following, a 
ſhare of the plants may be ſet in a warm border, 


Glaucous 
Canna 


deſcribed. 


Culture, 
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being careful to diſturb the roots as little as poſ- 
_ and they will then flower the ſummer fol- 
owing. nor 

Theſe plants are alſo propagated rting of 
the — but the lang ſed d on — 
leſs frequent, and are always of inferior beauty to 
the ſeedlings. e 

1. Common Indian Flowering Reed is titled, 
Canna foliis ovatis utrinque acuminatis nerveſis. 
In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Canna ſpatulis bi- 
floris. Caſpar Pauhine calls it, Arundo Indica la- 
tifolia; and Rhumphius, Cannacorus.' It grows 
naturally in Africa, Aſia, and America. 

2. Narrow-leaved Indian Flowering Reed 1s 
titled, Canna foliis lanceolatis petiolatis nervoſis. 
In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Canna foliis lan- 
ceolatis petiolatis. Moriſon calls it, Arundo In- 
dica florida anguſtifolia. It grows naturally in 
America. | 

3. Glaucous Canna is titled, Canna foliis petio- 
latis lanceolatis enervibus. In the Hort. Cliff. it is 
ſimply termed, Cannoides. Dillenius calls it, 
Cannacorus glaucophyllus, amplicr2 flore, iridis pa- 
luſtris facie. It grows naturally in Carolina, 

Canna is of the claſs and order Monandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 

I. Cal rx is a perianthium, compoſed of three 
ſmall, erect, ſpear- ſnaped, coloured, permanent 
leaves. 

2. Cool LA is one petal, divided into fix 
parts. The ſegments are ſpear-ſhaped, and co- 
aleſce at their baſe; the three exterior ſegments are 
erect, and larger than the calyx; the three inte- 
rior ſegments are larger than the exterior ones; 
and two of them are erect, the other reflexed. 

There is a petaloide nectarium the length and 
ſhape of the petals, divided into two parts; the 
upper ſegment being riſing, the lower revo- 
luted. 

3. STAMINA. There is never a filament, but 
a linear anthera, growing to the margin of the up- 
per ſegment of the nectarium. 

4. P15TILLUM conſiſts of a rough, roundiſh 

ermen ſituated below the calyx; one enſiforme 
liyle the length and figure of the petal, growing 
to the antheriferous nectarium; and a lincar 
ſtigma, adhering to the edge of the ſtyle. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, rough co- 
ronated, triſulcated, trivalved capſule, contain- 
ing three calls. 

6. Semina, The ſeeds are few, and globular, 
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Culture. 


Species. 


Capraria 
of Cura- 
ao, 


and jama- 
ica Sweet. 
weed de- 
ſcribed. 
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CAPPARIS, The 


HERE are ſeveral tender ſpecies of this 
genus; but there is one which will live in 
the Green-houſe, and even abroad, in mild win- 


ters, on old walls and rubbiſhy places, called, the 


Caper Shrub. The ſtalks are woody, three quar- 
ters of an inch thick, branching, and armed with 
ſhort, crooked ſpines, The leaves are roundiſh, 
ſmooth, entire, and 
footſtalks. The flowers are produced ſingly on 
long footſtalks, are large, of a white colour, and 


row alternately on ſhort 


very beautiful, they are ſucceeded by fleſhy, 


oval berries, containing the ſeeds, which ſeldom 
ripen in England. 
The flower-buds of this ſhrub, gathered and 
ickled before the petals are expanded, are the 
E uſed in ſauces. 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds; which muſt 
be ſown in pots filled with light, rubbiſhy earth. 


In the ſpring it will be proper to plunge the pots 


into a moderate hotbed to bring up the feeds, 
which otherwiſe frequently remain unactive two 
years, When the plants are three inches high, 
each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot; and if 
they are aſſiſted by a moderate warmth of dung or 
tanners bark, they will more ſpeedily take root. 
After that, they may be ſhifted at pleaſure ; either 
into larger pots, turning the mould out with the 
roots, to be preſerved in the Green-houſe; or a 
part of them may be ſet upon old walls, ruins, or 
rubbiſhy places, where they will ſurvive our tem- 
perate winters, and frequently continue many 
years. It may alſo be propagated by layers, per- 
tormed on the young branches, in the manner 
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CAPRARIA, SWEET-WEE D. 


"FI: HERE are two ſpecies of this genus 
which are ſometimes tought after to enlarge 
extenſive Collections, called, 

1. Capraria of Curagao. 

2. Capraria of Jamaica, or Jamaica Sweet- 
weed. 

1. Capraria of Curagao. The ſtalk of this plant 
is ligneous, angular, and grows to about two. feet 
high, The leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
upright Speedwell, are ſmooth, and grow alter- 
nately on the branches, The flowers are pro- 
duced from the wings of the leaves in Auguſt, 
two only growing together; their colour is white, 
and they are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
our gardens. 


2. Jamaica Sweetweed, The ſtalks of this 


XL. 


CAPER SHRUB. 


practiſed for layering carnations ; but theſe are 
generally two years before they ſtrike root, 

Trees alſo are annually. imported from Italy 
with oranges, &c. but, by being long out of the 
ground, ate with more difficulty made to grow, 
and are generally of inferior beauty to thoſe raiſed 
from ſeeds in our own gardens. by 

The Caper Shrub is titled, Capparit peduntulis Tice, 
ſolitariis unifloris, ftipulis ſpinofis, foliis annuis, cap- 
ſulis ovalibus. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, 
Capparis aculeata. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ca 
paris ſpinoſa, frutiu minore, folio rotundo; allo, 
Capparis folio acuto; and Boccone, Capparis Sicu- 
la, duplicatd ſpind, folio acuto. It grows naturally 
on old walls, and in rubbiſhy places, in Italy, and 
moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe; allo 
in the Faſt. : | 

Capparis is of the claſs and order Pelyandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, Claſs 

1. CaLyX is a coriaceous perianthum, divided gg 


* 


into four oval, concave, gibbous parts. 3 
2, Cokol LA is four large, obtuſe, patent pe- Sylem. 
tals. The cha · 


3. SrAM VNA are numerous, filiforme, patulous Qtr. 
filaments, with oblong, verſatile antherw. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a pedicellated ger- 
men, without any ſtyle, but an obtuſe, ſeſſile 
ſtigma. | 

5. PerICaRPpiuM is a fleſhy, pedicellated berry, 
containing one cell. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, and 
kidney-ſhaped. 


XLI. 


plant are erect, hexangular, and ſend forth 
branches alternately. The leaves arc narrow, 
eared, ſerrated, and grow by threes round the 
branches, The flowers grow fing:y from the 
wings of the leaves, in Auguſt; and are ſucceeded 
by oblong, conical caplules, full of very ſmal!l 
ſceds. 

The firſt ſort is propagated by cuttings, in the 
months of Auguſt or September. Theic ſhovid 
be ſet in pots, plunged into a bark bed, and be 
ſhaded and watered. In a little time they wil 
ſtrike root, and ſoon become good plants. 

But the beſt way to raiſe both the kinds is to 
ſow the ſeeds early in March, in a mo-erate hot: 
bed. When the plants are three inches high, they 
| ſhould be planted in pots filled with light, rich 
earta, 


Culture. 
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earth; and they muſt then be plunged up to the | Brown calls it, Phelypea erefta, foliis ſeſſilibus 
rims in a ſecond hotbed. Here they muſt be | anguftis auritis ad apicem ſerratis oppoſitis five ver- 
ſhaded and conſtantly watered, eſpecially the ſe - zicillatis, floribus fingularibus alaribus; and Sloane, 
cond fort, which in Jamaica grows in places that ¶ Veronica caule hexangulari, foliis ſatureje ternis ſer- 
are frequently overflowed. When the heat of the | ratis. It is a native of Jamaica. | 
ſecond bed is abated, you will do well to givethem Capraria is of the claſs and order Didynamia Claß and 
a third, which will cauſe them to flower earlier, and, | Angiaſpermia; and the characters are, order 
the more effectually to enſure their ſeeds, they 1. Car xx is an oblong, monophyllous perian- in the 
ſhould be removed into a glaſs-caſe, or be ſet in the | thium, divided into five narrow, erect, diſtant, N 
Green-houſe, near the windows, where they may | permanent ſegments. | . 
have all the advantages of the ſun and air, and 2. CoROLLA is a ſingle bell-ſhaped petal, cut racters. 
be ſcreened only from wet weather, ſhould it | into five oblong ſegments, of which the two up- 
happen. permoſt ones are more erect. 

Titles, 1. Capraria of Curagao is titled, Capraria foliis 3- STAMINA. The filaments are four, awl- 


. 'T: HIS ſpecies riſes with a ſhrubby, branching | 
The plant 


deſcribed, Jegyes are ſword-ſhaped, long, finuated, indented, | another winter, ſome of them may be turned out | 
rickly, and embrace the falk with their baſe. into the open air, in a warm well-ſheltered place, 
he flowers are yellow, and grow in large, fcaly, where they will bear the cold of our common 1 
prickly heads at the ends of the branches; they | winters ; whilſt the others, remaining in the 4 
come out in July, but are never ſucceeded by | Green-houſe, will be not only ornamental to [ 
gaod ſeeds in our gardens. The whole plant js | that place, but afford freſh ſlips for a ſucceſſion, | 
very ſtrongly and diſagreeably ſcented. : in caſe thoſe that are ſet abroad ſhould be de- | 
Calla. . It is propagated by planting the ſlips in pots | ſtroyed. 


alater nis, floribus geminis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is 
termed, Capraria- foliis alaternis, corollis quinque- 
fais. Herman calls it, Capraria Curaſſavica ; 
Commeline, Gratiolæ affinis fruteſcens Americana, 
foliis agerati five veronice erefte# majoris, and 
Plukenet, Lyſmachie Peruvianæ affitiis Americana 
procumbens, ononidis vernæ fruteſcentis, folio glabro. 
It is a native of Curagao. 

2. Capraria of Jamaica is titled, Capraria foliis 
ternis dentatis, floribus ſolitariis, ramis alaternis. 


ſl ped, inſerted into the baſe of the corolla, and 
are ſhorter by half than the corolla. The two 


under ones are rather the ſhorteſt, and all of them 


have cordated antheræ. 

4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a conical germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and an 
equal, . bivalve, . cordated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, conical, bilo- 
cular capſule, compreſſed at the point. 

6. SeMINA. The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh, 
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CARTHAMUS, SHRUBBY BASTARDSAPFFRON, 


ſtalk, to about eight or ten feet high. The 


filled with light, ſandy, freſh mould in the ſpring. 
The pots ſhould be then plunged up to the rims 
in a moderate hotbed, and the plants ſhaded and 
watered until they have taken root. From this 
time they muſt be hardened by degrees to the air; 
and when they are in a good growing ſtate, they 
may be removed from the bed, and plunged up 
to the rims in a ſhady part of the kitchen garden, 
but not under the drip of trees. Here they may 
remain until October or the beginning of No- 
vember, when they ſhould be removed into the 


Green-houſe, with other hardy plants of that 


nature, 


—m_— 


In the ſpring they ſhould be ſhifted into larger 
pots; and after they have been in the Green houſe 


The ſlips will grow, if planted in pots in July 


or Auguſt, and then ſet in a ſhady part of the 


Green-houſe. When they have taken root they 
muſt be removed into the open air, plunging the 
pots up to the rims in a ſhady place, where they 
may remain until the time they are to be removed 
into the Green-houſe. 


The Shrubby Baſtard Saffron is titled, Cartha- Ties, 


mus foliis enfiformibus ſinuato-dentatis. Vaillant 


calls it, Carthamoides lutea altiſſima & ſætidiſſima; 
and Tournefort, Cnicus Hiſpanicus arboreſcens fa. 
| tidifſimus. It is a native of Spain. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Species. 


Deſerip- 
tion of 
Ca 
Phillyrea 


and Cape 
Cherry, 


Culture. 


The plant 
deſetibed. 


Culture. 


. 


1. 


HERE are two ſpecies of this genus wor- 
thy of a place in the Green-houſe, called, 
1. Cape Philhyrea. 
2. Cape Cherry, Maurocenia, or Hottentot 
Cherry. | 
1, Cape Phillyrea is a beautiful. Evergreen, 
and riſes with a woody, branching ftem to eight 
or ten feet high. The leaves are oblong, ſerrated, 
of a dark-green colour, a thick ſubſtance, and 
grow on ſhort footſtalks on the branches. The 
flowers come out from the ſides of the branches 


in ſmall cluſters, are of a whitiſh colour, appear 


in July, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, 
which are firſt greeniſh, but afterwards of a red 
colour in the autumn, 

2. Cape Cherry, Maurocenia, or Hottentot 
Cherry, riſes with a woody, branching ſtem to 
ten or twelve feet high. The leaves are nearly 
oval, entire, rigid, evergreen, and grow on ſhort 
footſtalks on the branches. The flowers come 
out in ſmall cluſters from the wings of the leaves, 
are ſmall, of a whitiſh colour, appear in July, 
and are ſucceeded by large, roundiſh, red fruit, 
as big as a ſmall cherry, containing the ſeeds, 
which ſometimes ripen in the winter. 

Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds on a hoe in the ſpring. When the 
plants are fit to remove, each ſhould have a ſepa- 
rate pot, which ſhould be again plunged into a 
ſecond hotbed. Here they muſt be watered and 
ſhaded until they have taken root, and be enured by 
degrees to the open air; and when this is effected, 
and the heat of the bed is abated, they ſhould be 
taken out and . up to the rims in a ſhady 
part of the garden. Here they may ſtand until the 
middle of September, when they ſnould be re- 
moved to a ſituation where they may receive the 
morning's ſun. The beginning of October they 
ſhould be ſet under a ſouth wall, where they may 
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have the benefit of the ſun all day; and about 
the end of that month muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe, and treated as other tender plants. 

They are alſo increaſed by layers. This work 
ſhould be performed on the young ſhoots in the 
{pring; and when they have ſtruck good root, 

ey muſt be taken off, be potted ſeparately, and 
managed like the ſtronger ſeedlings. 

1. Cape Phillyrea is titled, Caſſine foliis oblongis 
ſerratis. Dillenius calls it, Phillyrea Capenſis, 
folio celaſtri ; Burman, Celaſtrus foliis ſubrotundis 


Titles, 


dentatis, flore ac fruflu racemoſo; and Seba, Fru- 


tex AMibiopicus, alaterni foliis. 
rally in Ethiopia. 

2. Cape Phillyrea, Maurocenia, or Hottentot 
Cherry, is titled, Caſſine foliis ſubovatis integerri- 
mis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Mauro- 
cenia. Petiver calls it, Ceraſus Capenſis, fruftu 
rubro, folio fere obtuſo; Dillenius, Frangula ſem- 
pervirens, folio rigido ſubrotundo; and Plukenet, 
Ceraſus Africana, foliis plerumque in ſummo ſinua- 
tis, fruftu rubro, It inhabits Ethiopia. 

Caſſine is of the claſs and order Pentandria Tri- 
gynia;z and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a ſmall, obtuſe, permanent peri- 
anthium placed below the calyx, and divided into 
five parts. 

2. CoROLLA is divided into five ſuboval, ob- 
tuſe, ſpreading ſegments, which are larger than 
thoſe of the calyx. | 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped, patent fila- 
ments, with ſimple antheræ. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a conical germen 
ſituated above the calyx, without any ſtyle, but 
three reflexed, obtuſe ſligmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, trilocular 
berry, umbilicated with the ſtigmas. 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are ſingle, and nearly 
oval. 


It grows natu- 
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XLIV. 


CEANOTHUS, NEW-JERSEY THE A. 


N the Green-houſe muſt be ſtationed, African 

Ceanothus. 

The ſtem is woody, rough, covered with a 
dark- coloured bark, grows to be ten feet high, 
and ſends forth ſeveral weak, purpliſh branches, 
which hang downward. The leaves are oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, ſmooth, and of a ſhining- 
green colour. The flowers come out from the 
ſides of the branches in July, are ſmall, of a 
greeniſh colour, and are not ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England. : | 

It is propagated by laying down the young 


ſhoots 1n pots filled with good, light earth, and 
placed commodiouſly for the purpoſe. 

It is alſo raiſed by planting of the cuttings. 
Theſe ſhould be ſer, in the ſpring, in pots filled 
with rich, light earth; the pots muſt be then 
plunged up to the rims in the mould of a good 
hotbed, and the plants be conſtantly ſhaded and 
frequently watered until they have taken root. 
When this is effected, they muſt be enured by 
degrees to the open air; and when they are ſuffi- 
ciently hardened, ſhould be ſet abroad in a ſhady, 
warm part of the garden, Here they may e. 
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Linnezan 
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Species. 


Pytacan- 
tha- 


leaved, 


Box- 


leaved, 


and 
Myrtle- 
leaved 
Celallrns 


deleribed. 


Culture. 


until the autumn, when they ſhould be removed 


into the houſe with myrtles, and other hardy 
Green-houſe plants. They muſt from time to 
time be ſhifted into larger pots, as their ſizes re- 
quire it; and this, except watering at proper 
intervals, is all the trouble they will cauſe ; for 
they are very hardy, and want only to be protected 
from froſts. | 
The beautiful, ſhining leaves of theſe plants 


| 


ſerrate folio. 


make a pleaſing and ſtriking appearance in the 
Green-houſe in the des a and it is chiefly 
on their account that the ſpecies is coveted, 

African Ceanothus is titled, Ceanothus foliis lan- 
ccolatis enervits, ſtipulis ſubrotundis. 
tus Cliffort. it is termed, Celaſtrus inermis, foliis 
lanceolatis obtuse ſerratis petiolatis appendiculatis. 
Commeline calls ir, Alaternoides Africana, lauri 
It grows common in Ethiopia. 
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CRELASTRUS 


G 2 HE more tender ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. Pyracantha - leaved Celaſirus, Athio- 
pian Boxthorn, or African Berberry. 

2. Box-leaved Celaſiras. 

3. Myrtle-leaved Celaſtrus. 

1. Pyracantba-leaved Celaſtrus. The ſtalks 
are woody, irregular, covered with a brown 
bark, ſend forth ſeveral taper branches from the 
ſides, and grow to about a yard or four feet high. 
The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, for the moſt 
part pointed, and of a 1 colour; 
they come out without order from the ſides of 
the branches, and continue all the year. Ihe 
flowers come out from the ſides of the branches 
in cy moſe bunches, are of a whitiſh-green colour, 
and are ſucceeded by beautiful, red, oval, three- 
cornered capſules containing the ſeeds. 

2. Box-leaved Celaſtrus. The ſtalks are ſlen- 


der, weak, ligneous, aſh - coloured, jointed, 


branching z ſend forth ſeveral angular, whitiſh, 
Jointed branches armed with long ſpines at the 
Joints; and will riſe, if ſupported, to ten or 
twelve feet high. The leaves are like thoſe of 


the Narrow-leaved Box-tree, but longer, and 


come out in cluſters, without order, from the 
ſpines and ſides of the branches. The flowers 
grow from the wings of the branches in cymoſe 
bunches, are of a whitiſh-green colour, and are 
ſucceeded by oval, reddiſh capſules containing the 
ſceds. 

3. Myrtle- leaved Celaſtrus. The ſtalks are 
erect, woody, branching, and unarmed with 
ſpines. The leaves are broad, oval, ſerrated, 
and of a ſtrong green colour. The flowers come 
out in bunches trom the ſides of the branches, 
near the top, are of a white colour, and ſuc- 
ceeded by red caplules, like the former. 

All theſe plants are raiſed from the ſeeds, 
which frequently lie in the ground until the ſe- 
cond ſpring before they come up. They mult, 
therefore, be ſown in pots ſoon after they are 
ripe; and if no plants come up in the ſpring, 
the pots muſt be ſet in a ſhady place during the 
ſummer, and in the winter following be ſtationed 
in a. warm well-ihelrered ſituation. The fpring 
after this the plants will come up in plenty, when 
they ſhould be kept clean from weeds, watered 
in dry weather, and, as the days get long, and 
the heat increaſes, be removed into a ſhady place. 
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Here they may ſtand all ſummer, and in the 
autumn mult be ſet in the Grecu-houſe. The 
ſpring following each plant ſhould be ſet in its 
own ſcparate pot, which ſhould be plunged up to 
the rim in a ſhady border, to keep the mould 
cool about the root. About the end of October 
they mult be removed into the Green-houle with 
other hardy plants, and the ſpring following be 
ſet abroad with them, and managed accordingly. 

They are alſo propagated by cuttings, Thele 
ſhould be planted, carly in the ſummer, in pots, 
which ſhould be removed into a ſhady part of 


the Green-houſe, the windows being open. Here 


they will ſoon ſtrike root; and when once this is 
effected, they muſt be taken out, or they will 
loon grow yellow and draw weak. When taken 
out of the Green-houſe, they muſt be ſet up to the 
rims in a ſhady border; where they may remain until 
October, and be then removed into the houlc, 
and managed like the ſeedling plants. 

They are alſo propagated by layers. If the 
young ſhoots of any of the kinds be laid in the 
mould in the ſpring, they will have ſtruck root 
by the autumn following; when they may be 
taken off, planted ſeparately in pots, and ma- 
naged like the cuttings, and ſtrong lecdling 
plants. 

If a perſon has plenty of theſe plants, he may 
venture a few of them abroad in a warm well- 


| ſheltered place, or he may train them up againſt 


a warm wall ; where they will live through our 
common winters, if matted in froſts, and be 
very beautiful. 

1. Pyracentha-leaved Celaſtrus is titled, Cela/- 
trus ſpinis nudis, ramis teretibus, folits aculis. 
Commeline calls it, Lycium AEthiopicum, pyra- 
canthe folis; and Plukenet, Euonymo affinis Allie 
opica, Hcii foliis & aculeis, fruftu euonymi. It 
reſides in Ethiopia. 

2. Box- leaved Celaſtrus is, Celaſtrus ſpinis fo- 
liofis, ramis angulatis, ſoliis obiuſis. Plukenet 
calls it, Lycium Portoricenſe, buxi folits ang uſtio- 
ribus. It grows in /Ethiopia. 

3. Myrtle-leaved Celaſlrus is, Celaſtrus iner- 


mis, foliis ovatis ſerrulatis, floribus racemeſis, caule 


erecko. Sloane calls it, Myrtzifelia arbor, foliis 
latis ſubrotundis, flore albo, It grows naturally 
in Virginia and Jamaica. 


N. 
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In the Hor- Tiles, 


Titles, 
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Tit 
CERATONTIA, The CAROB TREE, or Sr. JOHN'; 
BREAD. 
Cl 
E are at preſent acquainted only with one air, and but little water in winters; but muſt be i 
ſpecies of this genus, called, the Carob | regularly watered when they are ſet abroad in L 
Tree, or St. John's Bread. hot weather in ſummer, . 
The ſtem is woody, thick, firm, divides into When theſe trees are grown up they are tole. u 


The plant numerous ſpreading branches, and grows to be 
deſcribed. twenty or thirty feet high. The leaves are ever- 
n, long, and pinnated ; the pinnæ being 

arge, thick, firm, and of a duſky-green colour. 

The flowers are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, and, 


rably hardy, will bear the cold of our common 
winters in the open air; and conſequently a ſhare 
of them may be ſer abroad in dry, warm, well- 
ſheltered places. 

Ceratonia is of the claſs and order Polygamia Clas 


in the countries where the tree naturally grows, Polyoecia; and the characters are, and order 
are ſucceeded by large, eſculent, compreſſed I. Males. L the 

pods, which are of a brown colour when ripe. 1. Cal vx is a large perianthium divided into og 

This ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which | five parts. The cha. 
S caſily be procured from Italy and the ſouthern 2. CokolLA. There is none. raters, 


parts of Europe. They ſhould be ſown in the 
ſpring in pots on a hotbed ; and when the plants 
are three inches high, they ſhould be planted ſepa- 


3. STAMINA are five very long, awl-ſhaped, 
patent filaments, with large, didymous antheræ. 
II. Females. i 


rately in other pots filled with light, rich earth. 
Theſe muſt be alſo plunged up to the rims in a 
hotbed, and the plants watered and ſhaded until 
they have taken root. When this is effected, 
they muſt be hardened by degrees to the open 
air, and then ſet abroad in ſome warm well: ſhel- 
tered place; where they may remain until the 
middle or end of October, as the weather hap- 
pens, and be then taken into the Green-howls, 
with other plants of the like nature. They muſt 
from time to time be ſhifted into larger pots, as 
often as they ſhall require it; have much free 


t. Cal vx is a perianthium divided by five tu- 
bercles. 

2. CoroLLa. There is none. 

3. P1s5TILLUM conſiſts of a fleſhy germen with- 
in the receptacle, a long, filiforme ftyle, and a 
capitated ſtigma, 

4. PerIcarPiuM is a large, obtuſe, com- 
preſſed pod, divided by tranſverſe partitions, and 
full of ſweetiſh pulp. 

5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle in each par- 
tition, roundiſh, compreſſed, hard, and gloſiy. 
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T H1S genus at preſent conſiſts only of watered at intervals, have as much air as the 
one ſpecies, called, the Dwarf Palm, or | weather will permit, and, when they are too 


Palmetto. cloſe, muſt be thinned, taking out the weakelt 


n The root is ſpreading. The leaves are elevated | plants, As they increaſe in ſtrength, they muſt 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


on footſtalks like our common Fern, are flat on 
one fide, convex on the other, and armed with 
ſpines. At firſt they are cloſed or ſhut up like a 
tan, and afterwards ſpread open, when they are 
ten, twelve, fourteen, and ſometimes ſixteen or 
eighteen inches long, and near a foot broad; 
they have many foldings like a fan, and are finely 
ſerrated on their edges. Among theſe ariſes the 
ſpadix for the ſupport of the flowers, which iſſue 
from a ſpatha: Theſe fall away without being 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 

This ſpecies is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in pots 
filled with light, ſandy earth, and plunging them 
up to the rims in a hotbed of tanner's bark. 
When the plants come up they mult be ſlightly 


be hardened to the open air, and in the autumn 
be taken into a good Green-houſe, where the 


warmeſt ſtation mult be afligned them. The 


ſpring following they muſt be potted ſeparately, 
be plunged into a hotbed to forward their growth, 
and atcerwards hardened to the open air; when 
they may be ſet abroad in ſome warm, well-ſhel- 
tered place, and in the autumn be taken into the 
Green-houſe as before. If there is the conveni- 
ence of a ſtove, the ſeedlings are belt preſerved 
there for a winter or two, until they get ſtrength. 

It is allo propagated by parting the heads from 
the main root, planting them in pots, and 
plunging them into a bark-bed, like the ſeedlings, 


| when they are ſeparately ported, Thele will rea- 


dily 
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375 
b dily grow ; but they are always of inferior beau- 2. CoroLLa is divided into three oval, coris 
ty to thoſe plants that have been raiſed from | aceous, erect, acute parts, which are inflexed at 
ceds. the top. | | oy 
The Dwarf Palm is titled, Chamerops frondi- 3. STamina are fix awl-ſhaped, compreſſed 
Titles Bu palmatis plicatis, Ripitibus ſpinofis. Caſpar | filaments, which cohere at their baſe, and have 
Bauhine calls it, Palma minor; John Bauhine, | linear, didymous anther, faſtened to their inte- 
Palma humilis, ſ. Chameriphes, Dodonzus, Cha- rior (ide. 1 | 2 
mæriphes; and Pontedera, Chameriphes tricarpos 4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of three roundiſh ger- 
ſpinoſa, folio flabelliformi. It grows naturally in | mens, and the like number of diſtinct, perma- 
Spain and Portugal. nent ſtyles, with acute ſtigmas. 
| 5. PerIcarPium conliſts of three globular, 
Claſs Chamerops is of the claſs and order Po/ygamia | unilocular berries, 
nd Dioecia; and the characters are, 6. SEMIN A. The ſeeds are ſingle, and glo- 
2 2 bular. | 
«mu I. Hermaphrodites. Il. Males. 
The cha- 1. CaLyx. The general calyx is compreſſed Theſe are ſimilar to the hermaphrodites, ex- 
nfter and bifid 3 the ſpadix is branching ; the perian- | cept that the ſtamina are not diſtin, and the | 
thium is ſmall, and divided into three parts. | germen is wanting, | 
| 
CH AP... LV | 
| 
CHENOPODIUM, GOOSE-FO0T, | 
| Þ 
THERE is a beautiful ſpecies of this genus, | tings, in the ſpring. Theſe ſhould be ſet in pots; | 
_=_ | T called, The Ever-green Gooſe-Foot. : plunged into a moderate degree of warmth, and | 
The plant The ſtalks are ſhrubby, and divide into a few | Ihaded and watered until they have taken root. 
deſcribed, ſlender branches. The leaves are compoſed of | When they are in a growing ſtate, they muſt be 
numerous, narrow ſegments ; they are beautiful. | hardened by degrees to the open air, and may q 
ly divided, and continue green all the year; and | be then removed to a ſhady ſituation for their 
it is from theſe that the plant derives its chief | ſummer reſidence : Watering mult not be negle&- | 
excellence. For the flowers are ſmall, and are | ed to be given them in this ſtation; and in the | 
adorned with no petals ; they come out from the | autumn they muſt be removed into the Green- 
wings of the leaves, and fit cloſe, hav- | houſe, with other tender plants. 
ing no footſtalks. Their uſual appearance 1s in This ſpecies is titled, Chenopodium foliis multi- Tiles; | 
July or Auguſt, but I have never known them | fidis, ſegmentis linearibus, floribus axillaribus ſeſſi- 1 
ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our gardens. libus. Dillenius calls it, Chenopodium ſempervirens, | 
Culture, It is propagated by planting the flips, or cut- | foliis tenuiter laciniatis. It is a native of Bonaria. 
XESXESOWOOOOUPNEDOUEXKARNERXEDSTRHEDNUNUXDRNXERKESDOUENDODOCED OCONEE | 
G XLIX. 
PCT 
F this genus are, are ſometimes gathered. The ſeeds are ſmall, | 
O 1. Shrubby Capſuliferous Chironia. and are N in an inflated capſule. This is a 
eties. 2. Shrubby Berry-bearing Chironia. very beautiful ſpecies, and worthy of a place in 
Shrubb 1. Shrubby Capfuliferous Chironia. The root | any collection. 5 : 
Capluli. is fibrous, and ſpreading. The ſtalks are woody, 2. Shrubby Berry-bearing Ctironia. Tlie Sh wide 


ferow, but ſoft, round, ſend forth ſeveral erect branches 
from the ſides, and grow to about three feet 

high. The leaves are narrow, ſucculent, ob- 

tule, and a little downy underneath. The 
flowers come out from the ends of the branches ; 

they are large, of a bright-red colour, and have 1 
campanulated cups; they appear in June, and | which time ripe ſeeds from the firſt-blown 
continue in ſucceſſion until October, by which | flowers are ſometimes gathered. The ſeeds of 

time ripe ſeeds from the firſt blown flowers | this ſpecies are lodged in oval, pulpy * 

18 


ſtalk is woody, round, jointed, branching, and Berry. 
three or four feet high. The leaves are narrow, bearivg 
ſucculent, thick, and ſhort. The flowers are Chironia 
produced from the ends of the branches ; they Nane, 
are of a beautiful red colour, appear in June, ; 
and continue in ſucceſſion until the autumn, by 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARD 


Culture. 


Titles. 


This is a very beautiful plant, but the flowers | 


are not fo large as thoſe of the former. 

They are propagated by fowing the ſeeds, in 
the ſpring, in pots filled with light, ſandy earth. 
They muſt be chen plunged into a pretty good 
hotbed of tanner's bark, otherwiſe. there will 
be a chance of their not coming up, they fre- 
quently remaining inactive one year. When 
the plants make their appearance, the mould 
in the pots muſt be kept moiſt, with now and 
then ſprinkling with water; they mult have 
as much air as the weather will permit, to pre- 
vent their drawing weak; and but very little 
water mult be given them, as it will cauſe them 
to rot in that tender ſtate, When the plants are 
two or three inches high, they mult be ſet ſepa- 
rately in-very ſmall pots, filled with light, ſandy 
earth, be ſlightly watered, again plunged into 
the hotbed, and kept ſhaded until they have 
taken root. When that is effected, they muſt be 
hardened by degrees to the open air, and be then 
ſet abroad in ſome warm place, having a ſhelter 
to protect them from the rain, ſhould much hap- 
pen; too much moiſture being deſtructive to theſe 
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| plants. In this ſituation they may remain until 
the autumn, and be then taken into the Green- 
houſe ; or rather, if there be the conveniency, 
placed in an airy glaſs caſe; which habitarion 
they reliſh better than the former, if it can be 
had, As the roots fill the pots, they muſt be 
ſhifted into larger; and about the ſecond year they 


will flower, and fometimes in warm ſcaſons per- 
fect their ſeeds. 


foliis linearibus ſultomentoſis calycibus campaaulatis. 
In the former edition of the Species Planterum 
it is termed, Chironia fruteſcens capſulifera. Com- 
meline calls it, Centaurium minus; Africanum ar- 
boreſcens latifalium, flore ruberrimo; and Burman, 
Centaurium foliis binis oppefitis anguſtis lineari- 
bus, flore mayno rubente. It grows naturally in 
' ZEthiopia. 75 YO" 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is named, Chironia fra- 
teſcens baccifera. Commeline calls it, Centaurium 
minus arboreſcens pulpiferum; and Oldenland 
Centaurium minus Africanum arboreſcens anguſtt> 


| folium, It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM, CORN-MARIGOLD. 


1 E tender ſpecies of this genus are uſual- 
ly called, 


1. Canary Ox-Eye. 
2. African Prickly Daiſy. | 
1. Canary Ox-Eye. This is a branching 


Canary ſhrub, about two feet high. The leaves are 


Ox-Eye 


and 


African 
Prickly 
Daiſy de- 
ſcribed. 


Caltu re, 


narrow, ſucculent, indented, and trifid at the 
extremity. The flowers are produced {ingly 
from the wings of the leaves on naked foot- 
ſtalks; their colour is white, and they much re- 
ſemble thoſe of Camomile ; they come out almoſt 
at all times of the year, and the ſeeds arrive at 
perfection in our gardens. There is a variety of 
this ſpecies, of lower growth, with ſulphur-co- 
loured flowers. 

2, African Prickly Daiſy. This is a branch- 
ing ſhrub, about the- ſame height as the for- 
mer, The leaves are oblong, of a pale-green 
colour, fit cloſe to the branches, are indented on 
their edges, and each ſegment is terminated by a 
ſoft ſpine. The flowers are produced from the 
wings of the leaves on ſhort footſtalks ; they 
are round, even, and the florets, being all her- 
* are deſtitute of rays; they are of 
a deep- yellow colour, come out in June, and 


continue in ſucceſſion until the end of Novem- 
ber, or longer. | 


planting of the cuttings in pots filled with good, 
light earth, in any of the ſummer months; they 
then ſhould be plunged up to the rims in a ſhady 
part of the garden; and the plants muſt be duly 
watered, until they have taken root. When this 
is effected, they may be placed in the nurſery, 
for the conveniency of watering, with other ſmall 
plants of the like nature; or they may retain 
their ſituation until the end of October, when 
they ſhould be removed into the Green- houſe for 
their winter-lodgings. | 
1. Canary 
fruticoſum, foliis linearibus dentato-triſidis. Mori- 
ſon calls it, Chamemelum Canarienſe ceratophyllum 
fruticoſum ,, Ray, Bellis Canarienſis fruteſcens, foliis 
craſſis, pyrethri ſapore ; and Plukenet, Buphthal- 
mum Canarienſe leucanthemum, cotule fetide craſ- 
ſioribus foliis. It grows naturally in the Canary 
Iſlands. 
2. African Prickly Daily is titled, Chry/anth2- 
mum floſculis omnibus uniformibus hermapbrodilis. 
Haller calls it, Tanacetum foliis integris rigidis den- 
tatis, ſcapo unifloro, Vaillant, Balſamita foliis 
agerati; Moriſon, Bellis major ſpinoſa, petalis 
carens, ſeu nuda; Caſpar Bauhine, Bellis ſpinaſa, 
foliis agerati; and Alpinus, Bellis ſpinoſa. Ic 
grows naturally in Africa and Crete. | 


Theſe two forts are eaſily propagated by 
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1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Chfronia fraticoſa, Tides. 


Ox-Eye is titled, Chryſanthemum Titles. 
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Species. 


African 
Linaria- 


leaved, 


Nodd ing 
Airican, 


WR 
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H E tender ſpecies of this genus are of a 
ſhrubby nature, and are uſually called, 

1. African Linaria-leaved Goldylocks. 

2. Nodding African Goldylocks. 

3. Ciliated African Goldylocks. 

4. Rough-leaved African Goldylocks. 

5. Marjoram-leaved Atrican Goldylocks. 


1. African Linaria-leaved Goldylocks. This 
is a branching ſhrub, two feet and an half, ora 
yard high. The leaves are narrow, numerous, of 
a deep, pleaſant green colour; and a kind of mem- 
brane, or appendix, runs from the back of each 
leaf along the ſtalk. The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches, on long, ſlender, 
naked footſtalks; they are of a pale-yellow co- 
lour, come out early in the ſummer, and often 
continue in ſucceſſion until the end of autumn, 
before which time the ſeeds of the firſt- blown 
flowers will be fully ripe. 

2. Nodding African Goldylocks. This is a 
ſmall, ſhrubby. branching plant, about a 
foot and a half high. The leaves are ſhort, nar- 
row, hairy, and recurved. The flowers, before 
they come fully out, nod on one ſide, when they 
are in full blow become more erect, and 


are of a pale-yellow, or ſulphur colour; they 


.  Ciliated 
African, 


Rough- 
leaved 
African, 


and 
Mar- 
joram- 
leaved 
African 
Goldy- 
locks 


deſeribed. 


come out the greateſt part of the year, and ripe 
ſeeds may be gathered about the end of ſummer, 
or autumn. 

3. Ciliated African Goldylocks. This is a 
low, branching, downy ſhrub, about half 
a foot high, The leaves are narrow, ſtraight, 
ciliated, and hoary. The flowers are produced 
from the upper parts of the branches, on naked 
footitalks; they are of a yellow colour, and there 
is often a ſucceſſion of them for many months. 

4. Rovgh-leaved African Goldylocks. This 
is a low, branching ſhrub, about the ſame 
height with the former. The leaves are very 
rough, ſpear-ſhaped, oval, ſerrated, and reflex- 
ed. The flowers are produced from the upper 
Parts of the branches on downy footſtalks; 
they are of a golden-yellow colour, and come 
out great part of the ſummer. 

5. Marjoram-leaved African Goldylocks. This 
is a ſhrub about two feet high. The leaves 
are nearly oval, and grow oppoſite to each other. 
The flowers are produced in bunches from the 
tops of the branches; they come out in the ſum- 


Vor. It, 
108 


| 


mer, and often continue to ſhew themſelves ſora 
long time. 

All theſe plants are eaſily propagated by plant- 
ing the cuttings 1a any of the ſummer months, 
in pots filled with good, light mould. The 
pots ſhould be then fer in a ſhady part of the 
Green-houſe, and well watered; the windows of 
the Green-houſe ſhould be conſtantly open, and 
water muſt be afforded your young cuttings 
every other day, until they have taken root. 


Cultyr#] 


When you find this effected, they muſt be 


brought out of the Green-houſe, and plunged 
up to the rims in a ſhady place; and here they 
may remain, with only watering them now and 
then in very dry weather, until the end of Oc- 
tober, when they may be taken into the houſe: 
with other hardy plants. Theſe plants will live 
abroad through ſome of our mildeſt winters, in 
warm well-ſhelrered places; and this teaches us 
to afford them the cold part of the Green-houſe, 
for they only want to be protected from froſts. 


1. African Linaria-lcaved Goldylocks is titled, Titles, 


Cbryſecoma fruticoſa, foliis linearibus rectis glabris. 
Plukenet calls it, Conyza Atbiopica, flore bullato 
aureo, pinaſtri brevioribus folits læte viridibus; 


and Volkamer, Elichryſum Africanum multiflorum 


tenuifolium fruteſcens. 
Ethiopia. | | 

2. Nodding African Goldylocks. This is 
ticled, Chry/ocoma ſuffruticoſa, folits linearibus 
recurvis ſubſcabris, floribus ante floreſcentiam cer- 
nuts. Commeline calls it, Coma aurea Africana 
fruticans, foliis linariæ anguſtis, major. It is a 
native of Zrhiopia. | 

3. Ciliated African Goldylocks is titled, C- 
ſocoma ſuffruticoſa, foliis linearibus rettis ciliatis, 
ramis pubeſcentilus. Commeline calls it, Come 
Africana fruticans, erice folio. It is a native of 
Ethiopia. 

4. Rough leaved African Goldylocks is titled, 
Chry/ocoma ſuffruticeſa, foliis lauceolato-ovatis re- 
curvis denticulato-ſerraits, pedunculis pubeſtentibus. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Baccharis 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis, caule ſuffruticoſo. 
Dillenius calls it, Conyza Africana tenuifolig ſub- 
fruteſcens, flore aureo. It is a native of Æthiopia. 

5. Marjoram-leaved African Goldylocks is 
titled, Chryſocoma fruticoſa, foliis eppoſitis ob- 
ovalis, floribus faſciculatis pedunculatis. Breynius 


It grows naturally in 


calls it, anus arboreſcens minor, foliis marjoram e. 


It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
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Species. 


Amel- 
loide Ci- 
neraria 


deſcribed, 


Cineraria 
Othonni- 
tes 


deſcribed, 


Flax- 
leaved 
Cineraria 


deſcribed. 


Sonchus- 
leaved 
Ragwort 
deicribed. 


Cy mba- 
laria- 
leaved 
Aller 
deſcribed, 


Creeping 
African 
Raguort 
deſcribed. 
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5 Þ HE more tender ſpecies of this genus are, 
. Amelloide Cineraria. 

2. Cineraria Othonnites, or Shrubby African 
Solidago. 

3. Flax- leav ed Cineraria. 

4. Sonchus-leaved Ragwort. 

5. Cymbalaria-leaved Aſter. 

6. Creeping African Ragwort. 

1. Amelloide Cineraria. The root is fibrous. 
The ſtalks are perennial, rough, jointed, divide 
from the bottom to the top into numerous ſpread- 
ing branches, and grow to about two or three 
feet high. The leaves are oval, rough, ſeſſile, 
of a thick ſubſtance, and grow oppoſite, by pairs, 
at the joints. The flowers come out ſingly from 
the upper parts of the branches on long, naked 
footitalks ; the rays are of a fine blue colour, but 
the diſk or middle is yellow; they appear in ſuc- 
ceſſion the greateſt part of the year, but they ex- 
hibit their greateſt beauty from midſummer until 
the end of autumn; and they ripen their ſeeds, if 
protected from too much wet, very well in our 
gardens. | 

2. Cineraria Othonnites, or Shrubby African 
Solidago. This plant riſes with a ligneous, branch- 
ing ſtalk to the height of about three or four feet. 
The leaves are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, of a thick 
ſubſtance, a lirtle indented on their edges, and the 
footſtalks grow alternately. The flowers come 
out ſingly — the ends and ſides of the branches; 
they are of a yellow colour, appear in ſucceſſion 
great part of the ſummer, and are ſucceeded by 
tmooth, narrow ſeeds, crowned by long down. 

3. Flax-leaved Cineraria. The ſtalks are ten- 
der, ligneous, and two or three feet high. The 
I-aves are narrow, very much like thoſe of Flax, 


and come out without order all over the plant. 


The flowers are produced {ingly from the top of 
the plant on footitalks; they are of a yellow co- 
lour, and continue to ſhew themſelves from about 
midſummer until the end of autumn. 

4. Sonchus-leaved Ragwort. The ſtalk is 
thick, upright, full of pith, and about a yard 
high. The leaves are large, imooth, ſinuated 
on their edges, and embrace the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The flowers come out from the ends and 
ſides of the ſtalks near the upper part; they arc 
large, and of a fine purple colour; they appear 
in July and Auguſt, and ripen their feeds in the 
autumn. 

5. Cymualaria-leaved After. The ſtalk is up- 
right, herbaceous, and about a foot high. The 
lower leaves are lyrated, but the upper ones are 
lobed like thoſe of the Maple-tree, and embrace the 
ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers are produced 
ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks ,. they are of a 
yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 
ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 

6. Creeping African Ragwort. The ſtalks are 
herbaceous, round, branching, hairy, weak, grow 
to be five or ſix feet long, and unleſs ſupported 
lie on the ground, The leaves are kidney-ſhaped, 
roundiſh, and many of them are lubed or indented 
in the manner of Ground ivy. The flowers are 
produced from the ends of the branches in looſe um- 
bels; the rays are of a fine pale-yellow, bur the flo- 


— 


Africana. 
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they appear great part of the ſummer, and ſome- 
times all winter, and are ſucceeded by narrow 
quadrangular feeds, crowned with down. 


All theſe forts are beſt raiſed from ſeeds. But Culture, 


as in wet ſeaſons theſe do not always ripen, the 
beſt way will be to cover a ſufficient number of 
flowers with glaſſes, to keep them from the wet, 
the more effectually to procure good ſeeds in the 
autumn. The feeds ſhould be kept in a dry room 
until April, and ſhould then be town in the open 
ground in beds of rich, light, fine earth. In 
Jene, the plants will be of a proper fize to re- 
move, when they ſhould be taken up with a ball 
of carth to each root, and ſet in pots. The pots 
muſt be plunged up to the rims in a ſhady 
part of the kitchen garden, where they may re- 
main until the end of October, and then be ſet in 
the Green-houſe, or under a hutbed frame, tor 


their winter lodging. 


They are alſo raited by ſlips, or cuttings. Theſe 
may be ſet in common mould, in any of the 
ſummer months; the beds ſhould be hooped, the 
plants covered with mats, and duly watered un- 
til they have taken root. When they are in a 
growing ſtate they ſhould be ſet in ſeparate pots, 
plunged up to the rims in a ſhady part of the gar- 
den, and in the end of October removed under 
ſhelter tor their winter lodging. They require 
little water in winter, but in ſummer ſhould have 


Pony of it, and the flowers will be larger and 


etter coloured. They are valuable for their long 
flowering, as many of them will continue the ſuc- 
ceſſion trom about midſummer until the end of 
autumn, and even in winter will not fail to adorn 
the Green-houſe with their finely radiated flowers 
at that ſeaſon, when, though leaſt expected, they 
are always moſt welcome. 

1. Amelloide Cineraria is titled, Cineraria pe- 
dunculis unifloris, foliis cppeſitis ovatis, caule ſufri- 
ticoſo. Vaillant calls it, oolidago Africana frute- 
ſcens cerulea, hyperid foliis plerumgue conjugatis ; 
Ray, Aſter Africanus frute/cens ramus, floribus 
cæruleis, feliis oppoſite minims, caulibus & ramulis 
in pedunculos nudes excuntilus. In Miller's Dictio- 
nary it is termed, Aſter cœule ramoſo ſcabro perenni, 
foliis ovalis ſeſſilibus, pedunculis nudis unifloris. It 
is a native of the Cape of Good I ſope. 

2. Cineraria Othgunites, or Surubby African 
Sclidago is titled, Cineraria pedunculis uniſlor is, fe- 
liis oblongis indiviſis ſubdiniatis petiolatis alternis 


nudis. Vaillant calls it, Salidage Afra ſiuieſcens, 
feltis craſis dentatis. It grows naturally in A- 
Irica. 


3. Flax - leaved Cinerarig is titled, Ciueræria pe- 
dunculis niifleris, foliis ſparſis, caule ſrulicoſo. Ir 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Sontbus-lcaved Rag wol t is titled, Cineraria 
foliis amplexicaulibus ſinuatis diſfarmibng. Breynius 
calls it, Jacelæa ſonchi folio, fore purpures amplo, 
It is common at the Cape of Goo! 
Hope. 

5. Cymbaleria-leaved After is titled, Cineraria 
ſoliis Iyratis : impari reniformi denticulato, cailiits 
Jummis ainplexicaulibus lovetis integris. Kay Cats 
it, Aſter flore luteo, f6iio cynidalarie; allo, Aller 


Africanus miuimus monanthos titeus, foliolis anz. 


iets in the diſk are of adark dee p-yellow colour; | /ofs minimis aceris ſnrm fore cubalgri; and 


2 Vaillant, 


Titles. 


* . 
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Cape Ciſ- 


tus de 


forts, in caſe a ſevere winter ſhould put a period 


Vaillant, Jacobæa Afra geranii columbini folio. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Creeping African Ragwort is titled, Cine- 
raria pedunculis ramofis, folits reniformibus ſuborbi- 
culatis ſublobatis dentatis petiolatis. In the Hort. 


Cliff. it is termed, Solidago foliis reniformibus ſub- 
orbiculatis dentatis. Commeline calls it, Jaco- 
za Africana, hedere terreſtris folio, repens. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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CISTUS, 


HEN the ſhrubby ſpecies of this genus , 
are recommended for the Shrubbery, it is | 
to be underſtood, that the ſoil muſt be naturally 
dry, and the ſituation well- defended; otherwiſe 
there will be little chance of many of the forts 
ſurviving a hard winter. This has occaſioned 
many, whoſe ſituation is cold, moiſt, and expoſed, 
to treat all, or moſt of the ſhrubby ſpecies, as 
Green-houſe plants. I agree with them in their 
conduct, and always chooſe to have a plant or 
two of the tendereſt kinds, let the firuation be 
what it will, in the Green-houfe, to preſerve the 


to thoſe whoſe habitation is in the open air. 
Fs the ſorts already deſcribed, we will here 
add, 


þ 


| 


The Cape Ciſtus, or Rock Roſe. This is a 
branching ſhrub, about four feet high. The 


1 


LIII. 


ROCK ROSE, 


leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, trinervous, indented; 
and are placed on ſtrong, ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the tops and ſides of the 
branches on ſlender footſtalks; they appear in 
July and Auguſt, but their ſhew in a hot day is 
ſoon over; there is a ſucceſſion of them, how- 
ever, for a long time, but they ſeldom ripen their 
ſeeds in our gardens. 

This ſort is raiſed like the other ſpecies already 
deſcribed. It is too render to bear the cold of 
our winters, therefore muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe in November, with other plants of 
the like conſtitution, 

The Cape Ciftas is titled, Ciftus arboreſcens, ex- 
tipulatus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis petiolatis trinerviis 
denticulatis utringue nudis. It grows naturally at 
the Capeof Good Hope. 
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THE three celebrated fruits of this genus 


are, | 

1. T he Orange. 

2, The Lemon. 

3. The Citron. 

Old authors have treated of theſe ſpecies as 
diſtin genera; but their characters all agree, 
and ſpecitic differences only are to be found be- 
tween them. Nay, ſo great an affinity is there 
between the Citron and the Lemon, that they are 
with good reaſon adjudged to be varieties only of 
one ſort. 

In our orchards we find a multitude of kinds 
of the Apple, the Pear, the Plum, &c. Nature 
has been wonderfully bountiful in the profuſion 
of the valuable ſorts ſhe has beſtowed upon us 
for uſe. Each of theſe ſeveral tribes, however, 
has its own particular title, which comprehends 
all its varieties, ſor there is ſtrictly but one Ap- 
ple; ſo it is with the Orange, the Lemon, &c. 
In the countries where they naturally grow, and 
in ſuch climates as ſuit their natures, they are 
cultivated in amazing plenty; and are found 
growing for uſe, as apple trees, &c. are in our 


gardens. There they are often raiſed from ket- 
nels, without any other art to bring them to 


is no wonder then that there is found as great a 
variety of theſe ſorts of fruits, as there is amon 
thoſe in our fruit-gardens, When a valuable 
ſort is obtained from the ſeeds in that manner, it 
is propagated with great ſedulity by the curious, 
or thoſe who make a trade of the profefiion; as 
we are eager after a new fort that is valuable, to 
add to our catalogue of fruits. From theſe we 
receive new forts, though we have nothing like 
the variety of ſorts that is to be found in foreign 
countries; neither is it at all neceſſary, as they 
will not bear our winter air, and great art and 
trouble mult be uſed to bring them to tolerable 
perfection. A few of the principal varieties of 
each ſort may be ſufficient for our purpoſe, and 
aſſuage our thirſt after curioſities of this nature. 
The principal ſorts of Oranges which we have 
in our Green-houlſes are, 
1. The Common Seville Orange. 
2. The China Orange. 
3. The Large Indian Sweet Orange. 


4. The 


Culture; ; 


Title; 


erfection than what Nature beſtows them. Ir | 


Principal 


ſorts. 
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Sorts de- 
ſctibed. 
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4. The Smaller Indian Orange. 

5. The Turkey Orange. 

6. The Pumpelmoes, or Shaddock, 

7. The Nutmeg Orange. 

8. The Horned Orange. 

9. The Hermaphrodite Orange. 

10 The Double-flowered Orange. 

11. The Curled-leaved Orange. 

12. The Silver-ſtriped-leaved Orange. 

13. The Gold-ſtriped-leaved Orange. 

1. The Common Seville Orange is the hardieſt 
of all the ſorts, grows to be the handſomeſt tree, and 
ought to be the molt cultivated in our gardens, 
2. The China Orange is tender, liable to caſt its 
fruit with us, and when managed 'with the ut- 
moſt art, ſo as to be brouglit to the greateit perfec- 
tion our climate will admit of, is at beſt but a 
very bad fruit, and vaſtly inferior to the worſt of 
thoſe we receive from abroad. 3, 4. The Indian 
Sweet Oranges are itill more tender, and a few 
plants of each fort may be ſufficient for curioſity. 
5. The Turkey cauſes variety by its long, nar- 
row leaves; 6. The Pumpelmoes, or Shaddock, 
by its large fruit; 7. The Nutmeg, as being a 
dwarf, and producing its leaves and flowers in 
cluſters; 8. The Horned Orange from the ſin— 
gularity of its fruit, it dividing into parts, 
and the rind expanding in the manner of horns. 
9, 10, I1, 2, 13. '1heſe are remarkable, with 
reſpect to their flowers and leaves, by the pro- 
perties their names indicate. 

A few of all theſe forts ſhould be had to enrich 
a collection; though the Seville Orange is the 
chief fort to be depended upon for a fair ſhow of 
healthy trees and good fruit, Their ſtation muſt 
be in the hardicit part of the Green-houſe, whilſt 
the others muſt occupy the warmeſt places. 
When any one is wanted for a foom in the houſe, 
the Nutmeg Orange is beit for the purpoſe, not 
only on account of its being a dwarf, and the 
leaves and flowers being produced in a beauritul 
manner, but alſo becauſe they are finely ſcented ; 
inſomuch that you will be continually regaled by 
thoſe agreeable ſweets, which are continually 
emitted from their fragrant flowers. 

Theſe being the principal forts of Oranges, let 
us proceed to the different kinds cf 

2, The Lemon. This plant, like the Orange, 
nav Apple, Pear, &c. may be multiplied without 
end, by ſowing of the ſceds; and in the hot parts 
of the world the multitude of torts is amazingly 
great. In our gardens the principal kinds at pre- 
lent are, 

The Common Sour Lemon. 

The Sweet Lemon. 

The Sour Lemon, called the Lime. 

The Sweet Lime. 

The Indian Sour Lemon. 

The Indian Sweet Lemon. 

The Imperial Lemon. 

The Pear-ſhaped Lemon. 

The Lemon called Adam's Apple. 

The Furrowed Lemon, 

The Childing L.emon. 

The Cluſtered Lemon. 

The Double flowered Lemon. 

The Silver ſtriped-leaved Lemon. 

1 he Gold-ſtriped-leaved Lemon. 

I heſe are the principal kinds of Lemons we are 
at preſent poſſeſſed ot. The common tour forts 
are ſuperior to all the others; the ſweet kinds are 


Jittle eſteemed; and the ſingularities peculiar to 


the other different forts force them under our pro- 
tection on that account, though in general their 
fruit is ſmall, and the juice they attord is very 
little. 


3. The Citron, Theſe plants are further va- 


| 


* 


| 
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rieties of the Lemon; or rather, the Lemons are 
varieties of the Citron, The fruit of the Citron- 
tree is chiefly uſed for ſweetmeats; and is made 
to anſwer ſeveral culinary purpoſes, as well as to 
enrich the deſert on the table at ſuch ſeaſons of 
1 year when moſt fruit is ſcarce and of little 
value. 8 


Formerly it was uſed for the cure of ſtinking 
breath, The Parthians, among whom this tree 
flouriſhed in great perfection, being remarkable 
for that diſorder, found great benefit by chewing 
the ſeeds, the flowers, and the rind cf this fruit. 

It was alſo held to be a ſovereign remedy againſt 
poiſon, and to effectually expel all venom 
contracted from the bite of the molt deadly fer- 
pents. 

The accounts which writers in former eges 
have given us of the virtues of this fruit are very 
wonderful ; and the utmoſt admiration is excited 
from the relation of their well-atteſted ſtories. 

Virgil beautifully deſcribes this tree and its 
virtues in the following lines : 

Media fert triſtes ſuccos tardumqgue ſaporem 

Felicis mali: quo non præſentius ullum 

(Pocula fi quando ſave inferere nodercæ, 

Miſcuerunique herbas, et non innoxia verba) 

Auxilium venit, ac membris agit otra venena. 

Ipſa ingens arbos, faciemque ſemillima laure : 

Et, fi non alium late jattaret odorem, 

Laurus erat: felia haud ullis labenlia ventis : 

Flos apprima tenax : animas et olentia Medi. 

Ora fovent illo, et ſenibus medicantur anbelis. 

ViRs. Geor. 2. 


Sharp-taſted Citrons Median climes produce; 

Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice: 

A cordial fruit, a preſent antidote 

Againſt the direful ſtepdame's deadly draught : 

Who, mixing wicked weeds with words impure, 

The fate of envy'd orphans would procure. 

Large is the plant, and like a laurci grows, 

And did it not adiff®ient ſcent diſcloſe 

A laurel were: the fragrant flow'rs contemn 

The ſtormy winds, tenacious of their ſtem. 

With this the Medes, to lab'ring age, bequeath 

New lungs, and cure the ſuurncis of the breath. 

DRYDIEN. 

The principal ſarts are, 

The Common Citron. 

The Sweet Citron. 

From theſe, numbers of varieties, like the 
Orange and Lemon, may be obtained from fceds z 
but this being a leſs ulctul fruit, renders the thirtt 
after the increaſe of the forts more unneceſſary, 
eſpecially as the common forts are highly valuable 
in their kinds, and can hardly be ſuppoſed to be 
out-done by any caſual varieties of that nature. 
T heir fruit is large, noble, and they have a fine 
appearance v hen ripe. The plants are of a more 
tender nature than either the Lemons or Oranges, 
and require a warmer fituation to bring their 
fruit to perfection; and indeed, except the difle- 
rences of ſituation, with reipect to the degree ot 
warmth in the houſe, one common culture very 
nearly belongs to the Orange, the Lemon, and 
the Citron; which is as follows. 


Culture of the Os Ax f, the Lr uo, and the 
Citron Tees. 


Our Green-houſes are furniſhed with trees of 
theſe kinds, either from ſtocks raiſed from ſceds, 
properly budded, and trained up in our own 
nurſeries; or with large trees already rai{ed to our 
hands abroad, which are every year imported in 
large quantities from diſtant countries, and may 
be purchaſed at no very conſiderable rate. Tho 
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Citron 


ceſetibel. 
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This laſt method is the more eligible practice, 
as in a few years our Green-houſes may be well 
ſtored with a good ſtock of the different kinds of 
theſe trees; whereas, the method of raiſing them 
from ſeeds is very tedious, and plants can rarely 
be brought to any conſiderable degree of per- 
fection under a dozen, fifteen, or even twenty 

ears, which is a conſiderable part of a man's 
ite, 

Both methods, however, ſhall be given to the 
Publick; and as | prefer the eaſy and expedi- 
tious way of purchaſing trees that are an- 
nually imported for ſale, I ſhall begin with them 
firſt, and direct their management, from the 
time of our firſt receiving them, until they glow 
in their full pride, loaden with their ſilvery 
flowers and golden fruit. | 


Of Ox AN TREESs, &c. imported from abroad. 


Theſe are uſually brought over in very bad 
condition, deſtitute of leaves ; the ſtocks of many 
are ill choſen ; the buds can hardly be ſaid to have 
taken, or to be joined to the main ſtem; and 
the roots are frequently ſo mangled with taking 
up, fo dried with the cerriage, and the colour of 
the bark ſo much impaired, that they appear like 
ſo many uſeleſs ſticks, fit only for the fire, and 
from which the Orange, the Lemon, &c. can 
hardly ever be ſuppoſed to grow. 

From the very worſt of theſe, with careful 
management, gvod trees may be expected; but 
as there is frequently a large mixture of good 
and bad trees blended together, and as by a judi- 


cious choice of the moſt promiſing forts, our: 


Rules for 
chuſing 
trees im- 
ported 
ſrom 


abroad. 


collection will be more perfect, and the period of 
its being ſo nearer at hand, I propoſe, firſt of 
all, giving ſome rules to direct us in the choice of 
our trees, on their firſt arrival in the ware- 
houſes. ; 

I. See that the ſtem be ſtraight, and of a good 
length. This will atone for ſeveral other defici- 
encies; for with careful management, ſuch may 
be brought to be good, handſome trees, if 
faulty at firſt in their roots or otherways z where- 
as, if a tree is ever ſo perfect in other reſpects, 
if the ſtem be ſhort, knotted, and crooked, 
ſuch an one never can be ranked among the 
beautiful trees of theſe ſorts, and muſt come in 
as an underling only to the {till more noble and 
finer looking trees. | 

2, Obſerve that there be two buds at leaſt to 
each tree; by this means the head will be ſooner 
formed, and the ſtem will ſhew its well ſpread- 
ing branches, glowing with fruit ſooner, by ſe— 
veral years, than if one bud alone, at firſt, had 
appeared on it. 

3. See that the ſhoots be ſhort and compact, 
of a thickneſs proportional to their length, and 
not long and rambling; for theſe indicate the 
Shaddock, and other inferior ſorts of theſe trees. 

4. Take notice, that the bark be plump, 
tender, and of a good colour; the oppoſite pro- 
22 to thoſe which have ſuffered by the care- 
eſſneſs of the managers, and the length of the 
voyage. PE 

5. With reſpect to the roots, they ſhould be as 
firm and found as poſſible, of which there will 
be little danger, if the plants have been taken 
up, well packed, and ſent over with care. 

Plants with theſe properties will ſoon make 
good trees; but with reſpect to the ſorts, the 
particular kinds are rarely to be depended upon 
{o that whenever a perſon is curious this way, 
and is deſirous of having as great variety of 
them as poſſible, he ſhould employ ſome friend 
abroad to ſend him over the forts he wants, 
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otherwiſe it is great odds but he will be diſap- 
pointed; for Shaddocks, Citrons, &c. being the 
largeſt growing ſorts, they are more generally 
cultivated by the Italians for exportation; and 
ſometimes it happens, that out of a large cargo 


very few other forts are to be found among 
them, 


Having thus purchaſed your trees, prepare 6, 
with all expedition for their being planted, They —— : 
muſt be aſſiſted in their vegetation, at firſt, by Trees 
a warm hotbed; for which purpoſe a good imported. 


tan. bed ſhould be prepared. This ſhould be in 
length in proportion to the number of trees it 
is to hold, and its depth ſhould be four feet, as 
the pots the bark is to receive will be large and 
deep; it ſhould be ſunk three feet into the com- 
mon mould, ſhould be bricked at bottom and 
all round, and the lide-walls ſhould be raiſed a 
foot above the level of the ground; which being 
done, earth ſhould be brought to raiſe the ground 
a foot high to the top of the wall, and the pit 
ſhould be immediately filled, in the uſual way, 
with tanner's bark. | 

The trees ſhould be ſet in large pots, in pro- 
portion to their ſize ; but before they are plant- 
ed, the dried veſſels ſhould be diſtended as much 
as may be, by placing them in tubs filled with 
ſoft water half their length, and letting them 
there remain fully expoled to the fun about 
two days. Having remained in that ſituation 
about forty-eight hours, they ſhould be taken 
up, and the ſtems ſhould be well cleaned : This 
ſhould be done by a ſpunge, dipped in the water 
wherein they were placed; and after they are well 
cleaned and waſhed, they ſhould be dried with a 
flannel cloth. The next thing to be done 1s to 
trim the roots, by cutting off the ends, and all 
dead, decayed, and bruiſed parts; and alſo toprune 
the heads, leaving the ſhoots only about three 
inches long, cutting entirely out all the bruiſed, 
broken, and dead wood, &c. 

Thcſe things being effected, the trees ſhould 
be ſer in the pots with all expedition. The beſt 
compoſt for them is a rich, freſh, light 
mould, taken from a good paſture with the 
ſward twelve months before, and about a fourth 
part of cows-dung at the ſame time. If a pro- 
per quantity of this be laid in ſmall heaps a year 
before, and frequently turned, it will be well 
rotted, the parts will be incorporated; and it 
will conſtitute the beſt compoſt yet known, for 
any of the Orange or Lemon tribe. 

With regard to the pots, they ſhould be big 
enough to hold the roots free and ealy without 
bending them, but not larger; for it is found by 
experience, that theſe trees do not grow ſo readi- 
ly in large pots, as they do in thoſe only that 
will but juſt contain their roots; ſo that if a 


ſtraggling root ſhould happen to ſhoot a great 


length, the beſt way will be to reduce it, rather 
than let the tree have a very large pot to afford 
room for it. 

Having a ſuſſicient quantity of proper ſized 
pots in readineſs, let the bottom be covered with 
ſlates, or oyſter-ſhells, for the wet to drain off; 
then put in the mould, and plant a tree in each 
of the pots, ſettling the earth well to the roots. 
This being done, give them a pretty good 
watering, and immediately plunge the pots up to 
the rims in the bark- bed. 

Before the juices are in motion, the bark will 
ſtill ſuffer greatly from the ſun and air, if not 
guarded againſt; on which account, ſome hay- 
bands ſhould be ſlightly twiſted round the ſtem; 
and this will effectually ſecure them from ac- 
cidents of that nature. The next day give them 


a good watering z and repeat this at different 


5 E times, 
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times, watering them all over the ſtem and 
branches; but let the intervals be regulated as 
you find it neceſſary, and do not give them too 
great quantity at a time; for over-watering is 
very prejudicial, if not entirely deſtructive to 
theſe trees. Keep the glaſſes conſtantly ſhaded, 
until they have maſon good root; and when you 
find the juices are in full motion, and the tree is 
in a growing ſtate, the hay · bands ſhould be taken 
away from the ſtems. In a very little time they 
will ſhoot vigorouſly; then plenty of air muſt be 
granted them, and the ſhoots muſt be ſhortened 
to about three inches in length, to cauſe them 
to multiply in branches, and form good heads. 

From time to time water the trees all over 
their tops and ſtems, as well as roots, and harden 
them by degrees to bear the open air; and about 
the middle of July ſet them abroad in a warm, 
well-ſheltered, ſhady place : Here they may ſtand 
with watering at times, as the weather makes it 
neceſſary, until the laſt week in September, when 
they ſhould be removed into the Green-houſe, 
and placed without order near the windows and 
doors; and when the. hardier plants are brought 
into the houſe, at the end of October, they 
ſhould then take their places for the winter, 
ranging them according to the laws given for the 
diſpoſition of Green-houſle plants. 

During winter water them frequently, but let 
them have it in ſmall quantities at a time; and 
in the ſpring take away the upper mould of the 
pots down to the tops of the roots, and let freſh 
mould be added; waſh the ſtems with a ſpunge, 
dry them with a cloth, and pick off all decayed 
leaves from the branches; and when the hardier 
plants are taken out of the houſe, ſet them at 
a greater diſtance from each other, that they may 
be more at liberty to enjoy the benefits of the 
ſun and air; give them more water as the days 
get warmer; and about the end of May ſet them 
abroad again, in their former well-ſheltered, 
warm, ſhady place. 

All ſummer water them with ſoft water, as 
often as the weather makes it neceſſary ; and 
about the laſt week in September, or firft of Oc- 
tober, as you find the weather can be truſted, 
remove them into the Green-houſe as be- 
fore. 

Every ſpring and autumn the upper earth in 
the pots muſt be taken away, and treih earth 
added ; and every other year the plants ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger pots, filled with the like kind 
of rich, freſh, light mould. This will call for a 
ſupply of ſuch mould conſtantly to be kept up, 
that it may be ever ready, and in a good condi- 
tion for ule. 

In removing the trees, cut off all mouldy, da- 
maged fibres, or larger roots, that have juffered 


from the ſides of the pot; pare away the earth 


round the root, and pick as much of the old earth 
out of the ball as you ſafely can without totally 
diſlodging the root from its ball, that is to continue 
it ſtill in its growing ſtate for thereby more freſh 
earth will be added, for the better nouriſhment 


of the tree afterwards. Clean the ſtems well 


with a wet ſpunge, and dry them with a flannel , 
then having your pots in readineſs, with proper 
oyſter-ſhells to drain off the moiſture at the 
bottom, put firſt of all as much earth into the 
pots as you find neceſſary to raiſe your roots 
to a proper height, then ſet the trees exactly in 
the middle of each pot in an upright poſition, 
preſs the mould down well on all ſides, and im- 
mediately give them a good ſoak of water. 

The beſt time for this work is the laſt week 
in April; for by doing it at that ſeaſon, the 


— 


roots will have ſtruck into the freſh mould, and 
the trees will be in a more than common Rouriſh. 
ing ſtate before they are removed out of the 
houſe the end of May ; which they will keep 
up, and maintain in its full vigour all ſummer. 

As they increaſe in ſize, and get too large tor 
pots, they muſt be ſet in tubs. The removal is 
exactly the ſame; and the pruning they will re. 
quire from time to time is, to take out the 
weakeſt ſhoots when they appear too numerous, 
and croud each other; and alſo to ſhorten the 
ſhoots, when the heads appear too thin to caule 
them to throw our lateral branches to fill them; 
and by the due obſervance of theſe rules, the 
heads will always be kept regular, and will be 
the moſt perfect the trec is capable of exhibit- 
ing, both with reſpe& to the beauty of the ap- 
pearance, and the diſpoſition for bearing flowers 
and fruir, 


Of Raiſing the Or AN, the Lemos, and tlie 
CiTROn-TRE:t from Seeds. 


All theſe forts will readily take by budding 
or grafting one on another; to that, in order to 
raiſe all the varieties peculiar to all the ſorts, 
one ſort of ſeed only need be ſown to raiſe 
ſtocks for the purpoſe : But as ſome ſorts ſhoot 
more freely than others, the ſeeds ſhould be choſen 
from ſuch forts as grow the largeſt, and ſhoot in 
the freeſt and kindeſt manner. 

Seville Orange ſtocks are very proper to re- 
cetve the buds of all the ſorts, but are inferior to 
thoſe of the Citron, which grow faſter, and 
whole bark ſeparates more freely under the ope- 
ration of inoculation, than that of the Orange 
uſually does. Citron-ſeeds, however, for raifing 
many ſtocks, are not always eaſily procured; but 
the ſeeds of Seville Oranges may at any time be 
obtained in any deſired quantity; on which ac- 
count we will ſuppoſe the generality of our ſtocks 
will be raiſed from thoſe kinds of ſeeds, 

The beginning of March is the beſt time for 
ſowing the ſeeds. This ſhould be done in pots 
filled with the like kind of rich, freſh, light carth 
as is prepared for the other trees. The pots 
ſhould be immediately plunged up to the rims in 
a bark hotbed; but for want of ſuch an one, 2 
good dung hotbed ſhould be in readineſs, covered 
with five inches depth of common mould, and 
the pots muſt be plunged up to the rims in the 
mould. The next day give them a ſmall ſprink- 
ling of water, and repeat this every third day 
but be ſure let it be in a {mall quantity at a time. 
Raiſe the glaſſes to let out the ſteam, and admit 
the free air; in about a month your plants will 
come up ſtrong, and of a good colour, 

In order to continue this, give them as much 
air as you can with ſafety, conſtantly ſupplying 
them with water; and by the beginning of May 
they will be of a proper ſize to be traniplanted. 
For this purpoſe, let a ſufficient number of 1mall 
pots be in readinels, and let all the plants, ex- 
cept one, which mult be the ſtrongeſt, be taken 
out of the other pots; raiſe them with a trowel 
ſo carefully that not a fibre may be broxen; and 
let good heed be taken, that the root of the 


ſtrongeſt plant that 15 to remain in each pot, may 


not be diſturbed, 

Let all the drawn plants be ſet each in a ſepa- 
rate ſmall pot, and let them be plunged up 10 
the rims in the mould laid on a ſecond hotbeg 
prepared for the purpoſe. The pots allo, in 
which the growing plants remain, ſhould be 
plunged in the ſame manner, if the firlt hotbed 
be of dung; but if of tanners bark, the beat will 

not 
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not be exhauſted, and they may retain their old 
ſituation, renewing the bed only with freſh bark, 
as you find it neceſſary. Immediately upon the 
removal of any of them, let them be well-watered, 
and the glaſſes ſhaded, until the plants have taken 
root; afterwards, when the ſun ſhines hot upon 
them, give them air ſufficient to prevent their 
being drawn up weak, and bad coloured; never 
be ſparing of water, for you cannot well over- 
water young Orange plants, while they are in 
this ſtate, By the beginning of July, you ſhould 
begin to harden them to the open air, by firſt 
raiſing the glaſſes higher than uſual, and afterwards 
continuing theſe freedoms until they are 
taken quite off. In evenings they may be 
placed on again; and in violent ſun-ſhine the 
plants ſhould be ſhaded with mats. With this 
management they may remain all. ſummer ; and 
about the laſt week in September they ſhould be 
removed into the Green-houſe, and ſtationed in 
the warmeſt place all winter. Frequently give 
them water; and if you find they contract any 
mouldineſs in any part, which they are liable to 
do, wipe it off with a flannel, any remove ſuch 
plants to a more airy ſituation, placing them near 
the windows, or the like. In the ſpring, their 
ſtems and branches muſt be waſhed with a ſpunge, 
dried with a flannel, and the pots muſt then be 
plunged into a moderate hotbed, to cauſe them to 
re· aſſume their growing ſtate with vigour, and 
repare the bark to ſeparate freely to receive the 
ud. As the days increaſe in length, the glaſſes 
mutt be proportionally raiſed higher, plenty of 
water muſt be given the plants, and by the be- 
£11ni1 of June the glaſſes may be entirely taken 
o/! Shading the plants in the heat of the day, 
all jummer, will be neceſſary; watering muſt not 
be omitted; and in Auguſt they will be in right 
oer ro receive the buds, Theſe ſhould be taken 
t ſtrongeſt ſhoots of the healthieſt plants; 
oon as they are budded, it would be neceſ- 
let them under a ſhed, where they may be 
»:.:cc&ted from the wet, and ſhaded. Here they 
may ſtand about a month, when they ſhould 
be removed into the Green-houlſe, at this time un- 
looſing the bands of all thoſe buds that have taken, 
and ſetting apart ſuch plants as the buds have 
failed in, for another operatioa the ſucceeding 
ear. 
: Let them ſtand all winter in the Green houſe, 
with the uſual care. In the ſpring head the ſtocks 
about three inches above each bud; then plunge 
the pots into a moderate hotbed, to cauſe the 
buds to ſprout ; ſhade them from the heat of the 
ſun, water them conſtantly, raiſe the glaſſes more 
and more, as the ſummer advances, and by the 
end of June take them entirely off. Still conti- 
nue to ſhade them in the day time, all ſummer; 
and about the laſt week in September, ſet them 
in the Green-houſe, in the very warmeſt part of 
it; for the young ſhoots, and indeed the whole 
plants, will be very tender after ſo much forcing, 
and ought to be treated accordingly. The buds 
of moſt of them will probably have ſhot two 
feet long the firſt ſummer; but if you chooſe to 
have them taller ſtandards, it would be proper to 
plunge the pots into another hotbed the ſucceed- 
ing ſpring, for that will cauſe them to aſpire with 
more rapidity to any deſired height. When the 


trees are arrived at the height you could wiſh the 
ſtems to be, ſtop the leading ſhoots, and it will 
cauſe them to throw out ſide-branches, which 
mult alſo be ſhortened at times, like thoſe of the 
trees from abroad, to cauſe them to multiply in 


e and form to the trees the moſt beautiful 
ads. 


* 


| 
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The ſorts ſhould be all numbered and booked, 
that you may know what kinds you ate raiſing. 
Station them in their places in the Green-houle, 
according as they are more or leſs tender; and as 
they increale in Gr they will require to be ſhifted 
at proper intervals into larger pots, and finally into 
tubs, like the imported kinds, 


Of Old Neglected Or ance-Trrets; their Ma- 
nagement, and Improvement, 


It often, happens in a ſeries of years, either 
through the taſte of the owner wearing off, the 
careleſſneſs of gardeners, or the death of the 
proprietor, that the Orange trees have been fo 
much neglected, that their heads have grown 
entirely out of order; one part of the tree being 
deſtitute of branches, anotner decaying, and an- 
other altogether unpromiſing and unſightly: 
Trees in this ſtate are an eye- ſore or blemiſh to a 
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collection; and therefore either ought to be re- 


moved, or to have ſome art beſtowed on them to 
cauſe them to reſume their former beauty. 

In the ſpring of the year, therefore, let a bark- 
bed be prepared, as for the imported trees; re- 
duce their heads, waſh and clean the ſtems, and 
take them out of the pots, paring away all the out- 
ward mould, and ſuch other alto as may be taken 
off without entirely diſlocating the root. Cut out 
all mouldy roots or fibres, plant them afreſh in 
pots filled with the like kind of rich, light 
mould, and manage them as trees imported from 
abroad. Thus they will ſoon form freſh heads, 
and become as beautiful and ſpreading as they 
were at firſt. | 

When trees of this kind happen to be in tubs, 
and are too large to be ſet in pots; as the tubs 
will be greatly damaged, if not entirely rotted, 
by being plunged into the bark-bed, it is a good 
cuſtom to have large baſkets prepared for their 
reception. In theſe ſuch large trees are ſet, the 
ſame as in pots, and the baſkets are plunged into 
the hotbed. In July, when the trees have made 
their good ſhoots, they may be ſet in the tubs, 
with the baſkets at the roots, filling up the va- 
cancies all around. Thus will the mould be 
preſerved in its regular poſition by the baſkets, 
which will ſoon afterwards rot, and be of no de- 
triment to the growing plants. 


Of Ok ances, Lemons, and CiTrows, in ſtill 
greater Perfection than they are ordinarily ob- 
tained from the Gr EzN-HoOuUsE. 


This practice chiefly reſpeAs thoſe trees which, 
together with their fruit, are brought forward by 
the aſſiſtance of hot-walls. The wall ſhould 
front the ſouth ; the fire-places ſhould be built 
according to its length; and flues ſhould run 
the whole length, to warm the air as often as there 
ſhall be occaſion. The trees ſhould be planted in 
the border, to be trained up againſt the wall, or 
they may be planted at a ſmall diſtance, to grow 
as ſtandards ; and there ſhould be glaſs- frames 
or covers in the front, to anſwer the purpoſe of 
the Green-houſe. By lighting the fires in the 
winter, and drawing mats over the glaſſes, the 
trees will be protected through the ſevereſt wea- 
ther ; and the fruit will be large, perfectly ripe, 
and as well taſted as any of thoſe we receive from 
abroad. 

Accordingly, the Sweet Oranges ſhould be 
raiſed in this manner. The Citron alſo, as ir 
rarely ripens in the common Green-houſe, ſhould 
be ſtationed here; and you may expect to 


ſee the fruit as large and well ripened as can be 
de ſired. 2 


There 
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COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


A 


There are ſome who plant Orange-trees in the 
full ground, and erect covers to put on or off, as 
there ſhall be occaſion. Theſe covers are always put 
together the beginning of October: The trees 


one ſpecies. The title is, Citrus petiolis linearibus, 
Old authors call the Citron, Malus Medica ; 
Malum citreum vulgare, &c. and the Lemon, 
Malus limonia acida; Limon vulgaris; and the 


meet with protection all winter, and in May they 
are taken away. 

Thus the trees appear all ſummer, as if grow- 
ing in common with other ſorts, laden with fruit; 


like. They grow naturally in Media, Aſſyria, 
Perſia, &c. 


Citrus is of the claſs and order Polyadelphia Clas 
Troſandria; and the characters are, 


and orde 
which cauſes an equally unexpected and delight- 1. Cal vx is a very ſmall, monophyllous, wi- in. the 
ful appearance. thering perianthium, plane at the baſe, and in- gym 


Trees thus ſtationed will grow to a very large 
ſize, and produce fruit in amazing plenty; but 
as their covering is at beſt flight, unleſs the 


dented in five parts at the top. The cha. 
2. CoroLLa is five oblong, plane, patent rafters, 


ſtricteſt guard attend them in very hard froſts, 
there will be great danger of loſing them. 
1. The Orange is titled, Citrus petiolis alatis. 


1. 


petals. 


3. STAmina. The filaments are uſually about 


twenty, are awl- ſhaped, compreſſed, erect, 


laced in a circular manner, and are frequently 


Titles. Cammerarius calls it, Aurantia mala; and Caſpar | joined at the baſe into ſeveral ſmall, ſeparate 
Bauhine, Malus aurantia major. The other vari- | bodies. The antherz are oblong. 
eties of it are titled according to their properties; 4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
ſuch as, Malus aurantia, cortice eduli; Malus au- | a cylindrical ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
rantia, fruftu rotundo maximo palleſcente caput hu- | a globular ſtigma, having within nine parti- 
manum excedente ; Aurantium anguſto ſalicis folio | tions. 
diflum; Pumpelmus, Sc. Sc. It grows naturally 5. PzricarriuM is a pulpy berry of nine 
in India. | cells, having a thick, fleſhy rind. 
2, 3. Lemon and Citron. One common title 6. Sr MINA. The ſeeds are two in each of the 
belongs to theſe, for they are only varieties of J cells, are callous, and nearly of an oval figure. 
rr . 72 8 
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HIS genus conſiſts of four ſpecies, called, middle lobe is much larger than the others, and 
de 1. 1lex-leaved Cliffortia. is indented in three parts. The flowers are pro- 
— 2. Ruſcus-leaved Cliffertia. duced from the wings of the leaves on ſhort foot- 
3. Polygonum-leaved Cliffertia, ſtalks; they are ſmall, and appear in July and 
4. Trifohate Clifortia. Auguſt, 
Nha: 1. Lex leaved Clifforiia. The ſtalks are woody, The flowers of all theſe forts are very inconſider- 
leaved, Weak, divide irregularly into many ſlender, | able; they are not poſſeſſed of any corolla, and 
ſpreading branches, and grow to be four or five | the ſhow the males make is by their numerous 
feet high. The leaves are nearly heart-ſhaped, | ſtamina, which are generally of a yellowiſh co- 
ſharply indented at their ends, rigid, of a greyiſh | lour. They are all weak, and their branches re- 
colour, grow alternately, and embrace the ſtalk 2 ſome ſupport; but they afford great beauty 
with their bale. The flowers are produced ſingly | from their leaves, and are deſerving of a place in 
from the wings of the leaves, ſitting cloſe; they | a collection of Green-houſe plants. 
are of a greeniſh-yellow colour, appear in June, All theſe plants are propagated by layers. Calure. 
and continue in ſucceſſion the greateſt part of the | This work ſhould be performed on the young 
ſummer. ; ſhoots in the autumn, or the ſpring of the year. 
8 2. Ruſcus-leaved Cliffortia. The ſtalk is woody, | By the ſpring following many of them will have 
leaves, weak, grows to four or five feet high, ſends out | ſtruck root, when they muſt be taken off and 
ſeveral branches from the ſides, and is covered | potted ſeparately ; at this time they ſhould be wa- 
with a whitiſh bark. The leaves are ſomewhat | tered and kept ſhaded until they have commenced 
like thoſe of Butchers Broom, ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff, | a good growing ſtate. In ſummer, let them be 
ſharp-pointed, and come out in cluſters from the ſet abroad with other hardy exotics; and in Octo- 
ſides of the branches. The flowers are produced | ber, or, if the weather ſhould prove fine, in the 
in bunches from the ſides of the branches between | beginning of November, they ſhould be taken into 
the leaves, and appear chiefly in July and Auguſt. | the Green. houſe with them, giving them little 
Polygo- 3. Polygonum-leaved Cliffortia, The ſtalk is | water in winter, but as much tree air as poſſible 
num- Woody, weak, branching, and grows to three or | on all favourable occaſions. | 
leaved, four feet high. The leaves are narrow, hairy, They are alſo propagated by cuttings. Thele 
and ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of Knot Graſs. The | may be planted in any of the ſummer months, in 
flowers are ſparingly produced from the ſides of | pots filled with light, rich earth; they muſt then 
the branches, and ſhew themſelves in July and | be plunged into a hotbed to forward their growth, 
Auguſt. Ns Bk and be watered and kept ſhaded until they have 
and 4. Trifoliate Cliffortia, The ſtalks of this | taken root. When they have commenced a good 
23 plant are woody, weak, ſlender, branching, and | growing ſtate, they muſt be hardened by degrees 
Joferrbeg, require ſupport to keep them erect. The leaves | to the open air; and when this is effected may be 
fit cloſe to the branches, are trifoliate, and the | ſet abroad, and managed like the layers. 
1. Lex- 
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Titles. 1. Ilex- leaved Cliffortia is titled, Cliffortia foliis Cliffortia is of the claſs and order Djoecia Clas 
ſubcordatis dentatis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is term- Polyandria; and the characters are, -p 1 

ed, Cliffortia foliis dentatis, Dilleniùs calls it, I. Male. 


Species, 


MWater- 
noide, 


% 
bod ygo- 
noide, 


ard 

Purſla in. 
leaved 
Clutia 
deſcrided. 


foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. 


Arbuſcula Afra, folio acuto ilicis caulem amplexo ri- 
gido. It grows naturally in Athiopia. 

2. Ruſcus-leaved Cliffortia is titled, Cliffortia 
Plukenet calls ir, 
Frutex Atbiopicus conifer, frufiu parvo ſparſim 
intra folia ruſci, ſeminibus cylindricis. It grows 
naturally in Ethiopia. 

3. Polygonum-leaved Cliffortia is titled, Ciffer 
tia foliis linearibus pilofis, It grows naturally in 
#thiopta. 

4. Trifoliate Cliffortia is titled, Cliffor tia foliis 
ternatis: intermedio tridentato. In the Hort. 
Cliff. it is termed, Myrica foliis ternatis: interme- 
diis cuneiformibus tridentatis. Plukenet calls it, 
Thymelee ? affinis Athiopica, ſoliis tridentatis & 
ex omni parte hirſutie pubeſcentibus; and Boer- 
haave, Arbuſcula Afra, foliolis trifoliatis fine pe- 
dunculo ad caulem natis, ſemine pappoſo. It grows 
naturally in Athiopia. 


Linnæan 


f In 
1. CaLrx is a perianthium compoſed of three Syſtem. 


oval, acute, coriaceous, patent, deciduous leaves. The cha- 


2. CoRoLLA. There is none. 

3. STAMINA are about thirty capillary, erect 
filaments, the length of the calyx, having didy- 
mous, oblong, obtuſe, erect, compreſſed an- 


there, | 
IT. Female. 8 

1. Cal vx is a permanent perianthium ſituated 
above the germen, and is compoſed of three 
equal, erect, acute, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 

2. CoROLLA, There is none. 

3. P1sTILLUuM conſiſts of an oblong, germen ſi- 
tuated below the calyx, and two long, filiforme; 
plumoſe ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 

4. Pexicarpium is an oblong, taper, bilo- 
cular capſule, crowned by the calyx, | 

5. SEMEN. "The feed is ſingle, narrow, and 
taper. 
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THERE are five ſpecies of this genus; the 
three hardieſt of which are called, 

1. Alaternoide Clutia, 

2. Polygonoide Clutia. 

3. Purſlain-leaved Clutia. 

1. Alaternoide Clutia. The ſtalk is woody, 
ſends forth ſeveral erect branches from the ſides, 
and grows to be fix or eight feet high, The 
leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, of a 
greyiſh colour, and grow alternately, fitting cloſe 
to the branches. The flowers are produced from 
the wings of the leaves, growing erect; they are 
{mall, of a greeniſh-white colour, and ſhow them- 
{clves in June, July, and Avguſt. 

2. Polygonoide Clutia. The ftalk is woody, 
branching, and grows to five or ſix feet high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, ſmooth, en- 
tire, ſharp-pointed, and grow alternately. The 
flowers come out for the moſt part, two together, 
from the wings of the leaves, along the {ides of 
the branches; they are ſmall, 13 and 
appear about the ſame time as the former. 

3. Purſlain-leaved Clutia. I he ſtall 15 woody, 
firm, ſends out ſeveral ere& branches from the 
ſides, and. grows to be ſix or eight feet high. 
The leaves are oval, entire, of a ſea- green colour, 


and grow alternately on long footſtalks. The 


Cul:ure, 


flowers come out on ſhort footſtalks along the 
ſides of the branches; they are ſmall, are of a 
grecniſn- white colour, appear great part of 
the ſummer, 

Theſe are propagated by planting the cuttings 
in any of the ſummer months. If they are planted 
in the full ground, watered and ſhaded, they will 
grow; but they more readily ſtrike root it they 
are aſſiſted by a moderate warmth of dung. Plant 
them, therefore, in pots, and plunge them into a 
light hotbed; water them weil, and keep them 
thaded until they are in a growing ſtate, When 
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you have hardened them by degrees to the open 
air, ſet them abroad in ſome warm, well- ſheltered 
place, where they may remain until the end of 
October, and then may be taken into the Green- 
houſe. They mult be ſtationed where they may 


have as much free air as poſſible on all favourable 


occaſions, ſo as not to be much crouded by other 
trees, which will occaſion the young ſhoots to 
grow mouldy and decay, if ſevere weather ſhould 
require the Houſe to be cloſe ſhut up long. 

1. Alaternoide Clutia is titled, Clutia feliis ſeſ- 
filibus lineari lanceolatis, floribus ſolitariis erectis. 
In the Hort. Cliſt. it is termed, Croton foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis, Plukenet calls it, Tithymalus arboreus, 
Athiopici mezerei Germanici foliis, fore pallido; 


Commeline, Alaternoides Africana, telephi legiti- 


mi imperati folio; and Burman, Chamælea foliis ob- 
longis nervofis, floribus ex foliorum alis; alſo, 
Chamealea foliis latis oblongis, floribus ex alis in 
ſpicam erectis. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

2. Polygonoide Clutia is titled, Clutia foliis 
lanceolatis, floribus geminis pendulis. Plukenet 
calls it, Ciſti helianthemi folio planta. It is a na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. Purſlain- leaved Clutia is titled, Clutia foliis 
ovatis integerrimis, floribus lateralibus. In the 
Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Clutia foliis peticlatis. 
Commeline calls it, Frutex Aithiopicus, portulace 


raters» 


Titles, 


falio, flore ex allo vireſcente. It grows naturally - 


in MÆtniopia. 
Clutiz is of the claſs and order Di#oecia Gynane 
aria; and the characters are, | 
I. Male. 
1. Car vx is a perianthium as large as the co- 


Claſs 


a 
and order 


rolla, compoſed of five oval, obtuſe, concave, pa- in the 


tent leaves. | | 
2. CoroLLa is five, patent, heart-ſhaped 


Linnæan 
F Syſtem. 
The cha- 


petals, having plane ungues ſhorter than the ,agers, 
calyx. ö 
5 F The 
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Specie:. 


Ever- 
green Ca- 
nary, 


and 
Sifkvery 
Oriental 
Bind 
weet de- 
{crived, 


to about [ix feet in height. 


The five exterior nectariums are divided into 


three parts, are oblong, patent, the length of the 
ungues of the petals, and placed circularly, 


he five interior nectariums are ſmall, have the 
appearance of a gland, and bear at the top a 
honey juice. | 
3. STAMINA are five filaments, ſituated in the 
middle of the ſtyle remote from the corolla, and 
ſpread horizontally, having roundiſh verſatile an- 
there. 

4. PrsTiLLUM. There is no germen, but avery 
long, cylindrical, truncated, ſtaminiferous ſtyle. 
II. Female. 

1. Cal vx is a permanent perianthium, ſimilar 
to that of the males. 


2, CoROLLA is permanent, and like the males. 

The five exterior nectariums are roundiſh, 
digynous, but as to ſize and ſituation are like thoſe 
of the males. 

There are no interior nectariums. 

3. PisTiL.LUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and three bifid reflexed ſtyles the length of the 
corolla, having obtuſe ſtigmas. 

4. PERICARPIUM is a globular, rough, ſix- 
furrowed capſule, containing three cells. 

6. SEMINA. - The ſeeds are ſingle, round, and 
gloſſy. 
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CONT OLYULUS, 


ey 
H E  Convolvalus affords us Annuals and Pe- 


rennials for the borders of our Pleaſure- 
gardens, and others of a more delicate contex- 
ture for our Green-houle and Stoves. The forts 
that will do with the moderate protection of the 

Green-houle are, 

1. Evergreen Canary Bindweed. 

2, Silvery Umbellated Upright Bindweed. 

3. Silvery Oriental Bindweed. 

Of theſe ſpecies there are many varieties. 

1. Evergreen Canary Bindweed. Of this ſpe- 
cies there are the White and the Blue Flowering 
kinds. Theſe are tall-growing plants, and calcu- 
lated for our largeſt Green-houles, In the places 
where they grow naturally, they will ſhew their 
heads at the tops of trees and buſhes that are up- 
wards of twenty feet high. The ſtalks are lig- 
neous, hairy, divide into ſmaller ones, and twiſt 
about any tree or plant that is near them. The 
leaves are downy, and loft to the touch; they are 
of an oblong, cordated figure, and are very 
beautiful; and what ſtill enhances their value, is 
their long continuance on tne plant; for it is an 
Evergreen, and in the winter ſcaſon has a ſweet 
effect among other Green-houle plants. The 
flowers grow ſeveral upon a footſtalk; they 
are produced from the wings of the leaves, are 
of different colours according to the varieties, 
and fbmetimes, with good management, will be 
ſucceeded by ripe leeds. | 

2. Silvery Umbellated Upright Bindweed. 
This is a kind of fhrub which will grow to about 
a yard in height. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
and very downy; they are produced in 
plenty on all ſides of the ſtalks, and their ſilvery 
look has a ſweet effect. The flowers are pro- 
duced in cluſters from the ends of the branches; 
they are of a pale red colour, and uſually appear in 
June and July, tho' they ſeldom produce any 
ſeeds with us. There is the White Flowering 
ſort of this ſpecies. 

3. Silvery Oriental Bindweed This will grow 
The branches have 
a winding tendency, and the leaves have a ſil- 
very look; their general figure is that of an 
heart, but they are cut into five, or ſeven lobes, 
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LVII. 


BIND WE E D. 


ſo as to conſtitute a palmated leaf: They are of a 
delicate texture, feel like fattin to the touch, 
and are placed on ſhort tootſtalks on the 
branches. The flowers are produced from the 
ſides of the branches on long footſtalks; they are 
variegated ; the ground is a pink colour, ſtriped 
with a deep- red: Each footitalk ſupports two 
flowers, which with us are ſeldom fucceeded by 
good ſeeds, There are ſeveral varieties of this 
ſpecies; ſuch as the Silvery Betony-leaved Eind- 
weed, Silvery Altbea leaved Bindweed, Silvery 
Creeping Bindweed, &c. 

The propagation of all theſe forts of Convol- 
vulus is very eaſy, and the ways are various. It 
1s to be done by ſuckers, cuttings, layers, and 
tceds. Many of them, eſpecially the Silvery 
Bindweed, throw out ſuckers in plenty, which 
being taken off in the ſpring become diſtinct 
plants. The cuttings of all of them will grow, 
if planted in a ſhady border of light carth, in any 
of the ſummer months; they muſt be duly 


| watered in dry weather, and in the autumn mult 


be planted in pots, and removed into the Green- 
houſe with Geraniums, Myrtles, &c. But the 
molt ſure way is by layers: Lay therefore ſome 
of the young branches in the ſpring, and they 
will ſoon ſtrike root, and become good plants. 
By ſeeds allo theſe plants are raiſed ; but this is 
hardly worth practiſing, as plenty of them may 
be ſoon raiſed by the above methods. When 
this is to be done, however, the ſeeds muſt be 
obtained from the places where they naturally 
grow, for hardly any of them ever perfect their 
leeds in England; ſow them in March, on a hot- 
bed covered with light, rich earth ; and when 
the plants are about three inches high, remove 
them to another. When the heat of this is abated, 
take them up, and plint them in ſeparate pots, 
and ſet them on a third hotbed, filling up the 
cavities with common mould; give them water and 
ſhade, and they will ſoon ſtrike root. When they 
grow too big for theſe ſmall pots, turn them out, 
with all the mould, into larger, filled with 
rich, looſe earth; then ſet them in the ſhade, and 
afterwards they will become proper companions 
for Myrtles, Geraniams, &c. for the common 

protection 


Calturs 
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GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 


protection of the Green-houſe, is all they will 
require. | 1 
Titles, 1. Ever- green Canary Bindweed. This is en- 
titled, Conv:toulus foliis cordatis pubeſcentibus, 
caule perenni villoſo, pedunculis multifloris. Com- 
meline calls it, Convolvulus Canarienſis ſempervi- 
rens, foliis mollibus et incanis; and Plukenet, Con- 
volvulus Canarienſis foliis longioribus mollibus in- 
canis, It grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands. 
2. Silvery Umbellated Upright Bindweed. 
This is titled, Convolvulus foliis lanceolatis tomen- 
tofis, floribus capitatis, calycibus hirſutis, caule 
erectiuſculo; Moriſon calls it, Convolvulus major 
erectus Creticus argenteus; Tournefort, Convolvu- 
lus argenteus umbellatus erectus; Cluſius, Doryc- 
nium; and Caſpar Bauhine, Cneorum allum, folio 


| argenteo molli. It grows naturally in Spain; 
Crete, and Syria. : 
3 Silvery Oriental Bindweed. This is titled; 
Convolvulus foltis cordatis palmatis ſericeis, lobis 
repandis, pedunculis ſubtrifloris. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Convolvulus foliis ovatis di- 
vifis baſi truncatis laciniis intermedits duplo-longio- 
ribus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Conveloulus ar- 
genteus, folio althee ; Barrelier, Convoluulur, Le- 
tonice altheeque foliis, repens argenteus; Jour- 
netort, Convolvulus argenteus elegantiſſimus, folits 
tenuiter inciſis; and Van Royen, Convolunlus 
foliis cordato-digitatis ſericeis, foliclis linearibus, 
intermediis duplo- longioribus. It grows naturally 
on hilly, ſtoney ground in the Eaſt, in Africa, 


3 


and in ſome parts of Europe. 
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LVIII. 


CORONILL 4 JOINTED-PODDED 
COLUTEMI 


ESIDES the Scorpion Sena already de- 
ſcribed for the Shrubbery, there are of this 
genus other ligneous plants of a low growth, and 
rather tender nature, called, 
1. Valentine Coronilla. 
2. Glaucous Coronilla, 
3. Coronated Colutea. 
4. Silvery Coronilla of Crete. 
5. Yellow Spaniſh Coronilla. 


1. Valentine Coronilla. The ſtalks of this are 
ſhrubby, branching, and little more than a 
foot high. The leaves are pinnated, being com- 
poſed of about nine pair of ſmall folioles, rang- 
ed by pairs along the midrib, and terminated by 
an odd one. The flowers are produced in 
bunches from the ends of the branches, having 
long footſtalks; their colour is yellow, they 
come out in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. | 
and 2. Glaucous Coronilia. The ſtalk of this is 
Glaucous ſhrubby, branching, and grows to about two 
Fer y feet high. The leaves are compoſed of five pair 

ended. of ſmall folioles, which are narrow at their baſe, 

rounded and indented at the top, of a ſea- green 
colour, and continue all the year. The flowers 
are produced from the wings of the leaves on 
ſlender footſtalks z they are of a bright-yeilow 
colour, ſtrongly ſcented, come out in May, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
3 3. Coronated Celutea. The ftalk of this is 
vated Co. ſhrubby, branching, and about a foot and a halt 
lea high. The leaves are compoſed of about nine 
pair of oval folioles, arranged along the midrib, 
beſides the odd one with which they are termi- 
nated, The flowers are collected in plenty at the 
ends of the branches; their time of blowing is 
and in June, ard the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
Si.very 4. Silvery Coronilla of Crete. Ihe ſtalk of 
928 this is ſhrubby, branching, and about two feet 
deſcribes, high. The leaves are compoſed of nine or 
eleven ſilvery folioles, arranged along the mid- 
rib The flowers are of a yellow colour, come 


Valentine 


out in May in bunches, and the ſeeds ripen in 


Auguſt. 

5. Yellow Spaniſh Shrubby Coronilla. The y. ilos 
ſtalk of this is ſhrubby, cornered; and branch- Shrubby 
ing a little. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- Spaniſn 
ſhaped, obtuſe, and of a thickiſh ſubſtance, ©9797 _ 
The flowers are of a yellow colour, come ſeribed. 
out in May and June, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguſt. | 

All theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the Culture; 
ſeeds on a ſlight hotbed in the ſpring. When 
the plants are about three inches high, each 
ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, which ſhou!d be 
plunged up to the rim in the mould of a fe- 
cond hotbed; the plants ſhould be then directly 
watered, and kept conſtantly ſhaded until they 
have taken root. From this time they muſt be 
inured by degrees to the open air; and in June 
the pots muſt be taken out of the beds, and 
plunged up to the rims in the common garden 
mould, in a ſhady place, but not under the drip 
of trees: Here they may ſtand until November, 
when they ſhould be ſet in the Green-houle, or 
under an hotbed frame, or any flight ſhelter for 
the winter, In the ſpring, a ſhare of them may 
be turned out of the pots, with the mould at the 
roots, in a warm, well-ſheltered place, and they 
will live through our mild winters; whillt the 
others ſhould be preſerved ſtill in the pots, to be 
houſed the winter following, ro keep up the 
ſtock, in caſe ſeyere weather ſhould put a period 
to thoſe ſer abroad. Ws 

1. Valentine Coronillia is titled, Coronilla fruti- Tiles. 
coſa, foliis ſubnovents, flipulis ſuborbiculatis. In 
the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Coroniila frutico- 


| ſa, leguminibus teretibus, prdunculis mltifloris, 


caule fruticoſo; in the Hortus Cliffert. Corenilla 
leguminibus teretibus, unguibus corolle brevibus, 
caule fruticeſs, Guettard calls it, Coromlla legu- 
minibus terctibus, unguibus crolle brevitu4s, pinnis 
ad ſummum emeaphyllis, freliolis ovatis; Caſpar 
Baukine, 'Pelyzgale altera; and Cluſius, Pohgala 


Valentina, It inhabits Italy and Spain. 


7 2. Glaucous 
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2. Glaucous Coronilla is titled, Coronilla fru- | 
ticoſa foliis ſeptenis, tipulis lanceolatis. Tourne- 
fort calls it, Coronilla maritima, glauco folio; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Colutea ſcorpioides maritima, glau- 
co folio. It 18 a native of France. 

3. Coronated Colutea is titled, Coronilla fruti- 
coſa, foliis novenis obovatis, foliolis intimis caule 
approximatis, ſlipulis oppoſuti-foliis bipartilis, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Colutea ſcorpinides minor 
coronata; and Cluſius, Colutea ſcorpioides 2. It 
grows naturally in Italy, Portugal, and Spain. 


4. Silvery Coronilla of Crete is titled, Coronil- 
la fruticoſa foliolis undenis ſericeis extimo majors. 
Alpinus calls it, Colutea ſcorpioides odorata. It 
is a native of Crete. 

5. Yellow Shrubby Spaniſh Coronilla is titled, 
Coronilla fruticoſa foliis guinatis ternatiſque lineari- 
lenceolatis ſubcar naſis obtuſis. Barrelier calls it, 
Dorychnium luteum Hiſpanicum carngſius; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Colutea caule geniſtæ fungoſo; and John 
Bauhine, Polygala major Maſſiliotica. It grows 
naturally in Spain, and ſome parts of France. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Corymbium. 

The plant The root is perennial. The ſtalk is lender, her- 
deſcribed. baceous, rough, and a foot and a half high. 
The leaves are long, lyre- ſhaped, and the radi- 
cal ones ſpread themſelves on the ground. The 
flowers come out at the tops of the ſtalks; they 
appear in June and July, and are followed by ob- 

long ſeeds, which ſometimes ripen in the autumn. 
Culture. This ſpecies may be encreaſed by parting of the 
roots, but the beſt plants are obrained from 
ſeeds, Theſe ſhould be ſown in the ſpring on a 
flight hotbed ; and about the end of May, when 
the plants are grown tolerably ſtrong, they ſhould 
be planted ſeparately in pots filled with good 
garden mould: They muſt be watered, and ſet 
in the ſhade at firſt, and afterwards placed in any 
convenient part of the garden, to remain there un- 
til the autumn; and at the end thereof be taken 
into ſhelter, with the hardieſt kinds of Green- 
houſe plants. The ſpring following, a ſhare of 
them may be ſet in the open ground, in ſome 
warm, well-ſheltered place, where they will 
flower, and often do better than thoſe con- 

fined in pots. 

Tiles. There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it is named ſimply, Corymbium, Burman calls it, 


— 


Corymbium foliis ad radicem longiſſimis lyratis ; and 


Plukenet, Bupleurifolia, ſemine pappoſo, daloeria- 
noides umbellata, cauliculo ſcabro; allo, Beupleuri 


| fimilis planta Atbiopica, ad caulium nodos tomen- 


toſa, It grows naturally in A'thiopia. 


Corymbium is of the claſs and order Hugengſia Clit and 


Mecnogamia ; and the characters are, 


1. Cal xx is a long, two-leaved, priſmatical, te 


hexangular perianthium, placed below the ger- 


men, and containing one flower; the leaves are The <2. 
erect, longitudinally connivent, triangular on rages, 


the back, truncated, obſoletely tridentated, per- 
manent, and have two ſmall leaves at their baſe. 

2. COROLLA is one unequal petal; the tube 
is very ſhort ; the limb is divided into five ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſpreading ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five ſimple, ere& filaments, 
ſitting in the tube, having oblong, erect an- 
therz, ſhorter than the corolla, growing toge- 
ther in form of a cylinder. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a hairy germen with- 
in the calyx; a ſimple, erect ſtyle the length of 
the corolla; and an oblong ſtigma, divided into 
two ſpreading parts. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is one, oblong, nearly 
the length of the calyx, and covered with a 
woolly matter, 
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COTYLEDON, NAVEL WORT. 


TER ſhrubby ſpecies of this genus, which 
will do with Green-houſe protection in win- 
ters, are, 

Species, 1, Cape Round leaved Cotyledon. 

2. Cape Long-leaved Coryledon. 

3. African Hemiſpherical Coryledon. 
Cape 1. Cape Round-leaved Cotyledon. The ſtalks 
Round- are thick, ſucculent, ſend forth crooked ir- 


leaved 
Cotyledon 
deſcribed, . - 


regular branches, and are of different heights 
in the different varieties. The leaves are flcſhy, 
full of juice, thick, rounded at the top, and of 
a ſea-green colour, edged with purple. The 
flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches on long, naked, ſucculent foot- 
ſtalks; each footſtalk ſupports eight or ren 


| flowers, growing in a fort ef umbel; their 


colour 
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The cuttings, when they are taken from the 
and September, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds plants, ſhould be laid in a dry, airy place, 
in our gardens. The moſt common variety of | about eight days, for the wounded. parts to ſkin 
this ſpecies grows to be three feet high; tho' | over. When you find this effected, they ſhould 
there is a kind of low growth, ſeldom riſing | be ſet in ſmall pots, filled with the above earth, 
higher than a foot; and another with leaves re- | and the pots ſhould be immediately ſet in the 
markably hoary. | | Green-houſe ; the plants ſhould be then lightly l 
Cape 2. Cape Long-leaved Cotyledon. The ſtalks of | watered, and this watering ſhould be repeated ' 
org, this are thick, fleſhy, ligneous, branching, and | once a week. When you find them in a growing l 
ed two or three feet high. The leaves are long, | ſtate, which will be in a month or ſix weeks, 1 
thick, fleſhy, full of juice, narrow, entire, and | they may be taken out of the Green- houſe, and |. 
grow alternately. The fowers are produced, | ſet abroad with other tender plants; and early in | 
many together, on long, naked, ſucculent foot- | October they ſhould be removed into the glaſs- 1 
ſtalks; they are of a yellowiſh colour, and come | caſe, with other ſucculent plants, that they may 1 
out in July, Auguſt, September, and ſometimes | have air and ſun in plenty. During the winter, n 
October. they ſhould have but very little water: When # 
and 3. Hemiſpherical Coty/edon. The ſtalk of | the plants require it much, they will give ſigns I 
_ this is thick, ſucculent, branching, and about | of it by the ſhrinking of the leaves; but you if 
Cary: eight inches high. The leaves are ſemi-globu- ' ought never to let them be unwatered until the 1 
ledon lar, being ſhort, thick, fleſhy, and convex en | ſhew this; and when this happens, they molt 8 
deſcribed. their under-ſide, but on the other they are plane; | have it but in ſmall quantities at a time, other- 'Y 
they are full of juice, and of a greyiſh colour | wiſe, their veſſels being contraſted, they will 1 
ſpotted with green, and they ſit cloſe to the | not have ſtrength ſuſlicient to diſcharge the Y 
branches. The flowers are produced from the | moiſture when given. 1 
ends of the branches, on long, naked, foot- Another way of raiſing theſe plants, is by Nv 
ſtalks ; each footſtalk ſupports about ſix lowers, | plunging the pots up to the rims in the mould vt 
on which they grow alternately, and fit cloſe; | of an hotbed, and afterwards uſing them to the 1 
they are of a greeniſh colour, tipped with pur- air by degrees; but this is unneceſſary trouble, Hl 
ple; they come out in June and July, and are | as I ever found them to grow very well by the 1 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in our gardens, Of this ſpe- former method. | ; 9 
cies there are a variety or two, of very immaterial 1. Cape Round - leaved Cotyledon is titled, Coty- Ties. 1 
difference; and to theſe three ſpecies, all the | /edon foltis ſubrotundis planis integerrimis. Her- ® 
varieties of the African Shrubby Cotyledons we | man calls it, Coiyledon Africanum ſruteſcens in- 1 
have in our Green-houſes belong. ' | canum, orbiculatis foliis, It grows naturally at ® 
Culture All theſe plants are eaſily propagated by plant- | the Cape of Good Hope. ll 
ing the cuttings in pots, filled with light, ſandy, 2. Cape Long-leaved Cotyledon is titled, Cotyle- 1 
freſh earth; and for want of this, the mould | don foliis alternis ſpatulatis carnaſis integerrimis. 1 
with the turf along with it ſhould be taken | Commeline calls it, Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, bi 
from a rich paſture, half a ſpade's depth, a twelve- | folio longo & anguſto, flore flaveſcente; and Wal- "8 
month before it is wanted; that by being laid on | ther, Cotyledou Africana, foliis depreſſis cruciatis. my 
a heap, by frequent turning the turf may be | It grows naturally at the Cape. "ng 
wholly converted to mould. To this an equal 3. Hemiſpherical Cotyledon is titled, Cotyledon ff 
quantity of drift-ſand ſhould be added; and it | folits ſemi-globoſis, Dillenius calls it, Cotyledon 1 
will become an exceeding good compoſt for all | Capen/is, folio ſemi-globato, It grows naturally in 1 
the ſpecies of Cotyledons without any addition, | Ethiopia, | 1 
of lime-rubbiſh, which cannot always be had. | 15 
©% 2 (ICC SISSSSCESLSSTESTSTDTESTUTIETTITESIZISOSTEIOCSLSSSST Aο⏑eua sas 2e 1 
G H XN F. LXI. 
CRASSUL A LESSER ORPINE H ETVE- 
EVER. 
F this genus ate, ti. Scarlet Craſſula. The ſtalk is round, Scarlet, 
: 1. Scarlet Craſſula. jointed, branching, uſually of a reddiſh colour, 
Species, 2. Perfoliate Craſſula. and grows to be three feet high. The leaves are 


colour is yellow ; they come out in July, Auguſt, 


3. Tetragonal Craſſula. 
4. Cultrated Craſſula. 
5. Ciliated Craſſula. 
6. Rough Craſſula. 
7. Alternate-leaved Craſſula. 
8. Naked- ſtalked Craſſula. 
9. 22 Craſſula. 
10. Round Craſſula. 
11. Pellucid Craſſula. 
12. Purſlain Craſſula. 
Vor, II. 
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oblong, plane, cartilagineous, ciliated, grow 
oppolite, and ſurround the ſtalk, forming a ſheath 
for it, with their baſe. The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches in cloſe umbels, 
are of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, and ſtand erect; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, but are not 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

2. Perfoliate Craſſula. The ſtalk is upright 


» Perſoliate 


ſlender, and ten or twelve feet high. The leaves Craſſula 
are ſpear-ſhaped, acute, thick, ſucculent, of a deſcribee, 


5G FPale- 


leaved, 


* a a at. * — 


— 
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A GOMPLETE BODY DF/PLANTING- AND1G ARDENING. 


— — colour;) channelled on their upper ſide, 
cone wg: A oe Poſite; and ſurfdund the 
ſtalk with »baſe/' The flowets àdorn the top 
of the THIK im large cluſters, are of a whitiſh: 
green colour, appear in July and A uguſt, but are 
not ſueceeded by ſeed in England, 7 Phe ſtalk of 
this plant i too weak to ſupport itſelf under The 
preflure of the leaves, ſo that it muſt be fup- 
ported to keep it whole and erect g 
| 3. Tetragonat Cruſſuls. The ſtalk is upright, 
ſmooth;"ahd'\three fer high The leuves are 
awl-ſhaped, bluntly cornered, a little incurved, 
ſpreading, and grow oppoſite to each other. 
Fhe fl 


Deſcrip- 
don of 
Tetrago- 
nal, 


ers adorn the tops of the ſtalks in lurge, 


flat bunches, and are of a white Colour, having 


— antheræ; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
ut are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
Cultrated, 4. Cultrated Craſſula. The ſtalk is weak, ſuc- 
culent, ende out many Arregithar bramt hes, Kind 
grows to about two feet high. The leaves are 
obtuſely oval, thick, narrower on one [ide than 
the other, entire, and grow oppolite to each 
other. The flowers come out in looſe bunches 
from the ends of the branches, growing erect; 
they are ſmall, greeniſh, and appear in June and 


. CS e A. þ 
5. Ciliated Cruſſila. The ſtalk is tender, ſuc- 
culent, branching, and about two feet high. 
'The leaves are oval, plane, ciliated, and grow 
oppoſite to each other. The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches it! corymbous 
bunches, and appear about the ſame time as the 
e Rough. Cee ul, Te fille b weak fc 
Rough, 6. Rou aſſula.* The ſtalk is weak, ſuc- 
, culent, ende 2 4 into many lender 
branches, and grows to a foor and a Half high. 
The leaves are long, pointed, rough, ſpreading, 
_ oppoſite, and embrace the ſtalk witli their 
8 
of che branches in ſmall cluſters, are ſchall, of a 

greeniſh colour, and appear in June and July. 
7. Alternate leaved Craſſula. The ſtalk is up- 
right, tender, and unctvided. The leaves are 
oblong, pointed, plane, indented, and grow al- 
ternately. The flowers come out ſingly from 
the wings of the leaves, at the upper parts of 
the ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, hang 
downward, and ſhew themſclves in June and 


uly. 3 
, Ya Riu 


ſtalked , 


T 4 


C ;liated 9 


A Iternate-: 


for there are none on the ſtalk, are long, ſuccu- 
lent, awl-ſhaped, pointed, and form a head at 
the crown of the root. From the midſt of theſe 
the flower-ſtalk ariſes, which is naked, divides 
into two or three branches near the top, and 
grows to be ſix or eight inches high. The flow- 
ers are produced in cluſters from the ends, of the 
branches, are of a greeniſh colour, and appear 
chiefly in May and June. | 
9. Spotted Craſſula. The ſtalks are ſmooth, 
ſlender, trailing, ten inches long, full of joints, 
and of a reddiſh colour. The leaves are oblong, 
oval, thick, ſucculent, convex on their under- 


Spotted, 


ſide, of à greyiſh: colour, ſpotted, and grow op- 


poſite to each other. The flowers are produced 


he flowers are 'prodiiced ftom the ends 


The radical leaves, 


*** 


9 


in cluſters from the ends of the ſtalks ; they are 


ſmall, of a white colour, appear in May, and 
frequently again in the autumn... 
10. Round Craſſulu The ſtalks are ſlender, 
flaccid, and trailing. The leaves ate thick, ſuc- 


Round, 


culent, and collected into round, imhricated, 
ſpreading heads, in the manner of Houſe-leck. 


he flowers are produced in cluſtets from the 
center of theſe heads, ſtanding on naked foot- 
ſtalks ; they are of a greeniſh colour, appear in 
the ſpring; ſummer,” and autumn, and 


in the winter. 


frequently | | 
04 daentatis planis alternis, caule fimpliciſſand, foribus 


 _—  * 


* 


naturally in thiopias 


—c — 


2 tetragonis. „ 


1 — —-—¼e — 


1322 Pellucid Oraffulai The ſtalks are ſlender, 
flaccid ſusculent, lie on che ground, and ſtrike 
root gat the: joimts. The leaves are ſmall, and 
* oppoſite to each othet at che joints. The 
owers are produced in ſmall cluſters from the 
ends of the branches, and are of a white colour. 
having a tinge of purple at the rims; they appear 
early in ſummer, frequently in July, Auguſt, 
and the autumn, and ripe ſeeds often follow the 
firſt-blown flowers 
12. Furflain Craſſula; The ſtalk is woody, 
thick) robuſt, ſucculent, ſends out branches 
from the bottom, "which diminiſh gradually in 
length as they 8 the top, and grows to 
be three or four feet high. The leaves are ob- 
oval, wedge-ſhaped, grow oppoſite, and much 
reſemble thofe of Purſlain. The branches are 
very tender, ſucculent, of a reddiſh colour, and, 
he'pyratnidical-growth of the tree, form a 


meet appearance; though the flowers ſeldom 


or never appear in theſe countries. 

All theſe ſpecies are propagated with the great- 
eſt.caſe.x ; Thoſe that form themſelves into heads, 
ſuch as the eighth ſpecies, by offsets ; thoſe with 
trailing branches, as the tenth and eleventh 
:lpecies, by ſuffering them to lie on the ground, 
and ſtrike root at the joints, and then taking 
them off; and the reſt by cuttings, All of 
them, eſpecially the cuttings, ſhould be laid in a 
dry place, for the wounded parts to ſkin over, 
and be then planted in pots filled with light, 
ſandy earth; or they may be planted in a y 
border, and afterwards; ''when they have taken 
root, be ſet in pots They are all moderately 
hardy, and require no artificial heat; but, being 
ſucculent, are not proper to be erowded in the 
Green-houſe with other plants. They ſhould 
therefore be ſer in a glaſs- caſe, where they muſt 
have much free air and ſun at all times; but 
during the winter they muſt have very little 


water. In ſummer they ſhould be ſet abroad in 


warm well-ſheltered places, and may be watered 
once or twice a- week, if the weather proves hot 
nm 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Craſſula follis pla- 
nis cariilaginto-ciliatii baſt 'connato-vaginantrbus. 
Commeline calls it, Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, 
flore umbellato coccineo; and Breynius, Cotyledon 
Aſricana fruteſcens, flore carneo amplo. It grows 


-, * 


. 
* ” 


Fd 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Craſſula foliis lances- 


lato- ſubulatis ſeſſilibus connatis plano-canaliculatis : 


ſubtus convexts, Dillenius calls it, Craſſala al- 
tiſima perfoliata; and Commeline, Aloe Africans 
cauleſcens perfoliata glauca & non ſpinoſa. It grows 
naturally in Ethiopia. 

The third ſpecies, 


» Craſſula foliis ſubulgtis 

Bo naturally in Athi- 
opa. 
4. The fourth ſpecies is, Craſſula foliis oppojitis 
obtus? ovatis integerrimis : bine anguſtioribus. 
Dillenius calls it, Craſſula anacampſerotis folio. 
It grows naturally in MÆthiopia. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is, Crussria folts oppr/ites 
ovalibus planiuſcu di Rindbis cilialis, corymbis ler- 
minalibus Dillenius''calls it, Craſſula cauleſtens, 
foliis ſem prrwivi cruciulit. It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia“. 105 n en | 
6. Phe fixth ſpecies is, Crafſula foltis oppgſitis 
patentibus connatis ſcalris ciſjatis, caule retrorſum 
ſcabro. Dillenius calls it, Craſſila — 
theni facie, follis longioribus aſperis; an Martin, 
Cotyledon AMfricana fruleſcens, folits aſperis anguſtis 
acuminatis, flore vireſcente; It grows naturally in 


Africa. . | 
75. The ſeventh ſpecies is. Crafſula foliis ſerrats- 


* 4 6 
4114 4% 


pendulis. 


pellacid, 


and 
Purilain 
Craſlula 


Calture, 


Titles. 


r * 


Denn 
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pendulil. Butman calls it, * foliit oblongis 
atutis dentabis, fore ex alis ſoliturio ava; and 
Herman, Cotyledon, flore luteo, Media. It grows 
naturally in Æthiopia. 347 O! dicses „. 
8. The eighth ſpecies is. Craffula fobis ſubulatis 
radicalibus, caule nudo. Dillenius culls it, Craſſirla 
ceſpitaſa longifolia. It grows naturally: in Æthi- 


Ky The ninth ſpecies is, Craſſula folits oppofitis 
ovatis punctatis ciliatis : ihferioribus oblongis. In 
Miller's Dictionary it is termed, Craſſula caule 
faccido, folits connatis cordatis ſucculentis, flaribus 
. confertis. Ray calls it, Telephium frateſcens, flo- 
ribus ſpicatis mintmis, folio triangulari craſſa. It 
grows naturally in Ethiopia. 


1 
97 1 „ 


— 


„Ao The + tenchoſperies is, 


cido prul hero e Paten tiſſimit 
imbricatis. .' Dillenius calls it, 2 erbicularis 
Aa folits, ſemper viv. It. grows naturally in 
: in la. 48 | N 1 148905 HIOIN 11496? 

7? 1. The eleventh ſpecies is, roffula-caule flac- 
cidꝰ 2 foliis oppaſitis. Dillenius, calls itz 
Craſſule, portulacæ fucir, repens. it grows natu- 
rally in Athiopia. as ode, u 2 os 599608 
12. The xwelfthiſpecies\is; Orafſula, fois obo- 
valis ppaſtis,  cault arboreo In the Hortus Clif- 
fort. it is termed, Huacampſeres caule arborcb, fe- 
lis: cuneiformibus appqſitis. Dillenius calls it. 
Craſſula pertulace i facie arboreſcens. It grows 
naturally in Æthiopia. 10 41s br }MfAG ny 
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 CRATAGUS, The INDIA 


FINHE Indian Wild Service is a ſhrub about 

four or five feet high, branching, and alto- 
gether diſarmed of thorns, The leaves are broad, 
8 ſcrrated, of a thickiſh donſiſtence, 
and are placed on footſtalks on the branches. 
The flowers terminate the branches in a corym- 
bus, being attended by awl-ſhaped bracteæ ; they 
come our early in the ſummer, . but are rarely 
ſucceeded by fruit in our. gardens, 

It is propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds, which 
ſhould be procured from India, or ſuch countries 
where they ripen well. They are generally two 

ears before they come up; ſathat the beſt way will 
to ſet them in pots or boxes, and then put them 
in a ſhady place in the ſummer, and under an 
hotbed. frame in the winter. In the ſpring, 


The plant 
deſeribed. 


Culture. 
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Det non l {11G 469 00 22 
lunge them into a moderate hotbed. as it will 
acilitate the growth the ſeeds ; after they 
come up, — muſt often be watered, hardened 
by degrees to the open air, and when they are of 
a ſufficient, ſize ſhould reſpectively be tranſplanted 
into ſmall pots; and every ſecond: year after they 
ſhould be ſhifted into larger; atcording, to their 
growth. £3) 911 910 e Mee Lein 
IK. 1. =" progres. by, budding upan 
ſtocks of the White horn; and; plants raiſed 
this way are ſaid to be hardier than thoſe imme- 
diatel/ from the ſeeds... . 1 | 
The Indian Wild Service is titled, Cra 


foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, caule inermi, c s 5 


fquameſis. It grows naturally in India; 
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N our Green-houſes are found two cutious 
ſpecies of this genus, called. 
1. African Aſphodel LI ß. 
2. Broad-leaved Aſphodel Lily 
t. African Aſphodel Lily. The root is com- 
0 ſed of many thick, white, fleſhy. fibres, col- 
African leet into a head at the top. The leaves form 
Aſphode), à Cluſter on the crown of the root; chey are near- 
by ſpear- ſhaped, plane, ſurround each other with 
their baſe two or three inches high, and then 
ſpread themſelves two ways. The ſtalk is round, 
hollow, two feet high,. and ſtands by the ſide of 
the leaves. The flowers are 12 from the 
top of the ſtalk, in a kind of large umbel; 
they are of a bright- blue colour, and very beau- 
tiful; they appear in September, and continue 


Species. 


22 
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to ſhew- themſelves all winter, and ſumetimes 
the- greateſt par tot / the ſpring following. 
25 Broad-leaved A ſphodel Lily. The root is Tp 
thick, fleſhy;-white; and the fibres div from 1 
the common bead, and ſtrike deep into the leaved 
ea The lezves ate broad, oval, ſpear- Aphodel 
aped, pointed, and ſit cloſe to the cron of ©!) 
the rot. The Kalk is tender; rounds abd about 
two fret high. The flowers are produced from 
the top of the ſtalks, iſſuing from a two- leaved 
involucrum, which is reflexed after the flowers 
are out; they appear at different times of the 
year, but more eſpecially in the autumn and 
Winter. Tg 0 u yo! j 
They are gages by the offsets, which 
ſhould be carefully taken from the roots about 


4 8097 . 


Culture. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture, 


the end of June, The offsets ſometimes ſeparate 
caſily; and ſometimes the fibres are ſo implicat- 
ed with thoſe of the old root, that it is with 
great difficulty they are ſeparated, without 
much injuring them; but when it io happens that 
the plants are broken or much bruiſed, or that 
they had ſo cloſely adhered to the old root as to 
have been torced to be taken off with the knife, 
they mult have very little water after planting, 
or the wounded parts will be in great danger of 
rotting. Having obtained your offsets, plant 


them ſeparately in pots filled with light, ſandy, | 


treſh earth, and ſet them in a ſhady part of the 
garden; give them but little water until they 
nave commenced a good growing ſtate; then re- 
move them into the full air, let your waterings 
be in moderate quantities, and be repeated as 
often as dry weather ſhall make it neceſſary, and 
continue this till the end of ſummer. The 
ſtrongeſt offsets will frequently flower the firſt 
autumn, the others not before the autumn fol- 
lowing z in either caſe, when their flowers appear, 
they ſhould be removed under ſhelter, to pre- 
ſerve their beauty; and in the end of October, or 
carly in November, as the ſeaſon proves, they muſt 
be taken into the Green-houſe, where they mult 
have much free air, water ſparingly at proper 
intervals, and in the ſpring may be fcrt abroad, 


in any open part of the garden that appears 
niolt convenient, 


þ 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Crinum foliis ſub- Titles, 
lanceolatis planis, corollis obtuſis, In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Polyantbos floribus umbella- 
tis, Burman calls it, Myacintbus Africanus tube- 
roſus, fore ceruleo umbellato; and Plukenet, Hy- 
acintho affinis, tuberoſd radice, Africana, umbelli 
cæruled inodord. It grows naturally in Xthiopia. 

2. The ſecond is titled, Crinum foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis acuminatis ſeſſilibus planis. It grows 
naturally in the ſandy parts of Aſia, 

Crinum is of the claſs and order Hexandria (1c, 
Monogynia; and the characters are, and order 
I. CALYX is a two-leaved, oblong, umbelli- in the 
ferous involucrum, ſhaped like a f and be. 2, 


comes reflexed after dividing. - = 


2. CorOLLa is one funnel-ſhaped petal; the raters, 
tube is oblong, cylindrical, and inflexed ; the 
limb is divided into ſix ſpear-ſhaped, linear, ob- 
tuſe, concave, reflexed ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are fix awl-ſhaped, connivent 
filaments, ariſing from the baſs of the limb, 
having oblong, linear, aſſurgent, incumbent an- 
there. 

4. PtstiLLUM conſiſts of a germen in the 
bottom of the corolla, an awl-ſhaped ſtyle 
ſhorter than the ſtamina, and a ſmall, trifid 
ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a ſuboval capſule, con- 
taining three cells. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many. 


Fü o 
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LXIV. 
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T preſent we have only one ſpecies belong- 


ing to this genus, called Cunuonia. 

The ſtalks are woodv, branching, and eight 
or ten feet high. The leaves are winged, and 
have membranaceous footſtalks ; the folioles are 
about three pair, terminated by an odd one; 
they are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, ſmooth, 
and of a good green colour on their upper fide, 
but ſomewhat hoary underneath, and fit cloſe to 
the midrib. The flowers are produced in ſpikes at 
the ends of the branches, and are followed by 
oblong capſules containing the ſceds. 

This is- propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a 
hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are three 
or four inches high, they muſt be planted ſepa- 
ratcly in pots filled with light, rich earth; then 
they are to be plunged into a hotbed of tanner's 
bark, where they muit be watered, and kept ſhaded 
until they have taken root; afterwards they muſt 
be hardened by degrees to the open air, and ſet 
abroad in ſome warm, well-ſheltered part of the 
garden, to remain there until the early part of 
the autumn, and then be taken into ſhelter with 
the more tender kinds of Green-houſe plants. 


— — 


There being no other ſpecies belonging to this Titles: 
genus, it is called ſimply, Cunonia. Burman calls 
it, Oefterdykia floribus ſpicatis pentapetalis, foliis 
cblongis ſubincanis ſerratis; and Plukenet, Ar- 
buſcula, arbuti alatis foliis, Africana. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 


Cunonia is of the claſs and order Decandria Claſs and 


Digynia; and the characters are, order 


in th 
1. CaLyx is a ſmall perianthium, compoſed Liana: 


of five oval, concave, acute leaves. 2 
2. Cokol LA conſiſts of five, oboval, patent, * , 1. 


ſeſſile petals. 

3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped filaments the 
length of the corolla, with roundiſh, didymous 
anther. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a conical germen, 
and two awl-ſhaped ſtyles longer than the corol- 
la, with obtuſe Kris. | : 

5. PerICARPIUM is an oblong, acuminated 
capſule, containing two cells. JEN 

6. SeMINA. The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh. 

I 
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Species. 


thio- 
ian 
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CYTISUS, BASE TREE TREFOLL,. 


Green-houſe are, 
1. Ethiopian Cytiſus. 
2. Cape Cytiſus. | 
1. Xthiopian Cytiſus, The ſtalks are 
ſhrubby, weak, about five feet high, and ſend 
forth ſeveral angular, weak branches from the 


T HE ſpecies of this genus proper for the 


* ſides. The leaves grow three together, and 


and 

Cape 
Cotiſas 
deictibed. 


Cal ture. 


Tbe plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


are wedge-ſhaped, roundiſh, ſmall, and downy 
underneath, The flowers come out in ſmall 
bunches from the ſides of the ſtalks; they are 
ſmall, and of a pale-yellow colour, come out in 
June and July, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſceds 


in our gardens. There is a variety of this ſpecies | 


with ſpear-ſhaped leaves and deep-yellow flowers. 

2, Cape Cytiſus, The ſtalks are ligneous, 
weak, and fend forth ſeveral weak, an- 
gular branches. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
and very hoary underneath, The flowers are 
ſmall, and of a yellow colour; they come out 
from the ends and ſides of the branches in June 


and July, but are very rarely ſucceeded by 


pods in England. | 

Theſe are eaſily propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds on a flight hotbed in March. When the 
plants come up, they mult have plenty of air, 
be frequently watered, and when they are about 
four inches high, ſhould be ſet in pots filled 
with light, freſh earth. If at this time they 
were to be plunged into a ſecond hotbed, and be 


C H. A P. 


— 


| 


well watered and ſhaded, it would facilitate their 
ſtriking root, tho' they will grow without it: 
If they have the hotbed, they muſt be hardened 
as ſoon as poſſible, to the open air; and in either 
caſe, when they are ſet abroad, they muſt be 
plunged up to the rims in a ſhady part of the 
garden, but not under the drip of trees. Here 


they may remain until the middle of September, - 


when they ſhould he removed to where they can 
have the benefit of the ſun until eleven of the 
o'clock, and in the beginning of October they 
ſhould be ſet in a full ſouth aſpect: There they 
may ſtand until the end of that month, or the 
beginning of November, as the ſeaſon will per- 
mit, and be then removed into the Green-houſe 
for their winter lodgings. The ſpring following. 
about a — 3 2 they are taken out of 
the houſe, they muſt be ſhifred into larger pots; 
and afterwards they may be ſet abroad, with 
other Green-houſe plants, - and managed ac- 
cordingly. 


1. Ethiopian Cytiſus is titled, Cytiſus racemis Ties, 


lateralibus ftrittts, ramis angulatis, foliolis cunci- 
formibus. Plukenet calls it, Cytiſus Athiopicus, 
ſubrotundis incanis minoribus fallis, floribus parvis 
luteis, It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

2. Cape Cytiſus is titled, Cytiſus Rica pabeſcen- 
tibus, ramis angulatis, foliis lanceolatis, caule ſuf- 
fruticeſo. „ calls it, Planta. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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LXVI. 


Dol of. #3 


T preſent we have only one ſpecies of this 
genus, called Dais. | | 

The ſtalk is woody, and ſends out ſeveral 
ligneous branches from the ſides. The leaves are 
oval, undivided, ſmooth, and grow. oppoſite to 
each other on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 
come out in bunches at the ends of the branches, 
and are ſuccecded by berrics, each containing one 
ſced. 

This is propagated by planting the cuttings in 
a bed of good earth, during any of the ſummer 
months. They muſt be cloſely covered down with 
bell hand glaſſes, ar mats, until they have taken 
root, when they ſhould be hardened by degrees 
to the open air. All along they mutt be duly 
watered ; and when they have commenced a good 
growing ſtate, they muſt be taken up with a 
ball of carth to each root, and planted ſeparate- 
ly in pois filled with good, light garden mould. 
They muſt be watered, and ſet in the ſhade for a 
week or ten days, by which time they will be eſtab 
liſhed in their new ſituation; then they ſhould be 

Vol. II. 
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a hotbed 


a 


+ 


removed into a warm, well-ſheltered place, to re: 
main there until the autumn, obſerving all along 
to afford them proper fupplics of water. In the 
early part of the autumn, they muſt be taken 
into a good Green-houſe, with the tenderer forts 
of Green-honſe plants, and managed accord- 
ingly. 

They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds, and by this me- 
thod the beſt plants are produced. Theſe muit 
be ſown 1 ring, and plunged into 

of tanner's bark. When the plants are 
fit to remove, they mult be potted ſeparately, 
and plunged again into the hotbed; where they 
moſt be watered,” and kept ſhaded at firſt; then 
hardened by degrees to the open air; and after- 
wards be ſet abroad, and managed like the 
cuttings. | 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus; 


it is named ſimply, Dais, It grows naturally at Tide. 


the Cape of Good Hope. 


Dai: is of the claſs and order Decandria Mo. Clafs 


nogynia; and the characters are, 
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394 A-COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


aA 


The cha- 


1. CAL xx. The involucrum is compoſed of 
racters. 


four ſcatioſe, erect leaves, and contains many 
flowers. l 

There is no perianthium. 

2. Corolla is one infundibuliforme petal, 
longer than the involucrum ; the tube is filiforme 
and rude; the limb is divided into five ſpear- 
ſhaped, obtuſe ſegments. 0 1 

3. STAMINA are ten filaments, which are al- 

z 


ternately ſhorter, inſerted in the mouth of the 

flower, and ſhorter than the limb, having 
antherz, | 9 

4. Pisrirrun conſiſts of an oblong germen 
growing to the baſe of the corolla, a fliforme 
ſtyle the length of the tube, and a riſing 
bular ſtigma. | 5 


ſimple 


F glo- 


5. PERICARPIUM is a berry. 
| 6. SEMEN. Ihe ſeed is one, 
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II E more tender ſpecies of this genus 


Are, | 
Species. 1. XEchioplan Daębne, or Woolly-headed Thy- 
: mel. Oy 
2. Indian Daphne. $7 k 
E- ho. 1. Ethiopian Dephne is a branching ſhrub, 
pin, about fx feet high. The ſtem is robuſt; the 


branches are erect, are covered with a white 
bark, and form a beautiful head. The leaves 
are {mall, narrow, acute- pointed, ſpreading, and 
are placed u ithout order on the branches. I he 
flowers come out in cluſters from the ends of the 
branches; their colour is white, they appear in 
June and July, and are rarely ſucceeded by good 
feeds in England. | 


3 2. Intlian Daphne is a ſmall ſhrub, about a 


Indian foot and half or two feet high. * The leaves are 


heghde oblong, oval, ſmooth,” undivided; and are placed 


gelerided. Oppoſite. The flowers come out in ſmall cluſ- 
ters, fitting cloſe, on one common tootſtalk, 
which arifes from the ends of the branches; 
they - uſually appear in June or July, but are 
very rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our 
gardlens. 

Culture. Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing of the 
ſeeds in pots filled with light, ſandy, rubbiſhy 


MEZ ER E ON. 


earth. To facilitate their growth, the pots ſnould 
be plunged into an hotbed; and when they come 
up, all ſhould be drawn out except one plant, 
leaving the ſtrongelt in cach pot. As the heat of 
the bed abates, {cy mult be uſcd to the air, 
ad muſt then be {ſet n 2 {hady part of the gar- 
den until the autumn, when chey ſhoold be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, with other tender 
plants. They mult from time to time be ſhifted 
into larger pots, as often as their growth requires 
it; and in doing ot this, the greateſt care muſt 
be taken not to diſturb the mould about the roots, 
for they bear tranſplanting very ill. They will 
require very little water, eſpecially in the winter; 
and in ſpring they mult be among the laſt ſet of 
plants that are removed out of the houſe, and in 
autumn among the firſt that are brought into it. 
1. Æthiopian Daphne, or Woolly-head Thyme- Tiles, 
| Lea, is titled, Daphne florivus terminalibus pedun- 
culatis, foliis ſparſis linearibus patentibus mucrona- 
tis. . Burman calls it, Thymelza capitata laungi- 
noſa, foliis creberrimis minimis aculeatis. It grows 
naturally in Ethiopia. | 
2. Indian Daphne is titled, Daphne capitulo ter- 
minali pedunculato, ſoliis oppoſitis oblongo-ovatis 
glabris. It grows naturally in China. 
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Tur ſpecies of this genus which comes 

in here is uſually called, The Shrubby 
Canary Fox-glove. | 

It is a delightful plant, and the very ſtem, 

The plant branches, and leaves, as well as flowers, con- 

deſcribed ſpire to intorce our eſteem, It will grow to 

about a yard high. The ſtalk is ſhrubby, 

branching, and of a purpliſh hue. The 

branches are purpliſh, or of a reddiſh colour, 

and are made ſtill more beautiful by a kind of 

cottony down that covers them. The leaves 


are ipcar-ſhaped, rough, pointed, hardly half a 


P. LXVIII. 
FO X- G LOVE. 


foot long, and are about two inches broad; their 
edges are lightly ſerrated, and they grow alter- 
nately on the branches without any footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced in ſpikes from the ends 
of the branches; each conſiſts of a large iwell- 
ing quadrifid petal ; they are of a bright-yel- 
low colour ; they will be in blow from May to 
the end of the ſummer, and will often ſhew 
themſclves in the Green- houſe in winter; but 
it is from the firſt-blown flowers that the beſt 
ſeeds are gathered. 


| | | Theſe 
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Culture. Theſe plants are caſily raiſed from feeds, by. j ten, if the weather proves dry. Here they may 


bring them forward. 


ſowing them either in the autumn or the ſpring. 
If it is deferred until the ſpring, the- beſt way will 
be to ſow them thinly on a moderate hotbed to 
When the plants appear, 

ive them as much air as poſſible,” frequently 
Prinkle them with water, and harden therh as 
much as the nature of their ſituation will admit. 


When they are fit to tranſplant, let each be ſet, 


with à ball of earth at the root, in a ſeparate pot; 


which being done, the pots ſhould be plunged up 


species. 


Oppoſite- 
lezved A- 
frican, 


Hairy 
Atrican, 


Red Afti. 
can, 


Heath- 
like Afri. 
can, 


Ciliated 
Atrican, 


to the rims in a ſhady part of the garden, and the 
plants be well watered : This muſt be repeated of- 


ſtand all ſummer, and be removed into the Green- 

houte at the approach of winter?! | 
This ſpecies is titledy” Digitalit chtycinit foliolis Tiles, 
lante olalis- corollis bilahiatis acutis, cauie frafcoſb. 

In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed. Geſnerig foliis lan- 
ceelatis ſerratis, pedunculo terminsli iet ſplcato. 
Commeline calls it, Digitalis acum hoides Cunarien- 


frs fruteſcens, flore aures; and Plukenet, Digitali 


nis Canarienſis, ſelilaginis acutis foliis leviter pi- 
lofts, flore aureo cucullato. It grows naturally in 
the Canary Iſlands. * 


r 
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LXIX. 


DIOSMA, AFRICAN SPIRAZ A. 


HIS genus conſiſts of the following ſpe- 
cies, Called, 

1. Oppoſite-leaved African Spire. 

2. Hairy African Spire. 

3. Red African Spiræa. 

4. Hcath- like African Spꝛiræa. 

5. Ciliated African Spiræa. 

6. Lanceolated African Siræa. 

7. Crenated African Spiræa. a þ 

8. One-flowered African Spiræa. 

Pretty African Spirea. 

1. Oppoſite-leaved African Siræu. The'ftem 
is woody, ſends out ſcveral long, ſlender branches, 
and grows to be three feet high. The leaves are 
awl-ſhaped, acute, and placed croſswiſe. The 
flowers are produced along the branches, almoſt 
their whole lagen they are of a white colour, 
and continue in beauty a long time. 

2. Hairy African ira. Ibis is by Garden- 
ers commonly called the Sweet-ſcented African 
Spiræa. The ſtalks are woody, branching, of a 
coral colour, and grow to five or ſix teer high, 
The leaves arc narrow, pointed, hairy, and grow 
alternately. The flowers come out in cluſters 
from the ends of the branches; they are finall, 
and of a white colour; they appear in July and 
Avguſt, and the feeds ſometimes ripen in the 
autumn. Not only the flowers, but the leaves, 
and every part of this plant, afford a grateful 
odour. 


3. Red African Siræa. The ſtem is woody, 


branching, and grows to about two or three feet 
high. The leaves are narrow, ſhatp- pointed, 


ſpotted underneath, and of an aromatic odour. 
The flowers are produced in cluſters from the ends 
of the branches; they are of a fine red colour, 
have an agrecable odour, and continue in beauty 
a long time. EINE pea de. 8 

4. Heath- like African 17700 is a ſhrub, and 
grows to two or three feet high. The leaves are 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, and convex un- 
derneath. The flowers come out from the ends 
and fides of the branches; and theſe, as well as 
every part of the plant, are finely ſcented. 

5. Ciliated African Spirea. The ftalks are 
ſhrubby, branching, and grow to four or five lect 
high. The leaves are ſmall, ciliated, and ſprar- 
ſhaped. The flowers are produced from the ends 
of the branches in umbels; they are of a white 

2 


' 


| 


"almoſt round. 


colour, appear moſtly in ſummer, and frequenui 
in the autumn, | 

6. Lanceolated African Spiræa is a ſhrub ange 
three or four fect in height, Lhe leaves are ſhort, lates A. 
ſmooth, and ſpcar-ſnaped. The flowers come fricao, 
out from the ends of the branches, and ſhow 
themſelves great part of the ſummer. 

7. Crenated African Spiræa. The ſtalks are ae 
{Frabby, and "branching. The leaves are jpcar- ajricao, 
ſhaped, oval, glanduious, and crenated on their 
edges. The flowers are produced ſingly from the 


_ Wing of the leaves, and appear in June and July. 


8. Onc- Howered. African Spirea. The talks One- 
are woody, branching, and grow to three or four flowered 
feet high. The lower leaves are long, oval, ob- African, 
long, and, ſpotted; the upper ones are ſmall; and 
almo! | 15 Howers are, produced ſingly 
from the ends of the branches; they are large, 
of a fleſh-colour, being ſpotted on the edges, 
and underneath have ſpots of a deeper dye. 

9. The Pretty African Spiræa. I his is a pretty 54 
little ſnrub, indeed. The ſtalks are wocdy, up- Pretty A. 
right, branching, and about two feet high. The frican 
leaves are oval, obtuſe, glandulous, and crenatgd. Pita 
The flogers comme our two together from the a 2am 
wings of the lcaves; they are ſmall, and of a beau- 


tiful blue colour,” 


All theſe forts are propagated by planting the 
cuttings, in any of the ſummer months, ia pots 
filled with rich, light earth. They ſhould then 
be plunged up to the rims in a hotbed, be wa- 
tered, and kept ſhaded until they have taken 
root, and afterwards muſt be gradually hardened 
to the opt n air. When this is effected, they ſhould 
be fet abroad in tome warm, well-{heltered place 
or if you have ſet many cuttings in one pot, they 
hould be now potted ſeparately, be watered, and 
ſhaded until they have taken root. In cither 
caſe, they may remain abroad as long as the wea- 
ther continues mild, bur muſt, upon the frft 
appearance of froſt, be taken into cover, with 
other Green-houie plants; ſetting them abroad 
again in the ſpring, to enrich the collection, and 
add to the varie. . 

1. Cppoſite-leaved African Sgiree is titled, 
Dieſma ſoliis ſuvuletis acutis oppoſitrs, Cotnmeline 
calls it, Miræa Africans, fſollis crucial pofitis. 
It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Hairy Atrican Fires is titled, Dieſma fo- 

{its 


Culture. 


Titles, 
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8. One- flowered African Spiræa is titled, Dio/- 

ma foliis ovato- oblongis, floribus ſolitariis terminali- 

bus, Plukenet calls it, Ciſtus humilis Aithiopicus, 

inferioribus foliis roſmarini ſylveſtris punfatis, ce- 

teris autem ſerpilli ſubratundis, flore carneo, It 

grows naturally in Æthiopia. 
9. The Pretty African Spiræa is titled, Dioſina 

feliis ovatis obtiſis glanduloſo-crengtis, floribus ge- 

minis axillaribus. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 
Dioſina is of the claſs and order Pentandria Mo. 

nogynia; and the characters are, 

1. CALYX is a permanent perianthium, divided 

into five narrow, acute parts, which are plane at 

their baſe. e 
2. CoROLLA is ſive oval, obtuſe, ſeſſile, erect, 8 * 

ſpreading petals, the length of the calyx. Linnzan 
The nectarium is hollow, five-pointed, obtuſe, Yn. 

and fits on the germen in form Xs corona, 4 


liis linearibus birſutis. Commeline calls it, Spiraa | 
Africana odorata, foliis piloſis. It grows naturally 
at the Cape of Good Hope. | I 
3. Red African Spires is titled, Dioſma foliis 
 linearibus mucronatis glabris carinatis ſubtus bifariam 
punitatis. In the Hort. Clif. it is termed, Dio/ma 
foliis ſetaceiſ acutis, Commeline calls it, Spiræa 
Africans odorata, floribus ſuaverubentibus; and 
Plukenet, Erica Aflhiopica, roſmarint fylveſiris ) 
folio eleganter pundtato, flore tetrapetalo purpureo. 
It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 
4. Heath-like African Spiræa is titled, Dioſma 
| foliis lineari-lanceolatis ſubtus convexis bifariam im- 
bricatis. Ray calls it, Spiræa Africana, ericæ bac- 
ciferæ foliis; and Plukenet, Ericeformis, coridis 
folio, Athiopica, floribus pentapetalis in apicibus. 
It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 
5. Ciliated African Spirea is titled, Dioſina 


raters, 


foliis lonceolatis ciliatis. Plukenet calls it, Spirææ 
forte genus Africanum, ſerpilli hirſutis foliis, fru- 
ticoſum, fleribus albis umbellatis, It grows natu- 
rally in Ethiopia. 

6. Lanceolated African Spiræa is titled, Dioſma 
foliis lanceolatis glabris, 
cana, ſaturejæ foliis brevioribus. 
rally in ZEthiopla. 

7. Crenated African Spire is titled, Dioſma 
ſoliis lanceolato-ovalibus glanduloſo-crenatis, floribus 
ſolitariis. It grows naturally in Ethiopia, 


It grows natu- 


—_— 


Ray calls it, Spirea Afri- 


3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments, 
with ſuboval, erect antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen crowned 
by the nectarium, a ſimple ſtyle the length of the 
ſtamina, and an obſolete ſtigma. 

5. PericarPiuM conſiſts of five oval, acumi- 
nated, compreſſed capſules, Which are joined by 
the inner border, but have their points ſpreading, 
and open by the upper ſuture. 

6. SEMINA, The feeds are ſingle, oblong, 
oval, depreſſed, and pointed at the top. 
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DRACOCEPHALUM, DRAGON: HEAD. 


4:9 Balm of Gilead is a ſpecies of this ge- 
The plant 1 


nus. It is as often ſeen in our parlours, 


deicribed. and the other rooms of our houſes, as in the 


Green-houſe. The ſtalks are ſquare, branching, 
ligneous near the bottom, herbaceous higher, and 
grow to be four or five feet high. The leaves 
are uſually compoſed of three folioles, though 
there are often five on the ſame footſtalk, and 
they grow oppoſite to each other at the joints; 
the folioles are of a fine green colour, oblong, ſer- 
rated, ſharp- pointed, wD | are remarkable for their 
powerful and exhilararing odours on being bruiſed. 
The flowers are produced from the wa, of the 
branches in ſhort, cloſe ſpikes; they are ſmall, 
of a pale-red or blue colour, and are often whitiſh 
underneath ; they continue to ſhow themſelves the 
greateſt part of the ſummer, and the firſt-blown 
flowers are ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our gar- 
dens. | 

This ſpecies is propagated by planting cuttings, 
in any of the ſummer months. They may be let 
in pots, or in the open ground; and if they are 
at firſt ſhaded, and duly watered, they will ſoon 
ſtrike root. If the cuttings are planted in the 
open ground, ſome plants mould be taken up 
with a good ball of earth to the roots, and be ſet 
in pots, to be preſerved through the winter in the 


Green - houſe or ſome room, whilſt a ſhare may 


be lett remaining to take their chance through the 
winter; for it ſometimes happens that theſe plants 
will ſurvive a moderate winter's cold, in a good 
ſituation ; beſides, ſuch plants are always more 


luxuriant, and grow longer the ſummer follow- 


ing, than thoſe that are in the pots. 

Though the raiſing theſe plants by cuttings is 
the common cuſtom, they are better multiplicd, 
and encreaſed in greater plenty, by ſowing 
the ſeeds. No art is required in doing this; 
for the ſeeds ripen ſo freely here, that they will 
often ſcatter, and come up like weeds all over the 
garden; nay, I have found them, after I had re- 
moved my plants into the Green-houſe, in the 
autumn, growing between the ſtones of the cauſe- 
way on which the parent plants in the pots had 
been ſituated for their ſummer reſidence z which 
ſhews that theſe feeds are not over-nice in their 
ſituation, but will grow any where. In the ſummer, 
therefore, as the ſceds ripen, ſow them in a bed ot 
fine mould in a ſhady place, and flightly rake 
them in; if dry weather ſhould happen, water the 
beds every other evening, and in a little time your 

lants will come up. In October, let each plant 
ſet in a ſeparate, ſmall pot, to be houſed for 
the winter. In the ſpring, let a ſhare of them be ſet 
in larger pots, to be continued as Green-houle 
plants; and the remainder may be turned out into 
the open air, in the different parts of the pleaſure- 
2 where they will flower, and be much 
ronger than thoſe in the pots. The ſeeds alſo 
may be ſown in the ſpring. When this buſineſs 
is deferred until that time, it will be proper, 
though not abſolutely neceſſary, to give them the 


{ aſſiſtance of a ſlight hotbed to bring them forward. 


When the plants come up, they muſt be 3 
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by degrees to the open air; and when they are 


fit to remove, one part of them ſhould be fet in 
pots, to be managed as before; while the other 


ſhare may be ſer abroad, in the open ground, to 


take their chance with the ſeaſons as they may 
happen. If the ſeeds are not raiſed in a hotbed, 
the ſowing of them in the open ground ſhould be 
deferred until April; otherwiſe the plants will 
come up, and be in danger of wy deſtroyed by 
the late ſpring froſts, which often happen. 
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This ſpecies is titled, Dracocephalum floribus Titles. 
ſpicatis, foliis compoſitis, Volkamer calls it, Dra- 
cocephalo affinis Americana trifoliata, ttrebinthine 
adere; Moriſon, Campboroſma; Plukenet, Me- 
liſſa forte Canariana ſriphyllos, odorem camphore 
ſpirans penetrantiſſimum; and Commeline, Cedro- 
nella Canarienſis viſcoſa, folits plerumque ex eodem pe- 
dicello ternis. It is ſuppoſed to grow naturally in 


| the Canary Iſlands, 


. 
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F this genus there is only one ſpecies yet 
known, commonly called, Ebony of Crete. 

The plant The ſtalk is upright, woody, branching, and 

deſcribed. grows to three or four feet high. The leaves are 
compoſed of three or five ſpear-ſhaped, hoary 
folioles, which join at their baſe. The flowers 
are produced in thick ſpikes from the ends of the 
branches, are large, and of a reddiſh-purple co- 
lour; they appear in June and July, and ripen 
their ſeeds in the autumn. 

Calure, This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
pots or boxes, in the autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe. The pots mult be ſet ina warm, well- 
ſheltered place, until the froſts come on; then they 
muſt be placed under a hotbed frame, or be ſet in 
the Green-houſe until the return of mild wea- 
ther, when they ſhould conſtantly be ſet abroad 
in the open air. In the ſpring, the plants will 
come up; but if they appear ſo early that danger 
may be apprehended from bad weather, let them 
be taken into the Green-houſe, placing them near 
the windows, that they may have the benefit of the 
ſun and free air, When the plants are about three 
or four inches high, they mult be potted ſeparately, 
and be ſet abroad in ſome warm, well-ſheltered 
part of the garden : Here they may remain until 
the end of autumn, and then be taken into ſhel- 
ter with the hardieſt of the Green-houſe plants. 

They muſt from time to time be ſhitted into 
larger pots, as often as they ſhall require; and 
when they come to blow, ſhould be ſet in the 
moſt conſpicuous parts of the garden, for they 
make a beautiful figure, both by their fine- fingeted, 
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hoary leaves, and thick ſpikes of large, purple 


flowers. ' | | 
It being the only ſpecies belonging to this ge- Titles, 


nus, it is named, ſimply, Elenus. Alpinus calls it, 


Ebenus Cretica; Van Royen, Trifolium ſpicis ova- 
is villoſis, caule fruticoſo; Sauvages, Anthyllis 
fruticeſa, feliolis ternatis ac quinatis lanceolatis to- 
menteſis; Caſpar Bauhine, Cytiſus incanus Creticus z 
Barrelier, Barba Jovis cytifi folio, flore rubello; 
and Plukenet, Loto affinis alato, folio & facie pen- 
taphylloidis fruticaſi, floribus in ſpicam longiorem po- 
ſitis, It grows naturally in Crete. 

Ebenus is of the claſs and order Diadelpbia De- Ciag 
candria; and the characters are, and order 
1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped peri- in che 
anthium, divided at the top into five filiforme Pagan 
ſegments, which are acute, hairy, nearly equal, Phe cha- 
and longer than the tube. racers, 

2. CoROLLA is papilionaceous, and the length 
of the calyx. 

The vexillum is roundiſh, ſtraight, and entire. 

The rudiments of the alz are obſolete, and lu- 


' nated, 


The carina is lunated, gibbous, and its top 
riſing. 2 

3- STAMINA are diadelphous filaments, with 
roundiſh antheræ. 

4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, hairy 
germen, a capillary ſtyle, and a terminal, mu- 


| cronated ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oval pod. 
6. Seen. The ſeed is ſingle. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


fEthio- 
pian, 


and 

Cape 
Echium 
deſcribed. 


HRK. 
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HERE are two ſpecies of this genus which 


require protection in winters, called, 
1. Æthiopian Echium. 
2. Cape Echium. | 
1. Æthiopian Echiam. The ſtalks are ſhrubby, 
branching, and grow to abour a yard high. The 
leaves are oval, hairy, ſeſſile, of a light- green co- 
lour, and grow alternately on the branches. The 


flowers come out ſingly from the upper parts of 


the branches; they are of a purple colour, and 
moderately large; they appear in May and June, 
and are ſucceeded by ripe ſceds in Auguſt. 

2, Cape Echium. The ſtalks of this plant are 


| ſmooth, ligneous near the bottom, tough, and 


grow to about a foot and half high. The leaves 
are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, ſpotted, and rough on 
their edges. The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes 
from the wings of the leaves, are of a purple co- 
lour, irregular in their figure, and have ſmooth 
cups; they appear in June and July, and ſome- 
times ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. There is a 


variety of this with blue flowers. 


Caltare. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Calture. 


The plants are eaſily propagated by ſowing the 


ſeeds in pots filled with light, ſandy, freſh earth. 
The pots ſhould be ſet in the Green-houle during 
the winter, or under a hotbed frame; and in 
March ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed: This will effectually bring the plants up. 
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When they are fit to remove, each ſhould be ſet in 
its own ſeparate pot, which ſhould be plunged 
again into a hotbed, watered, and ſhaded, until 
they have taken root. From this time they muſt 
be hardened by degrees to the open air ; and when 
this is effected, they ſhould be fer abroad in a 
warm, well-ſheltered place. Early in October 
they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, or if 
they are ſet in the glaſs-cale they will reliſh it bet- 
ter. Nevertheleſs, when ſuch a convenience is 
wanting, they will flouriſh very well in a good 
Green-houle ; but being rather tender, they ſhould 
be among the laſt that are ſet abroad in the ſpring, 
and among the firſt that are brought under ſhel- 
ter in the autumn. 


1. Ethiopian Echium is titled, Echium caule Tits, 


fruticoſo. Commeline calls it, Echium Africanum 
fruticans, foliis pilofis. It grows naturally in, 
Ethiopia. 

2. Cape Echium is titled, Echium caule Levi 
foliis lanceolatis nudis: margine carinã apiceque 
ſcabris. Older calls it, Echium Africanum perenne, 
lycopfis facie; Herman, Echium Africanum minus, 
foliis oblongis ſcabris, floribus ceruleis, and Plu- 
kenet, Bugloſſum Africanum, echii folio, flore pur- 
pureo. It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 
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NE ſpecies of this genus requires protection 
from hard froſts in winter, called, Cape 
Erigeron, Perennial Stinking Groundſel, or Afri- 
can Flea-bane. The ſtalks of this plant are her- 


baceous, hairy, ſend out ſeveral branches from 


the ſides, and grow to about four feet high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, retuſe, narrow, Ele, of 
a deep-green colour on their upper ſides, come 
out in cluſters, and continue all the year. The 
flowers terminate the branches in roundiſh 


bunches; they are of a golden-yellow colour, but 


are deſtitute of thoſe great ornaments which be- 
long to that kind of compound flowers, the rays; 
they appear in October and November, and will 
continue to ſhow themſelves in the Green-houſe 
the greateſt part of the winter. In the ſpring, 
good ſeeds may be collected from the firſt blown 
flowers. 

This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in April, in a bed of light mould, made fine. 
The bed ſhould immediately be hooped, be ſhaded 


| 
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in the middle of the day, and be watered every 
third day, if very dry weather ſhould happen. In 
about ſix weeks your plants will come up; they 
muſt be covered in hot weather, and watered as 
often as there ſhall be occaſion ; the weeds muſt 
be plucked up as they ariſe. When the plants are 
fit to remove, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot 
filled with light, rich earth. They ſhould then 
have a good watering, be plunged up to the rims 
in a ſhady part of the garden, where they may re- 
main until November, and then be taken into the 
Green-houſe, with the hardieſt of the plants, for 
they require protection only from hard froſts. 
They alſo are propagated by cuttings. Theſe 
may be planted in any of the ſummer months, in 
pots filled with light, rich earth. The pots muſt 
then be ſet in the Green-houſe, in a ſhady part; 
where the 2 muſt be duly watered, and the 
will ſoon ſtrike root. As ſoon as this is well < 
fected, they muſt be taken out of the Green- 
houſe, otherwiſe they will draw weak, and aſſume 
a ſickly 
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a ſickly appearance; they muſt be plunged up to | calls it, Senecio Africanus, folio retuſo; Plukenet, 
the rims in the common mould, in a ſhady place, | Senecio fætidus Africanus perennis, foliis confertim 
but not under the drip of trees; and laſtly, be taken | naſcentibus; and Herman, Conyza Africana, ſene- 
into the Green-houſe, with other hardy plants. ciomis flore, foliis retuffs, It grows naturally in 
Tides This ſpecies is titled, Erigeron foliis lanceolato- | Africa, 
linearibus retuſis, floribus corymbeſis. Houſtoun 
r KEEN RERRDPHGOYXMER MX OUR OXON 
G HH: P. LXXIV. 
&E #40468 FO HFS; 
HIS genus conſiſts of two ſpecies, called, | but little water in winter, muſt be ſet abroad 
Species, 1. African Eriocephalus. in ſummer with other Green-houſe plants, and 
: 2. Racemoſe Eriocephalus. they muſt be duly watered if the weather proves 
Aurica, 1. African Eriocephalus. The ſtalk is woody, | hot and dry. Titled, 
ſends out many ſide branches from the bottom to 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Eriocepbalus Pima 
the top, and grows to be three or four feet high. | integris diviſiſque, floribus ſubcorymbeſis. Dille- 
The 3 are produced in cluſters; they are {| nius calls it, Eriocepbalus ſempervirens, foliis faſci- 
white, woolly, and ſome of them are entire, and | culatis & digitatis; and Walther, Abrotanum 
others are divided into three or five digitated | Africanum, folio tereti tridentato, It grows natu- 
parts; they are ſcented, and when bruiſed emit | rally in Zthiopia. | 
a ſtrong odour. The flowers are produced from 2. The ſecond is titled, Eriocephalus foliis li- 
the ends of the branches in roundiſh bunches; | nearibus indivifis, floribus racemoſis, Ray calls it, 
the rays of the flowers are white, with a tinge of | Abrotanum Africanum, foliis argenteis anguſtis, 
red on the outſide, but the diſk is purpliſh; they | floribus ſpicatis. It grows naturally at the Cape 
appear in the autumn, but are not ſucceeded by | of Good Hope. | Claſs and 
8 ſeeds in England. Eriacephalus is of the claſs and order Syngeneſſa order 
Racemoſe 2. Racemoſe Eriocephalus. The ſtalk is woody, | Polygamia Neceſſaria; and the characters are, in the 
Erioce- 


Leaded, 


and ſends out many branches from the ſides, 
The leaves are narrow, undivided, of a ſilvery 
white colour, and when bruiſed ſmell like 
Southern- wood. The flowers are produced in 
looſe ſpikes from the ends of the branches, and 
appear about the ſame time with the former. 
Theſe are propagated by planting the cuttings 
in any of the ſummer months. The cuttings will 
grow if planted in the full ground, kept 
covered with mats, and duly watered ; but it is 
cuſtomary to plant many together in pots, and 
give them the aſſiſtance of a moderate warmth 
of dung or tanner's bark; in either caſe, when 
they have commenced a good growing ſtate, they 
mult be potted ſeparate, and ſet in ſome warm, 
well-ſheltered part of the garden, where they 
may remain until the end of October, and then 
be taken into the Green-houſe with the other 
plants. A damp air is. very prejudicial to 
theſe plants, as well as froſt, ſo that they muſt be 
ſituated where they can have as much fun and free 
air as poſſible ; for which reaſon, if there is the 
conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, it will be a more 
eligible ſituation for them than the Green-houſe, 
which is too often over crouded, to the deſtruc- 
tion of many good plants. They muſt have 


1. CaLyx. The common calyx is erect, and Linnzan 
conſiſts of ten oval, equal, connivent ſcales, of Ben, 


« a , The cha- 
which the five exterior ones are carinated, and raters. 


the interior ones plane, 

2. CorxoLLa. The compound flower is ra- 
diated; the hermaphrodite florets occupy the 
diſk, and the females, which are five in number, 
the radius; each hermaphrodite floret is funnel- 
ſhaped, and cut at the brim into five ſpreadin 
ſegments; the female florets are l 
obcordated, and divided at the end into three 
ſmall equal lobes. LIES 

3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites conſiſt of 
five very ſhort, capillary filaments, with a cy? 
lindrical, tubular anthera. 

4. P1sTILLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of a ſmall, naked germen, a ſimple ſtyle, and a 
bifid acute ſtigma. 

In the females, it conſiſts of an oval, naked ger- 
men, a ſimple ſtyle, and an acuminated, inflex- 
ed ſtigma. 

5. PrRICARPIUA. There is none. 

6. SEMINA, Of the hermaphrodites, there are 
none. 


The ſeeds of the females are ſingle, oboval, 
and naked. 
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The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


Titles. 


Species. 


Septin- 
2 
araing 
Tnorny 
Plant 


deſcribed. 


Polygo- 
nous Eu- 


phorbium 


deſcribed, 
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E RTTEH RIVA. The CORA L- TREE. 


N the Green-houſe may be preſerved one ſpe- | 


cies of this genus, called, Herbaceous Ery- 
thrina, or Carolina Coral, N 

The root is large, thick, and woody. The 
ſtalks are ſimple, two feet high, and die to the 
root every year. The leaves are trifoliate, haſ- 
tated, and of a deep-green colour, The flowers 
are produced in long ipikes from the top of the 
ſtalk; they are of a ſcarlet colour, and very 
beautiful; but the plants very ſeldom flower, 
and the ſeeds do not ripen in England. 

It is propagated from ſeeds, which muſt be 
procured from the countries where they naturally 
grow, They muſt be ſown in pots filled with 
light, freſh earth, and plunged into a hotbed; 
when the plants are three inches high, they muſt 
be potted ſeparate, be again plunged into a hot- 
bed, watered, and kept thaded until they have 
taken root; after that they muit be hardened by 
degrees to the open air, and then ſet abroad in 
ſome warm, well-ſheltered place, where they 
may remain until the autumn, and then be taken 
into the Green-houle with the other plants. 

This ſpecies is titled, Erytbrina foliis ternatis, 
caulibus fimpliciſſimis fruticoſo-annuis. Dillenius 


calls it, Coral Carolinienſis, haſtato folio, and 


Cateſby, Corallodendron bumile, ſpicd florum longi/- 


imd, radice craſſiſſimd. 


South Carolina. 
Erytbrina is of the claſs and order Diadelphia Claſs 
Decandria; and the characters are, 228 

1. CALrx is a monophyllous, tubular, un- Thar 
divided perianthium, ſlightly indented at the top, Syſem. 
and furniſhed with a melliferous pore at the I be cha- 
bottom. en., 

2. CoROLLA is papilionaceous, and is com- 
poſed of five petals. 

The vexillum is very long, ſpear-ſhaped, 
riſing, and deflexed on the ſides, 

The alæ are ſmall, nearly oval, and ſcarce 
longer than the calyx. 

The carina is dipetalous, the length of the 
al, and indented at the top. 

3. STAMINA are ten unequal, ſlightly incurv- 
ed filaments, joined together below, and half 
the length of the vexillum, having ſagittated 
antheræ. 

4. Pisrilrun conſiſts of a pedicellated, awl- 
ſhaped germen, an aw:-ſhaped ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and a terminal, ſimple ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a very long, ſwelling, 
ſharp pointed pod, containing one cell, 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are kidney-ſhaped. 


It grows naturally in 
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$f & HE ſpecies of this genus which will 
flouriſh unaſſiſted with artificial heat in 
our gardens, are, 
Septangular Burning Thorny Plant. 
Polygonous Euphorbium. + 
Mauritanian Spurge. 
Torch Thiſtle Euphorbium. 
Caput Meduſe, or Meduſa's Head. | 

1. Septangular Burning Thorny Plane, This 
hath a thick, ſucculent, upright ſtalk, which 
riſes to about a yard high, and lends forth ſeve- 
ral ſucculent, ſeptangular branches, armed with 
long, black, awl-ſhaped, ſingle ſpines. The flowers 
come out from the ends of the ſpines ; they are 
ſmall, and of a greeniſh colour, of the ſame 
ſtructure with the common Spurge, and ſome- 
times, though not often, are ſucceeded by 
ſmall, roundiſh capſules, each of which contains 
three cells. 

2. Polygonous Euphorbium. 


e 


The ſtalks are 


ſucculent, roundiſh, ſwelling in the middle, 


| 


hardly ever ripen in England. 


have many tuberous or knobbed angles, and 
between them long, ſtraight ſpines. They grow 
to about two feet high, and ſend forth a few 
lateral branches, which are ſwelling in the middle, 
angular, knotty, and prickly like the main 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced from the ends 
of the branches, ſitting cloſe to the angles, 
without any foorſtalks ; they are very ſmall, and 
of a yellowiſh-green colour, 

3. Mauritanian Spurge. The ſtalks of this ,, .... 
are ſlender, weak, ſucculent, taper, covered nian 
with a light-green bark, grow to be three or four Spurge 
feet long, and, unleſs ſupported, lie on the ground. deſcribed. 
The leaves are oblong, ſinooth, entire, and come 
out alternately all round the upper part of the 
ſtalks, but the lower parts are naked. The 
flowers come out from the ends of the branches 
in cluſters; they are ſmall, of a yellowiſh-green 
colour, and ſometimes are ſucceeded by roundiſh, 
ſmooth capſules, containing the ſceds, which 


4. Torch 
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Varieties. 


4. Torch Thiſtle. E:phorbium, The ſtalks of 
this are thick,» ſucculent, have many angles 
armed with ſingle awl-ſhaped ſpines, and ſend 
torth irregular, diſtorted branches, which are 
lender, and have many angles, armed with 
ſingle ſpines, like thoſe of the main-ſtalks. The 
flowers are produced from the angles at the ends 
of the branches; they are ſmall, and of a 

reeniſh-white colour, and are ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall roundiſh capſules, containing the 
leeds. 
5. Caput Meduſe, or Meduſa's Head. This 
ſpecies comprehends ſeveral varieties of great 
ſingularity, called by the reſpective names of 

ommon Meduſa's Head. 
Little Meduſa's Head. 
Dwarf Procumbent Meduſa's Head. 

Spreading Meduſa's Head. 
Deciduous Meduſa's Head. 
Double-branched Meduſa's head. 
Common Meduſa's Head. The ſtalks of this 
ſort are thick, roundiſh, 1tucculent, ſcaly, and 
ſend forth many ſcaly, ſucculent, roundiſh 
branches, which twiſt and wind over each other 
in the manner of ſerpents; and from the wind- 
ing property of theſe ſcaly ſerpent- like branches, 
the name Meduſa's Head was applied to this 
ſpecies. The leaves of this variety are thick, 
narrow, ſucculent, are produced chiefly from 
the upper part of the branches, but ſoon drop 
off, Near the ends of the branches allo the 
flowers appear; their colour is white, and they 
are ſometimes followed by round, ſmootn cap- 
{ules, containing the ſeeds. 
Little Meduſa's Head. The ſtalk of this vari- 
ety is thick, but ſhort, ſeldom riſing to more than 
ſix or eight inches high. From this proceed 
many ſlender, ſhort, trailing branches, which 
twiſt and wind over each other, in the manner of 
the former; The leaves are narrow, and come 
out from the ends of the branches, The flowers 
are of a white colour, and are produced from 
the ſame parts, like the former ſort. 
Dwarf Procumbent Meduſa's Head. The 
ſtalk of this plant is ſtill lower, growing ſeldom to 
more than three inches high. The branches are 
little more than half a foot long, have ſwelling 
ſcales, which are almoſt ſquare, and ſpread them- 
ſelves on the ground. It is not often that this 
variety exhibits its flowers; but when they do 
appear, they ſhew themſelves from the ends of 
the branches, like the former, EOF 
Spreading Meduſa's Head. The ſtalks of this 
plant grow to about half a foot high, and fend 
forth a few branches, which ſpread themſelves 
all around; theſe branches are not ſcaly, but 
m other reſpects are poſſeſſed of all the proper - 
ties of the former ſorts. 
Deciduous Meduſa's Head. 
this fort grow to little more than a foot high, 
iending forth ſeveral ſucculent, ſcaly branches, 
which lie on the ground. The leaves are nar- 
row, come out from the ends of the branches, 
but ſoon drop off, The flowers are ſmall, and 


the ends of the branches, and are often followed 
by round, ſmooth capſules, containing the ſeeds. 
Double-branching Meduſa's Head. The ſtalk 
of this variety is thick, ſucculent, oblong, and 
Imooth, and ſends forth ſeveral weak, double 
branches, which fpread themſelves on the ground. 
The leaves are narrow, come out from the ends 
of the branches, and among them the flowers, 
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The ſtalks of 


of a white colour, are produced in plenty from 
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which are of a white colour, and ſhaped like the 
former. 6 | 

All theſe ſorts are propagited by plantin 
cuttitigs, iti any of the — When 
they are taken from the plants, the cuttings 
ſhould be laid in a dry, airy place; for the wound- 
ed parts to ſkin over; and when this is effected, 
they ſhould be ſet each in a pot, filled with a 
light, rubbiſhy, tandy, poor earth. The pots 
ſhould be then plunged into a moderate hotbed, 
and the plants ſhould be ſhaded until they have 
taken root. hen they are in a growing ſtate, 
the glaſſes mult be wholly taken off; and if the 
weather ſhould prove very dry, the plants ſhould 
be now and then watered. In the autumn, they 
muſt be removed into a good Green-houſe, that 
will effectually keep out the froſt; or rather, if 
there be a glaſs-caſe, ſhould be placed therein : 
Here they may ſtand, with very little water, all 
winter, and in the ſummer may be ſet abroad 
with other tender plants, If the Green-houſe 
is not a very warm one, or is crowded with nu- 
merous other plants, and no glaſs-caſe is to be 
had, they muſt be removed into the coldeſt 
ſtove, the place of their uſual reſidence ; but if 
either of the above conveniencies is to be had, 
they will flouriſh extremely well in ſuch places, 
as they require no artificial heat, and want pro- 
tection from froits and cold damps only in 
winter. k | 

The cuttings will keep good for many months, 
if neceſſary; ſo that they may be fave to any 
diſtance, provided they are not packed too 
cloſe. When the cuttings are ficſt taken off, it 
is cuſtomary to rub ſome dry earth over the 
wounded part; which is a very good way, as it 
has a great tendency to ſtop the bleeding, and 
cauſe tlie parts to heal over the ſooner. 


1. Septangular Burning Thorny Plant is titled, Titles. 


Euphorbia aculeata nuda ſeptem angularis, ſpinis 
folitariis ſubulatis floriferis. Boerhaave calls it, 
Eupborbium heptagonum, ſpinis longiſſimis in apice 
frugiferis. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

2. Polygonous Euphorbium is titled, Eupbor- 


Jia aculeata nuda angulis tuberofis ſpinis interſtine- 


tis, Commeline calls it, Tithymalus aizoides 
Africanus, validiſſimis ſpinis ex tuberculorum in- 
ternodiis provenientibus. It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia. 

3. Mauritanian Spurge is titled, Euphorbia in- 
ermis ſeminuda fruticoſa filiformis flaccida, foliis 
alternis. Dillenius calls it, Tithymalus aphyllus 
Mauritanie, It grows naturally on the maritime 
parts of Africa. | 

4. Torch Thiſtle Eupborbium is titled, Euphor- 
bia aculeata nuda multangularis, ſpinis ſolitariis 
ſubulatis. Boerhaave calls it, Eupbhorbium cerei 
eie, caulibus gracilioribus; Burman, Euphor- 
bium aphyllum anguloſum, florum comd dentiſſimd ; 
and Moriſon, Tithymalus Africanus ſpinoſus, cerei 


_ effigie. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 


g. Caput Meduſæ, or Meduſa's Head, is titled, 
Euphorbia inermis imbricata tuberculis foliolo lineari 
inſtructis. Commeline calls it, Tithymalus aizoides 
Africanus, ſimplici ſquamato caule, chamænerii 
folio; Burman, Eupborbium erectum aphyllum, 
ramis rotundis, tuberculis tetragonis; alſo, Eupbor- 
bium kumile procumbens, ramis ſimplicibus copiofis, 
caule craſſiſſrmo tuberoſo ; alſo, Euphorbium pro- 
cumbens, ramis plurimis fimplicibus ſquamoſis, foliis 
deciduis; alſo, Euphorbium procumbens, ramis ge- 


minatis, caule glabro oblongo cinereo. It grows 
naturally in ZEthiopia. 
5K CHAP. 
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＋ HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Ferraria. 

The root is tuberous, roundiſh, compreſſed, 
brown on the outſide, and white within. The 
ſtalk is thick, round, upright, branching near 
the top, and a foot and an half high. The leaves 
are nearly ſword-ſhaped, obtuſe- pointed, ſmooth, 
hollowed, of a light green-colour, grow alter- 
nately, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches on ſhort footſtalks; they are of a whitiſh- 
green colour on their outſide, and of a violet 
colour within; they appear in April, but are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. | 

There is a variety with deep-purple, and ano- 
ther with reddiſh flowers. 

Theſe are beſt propagated from ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the countries where the 
plants naturally grow. They muſt be ſown in 
pots filled with light, ſandy earth, and then 
plunged into a hotbed, the ſooner to bring them 
up; on their appearance, they muſt have as 
much air as the weather will permit; and when 


they are fit to remove, each muſt be ſet in a 


ſeparate pot, filled with the like kind of light 
earth. When they are in a growing ſtate, they 
muſt be hardened to the open air, and may be 
ſet abroad in ſome warm, well-ſheltered place 
until November, when they muſt be removed 
into the Green-houſe, or placed under ſome 
ſhelter for their winter lodgings, 


| 


Q 


— 


They may alſo be encreaſed by offsets Theſe 
mult be planted in ſmall pots like the ſeedlings, 
and atterwards managed accordingly. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it is termed ſimply, Ferraria. Barrelier calls it, Tm 
Iris ſtellata, cyclaminis radice, pullo flore; Rudbeck, 
Narciſſus Indicus, flore ſaturate purpureoz, and 
Ferrarius, los Indicus e violaceo fuſcus, radice tu- 
beroſd, It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Ferraria is of the claſs and order Gynandris .. 
Triandria , and the characters are, 3 

i. CaLyx conſiſts of two carinated ſpathæ, in the 
placed alternately, and containing each one Linræan 


flower. _ 
1 - e cha · 
2. CoROLLA is ſix oblong, acuminated petals, ackern, 


fringed and turned back on their edges, and 
alternately ſmaller, 

3- STAMINA are three filaments ſitting on the 
ſtyle, having roundiſh, didymous antheræ. 

4. Pisrirrum conſiſts of a roundiſh, trique- 
trous, obtuſe germen ſituated below the flower, 
a ſimple, erect ſtyle, and three bifid, fimbriated, 
curled ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUu is an oblong, triquetrous 
capſule, which is thickeſt at the upper end, 
formed of three valves, and containing three 
cells. 

6. SEMINA, 


The ſeeds are numerous, and 
roundiſh. 
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THERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Galenia. | 

The ſtalk is woody, ſends. out many weak, 
ligneous branches, and grows to be four feet 
high. The leaves are narrow, very much reſem- 
ble thoſe of Roſemary, and come out without 
order from every ſide of the branches. The 
flowers are produced in panicles from the ends 
and ſides of the branches; they are ſmall, of a 
yellowiſh- green colour, appear in July and Au- 
guſt, but are not ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
England. | 

This ſpecies is propagated by planting the 
cuttings, in any of the ſummer months, in pots 
filled with light, rich earth. The pots mult be 
then plunged up to the rims in the common 
mould of the garden, in a ſhady place ; and for 
want of this, they muſt be covered with mats 
until they have raken root. 
afforded them, and they are duly watered, they 
will readily grow; and if ſeveral cuttings have 


If ſhade be thus | 


4 


Digynia; and the characters are, 


been planted in each pot, they ſhould be potted 
| ſeparately, and then ſet in the ſhade as before. 


All ſummer they muſt be duly watered in dry 
weather, and in Novemiber muſt be taken into 
the Green-houſe with the hardieſt exotics, In 
the ſpring they ſhould be taken out among the 
firſt, and in the winter be ſtationed where there 
is the greateft current of air; for they are tole- 
Tong hardy, and require protection only from 
roſt. . 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to this Titles, 
genus, it is named ſimply, Galeria. Pontedera 
calls it, Sherardia z Boccone, Kali lignoſum, flore 
muſcoſo, roſmarint folio , and Tilli, Atriplex Afri- 
cana lignoſa fruteſcens, reſmarini foliis. It grows 
naturally in Africa. | 

Galenia is of the claſs and order O#andria ci, and 


order in 


1. Cal vx is a ſmall perianthium cut into four the 


ö an 
oblong, concave ſegments. — 
2. COROLLA. There is none. The cha- 


3. STAMINA raters. 
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3. STAMINA are eight capillary filaments 
ſcarcely the length of the calyx, having didy- 
mous anther. : 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and two ſimple, reflexed ſtyles, with ſimple 
ſtigmas. ; | 
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nus which is too tender to live in winters 
without the protection of the Greenhouſe, called, 
The Canary Broom. | 
This ſpecies is ranked as a Cytiſus among old 
botaniſts, and is uſually called the Evergreen | 


* by ERE is a beautiful ſpecies of this ge- y 


Cytiſus of the Canary Iflands ; but ſince the im- 
1 in the ſcience, it is found to be a 

room, and has taken the name of Canary 

Broom. | | 

be plant It is a ſhrub about eight or ten feet ve. The 
deſcribed, ſtalks are woody, tough, flexible, and ſendforth | 
numerous ſlender branches, Which are hairy and 
angular. The leaves are trifoliate, wedge-ſhaped, 
ſmall, hairy, of a dark- green colour, and con- | 
tinue all the year. The flowers come out in 
looſe ſpikes from the ends of the branches, and 
are of a bright yellow colour ; they appear in 
May, and. are ſucceeded by ſhort, hairy pods, 
frequently containing ripe ſeeds in Auguſt. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. Sie 


SHALL arrange the tender ſpecies of Gera- 
niums under two heads; the Shrubby and 
Herbaceous. 12. W | 


' 


Of the Shrubby kinds there are, | 

Fulgid or Alcea- leaved Scarlet Geranium. 

. Mallow-leaved Scarlet Gerumum. 

Papilionaceous Geranium. ee 

Birch-leaved Geranium. N 

. Rough-leaved Geranium. BR 

. Hood-leaved Geranium. 8 
Gibbous-ſtalked Geranmum m. 

. Fleſhy-ſtalked Geranium. 

. Peltared Geranium. 

10. Sorrel-taſted Geranium. 

11. Horſe-ſhoe Geranium. 

12. Vine-leaved Geranium. 

13. Capitated or Roſe Geranium. 
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GERANIUM, CRANE'% BILL. 
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5. PeRICARPIUM is a roundiſh capſule, con- 
taining two cells. | 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, angular, 
and oblong. 
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It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a ſlight 
hotbed in — ſpring. When the plants 40 f an 
to remove, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, 
which ſhould be plunged into a ſecond hotbed, . 
and the plants ſhaded and watered until they 
have taken root. As ſoon as this is effected they 
muſt be hardened tothe open air, and then be 


taken out, and plunged up to the rims in the 


mould of a ſhady part of tlie garden. Here they 
may remain until the end of October, and be 
then removed into ſhelter with other hardy Green- 
houſe plants. i 
This ſpecies is titled, Genifta foliis ternatis to- Titles. 

menteſis petiolatis, ramis angulatis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Cytiſus minoribus foliis, ramulis te- 
nellis villaſis; Cluſius, Cytifſus 1. ; Commeline, 
Cytiſus Canarienſis ſempervirens & incanus ; and 
Plukenet, Cytiſus Canarienſis microphyllos anguſti- 
folius prorſus incanus. It grows naturally in Spain 
and the Canary Iſlands, | — 
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1. Fulgid or Alcea. leaved Scatlet Geranium. Fulgid or 


The ſtalk is fleſhy, about à foot long, and di- Alces- 


vides into a few branches. The leaves are ſmooth, leaved 
of a light · green colour, and compoſed of three — 
parts: Theſe are cut on their edges, and the 
middle one is the largeſt. The flowers grow 
from the ſides of the ſtalks on ſhort footſtalks, 

and are of a moſt elegant bright ſcarlet colour: 

They compoſe little umbels, and make their ap- 
pearance at uncertain times; coming out ſome- 

times in the ſpring, ſometimes in the ſummer, 


=y 


and very frequently in October. The leaves of 
- | this fort uſually fall from the plant in the ſum- 


mer ;. but it puts out freſh ones in the autumn, 
and continues green all winter. 
2. Mallow. leaved Scarlet Geranium is an up- nd 

right, branching ſhrub, about ten feet high. Mallow 
The leaves are round, kidney - ſnaped, and thick; leaved 
1 le hey Scarlet 
yy . they cn 
erant- 


um 
deſcribed. 
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they are of a fine green colour on their upper ſur- 
face, hairy underneath, and placed on longiſh 
footſtalks, without order, on the branches. The 
flowers grow trom the wings of the ſtalks in 
looſe bunches, and are ſupported by long, ſtiff 


footſtalks ; they are of an elegant bright ſcarler 


colour, and continue their appearance from the 
beginning to the end of ſummer. | 
ili 

— branching ſhrub, about ſix or eight feet high. 
The leaves are large, angular, — 
rough, and placed on long footſtalks. The 
flowers have the appearance of the Butterfly 
kinds: The two upper petals are large, and turn 
upward, forming the vexillum ; whiltt the others 
are ſmall, reflexed, and ſeem to conſtitute the 
other parts belonging to the leguminous tribe. 
They grow in looſe panics from the ends of 
the branches, are finely variegated, come out 
in May, and their time of blow will be ſoon 
over. 


and 4. Birch-leaved Geranium is a branching ſhrub, - 


Birch- about four or five feet high. The leaves are ob- 

leaved long, oval, plane, indented, and unequally ſer- 

ö rated. The flowers grow from the ſides of the 
Ti branches on long footſtalks, are large, of a pur- 
ple colour, and come out in June and July. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with broad, 
indented leaves, and fine red flowers. 

5. Rough-leaved Geranium hath a ſhrubby, 
branching ſtalk about a yard high. The leaves 
are palmated, exceedingly rough, and their 
edges are cut into many ſegments. The flowers 
are produced from the upper parts of. the 
branches, in ſmall bunches, in ; ub and July, are 
of a red colour, and very fragrant in evenings. 

6. Hood-leaved Geranium is a branching ſhrub, 
eight or ten feet high. The leaves are roundiſh, 
indented, and ſo hollowed in the middle as to 
form the ſhape or figure of an hood : They have 
many nerves running from the ſtalks to the ſides, 
and are placed without order, on long footſtalks, 
on the lower parts of the tree z but towards the 
top they grow 3 The flowers are pro- 
duced in panicles from the tops of the branches, 
are of a purple colour, and there will be a ſuc- 
ceſſion of them from the beginning of June to 
the end of ſummer. | 

7. Gibbour-ſtalked Geranium. The ſtalk is 

fleſhy, and appears gibbous or ſwoln at the joints: 
It grows to about a yard high, and ſends forth 
ſeveral very ſmooth branches. The leaves are 
double-winged, ſmooth, grey, fleſhy, and are 
placed oppoſite to each other on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced from the tops of the 
branches in ſmall cluſters, are of a dark purple 
colour, come out in June, and continue in ſuc- 
ceſſion all ſummer, This is one of the Gerani- 
ums of heightened fragrance in evenings. 

8. Fleſhy-ſtalked Geranium. The ſtalk is very 
thick, fleſhy, knotted, branching, and grows to 
about two feet high. The leaves are double- 
winged, and placed thinly on the branches. The 
flowers grow from the ends of the branches in 
ſmall cluſters, are of a white colour, and their 
petals are remarkably narrow; they come out in 
May or June, and there will be a ſucceſſion of 
them until the end of ſummer. 

g. Peltated Geranium. The ftalks are ſlender, 
weak, two or three feet long, and unable to ſup- 
port themſelves in an upright poſition. The 
leaves are peltated ; each is compoſed of five 
obtuſe, entire lobes, having a ſlender footſtalk 
faſtened to the middle, in the manner of the 
handle of a target : They are fleſhy, ſmooth, of 
a lucid green colour, and an acid taſte ; they 
have a purple circle in the middle, and grow al- 


Variety. 


Rough- 
leaved, 


Hood - 
leaved, 


Gibboas- 
ſtalked, 


Fleſhy- 
Ralked, 


P:!tated, 


6 


| 


3. Papilionaceous Geranium is an upright, 


—— 
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inches diſtant from e 


find it neceſſary; every morning cover the bed 
with mats, whether the ſun ſhine out or not; and 
every evening let them be taken off, that they 


* 


ternately on the branches. The flowers grow 
from the wings of the ſtalks on long footſtalks 
four or five ulually together, and are of a purple 
colour ; the ſucceſſion of blow will continue the 
reateſt part of the ſummer, and ſometimes the 
rſt· blown flowers are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds, 

10. Sorrel-taſted Geranium is a branching 454 

rub, about (ix or ſeven feet high. The leaves Sorre'. 
are thick fleſhy, oval, oblong, ſmooth, and '*ed 
crenated on their edges; they are of a grey co- Geranium 
jour, and poſſeſſed of an acid flavour not unlike des. 
that of Sorrel. The flowers are produced from 
the wings of the ſtalks on longiſh footttalks, 
three or tour uſually growing together, and are 
of a pale-bluſh colour, with ſome ſtripes of red. 

The petals are very narrow, and of unequal ſize ; 
they make their appearance early in ſummer, 
and continue in ſucceſſion until autumn. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with ſcarlet va 
flowers. 50 
11. Horſe-ſhoe Geranium is a very branching, Horſe. 

irregular ſhrub, ſix or eight feet high, The five 
leaves are roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, indented, and 22 
poſſeſſed of an elegant purple zone or mark, TO 
which from its ſhape is uſually called the Horſe- 

ſhoe, The flowers are produced from the wings 

of the ſtalks in largeiſh tufts, and grow upon 

long footſtalks; they are of a purpliſh-red colour, 

and continue in ſucceſſion the greateſt part of 

the ſummer. The leaves of this ſpecies, when 
bruiſed, ſmell like coddled apples. 

There is a variety with variegated leaves, which Variety. 
is much admired. 

12. Vine-leaved Geranium is a branching ſhrub, Vire- 
about ſix or ſeven feet high. The leaves are feed 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Vine-tree, and when 
rubbed have a ſtrong odour of Baum. The 
flowers are produced from the wings of the ſtalks 
in cloſe tufts, and grow on long, naked foot- 
ſtalks; they are of a pale-blue colour, and con- 
tinue in ſucceſſion the greateſt part of the ſum- 
mer. 

12. Capitated or Roſe Geranium is an irregu- and. 
lar * as ſhrub, about five feet high. The * 


, 4 or Role 
leaves are roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, divided into Geraniua 


three unequal lobes, hairy, waved, and grow deſcribed. 


alternately on long hairy footſtalks. They emit, 
when rubbed, the ftrong odour of dried roſes ; 
which has occaſioned this plant to be diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Roſe Geranium. The flowers 
are produced from the taps of the branches in 
round, cloſe heads; they are of a purpliſh-blue 
colour, and the plant will afford a ſucceſſion of 
them the greateſt part of the ſummer. 

The culture of all the Geraniums is exceeding (ylture, 
eaſy. They riſe readily from ſeeds ; but as thoſe 
do not often ripen with us, recourſe is uſually 
had to planting of the cuttings. Theſe will grow, 
2 in any of the ſummer months; and in 

er to have a good crop, let a bed four feet 


wide be made, and let the length be according 


to the number of plants you would raiſe. If the 
ſoil is not naturally rich and light, let the earth 
be taken away, and ſome good fat mould from 
the beſt part of the kitchen- garden be put in its 
room. To every ſixth barrow- full of this mould 
let there be one of drift ſand; which being com- 

leated, let the cuttings be planted in rows four 
1 other ; then give them a 
good watering, and hoop the bed, that the cut- 
tings may be 2 by mats from the injuries 
of the ſun. Water them every other day, if you 


may receive all advantages from the dews and air. 
The cuttings with this management will ſoon take 
root, 
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root, and after they have ſhewn good ſigns of 


growth, let each be planted, in its own ſeparate 


pot, filled with good, light, rich earth; preſerve | 


the ball of earth to each root, give them a good 
watering, and let the pots be immediately plunged 
up to the rims in a ſhady well- ſneltered part of 
the garden. Here they may. remain with watering 
them twice a week until October, when they ſhould 
be removed into the Green-houſe, and placed 
where they can have as much ſun and air as poſ- 
ſible all winter. During that ſeaſon, they muſt 
be watered once a week, which mult be repeated 
oftener as the weather gets warmer in the 
ſpring; and about the middle of May, they may 
be ſet abroad for the ſummer ſeaſon, 
ſituation ought to be well ſheltered, ſhady, and 
they ſhould be watered two or three times a 
week. 

As they encreaſe in ſize, they muſt be ſhifted 
into larger pots; and at every time of doing 
this, the bottoms muſt be well ſecured wich 
oyſter-ſhells, broken pots, or the like, to prevent 
the roots ſtriking through the bottoms, which 
they certainly will do, if not thus guarded 

ainſt; and which will cauſe a violent check, 
15 nothing worſe, when they come to be potted 
afreſh on their next removal. 
The ſhifting of theſe plants ſhould always be 
performed about the end, of May, the end 
of Auguſt or beginning of September, or 


both thoſe ſeaſons, as the growth of the plants | 


makes it neceſſary; for they ſometimes will 
require to be | ſhifted, twice in a year. At 
every removal the root mult not be diſlo- 
cated from the old earth, but as large a ſhare 
of it as poſſible muſt be taken away, to make 
room for a greater quantity of freſh mould; the 
outſide fibres next the ſides of the pot muſt be 
pared off, alſo all mouldy and Gecayed parts of 
the roots muſt be taken away. Thus having 
placed your ſhrubs in the center of each por, 
and well filled up the ſides with freſh mould, 

ive the plants a good watering, remove them 
immediately to a ſhady place, but not under the 
drip of trees; where having ſtood a fortnight or 
three weeks, they will have taken good hold of 
the freſh foil, and may then be ſet in places de- 
ſigned for them to ſtand for ſhow, , + 

The ſucculent ſtalked kinds will require leſs 
water from the beginning than the other forts, 
and in winter they ſhould be ſeldom, watered : 
When they are, they ſhould have it by a little at a 
time ; for too much moiſture will cauſe the young 
branches to mould, rot, and threaten deſtruc- 
tion to the whole plants; and the more effec- 
tually to avoid thole dangers, it would be highly 
proper to place the ſucculent Kinds in the glaſs- 
caſe ; where having more freely the ſun and air, 
they may be kept in good health, and always 


poſſeſs that pleaſing aſpect which Nature de- 


ſigned them to wear, | 8 
During the whole courſe of winter and ſummer, 


all decayed leaves muſt be taken away, as they are 


obſerved, The more effectually to do this, certain 
days, at proper intervals, ſhould be ſet apart for 
this work. Should it be neglected in the winter, 


when the plants are in the Green-houie, the air | 


will then ſoon be vitiated by the vapours ariſing 
from the ſtagnated juices of decaving leaves, and 
the health ot the neighbouring plants will thereby 
be much endangered. Were it to be neglected in 
the ſummer, the plants would appear unhealthy 
and unſightly ; or, at leaſt, the aſperſion of Sloven 
would be beſtowed on the Gardener. 

To avoid all theſe evils, therefore, let the plants 
be conſtantly kept neat, clean, and in good or- 
der; for that will be the moil effectual way of en- 
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ſuring 


health to the one, and reputation to the 
other. RAin 


hey are all admirably; well raiſed from ſceds, 


when good. ones can be procured. The beſt way 
will be to ſow them in the ſpring. on a moderate 
hatbed. When they come up, they ſhould. be 
uled hardily, and ie renner watered z and when 


they are of a ſize to remove ſhould be taken up, 


preſerving! a ball of earth to the root, and each 


ſhould. be ſet in its own, ſeparate pot. The pots 
may then be either plunged up to the rims in a 
ſhady ſituation, or they may be fer up to the, rims 
in the mould of a ſecond, hotbed, This will cauſe 
their growth to be continued with leſs interrup- 
tion; and if it is complied with, the plants muſt 
hardened by degrees to the open air, 
that they may be ſet abroad with other tender 
plants for the remaining part of the fummer. In 
the autumn they muſt be-removed into the Green- 
houſe, and their after-management muſt be the 
ſame as that of the cuttings. 3 
Plants thus raiſed will grow to a larger ſize 
than any other way, and will for the moſt part be 
handſomer. I hey will often produce ſeeds; on 
which account that method of raiſing them is pre- 
terred by moſt, who can have an opportunity of 
obtaining good ſeeds at the firſt, 


Of the Tender Herbaceous Gereniums there 
are, | | 
1. Herbaceous Horſe: ſhoe Geranium. 

2. Alchimilia-leaved Geranium. 

3. Sweet ſcented Geranium. 

4. Goolcberry-leaved Geranium. 
5. Jagged Alcta-leaved Geranium. 

6. Althea-leaved Geranium, 

7, Betony-leaved Geranium. 

8. Prolifick Geranium. 

9. Lobated Geranium. 

10. Geranium Triſte. | 

1. Herbaceous Horſe-ſhoe Geranium. This 
plant hath ſeveral weak, ligneous, rough ſtalks, 
which,it not ſupported, will lie on the ground. The 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, three-lobed, indented, 
and are marked with a purple circle, like thoſe of 
the Shrubby Horſe-ſhoe Ceranium. The flowers 
grow, ſeveral together, on long, ſmooth footſtalks ; 
they are of a purpie colour, and make their ap- 
pearance gre-t part of the ſummer, | 

2. Aichimilla-leaved Geranium. The ſtalks of 
this plant are herbaceous, grow to about a foot 
and an halt long, and unleſs ſupported will lie on 
the ground. The leaves are roundiſh, palmated, 
very hairy, and their edges are cut into many ſeg- 
ments. The flowers grow many together on long 
footſtalks; their colour is white, and they continue 
in ſucceſſion all ſummer, There is a variety 
with a blueih flower, and another. with a dark 
circle in the middle of the leaves. I here is noGif- 

erence with reſpect to their time of flowering, 
and they all produce plenty of good ſeeds for 
increaſe. ; . 

3. Sweet-ſcented Geranium. The ſtalk of this 
plant is very ſhort, thick, fleſhy, ſlender, about a 
toor long, divides into ſeveral ſhort heads, which 
ſupport the leaves and flowers, and unleſs ſup- 
ported will lie on the ground. The leaves grow 
many together, from theſc heads, on ſeparate foot- 
ſtalks ; they are heart-ſhaped, ſoft, downy, and 
are, of all the Geraniums, the molt ſtrongly ſcented, 
The flowers are produced from the ſides of the 
{talks, growing, three or four together, on ſlender 
foorſtalks; they are ſmall, white, and appear 
moſt of the ſummer months. Tis from the tra- 
grance of the leaves that this plant derives its 
chief value; though they are 7 ſtrongly ſcented 
as to be tœo poweriul, and even ditagrecable to 
many. 


Speciti. 


Herbace- 
ous Horſe- 
ſhoe, 


Alchimil- 
la-leaved, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING-AND GARDENING 
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Gooſe- 
berry- 
leaved, 


Jagged 
Alcea- 
leaved, 


Althz1- 
leaved, 


and 
Betony- 
lcaved 
Gerani- 
um de- 


ſcribed. 


Varieties. 


Prolifick 


. Gerani- 


um de- 
{cribed. 


Varietics. 


many. The predominant flavour in them is that 
of Aniſeed. Wo | | 

4. Gooſeberry-leaved Geranium. The ſtalks of 
this plant are proſtrate, ſlender, ſmooth, and grow 
to about a foot and an half long. The leaves are 
ſmall, heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, and crenated on 
their edges. The flowers grow from the ſides of 
the ſtalks, at the joints, on ſhort, ſlender foot- 
ſtalks; they are ſmall, of a reddiſh colour, grow 
two or three together on a footſtalk, and continue 
in ſucceſſion all ſummer. This fort produces 
plenty of ſeeds for increaſe. 

5. Jagged Alcea-leaved Geranium, The ſtalks 
of this plant are herbaceous, hairy, rough, and 
grow to about a yard in length. The leaves are 
compoſed of three lobes, having their. edges 
jagged, or cut into many ſegments. The flowers 

row two or three together on a footſtalk from the 
joints; they are of a reddiſh colour, and continue 
in blow for many months, 

6. Althea-leaved Geranium. The ſtalks of this 
plant are weak, herbaceous, and unleſs ſupported 
lie on the ground. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
oval, plicated, ſinuated, crenated on their edges, 
and have the ſmell of Baum. The flowers grow 
from the ſides of the ſtalks at the joints, in the 
ſummer, and continue their ſucceſſion until au- 
tumn. 

7. Betony-leaved Geranium. The root of this 
plant is large, tuberous, and of a brown colour; 
at the top of it the leaves form a beautiful head, 
and among them the flower-ſtalks ariſe. The ra- 
dical leaves are heart-ſhaped, lobed, and marked 
with many black ſpots; the upper leaves alſo are 
ſpotted, but are much ſmaller than the others, 
and are doubly winged. The flowers grow ſeve- 
ral together on long, ſlender footſtalks. 

'The varieties of them are, | 

The Fleſh-coloured. 

The Crimſon. 

The Large Striated. 

The White. 

They come out in ſummer, and continue the 
ſucceſſion of blow for along time. 

8. Prolifick Geranium. This ſpecies admits of 
many varieties, which are ſo different in themſelves, 
that in the former edition of the Species Plantarum 
ſeveral of them ſtood with diſtinct titles, as ſepa- 
rate ſpecies. f 

Tue principal of theſe varieties are, 

The Proliferous Turbinated Rooted Cera- 
nium. 

The Pinnated Proliferous Geranium, 

The Auriculated Geranium. 

The Tuberous-rooted Long leaved Prolife- 
rous Geranium. 

The Turnep-rooted Fleſhy-leaved Geranium. 

The roots of all of them are large, fleſhy, and 
tuberous in a greater or leſs degree; ſome are thick 
and long, others round like a turnep, and others 
turbinated. The leaves of the firſt ſort are divid- 
ed in the pinnated way into a few narrow parts. 
The leaves of the ſecond are completely pinnated, 
and the lobes are oval. The leaves of the third 
are oblong, or elfe cur into three parts, and they 
uſually have two ſmall ears at their baſe. The 
leaves of the fourth are very long, ſimple, ob- 
long, and ſpear-ſhaped. The leaves of the fifth 
are very fleſhy, haſtared, and oval. The flower- 
{talks of all of them riſe immediately from the 
roots among, the leaves; they ſupport a. com- 
pound umbel of flowers, which in the different va- 
rieties are of different colours. Some are white, 
others crimſon, others red, ſome purple; others 
again are of a reddiſh-purple, and poſſeſs the dif- 
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ferent tinges of thoſe colours blended together 
in a moſt admirable manner. They come out ia 
the ſummer, and many of them continue theit 
bloom late in the auummn. F 
9. Lobated Geranium. 
is foundiſh, large, and fleſhy. The leaves arc 
lobed, hairy, 'crenated, rough, and riſe imme- 
diately from the root on long, thick, hairy foot. 
ſtalks. Among theſe the flower-ftalks ariſc; the- 
are moderately thick, hairy, and each ſupports 4 
tuft of beautiful flowers. They are of different 
varieties, ſome being red, others 'Whitiſh, and 
ſome red tipped with yellow. This ſpecies alſo 
admits of varieties with reſpect to the leaves: 
ſome are rough and hairy to a great degree; ſome 
8 while others have cars at their baſc. 

ut the moſt general ſorts of this ſpecies have theit 
leaves lobed in the manner of ſome of thoſe of our 
Vines, are lightly hairy, and crenated on their 
edges. . 

10, Geranium Triſte. 
is tuberous. 
hairy, and 
long, hairy footſtalks. Among theſe riſes the 
flower-ſtalk, which is pretty thick, bifid, and hairy, 
The flowers grow in tufts at the end of each ſtalk; 
they are ſmall, of a ſad pale yellowiſh- green co- 
jour, marked with duſky-purple ſpots; and in 
evenings are very fragrant. | | 


The root of this plant 


The leaves are double-winged, 


All the Herbaceous forts are beſt propagated by cqtur, 


ſowing the ſeeds; they moſtly ripen freely here, 
but ſuch as do not ſhould be procured from A- 
frica, if poſſible. They ſhould be ſown in the 
ſpring, on a moderate hotbed, covered with good, 
light, mellow earth. They ſhould be covered 
about a quarter of an inch deep, and all the laws 
reſpecting the management of ſuch hotbeds and 
their plants muſt be obſerved. Your plants will 
thus ſoon come up, and in about a month's time 
afterwards they will be fit to remove. They ſhould 
then be carefully taken up, with a ball of earth to 
each root, and planted ſeparately in pots filled with 
the like kind of rich, mellow earth. They ſhould 
then have a moderate warmth, on another hotbed, 
to facilitate their taking root, and be wa- 
tered, and ſhaded from the ſun. In this bed they 
may remain all ſummer, taking off the glaſſes, 
and wholly expoſing them to the open air; or 
they may be removed into the Kitchen-garden, 
plunging them up to the rims in a ſhady part of 
it. In either caſe, the weeds muſt be picked out 
as they ariſe, and water muſt be afforded them in 
dry weather, With this management they will 
do very well until October, when they ſhould be 
placed in the Green-houle, or under an hotbed- 
frame, for their winter lodgings. 
they may be ſet abroad with other tender plants, 
and the ſummer following the greateſt part ot 
them will flower. 

They are alſo eaſily propagated by parting ot 
the roots. The beſt ime for this is Auguſt. 
Every off-ſet ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot filled 
with light, mellow earth. They ſhould then be 
plunged up to the rims in a ſhady place; and 
when they have taken root, ſhould be removed to 
a place where they can receive the morning ſun. 
Here they may ſtand until Oftober, when they 
ſhould be removed into ſhelter, as the others. 

In dividing the roots of the tuberous ſorts, no- 
thing more need be obſerved than to take off a 
piece with an eye or bud to it; ſuch piece will 
readily grow, and become a good plant. Moſt 
of the tuberous-roored kinds are remarkably 
finely ſcented in the night, which occalions their 
being uſually called, Night-ſcented * 5 
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G R E EN HI O US E P 


L AN T S. 


Tiles. 


legiæ foliis. 


peltatis, caule fruticoſo, 


The titles of the Shrubby Geraniums. 
t. Fulgid or Akea-leaved Scarlet Geranium is 


titled, Geranium calytibus monophyllis, foliis tripar- 
titis inciſis: intermedia majore, umbellis geminis, 


caule fruticoſo car noſo. Dillenius calls it, Gera- 


num Africanum, folio alceze, fore coccineo fulgidiſ- 


0; It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 
2. Mallow-leaved Scarlet Geranium is titled, 
Geranium calycibus monophyllis, folits orbiculato-re- 


niformibus tomentofts crenatis integriuſculis, caule 


fruticoſo. Dillenius calls it, Geranium Africamm 


ar boreſcens, malvæ folio pingui, fore coccineo; and 
Martin, Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, malvæ 
. folio plano lucido, fore eltgantiſimo kerme/ino, It 


grows naturally in Africa. 
3. Papilionaceous Geranium is titled, Geranium 


calycibus monophyllis,corollis papilianaceis: alis carind- 


que minutis, foliis angulatis, caule fruticoſo. Dillenius 
calls it, Geranium arboreſcens, flore veluti dipetalo, 
eleganter variegalo; and Martin, Geranium Afri- 
canum arboreſcens, malve folio mucronato, petalis 
florum inſerioribus vix conſpicurs. It is a native of 
Africa. 

4. Birch-leaved Geranium is titled, Geranium 
calycibus monophyllis, foliis ovatis inequaliter ſerra- 
tis planis, caule fruticoſo. Ray calls it, Geranium 
fruticoſum, betule folio, Africanum; Burman, Ge- 
ranium fruteſcens, folio ſubrotundo dentato, flore pur- 


pureo; allo, Geranium fruticoſum, folio lato dentato, 
fore magno rubente. 


It is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


5. Rough-leaved Geranium is titled, Geranium 


calycibus monophyllis, foliis cuneifermi-trifidis multiſi- 


diſve ſcabris, caule fruticoſo. It grows at the Cape 
of Good. Hope. 
6. Hood-leaved Geranium is titled, Geranium 


calycibus monophyllis, foliis cucullatis dentatis, caule 
Fruticoſo. 
arboreſcens, foliis cucullatis angulofis ; Herman, 


Dillenius calls it, Geranium Africanum 


Gero+ium Africanum arboreſcens, ibiſci folio rotundo, 


cariing odore; and Martin, Geranium Africanum 
arhereſcens, ibiſci folio anguloſo, floribus amplis pur- 
Pureis. : 


It grows in Africa. 

7. Gibbous-ſtalked Geranium is titled, Gera- 
nium calycibus monophyllis, caule fruticoſo geniculis 
carnofis gibboſis, foliis ſubpinnatis oppoſitis. In the 
Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Geranium calycibus mo- 
nophyllis, geniculis nodefis, foliis duplicato pinnat fi- 
dis. Van Royen calls it, Geranium calycibus mo- 


nopbyllis, caule carnoſo nodoſo: internodiis filiformibus, 
foliis lobato-pinnatiſidis; and Herman, Geranium 


Africanum nottu olens tuberoſum & nodoſum, aqut- 
It grows naturally in Africa. 

8. Fleſhy-ſtalked Geranium is titled, Geranium 
calycibus monophyllis, caule fruticoſo : articults car- 


noſo-gibboſis, foliis pinnatifidis - laciniatis, petalis 


linearibus, Dillenius calls it, Geranium Africanum 
carnoſum, petalis anguſtis albicantibus. It grows 
naturally in Ethiopia. 

9. Peltated Geramum is titled, Ceranium calycibus 
monophyllis, foliis quinquelobis integerrimis glabris 
Commeline calls it, Ge- 
ranium Africanum, foliis inferioribus aſari, ſupe- 
rioribus ſtaphidis agriæ maculatis ſplencentibus & 
acetoſe ſapore. It grows naturally in Africa. 

10. Sorrel- taſted Geranium is titled, Geranium 
calycibus monophyllis, foliis glabris obovatts carnofis, 
crenatis, caule fruticoſo. Commeline calls it, Ge- 
ranium Africanum fruteſcens, folio craſſo & glauco, 
acetoſæ ſapore. It grows in Africa. 

11. Horſe-ſhoe Geranium is titled, Geranium ca- 
dycibus monophyllis, foliis cordato-orbiculatis iuciſis 
Zond notatis, caule fruticoſo. Commeline calls it, 
Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, alchemille birſuto 
folio, floribus rubicundis. It grows in Africa, 

12. Vine-leaved Geranium is titled, Geranium 
calycibus monophyllis, foliis adſcendentibus lebatis pu- 
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beſcentibus, caule fruticoſo. Dillenius calls it, 
Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, vitis folio, odore 
meliſſz, It grows naturally in Africa. 4s" 
13. Capitated or Roſe Geranium is titled, Ge- 
ranium calycibus monophyllis, folits lobatis undatis 
villoſis, caule fruticaſo. Ia the Hortus Cliffort. it 
is termed, Geranium calycthus monaphyllis, flaribus 
capitatis, foliis cordatis lobatis crenatis pilefis. Her- 
man calls it, Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, malve 
A110 laciniato odorato. It grows naturally in 

rica. We 1 2000 


The Titles of the Tender Herbaceous Ge- 
raniumsg. wif 

1. Herbaceous Horle-ſhoe Geranium is titled, 
Geranium calycibus monophyllis, foliis cordatis ſublo- 
batis erenata-dentatis glabris ſubciliatis, caule ſub- 
berbacev. Burman calls it, Geranium calycibus mo- 
nophyllis, ſoliis peltatis rotundatis anguloſis dentatis 
glabris, caule ſruticoſo ; Ray, Geranium Africanum, 
hbedere arboree folio, flore purpureo; alto, 'Gera- 
num Africanum, floribus rubellis, foliis plabris cor- 
diformibus ſerratis circulo purpures inſcriptis. It is 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Alchimilla-leaved Geranium is titled, Gera- 
nium calycibus monoplyllis, foltis orbiculatis palmatis 
incifts pilefis, caule berbaceo. In the Hort. Cliffort. 
it is termed, Geranium calycibus monophyllis longiſ- 
fimis ſeſſulibus, frucbi aſſurgente, foliis palmatis cre- 
natis. Herman calls it, Geranium Africanum, al- 


chimille hirſuto folio, floribus albidis. It grows 


naturally in Africa. 


3. Sweet ſcented Geranium is titled, Ceranium 
calycibus monophyllis, caule carnoſo breviſſimo, ramis 
berbacets longis, foliis cordatis. Dillenius calls it, 
Geranium Africanum humile, folio frag rantiſſimo 
molli. It grows naturally in Africa. 

4. Gooleberry-leaved Geranium is titled, Gera- 
nium calycibus monophyllis, foliis cordatis ſubrotun- 
dis lobatis crenatis, caule herbaceo levi Van 
Royen calls it, Geranium pedunculis bifloris, feliis 
cordatis inciſis glabris, caulibus filiformibus procum- 
bentibus. Herman calls it, Geranium Africanum, 
ud criſpæ folin, calycibus procumbentibus, floribus 
exiguis rubellis, It grows in Africa. 

5. Jagged Alcea-leaved Geranium is titled, Ce- 
ranium calycibus monophyllis, foliis ternatis Irifidis 
laciniatis, caule herbaceo hirto. Burman calls it, 
Geranium pedunculis multifloris, calycibus pentaphyl- 
lis, foliis lyrato-multifidis, cotyledonibus lobatis, Ray, 
Geranium Africanum hirſutum, ud criſpæ folio la- 
ciniato, flore duabus maculis purpureis; and Martin, 
Geranium folio alceæ tenuiter laciniato. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Althza-leaved Geranium is titled, Geranium 
calycibus monophylits foliis cordato-ovatis plicatis 2 
nuatis crenatis, caule herbaceo praſtrato. Boerhaave 
calls it, Geranium, folio althxe, Africanum, odore 
meliſſe. It grows naturally in Africa. 

7. Betony-leaved Geranium 1s titled, Geranium 
calycibus menophyllis, foliis bipinnalis : inferiagibus 
cordatis lobatis, caule herbaceo, calycibus ftrigofis. 
Herman calls it, Geranium Africanum, betonice fo- 
lio laciniato & maculato, floribus int arnatis; allo, 
Geranium Africanum tuberoſum, anemones folio, flore 
incarnato; and Breynius, Geranium A#thiopicum, 
myrrhidis folio 3, fore magno ſtriato. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

8. Proliick Geranium is titled, Geranium caly- 
bus monophyll:s, ſcapis radicalibus, umbelis compaſitd. 
Commelme calls it, Geranium Africanum, myr- 
rhiais folio, flore albicante, radice rapaced. The va- 
rieties have titles ſtrongly expreſſive of their pro- 
perties, in different authors. Thus Burman calls 


one ſort, Geranium calycibus menephy!lis, felis pin- 
uatim divifis, foltis tri & quinque-partitis linearibus, 
The Pinnated-leaved, in the 

former 


i. ths. li. ts. Mit. . = 
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their ſceds in July. 
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þ former edition of the Species Plantarum, ſtands as | ranium calycibus monopbyllis : | mi vas 
| 2 : tu 
| a diſtinct ſpecies, * the title, Geranium calyci- | ſeffulibus, — Fubr ond, Fig —— 
| bus monophyllis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis ovatis. I he birſutis. Commeline calls it, Geranium Africanum 
| Auriculated-leaved, (Geranium calycibus monophyllis, noctu olens tuberoſum, vitis folio hirſutis ; Burman 
folits oblongis integris tripartitiſque, pedunculis ra- | Geranium calycibus monophyllis, foliis ovatis latinia- 
dicalibus) Commeline calls, Geranium Africa- | tis rugofis, radice turbinatd; alſo, Geranium cats. 
num, foliis plerumque auritis, floribus ex rubro pur- cibus monophyllis, foliis duplicato-pinnatifidis : 4 
Puraſcentibus, I he Long-leaved is termed by ciniis linearibus obtufts, radice turbinati, It grows 
Burman, Geranium calycibus monophyllis, foliis | naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Jimplicibus oblongo-lanceolatis, radice tuberoſd; and 10. Geranium Triſte is titled, Geranium calycilus 
the Fleſhy-leaved, Geranium calycibus monophyllis, fo- | monophyllis ſeſſilibus, ſcapis bifidis monophyllis. In 
liis ovato-haſtatis carnofis, radice rapaced. This | the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Geranium calycibus mo- 
ſpecies in all its varieties is found growing at the | nophyliis « tubis longiſſmis ſubſeſſilibus, rudice ſubro- 
ape of Good Hope. undi. Commeline calls it, Geranium trifte 
9. Lobated Geranium is titled, Geranium caly- and Breynius, Geranium nottu olens Atbiopicum, 
cibus monophyllis, caule truncato, ſcapis ſubradica- | radice tuberoſd, foliis myrrhidis latioribus & ang 
libus, umbelld compoſits, Van Royen calls it, Ge- tioribus. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
isses nasa SED 2H 0:40 + 3 1:45 44 
CH A FL. . 
CELADIOEEUS: CORN-FL AG: 
XCEPT the forts already deſcribed for the 4. Ethiopian Quadrangular-leaved Gladiolas. 
Perennial Flower-garden, the ſpecies of the | This plant hath an oval, compreſſed bulb. The & hie. 
Gladiolus are natives of ſome of the hotteſt parts | leaves are very long and narrow; two of them piznQae 
of the world: They will do, however, very well | uſually ſpring from the root, and their figure is he aa 
with us in a good Green-houſe; and the ipecies | almoſt enſiforme; they have longitudinal furrows, 
Species, for this purpole are, | and the mid-rib ſtands out in ſuch a manner as to 
1. Spiked-flowering Gladiolus. form the appearance of a four-cornered leaf. 
2. The Cape Gladiolus. Theſe cloſely ſurround the flower-ſtalk, between 
3. The Zthiopian Broad-leaved Gladiolus. | which it ariſes; it is round, lender, and will grow 
4. Ethiopian Quadrangular-leaved Gladiolus, to almoſt two feet high. At the top of it ſtand the 
5. African Narrow-leaved Gladiolus. flowers, whoſe number is only two; they grow on 
G. African Tuberous-rooted Gladiolus. the ſame ſide of the ſtalk, are bell-ſhaped, and 
7. AÆthiopian Imbricated-ſpiked Gladiolus. placed at about two inches diſtance from each 
Soiked- 1. Spiked-flowering Gladiolus has a ſmall, | other; their colour is a pale-yellow lightly 
flower- brownilh root, from which iſſue many very nar- | ſtriped with purple. They will be in blow in June, 
ing, row leaves, of a light- green colour. Among | but do not always produce good ſeeds here. 
theſe ariſes the Rower-ſtalk, which is ſingle; and the 5. African Narrow-leaved Gladiolus. The root 
top of it is ornamented with the flowers, which | of this plant is a round, ſmooth bulb, covered Afrien 
form a beautiful ſpike. It varies in its time of | with a thin, blackiſh ſkin. The leaves are nar- ed. 
blow by diſferent management, and ſeldom pro- | row, and embrace each other at their baſe ; there 
duces good ſeeds in thele parts. ; | | are ſeldom more than two or three from a bulb, 
Cape 2. Cape Gladiolus. The root of this plant is | and they come up in the autumn. The flower- 
covered with a kind of netted brown bark: From ſtalk does not riſe before the ſpring; it comes up 
this iſſue the leaves, which are ſword- ſhaped, mo- between the leaves, and will grow to be near two 
derately long, and embrace each other ar | feet high. The flowers grow at the top at certain 
their baſe. Between thele riſes the flower-ſtalk, | diſtances; there are ſeldom more than about three, 
the top of which is ornamented with a ſpike of | and they are always arranged on one lide of the 
flowers, having broad, lateral petals. It is at | ſtalk; they grow in an upright poſition, have 
preſent a very ſcarce plant in theſe parts. very long tubes, the ground-colour is a very bad 
Echio- 3. #thiopian Broad-leaved Gladiolus, The | red, and the ſegments of the petals are marked 
pion root of this plant is a round, compreſſed, tuni- | with purple, or a deep-red; they flower in May, 
ond. cated bulb. From this iſſue the leaves, which | bur will not always produce good ſeeds here. 
leaves, re enſiforme, and are plaited or furrowed 6. African Tuberous-rooted Gladiolus, This en 
lengthways z they will grow to about half a foot | is a very large growing plant. The root is tu- Zube. 
long, are hairy, and embrace each other at | berous, and from it iſſue ſeveral long green leaves. tout. 
their baſe. Between thele riſes the flower-ſtalk, | The ſta]k is branching, and the flowers are col- ed, 
which is naked, and will grow to about eight inches | lected into ſmall heads; their colour is blue, 
high. The top of it produces the flowers in a kind they grow on ſhort footſtalks, but ſeldom pro- 
of cluſter ; their colour is a deep blue, though | duce good feeds with us. 
there are ſome that are white, ſtained with vio- | 7. Æthiopian Imbricated-ſpiked Gladiolus. The T:hio- 
let, and they ſpread open in an agreeable man- leaves of this ſpecies are long, narrow, and of pin Im. 
ner. They will be in full blow in May, and ripen / a light-green colour. 


Among theſe ariſes the bricates- 


flower- ſtalk, the top of which is ornamented with (pied, 


a large 
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a large quantity of ſmall flowers; they are ar- 
ranged in an imbricated manner, and form a ſin- 
gular and very beautiful ſpike. This ſpecies hath 
a different appearance from any of the others, apd 
is a plant worthy of good management; cke 
flowers may be brought to ſhew themſelves to 


reater perfection. 
All theſe forts are eaſily propagated) by off. 
ſets. The beſt time for ta ing them of is on the 


decay of the leaves; at which time ſome good 
light mould ſhould be provided, and the roots 
ſhould be ſet in pots filled with. this light, earth. 
As ſoon as this is done, they ſhould be removed 
into the ſhade, where they may ſtand all ſummer ; 


in October they ſhould. be removed into the 


Green-houſe, with other plants of that kind. 
If there is no eee a Green- houſe, they 
will do very well if placed in a room all winter, 
or under an hotbed frame; for all the protection 


they require, is to be ſcreened from the ſeverity 


of our froſts. FF 

The beſt plants are always raiſed by ſeeds, 
When the ſeeds are perfectly ripe, they ſhould be 
gathered with care, and laid by in a dry, airy 

lace until the autumn. At this time they 
ould be ſown in pots or boxes filled with light, 
freſh earth; the ſeeds ſhould not be ſowed too 
cloſe, and about half an inch of the ſame light 
mould ſhould be ſifted over them. At the ap- 
proach of bad weather, the pots ſhould be placed 
under an hotbed-frame ; but whenever the wea- 
ther is mild and fine, the glaſſes ſhould be taken 
off, and they ſhould alſo have as much ſun as 


| poſſible all winter. In the ſpring the plants will 


The plant 


come up; at which time keep them guarded 
from the ſpring-froſts, but let them have as much 
air as poſſible. When the danger of froſt is over, 
plunge the pots up to the rims in a ſhady part of 
the garden, and there let them ſtand all ſummer, 
with the uſual care of weeding, and of watering 
with this precaution, not to give 1t in too great 


pr EET 
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parate pots, in order for flowering. 


plenty, but ſparingly, and as the leaves decay 
wholly to omit it. On the decay of the leaves, 
the roots may be taken up; but if the ſeeds were 
ſowa ily in the pats. it would be as well to let 
them ſtand until the Hext year before they are re- 
moved. When this is done, in the autumn, fift 


over them about half an inch of fine mould. In 


October remove, them i Gren- houſe, or 
ſet them under the frame as before. With the 
uſual care they muſt be treated all winter, and the 
ſummeꝛr following the roots may be planted in ſe- 


* 


1. SPiked-Boneflag ©ladietur ried," Ele 
tus foliis Intaribus,” caute fiihpliciſſims, Habu, gi, 
catis. It,graws naturally in Africa. 4 

2. The ( ge e Gladiolis foliis 
enfeformibus petalis lajeralibus 1 4 pipcenet 
calls it, Sifyrinchium viperarum. It grows flaturally 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

3- Xthiopian Broad-leaved Glaziolus is titled, 
Gladiolus foliis enſiformibus plicatis villefes, ſeapa 
laterali, corollis regularibus. Breynius calls it, 
Sifrinchium latifolium, floribus patentibus vix dif- 
formibus. It grows naturally in Æthibpia. 

4. AÆthiopian Quadrangular-leaved | Gladiolus 
is titled, Gladiolus folits erf corollis 
campanulatis. Trew calls it, Gladiolts 205 & 
biflorus, foliis quadrangulis. 
in Ethiopia. 

5. African Narrow-leaved Gladiolus is titled; 
Gladiolus foliis linearibus, floribus diſtantibus, coral- 
larum tubo limbis longiore. Van Koyen calls it, 
Gladiolus caule ſimpliciſſimo, folits linearibus, floribus 
alternis. It is a native of Africa, 3 

6. African Tuberous-rooted Gladiolus is titled, 
Gladiolus caule ramoſo, capitulis pedunculatis, It 
grows in Africa. þ a 

7. Ethiopian Imbricated-ſpiked Gladiolus is 
titled, Gladiolus foliis lineari bus, ſpicd diſtichd in- 
bricatd, It grows common it Africa. 


It grows vaturally 
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LXXXII. 


GLOBUL ARIA, BLUE DAISY. 


A plants may be ſtationed Shrubby Globularia, 
or Alypium of Montpellier. 


The ſtem of this plant is woody, hard, grows 


deſcribed. to about two feet high, and ſends forth ſeveral 


Culture, 


thin, woody branches, which are covered with a 
{mooth, reddiſh bark. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
frequently indented in three parts at the extremity, 
of a thickiſh conſiſtence, and grow irregularly on 
the branches. The flowers come out from the 
ends and ſides of the branches in ſmall heads; 
they are of a blue colour, appear in ſummer, but 
are not tollowed by ripe ſeeds in England, There 
is a variety of this plant with purpliſh-coloured 
flowers. The whole plant is cathartic and 
emetic, and is frequently given in dropſies. 

This ſpecies is propagated by planting the 
cuttings or flips in Auguſt, in pots filled with 
light carth. The cutcings muſt be then well- 
watered, and the pots mult be plunged up to the 


rims cloſe together in the common mould of the 
Vol. II. 


110 


MONG the hardieſt forts of Green-houſe 


foliis lanceolatis tridentatis integriſque. 


arden; they muſt next be hooped, and covered 
with mats; and if watering is duly granted them, 
they will ſoon ſtrike root. When this is effected, 
the mats mult be taken off by degrees; the pots, 
in October, ſhould be ſet under a warm hedge, 
where they may remain uatil November, when 
they may be removed into the Green-houſe with 
the hardieſt of the plants, and be treated like them, 
When a ſufficient ſtock of theſe plants is ob- 
tained, a ſhare may be ſet abroad in ſome warm, 
well-ſheltered place; for they are hardy enough 


to endure the cold of our common winters very 
well. | | 


— — @— —— 


- Titles 


This ſpecies is titled, Glabularia caule fruticoſo, Title 


| Tourne- 
fort calls it, Globularia fruticoſa, myrti folio tri- 
dentato; Caſpar Bauhine, Thymelza foliis acutis, 
capitulo ſucciſæ; and John Bauhine, Alypium 
Monſpelienſium, ſ. Frutex lerribilis. It is a native 
of 1 as of France, Italy, and Spain. 
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Deſcri 
tion 2 
Large- 
flowered 
Cudweed 
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LXXXIII. 


GNAPHALIUM CU DW EE p. 


1 Green-houſe plants of this genus are, 
1. Large Flowered Cudweed, or Eternal 
Flower. 
2. Heath-leaved Goldilocks, or Cudweed. 

3. Round-leaved Goldilocks, or Cudweed. 

4. Indented-leaved Goldilocks, or Cudweed. 

5. Serrated-leaved Cudweed. 

6. Tree Cudweed, 

7. Coronated Cudweed. 

8. Two-coloured Cudweed. 

9. Snowy Cudweed. 

10. Prickly Cnapbhalium, or Cudweed. 

11. Spreading African Cudweed. 

12. Cylindrical Cnaphalium. 

13. Ruddy African Elichryſum. 

14. Cymole Elichryſum, 

15. Imbricated Xthiopian Cudweed. 

16. Reticulated-leaved ZXthiopian Cudweed. 

17. Oriental Eternal Flower. 

18. Sweet-ſcented Eternal Flower. 

I. Large Flowered Cudweed, or Eternal Flower. 
The ſtalks are ligneous, woolly, and about 
two feet high. The lower leaves are roundiſh, 
but thoſe on the upper parts of the plant are nar- 


Sr Eternal row, and ſharp- pointed; they are downy on both 


Flower, 


Heath - 
leaved 
Goldi- 
locks or 
Cudweed 


Round- 
Jeaved 
Goldi- 
locks or 


Cadweed, 


Indented- 


leaved 
Goldi- 
locks or 


Cudweed, 


and 
Serrated- 
le aved 


ſides, trinervous, and embrace the ſtalks with their 
baſe. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in roundiſh 
bunches z their cups are very large, of a ſilvery 
white colour, and ſhining ; they ſhew themſelves 
in perfection in July and Auguſt, at which 
time, before they are too ripe, they ſhould be 
gathered for keeping. | 

2. Heath-leaved Goldilocks, or Cudweed. 
The ſtalks are woody, divide into many 
branches, and grow to about two feet high. 
The leaves are awl-ſhaped, roundiſh, taper, naked, 


* downy underneath, and you together in cluſters, 


The gowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches in roundiſh bunches ; the cups are of an 
iron colour on their outſide, but white within 


they are moderately large, and look beautiful 


after being gathered ſome months. 

3. Round-leaved Goldilocks, or Cudweed. 
The ſtalks are woody, and divide into fe- 
veral branches, which are covered with a whitiſh 
bark. The leaves are ncarly orbicular, entire, 
downy underneath, and grow on ſoorſtalks. The 
flowers are produced in cluſters from the ends of 
the branches; they ſhew themſelves in June, and 
often continue in ſucceſſion until the end of ſum- 
mer. There is a variety of this plant with 
white, and another with yellowiſh flowers. 

4. Indented-leaved Goldilocks, or Cudweed. 
The ſtalks are woody, branching, and co- 
vered with a whitiſh bark. The leaves are wedge- 
ſhaped, obtuſe, ſeſſile, downy underneath, and 
indented in three parts. 
ſimple corymbus at the ends of the branches; 
they are of a golden-yellow colour, and appear 
great part of the ſummer. 


5. Serrated-leaved Cudweed, The ſtalks 


Cudweed, are ſhrubby, divide into a few branches near 


the ground, and grow to about a yard high. 

The leaves are oblong, ſpear- ſhaped, acute, ſer- 

rated, ſoft to the touch, and embrace the ſtalks 

with their baſe. The flowers are produced in 
| I 


— 


| 
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The flowers form a | 


ſmall bunches from the upper parts of the 


plant; they are of an iron colour, and ſhew 


themſelves great part of the ſummer. 
6. Tree Cudweed. The ſtalks of this ſpecies Tree, 


are woody, branching, and grow to about four or 


five feet high. The leaves are narrow, ſmooth on 
their upper ſide, ſeſſile, and have revolute bor- 
ders. The flowers are produced in roundiſh 
bunches from the upper parts of the plant; they 
are of a pale- yellow colour, and ſhew themſelves _ 
in July and Auguſt, 

7. Coronated Cudweed. The ſtalks of this ſpe- c,,,. 
cies are ligneous, and divide into a few branches, nates, 
which are hairy, and covered with a whitiſh, 
downy bark. The leaves are oblong, ſpear- 
ſhaped, thick, very downy, and fit cloſe, having 
no footſtalks. The flowers are produced in 
compound bunches from the ends and ſides of 
the branches; they ſit cloſe, are large, round, 
radiated, of a ſnowy-white colour, and ſhew 
themſelves great part of the ſummer. 

8. Two-coloured Cudweed. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are ſlender, ſhrubby, and about two feet 
high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſeſſile, and 
poſſeſſed of a woolly down on their under: ſide. 
The flowers, or rather the cups of the flowers, 
which are the chief parts regarded in this tribe, 
are of two colours; the interior ſcales are obtuſe, 
and of a white colour ; the lower ones are ſhorter, 
and of a pale fleſh colour : They ſhew themſelves 
in June and July, and often in Auguſt and 
September. | 

9. Snowy Cudweed. The ſtalks are ſlender, and 
ligneous, and divide into numerous weak Snovy 
branches, which unleſs ſupported lie on the e 
ground. The leaves are filiforme, downy, and 
grow in cluſters. The flowers come out from 
the ends and fides of the branches in {mall 
bunches ; their cups are ſmall, downy, and ot a 
ſnowy-white colour. 

10. Prickly Gnaphalium. Of this ſpecies there Prickly 
are numerous varieties, differing in ſome reſpect G 


Two-c2- 
loured, 


or other : Such as, — 
The Spear Cluſtered-leaved, 
The Juniper-leaved, Varieties. 


The Stcechas-leaved, 

The Savory-leaved, | 

The Short-leaved, &c. | 

The ſtalks of all theſe ſorts are ligneous, and 
of different heights in the different varieties. 

The leaves in general are narrow, rigid, and 
ſharp or prickly-pointed. The flowers are pro- 
duced in compound umbels; the cups are cy lin- 
drical, and each contains about three flowers; 
their colour is white, and their ſize differs in the | 
different ſorts. 

11. Spreading African Cudweed. The ſtalks of ,_...;,p 
this plant are herbaceous, and ſend forth ſeveral Ac 
patent branches, which ſpread themſelves every greet 
way. The leaves are oblong, ſpatulated, downy, «>< 
and embrace the [talk with their baſe. The 
flowers come out in round bunches from the 
ends and ſides of the branches; their colour is 
white, and they appear great part of the ſummer. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow 
flowers. | 

12. Cylindrical 


FF 
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Colindri- | may be left in the open ground, to take their 
ca! Gna- herbaceous, branching, and grow to about a-| chance with the weather, as it ſhall happen, 
raerey' foot and an half high. The leaves are oblong, 1. Large-flowered Cudweed, or Eternal Flower, Titles, 


Ruddy 
Af.ica1 


12. Cylindrical Gnaphalium. The ſtalks are 


downy, and fit clole to the ſtalk. The flowers 
are produced in roundiſh bunches from the ends 
of the branches; they are of a bright-ſcarlet 
colour, and ſhew themſelves in July and Auguſt. 
13. Ruddy African Elichryſum. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, ligneous, and ſend forth ſeveral 
ſide- branches near the ground. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, and downy on their under- 
fide. The flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches in decompound corymbus's; they are 


is titled, Gnaphalium fruticaſum, foliis amplexicau- 
libus ovatis trinerviis utrinque lanuginofis. Bur- 


man calls it, Gnaphalium tomentoſum, foliis info- 
rioribus ſubrotundis, ſuperioribus acuminatis. It 
grows naturally in Æthiopia. N 
2. Heath-leaved Goldilocks, or Cudweed, is 
titled, Gnaphalium fruticcſum ramoſum, corymbis 
ramoſis, foliis confertis teretiuſculis, Burman calls 
it, Gnaphalium fruteſcens, foliis tenuiſſimis tereti- 
bus, ramis creberrimis ; and Plukenet, Millefo- | 


— 


at firſt of a bluſh or pale- red colour, but they | lium Athiopicum erice folio, incanum, flore ſes . 
die afterwards to a golden- yellow colour. cioſo. It is a native of Ethiopia. 


14. Cymoſe Elichryſum. The ſtalks of this 3. Round-leaved Goldilocks or Cudweed, 1s | 


The 15th and 18th forts are among the Peren- 
nials; they are nevertheleſs Green-houle plants, 
and a ſhore muſt always be retained to join with the 
above collection. They are, with caution, recom- 
mended to be planted abroad, on account of the 
extraordinary beauty they will aſſume in the com- 
mon mould, and as being tolerably hardy; and 
with the ſame precaution, if there are plants 
enough of the foregoing ſorts, a ſhare of all of 
them may be ſet abroad in warm, well-ſhelte.ed 
places: Such plants, if they are not deſtroyed 
by the winter, will grow to be taller, and pro- 
duce larger and fairer bunches of flowers, than 
ſuch as have been confined in pots, and kept in 


the Houle. 


If any of theſe kinds are ventured abroad, 
the beſt way will be to ſet them in beds, at a pro- 
per diſtance from each other, in order to be 
hooped and well-covered with mats in hard 
weather, 

The Herbaceous kinds are propagated by part- 
ing of the roots; all the others are N by 
planting the ſlips, cuttings, or offsets from the 
roots, in any of the ſummer months. They 
ſhould be ſer in beds, at about three or four 


inches aſunder, and be well-watered; the beds 


muſt be next hooped, to be covered with mats 
to ſhadg the plants at firſt; and the repetition 
of the watering muſt be made about every other 
evening : Then your plants will ſtrike root, and 
grow as readily as Sage. In the autumn, each 
ſhould be taken up, with a ball of earth to the 
root, and ſet in a pot, to be houſed for the winter; 


and if there are plants enough, a ſhare of them. 


lium fruticoſum, foliis ſeſſilibus lanceolatis, 
calycibus albis, ſquamis inferioribus incarnatis. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

9. Snowy Cudweed is titled, Gnaphalium fru- 
ticoſum, foliis filiformibus tomentoſis ſubimbricatis, 
caule ramaſiſſimo. Burman calls it, Gnaphalium 
incanum folio lineari, caule accumbente; and Plu- 
kenet, Elichryſum Mibiopicum, tenuiſſmis ſtæchadis 
citrinæ foliis confertis, ramoſiſſimum, comis ar- 
genteis. It reſides in Æthiopia. 


10, Piickly Gnaphalium, or Cudweed, is titled, 


Gnaphalium fruticoſum, foliis ſubulatis, umbell4 
compefita, calycibus ſubtrifloris cylindricis. In the 
Hortus Cliff. it is termed, Gnapbalium caule fruticoſo, 
foliis lanceolatis contortis faſciculatis, calycibus cy- 
lindricis longis. Burman calls it, Gnaphalium fru- 
ticoſum, foliis lanceolatis congeſtis florum calyce 
tubuloſo; allo, Gnaphalium fruticoſum, foliis rari- 
oribus, capitalum; alſo, Gnaphalium fruteſceus, 
foliolis lanceolatis equalibus, umbellatum. Petiver 
names it, Argyrocome capitis B. Spei, thymi foliis ; 
alſo, Eupatorioides capitis B. Spei, ſatureje foliis 
rigidis; allo, Eupatorioides Capenſis capitatus. 
Ray calls it, Xeranthemum Africanum fruteſcens 
folio erice, ſ. juniperi anguſtiore breviore acuto, 
floribus conglobatis exiguis albis; alſo, Xeranthe- 
mum Aſricanum, foliis brevioribus caneſcentibus, 
floribus minimis conglobatis albis. Plukenet ſtiles 
it, Xeranthemum ſtechadis citrine foliis rigidis pun- 
gentibus, flore albo duriuſculo; allo, Gnaphaloides 
Athiopicum fruteſcens, ſtæchadis citrinæ foliis 
ſpinaſis; allo, Frutex Aibiopicus cineraceus, foliis 
nepete aculeatis, floribus albis coranatis; and Eli- 


chryſum 


* 


— rr 


3 plant are ſlender, divide into many branches titled, Gnaphalium fruticoſum, foliis ovatis inte- | 
klichry- near the bottom, and grow to about a yard high. | gerrimis petiolatis, floribus confertis terminalivus, | 
ſum «© The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, of a dark- | Burman calls it, Gnaphalium tomentoſum, foliis | 
ſee. green colour on their upper fide, hoary under- | orbiculatis ſubtus incanis. It is a native of | 

neath, and half embrace the ſtalks with their bale. 1 121 

The flowers are produced in longiſh cluſters, 4. Indented-leaved Goldilocks, is titled, Gna- 

from the ends of the branches; they are ſmall, | phalium fruticoſum, foliis cuneiformibus ſeſſilibus 

of a yellow colour, and continue in ſucceſſion | dentatis, corymbo ſimplici, Burman calls it, Coma 

the greateſt part of the ſummer. aurea incana, foliis - obtuſis tridentatis, capitulis 

15. Imbricated Ethiopian Cudweed. The | oblongis. It is a native of Ethiopia. 

Imbii- ſtalks are herbaceous, tender, and divide into a 5. Serrated-leaved Cudweed is titled, Gnapha- 
. few branches near the bottom, which grow to | /ium fruticoſum, foliis amplexicaulibus lanceolatis 
rin about two feet high, The leaves are ſpear- | ſerratis, ſupra nudis, Burman calls it, Gnapha- 

ſhaped, narrow, and downy. The flowers come | /ium folio oblongo acuto molli, floribus ferrugineis, 

out in ſmall bunches from the ends of the | It inhabits Ethiopia. 

branches; they are of an iron colour, appear in | 6. Tree Cudweed is titled, Gnaphalium fruti- 

July and Auguſt, and often in September and | coſum, folits ſefſilibus linearibus ſupra glabris mar- 

October. gine revolutis, floribus ſubcapitatis, pedunculis - 
5 16. Reticulated-leaved Ethiopian Cud weed. elongatis. It grows naturally at the Cape of 

| Retiew= The ſtalks of this fort are herbaceous, ſimple, and | Good Hope. 

lated. about a foot high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 7. Coronated Cudweed is titled, Gnaphalium 
— trinervous, curiouſly veined, or wrought like net- | fruticoſum, foliis ſeſſilibus lanceolatis, corymbis com- 
vin Cod- work, and fit cloſe, having no footſtalks. The | po/itis ſelſilibus, pedunculis aphyllis, calycibus corona- 
weed de- flowers terminate each ſtalk in a compound co- | is. Burman calls it, Gnaphalium foliis oblongis 
ſcribed. rymbus ; they are of a golden-yellow colour, and | acutis crafſis & incanis, floribus albis umbellatis. 

appear in ſucceſſion the greateſt part of the | It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

ſummer. ä 8. Two: coloured Cudweed is titled, Gnapha- 
Cultore, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


chryſum Athiopicum fruteſcens, coridis foliis in- 
canis, capitulis par vis glomeratis. It grows natu- 
rally in all its varieties in Ethiopia. 

11. Spreading African Cudweed Is titled, 
Cnapbalium jraticoſum, foliis amplexicaulibus ſpa- 
tulatis, Yamis patentibus, corymbis aggregatis. 
Boerhaave calls it, Elichryſum Africanum, folio 
oblongo tomentoſo caulem amplefente, flore luteo. 
It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

12, Cylindrical Guapbalium is titled, Gnapha- 
lium herbateum, - foliis ſeſſilibus oblongis tomentoſis, 
corymbis inequalibus calycibus, glabris cylindricis 
ſeſflibus. Plukenet calls it, Gnaphalium Atbiopi- 


cum minus ramoſum, capitulis coccineis. It grows 


naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. | 
13. Ruddy African Elichryſum is titled, Cna- 
phalium herbaceum, foliis lanceolatis, caule inferne 
ramoſo, corymbo decompoſito terminatis. 
calls it, Elichryſum Africanum folis oblongo anguſto, 
ore rubello peſtea aureo, It grows naturally in 
Aftica. | 


Boerhaave | 


— 


14. Cymoſe Elichryſum is titled, Gnaphalium 
berbaceum, foliis lanceolatis trinerviis ſupra glabris 
caule inferne ramoſo, racemo terminali, © Boer. 
haave calls it, Elichryſam Africanum, folio longo 
ſubtus incano, ſupra viridi, flore luteo, It grows 
naturally in Atrica. 

15. Imbricated ZEthiopian Cudweed is titled 
Gnaphalium herbaceum, foliis lanceolatis tomentoſis, 
caule ramoſo, ſquamis calycinis reflexis. Burman 
calls it, Cnapbalium incanum onguſtifolium, ca!y. 
cinis ſquamis ſerrugineis reflexis. It reſides in 
Ethiopia. 

16. Reticulated-· leaved Æthiopian Cudweed is 
titled, Gnaphalium berbaceum foliis ſeffilibus lance. 
latis trinerviis nudis reticulato-venaſis. Breynius 
calls it, Cbryſocoma Ethicpica, plantaginis folio. 
It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 

17. and 18, The titles of theſe ſpecies are 
already given among the Perennial plants, 
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HERE are three ſpecies of this genus, 
called, 

1. Pine-leaved Gnidia. 

2. Alternate-leaved Gnidia. 

3. Oppofite-leaved Gnidia. 

1. Pine-leaved Gnidia. The ſtalks are woody, 
branching, and three or four feet high. The 
leaves are narrow, awl-ſhaped, and come out 
without order. The flowers ſurround the upper 
parts of the ſtalks in whorls, and one large bunch 
terminates the ſtalk; they appear in July and 
Avguft, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. 

2. Alternate-leaved Gnidia. The ſtalks are 
ſhrubby, branching, and four or five feet high. 
The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and grow 
alternately, The flowers are downy, and termi- 
nate the branches in ſmall bunches ; they appear 
about the fame time with the former, and are 
rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in theſe parts. 
and 3. Oppolite-leaved Gnidia. The ſtalk is woody, 
4.4.4 and ſends forth ligneous, ſlender branches, 
Cave Which grow ere&t. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
ceicribed, ſmooth, entire, and grow oppoſite to each other, 
The flowers terminate the branches in cluſters, 
and appear about the ſame time with the former. 

All theſe are propagated by planting the cut- 
tings, during the ſummer months, in beds of 
good garden-mould, and coyering them cloſe 
to exclude the air. If a few plants are to 
be raiſed, bell or hand glaſſes are beſt for that 
purpoſe, and they muſt be ſhaded; if the bed 
is large, in order to contain many cuttings, it 
muſt be hooped, and cloſely covered down with 
mats; in either caſe, the cuttings muſt be duly 
watered, and when they commence a growing 
| ſtate, mutt have more air allowed them by de- 

grees, or they will ſoon draw too weak, and be 

poiled ; and this additional allowance muſt be 
granted them until they have the benefit of the 


Species. 


Pine- 
leaved, 


A'ternate- 
leaved, 


Culture, 
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full air. After they have grown in the open air 
two or three weeks, or longer, if they have 
made but a poor progreſs, they muſt be taken 
up, with a ball of earth to each root, and 
planted ſeparately in pors filled with good 
mould, be watered, and ſet in a ſhady place 
until they have taken root; then they ſhould be 
{ct in a warm part of the garden, to remain 
there until October, when they ſhould be taken 
into ſhelter with the hardieſt kinds of Green- 
houſe plants. 


1. I he firſt ſpecies is titled, Gnidia foliis ſpar- Tites, 


is lineari-ſubulatis, floribus aggregatis terminalibus. 
Burman calls it, Rapunculus ſoliis nervo/is {inear;- 
bus, floribus argenteis non galeatis. It grows na- 
turally in Ethiopia. 

2. The ſecond is titled, Cxidia foliis alternis 
ovato-lanceolatis. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 

3. The third is titled, Cnidia foliis oppoſitis 
lanceolatis. It grows naturally in Athiopia. 


Gnidia is of the clats and order Octandria Mo- Claſs 


nogynia; and the characters are, 
1. Cal rx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped 


tube, and a limb divided into four plane parts. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four plane, ſeſſile pe- racer. 


tals, ſhorter than the calyx, and inſerted into 
it. 

3. STAmiINA are eight erect, ſetaceous fila- 
ments, almoſt as long as the flower, having 
imple antheræ. 

4. PisTiLLuM conſiſts of an oval germen, 
and a ſimple ſtyle (inſerted into one fide of the 
germen, and the length of the ſtamina) with a 
capitated, hiſpid ſtigma. 


5. PericaRPium. There is none. The fru:t 


is lodged in the bottom of the calyx. 


6. SEMEN, 


The ſeed is one, oval, oblique, 
and acute. 


CHAP. 


; g a ? Linnzn 
coloured perianthium, having a very long, flender Syſtem. 
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F this genus are four ſpecies, called, 
1. Stiff-leaved Gorteria, 

2. Squarroſe Gorteria. 
3. Ciliated Gorterta. 
4. Shrubby Gorteria. 1 
' 1. Stiff-leaved Gorteria. The ſtalk is ſome- 
ed, what ligneous, depreſſed, and ſends out a few 
branches, which lie on the ground, The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, ee. narrow, very ſtiff, 
and of a ſilvery- white colour underneath. The 
flowers grow ſingly on footſtalks, about four or 
five inches long; the rays are of a golden-yel- 
low colour, and the middle 1s an elegant che- 
quered mixture of a black and white colour; 
they appear in May and June, and ſometimes 
July; and the feeds frequently ripen in Auguſt 
and September. 

2. Squarroſe Gorteria. The ſtalks are ligne- 
ous, branching, and trailing. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, decurrent, prickly, and reflexed. 
The flowers come out at the ends of the branches, 
where they fit cloſe; the rays are of a white 
colour, with a mixture of purple underneath ; 
they appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. There 1s a variety of this 
ſpecies with ſmall yellow flowers. 

3. Ciliated Gorteria. The ſtalk is ligne- 
' ous, and ſpreading near the ſurface of the 
ground. The leaves are oblong, imbricated, ciliat- 
ed, and prickly. The flowers are large, and of a 
yellow colour; they appear in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

4. Shrubby Gorteria. The ſtalks are woody, 
thick, and branching. The leaves are oblong, 


deſcribed, ſpear-ſhaped, - indented, prickly, and downy un- 


derneath. The flowers are large, and of a 
golden-yellow colour; they appear in July and 


Auguſt, and the ſeeds frequently ripen in 


September. 

Theſe are propagated by planting the cuttings, 
during any of the ſummer months, in the open 
ground, obſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken root, They will readily 
grow, and in about fix weeks will be fit to 
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remove; then they muſt be taken up, with 4 
ball of earth to each root, and planted ſeparately 
in pots filled with light garden mould; they 
mult be next ſet in the ſhade, and afterwards in 
a warmer place, to remain there until the end of 
October, or later. If the weather is mild, they 
muſt be taken into the Green-houſe with ſuch 
plants as require protection from froſts only; and 
they muſt be ſtationed in ſuch a manner as to 
receive plenty of free air on all poſlible occaſions, 
and not be over-topped by other trees, which 
will occaſion them to become mouldy and rot. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Gorteria ſcapis Titles 


unifloris, foliis lanceolatis pinnatiſidis, caule depreſſo. 
In Miller's Dictionary it is named, Arotis ramis 
decumbentibus, foliis lineari-lanceolatis rigidis, ſub- 
tus argenteis. Vaillant calls it, Arfotheca foliis 
rigidis leniter diſſeftis, and Ray, Anemonoſpermos 
foliis rigidis tenuiter di viſis ſubtus incanis, flore 
aureo umbone nigricante. It grows naturally at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. The ſecond is titled, Gorteria faliis lanceo- 
latis decurrentibus recurvis ciliato-ſpinulefis, floribus 
ſeffilibus. In the former edition of the Species 
Plantarum it is termed, Aerantbemum caulibus 
fruteſcentibus provolutis, foliis ciliatis hirſutis. 
Commeline calls it, After Africanus fruteſcens, 
ſplendentibus parvis & reflexis foliis, It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. The third is titled, Gorteria foliis imbricatis 
bifariam ciliatis, cilits exterioribus ſpindque teFmi- 
nali reflexis. Burman calls it, Carlina foliis im- 
bricatis oblongis reticulatis & in aculeum aduncuni 
dęſinentibus; Ray, Carduus Africanus luteus, atrac- 
tylidis facie, extremo foliorum aculeo adunco; and 
Plukenet, Aculeoſa Afthiopica, atrattylidis facie. 
It grows naturally in Æthiopia. | 

4. The fourth is titled, Gorteria foliis lanceo- 
latis integris dentato-ſpinofis ſubtus tomentaſis, caule 
fruticoſs. Van Royen calls it, Atrattylis foliis 
oblongo-ovatis denticulatis ſpinofis, calycibus paten- 
tibus, caule fruticoſo. It grows naturally in 
ZErhiopia. 
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pf 5 HIS genus comprehends two ſpecies z one 
of which requires a Green-houſe only for 
its reſidence in winter; the other will not flouriſh, 
unleſs ſtationed in a ſtove. The Green-houſe 
ſpecies is called, Occidental Gretwzz. 


' Theplanz The talk is woody, branching, ſmooth, of a 
deſeribed. dark-brown colour, and the ſhrub grows to be 
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eight or ten feet high. The leaves are nearly 
oval, acute, and very much like thoſe of the 
common Elm-tree. The flowers are produced 


ſingly from the wings of the leaves; they are of 
a bright-purple colour, appear in July, Auguſt, 
and September, but are not ſucceeded by ripe 
berries in England. 
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The plant 
deicribed, 


Culture. 
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This ſpecies is propagated by layers, which 
may be performed on the young ſhoots at any 
time of the year, but more elpecially in the 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, before the leaves 
come out. 
they frequently ſtrike root by the autumn; but 
if the buſineſs is performed either in the autumn, 
winter, or ſpring, they will be well rooted by the 
autumn following; when they may be taken off 
and planted ſeparately in pots filled with rich 
garden mould, obſcrving to preſerve as much 
carth about the roots as poſſible, to prevent their 
drooping, and cauſe them to ſtrike root before 
winter. About the end of October, or in No- 
vember, if the weather is mild, they muſt be 
taken into ſhelter with the hardieſt Green- houſe 
plants, for they require protection only from 


froſts; and early in the ſpring, they may be ſet | 


abroad, with others of the like kind, in ſome 
well ſheltered place, appropriated for the re- 
ception of Green- houſe plants. 

It is allo propagated by cuttings. Theſe ſhould 
be planted, in the ſpring, in pots filled with the 
like kind of rich garden mould, and be plunged 
into a hotbed of tanner's bark : Here they muſt 
be duly watered, and kept ſhaded, until they 
have taken root, when they muſt be hardened by 
degrees to the open air, and afterwards ſet abroad 
in tome warm, well-ſheltered place, where they 
may remain until the autumn; and then, if many 
cuttings were planted in a pot, they thould be 
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NE ſpecies for the Green-houſle is arranged 
() under this genus, called at preſent the Atri- 
can Guajacum Tree, 

The item is woody, branching, and grows to 
fifteen or twenty feet high. The leaves are pin- 
rated; the pinnæ are ſmall, oval, acute-pointed, of 
a ſhining green colour, and arranged by pairs 
along the mid- rib. The flowers come out in cluſters 
from the ends and ſides of the branches; they are 
of a fine-ſcarlet colour, but rarely ſhew them- 
lelves in any European gardens. 

I his plant is propagated by feeds, which muſt 
be procured from the countries where they natu- 
rally grow. They muſt be ſown in pots filled with 
light, rich, garden mould, and be plunged into a 
hotbed of tanners-bark; the mould in the pots 
mult be kept moilt by frequent ſprinklings of wa- 


ter; and in four or five weeks, if the ſceds were 


good, the young plants will come up. They 
muſt have as much air allowed them as the wea- 
ther will permit, to prevent their drawing weak, 
and .muſt be frequently ſprinkled with water. 
When they are about three inches high, they muſt 
be ſet ſeparately in ſmall pots filled with the like 
kind of rich, light earth; they muſt be again 
plunged into the hotbed, where they muſt be wa- 
tered and ſhaded until they have taken root; af- 
ter this, they muſt be hardened by degrees to the 
open air. When this is effected, they may be ſet 


2 


If they are layered in the ſummer, | 


Polyandria; and the characters are, 
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potted ſeparately, and have ſimilar treatment to 
that of = layers. 
This ſpecies is titled, Grewia foliis ſubovatis. T; 
In the Horius Cliffort. it is — — hem ON 
acutis. Plukenet calls it, Ulmi-folia arbor Afri- 
cana bacifera, floribus purpureis; and Comme. 
line, Ulmi facie arbuſcula Aithiopica, ramulis ala. 
tis, floribus purpuraſcentibus. It grows naturally 
in ZEthiopia. 
Grewia is of the claſs and order Gynandria Cx, 


ard 


order j 

1. CALYX is a perianthium compoſed of five, e Lin 
ſpear-ſhaped, erect, coriaceous, coloured, patent, f. 
deciduous leaves. N — | 
2. CoRoLLA is five petals, the figure of the wks 
— but uſually ſmaller, and indented at the 

aſe, 

The nectarium is a thick incutved ſcale, inſert. 
ed at the baſe of each petal, and inclining to the 
border ſurrounding the ſtyle. 

3. STAMINA are numerous, ſetaceous fila. 
ments the length of the petals, and inſerted into 
the baſe of the germen, having roundiſh an- 
there. 

4. Pisrii tun conſiſts of a roundiſh, pedicel- 
lated germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the 
ſtamina, and an obtuſe quadrifid ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a four-Jobed berry, con- 
taining four cells. g 

6. SEMEN, The feed is ſingle, globular, 
and contains two cells. 


LXXXVII. 


abroad in ſome warm, well-ſheltered part of the 
garden, where they may remain until the autumn, 
and then be taken into the Houle with the more 
tender forts of Green- houſe plants. They muſt 
from time to time be ſhifted into larger pots, as 
often as they ſhall require it; they muſt have lit- 
tle water, and be ſtationed in a warm part of the 
Green-houſe during the winter; but they muſt 
be ſet abroad every ſummer, and in dry weather be 
watered three times a week, to forward the plants 
growth, which 1s apt to be retarded through a 
neglect of this ſort. They rarely flower in Europe, 
but make a pleaſing variety in the Green-houſe, 
among other exotics, by their beautiful, ſplendid, 
pinnated leaves, which continue green all the 
year, 

By layers alſo this tree is propagated. This 
ſhould be performed on the young ſhoots either 
in the autumn or ſpring ; but they are generally 
two years. before they ſtrike root. When this is 
effected, and they are fit to remove, they mult be 
taken off from the old plants, being careful to 
preſerve as much mould to the roots as can be, and 
be planted in pots filled with the like kind of 
rich garden mould ; after this they may be treated 
like the ſeedlings, 

This ſpecies is titled, Guajacum foliolis multiju- 
gis acutis, In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Gui- 
landinoides. Boerhaave cAls it, Afra arbor acaciæ 

ſimilis, 


Titles. 
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fimilis, foliis myrti aculeatis ſplendentibus; and Wal- 
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ther, Acacia Africana, que acaciæ ſimilis, foliis nyr- 
ti parvis aculeatis pinnatis, flore coccineo tetrapeta- 
loide. It grows naturally in ZEthiopia and China. 


Claſs and Cuajacum is of the claſs and order Decandria 


order in 
the 


Linnæan 


Syſtem. 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a perianthium, compoſed of five 
oval, oblong, concave leaves, the two outer ones 


cha· being the ſmalleſt. 


The plant 


deſcribed 


Culture, 
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2, COROLLA is five, oval, oblong, concave, 
patent petals, having narrow ungues. 

3. STAMINA are ten erect filaments, with ob- 
long antheræ. 


4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a cuneiforme, angular, 


' ſubpedicellated germen, a ſhort ſtyle, and a ſim- 


ple, acute ſtigma. 


5. PERICarRpIUM. The fruit is angular, com- 
preſſed, and contains three cells. 


6. SEMEN is a hard nut, placed ſingly in each 
of the cells. 
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HALLER 


AFRICAN FLY 


HONEY-SUCK'L k. 


T HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


known among Gardeners by the name of 
African Fly Honey-Suckle. 

The ſtem is woody, branching, and grows to 
ſix or ſeven feet high: The leaves are oval, 
pointed, ſerrated, of a lucid-green colour, grow 
oppoſite by pairs, and continue all winter. The 
flowers are produced ſingly from the wings of the 


1 3 
leaves along the branches; they are ſmall, of a 


red colour, appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 


roundiſh berries, which ripen in September. 

It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a hot- 
bed in the ſpring. When the plants come up, 
they muſt have much air, to prevent their 
drawing weak. When they are fit to remove, 
they muſt be planted ſeparately in pots filled with 
good garden mould ; they muſt next be plunged 
up to the rims in a moderate hotbed, be watered, 
and kept ſhaded until they have taken root, Afﬀ- 
ter this they muſt be hardened by degrees to the 
open air; then be ſet abroad in ſome warm, well- 
ſheltered part of the garden, where they may re- 
main until the autumn; and then be taken into 
ſhelter with the more hardy kinds of Green-houfe 
plants. 

They are alſo raiſed by cuttings. Theſe may be 
planted in ow filled with the like kind of rich 

arden mould; and if they are plunged into a mo- 
. hotbed, it will much facilitate their taking 
root ; though they will grow without ſuch fe 
eſpecially if they are kept ſnaded, and are duly 
watered at firſt; or they will grow, if planted in the 
full ground in a ſhady part of the garden, when 
all danger from froſt is over. If the plants have 
been brought forward by the aſſiſtance of a hot- 
bed, they muſt be hardened betimes to the open 
air, then be ſet abroad, and managed like the 
ſeedlings; but if they are ſet in the full ground, 
after they have commenced a good growing ſtate, 
they mult be potted ſeparately, obſcrving to pre- 


_—_— 


ſerve much earth about the roots, that their 


growth may be retarded as little as poflible. 


When they are all diſtinctly potted, they may be 
ſet abroad in ſome warm, well-ſheltered place, to 
remain there until the end of autumn, and may 
then be managed like the ſeedlings, and other 
cuttings. - +4 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is ſimply named, Halleria. 
Halleria foliis ovatis lengitudinaliter ſerratis; alſo, 


| Halleria foliis lanceolato vais ſuperne ſerratis. 


Burman tiles it, Lonicera foliis lucidis acuminatis 
dentatis, fruftu rotundo; alſo, Lonicera folio acuto 
ſerrato, flore pendulo, fruftu oblongo Amman 
names it, Solanum flore periclymeni ; and Boer- 
haave, Capriſolium Africanum folio pruni leviter 
ſerrato, flere ruberrimo, baccd nigra, It grows na- 
turally in Ethiopia. | 

Halleria 1s of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Angioſpermia; and the characters are, 

1. CaLYX is a monophyllous, obtuſe, plane, 


patent, permanent perianthium, cut into three 


ſegments, the upper one being much broader 
than the others. 

2. COROLLA is one ringent petal. The tube 
is rounded at the baſe, inflexed, and ſwoln at 
the top. The limb is oblique, erect, and cut 
into four ſegments; the upper one being longeſt, 
obtuſe, and indented at the top. The two late- 
ral ones are ſhort, broader, and more acute ; the 
loweſt very ſhorr, ſlender, and acute. 

3. STAMINA. There are four ſetaceous, ſtraight 
filaments, inſerted in the tube; they are longer 
than the corolla, and two of them longer than the 
others, having roundiſh, didymous antheræ. 

4. PIsTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and a ſimple 
ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh berry, contain- 
ing two cells. 

6. SEMINA, 


The ſeeds are uſually ſingle. 


Van Royen calls it, Titles; 


Class 

and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
Syſtem. 
The cha. 
tacters. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 
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The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


Species. 


Dentated 


and 

W hole- 
leaved 
Heben- 
ſtretia 


deſeribed. 
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T HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of one 
ſpecies, called, Hartogia. 

The ſtem is woody, upright, branching, and 
grows to three or four feet high. The leaves are 
awl-ſhaped, triangular, and grow oppoſite to 
each other. The flowers are produced in roundiſh 
bunches from the ends of the branches; they are 
of a white colour, appear in the ſummer, and 
continue in beauty a long time. 

This is propagated by planting the cuttings, in 
any of the ſummer months, in pots filled with 
light, rich earth. They muſt then be plunged 
into a hotbed to forward their growth, be watered, 
and kept ſhaded until they have taken root, when 
they muſt be hardened by degrees to the open 
air. When this is effected, they muſt be ſet abroad 
in ſome warm, well-ſheltered place, where the 
may remain until the end of October, or later if 
the ſeaſon is mild, and afterwards be taken into 
the Green-houſe with the other plants. 


| 
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This being the only plant that conſtitutes the Tir 
genus, it is ſimply titled, Hartogia. It grows = 
naturally at the 'Cape of Good Hope. 

Hartogia is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clas 


Monogynia ; and the characters are, and order 
1. Cal vx is a perianthium, compoſed of five in the 

oval, erect, acuminated, permanent leaves. - — 
2, COROLLA is five oboval petals, having un- The as. 

gues the length of the calyx. Wenn 


The nectarium has five oval, awl-ſhaped, ſhort, 
deciduous petals. 

3. STAMINA are five filiforme, erect filaments, 
longer than the petals, having oval, incumbent 
anther. 

4. PisTiLLuM conſiſts of a three-cornered, ob- 
tuſe, retuſed germen; a ſtraight, filiforme (ſtyle 
the length of the ſtamina; and an obtuſe ſtigma. 
| 5. PERICARPIVM is trilocular. 


| 


— 2 31 
Creans eanus 
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HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, called, 
1. Dentated Hebenſtretia. 

2. Whole-leaved Hebenſtretia. . | 
1. Dentated Hebenſtretia. The ſtalks are nu- 
merous, have a ſtrong root, are round, edged, 
uſually purpliſh near the bottom, branching very 
little, and ſpread themſelves various ways; thole 
in the center being nearly erect, and about two 
feet high. The leaves are of different proper- 
ties: The radical leaves ate divided; thoſe on the 
lower parts of the ſtalks are dentated, above the 
middle ef the ſtalk they are ſerrated, and the up- 
per ones are narrow and entire; they are of a 
chearful green colour, have no footſtalks, and come 
out without order from the different parts of the 
plant. The flowers are produced in long ſpikes 
at the tops of the branches; they are ſmall, of a 
ſnow-white colour, having a red ſpot in the cen- 
ter; they appear in July and Auguſt, and ſome- 
times ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 

2. Whole-leaved Hebenſtretia. The ſtalks are 
round, tender, branching a little, and grow to 
two feet high. The radical leaves are larger than 
thoſe at the bottom of the ſtalk; the lower ones 
are ſtill larger than the upper ones, diminiſhing 
gradually in ſize from the bottom to the top, but 
they all have their edges whole and undivided. 
The flowers are produced in ſpikes along the up- 
per parts of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, appear in 
July, Auguſt, and September, and ſometimes 
ripen their leeds in October and November. 


| 


| Theſeplants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a Culture. 


hotbed, in the ſpring. If theſe are good, they 
will readily come up; and when the plants are out 
three inches high, they muſt be planted ſeparately 
in pots filled with light, freſh earth. They muit. 
then be plunged up to the rims in a hotbed, 
where they muſt be watered, and kept ſhaded un- 
til they have taken root, when they muſt be har- 
dened by degrees to the open air; but they need 
not be taken out of the hotbed until the heat is 
abated, keeping the glaſſes wholly off night and 
day. When the plants can receive no further be- 
nefit from the heat of the bed, they muſt be ſer 
abroad among other Green-houſe plants, or they 
may continue in the bed, ſtill kept plunged up 
to the rims ; in either cale they will ſucceed very 
well with due waterings, in hot weather, until 
the autumn ; at the end of which they ſhould be 
taken into the Green- houſe, with other moderately 
hardy exotic plants. The ſummer following they 
will flower, and frequently perfect their ſeeds; 
eſpecially if they are protected from heavy rains 
at the time of blow. 

1. Dentated Hebenſtretia is titled, Hebenſtretia Tires. 
foliis dentatis. Commeline calls it, Yalerianc{la 
Africana, foliis anguſtis, flore maculd rubicante 
notato; Ray, Valerianoides flore monopetalo, ſemine 
unico oblongo; and Burman, Pedicularis foliis an- 
guſtiſſimis dentatis, floribus* ſpicatis, It grows na- 
| turally in Æthiopia. 
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2. Whole-leaved 
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2. Whole-leaved Hebenſtretia is titled, Heben- 
firetia foliis integerrimis. It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia. 


Ca Hebenſtretia is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
ad order Augioſpermia; and the characters are, 

in the 
Linnzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- NENT 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubular, perma- 
perianthium, divided into two lips. The 


— 


broadeſt outwardly, quadrifid, and the length of 
the inferior lip of the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are four ſhort filaments, riſing 
from the lower edge of the corolla, two on each 
ſide; two of theſe, though very ſhort, are ſome- 
what longer than the other two, and all four have 
oblong, lateral antheræ. | 

4. P1STiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle the length of the corolla, and a 


rafters. upper lip is ſtraight, ſhort, and more ſlender than | flender ſtigma. 
the otherz the lower lip is ſpear-ſhaped, long, 5. PErRicareuM is an oblong capſule, open- 
rude, and deflexcd. - ing two ways. 
2. Cool l A is one unequal petal. The tube 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are two, oblong, con- 
is cylindrical, and ſhorter than the calyx. The | vex and triſulcated on one fide, and plane on 
upper part is in the form of a lip, which is riſing, | the other. 
4+ $$%S94-$$$3SSFSDES CONSUL KOSERNEENINGACEANSS DS 3030445: 
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HEDYSARUM, FRENCH HONEY-SUCKLE. 
T HIS genus conſiſts of ſeven ſpecies, which | ſpikes ; they appear in July, and are ſucceeded 
wil hve with protection from cold weather | by ſmall, oval, hairy, acute pods, each con- 
in winter, called, | taining only one ſeed. | 
deecies. 1. Syrian Hedyſarum, or Albagi. 5. Maryland Hedyſarum. The ſtalks of this ſpe- Mery- 
2. Aſiatick Hedyſarum. cies are ſhrubby, very ramoſe, and about two feet lind, 
3. Carolina Hedyſarum. high. The leaves are trifoliate, and the folioles 
4. Virginian Hedyſaruzm. are roundiſh. The flowers are ſmall, and of a 
5. Maryland Hedyſarum. reddiſh colour; they come out from the ſides 
6. Oriental Hedyſarum. of the branches in July, and are ſucceeded by 
7. Hoary American Hedy/arum. | ſhort, compreſſed, jointed pods, ſometimes con- 
tan I. Syrian Hedyſarum, or Albagi. The ſtalks of | taining ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 3 
Hedyſa- this ſpecies are woody, armed with reddiſh thorns, 6. Oriental Hedyſarum. This is often called ©-i:at2l 
rom or branching, and about a yard high. The leaves | Oriental Cocks-head. The ſtalks are ligneous, 
1 ,, ate ſimple, ſpear ſhaped, obtuſe, ſmooth, of a | and about a foot and half high. The leaves are 
pale- green colour, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. | pinnated, being compoſed ot ſeven or nine pair 
The flowers are produced in cluſters from the | of ſpexr-ſhaped, narrow folioles. The flowers 
ſides of the branches ; they are of a reddiſh-pur- | are produced in ſmall ſpikes from the wings of 
le colour, apprar in July, and are ſucceeded by | the leaves, on ſingle, prickly, permanent foot- 
Jointed, fickle-ſhaped pods, containing the ſeeds. | ſtalks; the number of flowers of which each 
The Perſian Manna of the ſhops is an exu- | ſpike is compoſed, is but about three or four, 
dation of this planr. ; and theſe grow alternately on ſhort pedi- 
Alztick, 2. Aſiatick Hedyſarum. The ſtalk of this ſpe- | cles; they appear in July or Auguſt, and are 
cies is ligneous, hairy, and ſends forth ſeveral hairy | ſucceeded by ſhort, ſmooth pods, cach contain- 
branches, which grow to about a yard high. | ing one ſeed. | 
The leaves are ſimple, heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, 7. Hoary American Hedyſarum. This is fre- _ 
retuſe, ſmvoth on their upper ide, and hairy | quently called American Cocks-head. It hath 1 
undernesth. The flowers are produced from the | a perennial root, which ſends forth a few ligne - Hedyia- 
ſides of the branches; they appear in July, and | ous, ſquare, hiſpid, weak ſtalks, which grow to rem de- 
are ſucceeded by jointed, compreſſed pods, con- be fix or eight feet long, and, unleſs ſupported, ſcribed. 
taining the ſeeds. i 5H: lie on the ground. The leaves are for the moſt 
Carat 3. Carolina Hedyſarum. The ſtalks of this ſpe- | part trifoliate, tho* they are ſometimes ſingle; 
wore, cies are ligneous, hairy, branching near the top, | they are very rough on their under- ſide, and of a 
and about two feet high. The leaves are trifoliate, | hoary whiteneſs. The flowers come out in ſpikes 
ſub-oval, hairy underneath, and grow on ſhort | from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks, they are 
footſtalks. The flowers come out in ſhort ſpikes | of a fine purple colour, appear in July, and are 
from the ends of the branches; they are {fnall, ſucceeded by rough pods, containing the ſeeds, 
and of a purpliſh-yellow colour; appear in All theſe plants are beſt propagated by ſowing Culture 
July, and are ſucceeded by jointed, compreſſed | of the feeds, moſt of which lie two years before 
pods, containing (with good management) ripe | they come up, unleſs they are forwarded in the 
ſeeds in the autumn. ipring by a good hotbed; therefore ſow the ſeeds, 
Virgi- 4. Virginian Hedy/arum. The ſtalks of this ſpe- | ſoon after they are ripe, in pots filled with light, 
— cies are ſhrubby, brancting near the top, rough, freſh earth; and let the pots be placed in a warm, 
and about a yard high. The leaves are trifol:ate, | well ſheltered place, full upon the ſun, for 
oval, and very hairy. The flowers come out | their winter's reſidence. In the ſpring: plunge 
from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks in oblong them up to the rims in a hotbed; and when 
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the plants come up, give them frequent ſprink- 
lings of water, and air ſuſficient to prevent their 
drawing weak. When they are fit to remove, let 
each be ſet in its own ſeparate pot, and let the 
pots be plunged up to the rims in a ſlight hotbed, 
obſerving to ſhade the plants, and water them 
until they have taken root. When they are in a 
good growing ſtate, they muſt be hardened by 
degrees unto the open air; and when that is 
effected, the glaſſes may be wholly taken off 
night and day. In the hotbed they may re- 
main, the heat being exhauſted, until Novem- 
ber; or they may be ſet in a well-ſheltered place 
until that time, and then ſtationed in the Green- 
houſe, or under a hotbed-frame, for their winter 
lodgings. In mild weather the glaſſes muſt be 
taken off, for they require protection only from 
froſts ; and in the ſpring, if you have plenty of 
plants, a ſhare may be ſet in the Flower-garden, 
in warm, well-ſheltered places. They will live 
thro' our temperatewinters, if matted only in froſty 
weather; but then they will flower later in the 
ſummer, and ſeldom perfect their ſeeds: So that, in 
order to have good ſeeds, ſome plants ſhould be 
ſet in the border of the hot wall, for this will cauſe 
them to flower early, and the ſeeds will ripen 
in abundance. For want of a hot wall, the plants 
muſt be brought forward by a hotbed ; and if, 
when they are in blow, they are protected with 
the glaſſes from heavy rains, you will be pretty 
ſure of having ſeeds enough. The ſeeds of the 
firſt ſort will not always come vp the firſt ſpring, 
even tho' forced by a hotbed, When this hap- 
pens, after the heat of the bed is abated, take 
up the pots, and plunge them up to the rims in 
any common mould, in a warm, well-ſheltered 
place; if dry weather happens the remaining 
part of the ſummer, every third evening moiſten 
the mould with water, and about the end of 
November ſet the pots under the hotbed frame ; 
let the glaſſes be opened for them all winter in 
mild weather, covering them only in froſty wea- 
ther; in the ſpring plunge the pots into a hot- 
bed, as before; and when the plants come up, 
manage them accordingly. 


1. Syrian Hedyſarum, or Alhagi, is titled, Iedy- 
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HAELIOTROPIUM, 


HERE are three ſhrubby ſpecies of this 
genus, two of which call for their ſitua- 
tion to bein the ſtove, while the other will flouriſh 
very well in a good Green-houſe ; this is called, 
The Peruvian Heliotrope. | 
It is a branching ſhrub, about five feet high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, hairy, rough, 
veined on their underſide, and grow irregularly 
en ſhort footſtalks on the branches. The flowers 
are produced from the ends of the branches in 
numerous ſpikes, cluſtered together ; they are of 
a bluiſh colour, and ſtrongly ſcented ; they ap- 
pear in ſummer, and continue the ſucceſſion 
through autumn, and ſometimes the greateſt 
part of the winter; and the firſt blown flowers 
are generally ſucceeded by very good ſeeds. 


 ſarum foliis ſimplicibas lanceolatis obtufis, caule 
fruticoſo ſpinoſo. Calpar Bauhine calls it, Geniſta 
ſpartium ſpinoſum, foliis polygoni; Wheeler. Ge. 
niſta ſpinoſa flore rubro; Tournefort, &c. Abagi. 
t grows naturally in Tartary, Perſia, Syria, and 
Meſopotamia. 

2. Aſiatick Hedyſarum is titled, Hedyſarum foliis 
fimplicibus cordato-orbiculatis retuſis ſupra glabris. 
It grows naturally in Aſia. 

3. Carolina Hedyſarum is titled, Hedyſarum 
foliis ternatis ſubovatis ſubtus villaſis, caule fruteſ- 
cente. In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, 
Hedyſarum foliis ternatis ovato-lanceolatis ſubtus 
viilofis, caule fruteſcente villoſo. It is a native of 
Carolina and Virginia. 

4. Virginian Hedyſarum is titled, Hedyſarum 
foliis ternatis ovalibus, caule fruticoſo, racemi; 
ovatis, calycibus frufibuſque hirſutis monoſpermis. 
Gronovius calls it, Trifolium fruticoſum birſutum, 
ſpicis oblongis pedunculatis. It is a native of 
Virginia. 

5. Maryland Hedyſarum is titled, Hedyſarum 
foliis ternatis, ſcliolis ſubrotundis, caule fruteſcente 
ramoſiſſimo, leguminibus articulatis levibus. Dille- 
nius calls it, Hedyſarum trifeliatum, filiqud bre- 
viore z and Ray, edyſarum triphy/lum Marilandi- 
cum minus, ſiliquis compreſſis articulatis aſperis bre- 
vioribus. It grows naturally in Carolina and 
Virginia. 

6. Oriental Hedyſarum is titled, Iledyſarum 
foliis pinnatis linearibus, caule fruticoſo, pedunculis 
perſiſtentibus ſpineſcentibus, leguminibus monoſper- 
mibus lævibus. Tournefort calls it, Oncbrychis 
orientalis fruteſcens ſpinaſa, tragacanthe facie, 
It grows naturally in the Eaſt. 

7. Hoary American Hedyſarum is titled, Hedy- 
ſarum foliis ternatis ſubtus ſcabris, caule biſpido, 
floribus racemoſis conjugatis, In the Hortus Clif- 
fort. it is termed, Hedyſarum foliis ternis ſolitariiſ- 
que, caule hiſpido fruticoſo. Brown calls it, Hecy- 
farum triphyllum maximum ſcandens, caule trigono 
hirto uncinis, ſpicis amplis terminalibus; Sloane, 
Hedyſarum tripbyllum fruticoſum (ſupinum) flore pur- 


— 


| pureo; and Plukenet, Onobrychis Americana, florivus 


ſpicatis, foliis ternatis caneſcentibus, filiculis aſperis. 
It grows naturally in Virginia and Jamaica, 
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cuttings in pots in ſummer, and ſetting them in 
a ſhady part of the Green-houſe, until they have 
taken root; they mult be duly watered from the 
time of being planted, and when they are in a 
growing ſtate, muſt be removed into a ſhady 
border, plunging the pots up to the rims in 
common mould; in this ſituation they may re- 
main, until they are removed with other tender 
plants into the Green-houſe. 

But as the ſeeds of this ſpecies ripen freely 
with us, plenty of plants may be ealily raiſed 
that way. Sow the ſeeds therefore in the ſpring 
upon a moderate hotbed ; and when the plants 
are about four inches high, ſet each in a ſeparate 


pot, preſerving as much of the mould about the 
| | roots 


It is readily propagated by planting of the c 5 
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Species. 


Althza- 
leaved, 


roots as poſſible, give them a good watering, 
and plunge them into a ſecond hotbed ; repeat 
the watering, and keep them ſhaded until they 
have taken root; after that they muſt be harden- 
ed by degrees to the open air, and then ſet 
abroad with other tender plants. The hand- 
ſomeſt plants are generally raiſed from ſeeds , 
and as in a good Green-houſe they uſually exhibit 
their bloom through the greateſt part of the 


| winter, this ſpecies makes a beautiful mixture 


with Oranges, &c. at that ſeaſon. _ 

The Peruvian Heliotrope is titled, Heliotropium 
foliis Ianceolato-ovatis, caule fruticoſo, ſpicis nume- 
rofis aggregato-cgrymbeſis. Miller calls it, Helio- 
tropium foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſpicis plurimis con- 
N caule fruticoſo. It grows naturally in 

eru. 
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6 E diſtinct ſpecies of this genus are, 

1. Althea-leaved Hermanna. 
« Alnus-leaved Hermannia. 
. Trifurcated Hermannia. 
. Hyſlop-leaved Hermannia. 
. Lavender-leaved Hermannia, 
. Trifoliate Hermannia. 
. Triphyllous Hermannia. 
Greſſularia-leaved Hermannia. 
Pinnated Hermannia. 
» Althea-leaved Hermannia. The ſtem is 
woody, brown, ſends forth ſeveral ſoft, white, 
woolly branches, and grows to be. two or three 
feet high. The leaves are oval, plaited, cre- 
nated; woolly, and ſoft to the touch. The 
flowers are numerous at the ends of the branches, 
and they riſe lower down, two or three together, 
on footſtalks from the wings of the leaves; they 
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are of a yellow colour, appear in June and July, 


Alnus- 
leaved, 


Trifur. 
cated, 


Hyſſop- 
leaved, 


Lavender. 
leaved, 


and ſometimes continue in ſucceſſion until the 
autumn. 

2. Alnus-leaved Flermannia., The ſtem is 
woody, brown, divided into many irregular 
branches, and grows to be three or four feet 
high. The leaves are wedge-ſhaped, broad, 
obtuſe, plaited, and indented on their edges. 
The flowers are produced in ſpikes from the 
ends and ſides of the branches; they are of a 
yellow colour, appear in April and May, and 
A ge ſucceeded by ripe ſceds in Eng- 
and. 

3. Trifurcated Hermannia. The ſtem is 
woody, branching, and three or four feet high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped; ſome of them 
are entire, and others have three deep indentures 
at the top. The flowers come out on footſtalks 
from the upper parts of the branches ; they are 
ſmall, of a yellow colour, and hang drooping ; 
they appear in May and June, but are rarely 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

4. Hyſſop-leaved Hermannia. The. ſtem is 
woody, upright, ſends out many branches, and 
grows to be ſeven or eight feet high. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, broad, obtuſe, and ſerrated at 
the top. The flowers are produced in cluſters 
from the ſides of the branches; they are of a 
ſulphur colour, appear in May and June, and 
are frequently ſucceeded by ſeeds, which ripen 
the latter end of Auguſt, or early in September. 

5. Lavender-leaved Hermannia. The ſtem is 
woody, divides into numerous, ligneous, ſlender 
branches, and grows only to about a foot and 
half or two feet high. The leaves are ſpear- 

2 | | 


ſhaped, obtuſe, entire, hairy, and of a pale: 
green colour. The flowers are produced in 
cluſters, along the ſides of the branches, to- 
wards the upper parts; they are fall, of a 


olden-yellow colour, appear in June and 
uly, and continue in ſucceſſion until the 
autumn, 


6. Trifoliate Hermannia. The ſtem is woody, 
branching, and two or three feet high. The 
leaves are trifoliate; the folioles are oblong, 
plaited, ſerrated, retuſed, foft, and woolly. 
The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes from the 
ends of the branches; they are of a yellow 
colour, and appear in June and July. 

7. Triphyllous Hermannia. The ſtem is woody, 
branching, and three or four feet high, The 
leaves are ternate, oboval, plane, and grow on 
footſtalks. The flowers come out in ſmall 
cluſters from the ends and ſides of the branches; 
they are of a yellow colour, and appear about 
the time of the former. 

8. Groſſularia-leaved Hermannia. The ſtem is 
woody, ſends out many ſpreading branches, and 
grows to be three or four feet high. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, oboval, cut on their edges, 
and fit cloſe to the branches. The flowers are 
produced two together on a footſtalk, are nu- 
merous at the ends of the branches, and of a 
deep-yellow colour ; they make a fine appearance 
when in blow; they appear in the early part of 
May, and ſometimes in April, but are not 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

9. Pinnated Hermannia. The ſtem is woody, 
of a reddiſh colour, ſends out many ſlender, lig- 
neous branches, and grows to about three feet 
high. The leaves are divided into three parts; 
the middle one is narrow, pointed, and the ſides are 
deeply cut into many ſegments. The flowers are 
produced in ſmall cluſters, along the ſides of 
the branches; they are ſmall, of a deep - yellow 
colour, and appear in June and July. 

Theſe are all propagated by planting the cut- 


be ſet cloſe together in a bed of rich garden 
mould, and be hooped and covered with mats, 
to protect them from the ſun at firſt; if they 
are then kept ſhaded and duly watered, they will 
ſoon ſtrike root, when you muſt by degrees take 
off the mats, and harden them to the open air. 
When they have commenced a good growing 
ſtate, they muſt be taken up with a ball of earth 
to each root, and planted ſeparately in pots filled 


| with light, rich earth; they muſt then be water- 


ed, 
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Culture, 


tings in any of the ſummer months. They ſhould | 
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ed, and ſet in the ſhade for a few weeks; after | 


that they ſhould be placed in a warm ſituation, 
where they may remain until the end of October, 


or later if the weather is fine, and be then | 
taken into the Green-houſe wath other hardy 


exoticks. Theſe plants require protection only 
from froſt ; and when that is granted, the more 
hardy their other uſage is, they will ſhew Better 
ſigns of health, and produce their flowers fairer 
and in greater plenty. 

They are allo raiſed by ſeeds; but as theſe 
plants have been fo long propagated by cuttings 
in England, they do not often produce ſeeds 
here, it being the property of moſt plants to be- 
come barren, when repeatedly raiſed from cut- 
tings. Let the ſceds therefore be procured from 


the places where they naturally grow, and let 


them be ſown in pots filled with light, rich 
earth, and then be plunged in a hotbed to faci- 
litate their growth; they will readily come up; 
and when they are fit to remove, let them be 
potted ſeparately, be again plunged into a hot- 
bed, be watered and kept ſhaded until they have 
taken root; afterwards let them be hardened by 
degrees to the open air, and then ſet them 
abroad for the remaining part of the ſummer. 
Plants raiſed this way generally produce good 
ſeeds in England; ſo that having once obtained 
a ſufficient ſtock of them, their increaſe may be 


4. The fourth is titled, Hermannia fo/iis lan- 
ceolatis obtuſis ſerratis. It grows naturally in 
AÆthiopia. | 

5. The fifth is titled, Hermannia foliis lanteo: 
latis obtuſis integerrimis. Boerhaave calls it, Her- 
mannia fruteſcens, folio lavendule latiore & obtuſo 
flore parvo aureo. It grows naturally in Zchi- 
opia. 

6. The ſixth is titled, Hermannia foliis terna- 
tis ſeſſilibus plicatis retuſis. Boerhaave calls it 
Hermannia fruteſcens, folio oblongo molli cordata 
birſuto, It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

7. The ſeventh is titled, Hermannia foliis tes. 
natis petiolatis planis obovatis, It grows naturally 
at the Cape of Good Hope: 

8. The eighth is titled, Hermannia foliis lan- 
ceolatis pinnatifidis. Van Royen calls it, Herman. 
nia foliis cbovatis acute incifis, pedunculis bifloris. 
It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

9: The ninth is titled, Hermannia foliis tri. 
partitis, medid pinnatifidd, Boerhaive calls it, 
| Hermannia fruteſcens, folio multifido tenui, caulz 
rubro; Commeline, Ketmia Africana veſicaria, 
uve criſpæ foliis; and Plukenet, Ciftoides frutex 
AEthiopicus parvis coronepi foliis, ad nodes caulem 
radiatim ambientibus. It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia. 

Hermannia is of the claſs and order Monadel- 


phia Pentandria; and the characters are, and order 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, roundiſh, in- in the 
Linnzan 


effected that way, which is the more eligible 
method of propagation. They muſt be often treſh 


plant are ligneous, ſquare, about two feet high, 
and ſend forth ſeveral weak branches, which are 
covered with a reddiſh bark. The leaves are 
ſmall, oval, waved on their edges, warted un- 
derneath, embrace the ſtalk with their baſe, 
and when they fall off leave a cicatrice mark on 


Tittes. flated, permanent perianthium, cut at the top 
potted and the roots pared, for they ſoon fill the | into five inflexed ſegments, . The hs 
pots; and if this is neglected, the growth of the 2. Cop ol LA conſiſts of five petals, twiſted raQers, 
plants is retarded, and their beauty impaired, ſpirally contrary to the ſun's motion; the ungues 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Hermannia foliis | are the length of the calyx, membranaceous, and 
evatis plicatis crenatis tomentaſis. Petiver calls it, | by converging form a cucullated, nectariferous 
Hermannia Capenſis, alibææ folio; and Comme- | tube; the limb is patent, broad, and obtuſe, _ 
line, Ketmia Africana fruteſcens, foliis mollibus S 3. STAMINA are five broadiſh filaments, which 
incanis. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. are joined near the baſe into one body, having 

2. The ſecond is titled, Hermannia foliis cunci- erect, acuminated, connivent antheræ. 
formibus plicatis crenatis emarginatis. Commeline 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, five- 
calls it, Ketmia Africana veſicaria fruticans & | cornered germen, and five awl-ſhaped, filiforme, 
eretla, alni foliis latioribus & majoribus. It grows | approximated ſtyles, longer than the ſtamina, 
naturally in Ethiopia. having ſimple ſtigmas. 

3. Ihe third is titled, Hermannia foliis lanceo- 5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, five-cornered 
lalis integris tridentatiſque. Volkamer calls it, | capſule, containing five cells, and opening at 
Althea Africana fruteſcens, floribus aureis cochlea- the top. 
tis pendulis minoribus. It grows naturally at the 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and ſmall, 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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HYPERICUM, $i. JOHN's WORT. 
T H E moſt tender ſpecies of this genus are | their bark. The flowers are produced from the 
called, | tops of the ſtalks; they are large, and of a 

Species. 1. Majorca St. John's Wort. bright-yellow colour, they have numerous ſta- 

2. Surinam St. John's Wort. mina. which are rather ſhorter than the petals, 

3. China St. John's Wort. | and five ſtyles; they come out the ce part 

Majorca 1. Majorca St. John's Wort. The ſtalks of this | of the year, and are ſucceeded by pyramidical 


capſules, containing the ſeeds. 


2. Surinam St. John's Wort. 


ſpecies are ſhrubby, branching, and about a yard *': Jobn's 
high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſlightly ſer- 
rated, and hoary underneath. "The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves, on long 2 f 

talks; 


d 
The ſtalks of this Surinem 


Wort de- 
ſctibed. 
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Azoiian, 


ſtalks z they. have numerous ſtamina, which are 
rather ſhort, and fine ſtyles ; they come out in 
June and July, and are ſucceeded by ligneous 
capſules, containing the ſeeds. 

3. China St. John's Wort. This hath a lig- 
neous, fibrous root, which ſtrikes deep into the. 
ground. The ſtalks are wopdy, about two feet 
high, and are covered with a purpliſh bark. 
The leaves are oblong, ſmooth, of a bright- 
green colour on their upper ſide, but whitiſh un- 
derneath, and grow oppoſite by pairs, ſitting 
cloſe, without any footſtalks. The flowers come 
out from the tops of the ſtalks in ſmall cluſters, 
cach having its own ſeparate ſhort footſtalk; 
their colour is a bright- yellow, but their calyces 
are of a purple colour; their ſtamina are nume- 
rous, and larger than the petals, but there is only 
one ſtyle to a flower; they come out at all times 
of the year, if the ſituation ſuits them, but 
are very rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds in Eng- 
land, 

They are all propagated by cuttings or layers. 
The firſt fort is beſt propagated by cuttings. 
'Theſe ſhould be taken off about midſummer, 
and planted in pots filled with light, ſandy 
earth ; the pots ſhouid be then let in the Green- 
houſe in a ſhady place, and ſhould be watered 
every other evening. When you find them in a 
growing, (tate, they ſhould be ſet in a warm 
lituation among other tender plants; in the 
autumn they ſhould be removed into rhe Green- 
houſe, or placed in the glaſs-caſe, where they 
will do better; they mult have very little water 
in winter, too much of which firſt brings on 


1 


a mouldineſs, and ſoon after death to theſe 


plants. 


The others may be propagated in the fate 


manner; but the moſt ſure way for theſe; is 
to lay the young ſhoots down in the ſpring, ac- 
cording to the uſual method of layering, and by 
the autumn they will have ſtruck root, and be- 
come good plants. Each then ſhould be ſet in 
its own ſeparate pot, and removed into the Green- 
houſe; and in the ſpring, if there be plenty of 
them, a ſhare may be turned out into the open 
ground, in a dry, warm, well-ſheltered' place; 
and in ſuch a ſituation they will bear the cotd of 
our common winters very well; whilft the others 
being continued in the pots, may be preſerved 
in the Green houſe, to propagate from afreſh 
in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be deſtroyed by bad 
weather. | | | 

1. Majorca St. John's Wort is titled, Te. 
cum floribus pentagynis, caule fruticoſo, foltis ra: 
miſque cicatriſatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Hypericum floribus pentagynis, foliis & 
ramis verruco/is, Magnol calls it, Hypericum /. 
aſcyrum frateſcens ; and Cluſius, Myrto-Ciſtus Pen- 
nei. It grows naturally in Majorca. | 

2. Surinam St. John's Wort is titled, Hyperi- 
cum floribus pentagynis, foliis lanceolatis ſerratis. 
Plukenet calls it, Alcea Floridana quinquecapſu- 
laris, laurinis foliis leviter crenatis, ſeminibus coni- 
ferum inſtar alatis, It is a native of Carolina 
and Surinam, | 

3. China St. John's Wort is titled, Hypericum 
Roribus monogyms ſtaminibus corolls longioribus, caly- 
cibus coloratis, caule fruticoſo. It is a native of 


China. 
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H E Green-houſe is enriched with the fol- 
lowing diſtinct ſpecies of Jeſſamine, called, 

1, Catalonian Jeſſamine. 

2. Azorian jeſſamine. 

3. Yellow Indian Jeſſamine. 

1. Catalonian Jeflamine. This is an upright, 
ſpreading ſhrub of great beauty. The ſtem 1s 
covered with a grey bark, and the young ſhoots 
are of a green colour. The leaves are pinnared 
each conũſts of about three pair of folioles, be- 
ſides the odd one with which they are termi- 
nated ; they are of a lively-green colour, and grow 
oppoſite on the branches. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the ſtalks ; they are large, 
grow four or five together, and have longiſh 
tootſtalks; their inſide is of a pure white co- 
lour, and their outſide is a reddiſh purple, which 
is deeper or paler in different flowers; they are 
excecding fragrant, ſhew themſelves in ſucceſſion 
the greateſt part of the ſummer, but are not 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. There is a 
variety of this ſpecies with ſemi-double flowers. 

2. Azorian {<flamine, This is often called 
Ivy-leaved Jeſſamine. The ſtalks of this plant 
are weak, ſlender, and covered with a light- grey 
bark, and the young ſhoots are of a green co- 
lour. 

Vor. II. 

111 


The leaves are trifoliate, large, of a deep 
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and bright green colour, grow oppoſite, by pairs, 
on the branches, and continue all the year. 
The flowers are produced in looſe tufts or 
bunches from the ends of the branches; they 
are moderately large, of a good white colour, 
highly ſcented, and continue to ſhew themſelves 
great part of the ſummer. | 

2. Yellow Indian Jeſſamine. This is a pretty 
firm ſhrub; the main ſtalk is woody, eight feet 
high, and ſends forth ſeveral taper branches, 
the young ſhoots of which are of a green colour, 
The leaves are trifoliate, of a ſtrong, bright- 
green colour, grow alternately, and continue all 
the year. The flowers are produced in bunches 
from the ends of the branches ; they are of a 
yellow colour, and remarkable for their heighten- 
ed fragrance z they come out in July, frequent- 
ly continue in ſucceſſion until the end of au- 
tumn ; and the firſt blown flowers are often 
ſucceeded by oval, black berries, containing 
ripe ſeeds, in October. 

The culture of the Azorian and Yellow In- 
dian Jeſſamines is beſt effected by ſeeds, if a 
large quantity of plants is wanted. The feeds 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, in pots filled with 
freſh, light, rich earth, and the pots ſhould be 
then plunged up to the rims in the mould of a 
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flight hotbed : This will facilitate the growth of | 


the ſeeds; and when the plants come up, as 
much air as poſſible muſt be granted them, or 
they will ſoon draw weak, turn yellow, and-be 
ſpoiled ; watering alſo at proper intervals muſt 
be afforded them. In this bed they may re- 
main until the heat of it is pretty much abated, 
by which time the plants will be fit for a ſecond 


hotbed ; they ſhould therefore be carefully ſhook | 


out of their pots, with the mould along with 
them, to prevent the fibres being broken, and 
the roots bruiſed; and each plant ſhould be then 
ſet in ſeparate ſmall pots filled with the like 
kind of freſh, rich earth, and the pots ſhould be 
plunged up to the rims in a ſecond hotbed. 
he plants muſt be watered, and conſtantly 
ſhaded, until they have taken root; much air 
muſt all along be granted them ; watering in 
ſmall quantities ſhould be repeated, and the 
plants afterwards ſhould be hardened to the open 
air, When this is effected, which ſhould be by 
July, the pots may be taken out, and plunged 
vp. to the rims in common mould, in a ſhady, 
well-ſhelrered place, In September they ſhould 
be brought where they can receive the morning 
ſun, and by the end of that month ſhould be 
ſet in a full ſouth aſpect, where they may have 
the benefit of as much ſun as can be the whole 
day. This place ſhould be well-ſheltered; and in 
this ſituation they may remain until the begin- 
ning of November, or ſuch time as you take 
the hardieſt plants into the Green-houle ; when 
theſe ſeedlings, in their pots, ſhouid be houſed 
with them. They muſt from time to time be 
ſhifted into larger pots as they increaſe in ſize, 
and be ſet abroad in the ſpring with other hardy 
Green- houſe plants. This is the time to prune 
them, and clear them of all decayed leaves and 
branches: In doing this, never take off the 
ends of the growing ſhoots, for theſe are to pro- 
duce the flowers; and as they are more or leis 
taken off, the blow will be proportionally 
ſmaller. 

Theſe ſorts alſo are to be increaſcd by layer- 
ing. The young ſhoots are proper for the purpole ; 
and early in September is the time when the 
work ſhould be done. The performance ſhould 
be by ſlitting the young ſhoots at the joint; and 
if this be well executed, and the plants regular- 
ly watered when they are ſet abroad the ſum- 
mer after (which is too often neglected, even 
though dry weather ſhould happen), they will 
ſtrike root, and become good plants by the 
aurumn ; then every layer ſhould be taken off, 
planted in a ſeparate pot, and managed like other 
hardy Green-houle plants, 

They may be alſo encreaſed by grafting, 
budding, or inoculating on the ſtocks of the Yel- 
low Jeſſamine; but as this ſpecies of Jeſſamine 
throws out ſuch a multitude of fuckers, it is a 
method not worth putting in practice, and the 
only good way of railing thele plants is either 
from ſceds or layers. 

The Catalonian Jeſſamine is raiſed by graft- 
ing, budding, or inoculating into the ſtocks 
of the Common White Jeſſamine, in which they 
take admirably well; and by which practice in 
the common way, a multitude of plants may 

be ealily obtained, if you have cuttings for the 
purpoſe. | | 

As theſe plants are annually imported from 
Italy, and purchaſed at a very reaſonable ex- 
pence, it perhaps may be expected, before I quit 
this head, to give directions for the choice of the 
plants, and their after-management. With re- 


gard to the former, nothing more need be done | 


k 


— 


than to ſee the roots are gocd, the bark plump Direc- | 
. tions for 


and lively, and the grafts well joined to the ſtock ; 
that they have ſhot ftrong, and are in good health, 


then ſoaked for two days in water, ſet in the 
Green-houſe, or ſome convenient room. This 
being done, the roots muſt be trimmed accord- 
ing to the laws of planting ; and the head mult 
be reduced to within three, four, five, or even 
ſix inches of the graft, according to the ſtrength 
of the plant. Each plant mult be {et in pots 
filled with freſh, light earth, and then plunged 
up to the rims in a bark-bed; they muſt be 
ſhaded, and regularly watered; and in abour 
three weeks, or ſooner, they will ſhew ſigns of 
growth by beginning to ſhoot, at which time all 
buds which are put forth below the grafts muſt 
be rubbed off; and this muſt alſo ever afterwards 
be attended to as often as they appear. As the 
ſhoots advance in length, they muſt have pro- 
portionally more air, the glaſſes mult be raiſed, 
and the plants by degrees mutt be hardened to 
ſtand abroad. When this is efiected, which 
ought to be in June, they may be taken into 
a warm, well-ſhelcered place during the fum- 
mer, and removed in the autumn into the Green- 
houte with the other plants. In winter they 
mult be frequently watered, but muſt have little 
at a time, which would otherwiſe endanger the 
rotting of the fibres, to the deſtruction of the 
plants; and in the fpring the head ſhould be 
pruned, the weakeſt branches ſhould be taken 
out, and the others cut down to within three 
or four eyes of the bottom, as their ſtrength 
will allow: This being Unc, they ſhould be 
plunged into a ſlight hotbed, t caule them to 
ſhoot with greater vigour, form itronger 
heads, and bring them earlier to flower. When 
they are thus ſet forward, and the ſhoots are 
three or four inches long, the plants muſt be 
hardened to the open air; which ſhould be done 
by the end of May, or carly in June, or they will 
be too much drawn, and the flowers propor- 
tionally ſmall, and leſs beautiful. When they 
are hardened, they may be ſet abroad in a warm, 
well-ſheltered place ; they will continue to aftord 
flowers all ſummer and autumn ; at the end of 
which they may be removed into tie houſe 
with the hardieſt Green-houſe plants, and treated 
accordingly. | 

All the three ſpecies will live abroad through 
mild winters; fo that if there be plenty of plants, 
a few of each may be placed againſt a warm wall, 
that is full upon the ſun, and well-defended from 
the winds. In froſty weather ſome litrer may be 
laid about the roots, and the ſtems and branches 
may be guarded with mats. If this work be duly 


obſerved, they will live through common winters; 


and the flowers will be in greater plenty, larger, 
and more finely ſcented than thofe in pots from 
the Green-houle. 

The oldeſt plants ſhould be for the purpoſe of 
planting out; becauſe, being moſt woody, they 
are always the hardieſt. They ſhould be carefully 
turned out of the pots, and ſet as clofe to the wall 
as may be; the border ſhould be rich, and light; 
but for want of this, freſh mould from a fertile 
meadow ſhould be introduced; a good watering 
ſhould be afforded them at this time, and the 
branches ſhould be nailed to the wall. Their at- 
ter-· management will be, to keep the wall as full 
of ſhoots as may be, that a greater profuſion of 
bloom may be exhibited; and this is done by 
ſhortening the long ſhoots, to cauſe them to ſhoot 
out others, to fill any place wanted; which boar 


—_ 
. ; theſe 
Having made choice of plants with thoſe pro- plant, 
perties, the roots ſhould be well cleaned, and _ their 
aiter-ma- 
nagement. 
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| fhould always be nailed in their reſpeCtive places, 


as they are produced. By this method, the wall 
may be kept full in every part; the delightful ſhow 
of flowers will at once feaſt the eye and regale the 
ſenſe of ſmell at a conſiderable diſtance ;. and the 
centinuance of it will frequently be from mid- 
ſummer to the end of autumn. In November, 
all faded flowers, decayed leaves and branches, 
ſhould be taken off; for theſe become mouldy 
under the mats, and ſpread the contagion to the 
yet wholeſome tender ſhoots, which will ſoon de- 
ſtroy the uniformity and beauty of the tree, and 
cauſe part of the wall to be unfurniſhed. 
When the froſts ſet- in, the litter ſhould be 
drawn round the roots, but nor laid too near the 
ſtems of the plants; the mats alſo muſt be applied, 
which ought to be doubled or tripled, as the in- 
tenſe degree of froſt makes it neceſſary. As 
theſe mats ſhould be always taken off in mild wea- 
ther and in the middle ot fine days, and replaced 
in cold evenings, it will be advifeable to cauſe 
them to be let down with rollers ; whereby much 
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trouble in taking off and replacing mats will be 


rally in India. 


OO 


AG 


ſaved, and the ſafety, health, and vigour of the 
trees be better enſured. 


1. Catalonian Jeſſamine is titled, Jaſininum fo- Titles, 


liis oppeſitis pinnatis foliolis extimis confluentibus, 


+ Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 7aſminum bumilius, mag no 


flore}, and Cammerarius, Gel/eminum Catalonicum, . 


It grows naturally in Malabar.. 

2. Azorian or Ivy-leaved Jeſſamine is titled, 
Jaſminum ſoliis oppoſitis ternatis. Commeline calls 
it, 7aſminum Azoricum trifoliatum, flore allo odo- 


 ratiſſimo , Burman, Jaſminum ſylveſtre triphyilum : 
floribus rubellis umbellatis, and Plukenet, 7. 


num album triſoliatum, fore mag us. It grows na- 
turally in India. Wi 
3. Yellow Indian Jeſſitnine is titled, Jaſmine 

foliis alaternis ternatis pinnatiſque, ramis teretibus. 

In the Hort. Cliffert. it is termed, Jaſminum foltts 
alternis ternatis obtuſis. Ferrarius calls it, 7a, 

minum Indicum *fiavum odoratiſſinum , and Barre- 
lier, Jaſminum flovum oedoratum, It grows natu- 
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Speciets 


Perfion' 
Caidy, 


Cretan 
Candy, 


ard 
(;:braltar 
Candy 
Fuft 
Tree 


dcicribed 


"HIS genus affords us three beautiful lictle 
{ſhrubby plants for our Green-houle, called, 

1. The Perſian Candy Tuft Tree. 

2. The Cretan Candy Tuft Tree. 

3. The Gibraltar Candy Tuft Tree. 


1. Perſian Candy Tuft Tree. The ſtalks of 
this plant are woody, ſend forth numerous, ſlender, 
ſpreading branches, and grow to about a tuot and 
an half high. The leaves are cuneiforme, ob- 
tuſe, entire, ſmooth, and continue all the year. 
The flowers come out in umbels from the cnds of 
the branches; their colour is white; they appear 
in the autumn, winter, ſpring, and the begianing 
of the ſummer, but are rarely ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with ftriped 
leaves, which is in high eſteem with thoſe who 
are fond of variegated plants. 

2, Cretan Candy Tuft Tree. The ſtalks of 
this plant are ligneous, branching, and hardly 
a foor long. The leaves are narrow, acute, 
and continue green all the year, The flowers 
come out in umbels from the ends of the 
branches ; their colour 1s white, and, like the for- 
mer, they appear at almoſt all times of the year, 

3. Gibraltar Candy Tuft Tree, The ſtalks of 
this ſpecies are ligneous, branching, and grow to 
about a foot high. The leaves are mocerately 
broad, of a thickiſh ſubſtance, and indented at 
the top. The flowers are produced in umbels 
from the ends of the branches; their colour is 
white; they ſhew themſelves in the autumn, and 


continue in ſueceſſion through the winter and 


ſpring. 

All theſe forts are eaſily raiſed by lips or 
cuttings, which ſtrike root as readily as Sage in 
any of the ſummer months, if they are ſhaded and 
watered at firſt. They are all moderately hardy, 
except the variegated ſort of the firſt ſpecies ; but 
you may venture a ſhare of each ſpecies abroad 
in a warm, weil-theltered fituation, Let there- 
fore a ſhare of the cuttings be ſet in pots, to be 
houſed in the winter with other Green houſe 
plants; and let another ſhare be planted in the 
open ground, to have treatment ſimilar to the 
Rock and Flax-leaved ſpecies among the Pe- 
rennials. \ 

1. Perſian Candy Tuft Tree is titled, Heris 
fruteſcens, felis cuneiformibus integerrimis eblufſis, 
Morriſon calls it, Leucojum fruticoſum umbellatun 
Perſicum, foliis leucoji. inſtar ſempervirentibus ; 
Boccone, T hlaſpi latifolium polycarpon, leucoji fo- 
liis; and Tournetort, Thlaſpi fruticoſum, folio 
leuceji, ſemper florens, It grows naturally in Per- 
ſia and Sicily. 

2. Cretan Candy Tuft Tree is titled, Beris 
fruteſcens, foliis linearibus acutis integerrimis. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Thlaſpi montanum ſemperui- 
rens; Dalechamp, Thlaſpi candidum; and Bars 
relier, Thlaſpi Creticum perenne, flore albo. It 
grows naturally in Crete. 

3. Gibraltar Candy Tuft Tree is titled, Tberis 
fruteſcens, foliis apice dentatis. Dillenius calls it, 
T hlaſpidium Hiſpanicum, ampliore flore, folio craſſo 
dentato. It grows naturally near Gibraltar. 
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INUL 4A ELECAMPANE 


HERE are two ſpecies of this genus proper | ſhould be moiſt, light, and freſh, and their fitrra< 

for the Green-houſe, called, | tion ſhould be in the ſhade: For want of this, 
a Species. 1. Aromatic Inula, or Cape Starwort. they ſhould be ſhaded with mats at firſt, and duly 
2. Pine-leaved Inula, or Ethiopian Starwort. watered; and in a very little time they will ſtrike 

Aromatic . 1- Aromatic Inula, or Cape Starwort. The | root. When they are in a good growing (tate 
Inula, or ſtalks of this plant are woody, branching, and | the mats ſhould be taken off by degrees, and in 
Cape Star- grow to about two feet high. The leaves are | the autumn the plants ſhould each be fer in a ſe- 
wort narrow, downy, entire, and come out without | parate pot. At this time they ſhould be well wa- 
ceſcribed. order all over the plant. The flowers are pro- tered, and ſet in the ſhade until they have taken 
duced on footſtalks from the ends and ſides of the | treſh root; they ſhould then be ſet in a warm, 

branches; they are of a yellow colour, radiated, | well-ſheltered place full upon the ſun, where they 

appear in July and Auguſt, and often continue |- may ſtand until November, unleſs very hard 

to ſhew themſelves in the Green-houſe the greateſt | weather ſets in; after that they ſhould be re- 


part of the winter. moved into the Green-houſe for their winter- 
Pine- 2. Pine-leaved Inula, or Zthiopian Starwort. | lodgings, and have ſimilar treatment with other 
_ o The ſtalks of this plant are ſhrubby, branching, | hardy Green-houſe 3 
Z:thio- and grow to about two or three feet high. The 1. Aromatic Inula, or Cape Starwort, is titled, Titles 
pian leaves are awl-ſhaped, narrow, three- ſided, and | Inula foliis linearibus integerrimis ſparſis, caule fru- 
Starwort many of them come out in cluſters from the ſame | 7icoſo. Plukenet calls it, After fruteſcens luteus 
nne joint, like thoſe of the Larch- tree. The flowers } Maurilanicus. It grows naturally at the Cape of 

are produced from the ends and ſides of the Good Hope. N 

branches on their on ſeparate footſtalks; they 2. Pine: leaved Inula, or Æthiopian Starwort, is 

are radiated, and very beautiful; they appear in | titled, Inula foliis ſubulato-linearibus triquetris con- 

July and Auguſt, and frequently continue in ſuc- | fertiffrmis, caule fruticoſo. Breynius calls it, Ja- 

ceſſion for many months. cobea Aibiopica, laricis folio, It grows naturally 
Cultore, . Theſe forts are propagated by planting the cut. | in Ethiopia, | | 


tings in any of the ſummer months. "The beds 
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18 a good Green-houſe may be preſerved the ; afterwards ſhould be hardened by degrees to the 
Malabar Nut-rtree, open air. When this is effected, they ſhould be 
The plant The ſtem is uprigat, ſtrong, woody, ſends | ſet abroad in ſome warm, well-ſheltered place, 
deſcribed, forth numerous ſpreading branches, and grows | where they ſhould remain until the autumn, and 
to be fourteen or fifteen feet high. The leaves | be then * into the Green-houſe, with the more 
are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, and grow 5 in | tender kinds of Green-houſe plants. In the 
pairs. The flowers are produced in ſpikes from | ſpring they muſt be among the laſt that are ſer 
the ends of the branches; they are of a white co- | abroad out of the Houſe ; and in ſummer, dur- 
lour, with dark ſpots; and they appear in July, ing their reſidence in the open air, they muſt be 
bur are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. regularly and frequently ſupplied with water, as 
Culture, Ibis ſpecies is propagated by layers or cuttings. | often as dry weather makes it neceſſary, or they 
| ' The operation by layers muſt be performed on | will become ſtunted, their progreſs be retarded, 
the young branches in the autumn; before the | and their beauty diminiſhed. 
autumn tollowing they will have ſtruck root, and They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds ; and this is the 
ſhould be taken off and potted ſeparately. The | beſt way of raiſing theſe trees, when the ſeeds can 
cuttings may be planted in any of the ſummer | be procured They mult be ſown in pots 
months; but the beſt time is June and July, thac | filled with light, rich earth, and be plunged into 
the plants may have time to harden before the | a hotbed of ranners-bark. When the plants are 
autumn. They ſhould be ſet in pots filled with | three or four inches high they muſt be potted ſe- 
light garden-mould, and be plunged into a hot- | parately, be again plunged into the bark-bed, be 
bed ot tanner's bark. Here they muſt be watered | watered and ſhaded until they have taken root; 
and kept ſhaded until they have taken root, and | after that they ſhould have a large ſhare of air, 


but 
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Species. 


The Afri- 
Tan, 


Cape, 


Bulbi- 


ferous, 


Flexuoſe- 
ſtalked, 


White 
Clalter. 
ed. ſpik. 
ed 


but they ſhould not be ſet abroad this firſt ſum- 
mer, and in the autumn muſt be taken into a 
temperate ſtove, to be preſerved through the win- 
ter. The next ſummer they may be ſet abroad in 
ſome warm, well ſheltered place; but in the au- 
tumn they ſhould be taken again into the ſtove, 
Such tender treatment ſhould be afforded them 
for two or three years, by which time they will be- 
come ſtrong plants, and may be afterwards ſta- 


| 


tioned in the Green-houſe, like the layers and 
cuttings. | 
The Malabar Nut-Tree is titled, Juſticia ar- Titles. 

borea, foliis lanceolato-ovatis, bratleis ovatis perſeſ- 
tentibus, corollarum galeũ concavd, In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Juſticia foliis ovato-lanceola- 

tis, ſpicis foliofis, forum galed concavd. Herman 

calls it, Adbatoda Zeylanenſium; and Rivinus, Ec- 
bolium. It grows naturally in Ceylon, 
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Few ſpecies of the Ixia have been already re- 
commended for the Perenmal Flower-gar- 
den; thoſe for the Green-houle are, 

1. The African Nia. 

2. The Cape Jia. | 

3. The Bulbiferous Ixia. 

4. The Flexuoſe-ſtalked Ixia. 

5. The White Cluſtered-ſpiked Ixia. 

6. The Elongated-ipiked Ia. 8 

7. The Yellow Cory mbous- flowering [xia. 

1. The African Ixia is fo called for diſtinction 
only; for they are all natives of one part or other 
of Africa. This ſpecies is a very low plant, and 
of little figure. Immediately from the root pro- 
ceed ſeveral graſſy, veined leaves; among theſe 
ariſes the ſtalk, which will grow to about four 
inches high. This ſupports the flowers, which are 
collected in downy heads. The time of flowering 
varies by different management, and it ſeldom 
produces good ſeeds in theſe parts. 

2. The Cape Ixia. This plant hath a bulbous 
root, from which iſſue a few green, narrow 
leaves. The ſtalk is cornered, and the flowers 
are produced in a corymbus; they are of a fine 
blue colour, but ſcldom produce any ſeeds in theſe 

arts. 
N 2. The Bulbiferous Ixia. The leaves of this 
plant are narrow, and about half a foot in 
length. The ſtalk will grow to upwards of a foot 
in height, and produces both leaves, bulbs, and 
flowers. The leaves are placed at the joints, 
where they embrace the ſtalk, and grow erect. 
At the wings of the leaves grow the bulbs, which 
if planted will grow, and become good plants. 
The flowers are produced on the upper part of 


the ftalk from the joints, in the alternate way; 


they are cf a whitiſh-yellow colour, and are ſome- 


times ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our gardens. 

4. Flexuoſe-ſtalked Ixia. The root of this 
plant is a ſmall, round bulb. The leaves are 
very narrow, ſmooth, ſoft to the touch, and of a 
dark-green colour: Between thele ariſes the flower- 
ſtalk; it is round, a little flexuoſe, and will grow to 
about a foot and an half in length. The top of 
it is ornamented with a ſpike of flowers, fitting 
cloſe; ſome are of a pure-white colour, tho* they 
are ſometimes tinged with violet on the outſide, 
and ſtained with yellow at the bottom of the in- 
fide. It flowers in May or June, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguſt. 

5. White Cluſtered-ſpiked I. The root of 
this plantis a ſmall, round bulb. The leaves are 


n 


—— 


narrow, and about half a foot in length. The | 
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ſtalk is very lender, round, and will grow to 
about ten inches high ; the top of it is terminated 
by a large, looſe ſpike of flowers; the ſides alſo near 
the top are garniſhed with a few ſmaller ſpikes, 
in the alternate way; their colour is a pure white; 
they will be in blow in June, and their feeds 
ripen in Auguſt, 

6. Elongated-ſpiked Ixia. This plant hath a ,,_ 
ſmall, bulbous root, from which iflue a few ed. ſpik- 
{word-ſhaped ſtriated leaves; among theſe ariſes ed, 
the ſtalk, the top of which is garniſhed with an 
elongated ſpike of very beautiful flowers; their 
colour is a fine violet; they will be in blow in May 
or June, but are not always ſucceeded by good ſeeds. 

7. Yellow Corymbous-flowering Ixia. The 404 
root of this plant is an oval, compreſſed bu!b, Yellow 
from which proceed a few narrow, ſword- ſnaped Corym- 
leaves; they are of a thin conſiſtence, and will bous- 
grow to about a foot in length. The ſtalk is very 82 
ſlender, naked, and comes out a little above the ſcribed. 
leaves; the top of it is terminated by a corym- 
bus, and the ſides alſo near the top have a few 
cluſters of flowers growing in the alternate way; 
they are of a deep-yellow colour, and each of the 
petals has a large black ſpor at the baſe; they 
will be in blow in May, and their ſeeds will be ripe 
in June. 

All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by part- Culture, 
ing of the roots, for they multiply very faſt this 
way. The beſt time for this is in the ſummer, a 
few weeks after they have done flowering ; a good 
light, freſh mould ſhould be ready for their re- 
ception ; and the bulbs ſhould he planet in pots, 
which ſhould be removed into a ſhady place until 
October, when they ſhould be ſet in the Green- 
houſe, with other plants of that nature, . The 
ſtronger bulbs will flower the ſummer following, 
and the weaker the ſummer after. All this time 
an eye muſt be had to the pots, that the mice do 
not find them out; for they are ſo fond of the 
root, that they will burrow for them, and ſoon 
devour them. The roots alſo are eſculent, and 
are eaten by the inhabitants of the countries 
where they naturally grow. 

Theſe plants are alto propagated by ſeeds, and 
by this method freſh varieties may be expected; 
for moſt of the betore-mentioned ſpecies admit of 
many varieties, and their flowers are of different 
tinges, complexions, and colours. The beſt 
time for ſowing the ſeeds is in September : They 
ſhould be ſown in pots or boxes, and placed un- 
der an hotbed frame all winter. In the ſpring, 


they ſhould be ſet abroad, in a place where they 
may receive the morning ſun until about ten of 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Titles, 


The plant 


Cul ture, 


_ 


the clock ; the plants will readily come up, and 
they muſt have frequent waterings. In July or 
Avguſt the bulbs may be removed, though they 
will be ſtronger if they are ſuffered to remain until 
the year following, and which 1 rather re- 
commend. The preceding winter, therefore, let 
them be removed under the frame as before; and 
in the ſummer let the roots be planted each 1n a 
ſeparate pot filled with good, light earth. In 
October remove them into the Green-houſe ; the 
ſummer following the ſtrongeſt will ſhew their 
flowers, and the weaker roots alſo will ſucceed 
them in order. | 

t. African Ixia is titled, Ixia floribus capitatis, 
ſpathis leceris, Burman calls it, Ixia foliis ad ra- 
dicem ner veſis gramiaeis, floribus ac fruttu convolu- 
tis, Ir grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

2. The Cape Ixia is titled, Ixia floribus corym- 
boſis pedunculatis, coule ancipiti. It grows natu- 
rally at the Cape of Good Hope. 


foliis linearibus, ſcapo ſpicis pluribus. 


fi byalind macula 


g. Bulbiferous Ixia is titled, Ixia foliis lineari- 
bus, axillis bulbiferis, floribus alternis, ſtaminibus 
lateralibus. It is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, | 

4. Flexuoſe-ſtalked Ixia is titled, [ia foliis 
linearibus, racemo flexuoſo multifloro. Miller calls 
it, Ixia foliis linearibus, floribus ſpicatis ſeſſulibus. 
It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

5. White Clultered-ſpiked Ixia is titled, Nia 
Miller calls 
it, via foliis lineari-lanceolatis, floribus alaribus 69 
terminalibus. It is a native of the Cape of Good 


| Hope, 


6. Elongated-ſpiked Jia is titled, Tria foliis 
enſifermibus ſtriatis, ſpica elongatd. It grows at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

7. Yellow Corymbous-flowering Jia is titled, 
Ixia foliis enſiformibus, floribus alternis, petalis ba- 
Miller calls it, Ixia foliis gla- 
diatis, floribus corymboſis terminalibus. This alto 


| grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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HERE is at preſent but one known ſpecies | 


of this genus, called, Kiggelaria. 


| The ſtem 1s woody, upright, ſends out many 
deſcribed ſmooth, purpliſh branches near the top, and grows 


to be 16 or 18 feet bigh. The leaves are oblong, 
pointed, ſerrated, ſtiff, 


ripen in England. 


This plant is propagated by the ſeeds, which muſt 
be procured from the countries where they natu- 


rally grow. They muſt be fown in pots filled 
with light, rich earth, and plunged into a hotbed 
of tanners bark. When the plants are three inches 
high, they muſt be carefully taken up, and planted 
ſeparately in pots filled with the like kind of light, 
rich, garden mould. When this is done, they 
muſt be again plunged into the hotbed, .and wa- 
tered and kept ſhaded until they have taken root; 
after which, they ſhould be hardened by degrees 
to the open air. When this is effected, they may 
be ſer abroad until the autumn, and then be taken 
into ſhelter with the more tender kinds of Green- 


| boale plants; though, if there is the convenience 


of a ſtove, it will be a better way to let them re- 
main in the hotbed until the autumn, and then 
take them into the moſt temperate ſtove for the 
firſt winter, Before the next they will become 
{trong plants, and will ſucceed very well in a good 
Grcen- houſe. They mult be ſer abroad with the 
laſt from the Houle, but muſt be among the firſt 
of thoſe that are taken into ſhelter in the autumn 
when young; but they become hardier as they 
grow older, and may be treated accordingly, 


grow alternately on ſhort 
tootltalks, and continue green all the winter, The 
flowers come out in cluſters from the ſides of the 
branches; they are dioecious, and of a greeniſh- 
white colour; they appear in May, and the fe- 
males are ſucceeded by globular, rough, cori- 
accous capſules, containing the ſeeds, which ſeldom 


C. 
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They are alſo propagated by layers. This ope- 
ration thould be performed on the young ſhoots 
as they are growing in the ſummer, otherwiſe they 
will be two years or longer before they ſtrike root. 
When the layers are well rooted they muſt be 
taken off, planted ſeparately in pots, be fer abroad 
in fome warm, well-ſheltered place, where they 
ſhould be frequently watered during the ſummer 
ſeaſon, and in the autumn be taken into ſhelter, 
like the ſeedlings. 

They are alſo raiſed by cuttings; but it is with 
ſome difficulty that they are made to (trike root 
this way. The beſt method is to plant them in 
pots in the ſpring, plunge them into a good 
hotbed of tanners bark, water them, and keep 
them cloſe, Some of them by this means will 
grow; when they ſhould be hardened by degrees 
to the open air, be ported ſeparately, and after- 
ward managed like the layers. 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus it is rides. 


ſimply named, Kiggelaria. Herman calls it, Euo- 
nymo aſſinis Aithiopica ſempervirens, frufiu globoſo 
ſcabro, foliis ſalicis rigidis ſerratis. It grows na- 
turally in ZEthiopia. 


Riggelaria is of the claſs and order Dioecia Claſs 
Decandria ; and the characters are, : 


1. Male. 
. 28 
1. Cal ux is a monophyllous, concave peri- 


anthium, divided into five ſpear-ſhaped, concave rafts. 


ſegments. 

2. CoroOLLA conſiſts of five ſpear-ſhaped, 
concave petals, ſomewhat longer than the calyx. 

The nectarium conſiſts of an obtule, three- 
lobed, depreſſed, coloured gland, ſituated at the 
baſe of each petal. 

3. STAMINA are ten ſmall filaments, having 
oblong antheræ, ſhorter than the calyx. 

II. Female. 
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II. Female. 
t. Cal vx is a perianthium as in the males. 
2. Cox ol LA is the ſame as the males. 
3. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and five ſimple ftyles, with obtuſe thigmas. 


- 
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ab. 


4. PERICARPIUM is a globular, rough, coria- 
ceous capſule, formed of five valves, and con- 
taining one cell. 


5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 


and angular on one ſide; 
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HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, called, 


— 1. Single-headed Lachnea. 
2. Cluſter-headed Lacbuca. 
Single- 1. Single-headed Lachnea. The ſtalk is up- 
leaved, right, woody, branching near the top, and grows 
to three or four feet high. The leaves are qua- 
drifariouſly imbricated, trigonal, and obtuſe, The 
flowers terminate the branches in ſingle, downy 
heads, ſurrounded with white wool; they appear 
in July and Auguſt, but the ſeeds ſeldom ripen 
in England. 
and 2, Cluſtered-headed Lachnea, The ſtalk of 
N this plant is upright, woody, and grows to two 


Lichnea Or three feet high. The leaves are narrow, and 
deſcribed. looſely diſpoſed. The flowers are collected in 
ſmall heads, growing in cluiters at the top of the 
ſtalk; they appear about the ſame time with the 
former, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in theſe 
arts. | 
a Theſe are propagated by planting the cuttings, 
in any of the ſummer months, in beds of common 
garden mould made fine. They muſt be cloſely 
covered down at firſt with bell or hand-glafſes 
or, if the cuttings be numerous, with mats laid on 
hoops, provided for that purpoſe. They muſt 
be duly watered; and as they ſhew good ſigns of 
growth, they muſt have air proportionably allowed 
them, to prevent their drawing weak. This muſt 
be continued to be allowed them, until they ate 
bardened to the full air; then the covering muſt 
be wholly taken away, water muſt be given the 
plants, and in about three weeks they will be fit 
to remove. Their removal muſt be into pots 
filled with good garden mould, a ball of earth 
being preſerved to each root; a good watering 
mult be afforded them, and they muſt be ſet in 
the ſhade until they are eſtabliſhed in their new 
apartments. When this is effected, they muſt be 


Culture. 


— 


placed in a warmer ſtation, where they may re- 
main until the end of October, and then be taken 
into the Green-houſe with other exotics. 120 
They are allo raiſed by ſeeds. - Theſe muſt he 
ſown on a hotbed, in the ſpring. When the plants 
are fit to remove, they mult, be potted ſeparately, 
and plunged into a ſlight hotbed; where they 
ſhould be watered and ſhaded until they have 


taken root, and be afterwards managed like the 
cuttings. | 


1. The firlt ſpecies is titled, Lachnea capitulis 


ſelitariis lanatis, folits quadrifariam imbricatis, It 
grows naturally in Ethiopia. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Lachnea capi- 


tulis confertis, foliis laxis. Plukenet calls it, 


Thymelea Atricana, polii anguſtioribus foliis, floribus 


in capitulis ſummo caule conglomeratis; and Brey- 
nius, Sana munda 3. Cluſii affints, polit folio. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Lachnea is of the claſs and order Gelandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, ; 

1. CALyX is a monophyllous, permanent peri- 
anthium, having a long, ſlender tube, and the 
limb divided into four unequal parts; the upper 
ſegment being ſmall, and erect; the other three 
ſegments reflexed, and the middle one the largeſt. 

2. CoROLLA, There is none. 

3. STAMINA are eight erect, ſetaceous fila- 
ments, almolt as long as the flowers, having ſimple 
anther. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
a filiforme ſtyle, inſerted in the fide of the ger- 


men, and the length of the ſtamina, with a hiſpid, 


capitared ſtigma. 


5: PerIcarPIUM. There is none. The fruit 


is lodged in the bottom of the calyx. 


6. Semen, The ſced is one, oval, oblique, 
and acute, 1 
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LANTANA, AMERICAN VIBU RN U . 


WO noted ſhrubs of our Green-houſes are 
ſuppoſed to belong to this genus, called, 
1. African Lantana, or Lex-leaved Jeſſamine. 
2. Sage-leaved Lantana. 
1. African Lantana, or ex. leaved Jeſſamine. 
The ſtalk of this plant is woody, ſends forth 
branches without order, and grows to be five or 
ſix feet high, The leaves are oval, pointed, 
ſawed on the edges, and are placed alternately, 
ſitting cloſe to the branches. The flowers come 
out ſingly from the wings of the leaves; they are 
of a white colour, appear great part of the ſum- 
mer, bur are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
2. Sage-leaved Lantana. The ſtalk of this 
plant is woody, branching, and grows to four or 
five feet high. The leaves are oblong, narrow, 
pointed, rough, and grow oppoſite to each other, 
ſitting cloſe, and ſurrounding the ſtalk with their 
e. The flowers come out in ſmall bunches 
from the wings of the leaves, near the upper ends 
of the branches; they appear in July, and con- 
tinue in ſucceſſion neil the end of the ſummer, 
Theſe plants are 


6—— 


ropagated by planting the 
cuttings, about midh wn; oe 


ummer, in pots filled with | 


rich, loamy earth. The pots ſhould then be ſet in 
the Green-houſe in the ſhade, and if duly watered 
the plants will ſoon ſtrike root. When this is effected, 
they ſhould be ſet nearer the windows, for the 
benefit of the air, or they will ſoon draw weak, 
and be bad- coloured. When they are in a good 
growing ſtate, they may be ſet abroad in ſome 
warm, well-ſheltered place; where they may 
remain until the autumn, and then be removed 
into the Green-houſe, with the tender forts of 
plants. In winter they muſt have much free air 
on all fayourable occaſions, and in ſummer mutt 
be ſet abroad, with other Green-houſe plants, to 
increaſe the variety, 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Lantana? ſehis 
alternis ſeſſilibus, floribus ſolitariis. Commeline 
calls it, Zaſminum Africanum, ilicis folio, flore ſo- 
litario ex alis foliorum proveniente. It grows natu- 
rally in Athiopia. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Lantana? fo- 
lis oppoſitis ſefilibus, floribus racemoſis. Herman 
calls it, Frutex Africanus, foliis conjugatis ſalvi.: 
anguſtis, floribus birſutis. It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia. 


Titles, 
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Ar this genus is a beautiful ſpecies, called, 
the Cape Lavatera. | 
The talk of this plant is woody, grows to the 


deſcribed, height of fix or eight feet, and divides irregularly 


Culture. 


o 


into a few branches near the top. The leaves are 
ſeprangular, broad, and downy, and they grow 
alternately on the branches. The flowers come 
out in cluſters from the ends of the branches, are 
ſmall, and of a bright-purple colour; appear early 
in the ſummer, continue in ſucceffion until the 
autumn, and afford plenty of good ſeeds for in- 
creaſe. | | 
This plant is eaſily raifed from - ſeeds. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in March, on a bed of light earth, 
covering them a quarter of an inch deep; or if it be 
on a hotbed, they will come up the earlier; how- 
ever, either way,they will come up in plenty. When 
they are ſtrong enough to remove, they ſhould be 
planted in pots, and ſet in the ſhade until they 


ave taken root, Afterwards they ſhould be 


ya” ne „ OO OP; 


placed with Myrtles, &c. and at the end of the 
autumn remove them, with thoſe and other 
hardy-exorics, into the Green-houſe, letting them 
have as much air as poſſible in winter; for 
protection from hard froſts is all they require. As 
the plants inereaſe in ſize, the pots muſt be pro- 
portionally larger. The mould they are to be 
planted in ſhould be rich and light, being com- 
poſed of a fourth part of drift- ſand, a fourth part 
of rotten cows-dung, and double the quantity of 
common garden- mould. In ſuch a compoſition 
they will grow beſt; though they will ſucceed 
very well in almoſt any common garden-mould 
that is rich and light, without further trouble. 
This ſpecies is titled, Lavatera caule fruticoſo, Tiles, 

folits ſeptemangularibus tomentofis plicatis, racemis 
terminalibus. Tournefort calls it, Althea fruteſ- 
cens Lufitanica, folio ampliore incano. It grows 


naturally in Luſitania, and at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 
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LAURUS THE BAY-TREE, 


F this genus there are four ſpecies fit for | 


the Green-houſe, commonly called, 

1. The Noble Bay-Tree. 

2. Carolina Bay-Tree, 

3. Indian Bay-tree, 

4. Camphire -Tree. 

1. The Noble Bay-Tree, By this is meant 
the Common Bay- Tree of our Ever-green wilder- 
neſſes. It is found growing by houſe-fides, and 
in old gardens, &c. all over England. Several 
ſorts ot it are preſerved in Green-houſes in win- 
ter, known by the names of the Broad-leaved 
Bay, the Narrow-leaved Bay, the Curled-leaved 
Bay, &c. Theſe have originally ariſen from 
ſeeds brought from the warmer parts of the 
world, and therefore it has been pretended that 
they are too tender to ſtand abroad, in our cli- 
mate. Be this as it will, I have raiſed all the 
forts, at leaſt ſo near that no difference could 
be perceived from the ſeeds gathered from the 
Common Bay-Tree ; and which, being equally 
hardily treated at firſt, have proved themſelves 
equally hardy hereafter; ſuch as the Broad. leaved 
Bay-Trees of diflerent ſizes, Narrow-leaved, 
Curled-leaved, and ſome with leaves nearly 
round: So that the forts preſerved in 


our Green-houſes being ſimilar varieties of this 


' 
Carolina, 


i; Cups. 


Indian, 


ſpecies, it is paſt a doubt, if they were properly 
trained at firſt, that they would want no Green- 
houſe, except in ſuch hard winters as will for the 
moſt part deſtroy the Common Bay-Tree ; and 
that the ſorts only which are too tender to live 
abroad without protection are, 


2. The Carolina Bay-Tree. This ſpecies riſes 


with an upright, ſtrong ſtem, to fifteen or 
twenty feet high. The leaves are long, ſpear- 
ſhaped, reflexed on their edges, tranſverſcly 
veined, of a bright-green colour on their upper 
ſide, but downy underneath, and continue on 
the plant all the year. The flowers are produced 
in long bunches from the wings of the leaves, 
growing on longiſh, red footſtalks z and they are 
ſucceeded by large blue berries, ſituated in red 
This ſort will live abroad through our 
common winters; ſo that when there is plenty 
of plants, a ſhare may be planted in the warmeſt, 
beſt ſheltered parts of the Ever-green wilder- 
neſs quarter, where they will greatly enrich the 
variety, and look very beautiful. The wood 


has a fine grain, and is in high eſteem with 


cabinet-makers, &c. 

3. Indian Bay-Tree is a ſtill more tender plant 
than the former, but will nevertheleſs do very 
well in a common Green-houſe, It will grow to 
be upwards of twenty feet high. The ſtem is 
upright, firm, and ſends forth branches regular- 
ly on every fide. The leaves are large, ipear- 
ſhaped, veined, of a thick ſubſtance, ſmooth, 
of a light-green colour, grow on reddiſh footy 
ſtalks, and continue all the year. "The flowers 
come out from the wings of the leaves in 

. 

112 
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bunches; they are of a whitiſh-green colour; 
and are ſucceeded by very large, oyal berries, 
which are black when ripe. This ſpecies among 
gardeners goes by the various names of, 1. Baſ- 
tard Cinnamon, 2. The Portugal Bay-Tree. 
3. The Royal Bay-Tree. It is propagated in 
amazing plenty in Portugal, where the ſeeds 
ripen well, and from whence we may, eaſily pro- 
cure them, ng v5 515 

4. Camphire-Tree is a large timber- tree in 
the countries where it naturally grows, and 
affords the Camphire of the ſhops. The trunk 
is upright, covered with a rough, grey bark, 
and fends forth numerous branches, the young 
ſnoots of which are of a greeniſh colour. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, triple-nerved, 
ſharp- pointed, of a . colour on their 
upper ſurface, but greyiſh underneath, and 
come out without A2 on hollowed footſtalks 
about an inch in length. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves in cluſters, grow- 
ing three or . together on a footſtalk ; they 
are ſmall, of a white or yellow colour, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall, globular fruit, which, 
when ripe, is of a gloſſy black colour. 

Every part of this tree, the wood, branches, 
young ſhoots, and leaves, ſmells ſtrong of Cam- 
phire, which is prepared from the wood by 
ſublimation, ' 

1. The propagation of all theſe ſorts may be 
effected by layers, which is the uſual method of 
continuing the varieties of the firſt, ſecond, and 
third forts ; but the Camphire-Tree is with diffi- 
culty made to ſtrike root this way; and plants 


and Cams 
phire- 
Tree. 


Cul ture. 


of the firſt two ſpecies are, for the moſt 


part, greatly inferior in beauty to thoſe raiſed 
from ſeeds; fo that the beſt way of propagating 
all theſe ſpecies is, 

2, From ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be procured 
from the places where they naturally grow, and 
ſhould be ſown in =. or boxes, filled with 
light, rich earth. They generally lie two 
in the ground before they. come up, if. not 
forced; a practice 1 would by no means adviſe at 
firſt, becauſe the plants which have ariſen from 
ſeeds that have lain in the ground their uſual 
time, have 2 been the ſtrongeſt, the moſt 
compact, and have ever after proved the 
moſt beautiful. After the ſeeds, however, 
have been in the pots one year, in the ſpring it 
will be neceſſary to plunge the pots into a ſlight 
hotbed: This will ſet — gr wing to ſome 


purpoſe; then they muſt have plenty of air and 


frequent watering, which muſt be continued 
till about the middle of July. By that time 
the plants will be fit to remove, when each 
ſhould be ſer in its own ſeparate ſmall pot, and 
plunged into a ſecond hotbed, to facilitate its 
rowth ; they muſt be conſtantly ſhaded, and 
1 watered, until they have taken root; 
and as ſoon as you find this effected, muſt be 
5 R hardened 
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hardened by degrees to the air, and afterwards 


the glaſſes muſt be entirely taken off. From this 
time, they may remain in the hotbed fully ex- 
poſed to all weather, as it ſhall happen, until 
ſuch time as plants of a ſimilar tenderneſs 
ſhould be removed into the Green-houſe for their 
winter. lodging, when they ſhould be taken in 
with them. l 

From time to time they muſt be ſhifted into 
larger pots, as they encreaſe in ſize, and finally 
into & on the earth ſhould be always light, rich, 
and freſh, and then they wilt meet with little 
check in their progreſs, wilt afſume the moſt 
beautiful appearance, and arrive at perfection in 
the leaſt time. 1 

1. The Bay- Tree is titled, Luurus foliis veno- 
At lanceolatis perennantibus, floribus quadrifidis di- 
ofcis, The varieties are called, Laurus latifo- 
lia Dioſcoridis, Taurus tenuifolins, &c. It grows 
naturally in Italy and Greece. n 


1 


rr 


| 


2. Carolina Bay-Tree is titled, Laurus foliis 

venoſis lanceolatis, calycibus fruftus baccatis. 
Cateſby calls it, Laurus Carolinienſis, foliis acu- 
minatis, baccis cæruleis, pedicellis longis rubris inſi- 
dentibus z and Plumier, Borbonia fructu oblongo 
nigro, calyce coccines9., It grows naturally in Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 
3. Indian Bay-Tree is titled, Laurus foliis ve- 
noſis lanceolatis perennantibus planis, ramulis tuber- 
culatis cicatricibus, floribus racemaſis. Plukenet 
calls it, Laurus Indica; and Barrelier, Taurus 
latifolia Indica. It grows common in Virginia, 

4. Camphire-Tree is titled, Laurus foltis tri. 
plinerviis lanceolato-ovatis. In the Hortus Cliffor;. 
it is termed, Laurus folits ovatis utringae acuni- 
natis trinerviis nitidis, petiolis laxis. Kampicr 
calls ir, Laurus camphorifera ; Breynius, Arbor 
campborifera Japonica; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Camphora efficinarum. It is a native of Japan. 
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F this genus are ſeveral ſpecies, called, 
1. Cyanoide Leucadendron. 
2. Cinaroide Leucadenaron. a 
3. Rough Leucadendron. 
4. Short - ſtalked Leucadendron. 
5. Creeping Leucadenaren. 
6. Racemole Leucadendron. 
7. Proteoide Leucadendron. 
8. Scolymopbalum. _ \ , 
9. Conecarpedendrum. 
10. Lepidocarpadendron. 
11. Hypopbyllocarpodendron. 
12. Abrotagoide Lexcadendren. | 
1. Cyanoide Leucadendron. The ſtalk of this 
lant is woody, upright, firm, ten or twelve feet 
igh, and divides into many ſlender branches, 
which are for the moſt part tinged with red. 
The leaves are numerous, elegant, ſmall, and 
are uſually divided at the extremity into three 
capillary ſegments. The flowers are collected in 
ſmall. heads at the extremity; of the branches; 
the ſcales, are looſely diſpaſed, and the flowers 
have a downy look on their outſide ; they ap- 
pear in September, but are rarely ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. an 8 5330! Dann 
2. Cinatoide Leucadendron. The ſtem of this 
ſpecies is thick, woody, branching, and eight or 
ten feet high. The leaves are almoſt heart-ſhaped, 
oval, and ſome of them are ſpeared ; they are of 
a thickiſh ſubſtance, rigid, ſpreading, and grow 
on long, thick footſtalks. Thu flowers are pro- 
duced in ſmooth, ſpreading heads, at the ends of 
the branches; they are of a purple colour, ap- 
pear in Auguſt and September, but the ſeeds 
rarely ripen bere. TRY | 
3. Rough Leucadendron, The ſtalk of this 
ſpecies is waody, rough, and hairy. The leaves 


are ſpeat· ſnaped, ſhort, of a whitich colour, and 
grow in cluſters on the ſides of the branches. 
The flowers are produced in long heads, from 
the wings of the talks; but they are ſparingly 
produced, and generally fall off without being 
ſucceeded by feeds in theſe parts. 

4. Short-ſtalked Leucadendron. The ſtem of 
this ſpecies is of a woody, ſubſtance, but very 
ſhort. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, grow alter- 
nately, and are of a red colour on their edges 
and mid-rib, The flowers come out ſingly from 
the tops of the ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
roundiſh ſeeds, which ſeldom ripen in England. 

6. Creeping Leucadendrou. 
a creeping root, which ſpreading under the ſur- 
face tends: forth ſeveral ligneous ſtalks, and 
thereby in a little time forms a buſh, that occu- 
pies a conſiderable portion of ground. The leaves 
are {pear-dhaped, long, and nacrow. The flowers 
are produced in ſcaly heads at the extremity of 
the branches ; they are of molt exquiſite beauty, 
the heads being finely variegated or tinged with 
the different colours of that of the Roſe, dark- 
red, yellow, and white; and the feeds which 
ſucceed them are finely variegated with red 
and white. 

6. Racemoſe Leucadendron. 
ſpecies. are upright, woody, and divided into 
many ſlender branches near the top. The leaves 
are extremely narrow and briſtly, and come out 
from every ſide of the branches. The flowers 
are produced in looſe bunches from the ends and 
ſides of the branches; they ſhew themſelves in 
Auguſt and September, and frequently in Octo- 
ber and November. | 

7. Proteoide Leucadendron. The ftalks of this 


ſpecies are woody, branching, and five or fix 


feet 


Short- 
ſtalked, 


This ſpecics hath Creeping, 


The ſtalks of this RacemoX 


Proteoide 
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feet high. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, narrow, 
undivided, and grow in cluſters. The flowers 
are collected in downy heads at the ends of the 
branches; they frequently appear in Auguſt, 
and continue to ſhew themſelves a Tong 
time. 

8. Scolymephalum., This ſpecies riſes with 
ſeveral woody, branching ſtalks to be two or 
three feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
and adorn the branches on every fide. Ehe 
flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches in roundiſh heads; their colour is va- 
rious, and very beautiful, being a mixture of 
red and yellow, eſpecially on the outſide. 

9. Conocarpedendron. The trunk of this ſpecies 
is ſhort, but remarkably thick, and ſends forth 
ſeveral long, flender branches from the top. 
The leaves are oval, oblong, callous, and in- 
dented in five parts at the top. The flowers are 


— 1 


produced at the extremity of the branches 


among the leaves; they are of a golden-yellow 
colour, and are ſucceeded by the feeds, which 
ſeldom ripen in England. 

10. Lepidecarpodendrin. The ſtem of this 
ſpecies is upright, woody, and ſends out many 
ligneous branches from the ſides. The leaves 
are ſpear- ſnaped, ſmooth, and entue. The 
flowers are produced among the leaves, near the 
extremity of the ſhoots; they are finely varie- 
gated with white, yellow, black, brown, and 
purple, and the whole tufts form a beautiful 
appearance. 

11. Hypopbyllocardodendron. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are numerous from a ſtrong root, woody, 
and four or five fect high. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, narrow, callous, and indented in three 
parts at the points, and are uſually of a fine red 
colour. The flowers arc of a golden-yellow 
colour, and coming out along the ſides of the 
branches among the red leaves, cauſe a fine ap- 
pearance. 

12. Abrotanoide Leucadendron. This ſpecies 
riſes with a woody, branching ſtalk to be three 
or four feet high. The leaves are finely divided 
into a multitude of narrow ſegments, are ſoft to 
the touch, and of a ſilvery white colour. The 
flowers are collected in ſingle heads, are of a red 
colour, and ſhew themſelvrs in September or 
earlier, and ſometimes in October and No- 
vember. 110 
Theſe ſpecies may be propagated by flips, cut- 
tings, or ſuckers from the root; but the beſt way 
is to raiſe them from ſeeds, when thoſe can be pro» 
cured freſh and good. They ſhould be fown'in 
a hotbed in the ſpring, and when the plants 
are fit to remove ſhould he potted ſeparately, 
plunged again into the hotbed, and kept ſhaded 
and watered until they have taken root, when 
they ſhould be hardened by degrees to the open 
air; then they ſhould be ſer abroad in fome 
warm well-ſheltered place, and in the autumn be 
taken into a good Green-houſe; where the 
warmeſt place ſhould be aſſigned them tor their 
winter Jodgings. R ne Y 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Leucadendron 
feliis ſetaceis ſemi-trifidis. Van Royen calls it, 
Protea foliis linearibus ramaſis; and Plukenet, 
Cyanus Athiopicus, rigiats capillaceis tenuiſſimis 
foliis trifidis. It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. | | 

2. The ſecond is titled, Leucadendron foliis in- 
tegris, floribus depreſſis, corollarum limbis cylindricis. 
Wachendorf calls it, Leucadendron foliis ſulro- 
tundis patentiſſimis petiolatis, foliclis calycinis cari- 
natis ; Boerhaave, Lepidocarpodendron folio ſub- 
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rotundo ripido, in pedunculo lango craſſo, flore maxi- 
mo purpureo; Petiver, Cinaroides frutex, folio 
ſubrotundo rigido e Monte Tabulari; and Van 
Royen, Protea foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, fore 
Patente glabro, flylis longiſſimis. It grows natural- 
ly in moiſt places at the Cap of Good Hope. 

3: The third is titled, Leucadendron folits lan- 
ceolatis apice callofis, caule bir ſuto, floribus ſparſis 
axillaribus. Boerhaave calls it, Lepidocarpoden- 
dron foliis ſericeis brevibus confertiſſimis, cono gra- 
cili longo. It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. | | 

4. . The fourth is titled, Leucadendron fliis lan- 
ceolatis, floribus ſubrotundis, caule ſuffru:icaſo uni- 
floro. Van Royen calls it, Protea caule unifl:ro, 
foliis lanceclatis; Wachendort, Leucadendron a- 
caulon; and Boerhaave, fe acaulon 
felis pancts latis, net vo & marginibus rubris orna- 
e, frudtu par va. It grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope, ein; 

5. The fifth is titled, Leucadendron foliis lan- 
cc atis, floribus oblongis, calycum {quamis glabris. 
Van Royen calls it, Protea caule miltifloro, caly- 
cibus oblongis, ſodlis lanceelatis integerrimis , allo, 
Protea caule uniſiero, calzce oblongo, ſohis linea- 
ribus longiſſimis; Wachendorf, Leucad:ndron foliis 
longiſſimis obtuſe trigonis, longitudine florem ſuper- 
antibus; and Bocrhaave, Lepidecarpodendron foliis 


anguſtis brevioribus ſalignis, calycis ſquamis elegan- 


tiſſime ex roſeo aureo albo atrorubro variegatis, flo- 
rum plumis albis; allo, Lepidscarpodendron foliis 
lang iſſimis anguſtiſſimis fructum elegantiſſimè ex rubro 
flado & 'albo variegalum ſuccingentibus, radice re- 
pente. It grows naturally in gravelly places at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. The ſixth is titled, Leucadendron foliis ſeta- 
ceis, floſculis disjunttis racemeſis. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Protea foliis ſetaceis, floribus 
racemoſis. It grows naturally in Athiopia. - 

7. The ſeventh is titled, Leucadendron foliis 
ſabulatis, ramis determinatis, floribus terminalibus, 
Van Royen calls it, Protea fol:is lineartous fimpli- 
ciſſimis , ramis determinatis, floribus terminalibus. 
It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

8. The eighth is titled, Leucadendron foliis lan- 
ceolatis, floribus ſubrotundis; caule fruticoſo ramo- 
% Boerhaave calls it, Lepidocarpodengron acau- 
lon, ramis numerofis e terrd excreſcens, calyce floris 
immaturo, extus ex ritbro & flavo variegalo, intus 
flavo, It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 8 8 
9. The ninth is titled, Leucadendron foliis cal- 
loſo-quinguedentatis. Wachendorf calls it, Leuca- 
dendron foliis ovverſe ovatis oblongis, margine cal- 
loſo fimbriatis, ad apicem crenalis:;” Plukenet, 
Leucadendron Africana arbor argentea, ſummo fo- 
tio crenato ; Van Royen, Protea foliis oblongo- 
ovatis apice quinquedentato-callofis'; Boerhaave, 
Conccarpodendron folio trafſo nervo lanuginoſo ſupra 
crenato ibique limbo rubro, flore aureo, cono facili 
decidus; and Herman, Scolymecephalus' Africanus 
latifolius lanuginoſus, foliis in ſummitate crenatis. 
It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

10. The tenth is titled; Leucadendron foliis lan- 
ceolatis, floribus oblongis, calycum ſguamis ſum:nis 
birſutis. Van Royen calls it, Protea ſoliis lan- 
ceolatis integer rimis glabris, calycinis- ſuperne villo- 
fis ; allo, - Protea! folits lanceolatis integerrimis gla- 
bris, calycem- ſuccingentibus birſutis; Boerhaave, 
Lepidecarpedendron fuliis anguſiis longioribus ſalig - 
nis, calycis' ſquamis 3 ex flayo fuſco albo 
nigro variegatis, floram plumis atro- purpureis; alſo, 
Lepidocar podendron folio ſaligno wiridi, nervo & 
margine ſiavo, cono longa ſuperiare parte maximè 
clauſo. It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
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11. The eleventh is titled, Leucadendron foliis 
calloſn-tricuſpidatis ſublanceolatis, calycibus turbi- 
natis nudis. 
Protea foliis lanceolato linearibus, apice tridentato- 
callofis, Van Royen calls it, Protea foliis lanceo- 
lato-l:nearibus apice tridentato-callofis, capitults 
aphv/lis, Plukenet, Leucadendros Africana, |. 
Scol/ymacephalus folio anguſtiori, apicibus tridentatis; 
and Boerhaave, Conocarpodendron folio rigido an- 
guſts, apice tridentato rubro, fore aurantio. 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

12. The tweltth is titled, Leucadendron foliis 
Plukenet 
calls it, Abrotanoides arboreum Monomapatenſe, flo- 
11bus in ramulorum qymis; Burman, Serraria faliis 
tenuiſſime diviſis, floribus rubris apelalis; and 
Seba, Anethifolius ſrutex Africanus, flore ſericeo. 
It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 

Leucadendron is of the claſs and order Tetran- 
dria Monogynia; and the characters are, 

i. CaLyx. The common perianthium is im- 


bricated, the ſcales being unequal, permanent, | 


and various in their figure and proportion. 


In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, : 


It is. 


— 


2. CorROLLa, The general flower is conv 
and uniform ; the florets are dipetalous, oblong, 
and downy on their outſide ; the upper petal 
has a long, narrow unguis, a ſpear-ſhaped, un- 
divided limb, and clolely adheres in its lower 
part to the inferior petal ; the inferior petal has 
a long narrow unguis, but three times as broad 
as the other; the limb is oblong, ſemi-cyliadri- 
cal, and divided into three ſegments, 

3. STAMINA are four very ſhort, awl-ſhaped 
filameuts, inſerted in the limb of the corolla, 
one between each of the ſegments, having an 
erect, oblong, tubular anthera, which is com. 
poſed of four, that join together in form ot a 
cylinder. | 

4. PisTILLuM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a very long awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and a imple 
ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPI Vu. There is none, 

6. Sau. The ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, 
and crowned with hairs; the receptacle i me- 
times naked, ſometimes hairy, 
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HERE. is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Leyſera. 


The ſtalk is ligneous, branching, and two or | 


three feet high. The leaves are narrow, pointed, 
and downy. The flowers are produced from the 
ends and ſides of the branches; they are of a 
golden-yellow colour, and very beautiful, appear 
in July, Auguſt, and September, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong ſeeds crowned withfdown. 

This plant is beſt propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring. They will grow, if ſown in 
the open ground, in beds of light, rich earth, 
when all danger of bad weather is over ; but the 
beſt way is to ſet them earlier, and bring them 
forward by a light hotbed. In either caſe, when 
the plants arefit to remove, they ſhould be planted 
ſeparately in pots, filled with good, light earth; 
they muſt be watered and ſet in the ſhade until 
they have taken root ; afterwards they muſt be 
placed where they can receive the ſun until eleven 
o'clock; and when the autumn advances, 
they muſt be ſtationed in the warmeſt part of 
the garden. About the end of autumn they 
muſt be taken into ſhelter, and managed like the 
hardieſt kinds of Green-houſe plants. 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, it is named fimply, Leyſera. Vaillant 
calls it, Aſteropterus luteus, laricis foliis lanuginofis , 


| 


and Herman, After Ætbiopicus, ftechadis foliis, 


flore aureo. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

Leyſera is of the claſs and order Sngeneſia 
Polygamia Superfiua ;, and the characters are, 

1. Calyx. The common calyx is oval, and 
imbricated with many. obtuſe, concave, ſcarioſe 
ſcales. | 

2. CoroLLa. The compound flower is ra- 
diated. The hermaphrodite florets are tubular, 
and many in the diſk, The females are tongue- 
maven, and many in the radius. 

ach hermaphrodite floret is funnel-ſhaped, 
and cut into five erect ſegments. 

The females are ligulated, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
undivided. _ 

3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are five 
very ſhort capillary filaments, with a tubular, 
cylindrical anthera. 

4. PiSTiLLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of a ſmall germen, a filiforme ſtyle, and an emar- 
ginated ſtigma. | 

The females conſiſts of a ſmall geren, a 
ſhort, filiforme ſtyle, and a bifid ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMINA of the hermaphrodites are ſingle, 
oblong, and crowned with feathery down. 

Thole of the females are ſimilar, The recep- 
tacle 1s naked, n 
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E have at preſent but one ſpecies of this 
genus, called, Limeum. | 

The plant The ſtalks are weak, angular, naked, and un- 
deſcuibed. Jeſs ſupported lie on the ground. The leaves are 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmall, and grow alter- 
nately on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are col- 
lected in roundiſh bunches at the extremity of 
the ſtalk ; they appear in July and Auguſt, and 


are followed by globular capſules, containing the 


ſeeds. 
This is propagated by parting of the roots, 
Calne hich may Bodond in the — or the ſpring. 
They ſhould be ſet in pots filled with good gar- 
den mould, and well watered. If the operation 
is performed in the early part of the autumn, 
they ſhould be ſet in a ſhady place, there to re- 
main until the time comes on for taking exotics 
into ſhelter ; and then theſe ſhould be removed 
into the Green-houſe with the others. If the 
operation is performed in the early part of the 
ſpring, they ſhould be continued in the Green- 
houſe until other plants are ſet abroad, and then 
be ſer out with them, and managed — 
They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe are beſt 


ſown on a hotbed in the ſpring ; and when the | 
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plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be taken 
up with a ball of earth to each root, planted ſe- 
parately in pots, then watered and ſet abroad in 
ſome ſhady place until they have taken freſh 
root, and afterwards be ſtationed with the other 
plants, and managed accordingly. 


There — no other ſpecies of this genus, it Titles. 


OY 


is named ſimply, ,Limexm. It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia. | 
Limeum is of the claſs and order Heptandria 
| Digynia,; and the characters are, 


poſed of five oval, acuminate 
branaceous leaves. 

2. CoroLLA conſiſts of five oval, obtuſe, ſub- 

unguiculated petals, ſhorter than the calyx. 
| he nectarium is a rim ſurrounding the germen. 

3. STAMINA are ſeven awl-ſhaped filaments 
ſhorter than the corolla, having oval antheræ. 

4. P1sT1L.LUM conſiſts of a globular germen, 
and a two-parted - cylindrical ſtyle ſhorter than 
the ſtamina,. each part having an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PerIQarPIUM is a globular capſule, con- 
taining two cells. 

6. SX MINA. The ſeeds are many. 
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LIM OD OX U M. 


6 


TH! S genus at preſent conſiſts only of one 
ſpecies, called, Limodorum. | 
The plant The root is thick, roundiſh, fleſhy, of a dark 
deſcribed. brown colour on the outſide, and ſends down 
ſeveral fibres from the baſe into the ground. 
The leaves are near a foot long, narrow, and 
have five longitudinal fibres; are narrow at the 
baſe, and widen gradually to the middle, from 
whence they diminiſh gradually to a point, The 
flalk riſes L the ſides of the leaves from the 
root; it is naked, ſmooth, uſually. of a purpliſh 


colour near the top, and grows to 2 foot and half | by | | * 
Theſe plants are alſo raiſed by ſeeds; but this 


high, The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes from 
the tops of the ſtalks, they are of a reddiſh pur- 
ple colour, appear in May and. June, and the 
iceds ripen in the autumn. It is obſervable that 
this plant ſometimes flowers in April, and at 
other times does not ſhew irs bloom before Sep- 
tember or October, 

Culture, It is propagated by offsets from the root; 
the beſt time for which is the larter end of the au- 
tumn, when the leaves decay. They ſhould be 
ſet in pots filled with good garden mould, and 


ſet in the Green-houſe. Very early in the ſpring 


the leaves will appear, when they will require to 
W 


112. 


be frequently watered, tho' they ſhould have it 
in ſmall quantities at a time. Watering muſt 
be duly allowed them all ſummer; but in winter, 
when their roots are inactive, they mult have very 
little, Tho? this plant is tolerably hardy, and 
will ſucceed well in the Green-houſe, yet it does 
better in a ſtove; ſo that if then: is that conve- 
niency, and the pots are then plunged into the 
| bark-þbed, they will be more conſtant in flowering, 
the flowers will be larger, and appear earlier in the 
ſpring, and with greater certainty be ſucceeded 


is a tedious, method, as the plants will be three 

or four years before they come to flower ; and as 
they may be multiplied pretty faſt by offsets, 
this is a method not worth putting into prac- 
'« - 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, it is named ſimply, Limodorum. Martin 
calls it, Helleborine — radice tuberoſd, 


Claſs 
and ordet 
X . X in the 
1. CaLyx is a permanent * com- Linnzan 
, Carinared, mem- Syſtem. 
The cha- 
tacters, 


Titles. 


foltis longis anguſtis, caule nudo, floribus ex rubro 
pallide purpuraſcentibus; and Plumier, Helleboring 
radice arundinaced, foliis ampliſfimis hratis. It 
grows naturally in North America. 

5 8 Limodorum 
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434 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENJNG. 
Claſs and Li modorum is of the claſs and order Gynandria | long, riſing body thee gth of the corolla, and 
_ a Djandria; and the characters are, is terminated by two oval antheræ. 
Linnzan 1. CaLyx. The ſpathæ are vague. The | 4. PisT!LLum conſiſts of a column-ſhaped 
Syſlem., ſpadix is fimple. | germen the length of the corolla, and ſituated 
The cha» There is no perianthium. under the flower; a filiforme ſtyle growing to 
* 2. Cokol LA conſiſts of five oval, oblong, | the ſtamina; and a funnel-ſhaped ſtigma. 
ſubæqual, patent petals, the upper ones being 5. PERICARPIUM is a columnar, trivalved cap- 
Connivent. ſule, eontaining one cell, and opening in the 
The nectarium conſiſts of one concave leaf, the | angles. 
length of the petals. 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, and 
3. STAMINA are two; the filament is an ob- | ſcrobiforme, 
$$$$$$4590+5+00555$55005+5$5-$$54++$$$4956/00 000504584: 
VV 
1 more tender ſpecies of this genus | neath, and have very minute ſtipulæ on each 
are, ſide the foorſtalks. The flowers are produced, 
3 1. Cretan Birdsfoot Trefoil. ſingly from the ſides of the ſtalks on long, 
peeie® 2. St. James's Birdsfoot Trefoil. lender footſtalks; they appear great part of the 
3- Upright Cape Birdsfoot Trefoil, ſummer, and are ſucceeded by downy, ſharp- 
4. Proſtrate Cape Birdsfoot Trefoil. pointed, horizorital pods, containing the ſeeds. 
Grace 1. Cretan Birdsfoot Trefoil. The ſtalks of this Theſe ſorts are all propagated by ſowing the Culture, 


Birdefoot ſpecies are ſlender, branching a little, and grow 
Trefoil three or four feet high; are ligneous, but ſo weak 
deſcribed. as to require ſupport to keep them in an upright 
poſition. The leaves are trifoliate, and have two 
appendages at the baſe of each footſtalk; 
they are very bright, of a ſilvery-white colour, 
and give admirable; beauty to the plant. The 
flowers are produced in divided heads, coming 
out from the ſides of the branches on long foot- 
ſtalksz they appear in May, June, and July, 
and are ſucceeded by long taper pods, contain- 
ing ripe ſeeds in the autumn. © 
2. St. James's Birdsfoot Trefoil. The ſtalks 
of this ſpecies are erect, ſlender, branching, and 
about a yard high, The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
narrow, of a greyiſh colour, and ſome are tri- 
foliate; whilſt others are compoſed of five fo- 
lioles, which ſit cloſe to the branches, and are 
a little hoary. The flowers come out three, 
four, or five together, from the upper parts of 
the branches, on long, ſlender footſtalks; they 
are of a yellowiſh-purple colour; ſhew themſelves 
in ſucceſſion all ſummer, and often in winter; 
and are fucceeded by narrow, taper pods, con- 
taining the ſeeds. | * 2 
* 2 right Cape Birdsfoot Trefoil. The 
ſtalks of this ſpecies are upright, ſhrubby, ſend 
forth ſeveral ſlender, rigid branches from the 
ſides, and grow about a yard high. The leaves 
are oval, ſharp-pointed, hairy on both ſides, of 
a greyiſh colour, and have large, oval, ſpear- 


$:. James's 


Upright 
Cape, 


ſhaped ſtipulz on each ſide the footſtalks, The 


flowers are produced in bunches, coming out 

from the wings of the leaves on long, branching 
footſtalks ; they appear great part of the autumn, 
and often in winter; and are ſucceeded by long, 
ſmooth pods, containing the ſeeds. 

4. Proſtrate Cape Birdsfoot Trefoil. The 
Profirate ſtalks of this ſpecies are numerous, ſlender, weak, 
Cape herbaceous, eight or ten inches long, and lie 
Birdsfoot on the ground, The leaves are trifoliate, ſpear- 


Fit ſhaped, pointed, ſmooth and downy under- 


and 


ſeeds on a flight hotbed in the ſpring. When the 
plants are fit to remove, each ſhould be ſet in its 
own ſeparate pot, and again plunged into a mo- 
derate degree of warmth, to facilitate their tak- 
ing root ; they muſt be ſhaded, and duly wa- 
tered at firſt; and when they are in a good grow- 
ing ſtate, muſt be hardened to the open air. 
When that is effected, they ſhould be taken out 
of the hotbed, and the pots ſhould be plunged 
up to the rims in common mould in a ſhady, 
but warm, well-ſheltered place. Here they ſhould 
remain until autumn, when the firſt fort ſhould 
be removed into any common Green-houſe ; bur 
the others being more tender, unleſs the Green- 
houſe be an extraordinary good one, they ſhould 
be ſet in the glaſs- caſe, or the cooleſt ſtove : tn 
either caſe, every ſummer they ſhould bg ſet 
abroad in a warm, well-ſheltered place, with 
other tender plants; and early in the autumn 
ſhould be removed with them to their winter 
quarters. a 

The three firſt ſorts are alſo propagated by plant- 
ing the cuttings, in any of the ſummer months. 
Theſe ſhould be ſet in a good, rich, light mould, 
and covered down with belil-glafſes, and ſhaded 
from the ſun. When you find them in a grow- 
ing ſtate, che glaſſes muſt be raiſed by degrees; 
and when the apa are hardened to the open 
air, each ſhould be ſet in a por, preſerving a 
ball of earth to the root: The pots ſhould be 
then plunged up to the rims in a ſhady part of 
the garden; and the plants ſhould be afterwards 
treated like the ſeedling plants. 
1. Cretan Birdsfoot Trefoil is titled, Lotus le- Tiil:s, 
guminibus ſubternatis, caule fruticeſo, foliis ſericeis 
nitidis. Plukenet calls it, Lotus argentea Cretica z 
and Moriſon, Lotus polyceratss fruticoſa Cretica 
argentea, filiquis longiſſimis propendentibus rectis. 
It grows naturally in Syria, Crete, and Spain. 

2. St. James's Birdsfoot Trefoil is titled, Le- 
tus leguminibus ſubternatis, caule herbaceo erecto, 
foliolis linearibus. Commeline calls it, Lotus an- 
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guſtifolia, flore Iuteo purpuraſcente, inſule S. 
Jacobi. It grows naturally in the Iſland of St. 
James. 

3. Upright Cape Bird's-foot Trefoil is titled, 
Lotus leguminibus racemeſis, foliolis obovatis villoſis, 
caule fruticoſo erecto. It grows naturally at the 


4 ad 


Cape of Good Hope. 


4. Proſtrate Cape Bird's-foot Trefoil is titled, 


Lotus leguminibus ſubſolitariis tomentofis, foliolis 
acuminatis, ſtipulis minutis, caulibus filiformibus. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 


* - 
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F this genus there are, | 
$pecies, 1. Narrow-leaved African Box- thorn. 
2. Roſemary-leaved Box-thorn. 
3. Capſular Box-thorn. Iren 
VIM] 1. Narrow-leaved Box thorn... The ſtalks of 
leaved, this plant are woody, ten feet high, irregular, and 


ſerved. on dag | 
and 3. Capſular Box-thorn.,, The ſtalks of, this 
Capſular plant are woody, and ſend, forth many branches 
Box- | irregularly,. which are covered with a whitiſh 
* bark. The leaves are ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
of a thin texture. The flowers come out from 
the ſides of the branches on downy footſtalks; 

their cups alſo are downy; they appear in July | 
and Auguſt, but the ſeeds ſeldom ripen in Eng- 
cukute. . All theſe plants are eaſily propagated by cuttings, 


ſend forth many crooked, knotty branches, 
which are armed with ſpines, and coyered with 
a White bark, The leaves are narrow, and grow 
in cluſters; they are of different ſizes on 
each cluſter, ſome being much longer than 
the others; and thecluſters of ſmaller leaves ſtand 
at the baſe of the larger. The flowers come out 
from the ſides of the branches on ſhort footſtalks; 
they are of a purple colour, appear in June and 
July, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh, yellowiſh. 
berries, which ripen in the autumn. 
2. Roſemary-leaved Box-thorn is a variety only 
of the hardy Box- thorns among the Climbers, and 
is frequently called Prickly-baſtard Jeſſamine. 
The ſtalks are woody, ſeven feet high, and ſend 
forth many irregular branches, covered with a 
whitiſh bark, and armed with thorny ſpines. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, thickiſh, whitiſh, 
and grow irregularly on the branches, The 


flowers are produced from the ſides of the 


branches; they are ſmall, and of a white colour ; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſeldom 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
There is another variety of this ſpecies with 
leaves nearly oval, and thick ; other torts of this 


ſpecies, with till leſs. difference, may be ob- 


layers, or ſeeds : | If by cuttings, it may be per- 
formed ſucceſsfully the end of April, or begin- 
ning of September. They muſt be 
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pots filled with light, freſh earth; ſhould be 
plunged up to the rims in a ſhady place, to kee 
the mould cool, and if they are duly ent 
they will ſoon take root. In October they mult be 
removed into the Green-houſe; though, when the 
plants are two or three years old, if the ſoil be na- 
turally warm, well-ſheltered, and there be plenty 
of plants, a few of the Narrow- eaved ſorts may be 
ſet abroad, and they will live, through our mild 
Wint 18. 19 1 60e bn 1 
_ They alſo, readily take root by layers. Theſe 
being laid on the mould in the ſpring, will have 
ruck good root by the autumn, when each may 
be taken off, planted. in a pot, and managed as 
the cuttings, nd: * 

Plenty of plants alſo may be ſoon raiſed by 
ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible 
after they are ripe, in pots filled with light, freſh 
earth. The pots ſhould be ſer under a hotbed- 
frame all winter, to be covered in froſty weather, 


and in ſpring ſhould be plunged up to the rims in 


a hotbed : This will facilitate the growth of the 
leeds. When they are fit to remove, each ſhould 
be ſet in a ſeparate pot; they muſt then have the 
benefit of a ſecond hothed, muſt be ſhaded at firſt, 
and duly watered, and be hardened, by degrees 
to the open air. When this is effected, they may 
be. planted abroad, plunging them up to the rims 
in the common mould ot the garden, in a well- 
ſheltered place ; where they may remain until the 
autumn, and then be removed into the Green- 
houſe, with the other plants. Mie Mat 

1, Narrow-leaved African Box thorn is titled, 
Lycium foliis, linearzbns, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Rhamnus alter, folits ſalſis, fore pur pures; Niſ- 
fol, Jaſminoides Africanum, jaſmini aculeati fo- 


+ © 


Titles, 


lits &. ſacie; and Micheli, Jaſininoides aculegtum 


ſalicis folio. It is a native of Africa. 

2. Roſemary-leayed Box · thorn js titled, Tycium 
foliis lanceolatis craſſuſculis, calycibus bifidis., Plu- 
kenet calls it, Rhamnus peregri nus, raſmarini folio, 

candidior, It grows naturally in Barbary... 
3. Capſular Box-thorn is titled, Lycium foliis 
lanceolatis tenuthus glabris, pedunculis calycibuſque 


n- | Plubeſcentihith, pericarpiis capſularibus. It grows 
planted. in naturally in Mexico. : 
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P this genus is that admirable ſpecies com- 
"The plant 


deſcribed, 


monly called, the African Shrub-Mallow. 

This plant is a great ornament to the Green- 
houſe, and is richly deſerving of all due attention 
and care. It will grow to be eight or ten, and 
ſometimes twelve feet high, The ſtem is firm, 
and the ſide- branches are numerous and hairy, 


The leaves are ſmooth, and nearly of a cordated 


figure; their edges are indented in a manner ſo 
as to cauſe them to have the appearance of the 
leaf of the common Gooſe-berry Buſh z they are 
of a whitiſh-green colour, and ſtand on long 
footſtalks on the branches. The flowers are large, 
and of a bright-red colour, with purple bottoms z 


they are ſhaped very much like thoſe of the Com- 


mon. Mallow, and are produced on long foot- 
ſtalks from the ſides of the branches. This ſhrub 
will be in blow the greateſt part of the year; and 
the flowers are ſucceeded by good ſeeds, from 
which plenty of good plants may be raiſed, 

There are two or three varieties of this ſpecies 


of very immaterial difference, and of which ſome 


Culture. 


Varietes 
de ſcribed. 


may be expected whenever a quantity of theſe 


plants is raiſed. 


The culture is very eaſy, Sow the ſeeds early 
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in the ſpring on a hotbed, to forward their growth; 
harden them by degrees, and afterwards plant 
them in ſmall pots filled with a good, rich ſoil, 
mixed withdrift ſand. Let a ball of earth be kept 
to each plant, if 228 at the removal, and 
the pots be ſet in the ſnade; they will ſoon take 
root; and watering in dry weather muſt be con- 
ſtantly attended to. In the autumn, take them 
into the Houſe, with other hardy plants of that 
nature; and in the ſpring, each plant will cal} 
for a larger-ſized pot, When this is done, let the 
— be filled with the like kind of ſandy earth as 
dre; ſet them in a ſhady place, where they 
can have the free air, water them as often as 
there ſhall be occaſion, and you may expect to ſce 
many of them in blow before the end of July. 
This ſpecies is titled, Malve foliis ſubcordatis 
lacimiatis glabris caule arboreſcente. Commeline 
calls it, Malva Africana fruteſcens, flore rubro; 


| Dillenius, Malva Capenfis fruteſcens, groſſularie 
folio minori glabro; allo, Malva Capenſis frute- 


ſeens, groſſularie folia majore birſuto; and Pluke- 

net, Malva Africana fruteſcens, flore parvo carneo 

e airo · rubentibus. It grows naturally in 
thiopia. | 
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MEDEOLA CLIMBING AFRICAN 
ASPARAGUS 


HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
one of which has been already deſcribed as 
a Hardy Perennial ;z the other is called, Myrtle- 
leaved Climbing African Aſparagus. 
It admits of two principal varieties, called, 
The ien . 
The Narrow-leaved. 

The root of the Broad-leaved is compoſed of ſeve- 
ral oblong, fleſhy knobs, which une at the top. 
The ſtalks are weak, climbing, divide into nu- 
merous branches, and will rife, if ſupported, to 


the height of about five feet. The leaves are 


innated, and ſingle; the folioles are oval, ſpear- 
raped, pointed, ſeſſile, of a dark but olofly- 

reen colour on their upper fide, but paler un- 
neat, and are placed alternately * the 
midrib. The flowers come out from the ſides of 
the branches on ſhort footſtalks; they are of a 
dull- white colour, appear in October, and are of- 
ten ſucceeded by ripe heart-ſhaped ſeeds in the 
ſpring. 

'T he Narrow-leaved ſort differs from the other, in- 


fruit ſeldom ripens in the Green-houſe; thoſe there- 


aſmuch as the ſtalks are ſmaller, and leſs branch- 
ing. The leaves are long, narrow, and of a 
greyiſh colour, The flowers are of a greeniſh-white 


colour, but are produced like the former ; 
they appear about the ſame time, and the ſeeds 
ripen accordingly. 


The ſtalks of both theſe kinds die to the 
und every ſummer ; but freſh ones ſpring up 
in the autumn, and continue growing, and exhi- 
biting their flowers, all winter. 
They are propagated by parting of the roots 
in the ſummer, when the ſtalks decay. The off- 
ſets ſhould be planted in pots filled with good, rich 
earth ; and they ſhould then be removed into a 
ſhady, well-ſheltered place. Early in September 
the ſtalks will begin to riſe; they muſt now be 
laced in a warm ſituation, and ſoon after muſt 
removed into a Green-houſe, with the moſt 
tender plants of that nature. About November, 
if the off-ſets are ſtrong, the flowers will appear, 
and will continue in ſucceſſion all winter, but the 
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ſhould ſet them in the moſt remperate ſtove ; and 
being thus —__ a ſmall degree of artificial 
heat, they will produce 
the ſpring, ſoon after which the ſtalks decay. 
During the winter, when they are inferteAion, 
they ſhould have frequent, tho' but very ſlight 
waterings ; and when the ſtalks begin to decay, 
watering ſhould. be wholly diſconunued, as It 
+ IF TA 


who are deſirous of having ſeeds from thoſe plants, | 


ow of ripe ſeeds in 
c 


| 


| 
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would then rot their roots; but muſt be reaſſumed 

in September, when the ſtalk ariſes afreſh. | 
This ſpecies is titled, Medeola foliis pinnatis : Titles: 

foliolis alternis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, 


| Aſtaragus foliis ovato lanceolatis ſolitariis. Her- 

calls it, Laurus Alexandrinus ramoſa, foliis 

e ſummirate caulium prodeuntibus; and Tilli, A, 

paragus Africanus ſcandens, Myrti folio. It grows 
ur in Ethiopia, 
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HERE is a ſhtubby ſpecies of this genus 

which makes an agreeable mixtute in the 
Green-houſe, called, che Canary Mint tree. 


4 
-- ; 
% 3 


1 1 


Tde plant The ſtalk is woody, divides. into ſeveral 
delcibed. branches, and 8 to be a yard ot more; in 


height. The leaves are oval, crenated, ay 


downy underneath, fragrant, and grow . oppo 
to each other on long Fotftalls, The flowers 


are produced in roundiſh. heads, growing on long 


footſtalks : Theſe divide by pairs; ſo that each 
of them ſupports four heads of flowers. Their 
colour is white; they appear in June, but are 
feldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies that will 


MENTH A. MINT. 
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4 5, Hana: 


2 pegation is ealily · effected by planting the cut- 


tings in any of the ſummer-months. I 
ſhould be ſer in pots filled with light, fre 
earth „ and the pots ſhould be plunged up to the 
rims in a ſhady part of the garden, but not un- 
very evening they 


| — drip of trees. 
mult be watered until they have taken root, and 


in October mult be removed into the Green- 
. hooſe 53 where they muſt have as airy a ſtation as 
poſſible for their winter quarters. 

This ſpecies is titled, Mentba floribus capitatis 
axillaribus dichotomis, ſtaminibus corolla bre viori- 
bus, foliis ovatis crenatis, caule , arboreſcente. 


lukenet calls it, Mentha Canarien/is" fruteſcens 


Titles. 


Variety, grow to about fix feet high. The leaves are | folirs ſubtus lanugine candidiſimũ /ville/ts, florih s 
very hoary, ſtrongly ſcented, and many of them | glomeratis'e finn foliorum longiarib us Jens infi- 
are entire. The flowers are white; but as they | dentibus; Commeline, Heliotro ium arienſe ar- 
ſeldom appear in England, it is the hoary pp boreſcens, ſcorodoni s folio , and Miller, Heliotro- 
ance of the plant that makes it chiefly defired, |- pium felirs ovatis crenatis oppoſitisg floribus capitatis 
to cauſe variety with others of different tints. | alaribus dichotomis, caule arboreſcente. It grows 

Culture, Theſe plants are tolerably hardy, and only ] naturally in the Canary, Iſlands. - Fo 
want protection from frolts in winter. The pro» 17 750 
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"3 ſpecies of this genus are exceeding them as they are named; Which, together with 

The plant numerous, and ee to | what is further point out in the' tles that fol- 

deſcnbed, them is ſtill greater. All of them are, more or low their culture, ils t& be Hopetl, will be fuffi- 
leſs, ſucculent plants: Their flowers Are beautiful, | cient to lead our ent to à thorgugh know- 
and in the different ſpecies appekt at alf times of ledge of the different ſorts of theſè ſcarce and 
the year. | mane Bhat © a thy. | 8 Arn plants. aa, 5 F' e or a: | 

Deira. Ihe generical title Meſembryanthemum” isQertv- e ee e et 

2 of ed from the Greek roar or” bet | T ̃ be ſpecies are, | 

the gene- , hich 1 it, a flower in fu „ PQ . 

tical title, tidy, ues Oh NN NETS. | © x.” Neapolitan Fig Marigold. This ſpecies Neapoli- 


blow in the middle of the day. The above ap- 
pellation was given to this 3 becauſe moſt 
of the ſpecies are in full perfection at that time; 
though there are a few whoſe flowers expand in 
evenings, and are ſhut all day. 

As the number of ſpecies of this genus is very 
greats J 8 deſcription ſhall follow each of 

oL. II. 
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hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, a fleſhy, taper leaf, and tan 
white flowers growing cloſe to the wings of the 
ſtalks, without any footſtalks. 131; FI 

2. Night-flowering Fig Marigold. The ſtalk Night. 
is thick, and ſhrubby. The leaves are half-cylin- foweriag 
drical, awl-ſhaped, and ſmooth, The flowers g en 
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Splendid, 


Umbel- 
lated, 


Dwarf 
Onion- 
leaved, 


Tripo- 


Dwarf 
Triangu- 
lar-leav- 


ed, 


Deltoide 
Prickly- 
leaved, 


have prickles on their edges 


Bar bated, 


Hiſpid, 


Hairy, 


Rough, 


open in evenings, and there are two or three va- 
rieties of them: One is at firſt of a fine 
purple colour, but turns afterwards to a ſilvery- 
white; another is naturally white on the inſide, 


but of a fine red colour without ; and the petals 


of a third are of a pale- yellow colour on their 


out- ſide. They are all finely ſcented, and have 


footſtalks and quadrifid cups. 

3. Splendid Fig Marigold. This plant is of 
the ſhrubby kind. The leaves are narrow, 
ſmooth, ſhining, ſemi-taper, and a little three- 
cornered ; they are of a greyiſh colour, and 
many of them grow together. The flowers are 
of a whitiſh-yellow colour, having erect, finger- 
ſhaped cups. | 

4. Umbellated Fig Marigold. The ſtalk is 
erect, thick, and woody. The leaves are aw]- 
ſhaped, and join at the baſe, but ſpread open at 
the top, The flowers are white, and grow in 
umbels. , | 

5. Dwarf Onion-leaved Fig Marigold. This 
plant hath no ſtalk. The leaves are ſemi taper, 
impunctated, and join at their baſe; they are 
uſually riſing, but frequently grow horizontally, 
and ſpread open. The flowers are of a white 
colour, and each has eight ſtyles. 

6. Tripolium Fig Marigold, This is a peren- 
nial plant; tho? there is a variety of it that ſel- 
dom laſts longer than two years. The ſtalks are 
looſe and ſimple. 
ſhaped, very ſucculent, impunctated, and grow 
alternately. The flowers are very large, of a 
ſilvery-white colour, and have five-cornered 
cups. 

. Dwarf Triangular-leaved Fig Marigold. 
This plant hath no ſtalk. The leaves are nar- 
row, three-cornered, and are marked with three 
indentures at the top. The flowers are ſmall, 
and of a reddiſh purple colour. 

8. Deltoide Prickly-leaved Fig Marigold. 
The ſtalk of this plant is ſhrubby. The leaves 
are triangular, and ſhaped like the Greek Del- 
za; they are ſhort, thick, of a greyiſh colour, and 
. The flowers grow 
ſingly on footſtalks; they are of a light purple 
colour, and are exceeding fragrant. | 

9. Barbated Fig Marigold. This is a ſhrub- 
by plant. The leaves are nearly of an oval 
figure, pulpy, tumid, diſtinct, and are bearded 
at the point, The flowers are of a purple colour, 
and grow on hairy, hiſpid footſtalks. There are 
three or four varieties of this ſpecies to be found 
in our gardens; one has a whitiſh flower; 
another is a dwarf kind, and has ſmall leaves; 
whilſt a third low-growing ſort has leaves that 
are very large. | 


10. Hiſpid Fig Marigold. The ſtalk of this 


plant is woody, hiſpid, and poſſeſſed of a fine 
ſilvery down. The leaves are cylindrical, diſ- 
tint, and elegantly ſpangled with filvery drops. 
The flowers are of the following varieties : The 
violet, the deep purple, the pale purple, the 
orange-coloured, and the pale red. 

11. Hairy Fig Marigold. The ſtalk of this 
plant is woody, downy, and hairy, The leaves 
are downy, narrow, ſemi-taper, channelled, 
hairy, and are joined together at the baſe, 

12. Rough Fig Marigold. The ſtalk of this 
plant is woody. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, 


diſtinct. and very rough and prickly on their 


and 
Emargi- 
nated Fig 
Marigold 
deſcribed, 


under- ſide. There are two or three varieties of 
this ſpecies, with reſpect to the leaves; but the 
flowers are of a purple or violet colour, and 
the ſtamina grow cloſe together. 

13. Emarginated Fig Marigold. The talk of 
this plant is woody. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, 


rough, and grow many together. The flowers | 


The leaves are plain, ſpear- 


nn... 


are of a 
mina. | | 
14. Buckſhorn Fig Marigold. This is a ſhrub-. Peg, 
by plant. The leaves grow from the joints of tion 4 
the ſtalks, are a little triangular, ſharp-pointed, Bucks. 
of a greyiſh colour, and are indented on their born, 

under-fide. There are two or three varieties of 
it; and the flowers are of a red or purple 
colour. 

15. Spinoſe or Prickly Fig Marigold. This Spinoſe 
plant hath a ſhrubby, branching, prickly ſtalk. orPrickly, 
The leaves are taper, three-{quared, punctated, 
and diſtinct; ſome ſmall leaves grow from the 
wings of the larger; and the flowers arc of a 
reddiſh-purple colour. 

16. Tuberoſe-rooted Fig Marigold, This 
Fn is one of the ſhrubby kinds. The root is Taberoſe- 
arge, headed, and tuberoſe. The leaves are 
full of pimples, awl-ſhaped, diſtint, and re- 
curved at the points. The flowers grow in 


purple colour, having expanded ſta- 


kind of umbels, and are of a dark-purple 


colour. 
17. Small-leaved Scarlet-flowered Fig Mari- Smatt 
gold. This is a low, procumbent plant; The leaves 


leaves are taper, awl-thaped, ſmooth, and dif- Szarlet- 
tint. - The flowers are of a fine ſcarlet colour, fete, 

18, Pimply-leaved Fig Marigold. This plant pimply- 
hath a ſhrubby, firm ſtalk, of a greyiſh colour. rt 
The leaves are very narrow, fleſhy, compreſſed, 
9 and are poſſeſſed of a multitude 
of diſtinct pimples or dots. The flowers are of 
a purple colour; they grow nearly in form of a 
corymbus, and have yellow ſtamina. 

19. Creeping Thick-leaved Fig Marigold. Creeping 
This is a perennial plant. The ſtalk is creeping, E Hes 
and nearly cylindrical. The leaves are half-cylin- _—_ 
drical, ſmooth, impunctated, three-cornered at 
their points, and joined together at their bale, 

The flowers are of a deep-purple colour. 

20. Falcated Fig Marigold. This plant hath Falcated, 
a woody ſtalk, that ſends forth a few taper 
branches. The leaves are falchion-ſhaped, ſhort, 
ſmooth, and diſtinct. The flowers are fmall, 
and of a pale. purple colour. 

21. Paniculated Fig Marigold, The ſtalk of Pn 
this plant is ſhrubby, paniculated, and diffuſed. _y 
The leaves are three-cornered, taper, compreſſed, 
ſpotted and obtuſe. The flowers are numerous, 
grow in fine panicles and are of a fleſh, or pur- 
ple colour. | 

22, Loreated Fig Marigold. This is a peren- 
nial plant, The leaves are awl-ſhaped, ſemi- 
cylindrical, long, recurved, and are connected 
at their baſe. The flowers are large, ſtreaked 
with red on their outſide, and of a pale-ycl- 
low within. | 

23. Filamentoſe Fig Marigold. This is a pe- 
rennial plant. The ſtalk divides into a few ſexan- 
gular branches. The leaves are triangular, punc- 
tated, and almoſt connected at their baſe. The 
flowers are ſmall, and of a worn-out violet 
or purple colour. | 
24. Falchion-leaved Purple Fig Marigold. 
This 1s a perennial plant. The leaves are fal- 
chion-ſhaped, ſmooth, and are connected at their 
baſe. The flowers are large, and of a fine pur- 
ple colour. 1 

25. Falchion-leaved Golden Fig Marigold. 
There are two or three varieties of it, one of 
which has a kind of ſhrubby ſtalk ; the other 
is a procumbent plant. The leaves are triangu- 
lar, bright, grow cloſe together, and join at 
their baſe. The flowers are large, and of a 
golden-yellow colour. 

26. Bicolor Fig Marigold, The talks of this _ 
plant are ſhrubby. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, fi, 


{mooth, punctated, and diſtinct. The flowers wyarigold, 
are 


Loreated, 


Filamen- 
tole, 


Falchion- 
leaved 


Purple, 


F. lchion- 
lea ved 
Golden 
Marigold, 
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are of two cclours; the inſide of the petals is 
of a fine yellow or ſaffron colour, whilſt the 
outſide is purple. EL BD 
Serrated, , 27: Serrated Fig Marigold. This plant is of 


the ſhrubby kind. The ſtalk is of a purple 

colour. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, three-cor- 

nered, punctated, diſtinct. and the keel-ſhaped 
angle on the outſide is ſerrated. The flowers 
are of a yellow colour. 

Shining, 28. Shining Fig Marigold. This plant hath 
a very * woody ſtalk. The leaves are 
nearly cylin 
The flowers are of a fine orange colour. 

29. Roſtrated Fig Marigold. This is a pe- 

Roſtrated, rennial plant, having no ſtalk. The leaves are 
nearly cylindrical, have tubercles on their out- 
fide, and are connected at their baſe. The 
flowers are of a yellow colour. | 

Verocy- 30. Veruculated Fig Marigold, The ſtalk 

lacs, Of this plant is woody. The leaves are three- 

ſquare, cylindrical, bowed, ſmooth, pellucid, 
and are of a purple colour at the top. The 
flowers grow many together; they are ſmall, of 

a yellow colour, and exceeding fragrant, 


Grey 31. Grey Triangular-leaved Fig Marigold. 


Trianga- This plant hath an upright, woody ſtalk. The 
lar-leaved leaves are three-cornered, ſnarp- pointed, diſtinct, 
nd are marked with grey pellucid punctures. 

The flowers are large, and of a yellow colour. 
Cornicu. 32. Corniculated Fig Marigold. This is a 
laced, Perennial plant. The leaves are three-cornered, 


Spear- This is a perennial plant. The leaves are ſpear- 
lkaved, ſhaped, broad, plain, patent, and diſtinct. The 


they are white without, and each of them has 
five ſtyles. 
"OY 34. Olive-leaved Fig Marigold. This is a 
leaves, Perennial plant“ The flalk is procumbent. 
The leaves are oblong, oval, plain, acute- 


pointed, ſpotted on their outſide, and are pro- 


duced in cluſters. The flower is white, with a 
ſaffron- coloured middle; it is ſhorter than the 
calyx, and has four ſtyles. 

35. Ringent Fig Marigold. This ſpecies 
comprehends two remarkable varieties, which 
have been uſually taken for diſtin ſpecies, and 
titled accordingly. They go among gardeners 
by the names or, 1. Dogs-chap Ficoides ; 2. Cats- 
chap Ficoides, The Dogs-chap Ficoides has a 
very ſhort ſtalk ; but the Cats-chap Ficoides has 
hardly any ſtalk at all. The leaves are thick, 
three-cornered, ſpotted, and have hairy, or 
prickly indenures. The flowers are of a yel- 
low colour, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. 

3 36. Ax-leaved Fig Marigold. This is a low, 

* Perennial plant. Ihe leaves are ſpotted, and 

are ſhaped like ſome part of a ſtag's-horn, or a 

Jort of carpenters axes. The flowers are of a 
yellow colour, and expand in the night. | 

37. Deformed-leaved Fig Marigold. The 
» ſtalks of this plant are ſhrubby, The leaves are 

deformed; thick, ſmooth, ſpotted with black, 
and are connected at their baſe. The flowers 
are of a yellow colour. 

4 38. White-leaved Fig Marigold. This plant 
hath no ſtalk, and the root is perennial. The 
leaves are three-cornered, entire, thick, firm, 
and of a white, or light grey colour. The 
flowers are large, and ef a golden yellow 

and colour. 


kb og 39. Tongue-leaved Fig Marigold. This is a 


Ringent, 


xd ·eaved 


Fig pere:nial plant, without any ſtalk. The leaves 
Marigold f 
deſcribed. 


rical, pimply, ſilvery, and diſtinct. 


— 
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are tongue - ſnaped, ſmooth, and the margin is 
thicker on one ſide. There are two varieties of 
it; one with a narrow, the other with a broader 
leaf. The flowers are large, of a yellow colour, 
and each has ten ſty les. | Y 

40. Dagger-leaved Fig Marigold. This plant Dagger- 
hath a ſhrubby ſtalk. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, leaved 
three-cornered, very long, and grow alternately. 1155 1 
The flower is very beautiful, of a golden- yellow defcribed. 
colour, and each has ten ſtyles, 3 

The culture of theſe ſorts is eaſily effected by Culture. 
planting of the cuttings. Any of the ſummer. 
months is proper for the purpoſe : The chief care 
muſt be to have a proper mould for their recep- 
tion, and to have the wounded parts of the cut- 
tings properly healed before they are planted. 
The beſt ſoil is a light ſandy earth, mixed with 
ſome lime rubbiſh, With regard to the heal- 
ing of the cuttings, the time they ſhould lie for 
that purpoſe, is different, according as they are 
more or leis ſucculent. The low-growing ſorts 
are uſually the moſt ſo; and the cuttings of theſe 
ſhould be taken off, and the lower ſide-leaves 
jars way off an inch and half or more, 
as the length of the cuttings will permit; 
they ſhould be then le 4 in an airy dry room 
for eight or ten days at leaſt, before they are 
planted. | | 

The larger cuttings from the taller ſhrubby. 
ſorts, and thoſe that are leſs ſucculent, need not lie 
longer than four or five days; for by that time 
the wounded part will be ſufficiently healed, 
and the cutting in good condition for. planting. 
Let the cuttings of every kind be planted each 
in a ſmall pot: The ſize of theſe pots ſhould be 
according to the growth of the ſpecies intended 
to be propagated ; and they ſhould be always 
under the general ſize commonly allowed in 
ſuch caſes, on purpoſe to confine the roots, and 
keep the plants within bounds. | 

Having planted your cuttings, no more water 
muſt be given them than will be barely 
ſufficient to ſettle the mould to them ; and then 
the pots muſt be plunged up to the rims in 
ſome part of the Seminary, Hoops muſt be 
put over them, and mats be in readineſs to cover 
them in very rainy weather, and alſo from the 
heat of the ſun, until they have taken root ; 
for before they. have taken root, they ſhould 
have no more ſun than that of the morning 
until about nine o'clock; but when they are 
well rooted, they cannot have too much ſun. 

If the weather proves dry, they muſt be now 
and then watered, tho? ſparingly z and when you 
find your plants are well rooted, they muſt 
be taken up, and the pots fet upon a row 
of tiles or ſlates for the purpoſe where they 
may have the full benefit of the ſun and air. 
Here they may remain, obſerving to water 
them three times a week, or ottener or leſs 
as the plants are more or leſs ſucculent, until 
October; at which time they muſt be removed 
into the Green- houſe, or ſet in a glaſs-caſe pro- 
vided for the purpoſe, in order for their winter- 
lodgings. | N | 

All winter, they muſt have water but ſpa- 
ringly ; and as the plants encreaſe in ſize, they 
mult havelarger pots, ſtill obſerving to have them 
as ſmall as poſſible. The holes at the bot- 


| tom muſt be well guarded with oyſter-ſhells, 


or broken pots; and when they are ſet abroad 
in the ſummer, it muſt be on ſlates, ſtones, or 
tiles, wholly to ſeparate the botroms of the pots 
from any earth; for unleſs this precaution be 
uſed, if a moiſt ſeaſon ſhould happen, the roots 
will be pretty ſure of making their way thro? 
the holes of the pots into the natural mould 8 

the 
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the garden, which will cauſe the plants to grow 
too luxuriant ; and when the. pots come to be 
taken up, and the roots ſeparated, they will 
afterwards droop accordingly. 

To keep theſe plants in beautiful order every 
year, they ſhould be taken out of the pots, and 
the roots pared and planted afreſh, two or three 
times, according as you find them grow more or 
leſs freely, The watering muſt be according to 
the ſeaſon: If it proves a very hot dry ſummer, 
they muſt have it three times a week if a wet 
one, none at all, or only in ſuch intervals of dry 
weather as you find the plants will require it, 

Theſe plants are tolerably hardy, and require 

only to be ſheltered from the froſts; and if their 
fituation in the winter be ſuch that they can 
always have the benefit of the free air in mild 
weather, it will agree with the plants better 
than a more tender management. 
' 1. The Neapolitan Fig Marigold is titled, 
Meſembryanthemum foliis ſemiteretibus papuloſis 
diſtinctis, floribus ſeſſilibus axillaribus, calycibus qua- 
arifidis, Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum Ca- 
penſe geniculiflorum Neapolitanum creditum. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Night-Flowering Fig Marigold is titled, 
Meſembryanthemum foliis ſemicylindricis impunc- 
tatis diſtinftis, floribus pedunculatis, calycibus 
quadrifidis. Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum 
noctiflorum, flore intus candido extus pbæniceo odo- 
ratiſſimo. It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. | 

3. Splendid Fig Marigold is titled, Me/em- 
bryanthemum foliis ſemiteretibus impunctatis re- 
curvis diſtinctis congeſtis, calycibus terminalibus 
digitiformibus. Dillenius calls it, Meſembryan- 
themum foliis confertis ſplendentibus, flore pallido. 
It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Umbellated Fig Marigold is titled, Me- 
ſembryantbemum foliis ſubulatis ſcabrido-punc- 
tatis connatis apice patulo, caule erecto, corymbo 
tricbotomo. Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum 
fruteſtens, floribus albis umbellatis; Herman, 
Ficoides Africana erefta terctifolia, floribus albis 
umbellatis. It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. | 

5. Dwarf Onion-leaved Fig Marigold is 
titled, Meſembryanthemum acaule, folits ſubtere- 
tibus adſcendentibus impun#atis connatis, floribus 
octogynis. Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum 


calamiforme; others, Ficoides humilis, cepæ folio. 


It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
6. Tripolium Fig Marigold. This is titled, 
Meſembryanthemum foliis alaternis lanceolatis planis 
impundtatis, caulibus laxis ſimplicibus, calycibus pen- 
tagonis, Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum 
tripolii folio, flore argenteo. It grows at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

7. Dwarf Triangular-leaved Fig Marigold 
is titled, Meſembryanthemum acaule, foliis tri- 
quetris linearibus impun#tatis apice trifariam den- 
tatis, Dillenius calls it, 1 belli- 
diflorum. It is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. | | E 

8. Deltoide Prickly-leaved Fig N 
is titled, Meſembryanthemum foltis deltoidibus 
triquetris dentatis impunctatis diſtinfis. Dillenius 
calls it, Meſembryantbemum deltoides & dor ſo & 
lateribus muricatis; another ſort he calls, Meſem- 
bryanthemum non dorſo ſed lateribus muricatis. It 


grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 


9. Barbated Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 


— 


bryanthemum foliis ſubovatis papuloſis diftin#is 
apice barbatis, Dillenius calls it, Meſembry- 
anthemum radiatum, ramulis prolixis recumben- 
tibus ; and Petiver, Ficoides Capenſis, tereti folio : 
apicibus hirtis. It grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

10. Hiſpid mg Marigold is titled, Meſem- 
bryanthemum foliis cylindricis papuloſis di, 


tinctis, caule biſpido. In the Hortus Chffort. it is 


termed, Meſembryantbemum caule hiſpido. Dille- 

— — it, Meſerabryanthemum piloſum micans, 
ore ſaturate purpureo. It grows at the Ca 

Good Ho 5 1 of | "ox 

11. Hairy Fig ' Marigold is titled, Meſem- 

bryanthemum folits pubeſcentibus connatis impunc- 

_ caule pilaſo. It grows at the Cape of Good 

8 y 
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12. Rough Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 
bryanthemum foliis ſubulatis diſtinctis ſubtus undique 
muricatis, calycibus muticis. Dillenius calls it, 
Meſembryanthemum purpureum ſcabrum, ſtaminibus 
colleftis. It grows at the Cape of Good Hope. 

13. Emarginated Fig Marigold is titled, 
Mzſembryanthemum foliis ſubulatis congeſtis ſub- 
ſeabris, calycibus ſpinofis, - petalis emarginatis. 
Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum purpureun 
ſcabrum, ſtaminibus expanſ/is ; Petiver, Ficoides 
Capenſis, triangulari folio acuto, flore purpureo. 
It grows at the Cape of Good Hope. 

14. Buckshorn Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 
bryanthemum articulis caulints terminatis in folia 
connata acuminata ſubtus dentata. Dillenius calls 


it, Meſembryanthemum per foliatum, foliis minoribus 


diacanthis; another fort he terms, Meſembryan- 
themum foliis majoribus triacamthis. It is a native 


> of the Cape of Good Hope. 


15. Spinoſe Fig Marigold is titled, Meſembry- 
anthemum foliis tereti triquetris pundtatis diftinfis, 
ſpinis ramaſis. Dillenius calls it, Meſembryan- 
themum fruteſcens, ramis triacanthis ; Tournefort, 
Ficoides Africana, aculeis longiſſimis & foliolis na- 


| ſcentibus ex foliorum alis. It grows at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


16. Tuberoſe Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 
bryanthemum foliis ſubulatis papulaſis diſtinctis apice 
patulis, radice capitatd. Dillenius calls it, Me- 
ſembryanthemum fruteſcens, radice ingenti tuberoſd. 
It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

17. Small-leaved Scarlet-flowered Fig Mari- 
gold is titled, Meſembryanthemum foliis ſemitere- 
tibus ſubulatis glabris diſtinftis internodio longioribus. 
Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum tenuifolium 
procumbens, folio tenuiore viridi, flore coccineo. 
It grows at the Cape of Good Hope. 

18. Pimply Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 
bryanthemum foliis ſubtriquetris compreſſis incurvatis 
punctatis diſtinctis congeſtis baſs marginatis. Dil- 
lenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum fruteſcens, flore 
purpureo rariore. It grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. ke 
19. Creeping Thick-leaved Fig Marigold is 
titled, Meſembryanthemum foliis ſemicylindricis im- 
punttatis connatis apice triquetris, caule repente ſemi- 
cylindrico. Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum 
craſſifolium repens, flore purpureo. It grows at the 
Cape of Good Hope. | 

20. Falcated Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 
bryanthemum foliis ſubacinaciformibus incurvis punc- 
tatis diſtinftis, ramis teretibus. Dillenius calls 
it, Meſembryanthemum falcatum minimum, flore 
purpureo parva. It grows at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

21. Paniculated 


* 
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21. Paniculated Fig Marigold is titled, 
Meſembryanthemum foliis teretiuſculis compreſſis 
punctatis, caule paniculato multifloro. Dillenius 
calls it, Meſembryanthemum falcatum minus, fore 
carneo minore. It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. | 

22. Loreated Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 
bryanthemum foliis ſemicylindricis recurvis congeſtis 
baſe interiore gibbis connatis, caule pendulo. Dil- 


lenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum loreum. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
23. Filamentole Fig Marigold is titled, 


Meſembryanthemum foliis £quilateri-triquetris acutis 
ſubpuntiatis ſubconnatis angulis ſcabris, rams 
hexagonis, Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum 
falcatum majus, fore purpureo mediocri. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

24. Falchion-leaved Purple Fig Marigold 1s 
titled, Meſembryanthemum foltis acinacifor mibus 
impuntitatis connatis angulo carinali ſcabris, petalis 


lauceolatis. Dillenius calls it, Meſembryantbemum 


aciuaciforme, fore ampliſſimo purpureo. 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

25. Falchion-leaved Golden Fig Marigold is 
titled, Meſembryanthemum foliis equilateri-trique- 
iris acutis ſtrictis impunttatis connatis carind” ſub- 
ſerratis, caule ancipiti. Dillenius calls it, Meſem- 
bryanthemum falcatum iajus, fore amplo luteo; 
and Herman, Ficoides, five ficus aizoides Africana 
major procumbens, triangulari folio, frufiu maximo 
eduli, It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

26. Bicolor Fig Marigold is titled, Meſembry- 
enthemum foliis ſubulatis levibus punt#atis diſtinctis, 
caule fruteſcente, corollis bicoloribus. Dillenius 
calls it, Meſembryanthemum tenuifolium fruteſcens 
fore croceo; and Herman, Ficoides, firue ficus 
aizoides Africana minor erefia, triangulars folio 
viridi, flore intus aureo, foris purpureo. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

27. Serrated Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 
bryanthemum foliis ſubulatis triquetris punttatis diſ- 
tinttis angulo carinali retrorſum ſerratis. Dillenius 
calls it, Meſembryantbemum ſerratum fore aceta- 
—_— luteo. It grows at the Cape of Good 

ope. | 

28. Shining Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 


It grows 


bryanthemum foliis ſubcylindricis papuleſis diſtinctis, | 


caule ſcabro. Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthe- 
mum micans, flore Pheniceo, filamentis atris; and 
Petiver, Ficoides Capenſis, tereti folio, flore croceo. 
It grows at the Cape of Good Hope. 
29. Roſtrated Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 
bryanthemum acaule, foliis ſemicylindricis connatis 
externe tuberculatis. Dillenius calls it, Meſem- 
bryanthemum roſtrum ardee referens. It grows at 
the Cape of Good Hope. _ = 
30. Veruculated Fig Marigold is titled, Me/em- 
bryanthemum foliis triquetro-cylindricis acutis con- 
natis arcuatis impundtatis diſtinctis. Dillenius 


calls it, Meſembryant bemum foliis veruculiformibus, 


Aoribus mellinis umbellatis. It grows naturally in 
Africa. 1 a 3 

31. Grey Triangular-leaved Fig Marigold is 
titled, Meſembryanthemum foliis triquetris acutis 
pundtatis diſtinctis, calycinis feliolis ovato-cordatis. 


Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum ſcabrum, | 
Nore ſulphures conuexo; Moriſon, Ficoides Africana 


Jruteſcens, folio triangulari breviore glaucoz and 
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Hope. 


| Herman, Ficoides, ſve feus aizbidts Africana miner 
eredta, folio triangulari glauco, flore luteo. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
| 32. Corniculated Fig Marigold is titled, Me- 
ſembryanthemum foliis triquetro- Jemicylindricis ſca- 
brido-puniiatis, ſupra baſin lined elevatis connatis. 
Dillenius mentions two ſorts of it ; one he terms, 
Meſembryantbemum foliis corniculatis longioribus; 
the other, Meſembryanthemum foliis corniculatis 
brevioribus; and Petiver calls it, Ficoides Capenſis, 
folio triangulari, fore luteo intus pallido. It grows 
naturally in Africa. 

33. Expanded Spear-leaved Fig Marigold is 
titled, Meſembryanibemum foliis planiuſculis lan- 
ceolatis impundtatis fatentibus diſtinftis oppoſitis 
alterniſque remotis. Dillenius calls it, Meſem- 
bryanthemum tornoſum, folits ſempervivi expanjis ; 
and Petiver, Ficoid:s Capenſis, folio lato acute, 
fore albo intus lutes. It grows at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; | 
34. Olive-leaved Fig Marigold is titled, 

Meſembryanthemum foliis planiuſculis oblongo-ovatis 
| ſubpapillofis confertis connatis, calycibus triphyllis 
bicornibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Meſembryanthemum foliis planis oppoſitis ovatis 
acuminatis connatis integerrimis; Dillenius calls it, 
Meſembryanthemum tortuoſum, foliis ſempervivt 
congeſtis. It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

35. Ringent Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 
bryanthemum ſubacaule, foliis ciliato-dentatis punc- 
tatis, The tort called Dogs-chap Ficoides Dil- 
lenius terms, Meſembryantbemum riftum caninum 
referens ; the Cats-chap Hicoides he calls, Mejembry- 
anthemum ridlum felinum repreſentans; and Mar- 
tin calls it, Ficoides Ara, folio triangulari enſi- 
formi craſſo yy! ad * laterales multis ap 
Joribus ſpinis aculeato. It grows at the Cape o 
Good fle : # 


pe. 

36. 'Ax-leaved Fig Marigold is titled, Meſem- 
bryanthemum folits dolabriformibas punctatis. Dil- 
lenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum folio dolabri- 
formi. It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 


37. Deformed- leaved Fig Marigold is titled, 
Mejembryanthemum foliis difformivus puni}atis con- 
natis. ' Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum 
foliis difformibus flore luleo; and Plukenet, Ficoides 
Meſembryanthemum craſſiſſimo & wvalde ſucculento 
folio nigris punctis notato. It grows naturally at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

38. White-leaved Fig Marigold is titled, 
Meſembryanthemum acaule, foliis triquetris integer- 
rimis. Dillenius calls it, Meſembryanthemum foliis 
robuſtis albicantibus. It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia. | 

39. Tongue-leaved Fig Marigold is titled, 
| Meſembryanthemum acaule, foliis linguiformibus 

altero margine craſſioribus impundtatis. Dillenius 
mentions: tour diſtin& ſorts. of this ſpecies: One 
he calls, Meſembryanthemum folio ſcalprato; ano- 
ther, folio linguiformi latiore; a third, folio lingui- 
formi anguſtiore; and a fourth, folio linguiformi lon- 
giore. It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

40. Dagger-leaved Fig Marigold is titled, 
Meſembryanthemum foliis alternis ſubulatis triquetris 

longiſſimis impundtatis. Dillenius calls it, Meſem- 
| bryanthemum foliopugtoniformi, flore aureo ſtramineo. 
It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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HERE are only two ſpecies of this 
nus, called, 
Species. I, Gineliculated-lcaved Morea. 
2. Ruſh-leaved Morea. 
1. Canaliculated-leaved Morea. 
this ſpecies are round, tender, and about a foot 
high. The leaves are narrow, flaggy, canalicu- 
lated, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers come out of ſheaths from the rops 
of the ſtalks; they are of a bluiſh colour, hav- 
ing a ſpot at the bottom of each petal z they 
appear in May and June, -and the ſeeds ripen in 
al 


Canalicu- 
lated- 
leaved 
Morea, 


2. Ruſh-leaved Morea. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies grow to about a foot high, The leaves 
are awl - ſhaped, and embrace the ſtalks with their 
baſe. The flowers come out ſingly from the 
tops of the ſtalk; they are of a blue or pur- 


pliſh colour, appear in May and June, and the 
ſeeds ripen in July. | 

This plant is propagated by offsets from the 
roots, which fhould be taken off in the ſummer, 
when the ſtalks. decay. They ſhould; be planted 


in pots filled with light earth, and ſhould be ſet 


and 
Ruſh- 
leaved 
Morea 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


in ſome warm well-ſheltered place until the 
beginning of winter, when they. ſhould be 
placed under a hotbed frame or ſome ſhelter to 
protect them from the froſt; and as ſoon as all 


danger of that is over, they ſhould be ſer abroad 
again in the open alr. 

They are propagated alſo by feeds. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown, ſoon after they are ripe, in pots 
filled with light earth; the pots muſt be ſet in 
a ſhady place during the remainder 'of the 
ſummer, and in the winter muſt be removed 


under cover. In the ſpring the plants will come 


The ſtalks of 


| 
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up, when they muſt be frequently watered; 
and as the days advance in length, mult be ſer 
in a ſhady, but nevertheleſs well-ſheltered place, 
When the leaves decay, which will be. in July, 
the roots ſhould be taken up and planted in 
freſh pots filled with the like kind of light 
earth as before; the pors muſt be then ſer 
abroad in the ſummer, and houſed in the winter, 
like the offsets, and this work muſt be repeated 
every year until they come to flower, which will 
not be under three or four years. This dif- 
courages many from attempting to raiſe theſe 
plants from ſeeds ; but when large quantities are 
wanted for ſale, the raiſing them from ſeeds is 
the beſt and moſt expeditious method that can 
be purſued, 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Morea foliis cang. Tiles 
liculatis. It grows naturally in Africa. 
2. The fecond ſpecies is titled, Morea foliis 
ſubulatis. It grows naturally in Africa. 
Morea is of the claſs and order Tetrandria , og 
Monogynia ; and the characters ate, Ja the 
1. CaLyx is a ſpatha compoſed of two Logan 
valves. Syſtem. 
2. CoRotLa is compoſed of fix ſpreading cog 
* and three others which are erect ane 
ifid. 
3. STAMINA are three very ſhort filaments, 
with oblong antheræ. | 
4. P1STiLLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the flower, a ſimple ſtyle, and three bifid 
ftigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM1S a trigonal, triſulcated cap- 
ſule, containing three cells. 


. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh, 


Claſs 
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SWEET WILLOW, o DUTCH MYRTLE. 


fd Green-houſe ſpecies of this genus 
are, $44 kt 

'*x, The Oak-leaved Gale, or Smaller African 
Bay. . 

2. Ethiopian Gale. 

3. Cape Gale. 

1. Oak-leaved Gale, or Smaller African Bay. 
This plant riſes with a ſhrubby branching ſtalk 
to a yard, or ' four feet high. The' leaves 
are oblong, oppoſitely ſinuated, obtuſe, fit 
<loſe to the branches without any footſtalks, 


Species. 


Oak- 
leaved 


Gale 


and remain on the plants all the year. 


The 
flowers come out from the ſides of the branches in 
oval katkins ; they are of a whitiſh-green colour, 
and appear in July. The females are ſucceeded 
by ſmall round berries, which never ripen in 
England. There is a variety of this plant with 


very ſmooth ſhoots, gloſſy leaves, and ſeeds; and 
another with hairy leaves, ſeeds, &c. 


2. Mthiopian Gale, The ſtalk of this plant and 
is ſlender, woody, about five or fix feet high, Achioe 


and ſends forth ſeveral long, ſlender, weak ale 


branches gefcribed 
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Cape 
Gal c 


deſcribed 


Culture . 


The plant- 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


branches from the ſides. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, of a thickiſh ſubſtance, ſerrated, fit 
cloſe without any footſtalks, and continue all the 
year. The flowers come out in toundiſh bunches 
from the ſides of the branches; they appear in 
July; and the females are ſucceeded by ſeeds, 
which rarely 1 * in England. There is a va- 
riety of this ſpecies with waved, and another 
with entire leaves. 

3. Cape Cale. The ſtalk of this plant is 
ſhrubby, branching, and grows to three or four 


* feet high. The leaves grow by threes on the 


branches, are of a light-green colour, and their 
edges are indented. The flowers come out in 
roundiſh bunches from the wings of the leaves; 
they are ſmall, of a whitiſh colour, appear in 
July, but the ſeeds rarely ripen in our gar- 
dens. | | | 

All theſe are propagated by layering. The 
young ſhoots ſhould be for the purpoſe; 
they ſhould be lit at the joints, pegged deep 
in the earth, and be frequently watered all ſum- 
mer, otherwiſe they will be two years before 
they ſtrike root. When you find this is effected, 


carefully take them from the ſtools, let each have 


its ſeparate pot, and water and ſhade them until 
they have taken root. In winter they muſt be 
houſed in common with other tender plants, and 


in ſummer, when they are ſet abroad, muſt have 


plenty of water; every other year, they muſt be 


| 


— 


ſhifred into freſh mould; and this is all the 
trouble they will require. 


They are alſo propagated by ſeeds. Theſe muſt 


— ecard mor ca 


be procured from abroad. They are often two 


years before they come up; ſo that the beſt way 
will be to ſow them in pots or boxes, and let 


them in a ſhady, cool place in the ſummer, and 


under an hotbed frame in the winter; then in the 
ſpring bring them torward by a gentle hotbed. 
When the plants are fit to remove, ſet each in a 
ſeparate pot, water and ſhade them until they 
have taken root, and let their after- management 
be the ſame as rhe layers. ; 

1. Oak-leaved Cue, or Smaller African Bay, 
is titled, Myrica foliis oblongis oppoſite ſinuatis. 
Plukenet calls it, Coriotragematodendros Africa- 
na, butryos amplioribus foliis denſis 5 and Comme- 
line, Laurus Africana minor, folio quercis. It 
inhabirs Æthiopia. 

2. Athiopian Gale is titled, Myrica foliis ſub- 
cordatis ſerratis ſeffilibus, Walther calls it, Ala- 
terneides ilicis folto craſſo hirſuto ; Plukenet, Tuhy- 
mali facie planta Aithiopica, ilicis aculeato folio , 
Petiver, Gale Capenſis, ilicis coccifere folio ; and 
Burman, AMyrice foliis ſubcordatis integris ſelſili- 
bus. It grows common in Ethiopia. 

3. Cape Gale is titled, Myrica foliis ternatis 


dentatis. It is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 


TCC 
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THERE is only one 
called, African Box. 

The ſtalk of this plant is woody, branching, 
and three or four feet high. The leaves are 


roundiſh, ſerrated, of a thickiſh ſubſtance, and 
of a M cy. cg. colour. The flowers are pro- 


duced from the wings of the leaves, —_ the 


upper parts of the branches ; they are of a dark- 


ſpecies of this genus, 


purple colour, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh | 


depreſſed berries, roſeaining the ſeeds. 


This plant is propagate 


by planting the cut- 


tings, in beds of rich, light earth, during any | 


of the ſummer months, The beds muft be hoo 
ed, to be covered with mats at firſt, and the 


cuttings muſt be duly watered and conſtantly | 


ke 

hes matting ſhould be gradually raiſed, and they 
muſt be accuſtomed . by little at a time to the 
full air, which will not be long in effecting. 
After the mats are taken off, they muſt be con- 
ſtantly watered; and if the weather ſhould prove 
very hot, it will be proper to ſhade them with 


covered until they have taken root; then 


— » 


mats from eleven in the morning until five or 


ſix o'clock in the afternoon. When they have 
made ſome progreſs in growth, they muſt be 
planted ſeparately in pots filled with very rich, 
ight earth; then they ſhould have a good water- 
ing, and be ſet in ſome ſhady part of the garden, 
to remain there until the autumn, in order to be 
taken into the Green-houſe with other exotics. 
This plant is alſo raiſed from ſeeds. Theſe 
muſt be ſown an a hotbed in the ſpring ; and 


when the plants are fit to remove, they muſt be 
planted —_— in pots filled wich rich, light 
earth: The plants muſt be brought forward 
by another hotbed z then they muſt be hardened 
by degrees to bear the open air; and when that 


is effected, they muſt be ſet abroad, and managed 
like the cuttings; 


Titles: 


There being no other ſpecies belonging to this Titles: 


genus, it is named ſimply, Myrſine. Commeline 
calls it, Vitis idea Athiopica, myrti Tarentins 
folio, fore atro-purpures; Plukenet, Buxus Afri- 
cana rotundiſolia ſerrata; and Breynius, Fratex 
Athiopicus baccifera, foltis myrtilli. It grows 
naturally in Athiopia. 

Mrſine is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 


divided into five ſuboval parts. 


Claſs and 


| order in 
1. Cal yx is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, 75 


innzan 
flem. 


* a 8 
2. CorROLLA is one petal, divided into five The cha- 


ſemi- oval, obtuſe, connivent ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five (ſcarcely diſcernible) 
filaments, inſerted in the middle of the corolla, 
having awl-ſhaped, erect antheræ, ſhotter than 
the corolla, 


4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a nearly globular 


raters. 


germen, that almoſt fills the corolla; a perma- 


nent, cylindrical ſtyle, longer than the corolla; 
and a large lanigerous ſtigma, hanging out of 
the flower. | 
5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, depreſſed ber- 
ry, containing five cells, 
6, SEMINA, The ſeeds are ſingle in the cells. 
CHAP. 
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T HE Common Myrtle is numbered among 
the moſt celebrated plants of antiquity, 
and at preſent is one of the greateſt ornaments 
of our Ceed The extreme fragrance of 


the leaves, as well as beauty of the plant, cauſes 


it to be univerſally admired ; and its exceeding 


eaſy culture fill adds to its higher worth, and 


makes it attainable by almoſt every one who will 
receive it. Every ſlip will grow. From theſe it 
ſoon riſes to a fine flouriſhing ſhrub, becomes 
the Prince of the Aromaticks, and is finely 
qualified for parlour company, as well as to 
take its place with other plants in the houſe 
more eſpecially appropriated for their uſe. 


I ſpeak in the ſingular number, becauſe there 


is only one real ſpecies of this. Myrtle ; and the 


but varieties of it: Old Botaniſts, however, have 


given them titles as diſtin ſpecies. But tho 


one title only is neceflary to comprehend them 
all, yet the Gardener ſhould ſearch for the 
ſeveral varieties to enrich his Green-houſe. A 


Floriſt is never ſatisfied with his ſorts of Carna- - 


tions, Tulips, Auriculas, &c. and the Gardener 
ſhould be equally ambitious after his ſtock of 


Myrtles; for tho' the variation is little in the 


flowers, yet this ſhrub varies much in the form 
of its growth, colour of its leaves, &c. the worſt 
of which varieties is altogether pleaſing ; and 
when the whole ſtock of them are arranged to- 
— the appearance they make is very 
rand. 
n Being common plants, they are pretty-well 
known; and the names the varieties go by, in 


a great meaſure point out the different properties 


they poſſeſs. 
They are uſually called, 
The Common Broad-leaved or Roman Myrtle. 
The Broad-leaved Dutch Myrtle. 
The Wild Spaniſh Myrtle. 
The Portugal Oval-leaved Myrtle. 
The Upright Italian Myrtle. 
The Box- leaved Myrtle. 
The Thyme-leaved Myrtle. 
The Roſemary-leaved Myrtle. 
The Lavender-leaved Myrtle. 
The Sharp-pointed-leaved Myrtle. 
The Broad-leaved Nutmeg Myrtle. 
The Narrow-leaved Nutmeg Myrtle. 
The Orange-leaved Myrtle. 
The Dwarf Myrtle. 
The Bird's Neſt Myrtle. 
The White- berried Myrtle. 
The Striped Broad-leaved Myrtle. 
The Striped Upright Myrtle. 
The Striped Box-leaved Myrtle. 
The Striped Roſemary- leaved Myrtle. 
The Double: flowered Myrtle. | 
Theſe are the moſt noted ſorts of the Myrtle, 


tho' there are often varieties of it; and their 


culture 1s this : 

In July, provide yourſelf with a ſufficient 
quantity of flips or cuttings of the different 
forts ; the ſtronger theſe ate, the better; tho? the 


* . 


i 


— 


— 
„ 


and if the 
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ſmalleſt are not to be thrown away; for every 
bit of the Myrtle, with proper management, will 
grow, 

Strip the leaves off the bottom part of each 
ſlip or cutting, then give them a gentle twiſt, 
and plant them in ſmall pots, filled with light 
rich earth. This being done, remove the pots 
into the Green-houſe, placing them where no 
ſun can come at them; they muſt be well 
watered; and this watering muſt be daily 
repeated, This leſſon is taught us from the 
common practice of putting a ſlip of Myrtle in 
a glaſs of water, where it will ſhoot forth, and if 
a little mould is added will ſtrike root, tho” 
the mould be conſtantly ſubmerged in the glaſs ; 


| which plainly proves that the failure of the cut- 
numerous ſorts that are found in our gardens are 


tings from the common practice, is owing to 
their want of proper moiſture on their being 
firſt planted. Shade will not do, an hotbed- 
frame will be of no ſervice to them, and keep- 


ing the pots cool in old rotten dung will be in- 


effectual; and tho? that is the common method 
by which Myrtles are ſometimes zaifed, yet ſuch 
numbers of them ſo conſtantly miſcarry, that it 
plainly proves the practice to be very bad. 

To enſure ſucceſs, we muſt place the pots in 
the Green-houſe ; and as even there it will be 
difficult to keep the mould in the pots moiſt 
enough, every pot ſhould be ſet on its own 
ſeparate ſtand filled with water; and as often as 
the water is abſorbed, it ſhould be ſupplied 
afreſh. This is the only way of furniſhing your 
eng properly with water, which muſt be 
afforded them in as large quantities as they may 
want. 

In this place, and with this management, they 


| will ſoon ſhew good ſigns of growth. They muſt 
then be taken out of the Green-houſe, or they 


will draw weak, turn yellow, &c. and 
muſt be plunged up to the rims in common 
mould, in any ſhady part of the garden that is 
well defended from the winds. Watering muſt 
be conſtantly afforded them, weeds muſt be 
picked out as they ariſe, and with this manage- 
ment they may remain until the end of October. 
At that time, for the firſt winter, they ſhould 
be placed under the general hotbed frame; or 
for want of this they may be removed into the 
Green-houſe, and ſet in the cooleſt part thereof; 
for they require only to be protected from 


froſts. 


In the ſpring, they ſhould be ſet abroad with 
the hardy Green-houſe plants. But as at pre- 
ſent they will be too ſmall to figure in a Collec- 
tion, the beſt way will be to let them reſume 
their former ſtation, placing the pots up to the 
rims in the mould of the garden as before, and 
at the ſame time fixing a tile or ſlate under each 
pot, to prevent the root”s ſtriking into the common 
mould. They will then require leſs watering, 
by the mould in the pots being thus kept cool ; 
* be well-ſheltered from cold 


winds, which ought ſtrictly to be attended to, 


they may remain longer out in the autumn by 


: ſome 
-: | 
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ſome weeks, than if their ſituation was bleak | 
and defenceleſs. 

All the ſecond ſummer they are to be trained 

up to the moſt pictureſque figures, if they diſcover 
any tendency to grow otherwiſe, The lower 
ſhoots ſhould be rubbed off, to traih them up to 
ſtandards, if you choole it; and if you wiſh 
to have them low, and feathered to the bottom, 
the lower branches ſhould be encouraged: 
Where *** too thin, they ſhould be ſhortened, 
to cauſe them to multiply in branches; ſuch 
ſtems as are inclined to be crooked, ſhould be 
ried faſt to a ſtrait ſtick; and the pruning of the 
ſhrubs ſhould be done with ſuch art, that a 
knife ſhould never appear to have been near 
them. The ſhearing or clipping of theſe trees 
into balls, pyramids, &c. is monſtrous; it 
creates a formal, diſagreeable look, which Nature 
never deſigned them to wear. All that is to be 
done is, to ſhorten the ſtraggling branches; en- 
tirely take away thoſe that grow irregular, and 
croſs each other; thin them where they grow too 
cloſe; and ſhorten them where they are too thin, 
to Cauſe them to throw out lateral ſhoots, and 
fill the heads. By this management your ſhrubs 
will always appear beautiful; they will aſſume 
the gay air Nature deſigned them to wear, when 
bedecked in their on and all the cut- 
tings which muſt neceſſarily be taken from the 
— to cauſe them to aſſume this beautiful 
ook, will be uſeful in noſegays, or to 
adorn the parlour, &c. by placing them in 
water-glaſſes, in which they will look green and 
pleaſant for a long time. 

As theſe ſhrubs encreaſe in ſize, they muſt 
from time to time be ſhifted into larger pots. 
The roots next the pot and the outſide mould 
mnſt be pared off, the middle mould muſt be a 
little Jookned, and they muſt be ſet directly in 
the center of larger pots, filled with the like 
kind of light rich earth. Some perform this 
operation about three weeks before they are 
removed out of the Green-houſe, that, taking 


. good collection, it will be worth while to 


vember, provided the weather does not ſet in 
very ſevere. It would be adviſeable, however, to 
ſet the Orange, the Nutmegs, and ſome of the 
Striped kinds firſt of all in the Green- houſe, as 
being moſt tender: And with regard to the 
Broad-leaved ſorts, if their ſituation be naturally 
warm, dry, and well-ſheltered, a ſhare of them 
may, be ſer abroad, and planted as ſhrubs in the 
Evergreen wilderneſs-quarters, where they will live 
through our common winters, and will grow and 
flouriſh until a more than ordinary ſharp froſt 
deſtroys them. 


By keeping theſe plants out late in the 


autumn, they will bear cloie confinement in the 
Green-houſe the better, provided a very ſevere 
and long froſt ſhould oblige the windows to be 
conſtantly kept ſhut. They will alſo be leſs 
liable to make freſh ſhoots in the Green-houſe, 
which they often do on their being firſt brought 
in; which ſhoots, being weak by cloſe confine- 
ment, become mouldy, decay, and threaten the 
health of the whole plant; on which account, if 
a perſon is fond of theſe ſhrubs, and has got a 
ave 
a ſhed erected for their firſt reception, that they 
may be kept out of the houſe as long as it can 
be done with ſafety. 

1 his Myrtle is titled, 
mnvolucro diphyllo. The Varieties of it are found 
among old Authors by the different titles of, 
Myrtus latifolia Romana; Myrtus foliis ovatis, 


| pedunculis longioribus; Myrtus foliis ovatis, baccis 


rotundioribus z Myrtus minor vulgaris; Myrtus 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutis, ramis refjoribus ; 
Myrtus communis Italica; Myrtus foliis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis confertis ; Myrtus latifolia Batica ; Myrtus 
foliis lanceolato-ovatis acutis; Myrtus fylueſtris 
foliis acutiſimis; Myrius *foliis lanceolatis acumi- 
natis; Myrtus latifolia Belgica; Myrtus foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis ; Myrtus foliis minimis 
& mucronatis; and the like. 

It grows naturally in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe; alſo in Aſia and Africa. K-25 


Myrtus floribus ſolitarits Titles, 


freſh root before they are ſet abroad, and having Myrius is of the claſs and order Icaſandria Claſs and 


freſh mould to grow in, they may grow vigo- | Monogynia; and the characters are, (44548 order in 
rouſly, and aſſume a more healthy appearance | 1. CaLyx..is a monophyllous, erect, per- - oo 
all ſummer: Others defer it until Auguſt, that | manent perianthium, ſituated on the germen, and $, gem. 
the plants may ſtrike root, and take to their | divided at the top into five acute ſegments: The cha- 


freſh mould before the autumnal colds come on. | 2. CoroLLA is five large, oval, undivided raters. 


Either of theſe is a very good ſeaſon, tho' they 


may be removed with ſafety at any time in the 
ſummer ; obſerving always at every removal to 
place them in the ſhade, and ſupply them plen- 
tifully with water, until they have taken root; 


and then, and not before, they may take their 


ſtation as uſual with the other plants. 
In October they ſhould be removed 
ſome ſhed or ſhelter, to prevent their being in- 


under 


jured by the early froſts; and in this place they 
may remain until the middle or end of No- 


| . 


petals, inſerted in the calyx. Lok! 

3. STAMINA are numerous capillary filaments 
the le of the corolla, and inſerted in the 
calyx, having very ſmall anther. 1 1 

4. Pisrir Lum conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the flower, a ſingle filiforme ſtyle, and an 


obtuſe ſtigma. | 4 Bs 22 Y 15 1 * 8991 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, umbilicated, 
Ani 4d. 222 8 9771 
ſeeds ate ſingle, and kid- 


trilocular berr. 
6. SEMIN A. The 


ney- ſhaped. 
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This being done, water them, and 


them, give them a waterin 


CH A P. 


NERIUM, OLEANDER, or ROSE-BAY. 


N this place comes a well-known ſhrub, 
called, the Oleander, or Roſe- Bay. 
This plant admits of many varieties, all of 


* which are of ſingular beauty, and in the fore- 


moſt liſt among Green-houſe plants. The ſtem 
is woody, branching, and grows to fix | or eight 
feet high; the branches are juicy, and the bark 


of different colours in the different varieties; ſome 


being green, others brown, and fome ſtill ſeem 
inclined to purple. The leaves are Jong, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff, pointed, and of +a fine 
green colour on their upper - ſide, and often ſil- 
very underneath; and they uſually grow three 
together at a joint. The flowers come out in 
cluſters from the ends and ſides of the branches; 
their colours are white, red, ſcarlet, and double 
bloſſom. They appear in July and Auguſt, 
but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
Theſe are all propagated by cuttings, layers, 
and ſuckers from the root. A rich part 
well- managed Kitchen-Garden ſhould be appro- 
priated for the cuttings ;, it ſhould-be well dug, 
and a bed ſhould be laid out of ſufficienc ſize 
to hold the cuttings... In this they ſhould be 
planted in any of the ſummer months; though 
the early part of that ſeaſon is the beſt, that 
they may have time to ſtrike root, and be fit 
for potting before the time is come for their 
being removed into the houſe. Having planted 


well to their ſides, hoop the beds, and cover 


them up with mats; let this covering be con- 


tinued night and day, until you find your cut- 
tings have commenced a good growing ftate 
ther harden them by degrees to the n air; 
and wen they are ſtrong plants, let them be 
ely in pots fi with good garden 
mould. 
ſer them in the ſhade for a few weeks; and after 


chat place them in a warm ſituation, where they 
may remain until the end of October, or later |- 
if che weather is mild, and be then taken into 


the Green houſe with the other plants. 
They are alſo raiſed by layers. This ſh 
be performed on the youn 
them a lit at the joint. After they are layered, 
they muſt be duly watered in diy weather, or 
the part will only ſwell without emitting fibres ; 


of a 


to ſettle the mould 


ſhoots, by giving 


— 


— 


| 
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but if care is taken to ſupply them with water 
as often as they ſhall require it, and the buſineſs 
be performed in the ſpring, many of the layers 
will have formed good roots by the end of 
ſummer; when they may be taken off, planted 
ſeparately in pots, and managed like the cuttings. 
They are alſo raiſed by ſuckers. When 
any ſuckers ariſe from the root, apply fome 
freſh earth to the contiguous parts; and if you 


| make a flight cut with the knife through the 


bark in the very loweſt; part, fibres will 
iſſue from the wounded: parts: In either caſe, 
when they are grown tolerably ſtrong, let them 
be carefully ſtript off from the mother-plants, 
be potted ſeparately, and managed as before. 
This ſpecies is titled, Nerium foliis lineari · lan- 
ceblatis ternis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Nerium 
floribus rubeſcentibus; Dodonæus, Rhododendrum ; 
and Van Rheede, Areli. It grows naturally in 
India, Syria, Paleſtine, and Crete. 


VMerxrium is of the claſs * order Pentandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 


1. Carvx is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, 
divided into five acute parts. 

2. CoROLLA is one tunnel-ſhaped petal; the 
tube is cylindrical, and ſhorter than the limb; 
the limb is large, and divided into five broad, 
obtuſe, oblique ſegments. 


The nectarium is in the form of a coroner, 


terminates the tube, is ſhort, and divided into 


many capillary ſegments. 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort awl-ſhaped 
filaments in the tube of the flower, having 
ſagittated, connivent antheræ, | terminated by 
long threads. | 

4. ' PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a toundiſh bifid 
germen, a cylindrical ſtyle the length of the 


tube, and a truncated ſtigma. 


'5, PzR1carpauUMconfiſts of two long, taper, 
acuminated, erect follicules, compoſed of one 
valve, and ſplitting -longitudinally for the diſ- 


charge of the ſeeds when ripe. 
. Sr una. The feeds are numerous, ob- 


long, placed imbricatim, and crowned with 
down. Lenin Of 1605 | i» Bt > . . 
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HERE are two diſtinct ſpecies of this genus, | ſonable, the purchaſe of them is the moſt expedi- 
called, | | tious way of obtaining a ſtock of theſe plants: 
Species. 1. The European Olive. Having obtained plants from Italy, the roots are 
2. The Cape Olive. 0 | firſt ot all ro be well cleaned, che broken and 

European 1. European Olive. The ſtems are ſolid, | bruiſed parts taken off, and then to be ſet in wa. 

Olive uſually three or four in number from a ſtrong | ter all night. The next day they are to be . 

deſcribed. root, uptight, ſend out numerous branches every | ſeparately in pots, and plunged into a hotbed of 
way from the ſides, and grow to about twenty | tariners-bark, to facilitate their ſhooting: Here 
feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ftiff, of | they muſt be watered, and kept ſhaded at firſt: 
a chearful-· green colour on their upper-lides, hoary When they have commenced a good growing ſtate, 
underneath, and ſtand oppoſite in pairs. The | they ſhould be hardened by degrees to the open 
flowers are produced in cluſters from the wings of | air, afterwards be ſet ab in ſome warm well- 
the leaves, are ſmall, and of a white colour; they | ſheltered place, and in the latter end of the au- 
appear the early part of ſummer, and are ſucceeded | tumn be taken into the Green-houfe with the 
by 1 well-known fruit called Olives. L reſt of the hardieſt plants. | 

Varieties, here are numerous varieties of this 2 2. Cape Olive. ' This is known among Gar- Cape 
differing in ſome reſpect or other, and which haye | deners by the name of Box-leaved Olive. The olive 
been conſidered by old Botaniſts as diſtinct ſpe- | ſtems are many from a ſtrong root, taper, grow deſcribed. 
cies: The difference of the fruit ſeen in the ſhops | to. fix or ſeven feet high, and are covered with a 
teſtifies in what manner they vary that way; and iſh bark. The leaves ate oval, of a thickiſh 
the names they go by here are generally taken from | ſubſtance, ſtiff, ſmooth, and gloſſy. The flowers 
the places from which they are ſent; though there | come out in cluſters from the wings of the leaves, 
are names in the countries where they w, | and are ſucceeded by fruit of inferior value to the 
whereby they are diſtinguiſhed. by the inhabitants r 5 5 
of thoſe countries; ſuch as the Cormeau, the Mou- | This is propagated by layers, &c. in the ſame Culture. 
reau, the Anpoulan, &c. They are propagated ! manner as the preceding. All of them may be 
for the ſake of the fruit to eat, and for making of ¶ encreaſed by ſeeds; but as by this method many 
oil. Any valuable variety is encreaſed by divid- | bad ſorts will ariſe, whenever theſe trees are to be 
ing of the root, or grafting it, as we do Apples, on | cultivated for the ſake of the fruit, the opera- 
the common ſtock. tion ſhould be by layering, grafting, or parting of 

It is propagated by layers; which is performed | 'the roots. : 

Cultare, on the young branches in the ſpring. ' They muſt | . The firſt ſpecies is titled, Olea foliis lanceo- Titles. 
be duly watered all ſummer, and ſometimes they | /atis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Olea foltis 
will ſtrike root by the autumn; though it is gene- /anceolatis: ramis teretiuſculis; alſo, Olea ſytveſ- 
rally two years before they have good root fit for | ris, ramis tetragonis. Dodonæus calls it ſimply, 
removal. When you find they have good root, | Olea; and Caſpar Bauhine, Olea ſativa; allo, 
they ſhould be taken off, and planted ſeparately in |. Olea Hlveſtris, falio duro ſubtus incano. It grows 
pots filled with light rich earth: This may be done | naturally in moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
at any time of the year; bur the beſt ſeaſon is Au- 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Olea foliis ovatis. 
guſt, that they may have time to ſtrike root before | Dillenius calls it, Liguſtrum Capenſe ſempervirens, 
winter. When they are potted, they ſhould be | i crafſo ſubrotundo. It grows naturally at the 
ſet in a ſhady place at firſt, and duly watered; | Cape of Good Hope. 
when they have begun growing, they ſhould be Olea is of the claſs and order Diandria clas, 
ſtationed under a ſouth wall, where may re- | Mo We and the characters are, Aa and order 

main until the beginning of winter, and then be || 1. CaLyx is a ſmall, pos, tubular in the 
taken into ſhelter with the hardieſt Green-houſe | Pperianthium, indented in five èrect parts ar ehe Finuran 


* There are ſome who plant them abroad in ſome | 
warm ſituation againſt a ſouth wall, where they 
ſucceed very well in mild winters; but a hard froſt 

Whoever ven- 


generally kills them in theſe parts. 
tures upon this experiment, muſt be careful to 
cover them cloſe with mats on the approach 


of froſt, but immediately on the commencement | 
of fine weather to take away the covering, other- 
wiſe it will cauſe the young ſhoots to become 
mouldy, and die; and that which was intended 


for their preſeryation, prove their deſtruction. 


The different ſorts of Olive-trees are every year 


ſent over, with Orange: trees, &c. from Italy; and 


1 


top. N | h 
2. Conol rA is,one funnelcfhaped' petal.” The 
tube is cylindrical, and the length of the calyx. 


oval ſegments. 

3. STAMINA ate two ſhort a wl. ſhaped 
placed oppoſite, having erect Anthætæ. 
4. PrsTILt uM. conſiſts of a rouhdiſh 


ma. 


5. PeriIC 
containing one cell. + A MTS 

6. Semen. The ſeed is 4 robgh, oval; ob- 
long nut. FFF 


— 


| 


as the ſtems are pretty large, and the prices rea- 


filaments 


Arion is a ſiffo6th ſuboval Arupe, 


Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racers. 


The limb is plane, and divided into four ſemi- 


ty Of . | 
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ONONIS, REST HARROW, or CHAMMOCK. 


T HERE is an elegant fpecies of this genus | rims in common mould, as before. Here they will 
which requires Green-houſe protection in | flower in the ſummer, and the ſeeds will ripen in 
winters, called, ,Shrubby Spaniſh Ononis. the autumn. 
The plant It is a low plant, growing only to about a Plants that have never been removed will be 
deſcribed. foot and half high. The ſtalks are woody, and the | ftill more beautiful; and as they produce ſeeds in 
branches are numerous, ſlender, and cloſely | plenty, let a ſhare of them be thinly ſown in a 
| jointed. The leaves grow by threes; they are | dry, warm, well ſheltered place. When the plants 
narrow, of a fleſhy ſubſtance, indented in three | come up too cloſe, let them be thinned; and at the 
parts at the top, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. | approach of winter, let the beds be hooped, and 
The flowers terminate the branches in looſe pani- | covered with mats in froſty weather. This will 
cles, their colour is a fine purple, and two flowers | enſure their ſafety through common winters. In 
generally grow together on one footſtalk ; they | the ſpring, when all danger of bad weather over, 
come out in June, and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds | a ſecond thinning ſhould be made, leaving the 
in the autumn. | | lants a foot and an half diſtance from each other. 
Culture, lt is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a light fn ſummer they muſt be kept conſtantly clean 
hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are fit to | from weeds, and watered in dry weather. In winter 
remove, ſome ſhould be ſet in ſeparate pots; and | they muſt de rote cted from froſts by doubling 
theſe pots ſhould be directly plunged up to the | the number of mats, as often as ſuch hard wea- 
rims in a ſhady part of the garden; others | ther ſhall make it neceſſary. Thus your plants 
ſhould be planted out in a warm, well-ſheltered | may be continued abroad for many years, will ſhew 
lace, to run the hazard of ſtanding the winter; | themſelves in perfection, and annually produce 
or if they ſucceed, they will be much more beau- | flowers and feeds in abundance. 
tiful plants than thoſe in the Green-houſe. In or- This ſpecies is titled, Anonis fruticoſa, foliis ter- idle: 
der to keep up the ſtock, however, let the pots | natis carnaſis ſublinearibus tridentatis, pedunculis bi. 
be removed into the Green-houſe the end of Octo- | floris. Tournefort calls it, Ancnis Hiſpanica fru- 


ä 


ber, or the beginning of November; and the | teſcens, folio tridentato carnoſa, It grows natu- 
ſpring following let them be plunged up to the | rally in Spain. 
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ORIGANUM, ORIGANY, or WILD 
M AR JI OR AM. 


; N 
\HE following ſpecies will live abroad through 2. Dittany of Crete. The ſtalks of this plant ** 
1 our mild winters, if planted in a dry ſoil, | are ſlender, hairy, and 75 to about nine inches of Crete 
in a well-ſheltered place; nevertheleſs, to enſure | long ; they are uſually of a purple colour, and ſend deſcribed. 
their ſafety, they muſt have protection in bad wea- | forth their ſide branches by pairs, growing oppo- 


ther: They are called, . | ſite to each other. The leaves are round, thick, 
Species, 1. Egyptian Marjoram. ; White, woolly, and ſtrongly ſcented. The flowers 
2. Ditrany of Crete. | | grow from the ends of the branches in looſe, 

3. Dittany of Mount Sipylus. | rooping ſpikes, and their colour is purple; they 

4. Cretan Marjoram. : come out in June and July, and ſometimes are 


5. Origany, or Marjoram of Smyrna. | ſucceeded by good ſeeds in the autumn 
Zegyptian 1. {Egyptian Marjoram. This is a ſhrubby, } 3. Dittany of Mount Sipylus. The ſtalks of pitaoy 
Marjoram branching plant, about a foot and an half high. | this plant are ſlender, four-cornered, ſmooth, and of Mount | 
deſcribed. The leaves are thick, roundiſh, woolly, hollowed || of a purpliſh colour; they grow to near two de 4 

le a ladle, and are finely ſcented. The flowers || feet high, and ſend forth flender ſide- branches, r 

terminate the branches in roundiſh ſpikes; many | which grow oppoſite to each other. The leaves 

of them grow cluſtered together on the main ſtalk, '| are oval, ſmooth,” and of a greyiſh colour. The 

but from the ſide-branches the ſpikes are ſmaller, | flowers are produced from the ends of the 

and fewer in number; they are ſmall, and of a branches in ſlender, oblong ſpikes, which bend 

pale-red colour; they come out in July and Au- | downwards; they are ſmall, and of a purpliſh 

guſt, and are never ſucceeded by ſeeds in our | colour; they appear in June and July, and ſome- 

gardens. times are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in our gardens. 

6.4 Fal 14 4. Cretan 
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Cretan 
Marjoram 
te ſctibe d. 


Origany, 
or Mar- 
joram of 
Smyrna 


deſcribed. 


Caltures 


4. Cretan Marjoram. This plant riſes with 
upright, four-cornered ſtalks, to about a foot and 
an half high. The leaves are oval, hoary, obtuſe, 
and ſtrongly feented. The flowers grow in long, 
ſtraight, priſmatic ſpikes, bunched together; 
they are ſmall, and of a white colour; they come 
out in July, but are very rarely ſucceeded by good 
ſeeds in our gardens. | 

5. Origany, or Marjoram of Smyrna. The 
ſtalks of this plant are hairy, and grow to about a 
foot and an half high. The leaves are oval, 
acutely ſerrated, finely ſcented, and hairy. The 
flowers are produced in ſpikes, which ace ſo diſ- 
poſed as to form umbellated bunches ; they are 
of a white colour, and appear about the ſame time 
with the former. 4 Bog "OT 

All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by planting 
of the ſlips, or cuttings, in any of the ſummer 
months. They will ſtrike root if planted in a 


ſhady border, and afterwards tranſplanted into 


The plart 
ceſcribed. 


Culture. 


ts. But the beſt way is to ſet them at firſt in 
pots filled with light, freſh earth, and then place 
them in the Greenzhouſe until "they commence a 
rowing ſtate. At thè time of planting they muſt 
watered, to ſettle the mould to them; and 
watering mult be repeated as often as it is found 
neceſſary, but it mult not be given them in too 
large a quantity at a time, When they have taken 
root, they ſhould be plunged up to the rims in the 
common garden-mould, where they may remain 
until November, when they ſhould be removed 
into the Green-houſe, and placed under ſome 
ſhelter for the winter ſeaſon. In the ſpring, a 
ſhare of them ſhould be turned out of the pots, 
with the mould at the roots, and ſet in a warm, 
well-ſheltered place, to live abroad, and take their 
chance through the next winter; whilſt the others 


may be treated as bardy Green-houſe plants, in 


. 
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order to produce freſh ſlips, in caſe an hard winter 


ſnould deſtroy the former; remembering always, 
to let them have as much free air as poſſible, and 
but little water during the winter — wy 


1. Egyptian Marjoram is titled, Origanum Titles, 


ſoliis carnoſis tomentaſis, ſpicis nudis. Tournefort 
calls it, Marjorana rotundifolia ſcutellata exotica; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Origano cognata Zatarben di; and 
Alpinus, Zatarhendi. It is a native of Ægypt. 

2. Dittany of Crete is titled, Origanum foliis 
inſerioribus tomentofis, ſpicis nutantibus. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Dicamnus Creticus; Cammera- 
rius, Didlamnum Cretenſe; and Lobel, Diftam- 
num. It is a native of Crete. 

3. Dittany of Mount Sipylus is titled, Origa- 
num foliis omnibus glabris, 522 nutantibus. Her- 
man calls it, Origanum mentis Sipyli; Morriſon, 

amnus Sipyleus, marjoranæ folits. It grows na- 


turally on Mount Sipylus. 


4. Cretan Marjoram is titled, Origanum ſpicis 
aggregatis longis priſmaticis reftis, brafteis mem- 
branaceis calyce duplo longioribus. In the Mat. 
Med. it is termed, Origanum foliis ovatis acutis 
glabris : wenis ſcabris, ſpicis tetragomis, in the 
Amen. Acad. Origanum foliis ovatis obtufis ſcabris 
integerrimis, ſpicis confertis compacfis glabris. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Origanum Creticum; alſo, 
Origanum folio ſubratundo; and Cammerarius, Ori- 


ganum Monſpelienſe pulchrum, It grows natufly 


in the warm parts of Europe, and in Paleſtine. 

5. Origany, or Marjoram of Smyrna is titled, 
Origanum foliis ovatis acutis ſerratis, ſpicis congeſtis 
umbellatim faſtigiatis. This ſpecies is, Origanum 
Smyrnaum Wheeliti, Tournefort calls it, Marjo- 
raua Cretica, origani foliis, villoſa, ſatureje odore, 
coryml is majoribus albis, It grows naturally in 


Crete, and in the environs of Smyrna. 
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ORNITHOGALUM, STAR of BETHLEHEM. 


7 * 


ND ER ſhelter in winter ſhould be placed, 


the Cape Ornithogalum. 8 

The root of this plant is tuberous, thick, irre- 
gular, and covered with a dark brown bark. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, ribbed, and 
grow on longiſh footſtalks. The talks are flen- 
der, naked, and grow to abour a foot high. The 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 
ſmall, looſe ſpikes; they are of a greeniſh-white 
colour, and uſually appear in October or No- 
vember. * 

There is a variety of it with pale- blue flowers. 

Theſe are propagated by parting the roots, 
which ſhould be done when the ſtalks decay. 
Each root ſhould then be fer in a ſeparate pot 
filled with light, freſh earth. In winter they will 


do under any ſhelter z but they like beſt to be ſta- 


Vor. II. 
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tiongd in the glaſs-caſe with the moſt hardy ſuccu- 
lent plants, to have much air, and but little water. 
In ſummer they ſhould be ſet abroad, with other 


3 When the leaves ariſe, and the ſtalks 


oot up for flowering, they ſhould be frequently 
watered ; but when the ſtalks are decayed, wa- 
tering ſhould be wholly omitted, as it would then 
probably rot the roots. This is the treatment 
they from time to time muſt have; and as the 
roots get large, they ſhould be regularly divided 
for encreaſe. i 

This ſpecies is titled, Ornithogalum foliis corda- 
to-ovatis, Commeline calls it, e Afri- 
canum, plantaginis roſee folio, radice tuberoſd; and 
Breynius, Ornithogalo affinis radice tuberoſd, cycla- 
minis folio, flore pallide cæruleo. It grows naty- 
rally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species, 


Piſiſeroue, 


T'ex-leav- 
ed, 


Monilife- 
rous, 


Polyga- 
loide, 


and 
Prickly 
Ofteo- | 
ſpermum 
deſcribed. 


Culture, 
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a ſpecies of this genus are, 

1. Piſiferous Oſteoſpermum. 

2. Lex. leaved Ofteoſpermum. 

3. Moniliferous Ofteoſpermum. 

4. Polygaloide Ofteoſpermum. 

5. Prickly Ofteoſpermum. 
I. Piſiferous Ofteoſpermum. The ſtem is woody, 
divides into many ſofr, woolly branches, and the 
ſhrub grows to about ſix or eight feet high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, mucronated, acutely fer- 
rated, {mooth, veined underneath, and grow on 
ſhort, bordered footſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſmall bunches from the ends of the 
branches; they are of a yellow colour, appear in 
May, and continue in ſucceſſion until the autumn, 


by which time ripe ſeeds from the firſt-blown 


flowers may be often gathered. 

2. Ilex-leaved Ofteoſpermum. The ſtem is 
woody, divides into many branches, which are 
furrowed, and the ſhrub grows to eight or ten feet 
high. The leaves are oblong, ſinuated, angular, 
rough, ſit cloſe, and embrace the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves, near the upper part of the ſhoots 
they are of a yellow colour, appear in June, and 
continue in ſucceſſion until the autumn. 

3. Moniliferous Ofteoſpermum. The ſtem is 
woody, ſmooth, of a grey colour, divides into 
many branches, and the ſhrub grows to be ſeven 
or eight feet high. The leaves are oval, unequally 


ſerrated, of a thickiſh ſubſtance, hoary, and grow 


alternately, The flowers are produced in cluſters 
from the ends of the branches; they are of a yel- 
low colour, and ſhew themſelves in July and Au- 


uſt. | 
i 4. Polygaloide Ofteoſpermum. This is a branch- 
ing ſhrub, about four or five feet high, The 
leaves are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, decur- 
rent, fit cloſe, and are diſpoſed almoſt imbricatim 
along the branches. The flowers are 2 
ſingly on downy footſtalks from the ends of the 
branches; they are of a yellow colour, and ap- 
ar about the ſame time with the former. 

5. Prickly Ofteoſpermum. This is a low, branch- 
ing, elegant ſhrub, about three feet high. 
The ſtem is upright, and covered with a brown 
bark. The branches are ſlender, a little downy; 
and at the extremity, and no where elſe, they are 
armed with branching ſpines. The leaves are ob- 
long, Mey notched on the edges, clammy 
to the touch, o 
out without order, and ſit cloſe to the branches. 
The flowers come out ſingly from the ends of the 
branches; they are of a yellow colour, and ap- 
pear in July and Auguſt. 5 

Theſe are all propagated by planting the cut- 
tings in pots, filled with light, ſandy earth, in any 
of the ſummer months. The pots ſhould be ſet 


a reſinous, aromatic ſmell, come 


| 


cloſe together in form of a bed, which ſhould be 
hooped, in order to cover the plants with mats 
until they have taken root. Water muſt be al- 
lowed them; and when the plants begin to ſhoot, 
the mats muſt by degrees be taken off. When 
the plants are hardened to the open air, they may 
be ſet abroad in a warm, well-ſheltered place, 
where they may remain until the end of autumn, 
and then be taken into ſhelter with the 
hardieſt Green-houſe plants. Every time 
theſe plants are ſhifted, be careful to cover the 
hole at the bottom of the pot well with an oyſter 
ſhell, broken pot, or the like; otherwiſe, when 
the plants are fer abroed in the ſummer, the roots 
will find a paſſage, ſtrike into the ground, nay, 
even.penetrate into pavements, and lay ſuch hold, 
it they ſtand long, that the diſengaging them will 
endanger the life of the plant. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Qfeaſpermum Foliis 
lanceolatis mucronatis ſubpetiolatis glabris ſerrati;, 
ramis denticulato- angulatis. In Miller's Dictio- 
nary it is termed, Q eoſpermum foliis lanctolatis 
acutè demniatis, caule ſruticaſo. Burman calls it, 
Ofteoſpermum frulicans lanugineſum, foliis eblong;s 
dentatis. It grows naturally at the Cape of Geud 
Hope. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ofeoſpermum 
folits oblongis dentato- angulatis ſcabris ſemi-c mplex;- 
cauiibus, ramis ſulcatis, Burman calls it, Ofteo- 
Jpermum foliis ſcabris ſinuato-denticulatis. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Oftes/permum ſo- 
liis ovalibus ſerratis petiolatis ſubdecurrentibus. 
Tournefort calls it, Chry/anthemeides Afrum, po- 
Puli albe foliis ; Plukenet, Chryſanthemum Afri- 
canum ſruteſcens, telephii fere foliis craſſis, Oſtes- 
car pon; and Breynius, Chryſanthemum arboreſcens 
AEthiopicum, folits populi albæ. It grows naturally 
in Æthiopia. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, O/teo/permum fo- 


| bits lanceelatis glabris ſubimbricatis integerrimis de- 


currentibus. Vaillant calls it, Monilifera polygale 
feliis; and Plukenet, Chryſanthemum fruticoſum, 
polygeni foliis, Africanum, caulibus ſcabris, fore 
minore. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

5. The fitth ſpecies is titled, Ofteoſpermum ſpicis 
ramoſis, Commeline calls it, Chryſanthemoides 
Ofzeoſpermum Africanum odoratum ſpinoſum & vi 
caſum; and Volkamer, Chryſanthemam Africanum 
fruteſcens /inurſum, It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

Ofteoſpermum is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 
Polygamia NVecęſſaria; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx, The common calyx is ſimple, he- 
miſpherical, and divided into many parts. 

2. COROLLA, The compound flower is ra- 
diated. The hermaphrodite florets are many in 
the diſk; the females about ten in the radius. 
The hermaphrodites are tubular, the length of the 

calyx, 


Titles. 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linræan 
Syllem. 
The cha- 
racters 
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calyx, and indented in five parts at the top. The | In the females it conſiſts of a globular germen, 
females are tongue-ſhaped, long, narrow, and have | a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 
three indentures at the extremity. emarginated ſtigma. | 

3. STAmixa of the hermaphrodites conſiſt of 5. PerICarPpluM, There is none. 
five very ſhort, capillary filaments, with a cylin- 6. SEMINA. The hermaphrodites have none. 
drical, tubular anthera, In the females they are ſingle, globular, co- 

4. PisTILLuM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts | loured, and hard. 
of a very ſmall germen, a filiforme ſtyle ſcarcely The receptacle is plane, and naked, 
the length of the ſtamina, and an obſolete ſtigma. 

. ESSSSSASSEINLINERRARDNIERED RARCOHUROR ORR doc ®R O00 RR 
IT M33 CXXV; 
0.7 ‚ 10-6 th 
LL the ſpecies of this genus, except one | 4. Coronopus-leaved Othonna. The ſtalk is Corono- 
already mentioned as an Annual, belong | woody, branching, and grows to four or five feet pus 

to the Green-houſe, and are called, high. The lower leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, leaved, 

8 1. Zulboſe Oſbonna. and entire; but the upper ones are indented on 

Iu 2, Pectinated Orherra. | their edges; they are of a greyiſh colour, and 

3. Alrotanum-leaved Othonna, come out without order. The flowers come out 
4. Coronopas-leaved Othonna. in looſe umbels from the ends of the branches; 
g. Thymel.ca-leaved Otbonna. they are of a yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by 
6. Tree Othonna. oblong, narrow ſeeds, crowned with down. 

Bulboſe, 1. Bulboſe Oihbonna, This ſpecies includes, 5. Thymelea-leaved Othonna. The ſtalks of Thyme. 
a great number of varieties, which differ fo much this plant are tender at firſt, but afterwards be- læa leav- 
in their appcarance, and growth, that a deſcription come woody, divide into ſeveral branches, and ed, 
of any one of them will convey very little idea | grow to about three or four feet high. The 
of the others. I he ſtalks of ſome are herbaceous, | leaves are ſprar- ſnaped, trinervous, entire, thick, 
low, and tender; others are ſhrubby, and grow | ſucculent, of a greyith colour, and comeout without 
upwards of ſix feet high. The leaves of ſome are | order, fitting cloſe, having no footſtalks. The 
broad; others narrow; ſome ſpear-ſhaped, and | flowers come out in ſmall cluſters from the ends of 
entire; others ſpear-ſhaped, and indented. The the branches; they are of a yellow colour, having 
Rowers of all, however, are very beautiful, and ** broad rays, and a full diſk; they appear 
for the moſt part large; they are uſually ſingle, in ucceſſion almoſt from the middle to the end of 
grow on long, ſlender ſootſtalks, and the rays are ſummer; and are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds like 
of a golden-yellow colour; they appear in June, the former ſort. 
and often continue in ſucceſſion until the end of 6. Tree Othonna. The ſtalk of this plant is ,,q Tree 
ſummer ; and the firſt blown flowers are ſucceed- woody, branching, and grows to (ix or eight feet Othonna 
ed by lender, downy ſeeds, which in favourable | high. The leaves are oval, entire, ſmooth on their deſcribed. 
ſeaſons ripen well in our gardens. upper fide, and downy underneath. The flowers 

P.Qinat. 2. Pectinated Othonna. The ſtalk is ſurubby, | come out ſingly from the ends and ſides of the 

et, branching, and grows two or thre? feet high. The | branches; they are of a yellow colour, appear 
Loaves arc pinnati fd, being cut almoſt to the mid- | about the ſame time with the others, and are ſuc- 
rib into a multitude of narrow ſegments, which | ceeded by the like kind of ſeeds. | | 
run almoſt parallel to each other, and reſemble | All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by plant- Culture, 
the teeth of a comb; they are of a hoary white- | ing the flips or cuttings, in any of the ſummer 
neſs, the ſegments are often divided at the ends months, They ſhould be ſet in beds of light, 
into two or three points, the whole leaf is of an | freſh earth; and the beds ſhould be hooped, and 
oblong figure, and they come out without order | the plants covered with mats until they have 
all over the plant. The flowers come out from | taken root. The cuttings mult be duly watered; 
the ends and ſides of the branches on long, downy | and when they are in a growing ſtate, they muſt 
footltalks; the rays are very large, {preacing, and | by degrees be hardened to the open air, and the 
of adeep-yellow colour, but of a ſtrong, diſagree- | mats muſt then be wholly taken off. Early in 
able ſcent; they appear great part of the later | the autumn, or ſooner if they are fit to remove, 
jummer and autumn; and the firſt flowers are | they ſhould be taken up, with a ball of earth to 
ſucceeded by purpliſh-coloured downy ſeeds, | each root, and planted ſeparately in pots. The 
wich, if protected carly enough under glaſſes from pots ſhould then be plunged up to the rims in a 
too much moitture, will ripen in our gardens, ſhady, but well-ſheltered part of the garden, 

2. Alrotauum-leaved Othouna. The ſtalks are | where they may ſtand until the end of October, or 

ns woody, jointed, branching. and grow hardly two longer if the weather is mild, and then be removed 

lea ed, feet high. The leaves are of a thickiſh ſubſtance, | into the Green-houſe with other hardy plants. 
and are beauriſully divided into a multitude of In winter they ſhould have plenty of air, and bur 
narrow ſegments, like thoſe of Southernwood, | little water. In ſummer they ſhould be ſet abroad 
the flowers come out from the ends of the | with Geraniums, and the like kind of Green-houſe 
branches on ſhort tootiialks ; they are of a yellow | plants, among which they will have a pretty ef- 
colour, appear with the former, and are ſucceeded | fet by their leaves, manner of growth, and 
by oblong brown-colourcd ſceds, crowned with | flowering, which often continues throughout the 


dew greateſt part of the ſummer and autumn. 
; 1. Bulboſe 
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Titles. 


3 


1. Bulboſe Othonna is titled, Othonna foliis 
oblongis nudis petiolatis, caule berbaceo, pedunculis 
wnifloris longiſſimis. In the former edition of the 
Species Plantarum it is termed, Othonna foliis 
ovatis integerrimis, caule berbaceo ;, allo, Othonna 
dentata, foliis ovato-cuneiformibus dentatis. Brey- 
nius calls it, Jacobææ affinis plauta tuberoſa capitis 
b. bei; and Burman, Sotidago foliis oblongis den- 
tatis glabris, floribus magnis., It grows naturally 
in Ethiopia. 

2. Pectinated Othonna is titled, Othonna foliis 
pinnatifidis : laciniis linearibus parallelis. Commeline 
calls it, Jacobæa Africana fruteſcens, foliis ab- 
ſintbii umbelliferi incanis; and Plukenet, Jacobæa 


abſinthites, tomentoſis cinerariæ foliis AMthiopica, 


Species. 


Purple 
Owens 
de ſciibed. 


calyce integro ſummis oris dentato. It is a native 
of Æthiopia. 

3. Abrotanum- leaved Othonna is titled, Othonna 
foliis multifido pinnatis lineuribus geniculis villaſis. 


Commeline calls it, Aſteroplatycar pos Africana fru- 
teſcens, crithmi marini folits; and Volkamer, 
Jacobæa Africana fruticans, foliis abrotani J. 
crithmi, major & minor. It grows naturally in 
| Ethiopia. | | 
4. Coronopus-leaved Orhonna is titled, Othonna 
| foliis infimis lauceolatis integerrimis, ſuperioribus 
finuato-dentatis, Commeline calls it, Jacobæa 
Africana fruteſcens, coronopi folio, It inhabits 
Ethiopia. | 

8. Thymelea-leaved Othonna is titled, Othonna 
foliis lanceolatis trinerviis integerrimis, caule ſuſfru- 
ticoſo repente. Ray calls it, After 75 5 Afri- 
canus luteus, foliis thymelze. It grows in Æthiopla. 

6. Tree Othonna is titled, Othonna foliis 


| obovatis integerrimis, caule arboreſcente. 


Dillenius 
calls it, Doria Africana arboreſcens, floribus jin- 


gularibus. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 
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OXALTS, 


1 ſpecies of this genus which will do 
> with common ſhelter in winters are, 
Purple Oxalis. 

Yellow African Oxys. 

. Bulbiferous Oxys. 

Large Yellow Umbelliferous Oxys. 

. Verlicoloured Oxys. 

. Rough-leaved Ethiopian Oxys. 

1. Purple Oxalis. The root is a roundiſh 


© + UW ND = 


bulb, hung with long fibres, and covered with a a 


browniſh coat, The leaves are trifoliate, and 
grow on long, ſlender, red or purple-coloured 
tooiſtalks; the folioles are large, roundiſh, hairy, 
and a little indented at the top. The ſtalks are 


numerous among the leaves, lender, weak, and 


Yellow 
Atrican, 


Bulbi- 
ferous, 


often of a delicate red or purple colour. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the tops of the 
ſtalks ; they are large, and of an elegant purple 
colour; they appear ſo early as January, and con- 
tinue the ſucceſſion of blow through February, 
and frequently great part of March; and are 
ſometimes (tho but rarely) ſucceeded by 
ripe ſceds in our gardens. There is a variety of 
this ſpecies with white, and another with red or 
crimſon flowers. | 

2. Yellow African Oxys. The root is bulbous, 
and hung with long fibres, which ſtrike deep 
into the ground. The leaves are trifoliate, a 
little hairy, of a greyiſh colour underneath, and 
the folioles are divided into. two parts. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, and appear in 


the ſpring. | 
3. Bulbiferous Oxys. The root is a roundiſh 
bulb. The ſtalks are ſlender, bulbiferous, 


branching, and grow to about ſix inches high. 
The leaves are trifoliate, being compoſed of 
three ſmall, roundiſh, heart-ſhaped folioles, grow- 
ing on long lender footſtalks. The flowers 
come out ſingly from the ſides of the ſtalks on 
ſlender footſtalks; they are of a whitiſh purple 
colour, appear in May, continue the ſucceſ- 
ſion for two or three months, and are ſometimes 
luccceded by ripe ſeeds in our gardens. 


| 


CXXVI. 


OXYS, WOOD-SORREL, 


4. Large Yellow Umbelliferous Oxys. The 
root conſiſts of numerous ſmall bulbs or tubers, 
collected into a head, which riſes a little above 
the ground, and ſupports the leaves and fructi- 
fications. The leaves are trifoliate, grow on 
long ſlender footſtalks, and the folioles are moſtly 
divided into two parts. The ſtalks are ſix 
inches long. The flowers are produced in 
umbels from the tops of the ſtalks; they are 
large, and of a deep yellow colour; they appear 
in March, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in our gardens. 

5. Verſicoloured Oxys. 


The ſtalk is branching, and fix or eight inches 
high. The leaves are narrow, and in ſome parts 
grow in whorls, in others are placed alternately 
on the ſtalks, The flowers come out ſingly 
from the ſides of the ſtalks on lender footſtalks; 
their outſide is of a reddiſh colour, but they 
are white within, and their appearance is uſually 
in May and June. | 


are produced ſingly from the ſides of the ſtalks 
on long footſtalks; they are large, and of a 
purple colour, appear in June, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds in September. 


the roots, which ſhould be taken off ſoon after 
they have ripened their ſeeds, and planted in 
pots filled with light freſh earth. They ſhould 
be ſet in a ſhady place until the end of 
October, and then be removed into the Green- 
houſe, or placed under a hotbed frame, for their 
winter lodgings: In winter they muſt have 
plenty of air, and frequent waterings, to preſerve 
the true colour of the leaves, (which will be 
very beautiful at that ſeaſon) as well as enſure 
true beauty to the flowers, ſome of which will 


begin to ſhew themſelves ſoon after — 
n 


Large 
Yebow 


Umbelli. 
ferous, 


The root is bulbous, Verk- 
hung with long fibres, and of a browniſh colour. coloured, 


6. Rough-leaved ZEthiopian Oxys. The root _—_ 
is thick, fleſhy, and full of a viſcous juice. leaved 
| The ſtalks are ſlender, branching, and eight or :bio- 
nine inches high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 527, 
narrow, ſeſſile, rough, and hairy. The flowers deſcribed. 


Theſe ſorts are all propagated by offsets from Culture. 
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Titles. 


Species. 


Narrow- 
leaved, 


Hairy, 


In the ſummer, when the leaves and ſtalks 
decay, the top of the old earth ſhould be taken 
off, and freſh earth added to the pots; and when 
the plants are ſo ſpread as wholly to fill the pots, 
the roots mult be parted, and planted afteſh as 
before. 8 
They are alſo raiſed from ſeeds. Theſe ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe in pots of. light 
rich earth, and ſet in the hae until the end of 
autumn. During winter, they muſt be removed 
under ſhelter in froſts, and in the ſpring muſt 
be plunged into a ſlight hotbed : This will effec- 
tually bring up ſuch ſeeds as have lain dor- 
mant, for many of them will have ſhewn their 
plants in the autumn. During their ſtay in the 
bed, they muſt have much air, and but little 
moilture at a time, tho' the repetition of water- 


ing muſt be frequent; and when the plants are fit 


to remove, they muſt be fer in pots, and ma- 
naged as the offsets, 

1. Purple Oxys is titled, Oxalis ſcapo unifloro, 
foliis ternatis indiviſis ciliatis, In the former 
edition of the Species Plantarum it is termed, 
Oxalis ſcapo unifloro, foliis ternatis, radice bub. 
Breynius calls it, Oxalidi affinis planta bulboſa 
Africana, flore purpureo magno;, Commeline, 
Oxys bulboſa Africana rotundifolia, caulibus & 
floribus purpureis amplis ; and Burman, Oxys bul- 
boſa trifolia hirſuta, flore albo. It grows natu- 
rally in Æthiopia. 

2. Yellow African Oxys is titled, Oxalis ſcapo 
unifloro, foliis ternatis bipartitis, Ray calls it, 
Oxys Africana bulbeſa, floribus amplis luteis, foliis 
minimis hirſutis; and Burman, Oxalis bulboſa, 
anguſtis digitatis folits, flore ſolitario luteo; allo, 
Oxalis Africana bulboſa, folits ſimpliciter deca- 
Phyllis, flore flavo; allo, Oxalis bulboſa, fimplici 
caule ad ſummum folioſo, flore luteo. It grows 
common in Ethiopia. 

3. Bulbiferous Oxys is titled, Oxalis caule ſub- 
ramoſo bulbifero, pedunculis unifloris, foliis paſſim 


veriicillatis foliolis obcerdatis. In the former edi- 
tion of the Species Plantarum it is termed, Oxalis 
Fedunculis unifloris, caule dichotomo, In the 
Hortus Cliffert, it is termed, Oxalis caule bul- 
vifero, Commeline calls it, Oxys bulboſa 
Hibiopica minor, folio cordato, fore ex albido par- 
Ppuraſcente. It grows in Æthiopia. 

4. Large Yellow Umbelliferous Oꝙ is titled, 
Oxalis ſcapo umbellifero, foliis ternatis ſub-bipartiits 
epice ſubtus callofis, Burman calls it, Oxalis bul- 
boſa pentaphylla & bexaphylla, floribus magnis 
lateis & copiofis. It is a native of Ethiopia. 

5. Verſicoloured Oxys is titled, Oxalis caule 
ramoſo, pedunculis unifloris, ſoliis paſſim verticillatis 
linearibus emarginatis apice ſubtus calleſis, In the 
former edition of the Species Plantarum it is 
termed, Oxalis caule fimplici, pedunculo unifloro 
ebbreviato, foliis filifor mibus ſubramaſis. Burman 
calls it, Oxalis bulbeſa trifelia, foliis linearibus 
obtuſis, fore externò rubro, intus allo; alſo, Oxalis 
buiboſa anguſtifolia, caule folioſo, flore rubro. 
Ray names it, Oxys Africana, foliis tenuiſſimis in 
ſummitate caulis; alſo, Oxys bulboſa Africana an- 
guſtifolia, flore rubro objoleto amplo; and Plu- 


kenet, Oxys Africana, foliis tenuiſſimis, fore 
amplo verſicolore. It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia. Go 


6. Kough-leaved Mthiopian Oxys is titled, 
Oxalis caule ramoſo, pedunculis unifloris, foliis ſeſ- 
filibus, foliolts lanceolatis. Van Royen calls it, 
Oxalis caule ramoſo, foliis lineari-lanceolatis ſeſſi- 
libus, floribus lateralibus ſolitariis; Burman, 
Oxalis radice longd fibroſd, caulibus ramoſis, foliis 
ternis anguſtis, forum petiolis longiſſimis; alſo, 
Oxalis bulboſa, foliis anguſtis ternis hirtis, fore 
purpureo;, Ray, Oxys Africans bulboſa, flore pur- 
Pureo, caule folioſo, and Plukenet, Oxys Africana 
hirſuta latioribus foliis, flore magno purpureo , alſo, 
Oxys Africana bulboſa, dorychnii Monſpelienſium 
parvis foliis, floribus purpureis amplis. It grows 
naturally in Æthiopia. 
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CXXVII. 


PASSERINA S PARR OWZ W OR x. 


HIS genus conſiſts of the following ſpecies: 
1. Narrow-leaved Paſſerina, or Sparrow- 

wort. 

Hairy Sparrow- wort. 

Silky Sparrow-wort. 

Dodecandrous Sparrow-wort. 

. Flat-leaved Sparrow- wort. 

Capitated Sparrow-worr. 

. Ciliated Sparrow-wort. 

. One-flowered Sparrow-wort. 


m coy Ga $09 


The ſtalk is woody, ſends out many ſoft, white, 
downy branches from the ſides, and grows to 
be five or ſix feet high. The leaves are very 
narrow, convex, and imbricated four ways. 
The flowers are produced among the leaves at 
the? upper parts of the ſhoots; they are ſmall, 
and of a White colour; appear in June and July, 


but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


2. Hairy Sparrow-wort. The ſtalk is woody, 


ſends out many ſoft downy branches from 
Vor. 11. 


114 


Narrow. leaved Paſſerina, or Sparrow- wort. 


the ſides, and grows to be ſeven or eight 
feet high. The leaves are ſhort, thick, fleſhy, 
ſmooth on the outſide, downy underneath, and 
diſpoſed imbricatim. The flowers come out 
from the upper parts of the branches ; they are 
ſmall, of a white colour, and appear in June 


and July. 


3. Silky Sparrow-wort. The ſtalk is woody, Silky, 

hairy, ſends out many downy branches from the 
ſides, and grows to be five or ſix feet high. 
The leaves are oval, oblong, of a fattin-white 
colour, and very elegant, The flowers are pro- 
duced along the ſides of the upper parts of the 
branches; they are ſmall, and are remarkable 
for having bifurcated filaments; they appear 
about the ſame time with the former, but the 
ſeeds rarely ripen in England. 

4. Dodecandrous Sparrow-wort. The ſtalk is and 
woody, ſoft, branching, and four or five feet Dode- 
high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, <andro08 


acuminared, and placed oppoſite in four direc- Sparrows 


7 : wort 
5 LIONS, deicribed, 
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tions. The flowers are produced from the upper 
parts of the branches; they are dodecandrous, 
and fit cloſe, having no footſtalks; they appear 
about the lame time with the former, but are 
lcldom ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 

5. Flat-leaved Sparrow-wort. The ſtalk is 
woody, branching, and four or five feet high. 
The leaves are oval, plane, ſmooth, and acute. 
The flowers are produced in plenty from the 
tops of the ſhoots ; they are of a purple colour, 
and appear in June and July. 

6. Capitated Sparrow-wort, The ſtalk is 
woody, branching, and three or four feet high. 
The leaves are fpear-ſhaped, harrow, {moot*, 
and are placed alternately, The flowers are col- 
lefted in roundiſh heads or cluſters, growing on 
tootltalis towards the extremicy of the branches; 
they appear in June and July, but are rarely 
ſucceeded by feeds in England. 

7. Ciliated Sparrow-wort. The ſtalk is woody, 
five or fix feet high, and ſends out many branches 
from the ſides, which are naked almoſt their 
whole length. The leaves are ſpear ſnaped, 
oblong, ciliated, and ſtand erect at the extremity 
of the ſhoots, The flowers come out from be- 
tween the leaves at the ends of the branches, 
they are ſmall, and of a white colour, appear in 
June, but are not ſucceeded by leeds in Eng- 
land, 


8. One-flowered Sparrow-wort. 


Flat- 
teavecd, 


Capitated 


Ciliated, 


an! 
_ Oae- 
towvered 


Sparrows : 
wort ing branches from the ſides, and grows to about 


deſcribe, a foot and half high. The leaves are very nar- 
row, of a dark green colour, and are placed 
oppoſite to each other. The flowers are pro- 
duced ſingly from the ends of the branches ; they 
are of a purple colour, and appear about the 
ſame time with the former. | 

All theſe forts are propagated bycuttings in any 
of the ſummer months. 1 hey ſhould be planted 
in pots, filled with light, ſandy, freſh earth; 
and the pots ſhould be placed in form of a bed, 
and ſunk into the ground, in any part of the 
garden, up to the rims, to keep the mould from 
drying too faſt, The beds muſt be then hooped, 
and covered with mats; and this covering muſt 
be continued night! and day until they have 
taken root, when they ſhould be hardened by 
degrees to the open air; and when that is 
effected, the mats ſhould be finally taken off. 
In this ſituation they may remain all ſummer, 
but muſt be conſtantly watered in dry weather, 
and in the beginning of October ſhould be ſer 
under 4 warm wall, where they may remain 
until the end of that month, or longer if the 
weather is mild, and be then taken into ſhelter 
with the hardieſt Green- houſe plants, 

1, The firſt ſpecies is titled, Paſſerina foliis 
linearibus convexis quadrifariam imbricatis, ramis 
tomentoſis. In the Harras Cliffort. it is termed, 
Paſſerina foliis linearibus. Plukenet calls it, 
T hymelea Aithiopica fruticoſa, folits in longum 


The ſtalk is 


Culture, 


Titles. 


woody, ſends out many ſlender, ſmooth, ſpread- 


| 


ſtriatis, ſurculis valde tomentofis ; and Breynius, | 


Thymelza Aihiopica, paſſerinæ foliis, 
naturally in ZEchiopia. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Paſſerina foliis 
carnaſis extus glabris, caulibus tomentoſts. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Thy:aelea tomenioja, foliis ſedi 
minoris ; John Bauhine, S:ſamoides parvum Dale- 
champi; and Cluſius, Sanamunda 3. It grows 
naturally in France, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and 
in the Eaſt, 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Paſſerina felis 
ovatis tomentofis, floralibas quaternis, caule hitſute, 
filamentis bifurcatis. Burman calls it, Thymelea 
ſericea, folits oblongis, floribus tubuleſis anguſti/- 
fimis. It grows naturally in AÆthiopia. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Paſſerina foliis 
lanceolatis glabris acuminatis adpreſſis, floribus do- 
decandris ſeſſilibus, ſtaminibus quatuor inclufcc. 
Burman calls it, Thymelza foliis ot poſitis cruci alis. 
It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Paſſerina foliis 
ovatis glabris acutis, floribus obtuſis. Burman 
calls it, Thymelza foliis planis acutis, coma & 
floribus purpureis. It grows naturally in 
Athiopia. 

6. The ſixth ſpecies is titled, Paſcrina follis 
lanceolato linearibus glabris, floribus capitatis, re- 
ceptaculo incraſſuto. Burman calls it, Thymelea 
foliis linearibus alternis, floribus ex uno petiolo 
1 It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 

ope. 

7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Paſſerina 
foliis lanceolatis ſubciliatis erectis, ramis nudis. 
In the Hortus Clffort. it is termed, Paſſerina 
foliis lanceolatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Thy- 
melza foliis chamelee minoribus birſutis; Burman, 
Taymelæa foliis oblongis acutis ad oras fimbriatis ;, 
and Cluſius, Sanamunda 1. It grows naturally 
in Æthiopia, Spain, and the Eaſt, 

8. The eighth ſpecies is titled, Paſſerina foliis 
oppaſitis linearibus, floribus ſolitariis terminalibus, 
ramis glabris. Burman calls it, Thymelza foliis 
triquetris cruciatim oppoſitis, flore ſericeo z allo, 
Thymelza rameſa, linearibus foliis anguſtis, flore 
ſolitario. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

Paſſerina is of the claſs and order Ofandria Ciat rd 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyYx. There 1s none. 
2. CoroOLLa is one withering petal; the tube gf 
is cylindrical, ſlender, and ſwelling below the The cba. 
middle; the limb is divided into four oval, ob- Qs. 
tuſe, concave, ſpreading ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are eight ſetaceous filaments 
the length of the limb, and placed on the tip of 
the tube, having nearly oval, ere& antheræ. 

4. PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of an oval germen 
within the tube of the corolla, and a filiforn e 
ſtyle (growing on one fide of the top of the 
germen, and the length of the tube), crowned 
by a capitated hiſpid ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is Coriaceous, oval, and 
contains one cell. 


6. SEMEN. The feed is ſingle, oval, and 
pointed at each end. 


It grows 


order in 
the Lia. 
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Vatieties. 


Varieti:s 
deſcribed. 


Kpecies. 
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CXXVIII. 


PERIPLOCH VIRGINIA N SILE: 


"La is one ſpecies of this genus proper 
for the Green-houſe, called, African Pe- 
riploca. 

It admits of ſeveral varieties, which have been 
titled as diſtinct ſpecies by old Botaniſts. The 
moſt material ones are uſually called. 

African Hoary Peri winkle-leaved Climbing 
Dogs: bane. 

African Hoary Money-wort-leaved Climbing 
Dogs-bane. 

Smooth-ſtalked African Climbing Dogs bane. 
Sinuated-leaved African Climbing Dogs- 
bane. 

African Hoary Periwinkle-leaved Climbing 
Dogs-bane. The ſtalks of this plant are ſlender, 
branching, hairy, wind about each other, or 
whatever is near them, to the height of about a 
yard. The leaves are oval, hairy, and grow by 
pairs on very ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced from the ſides of the ſtalks in ſmall 
cluſters; they are of a chocolate colour, and 
are finely ſcented; they appear in June, July, 
Auguſt, and September, but are not ſucceeded by 
leeds in England. | 

African Hoary Money-wort-leaved Climbing 
Dogs-bane. This plant riſes, if ſupported, by its 
twining, hairy, ſlender ſtalk to about five feet 
high. The leaves are nearly heart-ſhaped, of a 
lucid-green colour on their upper ſide, hoary un- 
derneath, and grow by pairs on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers come out in ſmall cluſters from the 
ſides of the ſtalks; they are of a kind of choco- 
late colour, and very ſweet; they appear in July 
and Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. 

Smooth-ſtalked African Climbing Dogs-bane. 
The ſtalks of this plant are ſlender, ſmooth, twin- 
ing, and grow to about a yard long. The leaves 
are oval, imooth, and grow by pairs on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out in cluſters from the 
ſides of the ſtalks ; they are of a purpliſh colour, 
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not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

Sinuated-leaved Climbing African Dogs- bane. 
The ſlalks are ſlender, have the ſame twining pro- 

rty with the others, but will grow to a greater 
ength. The leaves are plane, ſinuated, and grow 
on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out in 
ſmall cluſters from the ſides of the ſtalks ; they are 
of a pale-green colour, and in their native coun- 
tries are ſucceeded by large, ſmooth, green folli- 
cules full of ſeeds. 

All theſe varicties are pretty permanent from 
ſeeds, by which they may be propagated. Theſe 
muſt be procured from the countries where they 
ripen, and mult be ſown in the ſpring, in pots 
filled with light, freſh earth. They niuſt then bz 
plunged into an hotbed ; and when the plants are 
tit to remove, each ſhould be ſet in its own ſepa- 
rate pot. They ſhould next be ſet in a ſecond 
hotbed, watered, ſhaded at firſt, and by the mid- 
dle of June ſhould be hardened to the open air, 
After this they may be ſet abroad in a ſhady 
place, and in the end of autumn they muſt be 
removed into the Green-houſe with the hardieſt 
of the plants, and be treated like them. 

They are alſo propagated by layers. The 
young ſhoots, being laid in the ſpring, will have 
ſtruck good root before the end of ſummer, In 
the autumn they may be taken off, planted in ſe- 
parate pots, and afterwards be managed like other 
hardy Green-houſe plants. 

This ſpecies is titled, Periploca caule _—_ 
In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Cynanchum caule vo- 
lubili ramoſo, foliis ſubovatis cum acumine. Com- 
meline calls it, Apocynum ſcandens Africanum, vince 


pervince foliis ſubincanum; Plukenet, Apocynum 


caule 
hirſuto; Moriſon, Apocynum Indicum minus, num- 
and Burman, Cynanchum foliis 


ſcandens Africanum, convolvuli minoris folio 
mulariæ foliis; 


planis ſinuatis, flore pallide viridi, fructu craſſo gla- 
bro viridi. It is a native of Africa. | 


CXXIX. 


PHYLICA, BASTARD ALATERNUS. 


"PT HE following ſpecies compoſe this genus: 


1. Heath Phylica. 

2, Plumoſe Phylica. 

3. Radiated Phylica. 

4. Cordated Phylica. 

5. Dioecious Phylica. 

6. Box-leaved Phylica. h 

1. Heath Phylica., The ſtalk is woody, di- 
vides into many ſlender, ſpreading branches, and 


the ſhrub grows to about a yard high. The 


leaves are like thoſe of our Heath; are ſhort, nar- 
row, acute, of a dark-green colour, fir cloſe, and 
grow in whorls round the branches, The flowers 
are produced in cluſters from the ends of the 
branches; they are of a white colour, ſurrounded 
with numerous green leaves; they appear in the 
autumn, and often continue in ſucceſſion all win- 
ter, but are not ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in our 
gardens. 


2. Plumoſe Phylica, The ſtalk is woody, up- 
| ; right, 


Culture- 
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right, firm, divides into many - branches, and 
grows to about a yard high The leaves are nar 

row, aw]-ſhaped, of a ſtrong- green colour on the 
upper ſide, hoary underncath, and grow alter- 
nately on every ſide of the branches. The flowers 
are produced from the ends of the branches in 
hairy, downy heads; they are of a white colour, 
appear in the autumn, and frequently continue in 
ſucceiſion all winter, but are not ſuccecded by 
ſceds in this country. 

3. Radiated Phy/ica. The ſtalk is woody, 
branching, hairy, and grows to about three feet 
high. The leaves are narrow, triangular, and 
thinly beſtowed on the branches, The flowers 
are produced in ſmall cluſters from the branches, 
and appear about the ſame time with the former. 

4. Cordated Phylica, The ſtalk is woody, up- 
right, firm, and grows to four or five feet high. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, ſmooth, and 
ſpreading. The flowers are ſmall, of a whitiſh 
colour, and appear great part of the winter. 

5. Dioecious Picea. The ſtalk is woody, 
branching, and grows to four or five feet high. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, firm, and 
grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are collect- 
ed in ſmall heads, at the ends of the branches; 
they are dioecious, and appear moſt part of the 
winter. 

6. Box-leaved Phylica, The ſtalk is woody, 
ere, branching, and grows to five or ix feet 
high. The leaves are oval, firm, ſmooth on their 
upper ſide, but downy underneath, and grow 
on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out 
in ſmall heads from the ends of the branches; they 
are of a greeniſh colour; they appear in the au- 
tumn, and continue to ſhew themſelves great part 
of the winter. 

All theſe are propagated by planting the ſlips, 
or cuttings, in the ſpring, or any of the ſummer 
months; though the beſt time is the latter end 
of July, or the early part of Auguſt. At that 
ſeaſon they muſt be fer in pots filled with good, 
light, garden mould ; be placed in a ſhady part 
ot the ber z and if they are duly watered, 
they will ſoon ſtrike root. When they have com- 
menced a growing ſtate, they muſt be brought by 
degrees nearer the windows, and muſt then be 
gradually inured to the open air. When this 1s 
effected, they muſt be ſet abroad in ſome warm, 
well-ſheltered place, where they may remain until 
the end of October, or longer if the weather is 
mild, and then be taken into ſhelter with the 
hardy kinds of Green-houſe plants. As theſe 
plants require protection only from froſts, they 
muſt have abundance of free air all winter, eſpe- 
cially in mild weather; fo that their ſtation in the 
Green-houſe ſhould be ſuch as is beſt adapted to 
thoſe conveniences. 

If the cuttings are planted in the fpring, which 
is a good ſeaſon for the purpoſe, they ſhould be 


plun zed into a hotbed; and if they are duly wa- 
tered, and kept ſhaded, they will toon ſtrike root. 
After this the covering ſhould be taken off, they 
ſhould be hardened by degrees to the open air, 
then be ſet abroad in ſome well-ſheltered place to 
remain all ſummer, and in the end of autumn be 
taken into the Green- houſe, as the others. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Phylica foliixline- 
aribus verticillatis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is terme d, 
Phylica foliis ovato-linearibus. Commeline calls it, 
Alaternoides Africana, erice foliis, floribus albican- 
tibus & muſcaſis. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Phylica fo- 


lirs lineari-ſubulatis : ſummis hirſutis. Commeline 
calls it, Alaternoides Africana, Foſmarini laticre & 
pilefiore folio, Plukenet, Chamelea Africana tri. 
coccos & tetracoccos taxifolia, villoſa cæſarie coro- 
nal; and Burman, Chamelea foliis anguſtis ſubtus 
incanis, floribus capitatis muſcaſis. It grows na- 
turally in Æthiopia. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Phylica foliis 
lincariùus triquetris ſparſis, caule piloſo, bratteis 
apice glabris coloratiſque. Plukenet calls it, Chry- 
ſanthemum ericcides coronatum. It grows naturally 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

4 The fourth ſpecies is titled, Phylica fc/iis 
coraatu-ovatis patentibus, caule prolifero. Comme- 
line calls it, Alaternoides Africana chamæmepſpilio 
foro, It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Phylica follis cor- 
datis, floribus dioicis. It grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope. | 

6. The ſixth ſpecies is titled, Phy/ica foliis ova- 
tis ſparſis terniſque, ſubtus tomentaſis. Burman 
calls it, Chamelea folio ſubrotundo ſubtus incano, 
floribus in capitulum collechis; and Herman, Chame- 
lea Africana, foliis ſubrotundis. It grows naturally 
in ÆAthiopia. 

Phylica is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 

1. Cal xx. The flowers are ſituated in one 
common receptacle, and the calyx of each is a 
monophyllous, turbinated, permanent perian- 
thium, hairy at the mouth, and cut into five ſeg- 
ments. ; 

2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five acuminated ſqua- 
mulæ, each being ſituated at the baſe of every 
diviſion of the calyx, and they converge inwards. 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of five very ſmall fila- 
ments, inſerted under the ſquamulæ, having 
ſimple antheræ. 

4. PiSTILLUM is compoſed of a germen ſituat- 
ed in the bottom of the corolla, a ſimple ſtyle, 
and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PeRICARPLUM is a roundiſh, trilobed cap- 
ſule, formed of three valves, and containing three 
cells. 


6. SEMINAa. The ſeeds are ſingle, roundiſh, 


gibbous on one fide, and angular on the other. 
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The plant 


C H A P. Cxxx. 


PHYLLIS, BASTARD HAREs EAR. 


F this genus is a well-known ſpecies, called, 
O Baſtard Hare's Ear, or Simpla Nobla of the 
Canaries. 

The ſtalk of this plant is ligneous, thick, ſoft, 


deſcribed. jointed, branching near the top, and grows to 


Culture. 


Species. 


Somniſe- 
tous 


and 
Flexuoſe 
inter 


erry 
deſcribed. 


about a yard high. The leaves are large, ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed at each end, of a ſhining green 
colour on their upper ſide, but pale and veined 
underneath, and they fit cloſe, having no foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced-at the ends of 
the branches, in looſe panicles ; they are of a 
greeniſh colour, inclining to a dark-brown or 
purple colour; they appear in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 

This is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a 
flight hotbed, in the ſpring. When the plants 
are about three inches high, they muſt be ſer ſe- 
parately in pots filled with good garden mould 
and if all danger from froſt is over, the pots may 
be ſet in the open garden, in a ſhady place. They 
muſt be duly watered ; and when they have com- 
menced a good growing ſtate, they may be 
placed, among other tender yo plants, in any 
part of the garden that is allotted for them. All 
fummer they muſt be duly watered, and at the 
end of autumn muſt be taken into ſhelter with the 
laſt and hardieſt kinds of Green-houſe plants, for 
they require only protection from froſt, The 
fummer following they will flower, and perfect 
their ſeeds. If there are plenty of plants, a 
ſhare of them may be turned out of the pots, and 


— 


ä 


| 


planted among the Biennials, in the open ground ; 
ſuch plants will be ſtronger, the leaves larger, 
and more beautiful than thoſe that are confined in 
pots. It is obſervable, that this ſpecies is of no 
long duration; which ſhould admoniſh us to ga- 
ther ſeeds at proper intervals, to keep up the ſuc- 
ceſſion. 
This ſpecies is titled, Phyllis ſtipulis dentatis. Titles. 


In the Hort. Cliff. it is ſimply named, Phyllis. 


Lillenius calls it, Valerianella Canarienſis fruteſcens, 
Simpla Nobla didda; and Walther, Bupleuroides 
gue arbor umbellifera, It grows naturally in the 
Canaries. x 

Phyllis is of the claſs and order Pentandria Digy- on * 
nia; and the characters are, * * 15 

1. CarLvyx is a ſmall, two leaved, obſolete pe- Linnzan 
rianthium, ſituated above the germen. Syſtem. 
2. CoROLLA is compoſed of five ſpear-ſhaped, 
obtuſe, revoluted petals, ſlightly connected at 
their baſe. 

3. STAMINA are five flaccid, capillary filaments 
ſhorter than the corolla, having ſimple, oblong 
anther, | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the calyx, and has no ſtyle, but two awl- 
ſhaped, downy, reflexed ſtigmas. 

5. PertcarPium. There is none. The fruit 
is turbinated, oblong, angular, and obtuſe. 

6. SEMINA. The feeds are two, parallel, con- 
vex and angular on one ſide, plane on the other, 
and broadeſt at the top. 


racters. 
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PHYSALIS ALX EK EN OI, or WINTER 
CG H R R N F. 


N the Green-houſe muſt be ſituated, 
1. Somniterous Winter Cherry. 
2. Flexuoſe Winter Cherry. 
1. Somniferous Winter Cherry. The ftalk 1s 
woody, branching, grows to three or four feet 


high, and the young ſhoots are erect, and are 


covered with a woolly, downy bark. The leaves 
are oval, ſpear4haped, entire, downy, and grow 
on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out in 
cluſters from the ſides of the branches, ſitting 
cloſe; they are ſmall, and of a greeniſh-white 
colour; they appear in June and July, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall red berries, which ripen in 
the autumn. 

2. Flexuoſe Winter Cherry. The ftalk is 
woody, grows to four or five feet high, and ſends 
_ 1 long, flexuoſe branches, covered with 

OL. il, 
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a grey or whitiſh bark. The leaves are oval, ob- 
long, have none or very ſhort footſtalks, and 
ſometimes grow oppoſite, ſometimes by threes, 
round the branches. The flowers come out in 
cluſters, though but ſparingly, from the ſides of the 
branches; they are ſmall, and of a greeniſh- yel- 
low colour; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and are ſucceeded by round purpliſh berries, 
which in warm ſeaſons ripen in the autumn. 
Theſe plants are beſt raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a flight hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants Culture. 
grow to be about four or five inches high, each 
ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, plunged into a 
freſh hotbed, and watered and ſhaded until it has 
taken root. When they are in a good growing 
ſtate, they muſt be uſed to the open air by degrees: 
* they are thoroughly hardened, they ſhould 
A be 
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be ſet in ſome warm part of the garden, where ſalis caule fruticoſo, ramis rectis, floribus confertis. 
they may remain until October, and then be re- In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Phyſalis caule fru- 
moved into the Green-houſe. As the ſecond fort | zicofo tereti, foliis ovatis integerrimis, floribus con- 
is the moſt tender, it muſt be taken carly into the | fertis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Solanum ſomnife. 
Houſe, and have the warmeſt place aſſigned it; | rum verticillatum; and Cluſius, Solanum /omnife- 
the other ſhould be ſtationed with the hardieſt rum. It grows naturally in Mexico, Crete, and 
Green-houſe plants; and both of them ſhould | Spain. EY 
have but little water in winter. Every ſummer | 2. Flexuoſe Winter Cherry is titled, Phy/a/;; 
they ſhould be ſet abroad with plants of the like | caule fruticoſo, ramis flexuoſis, floribus contert:s, 
degree of tenderneſs, reſume their place in the | Ray calls it, Baccifera Indica, floribus ad foliorum 
autumn, and be managed accordingly. exortus, fructu ſulcato decopyrens, It grows na- 
Titles. . 4, Somniferous Winter Cherry is titled, Phy- turally in India. = | 
SES SLED OOONESNGEED CDRS FE CEN ESSE 09000 + 
SG HAP. CXXXII. 
PISTACT A The MA8STICH..TKE E. 
OF this genus is that well-known plant of our Theſe plants are raiſed from ſeeds, which often 
Green-houſes, called, Lentiſcus, or Maſtich | lie in the ground two years before they come up, Culture. 
Tree. | . They ſhould be ſown in pots or boxes; and in the 
This admits of three varieties, called, | | ſpring after they are ſown, the pots ſhould be 
Varieties, The Common Lentiſcus, or Maſtich Tree, | plunged into a flight hotbed, to facilitate the 
The Narrow-leaved Lentiſcus. growth of the ſeeds. When the plants are fit to 
The Maſtich Tree of Chio. remove, each ſhould have a ſeparate pot ; they 
Varieties The Common Lentiſcus grows to about fifteen | ſhould then be well-watered, and ſet up to the 
deſcribed, feet high. The main ſtem is greyiſh, but the | rims in the mould in a ſhady part of the garden. 


bark on the younger branches is of a reddiſh- 
brown colour. The leaves are abruptly pinnated, 
being compoſed of about four pair of ſpear- 
ſhaped folioies, without any odd one ; they are of 
a bright-green colour; the midribs have borders 
or wings running the whole length, and they con- 
tinue all the year. The male flowers are looſe, 

en-coloured katkins, which come out from 
the. ſides of the branches in May, and ſoon fall off. 
The female flowers are produced in cluſters from 
the ſides of the branches, and are ſucceeded 


by ſmall berries, which are at firſt green, but af- 


terwards of a deep-black colour when ripe. 

The Narrow-leaved Lentiſcùs differs only from 
the former in that the folioles are narrower, more 
in number on the midrib, and of a paler-green 


colour. The flowers and fruit are produced ex- 


actly alike; and the berries are nearly of the ſame 
ſize. | 
Maſtich Tree of Chio. The bark of this plant 
is brown. The leaves are larger than the other 
ſorts, and terminated by an odd toliole. The pinnæ 
are about two or three pair, beſides the odd one, 
and often turn brown in the autumn. The flowers 
and fruit are produced in the ſame manner as the 
others. This is of a more tender nature 
than the other ſorts; is permanent from ſeeds ; 
and is the fort from which the true Maſtich of the 
ſhops is collected. 


Here the two firſt forts may remain until the 
approach of winter, and then be removed into the 
Green-houſe with the hardieſt plants of that na- 
ture; but the laſt ſort ſhould be taken in earlier, 
and ranked with thoſe of a more tender nature. 
They are alſo eaſily raiſed by layers. This 
ſhould be performed on the young ſhoots; which 
if laid in the ground, by the common practice of 
layering, in the ſpring, will have ſtruck good 
root by the autumn tollowing, when each layer 
ſhould be taken up, and ſet in its own ſeparate por. 
From time to time they mult be ſhifted into larger 
pots, as often as they, by their encreaſe in ſize, ſhall 
require it; and finally into tubs. The common 
ſorts ſhould be brought into the Houſe. among 
the lateſt plants in the autumn, and ſhould be ſet 
abroad among the earlieſt in the ſpring, for they 
are very hardy. When there are plenty of plants, a 
ſhare may be ſet in the open ground, if the ſoil be 
naturally dry and warm, in a well- ſheltered part of 
the Evergreen Shrubbery ; and there will be a 
great chance of their living, and cauſing ſweet and 
unexpected variety in' thole places for many years. 
Lentiſcus, or the Maſtich Tree, is titled, Piſta- 
chia ſoliis abrupte pinnatis, foliolis lanceolatis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Lentiſcus vulgaris; and Clu- 
ſius, Lentiſcus. It grows naturally in Spain, Por- 


| tugal, Italy, and Paleſtine, 
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OF this genus there are the following ſpecies, 
| _ de awed Milk-wort. 

2. Narrow-leaved Ethiopian Milk-wort. 

3. Chineſe Milk-wort. 

4. Heath-leaved Æthiopian Milk- wort. 

5. Prickly Ethiopian Milk-wort. 

1. Myrtle-leaved Milk-wort. The ſtalk is 
woody, ſmooth, branching near the top, and 
grows to be four or five feet high. The leaves 
are oblong, obtuſely pointed, ſmooth, of a bright 
green colour, and fit cloſe to the branches, having 
no footſtalks. The flowers are produced from the 
ends of the branches; they are large, and the 
wings are finely expanded; they are white on 
their out- ſides, and of a bright purple colour 
within; they ſhow themſclves early in the ſum- 


mer, and frequently continue in ſucceſſion until 
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the autumn. wh 

2. Narrow-leaved Æthiopian Milk-wort. The 
ſtalks are ligneous, undivided, and grow to two 
or three feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
narrow, and ſit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers 
come out from the ends and ſides of the upper 
parts of the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes; they are of a 
purple colour, and ſhow themlelves great part of 
the ſummer. | 

There is a variety of this plant with branching 
ſtalks, and flowers growing in kind of umbels. 
There are alſo the Small White, and the Small 
Purple-flowered varieties. 

3. Chineſe Milk-wort. The ſtalks of this plant 
are ligneous, ſlender, grow to about a foot long, 
and unleſs ſupported lie on the ground. The 
leaves are oval, entire, obtuſely pointed, and grow 
on very ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out 
from the ſides of the ſtalks in ſhort, looſe ſpikes; 
they are of a greeniſh colour, and appear chiefly 
in 5 and Auguſt. 

4. Heath - leaved Ethiopian Milk-wort. The 
ſtalks are woody, branching, and grow to five or 
ſix feet high. The leaves are narrow, prickly- 
pointed, and fit cloſe ro the branches. The 
flowers come out from the ſides of the young 
branches almoſt their whole length; they are 
ſmall, of a purple colour, and ſhow themſelves 
great part of the ſummer. 

5. Prickly Æthiopian Milk-wort. The ſtalk 
is round, firm, branching, and armed with thorns. 
The leaves are of an oval figure, and terminate in 
a ſharp, prickly point. The flowers come out 
from the ſides of the branches like the preceding 
ſort; they appear in July, and continue in ſuc- 
ceſſion until the end of Auguſt. . 

Theſe plants frequently ripen their feeds in 
England ; but when they do not, the ſeeds muſt 
be procured from abroad, for that is the beſt way 
of propagating thoſe plants. 


The feeds muſt be ſown as ſoon as poſſible in 


pors filled with light, ſandy, loamy earth. In the 
ſpring the pots muſt be plunged into a hotbed to 
bring them up. When they appear, they muſt 
have air as the weather will permit, to prevent 
their drawing weak; and when they are about four 
inches high, each ſhould be ſer in a ſeparate pot 
filled with the like kind of light earth. They muſt 
then be plunged into a ſecond hotbed ; but this 


— 
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pinoſo, foliis ova libus mucronatis. 
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CxxxIII. 


MIL EW OR x. 


ſhould be a very temperate one, for a ſliglit de- 
gree of warmth will be ſufficient to cauſe them to 

rike freſh root. Shade muſt be afforded them 
at firſt, and watering in ſmall quanrities at a time 


||. muſt be repeated as often as there ſhall be occa- 
ſion. When the plants are in a growing ſtate, - 


which will probably be in June, they ſhould be har- 
dened by degrees to the air. When this is effected, 
they ſhould be ſet abroad in a warm, well-ſhel- 
tered place, for their ſummer ſituation; and about 
the end of October they ſhould be removed into 
the Green-houſe for their winter- lodgings; ex- 
cept the third fort, which ought to be taken into 
the Houſe the beginning of that month. Every 
ſummer they ſhould be ſet abroad with the ſecond 
let of plants, and houſed again in the autumn ac- 
cordingly. The third ſpecies is the moſt tender of 
all theſe forts, and mult have the treatment of the 
tendereſt Green-houſe plants. 5 

1. Myrtle-leaved Milkwort is titled; Polygala flo- 


ribus criſtatis carind lunulatd, caule fruticoſo, foliis ob- Titles. 


longis obtuſis. Inthe Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Polygala 

foliis lanceolatis obtufis, caule fruteſcente. Comme- 
line calls it, Polygala arborea myrtifolia, floribus al- 
bis : intus purpureis; Plukenet, Polygala arborea 
myrtilli ſubrotundss foliis, fructu mag no 1 ordylii; and 
Burman, Pelygala fruteſcens, foliis oblongis glabris, 
fore purpureo. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

2. Narrow-leaved Xthiopian Milk wort is titled, 
Polygala floribus criſtatis racemeſis, trafeolis triphyl- 
lis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis, caule ſuffruticoſo. In 
the Amen. Acad. it is termed, Polygala floribus 
criſtatis racemaſis, carind criſtis longiore, caule ſuf- 
fruticoſo, feliis lineari-lanceolatis; alſo, Polygala 
floribus criſtatis racemoſis : carind criſtis breviore, 
caule ſuffruticoſo, foliis lineari- ſubulatis; alſo, Po- 
lygala floribus criſtatis alternis, caule erecio ſuffruti- 
coſo ramoſo, foliis linearibus obtuſis ſcabris, In the 
Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Polygala foliis lincari: ſu- 
bulatis. Plukenet calls it, Polygala Africana gla- 
bra, florum galed binis criſtis fimbriatis ornatd, ex 
involucro mag no dipetalo erumpente; alſo, Polygala 
Aubiopica, anguſtis birſutis foliis, flore obſolete pur- 
pureo ; Ray, Polygala fruteſcens anguſtifolia ramo- 
ſa, floribus in ſummitate velut umbellatis z Burman, 
Polygala foliis linearibus acutis, flore purpureo mi- 
nore; allo, Polygala folio lineari-obiuſo, flore al- 
bente minimo. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. . 

3. Chineſe Milk-wort is titled, Pelygala floribus 
imberbibus ſpicatis axillaribus, caulibus ſubfruticaſis, 
foliis avalibus. Brown calls it, Polygala arborea, 
feliis lanceolato-ovatis, capſulis compreſſis bilobis ul- 
tra medietatem diviſis. It grows naturally in India. 

4. Heath-leaved Ethiopian Milk- wort is titled, 
Polygala floribus imberbibus lateralibus, caule ar- 
boreſcente, foliis triguetris mucronato-ſpinaſis. In 
the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Heiſteria. Comme- 
line calls it, Spartium Africanum fruteſcens erice fo- 
lio; and Plukenet, Thymbra Capenſis nepetæ T he- 
ophraſti foliis aculeatis, fore parvo purpures. It 
grov's naturally in Æthiopia. 

5. Prickly Athiopian Milk- wort is titled, Po- 
lygala floribus imberbibus lateralibus, caule arloreo 

It grows natu- 


r ally in Æthiopia. 
CHAP. 
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The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


The plant 
deſcnbed . 
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N many Green-houſes is found a ſpecies of 
this genus, called, the Cape Purflane. 


It hath a ſmall, ſhrubby ſtalk, which ſeldom 
riſes to more than half a foot in height. The 
leaves are oval, gibbous, a little pointed, and 
ſucculent; The flowers are produced from the 
tops of the ſtalks, five or ſix growing together 
on one common, flender footſtalk ; their colour 
is red; they will be in blow in July; but they 
ſeldom ripen their ſeeds in our gardens. 


This plant is eaſily propagated by planting the 
cuttings in any of the ſummer months. The cut- 
tings ſhould lie, after being taken from the plants, 
two or three days, for the wounded parts to heal; 
after that, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate ſmall pot 
filled with light, ſandy earth, and the pots ſhould 
be immediately plunged up to the rims in the com- 
mon garden mould. At this time a ſmall water- 
ing may be given them, which ought not after- 
wards to be repeated above once a week, if the 


| weather proves dry; if very wet weather hay pens, 


CXXXIV. 


PURS-L A NE. 


they ſhould be ſcreened from it, but they ſhould 
always feel the benefit of moderate ſhowers. In 
the heat of the day they muſt be ſhaded for 
the firſt five or ſix weeks after being planted, hy 
which time they will be well rooted, and the 
trouble of ſhading them will be ' unneceſſary. 


With no other management they may remain 


until the autumn, when they ſhould be removed 
into the Green-houſe with other tender ſucculent 
lants, | | nts _ 
; This ſpecies is titled, Portulaca foliis ovetis 
gibbis pedunculo multifloro, caule fruticofo. In the 
Hortus Upſel. it is termed, Anacampſeros - foliis 
ovatis convexis acutiuſculis; in the Hort. Cliffort. 
Anacampſeros foliis atuminatis. Dillenius calls it, 
Telepbiaſtrum folio globoſo , Commeline, Portulaca 
Africana ſempervir ens, fore rubicundo ;, and Bur- 
man, Oxalis affinis planta apbylla mammillaris. Ic 


grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
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p OTE RIU M. GARDEN BURNET. 


F\HERE. is a ſhrubby ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Prickly or Evergreen Burnet. 

This plant grows to about a yard high, and 

divides into ſeveral flender branches, which are 

armed with ſharp, branching thorns. The leaves 


are pinnated, each being compoſed of fix or ſeven 


Culture, 


pair of lobes, beſides the odd one with which they 
are terminated. The lobes are ſmall, of a firm 
ſubſtance, a ſhining green colour, and remain all 
the year, The flowers terminate the branches in 
ſmall ſpikes; they are of a greeniſh colour, and 
ſhew themſelves through the months of June, 
July, Auguſt, and September; and in the autumn 

ood ſeeds may be collected from the firſt-blown 

owers. 

It is propagated by planting the ſlips or cuttin 
in any 4 the ln mmer — pots, which ſhould 
be removed into the Green-houſe, and placed 


where no ſun can come at them; then let them be 


duly watered, and in a little time they will ſtrike 
root. As ſoon as this is effected, they ſhould be 
removed into a ſhady part of the garden, plunging 
the pots up to the rims in the common moul1 ; 
here they may remain until October, when they 
ſhould be removed into the Green-houſe, placing 
them where they may enjoy as much free air as 
poſſible. | 

The cuttings or flips alſo may be planted at 
firſt in a ſhady border; and if duly watered, many 
of them will ſtrike root, which in the autumn may 
be taken up with a ball of mould to each root, 
then planted in pots, and afterwards removed into 
the Green-houſe as the others, 

This ſpecies is titled, Poterium ſpinis ramo/is. 
Moriſon calls it, Pimpinella ſpinoſa; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Poterio affinis, folits pimpinelle ſpinoſa; and 
Cluſius, Stebe legitima Dioſcoridis, It grows na- 
turally in Crete, Lebanon, &c. 


CHAP. 
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PRASIUM SHRUBBY HEDGE NET TL E. 


F this genus there are, | Theſe plants may alſo be encreaſed by cut- 

1. The Greater Italian Shrubby Hedge | tings. Place theſe in pots in April, and plunge 

species. Nettle. them up to the rims in a gentle hot-bed ; water 
2. The Smaller Shrubby Hedge Nettle. and ſhade them until they have taken root, and 


-—” 


Greater 1. Greater Italian Shrubby Hedge Nettle. } afterwards plunge them up to the rims in the 
lralion This plant riſes with a woody, whitiſh, branch- | kitchen garden-mould ; where having remained 
Shruby ing ſtalk to the height of about a yard. The | until the beginning of winter, they ſhould be 
leaves are oblong, oval, ſerrated, and continue | removed into the Green-houſe, like the ſeedling 
green all the winter, The flowers are produced | plants. 
trom the wings of the leaves in whorls round | 1, The Greater Italian Shrubby Hedge Nettle Titles: 
the ſtalks; they are moderately large, and of | is titled, Praſum foliis ovato-oblongis ſerratis. Zann x 
a white colour, having ſometimes a few ftreaks | calls it, Lamium arboreum perenne Creticum; Mo- 
of yellow; they appear in June and July, and rifon, Melifſa fruticoſa Cretica ſempervirens, teucrii 
ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. facie, flere albo; and Barrelier, Teucrium fruticans, 
F 2, Smaller Shrubby Hedge Nettle. This plant | amplo & albo flore, ITtalicum. It grows naturally 
Smaller grows to near a yard high. The ſtalk is woody, | in Italy, Sicily, and Spain. 
Shrubby branching, and covered with a white bark. The 2. Smaller Shrubby Hedge Nettle is, Praſium 
Hedge Jeaves are oval, doubly crenated, of a ſhining- | foliis ovatis, crend utringue duplici. Cupani calls 
= + green colour, and continue all winter. The | it, Lamium fruticans, teucrii folio lucido, calyce & 
flowers are produced in whorls from the wings | flore magno candido © tantilld purpured varie notato. 


of the leaves; their colour is white, with ſome | It grows naturally in Sicily. 

ſpots of purple; they come out in June and Praſium is of the daft and order Didynamia Claſs 

July, and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. | Cymnoſpermia ;, and the characters are, 38 
Culture, _ heſe plants are beſt raiſed from the ſeeds, 1. CAL vx is a monophyllous, campanulated, Iinræan 


Sow them on a moderate hotbed in the ſpring, | turbinated, erect, bilabiated perianthium. The Sytem. 
and. they will ſoon come up. The bed muſt be | upper-lip is the broadeſt, and cut into three The cha» 
hooped, and the plante covered only in evenings. | acute ſegments. The lower-lip, which is rather racters, 
Water them frequently, keep them clean from | the ſmalleſt, is cut into two ſegments. 

weeds, and about July they will be fit for tranſ- 2. CorOLLA is a ringent petal, The upper- 
planting. Let each be put into a ſmall pot filled | lip is erect, oval, concave, and lightly indented. 

with light, freſh earth; water them well, place | The lower-lip is broad, erect, and cut into three 

the pots up to the rims in the common mould, | ſegments, the middle one being the largeſt. 

and there let them remain until the beginning of 3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments 
winter, when they ſhould be removed into the | under the upper-lip, with obtong, lateral an- 
Green-houſe. In the ſpring, ſome of them may | there. - 

be placed among low Evergreen in the wilder- 4. Pi1sTiLLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 

neſs, if the ſoil be dry and warm,; otherwiſe it | a filiforme ſty!e the length and ſituation of the 

will be in vain to attempt ſetting them abroad, | ſtamina, and a bifid acute ſtigma, 


for a moderate froſt will kill them. The reſt may 5. PERICarPIUM conſiſts of four roundiſh, uni- 
be placed with the hardy Green-houſe plants, to | locular berries. 
be houſed in November, 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, and roundiſh. 
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P ROT E A, The SILVER-TREE. 


HERE are, in fact, only two diſtinct ſpecies | beauty when properly ſtationed in the light, that 

at preſent of this genus, though both of | they alone are ſufficient to conſtitute this a ſhrub 

them admit of numerous varieties. of the firſt value and reſpect. The flowers are 

FW 1. Silvery Protea, or Changing Tree. collected in ſmall conical heads at the upper 

* 2, Coniferous Protea. parts of the branches, but are ſmall, and 

Silrery 1. Silvery Protea, or Changing Tree. The | inconſiderable; they rarely ſhew themſelves here, 

Protea, or ſtem is woody, upright, thick, firm, branching, | neither do the ſceds ever ripen in England. 

Changing and eight or ten feet high. The leaves are ſpear- | 2. Coniferous Protea. This is a branching Cenife- 


3 ihaped, pointed, and placed in various directions ſhrub, ten or twelve feet high. The leaves are us 
Tibed. . . c . Pol 
on the ſhrub; they are of a ſattin or ſilvery- | long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſhurp-pointed, tmoorh, Arr 
white ' ſhining colour, and of ſuch admirable | and entire. The flowers arc cold in ſcaly . 
Vor. II. 6 B headis, 
115 
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Titles. 


Species, 


Pinnated 
Pſoralea, 
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heads, and are ſucceeded by the cones, 
which are about the ſize of thoſe of the Larch 
Tree. 

Theſe ſorts are propagated by planting the 
cuttings, in the ſpring, in pots filled with light, 
rich earth, and plunging them into a hotbed of 
tanner's bark; they muſt be watered and kept 
ſhaded until they have taken root, and afterwards 
have ſufficient air, to prevent their drawing up 
too weak. When they have commenced a good 
growing ſtate, let them be potted ſeparately, 
plunged into a hotbed, and managed as before; 
and when they have recovered the check they 


may have received from this removal, they muſt 


be hardened by degrees to the open air, and in 
the autumn be taken into the Green-houſe with 
other tender plants. 

They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the countries where they 
naturally grow. Let them be ſown in pots filled 
with light, rich earth, and be plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanner's bark. If the ſeeds are freſh and 
good, the plants will come up in four or five 
weeks, otherwiſe they often remain as many 
months before they make their appearance. In 
e:ther caſe, the mould muſt be kept moiſt in the 
pots by frequent ſprinkling with water; and 
when the plants appear, they muſt have as much 
air as their nature will allow, to prevent their 
drawing weak. When they are about three or 
four inches high, they muſt be potted ſeparately, 
and managed as the cuttings. 

When good ſeeds can be procured, this is the 
more eligible method of propagating theſe ſpe- 
cies ; for by this means not only the beſt plants 
are procured, but an amazing variety obtained; 
inſomuch that the ſeeds taken from the ſame tree, 
nay, from the ſame cone, will afford freſh plants, 
two of which will hardly be alike. They ſhould 
be placed in the houſe, where they can have 
clear light, and free air, for on this depends the 
ſilvery beauty of the leaves; and if the ſame 
plant is placed in an oppoſite ſituation, it will 
aſſume a different appearance to what it had 
before. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Protea foliis lan- 
ceolatis obliquis acutis ſparſis villoſo-ſericets planis : 

floralibus vwerticillatis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Protea faliis lanceolatis integerrimis hirſutis 
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nitidis, Plukenet calls it, Leucadendros Africana 
arbor tota argentea ſericea, foliis integris; Com- 
meline, Arg yrodendros Africana, foliis ſericeis & 
argenteis; Boerhaave, Conocarpodendron foliis ar- 
genteis ſericeis latiſimis; Tournefort, Globularia 


Africana fruteſcens, thymelee folio lanuginoſo; Brey- 


nius, Frutex Mibiopicus conifer, folits cneori lanu- 
ginofts ſalici emulis , and Zanoni, Arbor ferens fo. 
lia argentea. It grows naturally at the Cape of 


Good Hope. 


2. The ſecond Tpecies is titled, Protea foliis 
lineari-lancevlatis integerrimis acutis glabris obliguu- 
tis. Breynius calls it, Frutex Athiopicus conifer, 


foliis cneori ſalici æmulis; Van Royen, Protea foliis 


lineari-lanceolatis glabris, capitulis ſquameſis, corond 
foliaced ſuccinctis; alſo, Protea foliis lineari-lanceo- 
latis glabris, caule inferne radicats; allo, Protea 
foliis lanceolatis acuminatis flexugſit, capitulis coro- 
nd foliaced ſuccinftis. Boerhaave calls it, Cono- 
carpodendron folio rigido craſſo anguſto, cono laricis 
par vo; allo, Conocarpodenaron folio anguſto rigido 
brevi, cono parvo aureo corond foliaces ſuccincto; 
allo, Conocarpodendron folio tenuiſſimo anguſtiſſimo 
ſalig no, cono calyculato ; alſo, Conocarpodendron 
folia tenui anguſio ſaligno, cono calyculato corond 


foliaced ſuccinto, It grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


Protea is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Mo- 
nogynia ; and the characters are, 


1. Calyx. The common perianthium is 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 


roundiſh and imbricated, the ſcales being nearly Syſtem. 


oval. 

2. CoroiLa. The general flower is uniform, 
and ſomewhat longer than the calyx. The florets 
have each one petal. The tube is the length of 
the calyx. The limb is the length of the tube, 
and cut into four ſmooth, equal, ſpreading ſeg- 
ments. 

3. STAMINA are four ſetaceous filaments longer 
than the corolla, having incumbent antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, a 
ſetaceous, erect ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and 
naked. | 

The receptacle is the ſhape of a cone: 
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HIS genus affords three diſtinct ſpecies for 
the Green-houſe, called, 
1. Pinnated P/oralea, or Itch-tree. 
2. Biruminous Pſoralea. 
3. Aculeated P/oralea. 


1. Pinnated Pſoralea, or Itch-tree. The ſtalk 
is woody, ſoft, branching, and ſix or eight feet 


or Herb- high, The leaves are pinnated, and conſiſt of 


tree 


about three or four pair of narrow folioles, ter- 


deſetiĩbed. minated by an odd one; they are of a deep- 


green colour, grow on ſhort footſtalks, and are 
produced, without order, from the ſides of the 


| 


branches. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the leaves, fitting cloſe to the branches ; their 


. predominant colour is a beautiful blue, though 


the under parts are paler, and the keel white , 


they appear great part of the ſummer, and the 
leeds ripen in the autumn. 


The cha- 
racters. 


2. Bituminous Pſoralea. The ſtalks are woody, gituni- 
divide into a few branches, and are about two or nous 


three feet high. The leaves are trifoliate, grow 


on long footſtalks, and are poſſeſſed of a very * 


ſtrong ſcent of Bitumen, The flowers are col- 
lected in roundiſh heads or ſhort ſpikes, growing 
on long fooiltalks ;; they are of a blue colour, 


appex 


Pſorales 


eſcribed, 


F 
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Acoleated 
Pſora lea 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


appear in July, Auguſt, and September, and 
he ſeeds ripen in regular ſucceſſion, 

3. Aculeated P/oralea. The ſtalks are woody, 
branching, and three or four feet high. The 
leaves are trifoliate ; the folioles are wedge-ſhaped, 
and each of them terminates in a ſharp, recurved 


The flowers come out in roundiſh heads 


ſpine. 
— the ends of the branches; they are of a 
blue colour, appear in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
Theſe plants are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a ſlight hotbed in the ſpring. When they 
come up, they muſt have as much air as the 
weather will permit, to prevent their drawin 
weak; and when they are fit to remove, eac 
ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot filled with light, 
rich earth. They muſt be then plunged again 
into the bed, be watered, and kept ſhaded until 


they have taken root; afterwards they muſt be 


The plant 
deſetibed. 


warm, well - ſheltered place. 


Titles. 


hardened by degrees to the open air; and when 
that is effected, they muſt be ſet abroad in ſome 
warm, well-ſheltered, ſhady place, for the re- 
mainder of the ſummer, and in the autumn be 
taken into the greenhouſe for their winter lodging. 

They are allo propagated by cuttings, which, 
if planted in pots in any of the ſummer months, 
ad ſet in a ſhady part of the Green-houſe, 
will grow, and ſoon commence good plants. 
When they are in a good growing ſtare, they muſt 
be removed into the open air, like the ſeedlings, 


and at the end of autumn be taken into the Green- 
houſe. 


| 


| 
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Ihe ſecond ſpecies is very hardy; and if there 
be plenty of plants, a ſnare of them may be 
ſet abroad in dry, warm, well-ſheltered places, 


to take their chance with the weather, as it ſhall 
happen. 5 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Pſoralea foliis Titles. 


pimatis linearibus, floribus axillaribus, lu the 


| Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Dorychninm caule 


fruticoſo, foliis pinnatis : foltolis lincaribus. Van 
Royen calls it, P/cralea foliis pinnatis : foliolis 


| linearibus acuminatis; Rivinus, Spartium Africa- 


num; and Herman, Genift.e affints arbey African 
monoſpermos, flore ceruleo, folits pinnatis, It grows 
naturally in Ethiopia. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Pſoralea foliis omnibus 
ternatis : pedunculis capitatis, In the Hortus Clif- 
fort. it is termed, Trifolium capitulis ſubrotundis, 
calycibus ventriceſis, caule arboreſcente. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Trifolium bitumen redolens; Do- 
donæus, Trifolium bituminoſum ; and Boerhaave, 
Trifolium bitumen reuolens anguſtiſolium. It grows 
naturally in Italy, Sicily, and the South of 
France. | 

3. The third ſpecies is, Pſoralea foliis ternatis 
foliolis cuneiformibus recuryato-mucronatis, capitulis 
terminalibus, Van Royen calls it, Pſoralea foliis 
ternis: foliolis cuneiformibus triquetris aculeatis; 
Plukenet, Oi facie, lato ſubrotundo glabro & 
punctato folio, and Ray, Geniſta ſpartium Africa- 
num tenuifolium, floribus cæruleis, foliis minimis 


in ſpinulam dęſinentibus. It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia. 
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1 is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Pteroni a. 

The ſtalk is ſnrubby, branching, and three or 
four feet high. The leaves are narrow, pointed, 
hairy, and of an aromatic odour. The flowers 
are produced at the tops of the ſtalks; they are 
large, and of a golden-yellow colour, appear in 
Auguſt and September, and are followed by ob- 
long, compreſſed ſeeds, crowned with down. 

his plant is beſt propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds on a hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants 
are three inches high, they muſt be planted in 
pots filled with light, freſh mould, then plunged 
again into the hot-bed, where they muſt be wa- 
tered and kept ſhaded at firſt, When they have 
taken root, they muſt be hardened by degrees to 
the open air, and afterwards ſet abroad in ſome 
In the autumn they 
muſt be taken into the Green-houſe, and managed 
like other exotics in that ſituation. | 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is named ſimply, Preronia. Vaillant calls it, 
Pterophorus camphorate foliis ad margines piloſis; 


and Plukenet, Conyza aromatica fruteſceus Mauri- 
tanica, camphorate foliis ad margines pilots, flore 
magno aureo ex floſculis fiſtularibus compoſito. It 
grows naturally in ZEthiopia. 
Pteronia is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 
Polygamia AMqualis , and the characters are, 
1. CaLyx. The general calyx is imbricated, 


| the ſcales being ſpear-ſhaped, carinated, and acu- 


minated. 


form. The florets are numerous, tubular, 
funnel- ſhaped, and cut at the brim into five acute, 
equal ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort, capillary fila- 
ments, having a cylindrical, tubular anthera. 

4. P1sTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, a 
filitorme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
bifid ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM, There is none. 

6. SEMINA. The feeds are ſingle, oblong, 


_ compreſſed, and crowned with ſeſſile, feathery 


down. 
The receptacle is ſetoſe, and ſomewhat plane, 
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2. CoxOLLa, The compound flower is uni- rafters. 
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PUNICA, The POMEGRANATE-TREE. 


* 


HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, one 
| bearing that jr way" fruit called Pome- 
granate; the other allo bears Pomegranates, bur 
of little reliſh, and is preſerved only for the 
beauty of the flowers, in all curious collections of 
plants. It is called, Dwarf Pomegranate. 

The ſtalk is ſhrubby, branching, and four or 
The plant five feet high. The leaves are narrow, ſhort, and 
deſcribed. of a pale-green colour. The flowers are produced 
along the upper-parts of the branches; they are 
of a fine red colour, appear in July, and continue 
in ſucceſſion until winter. The fruit is very 
ſmall, and of no value. 
This plant is propagated by layers, which ſhould 
Culture. be performed on the young ſhoots in the autumn. 
If they are duly watered, they will have taken 
root by the autumn following ; but it will be beſt 
not to take them off before the ſpring. In the 
ſpring, therefore, let them be carefully taken off, 
and planted ſeparately in pots filled with good 
garden-mould, and plunged into a ſlight hotbed, 
to forward their growth. Water them, and keep 
them ſhaded at firſt, and then harden them by 
degrees to the open air. When this is effected, 
ſet them abroad in ſome warm, well-ſheltered 
ger where they may remain until October, and 


e then taken into a good Green-houſle for their 


winter lodging. Theſe plants muſt be ſhifted 
from time to time into larger pots, as often a 
they ſhall require it, and have the warmeſt part 
of the Green-houſe aſſigned them in winter. In 
ſummer they may be ſer abroad in warm, well- 
ſheltered places, and have frequent waterings ; 
but when they ſhew ſigns of flowering, they 
ſhould be removed under ſhelter, becauſe the 
open air cauſes the bloſſoms, as they expand, to fall 


il. 


off. If there is, therefore, a glaſs-caſe, it will be 
moſt proper for this elegant flowering ſhrub to 
diſplay its beauties in. When it is thus placed, a 
due admiſſion of air, in the heat of the day, muſt 
be granted, and ſuitable waterings; it will then 
begin to flower early in the ſummer, will continue 
in 23 many months, and the fruit will come 
to perfection; but having no good reliſh, it is 
not at all regarded on that account. 

In the warm parts of America, hedges for 
dividing the pleaſure- grounds are made of this 
ſhrub, for which purpoſe it is well adapted; and 
flowering there great part of the year, it affords 
exquiſite beauty for a long time. 

This ſpecies is titled, Punica foliis linearibus, 
caule fruticoſo. Tournefort calls it, Punica Ame- 
ricana nana, ſ. humillima. It grows naturally in 
the Antilles. | 

Punica is of the claſs and order Tcoſandria Mo- 
nogynia ; and the characters are, 

1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, co- 
loured, permanent perianthium, cut at the brim 
into five acute parts. 

2. CorOLLA conſiſts of five roundiſh, erect, 
patent petals, inſerted in the calyx. BRA 

3. STAMINA are numerous, capillary filaments 
ſhorter than the calyx, and inſerted into it, having 
oblongiſh antheræ. | 

4. PisTiL.LUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 


below the receptacle, a ſimple ſtyle the length of 


the ſtamina, and a capitated ſtigma, 

5. PERICARPIUM is a large, roundiſh apple, 
crowned with the calyx, and containing nine 
cells. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 


| and ſucculent. 


Titles. 
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1 E ſpecies of this genus which require 
protection in winter are, 
1. Common Z:zyphus, or Jujube. 
Species, 2, Wild Zizypbus. x 
3. Indian Jujube. 
4. Sarcomphalus. 
5. Hairy Zizypbus. 
6. Broad-leaved Indian Rhamnus. 
7. Rough-leaved Rhamnus, 
1. Common Zizyphus, This plant hath a thick, 
Common Woody ſtalk, which rites to eight or ten feet high, 
Zizyphus and divides itregularly into many crooked bran- 
deſcribed. ches. that are armed by ſharp, ſtraight thorns, 
growing by pairs at the joints. The leaves 
are oval, oblong, ſerrated, and grow alternately 


| 


on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are digynous, 
and come out two or three together from the 
ſides of the branches, fitting cloſe, without any 
footſtalks; they are ſmall, yellowiſh, and are ſuc- 
ceeded. by a large, oval fruit, having in it a large 
ſtone, like that of a plum. | 

This fruit, has a ſweet taſte, and is uſed as a 
dry ſweetmeat in Italy, Portugal, and Spain, du- 
ring the winter ſeaſon, Tr is an admirable pecto- 
ral, cooling in fevers, &c. and was formerly in 
much eſteem in the ſhops, but now gives way to 
others for the ſame purpoſes, which are ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs greater force. 

2. Wild Zizypbus. The ſtalks are woody, 


ſlender, and ſend forth ſeveral weak r 
Wien 
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which are covered with a greyiſh bark; they are 
armed with ſharp ſpines, growing by pairs at the 
joints, one of which is long and ſtraight, the other 
ſhort and recurved, The leaves are ſmall, 
oval, oblong, veined, and fit cloſe to the bran- 
ches, without any footſtalks. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves in ſmall cluſ- 
ters; they are ſmall, greeniſh, and are ſucceeded 
by large, oval fruit, which are ſaid to be whole- 
ſome when eaten as a ſweetmeat. 

3. Indian Jujube. The ſtalk of this plant is 
woody, and ſends forth ſeveral branches, which 
are armed with crooked thorns, growing ſingly 
at the joints. The leaves are round, retuſe, and 
downy underneath. The flowers have footſtalks, 
and grow in cluſters at the ſetting on of the 
leaves; they are ſmall, of a greeniſh-yellow co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by large round fruit, of a 
ſweetiſh taſte when ripe. 

This ſort is often called Indian Apple, and is a 
fruit much eſteemed in thoſe parts. 


woody ſtalk, which ſends forth ſeveral branches, 
that are unarmed with ſpines. The leaves are 
oval, ſmooth, coriaceous, and ſlightly indented ar 
the top. The flowers come out from the ſides of 
the branches in ſmall cluſters, and are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh fruit, of a black colour when ripe, 

5. Hairy Zizyphus. The ſtalks are woody, 
low, and ſend forth ſeveral branches, which are 
unarmed with ſpines. The leaves are oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, hairy, and their edges lightly ſerrated. 
The flowers grow, three or tour together, at the 
ſetting-on of the leaves; they are ſmall, of a 

reeniſh- yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by 
nal, roundiſh fruit, of a black colour when 
ripe. | 

4 Broad-leaved Indian Rbamnus. This plant 
hath a robuſt, woody ſtalk, ſending forth many 
horizontal branches, which are deſtitute of ſpines. 
The leaves are very large, oval, undivided, ſhin- 
ing, and very ornamental. The flowers grow 
erect, and each is cut into five ſpreading ſeg- 
ments, which appear as ſo many diſtinct petals ; 
they are of a greeniſh-yellow colour, ſmall, and 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh, naked capſules of three 
cells, in each of which is a ſingle ſeed. 

7. Rough-leaved American Rhamnus. This 
hath a robuſt, woody ſtalk, like the former, 
ſending forth many branches from the ſides, 
which are unarmed with thorns. The leaves are 
very rough, ciliated, oval, and undivided. The 
flowers are all hermaphrodites, and are ſucceeded 
by trilocular capſules, containing the ſeeds. 

The propagation of all theſe ſorts is chiefly 
effected by ſuckers, which they often ſend forth 

lentifully ; but the beſt way of raiſing them is 
rom reds which ſhould be procured from the 
Places where they naturally grow, for they rarely 
ever ripen in England. As ſoon as you receive 
them, let them be ſown in pots filled with light, 
ſandy, freſh earth, and in the ſpring plunge them 
= ro the rims in a good hotbed. This will 
effectually bring up the plants, at which time 
they muſt have plenty of air, and frequent wa- 
terings, and be hardened by degrees to the open 
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air. When this is effected, the pots ſhould be 
taken up, and placed at firſt in a ſhady, well- 
ſnelzered place; where they muſt be conſtantly 


watered, as the dry weather makes it neceſſary, 


and in September be ſet under a ſouth wall, 
that they may have the benefir of the full ſun. 
There the firſt two forts may remain until the end 
of October, or later, before they are removed 
under ſhelter z but all the other ſpecies muſt be 
taken into the houſe with the moſt render Green- 
houſe plants, and have a warm place aſligned 
them for their winter lodging. In the ſpring, is 
will be proper to ſet each plant in its own ſeparate 
pot, and then plunge them into a hotbed, to fa- 
cilitate their coking root. Water and ſhade them 
at firſt, uſe them to the open air by degrees, and 


then ſet them abroad, as in the preceding ſumimer. 


The firſt two ſorts are hardy enough to bear 
the cold of our common winters, if well ſituated , 
ſo that if there are plants enough, a few may be 


| ſet abroad in warm, dry, well-ſheltered places, 
4. Sarcomphalus. This plant hath a thick, 


or trained up to a warm wall, or the like, and 
there will be a chance of their continuing for 
many years; but the others are very tender, and 
will hardly live in a Green-houſe, unleſs it is a 
good one; fo that if there is room in the tempe- 
rate ſtove, a plant or two of each fort may be 
ſtationed there with the hardieſt ſtove · plants. 


1. Common Zizyphus, or Jujube, is titled, +74, 


Rhamnus aculeis geminatis refis, floribus digynis, 
foliis ovato-oblongis glabris. Dodonæus calls it, 
Zizyphus; arid Caſpar Bauhine, 7ujuba ſylveſtris ; 
alſo, Jujubæ majores oblongæ. It grows naturally 
in the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

2. Wild Zizyphus is titled, Rhamnus aculeis 
geminatis : altero recurvo, foliis ovato-oblongis. 
Tournetort calls it, Zizyphus ſylveſtris. It grows 
naturally in the country about Tunis. 

3. Indian Jujube is titled, Rhamnus aculeis ſo- 
litariis recurvis, pedunculis aggregatis, floribus ſe- 
midigynis, foliis retuſis ſubtus tomentofis. Pluke- 
net calls it, Jujuba Indica ſpinoſa, folio et fructu 
rotundo; and Rumphius, Malus Indica, It 
grows naturally in India. 8 

4. Sarcomphalus is titled, Rhamnus inermis, fo- 
liis ovalibus coriaceis integerrimis emarginatis. 
Brown calls it, Sarcomphalus foliis ovatis glabris 
alternis apice leviter emarginatis, cortice interiore 
Ferrugineo. It grows naturally in America. 

5. Hairy Zizyphus is titled, Rhamnus inermis, 


Joliis ovato. lanceolatis obliquis pubeſcentibus, ſtipulis 


lanceolatis deciduis, Brown calls it, Rhamnus an 
Zizyphus arboreſcens, folits oblongo-ovatis birſutis 
et leniter ſerratis ; and Plumier, Muntingia folio 
corni, fruttu minore. It grows naturally in Ame- 
rica, 

6. Broad-leaved Indian Rhamnus is titled, 
Rhamnus inermis, floribus monogynis bermaphroditis, 
capſulis trilocularibus, 2 ori- 
bus erectis. Commeline calls it, Arbor baccifera 
Indica, folits majoribus ſplendentibus, flore penta- 
petalo, It grows naturally in America. 

7, Rough- leaved American Rhamnus is titled, 
Rhamnus inermis, floribus hermaphroditis, capſulis 
trilocularibus, folits rugeſis integerrimis ciliatis. 
It grows naturally in America. ; 
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HE real diſtin African ſpecies of this | bunches, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
enus are, England.. M 
Species. 1. n African Sumach. | The varieties of this ſpecies are, Varieties, 
2. Narrow-leaved African Sumach. Round-leaved, | 
3. Lucid or Shining-leaved African Sumach. Cordated-leaved, 
Downy 1. Downy African Sumach. Of this ſpecies Dwarf, | 
African there are many varieties ; but the moſt common Great Broad-leaved Shining Sumach. 
Sumach' one riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of All theſe ſorts are eaſily raiſed by planting the Culute. 
deſcribed. about eight feet, ſending forth ſeveral irregular | cuttings, in April, ina bed of light, rich earth, 
branches from the ſides, which are covered with | They muſt be well watered, and the beds 
a brown bark. The leaves are trifoliate, and | hooped, to be covered with mats in the heat of 
the folioles are of the figure of a rhombus, and | the day, and alſo in nights at firſt : They will 
each has its own ſeparate ſhort footſtalk ; they | readily ſtrike root; and in September, each 
are of a dark-green colour on their upper ſide, | plant ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, and about 
and downy underneath ; the main footſtalk is | the end of October ſhould be removed into the 
long. The flowers come out from the ſides | Green-houſe with other hardy plants, 
of the branches in ſlender bunches; they are Where there is no convenience of a light, 
of a whitiſh-green colour, and of ſhort continu- | freſh foil, which is propitious to cuttings, the 
ance neither are they ſucceeded by ſeeds in our | beſt way will be to plant the cuttings in pots, 
gardens. : | and give them the aſſiſtance of a moderate hot- 
Varieties, The varieties of this ſpecies are, bed. When this method is purſued, they muſt 
Oval Indented-leaved, be ſhaded and watered until they have 
Small Serrated-leaved, taken root, and be hardened by degrees to 
Hairy-leaved, the open air; the glaſſes may be then wholly 
Large Jagged-leaved, &c. taken off, and the plants may remain 
Theſe are of different growth; the lower kinds | until they are removed into the Green-houſe, 
not growing higher than to about fix feet, the | or they may be plunged up to the rims in the 
longeſt to above twelve. The branches, as well as | common mould of the garden, They are all 
leaves, of ſome of them are pounced, or covered | very hardy, and will require the treatment of 
over with a fine down; and the leaves of all in | the hardieſt Green-houſe plants; they are 
the Green-houſe are preſerved all winter, which | very beautiful, as they retain their leaves ail 
makes them very valuable. winter in the Houſe, and thereby, among other 
Narrow- 2. Narrow-leaved African Sumach. This | plants, cauſe a pleaſing variety in that ſeaſon. 
leaved ſpecies alſo includes many ſorts. The ſtalks of 1. Downy African Sumach is titled, Rbus Tites, 
— 8 all are woody, the branches irregular, and | foliis ternatis: foliolis ſubpetiolatis rbombeis angu- 
Jeſeribea, for the moſt part covered with a dark-brown | /atis ſubtus tomentofis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it 
bark, and in the different varieties grow from | is termed, Rhus foliis ternatis : foliolis ovatis 
ſix to ten or twelve feet high. The leaves are | utringue acutis dentatis: lateralibus petiolatis. 
trifoliate, very narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, of a | Van Royen calls it, Rhus foliis ternatis : foliclis 
ftrong green colour, downy underneath, and | petiolatis ovatis acutis dentatis ; Plukenet, Rbus 
have ſhort footſtalks, that join them to the | Africanum trifoliatum majus, foliis obtufis & in- 
main ſtalk, which is very long, and connects them cis hirſutis pubeſcentibus; and Commeline, 
with the branches. The flowers come out from | Yitex trifolia minor Indica ſerrata, It grows na- 
the ſides of the branches in ſmall looſe bunches ; | curally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
they are of a whitiſh-green colour, and are not 2. Narro w-leaved African Sumach is titled, 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. Rhus foliis ternatis : foliolis petiolatis lineari- lan- 
WY" The varieties of this ſpecies are, ceolatis integerrimis ſubtus tomentoſis, Plukenet 
Varieties. Green Narrow-leaved, calls it, Rhus Africanum trifoliatum majus, foliis 
Silvery-leaved, ſubtus argenteis acutis & margine inciſis; and 
Short-ſtalked, Burman, Rbus fruticoſum, foliis trifidis linearibus 
Cut-leaved, &c. acuminatis. It inhabits Ethiopia. 

; 3. Lucid or Shining-leaved African Sumach, 3. Lucid or Shining-leaved African Sumach 
— or This ſpecies riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtalk to | is titled, Rhus folits ternatis : foliolis ſeſſlibus cu- 
leavea® the height of twelve feet, ſending forth ſeveral | neiformibus Levibus. Plukenet calls it, Rhus Afri- 
African irregular branches, which are covered with a | canum trifoliatum minus glabrum, ſplendente ſolio 
Sumach dark brown bark. The leaves are trifoliate; ſubrotundo integro; Burman, Rhus arboreum tri- 
deſcribed. the folioles are of a ſhining or gloſſy green | foliatum latifolium ; and Commeline, Vitex tri- 

colour, wedge-ſhaped, and fit cloſe to the foot- | folia minor Indica rolundifolia. It grows natu- 
ſtalks. The flowers are herbaceous, and come | rally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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g are two ſpecies of this genus, viz. 
1. Ciliated Roella. 

2. Reticulated Roella. | 

1. Ciliated Roella. The ſtalk is ligneous, 
covered with a brown bark, three or four feet 
high, and ſends forth numerous ſlender branches 
from the bottom to the top. The leaves are 
ſmall þut firm, oblong, narrow, ſharp-pointed, 
of a chearful green colour, and are ciliated on 
each ſide with fine but ſtiff hairs. The flowers 
come out from the ends of the branches ; they 
are large, and of a deep violet or purple colour ; 
they appear in September, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by cylindrical capſules containing the 
ſeeds. There 1s a variety of this ſpecies with red, 
and another with whitiſh flowers. 

2. Reticulated Roella. The ſtalks are tough, 
ſomewhat ligneous near the bottom, branching, 
and three or four feet high. The leaves are reti- 
culated, prickly, ciliated, imbricated, and each 
is terminated by a reflexed ſharp point, The 
flowers come out from the ends of the branches 
they are large, and of a whitiſh-red or purple 
colour; they appear in Auguſt and it Fg 
and are ſucceeded by cylindrical caplules like 
the former. | 

Theſe are beſt raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a 
hotbed in the ſpring; and when the plants are 
fit to remove, they muſt be planted ſeparately in 
ſmall pots, filled with light, rich earth, and 
then plunged into a freſh hotbed, Here they 
muſt be watered and ſhaded until they have 
taken root, and after they have commenced a 
good growing ſtate, muſt be hardened by degrees 
to the open air: When that is effected, they muſt 
be ſet abroad in a warm, well-ſheltered place, 
and in the autumn taken into the Green-houſe 
with the more tender kinds of Green- houſe plants. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Roella foliis ci- 
liatis: mucrone recto. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 


| $pecies. 
Ciliated 


and 
Reticu- 
lated 
Roella 
deſcribed. 


Culture, 


Titles, 


— 


— 


teſcens aculeoſa, flore violaceo. 


| 


named ſimply, Roella. Plukenet calls it, 
Aculeoſa Mauritanica, erice foliis hirſutis rigidis 
inſeſto mucrone pungentibus; Seba, Campanula 
Africana humilis piloſa, fore exalbido lanugine pur- 
pureo; and Commeline, Campanula Africana fru- 


It grows naturally 
in Mauritania and Ethiopia. 


2. 'The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Roella foliis 
ciliatis: mucrone refiexo, Van Royen calls it, 
Roella foliis imbricatis ; and Petiver, Campanula 
Capitis Bone Spei, folus reticulatis ſpingis. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Roella is of the claſs and order Pentandria Olaſa 
Monogynia; and the characters are, and order 
1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, turbinated, per- 1 the 
manent perianthium, placed about the germen, — 
and divided into five large, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, The cha- 
indented ſegments. | racters. 

2. CoROLLA is one infundibuliforme, de- 
ciduous petal; the tube is a little ſhorter than 
the calyx; the limb is longer than the calyx, 
and divided into five erect, ſpreading parts, 

The nectarium is compoſed of five connivent 
ſcales in the bottom of the corolla. 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments ſit- 
ting on the nectarium, having awl-ſhaped, con- 
nivent antheræ the length of the filaments, 
and the height of the cup. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 


fituated below the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle the 


length of the ſtamina, and two oblong; de- 
preſſed, patent ſtigmas. 

5. PERICA RI UM is a cylindrical, coronated 
capſule, ſhorter than the calyx and containin 
two cells; it is the permanent calyx, which 1s 
become larger and more expanded than at firſt, 
that forms the corona to this capſule. , 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, and ap- 
gular, | 
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| 'P' HE following ſpecies conſtitute this genus : 

Species. 1. Lucid African Bladder-Nut. 

2. Smooth African Bladder-Nut. 

3. Hairy African Bladder-Nut. 
Lucid I. Lucid African Bladder-Nut. The ſtem 
African, js upright, woody, firm, ſends out branches 
from every fide, and the ſhrub grows to be 
eight or ten feet high, The léaves are of 
an oval figure, and are placed alternately on the 


is woody, branching, five or fix feet high, and 


CXLIV. 


AFRICAN BLADDER-NUT. 


branches; they are of a moſt ſplendid green 


colour, and afford exquiſite beauty in winter, 
among other different tinges of that colour in 
the Houſe. The flowers are produced along the 
ſides of the upper parts of the branches ; they 
appear in July and Auguſt, but the ſeeds ſeldom 
ripen in England. | 

2. Smooth African Bladder-Nut. The ſtalk 


= 


and 
Smooth 
African 
Bladder- 
covered Nut 


deſcribed. 


_ 


1 * — 
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ten feet high. The leaves are roundiſh, heart- 
ſhaped, ſmooth, have moderately long foot- 
ſtalks, and grow alternately on the branches. 
The flowers are of a greeniſh colour, and of 
very little figure; wn # 2 in kind of panicles 
from the upper parts of the plant, and are ſuc- 


468 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING; 
£ a | 3 1 1 
covered with a purpliſh bark. The leaves are | open air, be potted ſeparately, and managed ag 
ſmall, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, of a ſhining | the ſeedlings. ü f 
green colour, and have a pretty effect in the | They are alſo multiplied by ſuckers, which 
winter, among other Greens in the Houſe. The frequently ariſe from the root; and if theſe are 
flowers are produced from the wings of the flipt off, and planted ſeparately in pots, they will 
leaves; they are ſmall, and of a white colour; | grow (eſpecially if they are aſſiſted by a mo. 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded | derate warmth of dung or tanner's bark), and 
by oval purple fruit, containing ripe ſeeds, in the | ſoon commence good plants. 
winter. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Royena follis Titles 
Hairy 3. Hairy African Bladder-Nut. The ſtem is | ovatis ſcabriuſculis. Commeline calls it, Staphy/o. * 
African woody, of a grey colour, firm, ſends out | dendron Africanum ſempervirens, foliis ſplenden- 
Bladder- branches alternately, and grows to be fix or | zibnus; Herman, Staphylodendron Africanum, folio 
Nut eight feet high, The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, | /ngulari lucido; and Plukenet, Piſtacia Afri. 
deſcribed. entire, hoary, and hairy. The flowers are pro- cana. It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
duced on ſhort footſtalks from the wings of the | Hope. 
leaves, along the ſides of the branches; they are | 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Royena foliis 
ſmall, and of a bad purple colour; they appear | /anceolatis glabris. In the Hortus Cliffort, it is 
in July, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in | termed, Royena folirs lanceolatis. Commeline 
theſe parts, calls it, Vitis idæa Athiopica, buxi minoris folio, 
Culture. Theſe ſpecies are beſt propagated by ſeeds; | floribus aibis, and Plukenet, Vitis idea Athio- 
but as the firſt and third forts rarely ripen in | pica, myrti foliis, floſculis dependentibus. It grows 
England, they muſt be procured from the | naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
countries where they naturally grow. Having 2. The third ſpecies is titled, Royena follis 
rocured ſome good ſeeds of any of the forts, | Janceolatis birſutis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
fee them be ſown in pots, filled with good | termed, Arbutus foliis lanceolatis integerrimis 
garden mould made light with a ſmall mixture | hirfutis. Boerhaave calls it, Staphylodendron 
of ſand, and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's | Africanum, folio lanuginoſo roſmarini latiore. It 
bark. When the plants come up, let them be | grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
nurſed with the uſual tender care, until they are Royena is of the claſs and order Decandria _ 
about three inches high; then let them be pot- | Monogynia ; and the characters are, Jo bY 
ted ſeparately, be again plunged into the hotbed, 1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, permanent peri- we Lia. 
and watered and kept ſhaded until they have | anthium, cut into five parts at the top. nean 
taken root; after which they muſt be hardened by 2. Cokol LA is one petal; the tube is the yen. 
degrees to the open air, and then ſet abroad in | length of the calyx ; the limb is divided into five Ls 6.9 
ſome warm well-ſheltered place, to remain | oval, patent, revoluted ſegments. | : 
there until the autumn, and be afterwards taken | 3. STamina are ten very ſhort filaments 
into the Green-houſe with the other plants. growing to the corolla, having oblong, acute, 
They are alſo by layers encreaſed. This | didymous, erect antherz, the length of the 
muſt be performed on the young ſhoots as they | tube. 
grow in the ſummer, for * wood even of the 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, 
laſt year's growth only, is with difficulty made | and two ſtyles a little longer than the ſtamina, 
to ſtrike root. ? with ſimple ſtigmas. 
They are alſo propagated by cuttings. Theſe } 5. PtrIcarxeiuM is an oval, four-furrowed 
muſt be planted in pots in the ſpring, and | capſule, formed of four valves, and containing 
lunged into a good hotbed of tanner's bark. | one cell. 
if they are cloſely covered down at firſt, and 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are four oblong tri- 
duly watered, ſome of them will grow; | angular nuts, ſurrounded by a membrane. 
when they ſhould be hardened by degrees to the ö 
& q 
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UR Green-houſes exhibit a ſpecies of this | ceeded by three · cornered ſeeds, which ſometimes 
genus, called the Sorrel Tree. ripen in England. ” 
The ſtalk of this ſpecies is woody, ſmooth, | This ſpecies is eaſily propagated by planting culture. 
Lass plant brown, branching, and will grow to be eight or | the cuttings in any of the ſummer months. 


They ſhould be planted in pots filled with any 
common garden mould ; and the pots ſhould be 
ſer in the Green-houſe, at a diſtance from the 
windows, until they have taken root; or they 
may be plunged up to the rims in a ſhady part 


of the Kitchen-garden. Here they may 5 
unt 


8. 


Tiles. 


Species 


Aſricanz 


Golden, 


Canary, 


and 
Mexican 
Sage 
delcribed, 
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ſubcordatis. Plukenet calls it. Aceteſa arboreſcens, 
ſubrotundo 9 and John Bauhine, Lunaria 


magorum Arabum. It grows naturally in the 
Canary Iſlands. 
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HE following plants will ſucceed even in 
the coldeſt part of the Green-houle : 


1. Shrubby Apple- bearing Sage of Crete. 
2. African Sage. | 


3. Golden Sage. 
4. Canary Sage. 
5. Mexican Sage. 


1. Shrubby Apple bearing Sage of Crete. 
This, ſpecies riſes with a ſhrubby, branching ſtalk 
to the height of about five feet. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, entire, a little 
crenated, and hoary, The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches in ſpikes ; their 
colour is blue, and they have obtuſe cups. 
There is a variety of this fort with curled 
leaves. 

2. African Sage. This ſpecies was formerly 
called African Blue Sage, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Golden fort, which is alſo a native of that 
pou of the world. The ſtalk is ſhrubby, 

ranching, and grows to about five feet high. 
The leaves are roundiſh, ferrated, grey, and are 
indented as if torn at their baſe. The flowers 
ſurround the ends of the branches in whorls ; 
they are very large, and of a fine blue colour; 
they appear early in ſummer, and often continue 
the ſucceſſion until autumn, by which time good 
ſeeds from the firſt-blown flowers are frequently 
collected. 

3. Golden Sage. This alſo is an African 
Shrub. It grows to about ſeven feet high ; the 
main ſtem is of a dark-brown colour, but the 
young branches are paler; they are ſquare at 
their firſt coming out, but as they grow older 
and more ligneous, they will become round. 
The leaves are roundiſh, entire, grey, of a firm 
conſiſtence, and are dentated and truncated at 
their baſe. The flowers are of a golden yellow 
colour, and are produced in ſhort cloſe ſpikes, 
at the ends of the branches; they are large, 
conſpicuous, and make a fine figure; they come 
out early in ſummer, but ſeldom ripen their 
ſeeds in our gardens. 

4. Canary Sage. This ſpecies is a native of 
the Canary Iſlands. The ſtalk is woody, branch- 
ing, and downy. The leaves alſo are downy, 
haſtated, triangular, oblong, crenated, and ob- 
tule. The flowers are produced in whorls at 
the ends of the branches; they appear in ſum- 


mer, and will ſometimes continue their blow 
for two or three months. 
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at both ends, ſerrate underneath, and grow on 
long ſlender footſtalks. 
duced from the ends of the branches in cloſe 
ſpikes; their colour is blue, and they make their 


appearance in winter, but never produce ſeeds 
in our gardens, 


tings. Plant ſeveral of theſe in very large pots, 
filled with light ſandy earth; you may ſet them 
pretty cloſe together, and any of the ſummer 
months is a good ſcaſon for that purpoſe. Give 


the Green-houſe, placing them where no ſun 
can come at them; water them every day 
and when you find they have ſtruck root, take 
the pots out of the Green-houſe, and plunge 
them up to the rims in ſome ſhady part of the 
garden: Here let them remain, with watering 
as the ſeaſon makes it neceſſary, until the end 
of October, and then place them in the Green- 
houſe for their winter quarters. In the ſpring 
remove each plant to its own feparate pots 
filled with good light earth; and afterwards ler 
them be 2 abroad with other Green-houſe 
plants, and be houſed in the autumn with them, 
obſerving always to ſtation them. where they 
can bave as much free air as poſſible, during 
their ſtay in that houſe. 

1. Shrubby Apple-bearing Sage of Crete 1s 
titled, Salvia folits lanceo/ato-ctvatis integris ere- 
nulatis, floribus ſpicatis, calycibus obtuſis. Tourne- 
fort calls it, Salvia Cretica fruteſcens pomi- 
fera, ſoliis longioribus incanis & criſpis; and Caſpar 
_—_— Salvia baccifera. It grows naturally in 

rete. 

2. African Sage is titled, Salvia foliis ſubro- 
tundis ſerratis, baſi truncatis dentatis. Commeline 
calls it, Salvia Africana fruteſcens, folio ſcoro- 
doniæ, flore violaceo; and Plukenet, Horminum 
baſtatis amplioribus foliis, caulibus & pediculis 
araneoſd lanugine. It grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

3. Golden Sage is titled, Salvia folizs ſubro- 
tundis integerrimis: baſi truncatis dentatis. Com- 
meline calls it, Salvia Africana fruteſcens; folis 


naturally by the rivulets at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

4: Canary Sage is titled, Salvia foliis haſtata- 
triangularibus oblongis crenatis obtiſis. Moriſon 
calls it, Horminum Cannrienſe tomentoſum, haſtato 


| folio, It grows naturally in the Canaries. 


5. Mexican Sage. This plant grows to about 
ten feet high; the main ſtalk is woody, and the 
branches are of a purpliſh colour, four-cornered, 
was 1 hairy. The leaves are oval, pointed 
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5. Mexican Sage is titled, Salvia faliis ovatiy 
utrinque acuminatis ſerratis. Dillenius calls it, 


Sclaria Mexicana altiſſima, facie beliotropii. It 
grows naturally in Mexico. 
6 CHAP, 
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| maphroditis valoulis levibus, caule arboreo, ſoliis 


The flowers are pro- 


All theſe ſorts are eaſily encreaſed by the cut- Culture, 


them a good watering, and remove them into 


Titles. 


ſubrotundo glauco, flore magnio aureo, It grows 
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'F: E following ſpecies of this genus require | 


the protection of a little ſhelter, | to ſecure 
them from the inſults of our ſevereſt blaſts : 
Species, 1. St. Julian's T bymira, or True Savory. 
2. Legitimate Thymbra. 
3. Legitimate Thyme. . 
4. Cretan Field Baſil. | 
Se, Ja- 1. St. Julian's Thymbra, or True Savory. The 
lian's ſtalks of this plant are erect, ſlender, a little 
branching, and grow to about nine inches high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, {tiff, finely 
ſcented, ſmooth, and grow oppoſite to each 'other. 
The flowers grow in whorls round the ſtalks, 
bundled together in great plenty; they are ſmall, 
of a white colour, and very fragrant; they come 
out in July, but ſeldom produce good feeds in 
| our gardens, 
4 Levi. , 2+ Legitimate Thymbra. The ſtalks of this 
mate plant are ſhrubby, branching, and grow to about 


Thymbra two feet high. The leaves are oblong, oval, 


deſcribed. acute, and ſtiff, The flowers grow in thick 
whorls round the ſtalks near the top; they are of 
a red colour, and there will be a ſucceſſion of them 
from June to the end of Auguſt, though they are 
very rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds with us, This 
plant 1s a very fine aromatic. 

Legiti- 3. Legitimate Thyme. This is a ſhrubby, 
* branching, hoary plant, about nine inches high. 
detribeg. The leaves are ſtiff, hollowed, narrow, ſpear- 
ointed, and hoary. The flowers terminate the 
ee in roundiſh ſpikes; they are ſmall, white, 
and are never ſucceeded by ſeeds in our gardens. 

This plant alſo is a very fine aromatic. 
8 4. Cretan Field Baſil. This plant has uſually 
Field been taken for an Annual; but if it has the pro- 
Baſil tection of a Green-houſe, or hotbed-frame, it may 
deſeribed. be continued for ſome years. The ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, and ſcarcely grow to a foot high. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, but not very ſharp- 
inted. The flowers grow from the ſides of the 
ſtalks, at the joints, in a kind of corymbus; they 
flower in ſummer, and ſometimes produce ſceds 
in our gardens. | | 
Culture, All theſe ſorts are of ſhort duration, ſeldom 
- ſhowing themſelves in perfection longer than three 
or four years; ſo that recourſe to raiſing new plants 
ſhould be had at proper intervals. In order for 
this, let ſome good ſlips or cuttings be procured 


in any of the ſummer months, and plant theſe in | 


ſun can come at them. Water them duly, and 


out of the Green-houſe, and .plunge the pots up 


in the coldeſt part of the Green-houle, or under 
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pots filled with undunged earth. Remove them 
into the Green-houſe, and place them where no 


in a very little time they will ſtrike root. As ſoon 
as you find them in a growing ſtate, take them 


to the rims in a ſhady part of the garden. Here 
let them remain until the end of October, or later 
if the weather will permit, and then place them 


an hotbed- frame, to preſerve them through the 
winter. 

If the cuttings are planted in a ſhady border, or 
in pots plunged up to the rims in a ſhady border, 
and duly watered, they will grow, though not fo 
readily as if placed firſt in the Green-houſe. 

The Cretan Field Baſil muſt have little or no 
water during winter; and in order to continue it, 
recourſe to planting the cuttings ſhould be more 
duly attended to than with any of the other ſorts. 

1. St. Julian's Thymbra, or True Savory is titled, Ties, 
Satureja verticillis faſtigiatis, foliis lineari-lanceola-. 
tis. Van Royen calls it, Satureja floribus verticil- 
latis, foliis lanceolatis glabris, Caſpar Bauhine, 
Satureja ſpicata; Moriſon, Satureja perennis, ver- 
ticillis ſpicatim & denſius diſpaſitis; and Lobel, 
Thymbra ſan#i Juliani, five ſatureja verior. It 
grows naturally in Spain and Italy. | 

2. Legitimate Thymbra is titled, Satureja ver- 
ticillis ſubrotundis hiſpidis, folits oblongis acutis. 
In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Thymus fruteſcens, | 
verticillis fere nudis globoſis, foliis vato- lanceolatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Satureja Cretica; Barre- 
lier, Thymum Creticum pone verticillatum; and 
3 Thymbra legitima. It grows naturally in 

rete. 5 

3. Legitimate Thyme is titled, Satureja floribus 
ſpicatis, foliis carinatis punttatis ciliatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Thymus capitatus Dioſcoridis; Bar- 
relier, T hymum Creticum incanum capitatum; and 
Cluſius, Thymum legitimum. It grows naturally 
in Crete. SY, 

4. Cretan Field Baſil is titled, Satureja pedun- 
culis ſubtrifloris lateralibus, involucellis calyce brevi- 
oribus, Moriſon calls it, Satureja annua Orientalis 
tenuior, ad ſingulos nodos florifera; Plukenet, Ct. 
nopodium minus exoticum, thymi folio majore, inodo- 
rum; and Alpinus, Clinopodium Creticum. It is 
a natiye of Crete. 
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A HERE muſt be ſtationed in the Green-houſe, | Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by planting Cultures 
Species. 1. African Scabious. the ſlips or cuttings in any of the ſummer months. 
2. Rigid Ethiopian Scabious. b I hey muſt be ſhaded at firſt, and duly watered; 
African 1. African Scabious. The: ſtalk is woody, and after they have taken root, they may be ſet 
divides into ſeveral branches, and grows to be five | in pots filled with light, rich earth. In removin 
feet 0 The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, them, be careful to preſerve a ball of earth to bath 
rough, hairy, crenated on their edges, of a light- | root; then give them a good wWatering, and af- 
green colour on the upper ſide, and hoary under: | terwards ſet them in a ſhady place — the end 
neath. The flowers come out on. naked foot- of October, when they may be removed into the 
{talks from the ends of the branches; they are of | Green-houſe with the hardieſt kinds of plants, 
a pale fleſh colour, appear early in the ſummer, | and managed accordingly, ' 
and frequently continue in ſucceſſion until the 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Scabioſa corollulis Titles, 
autumn, by which time ripe ſeeds from the firſt- | g uinguefdis, folfis incifis, caule fruticoſo. Herman 
blown flowers may be ſometimes collected, calls it, Scab:oſa Africana fruteſcens; alſo, Scabioſa 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, dif- | Africana fruteſcens maxima, foliis ragofis, & crena- 
fering in their ſize of growth, and colour of their | 27s, miner; Boerhaave, Scabioſa Africana fruteſ- 
leaves and flowers. To ; cens maxima, folits tenuiſſime inciſis; and Brey- 
and 2. Rigid Ethiopian Scabious. The ſtalk is | nius, Scabioſa minor Aithiopica fruteſcens, foli:s 
Rigid ſhrubby, upright, firm, divides into a few ſpread- | lanuginaſis. It grows naturally in Africa and the 
Amo ing branches, and grows to about two or three alt, rx” * 
—.— feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, rigid, 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Scabioſa coroliu- 
deſcribed. ſhining, and ſerrated on their edges. The flowers 


The pant 
deſcribed, 


Culture, 


come out ſingly from the ends of the branches on 
naked footſtalks; they are of a white colour, ap- 

ar in July, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe 
— in our gardens. a 


| rally in Æthiopia. 


is, foliis lanceolatis ſerratis. 


lis quadriſidis ſubradiantibus, ſquamis calycinis obtu- 
Commeline calls it, 
Scabioſa Africana fruteſcens, foliis rigidis ſplenden- 
libus et ſerratis, fore albicante. It grows natu- 
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H1S genus at preſent conſiſts only of one 
ſpecies, called, Schrebera.  _ 

The ſtalk is woody, diyides into numerous 
round, ſoft, downy branches, which retain the 
marks of fallen leaves, and the ſhrub grows to 
be three feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
bright on their upper fide, (lightly ſerrated to- 
wards the extremity, and grow on ſhort, downy 
foorſtalks. The flowers come out in looſe bunches 
from the diviſions of the branches; they are of a 
white colour, appear in July and Auguſt, but are 
rarely ſucceeded by feeds in England. 

This is propagated from feeds procured from 
abroad, and by cutrings. The ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in pots filled with light, freſh earth, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. The 
mould in the pots muſt be kept moiſt by frequent 
ſprinklings of water, the better to facilitate the 
growth of the ſeeds. When they come up, the 


uſual tender care muſt accompany them until 


they are three inches high ; then they ſhould be 


carefully ſhook out of the pots, obſerving to injure 


the roots as little as poſſible, and planted ſeparately 


in ſmall pots, filled wich the like kind of light, 


freſh earth. They muſt next be plunged into the 
bark-bed, be watered, and ſhaded from the hear 


of the fun until they have taken root; afterwards 
they muſt be hardened gradually to the open air, 


bur ſhould not be taken out of the hotbed until 
the autumn. Ir will be proper during the firſt win- 
ter to place them in a very temperate ſtove; and 
afterwards they will ſucceed well in a good Green. 
houſe, or a glaſs-caſe, where they can be kept 
warm in cold weather, and have freſh air on all 
favourable occaſions. In ſummer they may be ſet 
abroad with other tender Green-houſe plants, and 
muſt then have frequent waterings; but in winter 
they will require very little, over-watering at that 
ſeaſon cauſing the young ſhoots ro grow mouldy, 
and rot. They muſt from time to time be ſhifted 
into larger pots, as often as they ſhall require it; 
and in every reſpect meet with treatment ſuitable 
to plants of the like nature. | 

They are alſo raiſed by cuttings. Theſe may 
be planted in the open ground, in any of the 
ſummer months; but muſt be covered down ar 
ficſt with bell or hand-glafſes. They muſt be 
ſhaded from the heat of the fun, and mult. be 


frequently 


- 
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Corym- 


bole, 


Verticil- 


lated, 


R2puncu- 


zoide, 


Crimſon, 


frequently, though ſparingly, watered z and when 
they begin to ſhoot, one edge of each glaſs ſhould 
be raiſed by a brick, forked ſtick, or the like, to 
give them air and this muſt be encreaſed by de- 
grees until they can bear the full air; ſoon after 


which they ſhould be taken up, with a ball of | 


earth to each root, and planted ſeparately in pots 
filled with light, freſh earth. They ſhould then 
be watered to ſettle the mould to the roots, and ſet 
in a ſhady place until they have commenced a 
good growing ſtate, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into a warm ſituation, where they ſhould 
continue until the autumn, and afterwards be ma- 
naged like the ſtrong ſeedlings in their ſecond 
year's growth. | 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is ſimply named, Schrebera, In the former edi- 
tion of the Species Plantarum it is termed, Schinus 
foliis fmplicibus lanceolatis finuatis. It grows na- 
turally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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F this genus are, 
1. Corymboſe Selags. 

2. Verticillated Selago. 

3. Rapunculoide Selago. 

4. Crimſon Selago. 

5. Spurious Selago. 

6. Dubious Selago. 

7. Lychnidea Sclago. 

1. Corymboſe Selago. The ftalks are ſlender, 
ligneous, ſend out many weak, ſlender branches 
from the ſides, and grow to ſix or eight feet high. 
The leaves are very narrow, hairy, and are collect- 
ed in bunches along the ſides of the branches, 
The flowers are produced in large corymbous 
bunches at the tops of the ſtalks; theſe bunches are 
compoſed of many ſmall umbels collected toge- 
ther, but the flowers ſeparately are ſmall, and of 
a ſnow- white colour; they appear in July and 
Auguſt, and are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. | 

2. Verticillated Selago. The ſtalks are ſhrubby, 
rough, and ſend out branches alternately from 
the ſides. The leaves are long, narrow, ſmooth, 
acute, and ſurround the ſtalks in whorls at the 
joints. The flowers are collected in oblong 


ipikes at the tops of the ſtalks; they have very 


long tubes, having the limb divided into five 
nearly equal, narrow, hairy ſegments ; they ap- 
pear about the time of the former, but the ſeeds 
rarely ripen in England. 

3. Rapunculoide Selago. The ſtalks are thick, 
upright, branching, and five or ſix feet high. The 
leaves are long, very narrow, and indented on 
their edges. The flowers are produced in corym- 
bous ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a 
white or blue colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and continue in ſucceſſion until the autumn, 

4. Crimſon Selago. The ſtalks are herbaceous, 
render, branching, and grow to five or ſix feer 
high. The lower leaves are linear and entire, 
but the upper ones are ſpeared, awl-ſhaped, and 


Schrebera is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs 
| Digynia; and the characters are, and ordet 
1. CaLyx is a perianthium, divided into five Ping 
oval, equal parts, which are about half as long as — 
the corolla. The cha: 

2. CoroLLa is one infundibuliforme petal, cut ten, 
into five oblong, obtuſe ſegments. 

The nectarium conſiſts of five ſmall, roundiſh, 
ſubciliated ſcales, at the inſide of the bottom of the 
filaments. 

3. STamina are five filiforme filaments, in- 
ſerted in the mouth of the corolla, and ſhorter 
than the ſegments, having roundiſh antheræ. 

4. P1sTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, bilobed 

rmen, and two filiforme ſtyles ſhorter than the 

mina, with clavated ſtigmas the length of the 
ſtyles. G 

5. PErICARPIUM is a depreſſed drupe, con- 
taining two cells. 


6. Semen. The ſeed is ſingle. 


F. 


3 O. 


| flightly indented on their edges. The flowers are 

produced in corymbous ſpikes, at the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are of a bright-ſcarlet colour, appear 

in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
cumn: 

5. Spurious Sclago. The ſtalks are ligneo a 
branching, and —— to five or ſix feet A The er 
leaves are narrow, ſlightly indented on their edges, 
and grow in cluſters alternately along the ſides of 
the branches. The flowers are produced at the 
tops of the ſtalks in oval, oblong, obtuſe, imbri- 
cated ſpikes; they are of a deep-blue, or violet 
colour, appear in the fummer, and are ſucceeded 
by ſix valved capſules, containing the ſeeds. 

6. Dubious Selago. The ſtalk is upright, 
woody, branching, and grows to three or four feet Pio, 
high. The leaves are narrow, acute, and grow 
alternately, The flowers terminate the branches 
in a ſimple racemus; they are diandrous, appear 
in July and Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by iceds 

in England, | 

7. Lychnidea Selago. The ſtalk is upright, 
hairy, branching a little, and grows to three or peo OY 
four feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ob a” 
tuſe, ſerrated, a little downy, and grow on ſhort Selago 
| footſtalks. The flowers come out in ſpikes at the deſcribed- 

tops of the ſtalk; they appear in July and Au- 
1 co the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

ele are propagated by planting the cuttings, 

in any of the 3 mon the The beſt way ** om 
tet them pretty cloſe together, in the open ground, 
in ſome rich part of the garden; then hoop and 
cover them cloſe down with mats. If they are 

duly watered they will ſoon ſhew ſigns of growth, 
when the mats ſhould be raiſed by degrees, to give 
them air, to prevent their drawing weak; and 
this gradual hardening of them mult be continu- 
ed until they can bear the full air, when the mats 
muſt be wholly taken off. When they have made 
pretty good ſhoots, they muſt be taken up, with 
a good ball of earth to each root, and planted ſe- 
| pauarately 
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parately in filled with good, freſh earth. They 
muſt next be watered, and ſet in the ſhade until 
they are · eſtabliſned in their new ſituation, when 
they ſhould be removed into a warm place, to 
remain there until the end of autumn, and then be 
taken into ſhelter with the hardier kinds of Green- 
houſe plants, 

They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds, when good 
ones can be procured. Theſe muſt be ſown on a 
hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are three 
or four inches high, they ſhould be potted ſepa- 
rately, be again plunged into the hotbed, watered 
and kept ſhaded until they have taken root. They 
muſt then be hardened by degrees to the open air, 
be ſet abroad, and managed like the cuttings. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Selago corymbo mul- 
tiplici, floribus disjun#is, foliis filiformibus faſcicula- 
tis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it 1s termed, Selago 
caule erefto, corymbo terminali. Commeline calls 
it, Camphorata Africana umbellata fruteſcens, and 
Moriſon, Millefolio affinis Maderaſpatana, cam- 

 phorate foliis radiatim naſcentibus. It grows natu- 
rally in Ethiopia. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Selago ſpicis co- 
rymboſes bir ſutis, foliis verticillatis linearibus. Com- 
meline calls it, Valeriana Africana fruticans, foliis 
longis & anguſtis, It grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Sclago ſpicis corym- 
boſis, foliis dentatis, Burman calls it, Rapunculus 
foliis anguſtiſſimis dentatis floribus umbellatis. It 
grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Selago ſpicis co- 
rymboſis, foliis inferioribus linearibus integerrimis : 
ſuperioribus lanceolato - ſubulatis ſubdentatis, It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Selago ſpicis corym- 
ofis, foliis linearibus denticulatis. Burman calls it, 


2 Africanum ſpicatum, foliis anguſtiſſi- 
mis, It grows — 4 To pla whe 

6. The ſixth ſpecies is titled, Selago? ratemo 
femplici, foliis linearibus alternis, floribus diandris. 
Burman calls it, Thymelea foliis anguſtiſſimis linea+ 
ribus, floſculis ſpicatis; Plukenet, Thymeles Atbi- 
opica ſpicata glabra, foliis longioribus anguſtis; Ray, 
Valerianoides parva, foliis caule raris, ſpicd in ſum- 
mo caule oblongd ex foliolis & floſculis confertis com- 
peſitd; and Commeline, Yaleriana Afritana fru- 
ticans, foliis erice., It grows naturally in 


1 | 
7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Selago ſpicd ter- 
minali, foliis ſubpetiolatis lanceolatis obtuſiuſculis ſer- 
ratis ſubtomentofis. Burman calls it, Lychnidea 
villoſa, foliis oblongis dentatis, floribus ſpicatis. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Selago is of the claſs and order Didynamia Angi- 
oſpermia; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is a ſmall, monophyllous, perma- Linnæan 
lower Syſtem. 


nent perianthium, cut into four parts, the 
ſegment being the largeſt. | 

2. COROLLA is one petal. The tube is ſmall, 
filiforme, and ſcarcely perforated. The limb is 
ſpreading, and divided into five parts; the two 
upper ſegments being rather the ſmalleſt, and the 
lower one the largeſt of any of them. 

3. STAMINA are four capillary filaments the. 
length of the corolla, to which they are inſerted : 
The two upper ones are the longeſt, having 
ſimple antheræ. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
ſimple, acute ſtigma. 

5. PerRIcarPiuM. There is none, The ſeed 
is involved in the corolla. 


6. Semen, The ſeed is ſingle, and roundiſh. 
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F this genus are two ſpecies which require 
O ſome protection in winter, called, 

1. Tree Houſe-Leek. 

2. Canary Houſe-Leek. 

1. Tree Houſe-Leek. 
ſmooth, fleſhy, branching, and grows to fix or 

eight feet high The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſuc- 
culent, of a bright- green colour, indented on their 
edges, and grow in round cluſters or bunches at 
the ends of the branches. The flowers come out 
from the center of the leaves at the ends of the 
branches, in large pyramidical ſpikes; they are 
of a bright- yellow colour; they appear at diffe- 
rent times of the year, but more eſpecially in the 
autumn and winter. FL | | 


+ - 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with ſtriped 


leaves, which is in great requeſt in our Green- | 


houſes, There is alſo a variety with white flowers, 


2. Canary Houſe-Leek. The talks are woody, 


thick, full of the marks of fallen leaves, and grow | 
to about a foot and an half, or two feet high. 


The leaves are large, ſucculent, obtuſe and incurved 
at the extremities, and grow in large globular 


heads or balls at the tops of the ſtalks, The 
Vol. II. 


116 


The ſtalk is thick, 


_ — 5 


flower · ſtalk ariſes from the center of theſe leaves, 
divides into many branches, ſupports the flowers 
in a pyramidical form, and grows to a foot and an 
half high. The flowers are of a greeniſh colour, 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


autumn. 


The firſt ſort is enerally propagated by the Culture, 


cuttings ; the ſecond by the ſeeds, which it pro- 
duces in great plen ti. a N 

The cuttings mould be taken off. in any of the 
ſummer months, and laid in a dry place for the 
wounded part to {kin over before they are planted, 
to prevent their rotting z which ſometimes, tho? 
very ſeldom, happens, if they are planted imme - 
diately, and have not too much water. The 
cuttings ſhould be ſet in ſome dry, warm, well- 
ſheltered place, and be ſhaded until they have 
taken root; or in pots filled with light, freſh, andy, 


or ruhbilhy e209. 6 and th Bos ſhould be ſer in 
| P 


the ſhade, but not under t ip. of trees, They 
ſhould be now and then wacereg in the pots; but 
thoſe in the full ground will require no watering 
at all. In October the pots ſhauld be —.— 
under cover, to be protected from the froſt, and 
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afterwards ſhould be placed among the hardieſt 
ſucculent plants for their winter- reſidence; whilſt 
thoſe abroad ſhould be hooped over, to be covered 
with mats in froſty weather. If this covering be 
multiplied ſufficiently to keep out the froſt, which 
is all they want to be protected from in this cli- 
mate, the trees will grow to an amazing ſize ; for 
they will be upwards of ten feet high, will ſpread 
their branches on every ſide, and cauſe a very ſin- 
lar-and ſtriking look. The plants that are 
ouſed ſhould not beplaced among other plants that 
require trequent watering, for they will imbibe 
the moiſture, become top-heavy, and the leaves will 
foon rot and fall off; ſo that an airy glaſs-caſe, or 
even the protection of an hotbed-frame, will be 
more ſuitable- to theſe plants than the ſituation in 
the Green-houſe among other trees. 
The Variegated ſort, which is the moſt beauti- 
ful and valued, is the moſt tender, and muſt be 
treated accordingly. 
As the fone ſpecies produces plenty of ſeeds, 
it is more ſpeedily propagated that way. Sow the 
ſeeds in pots filled with light, freſh earth, ſoon 
after they are ripe. Set the pots in ſome warm, 
well- ſheltered place, until there be an appearance 
of froſt ; then remove them under ſome ſhelter, 
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HERE are ſome ſpecies of this genus, na- 
tives of Africa, which fucceed very well with 
us under the protection of a common Green-houſe 
in the winter ſeaſon; and they are, 
1. Stiff-leaved Shrubby African Groundlel. 
2. liex- leaved Shrubby African Groundlel. 
3 Succulent-leaved Shrubby Africari Ground- 
ſel. 


Species. 


4. Long-leaved Shrubby. African Groundlel. - 


5. Spleen- Wort-leaved African Groondfel. 

6. Lyrated-leaved Shrubby African Groundſel. 
7. Purple African Groundſel. 

Stiff-leav- 1. Stift-leaved Shrubby African Groundſel. 
ed Shrub- This plant is a very beautiful ſhrub, and riſes with 
by Afri- an upright, rigid, rough fiem, ta the, height of 
N about ſeven feet. The leaves are litge, ſtiff, 
hairy, and rough; they are oblong, indented 
irregularly on their edges, and embrace the ſtalk 
with their baſe. The flowers terminate the 
branches in cluſters ; they are ſmall, but radiated, 
of a lively-yellow colour, and numbers of them 
grow together. There will be a ſucceſſion of 
them during moſt of the ſummer months, and 
plenty of good ſeeds may be gathered from rhe 
plants in the autumn. . oh 
Wlex-leav- © 2. Tex-leaved Shrubby African Groundſel. 
ed Shrub- This ſhrub will grow to be about five feet high. 
by Afri- The ſtem is woody, and ſends forth numerous, 
Rs ſpreading branches, without order. The leaves are 
not all of the ſame figure; their edges are deeply 
cut, or indented; their upper ſurface is of a fine- 
green colour, but underneath they are of a whitiſh 


A 


| 


1 


| 


colour; they are of a tiff ſubſtance, and em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers ter- 
minate the brariehes in cluſters; they are radiated, 


of a pale-yellow colour, continue to ſhow chemi- 
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leaves are of a fleſhy ſubſtance, oval, hoary, and 
their edges are indented. 


but place them abroad again in mild and open 
weather. In the ſpring, let their ſituation be ſock 
that they may receive the morning ſun only; fre- 
quently water them in dry weather, and in a little 
time the plants will come up. They muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, and be now and then watered, 
ſhould the weather prove dry, though. but ſparing- 
ly. When the plants are fit to remove, each 
ſhould be ſet in a pot filled with light, rubbiſhy 
earth, and their after-management ſhould be ſimi- 
lar to that of the cuttings of the preceding ſpecies, 

1. Tree Houle Leek is titled, Sempervivum 
caule arboreſcente levi ramoſo, In the Hort. Cliff. 
it is termed, Sempervivum caule infernè nudo lævi 
ramoſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sedum majus ar- 
boreſcens, Hofculis candidis; and Cluſius, Sedum 
majus legitimum. It grows naturally in Portugal, 
Crete, and the Cape of Good Hope. | 

2. Canary Houle Leek is titled; Sempervivum 
caule foliorum ruderibus lacero foltis retuſis. In the 
Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Sempervivum caule infra 
folio lacero, foliis cunciformibus : ſummis ſubrotun- 
dis. Commeline calls it, Sedum Canarium, foliis 
omnium maximis ; and Plukenet, Sedum majus Ca- 
narium acaulon, pilis ad oras foliorum hiſpidis. Ix 
grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 


ſelves moſt of the ſummer months, and produce 
good leeds in the autumn. 

3. Succulent-leaved Shrubby African Grund- «,..,. 
ſel. This plant riſes with an upright, branching let err 


ſtem, to the height of about eight feer. The - * 
Afti- 


— « can 
1 he flowers terminate 


the branches in large, looſe bunches; they are ra- 
diated, of a pale-yellow colour, will be, in blow 
in July and Auguſt, but do not always bring 
their ſeeds to perfection with us. 

4. Long: leaved Shrubby African Groundſcl. Ig. 
This is a ſhrubby, rr plant, orna- leared 
mented with long, narrow, naked, rough leaveg. Sab! 
In one variety they are very hoary, in another ef 4, 
a fine-green colour, and they grow but thinly on 
the. branches. The flowers, which are radiated, 
terminate the branches in a corymbus ; and they 
will often ſhow themſelves in June, July, and 
Auguſt. 144 1 80 | : i * *; J 
5. Spleen-Wort-leaved African Groundſel. This ,,q 
is a Perennial, riſing with an herbaceous, upright, $plecn- 
branching ſtalk, to the height of about a yard, wort- 
The lower leaves will be more than half a foot _ 
long, and are ſinuated fo deeply as to form the (,,4,a6 
appearance of a pinnated leaf; the upper leaves geicrived. 
are ſmaller, embrace the ſtalk with their baſe, and 
are ſo clammy that they will {tick to the fingers 
on being touched. The flowers grow from the 
upper part of the ſtalks on long fobtſtalks; each 
footſtalk fupports one flower only, which is large, 
radiated, and of a yellow colour. There will ot. 
ten be a ſucceſſion of theni from June to the end 
of ſummer, and ſometimes good ſeeds from. the 
firſt· blown flowers may be gathered in the au- 
tumn. 0 E a | a QC 15 £1 * Bo; FE 
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Lyrated- 
leaved 

Shrubby 
African, 


and 
Purple 
African 
Ground- 
{el 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


6. Lyrated-leaved Shrubby African Groundſel. 
This plant hath a ſhrubby, branching: ſtem, 
about four or five feet high. The leaves are lyre- 
ſhaped, and downy underneath.  'The flowers 

ow ſingly, on long footſtalks; they will be in 
Blow in J 
ſet them off. ; IR "Un ; 

7. Purple African Groundſel. This plant will 
grow to about a yard high. The lower: leaves 
are ly:e-ſhaped, rough, and clammy z thoſe that 

w near the top of the plant are ſmaller, ſpear- 
2 and indented. The flowers of this ſort 
are of a purple colour; and if they had the orna- 


mental rays peculiar to moſt flowers of this kind, 


they would be very valuable.  _ 
All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by cuttings. 
Plant theſe in pots filled with rich, light earth, 
in any of the ſummer months, and ſet them in the 
Green-houſe where no ſun can come at them. 
Leave the windows conſtantly open, and fre- 
quently ſupply them with water. They will readily 
take root; and as ſoon as you perceive this, re- 
move them to ſome ſhady part of the garden, but 
not under the drip of trees, plunging the pots up 
to the rims in the common mould. Give them 
water as there ſhall be occaſion all ſummer, and 
in October remove them into the Green-houle for 
their winter lodgings. In the ſpring they mult be 
ſhifted into larger pots, be ſer abroad in the ſum- 
mer with other tender plants, and in Oftober re- 


moved into the Green-houſe as before. 


Titles. 


Species, 


Cinere- 
ous, 


Plumoſe, 


Theſe plants are alſo eaſily raiſed by ſeeds. 
Theſe muſt be ſown.in the ſpring, on a moderate 
hotbed covered with light, rich earth, When 


vly and Auguſt, but have no rays to 


the plants come up, you muſt give them conſtant 


ſupply of air and water; and here they may remain 
until they are four or five inches high; when each 
plant ſhould be taken our and potted. This be- 
ing effected, they ſhould be well watered, the 
pots ſhould be plunged up to the rims in ſome 
ſhady part of the garden, and in October muſt be 
taken into the Green- houſe, and managed like the 
cuttings. 

1. Stiff-leaved Shrubby African Groundſel is 


& ſubtus cinereis. It 


titled, Senecio corollis radiantibus, foliis ſpatulatis 


repandis amplexicaulibus ſcabris erofis, caule fruticoſo 
hirto. Commeline calls it, Jacobæa Africana fru- 
teſcens, foliis rigidis & birſutis; Ray, Jacobæa 
Africana ramoſiſſima, folits ſenecionis pinguis rigidis & 
lucentibus incanis. It grows naturally in Æchiopia. 

2. Lex leaved Shrubby African Groundlel is 


| titled, Senecio corollis radiantibus, foliis ſagittatis 


amplexicaulibus dentatis, caule fruticoſo. Comme- 
ine calls it, Jacobæa Africana fruteſcens, foliis inci- 

| grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope. | | | 

3. Succulent-leaved Shrubby African Ground- 
ſel is titled, Senecio corollis radiantibus, folits obova- 
tis carnofis ſubdentatis, caule fruticoſo. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Solidago foliis obverſe 
ovatis carnoſis crenatts, caule fruticoſo, corymbo ra- 
moſo. Dillenius calls it, Doria Africana arbere[- 
cens, foliis craſſis & ſucculentis atriplicem referenti- 
bus. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. | 

4. Long leaved Shrubby African Groundſel is 
titled, Senecio corollis radiantibus, foliis linearibus 
ſparſis, caule fruticoſo. Herman calls it, Facobea 
Africana, folio capillaceo viridi; Volkamer, Jacobæa 
Africana fruticans, oblongis foliis anguſtis integris 
incanis; Commeline, Jacobea Africana fruteſcens, 
lavendulæ folio latiore & anguſliore; Breynius, Ja- 
cobaa Mibiopica lavendule folio, and Plukenet, 
Jacobæa AEthiopica, anguſtiſſimis & prelongis foliis 
rarius crenatis. It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. F | 

5. Spleen-Wort-leaved African Groundſel is 
title 1, Senecio corollis radiantibus, petiolis amplexi- 
caulibus, pedunculis folio triplo longioribus, foliis pin- 
nato ſinuatis. Vaillant calls it, Jacobæa Afra pe- 
rennis viſcoſa lutea, aſplenii foliis. It grows in 
Africa. 

6. Lyre- leaved Shrubby African Groundſel is 
titled, Senecio corollis nudis, foliis lyratis ſubtus to- 
mentofis, pedunculis unifloris : ſquamis ſubulatis. It 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

7. Purple African Groundſel is titled, Senecio 
corollis nudis, foliis lyratis hirtis: ſuperioribus lan- 
ceolatis dentatis. Breynius calls it, Senecio viſcaſus 
Atbiopicus, flare purpureo. It is a native of 


Ethiopia. 
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T* HIS. genus conſiſts of the following ſpecies, 
I. Cinereous Seriphium. | 
2. Plumoſe Seriphium. _ 
3. Imbricated Seriphium,  _ = 
1. Cinereous Seripbium. The ſtalk is ſhrubb 


7 m 


- : Lee 5 
branching, and grows to two or three feet Mal | 


The leaves arg ſpear-ſhaped, ſmall, patent, re- 


curved, hoary, and grow in cluſters... The flowers 


are produced in whorled ſpikes at the tops of the 
branches; they appear in July and Auguſt, but 


are rarely followed by ripe ſeeds in England. 


F 


2. Plumoſe Seriphium, The ſtalk is woody, 


branching, and grows to two or three feet high. 
The leaves are ſmall, and oval. The flowers come 
out from the ends of the branches in globular, plu- 


| 


——— — 
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moſe heads; they are of a white colour, and ap- 

pear great part of the ſummer. | 

3- Imbricated Seriphiam. The ſtalk is woody, and 

divides intoſeveral ſlender, ligneous, taper branches, Imbricat- 
and the ſhrub grows to a foot and an half, or two d 
feet high. The leaves are imbricated,ſmall,ſlender, Seriphi- 
and of a ſilyery-white colour. The flowers conte geſcribes. 
out in ſhort ſpikes or heads at the ends and ſides 

of the branches; they appear early in the ſum- 

ner, and frequently again in the autumn. 

Theſe are raifed planting the cuttings, .dur- Culture, 
ing any of the-fummer months, in beds dt good. 
light earth, and covering them cloſe down with _ © 
bell or hand glaſſes, or, for want of theſe, with © 


mats. They muſt be duly watered ; and as they 
grow, 


_ 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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fror. the covering muſt gradually be taken off. 

n about ſix weeks they will be fit to remove. 
They muſt then be planted ſeparately in pots 
filled with good, light, garden- mould, be water- 
ed, and ſet in the ſhade until they are well eſta- 
bliſhed in their new ſituation. After this they 
may be removed into ſome warm, well ſneltered 
part of the garden, to remain there until the end 
of October, or later if the ſeaſon proves favoura- 
ble, and finally be taken into ſhelter with the 
hardier kinds of Green-houſe plants. | 

Titles, I. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Seriphium floribus 
verticillato-ſpicatis, foliis patentibus. In the Hort. 
Cliffort. it is termed, Artemiſia floribus fimplicibus. 
Petiver calls it, Breynia cineroides Capenſis; Ray, 
Abrotanoides Africamm, foliis minimis argenteis 
reſlexis, floribus in ſummis caulibus & ramulis in 
ſpicas A and Plukenet, Tamariſcus Athio- 
Picus, coridis folio glabro, herbe impie capitulis in 


ſpicam ſeſſilibus; allo, Frutex cinereus muſcoſus, | 


berbe impie capitulis in ſpicam ſelſilibus. It grows 
naturally in ZEthiopia. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Seriphium flori- 
bus ſpicatis, foliis granulato-ovatis, Van Royen 
calls it, Stoebe, floribus ſpicatis calycibus unifloris ; 
Petiver, Breynia Capenſis, capitulis albis plumofis ; 
and Ray, Abrotanoides Africanum, foliis cinereis 
muſcoſis, capitulis florum glaboſis magnis. It grows 


naturally in Æthiopia. 


— — 


3. The third ſpecies is titled, Seriphium floribus 
capitatis, foliis imbricatis. Breynius calls it, Eu. 


| patorium ericoides Capitis Bons Spei; Petiver, Abro- 


tanoides Capenſis, ericæ folio ;, allo Eupatorioides Ca- 
penſis capitatus; and Ray, Abrotanoides Africanum, 
foliis argenteis minoribus & breviſſimis, floribus in 
ſpicas breves congeſtis. It grows naturally in 
Athiopia. 

Seriphium is of the claſs and order Syngene/a 
Monogamia ;, and the characters are, 

1. CaLyYx. The exterior perianthium is com. 
Re of five roundiſh, tomentoſe, imbricated 
Eves, 

The interior conſiſts of five erect, awl-ſhaped, 
acuminated, ſmooth, ſcarioſe leaves, which are 
twice as long as the others, and contain one 
flower. 

2. CorotLta is one infundibuliforme petal, 
ſhorter than the interior calyx, and indented in 
five parts at the brim. 

3. STAMINA are five capillary laments, with 
a Cylindrical anthera. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
above the calyx, a filitorme ſtyle, and a ſub- bi- 
fid ſtigma. 

G6. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeed 
is lodged in the calyx. 

6. SEMEN, The ſeed is fingle, and oblong, 
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SIDERITIS IRONWORT. 


"JS following ſpecies muſt be brought un- 

der protection in winter, viz. 

Species, 1. Canary Iron-wort. 

2. Cretan Iron- wort. 
3. Syrian Iron-wort. 

Canary, 1. Canary Iron-wort. The ſtalk is woody, 
hairy, grows to five or ſix feet high, and ſends 
forth ſeveral ligneous branches, which are covered 
with a ſoft, hairy down. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, woolly, of a yellowiſh- green colour on 
their upper ſide, white underneath, and grow on 
long footſtalks. The flowers come out in whorled 
ſpikes from the ends of the branches; they are of 
a white colour, appear in June and July, and 
frequently again in the autumn, by which time 
the ſeeds which ſucceed the firſt- blown flowers, 
will be ripe. ; | 

Cretan, 2. Cretan Iron-wort. The ſtalk is woody, 

ſends forth ſeveral ſoft, downy branches, and 

grows to be three or four feet high. The leaves 

are broad, heart-ſhaped, oblong, of a white colour, 

downy on both ſides, and grow on longiſh foot- 

ſtalks. The flowers come out in whorls from the 

ends of the branches; they are of a bad white 

colour ; they appear in June, July, and Auguſt, 
and the feeds ripen in the autumn. g 
and Sy- 3. Syrian Iron- wort. The ſtalks of this plant 
rian Iron- are woody, branching, grow to about a foot and 
wort | | Wy” 
deſcribed, | 


* 


ö 


an half or two feet high, and the young branches 

are covered with a white down. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, entire, woolly, and quite white on 
their under- ſide. The flowers ate produced in 
whorls from the ends of the branches; they are of 
a yellow colour, having ſmooth, white, downy 
cups; they appear in July, but the ſeeds rarely 
ripen in England. 


C1. 
and order 
in the 
Linr han 
85 m. 

The ca, 
racers, 


Theſe ſorts may be propagated by planting the Culture: 


ſlips or cuttings in the common ground, in any 
of the ſummer months. They muſt be ſhaded, 
and duly watered at firſt. When they are in a good 
growing ſtate, they ſhould be ſet in ſeparate pots, 
placing them in the ſhade until the end of Octo- 


ber, and then remove them into the Green-houſe 


with the hardieſt Green-houſe plants. 
The two firſt ſorts are allo raiſed by ſeeds. 


| Theſe ſhould be ſown in pots in the autumn, 


ſoon after they are ripe; the pots ſhould be 
ſheltered in froſty weather, and in the ſprin 
muſt be ſet under ſome warm hedge or wall, 
where they may receive the morning fun until 
ten of the clock. The ſeeds will then ſoon 
come up; and after they are fit to remove, each 
ſhould be fer in a ſeparate pot, and be managed 
like the cuttings. 

They will all grow abroad, if planted in dry 


rubbiſhy places; ſo that a few ſeeds may be ſown 
in 
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in the like ſituation, or in the crevices of old 
walls, where they will ſtrike reot, and ſeem 
impregnable againſt all weather. A ſhare of the 


plants alſo that have been preſerved in the 


Green-houſe all winter, may be turned out with 
the mould at the roots in ſome dry warm place, 


to take their chance with the weather as it ſhall- 


happen; leaving the reſt in the Green houſe to 
hve the ſorts, in caſe thoſe plants abroad 


ſhould be deſtroyed. 


The plant 


deſcribed. 


Culture, 


1. Canary Iron- Wort is titled, Sideritis fruti- 
coſa villoſa, foliis cordato-oblongis acutis petiolatis, 
ſpicis verticillatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Stachys fruticoſa, foliis cordato-oblongis 


crenatis petiolatis. Plukenet calls it, Stachys am- 


pliſſimis verbaſci foliis, floribus albis parvis non 
galeatis, ſpicd betonice. It grows naturally in 
the Canary Iſlands, 
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E have at preſent but one ſpecies of this 
genus, called Sipbonant bus. 

The ſtem is woody, branching, and eight or 
ten feet high. The leaves are ſpear - ſnaped, 
long, whitiſh underneath, and you alternately. 
The flowers are produced in kind of umbels 
along the ſides of the branches; they are of a 

ellow colour, appear in Auguſt and September, 

ut are rarely ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, 
containing the ſeeds. : 

It is propagated by layers, which ſhould be 
performed on the young ſhoots in the autumn, 
by a lit at the joint, as is practiſed in layering 
Carnations. The ſpring after they have ſtruck 
good root, they muſt be taken off, planted 
ſeparately in pots filled with freſh, ſandy earth, 
and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. 
Here they muſt be watered and ſhaded until 
they have taken roor, then hardened by degrees 
to the open air, and afterwards ſet abroad in 
ſome warm, well-ſheltered place. In the autumn 
they muſt be taken into ſhelter with the firſt 
claſs of plants, and in the winter muſt be ſta- 
tioned in the warmeſt part of a good Green- 
houſe. 

It is alſo raiſed by ſeeds. 
ſown in pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a temperate hotbed. When the plants are 
fit to remove, they muſt be potted ſeparately, 
and brought forward with a hotbed, as before ; 
obſerving to ſhade and water them until they have 
taken root. They muſt be then hardened to the 
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Theſe ſhould be 
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2. Cretan Iron-Wort is titled, Sideritis fruti- 
coſa tomentoſa, foliis cordatis obtuſis petiolatis, 
ramis divaricatis, ſpicis verticillatis. Cotnmeline 
calls it, Stachys Canarienſis fruteſcens, verbaſci 
folio ; and Tournefort, Stachys Cretica latifolia. 
It grows naturally in Crete. 

3. Syrian Iron-Wort is we Sideritis ſuffru- 
ticoſa tomentoſo-lanata, follis Ianceolatis integer- 
rimis, floribus verticillatis, In the Hortus Clif- 
fort. it is termed, Cunila calycibus inermibus 
lanigeris ; allo, Stachys fruticoſa, foliis langeolato- 
linearibus integerrimis ſeſſilibus.”* Tournefort cal 
it, Sideritis Cretica tomentoſa tandidiſſima, fl 
luteo ; Barrelier, Stachys tychnoides incana ang. 
tifolia, fore aureo ; and Caſpar Bauhine, 'Stathys* 
minor Italica; alſo, Piloſella Syriaca. It grows 
naturally in Crete. n 
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open air, but need not be ſet abroad this ſurhmer z 
in the autumn, however, they ſhould be taken 
into a temperate ſtove for their winter reſidence, 
The ſummer following they muſt be ſet abroad, 
like the layers; and by the autumn, having by 
that time grown to be ſtrong plants, may: be. 
removed into the Green-houſe ; obſerving, if any 
plant appears weakly, or has made bur little pro- 
greſs, to cheriſh it for another winter in a tem- 
perate ſtove, | ] 
This ſpecies is titled, Siphonanthus ſalicis folio, , 
flore flaveſcente. It grows naturally in ind Titan 
Siphonanthus is of the claſs and order Te- cla ang 
trandria Monogynia; and the characters are, order in 
1. Cax xx is a broad, monophyllous, permanent, #be Lia. 
perianthium, divided into five parts. Zoe 
2. CoROLLA is one infundibuliforme petal 3 The chas 
the tube is filiforme, very narrow, and many raters. 
times longer than the calyx; the limb is ſmaller: 
than the calyx, and divided into- five ſpreading; 
ſegments. 5 5 
3. STAMINA are four filaments longer than 
the limb of the corolla, having oblong, trian- 
gular antheræ. | | 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a very ſhort qua- 


drifid germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the 
| ſtamina, and a ſimple ſtigma. 15817 5 
5. PERICARPIuA conſiſts of four roundiſn 


berries within the ſpreading calyx. 


6. SEMINA. The feeds are ſingle, and 
roundiſh. | 40 brim: 
e F CHAP; 
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Species, 


Chineſe 
Rough 
Bindweed 
deſcribed, 
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with. caution. recommended to be planted: abroad 


in the open air; a reſerve therefore of this 
ſpecies. ſhould always be made in the Green- 


houſe, to keep up a ſtock, in caſe thoſe abroad 
ſhould be deſtroyed by bad weather; nay, it 
ſhould be eonſMered in no other light than as a 
Green-houſe plant, unleſs there be 2 it a natu- 
rally dry, warm, well-ſheltered place: To this 
ſhall be added, © = (SE 

1. The Chineſe Rough Bindweed, or China 
Root. | 

2. Baſtard China Smilax. 

1. Chineſe Rough Bindweed, or China Root. 
The root is thick, fleſhy, ſpreading, and ſtrikes 
deep into the ground. The ſtalks are very 
ſtrong, taper, prickly, and ariſe by the aſſiſtance 
of claſpers to near twenty feet high. The leaves 
are oval, heart-ſhaped, free from ſpines, of a 


thick ſubſtance, and have fine longitudinal 


Varietics. 


Baſtard 
Chineſe 
Smilax 
deſcribed, 


veins. The flowers come out in cloſe branches 
from the wings of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, and 
of little figure; but the females are ſucceeded 
by round red berries, . which have a pretty 
eſlat.L I 52 55 

Thete are many varieties of this ſpecies, many 
of which have titles in the works of old Botaniſts, 
as diſtinct ſpecies. 5 

2. Baſtard Chineſe Smilax. 
pores is very large, thick, and fleſhy, 

Ks are ligneous, 

ſeſſed of claſpers, by which they lay hold on 


Þ * 


'The root of this 
The 


every thing that is near them; and will rear 


their heads above trees that are twenty feet 


ef high. The leaves are of different figures: Thoſe 


on the ſtalks are for the moſt part cordated; 


thoſe on the branches are, ſome oval, ſome ob- 
long and acute-pointed, and all of them are 


free from ſpines. 


Culture. 


; The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the ſtalks in cluſters, growing 
on long footſtalks; and the fruit that ſucceeds 
them is a red berry. - There are ſeveral varieties 
of this ſpecies, but one in particular with black 
fruit is worthy of notice, | 

They are all propagated by dividing the roots, 
or layering the branches, the beſt time for which 
is the beginning of April. If the roots are 

rted, each ſhould be ſer in a ſeparate pot; and 
if they are ſet forward in growth by a moderate 
warmth, it will be the better. They mult how- 
ever be ſoon hardened to the air, and ſet abroad 
in almoſt any place for the ſummer; and in the 
end of October, or later if the weather will 
permit, ſhould be taken into the houſe with 
the hardieſt Green-houſe plants, and treated like 
them. 


If the young ſhoots are laid in the ground in 


r, free from ſpines z poſ- 


— 
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XY, "ROUGH BINDWEEED: 


1 N | the ſpring, they will ſoon ſtrike 
treated of among the Climbers, is there 


root; an 
in the April following each ſhould be taken 4 
I e in a ſeparate pot, and managed like the 
ormer, 

They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds, Theſe will be two, 
years before they come up; ſo that the beſt way 
will be to ſow them in tubs, filled with Ii rich 
carth : All ſummer they may be ſet in a ſhady 
place; and the winter following they ſhould be put 
under a warm wall, full upon the ſun. In Fe- 
bruary the tub ſhould be removed into the 
Greenhouſe, or placed under ſome ſhelter. 
Here they ſhould be frequently watered, and by 
the beginning of April ſome plants will come 
up; tho? the greateſt part will probably continue 
until the following ſummer. Whenall danger from 
froſty weather is over, the boxes ſhould be ſer 
abroad in a ſhady well-ſheltered place, be kept 
conſtantly weeded, and frequently watered 
during the ſummer; and in the autumn muſt be 
removed into the Green- houſe for their winter 
lodgings. In the ſpring your whole crop may be 
expected to ſhew itfelt; the plants may re- 


' main in the boxes, with the ſimilar management 


of the preceding year; and then each ſhould be 


| ſet in a ſeparate pot, and treated like the 


others. 

1. Chineſe Rough Bindweed, or China Root, ... 
is titled, Smilax caule aculeato teretiuſculo, fulits 
inermibus ovato-cordatis quinquenerviis. In the 
Mat. Med. it is termed, Smilax caule aculeato, 
foliis orbiculato-ovatis inermibus quinquener viis. 
Brown calls it, Smilax ſarmento tereti inferne 
aculeato, foltis ſubrotundo- cordatis trinerviis, peticlis 
claviculd und alterãve; Kæmpfer, Smilax minus 
Jſpinoſa, fruttu rubicundo, radice virtus/i Chine 
dicla ſ. Sankiva ; Caſpar Bauhine, China radix ; 
Plumier, China Michuacanenjis ſ. ſmilax aſpera 
minor; and Flukenet, Fraticulus convotuulaceus 
Jpinoſus Sinicus, floribus parvis umbeilatis. It 
grows naturally in China and Japan, 

2. Baſtard Chineſe Smilax is titled, Smilax 
caule inermi tereti, foliis inermibus: caulints cor- 
datis, rameis ovato-oblongis quinguenerviis. In 
the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Smilax caule 
tereti inermi, foliis cordato-ovatis acutis inermibus, 
petiolis bidentatis. Gronovius calls it, Smilax caule 
terett inermi, foliis inermibus : caulinis cordatis, 
ramorum lanceolatis, pedunculis longiſſimis; Brown, 
Smilax aſpera, foliis trinerviis oblongis, petiolis 


biclaviculatis; Plukenet, Smilax Virginiana, ſpinis 


innocuis armata, latis canelle foliis, radice arundi- 
naced craſſa nodoſd & carnoſd; Sloane, Smilax 
aſpera, frufiu nigro, radice nodoſd magnd lævi 
farinaced ; Plumier, Smilax aſpera.nodoſa, radice 
rubrd majore; and Caſpar Bauhine, China ſpuria 
nodo/a, It grows naturally in Virginia. 
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Culture. 


Titles, 


Species, 


Amo. 
mum 
Plinii 


the ſides. of the ſtalks; wy 
of 


colour, having adark purple-coloured receptacle ; 


and the females are followed by oblong capſules, 


containing the ſeeds. 


This is propagated by parting of the roots 


in the ſpring or autumn; they muſt be planted 
ſeparately in pots, filled with light, freſh earth, 
and muſt be watered and ſhaded until they have 


taken root. In ſummer they may be ſet abroad 
in ſome warm, well-ſheltered place, and, in 


winter-muſt be houſed with other exotics. 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is named ſimply, Solandra. Boerhaave calls it, 
Ricinocarpos Afra; and Herman, Mercurialis 
procumbens dicoccos Africana, foliis viale tricolorts, 
It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. * | 


* , 


are of a white 


center. 


| « , ? 
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The inyo cry is .comppſed of four ſpear-.. 
ſhaped — the length of the umbel. % wel 
There is no perianthium , 22 
2. roy ty get , conſiſts 
oval, equal petals : That of. the females 
of ſix oval, elfen. . 010 2173 KO? $ * 
3. STAMINA of the meſes; ne ive awl-ſhaped 
filaments the length of the petals, having oval, 


incumbent antheræ. 


4. Pisril run in the female conſiſts of an ob- 
long. compreſſed, truncated germen, and two 


awl-ſhaped, recurved ſtyles, with acute ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM, is, an oblong, dicoccaus 
capſule. | bit 


6. StiNA,: The ſeeds are ſingle. 


, 
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SOL ANUM, NIGHT-SHADE. 


HE Green-houſe ſpecies of Solanum 
(which includes many varieties) are as 
follow : | | 
Amomum Plinii, or Baſtard Capficum. 
Mullein-leaved Night-ſhade, 
Two-leaved Night ſhade. 
Oak-leaved Night-ſhade. 
Radicant Night-ſhade. 
Boniares Night-ſhade, 
Pimpinel-leaved Night-ſhade. 
Peruvian Night-ſhade. 
. Campeachy Night-ſhade. 
10. Paniculated Night-ſhade. 
11. Indian Night- ſhade. | 
12. African Jagged-leaved Night-ſhade, or 
Pomum Amoris. | 
13. Paleſtine Night-ſhade. 


DP HOSP SD 2 


1. Anomum Plinii is a well known plant, and 
is chiefly-valued on account of its fruit, which 
appear like ſo many ripe cherries of a beautiful 


deſcribed. red colour, during the winter ſeaſon ; tho' there 


is of it the Yellow-fruited ſort, which, tho' not 
ſo beautiful, cauſes variety, and forms an 


4 


agreeable mixture with other plants. They are 
ſhrubby plants, will grow to about four feet 


high, and their ſtalks and branches are free 


from thorns, which a great number of ſpecies 
of this genus are poſſeſſed of. The leaves are 


ſpear · ſnaped, entire, and turn backward. The 


| ſides of the branches, tho 


— — — —— —ä 


flowers for the moſt part grow ſingly from the 
ſometimes they are 
produced in ſmall umbels z they fit cloſe without 


any footſtalks, are of a white colour, will be in 


blow from June to the end of autumn, and 


their flowers are ſucceeded by the aforeſaid 
beautiful kind of berries, about the ſize of 
cherries, which look very beautiful among other 
plants in the Green-houſe all winter. This 
ſpecies is uſually called Amomum Plinii, tho? it 


| ſometimes goes by the names of Love Apple, 


Baſtard Capficum, or the like, according to the 
fancies or taſtes of different people. 

2. Mullein-leaved Night-ſhade. This ſpec 
hath a Woody, branching talk, free from thorns. 
The leaves are oval, downy, their edges are 


of fre 
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FEHERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, Solandre is of the claſs and order Monsecſs 
l q „ | >, 4 Ales“! 
called Solandra, _ | | Polyandria;, and the characters are, _...... Clais 
The plant The root is perennial. The ſtalk is ſhort, | . eee eee 
deſenbel. downy, and procumbent. The leaves are wedge- | 1. Carx,. The umbel is, imple, and com- Linnzan 
? 2 yo 1 oval, hoary, . indented poſed of four pedunculated male ers in the Syſtem. 
on their edges, and grow alternately on faot- | periphery, and, a ſeſſile female flower in the The cha- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out in umbels from | ce Mm Sha ese boden. 


ies Mullein- 
leaved 
Night- 


4 | ſh 
entire, and they much reſemble thoſe of Mullein. gefcribed. 
The flowers are produced in compound umbels ; ; 


they 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


they are ſmall, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, 
roundiſh fruit, 

Two- 3. Two-leaved Night- hade. This ſpecies 
leaved, hath a ſhrubby, unarmed ſtalk, which naturally 
divides into a few branches. The leaves are of 
an oval, ſpear-ſhaped figure, and grow two 
together, like twins; the one being much ſmaller 
than the other. The flowers are produced in 
» and are ſucceeded by a kind of twin 

or cleft fruit. | 
4. Oak-leaved Night-ſhade. This is @ peren- 
nial plant. The ftalks are herbaceous, angular, 
upright, and rough, but have no thorns. 
The leaves are pinnatifid, oblong, venoſe, 
ſmooth on their upper ſurface, and rough 


leaved , 


beneath. The flowers are produced in cymoſe 


bunches; their colour is a fine violet, having 
two green ſpots at the bottom of each lobe; 
their antherz are yellow, and they are ſucceeded 
by oval berrie. 

5. Procumbent Peruvian Night-ſhade. This 
is a perennial plant, The ſtalks are herbaceous, 
taper, ſmooth, - unarmed with thorns, and lie 
flat on the ground, where they ſtrike root. The 
leaves are pinnatifid, and the flowers grow in 
cymoſe bunches. 


R 6. Boniares Night-ſhade. 
Boniat®* ſhrub. 


Precum- 
beat Pe- 
ravian, 


This is a large 
It will grow to be ten or twelye feet 
high. The ſtem is of a purpliſh colour, and 
near the top ſends forth ſeveral erect branches. 
The leaves are large, wedge-ſhaped, ſinuated, 
and bend backward, 
branches in umbels ; their colour is white; they 
are moderately large, and are ſucceeded by 
fine globular yellow berries. 

7. Pimpinel-leaved Night-ſhade. The ſtalk 

of this ſpecies is herbaceous, and has no thorns, 
The leaves are pinnatifid, and entire. The 
flowers grow in ſimple cluſters. 
8. Peruvian Night-ſhade. This is a peren- 
nial. The ſtalks are herbaceous, and divide 
into a few ſpreading branches. The leaves are 
pinnated, jagged, and downy. The flowers 
grow in cluſters; they are large, of a fine yellow 
colour, and when in blow make a good appear- 
ance. 

9. Campeachy Night-ſhade. The ſtalks of 
this ſpecies are herbaceous, and armed with 
ſharp thorns. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
ſinuated, a little downy, and on both ſides have a 
multitude of briſtly prickles, that diverge from 
each other in a ſtar-hke manner. The flowers are 
moderately large, and remarkable for having 
very ſharp, prickly cups. 

10. Paniculated Night-ſhade. The ſtalks of 
this ſpecies are white, downy, and guarded 
by a few naked, ſharp, ſtraight thorns, The 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, broad, downy, ſmooth 
on their upper ſurface, and poſſeſſed , of no 
ſpines. The flowers terminate the ftalks in 
panicles, having downy footſtalks. 

11. Indian Night-ſhade. This ſpecies hath a 
ſhrubby, branching ſtalk, about three feet 
high, and armed with ſtrong, ſharp, yellowiſh 
thorns. The leaves are wedge-ſhaped, woolly 
on both ſides, angular, a little hairy, entire, 
and guarded on both ſides by many ſtraight ſpines 
on > mid-rib. The flowers grow in longiſh 
bunches from the ſides of the branches; they 
are blue, and much reſemble thoſe of Borage; 
they are ſuccegded by large gold-coloured fruit, 
as big as cherries, which make a fine appearance 
in winter, when they are ri 

12. African Jagged-leaved Night-ſhade. This 


Pimpinel- 
leaved, 


Peruvian, 


Cam- 
peachy, 


Panicu- 
lated, 


Indian, 


and 
Afiican 
Jazged 

eaved 
Night- 
ſhade 
deſcribed, 


The flowers terminate the 


| 


ſpecies hath a ſhrubby, thick talk, about a | 


yard high, branching, and beſet with many 
ſtrong, ſhort, yellow, crooked thorns. The l-avcs 
are oval, and ſo jagged, or deeply Cut into 
ſeveral regular, oppoſite, obtuſc, ſegments, a3 to 
form the appearance of a winged leat ; they are 
poſſeſſed of a few thorns, and are downy on 
their under- ſide. The flowers grow in bunch: 
from the ſides of the branches ; they are large, 
blue, and very much reſemble thoſ of Borage , 
they will be in blow in July; and the fruit is 
round and compreſſed, of a fine yellow colour, 
as large as a ſmall apple, and makes a 
ſtriking appearance in the winter, hen 


723 Paleſtine Night-fhade. This ſpecies hath P leſt'ne 
a thick, downy, fhrubby ftzlk, armed with * 
ſhort, thick, ſtraight, yellowiſh, downy thorns, deſcribed; 
The leaves are oval, thick, downy, obtuſe, | 
prickly, ribbed, and bend backward. The 
flowers grow on footſtalks from the ſides of the 
branches; they are of a bluiſh-purple colour, 
and are ſucceeded by round fruit. 

The propagation of all theſe ſorts is beſt ef. C. 
fected from the ſeeds ; and as they riſe ſo eafily, 
and ripen ſo freely with us, any other method 
is not worth attempting, except for the pe- 
rennial ſorts, which may be encreaſed by lips 
from the roots; and the fifth fort ſtrikes root 
from the ſides of the branches that lie on the 
ground, which being taken up, become diſtinct 
plants. v4 

Sow the ſeeds, therefore, on a moderate hotbed 
in the ſpring, covered with rich, light earth, 
When the plants come up, water them frequently, 
tho* but little at a time; and let them have as 
much air as the weather will permit. From this 
hotbed the plants muſt be ſet, each in a ſmall 
pot, which muſt be again plunged into a ſecond 
hotbed. The plants muſt be watered at this 
time, and ſhaded until they have taken root, 
and ſhould by degrees be inured to the open 
air, In June, being properly hardened, they 
may be ſet abroad with other tender plants. In 
the autumn, they muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe. The eleventh and twelfth ſorts 
ſhould be taken in before the early colds ad- 
vance ; for they are very tender, and muſt have 
the warmeſt par: of the Green- houſe allotted 
them ; or indeed, if there be the conveniency of 
a ſtove, they will do better with a moderate 
warmth, The others flouriſh well in a good 
Green-houſe; and the firſt ſort is hardy enough 
to bear the open air, in ſome ſituations, thro' our 
mild winters. It would be neceſſary to ſhift 
theſe plants about the beginning of May every 
year, to pare off the fibres that are again{t the 
ſides of the pots, and give them the advantage 
of ſome freſh, rich mould: And this, together, 
with affording them {ſufficient watering, will 
cauſe them to be more productive of fruit, in 
which the great excellence of theſe plants chiefi) 
conſiſts. | 

i. Amomum Plinii, or Baſtard Capſicum, is Ties, 
titled, Solanum caule inermi fruticoſo, foliis lanceolatis 
repandis, umbellis ſeſilibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Solanum caule inermi fruticoſo, folits 
ovato-lanceolatis integris, floribus Jolitariis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Solanum fſruticoſum bacciferum ; 
Dodonæus, Pſeudo-cap/icum. It grows naturally 
in Madeira. | | 

2. Mullein-leaved Night-ſhade is titled, So- 
lanum caule inermi fruticoſo, foliis cvatis tomen- 
toſis integerrimis, umbellis compoſitis, Plumier 
calls it, Solanum arboreſcens, verbaſci folio; 


tore, 


Plukener, Solanum maxime tomentoſum, ſbinis 


carens, 


- od 
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The plant 
gelcr ibed. 


Calture, 


carens, Virginianum. 
America. Ws 

3. Two-leaved Night-ſhade is titled, Solanum 
caule inermi fruticoſo, folits geminis : altero minore, 


floribus cymoſis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 


termed, Solanum caule inermi perenni : folits ovato- 
lanceolatis geminis : altero minimo, Plukenet calls 
it, Solanum Americanum ſtrychnodendro accedens, 
fruftu medio quaſi fiſſo. It grows naturally in 
America. . . 

4. Oak-leaved Night- hade is titled, Solanum 
caule inermi herbaceo angulato flexuoſo ſcabro, foliis 
pinnatifidis, racemis mais. Fewill calls It, 
Solanum foliis quernis, It grows naturally in 
Peru. 

5. Radicant Night-ſhade is titled, Solanum 
caule inermi herbaceo lævi teretiuſculo preſtrato 
radicante, foliis pinnatifidis, racemis cymo/is. It 
is a native of Peru. | 

6. Boniares Night-ſhade is titled, Solanum caule 
ſubfruteſcente ſubinermi, foliis cunciformibus ſinuato- 
repandis. Dillenius calls it, Solanum Bonarienſe 
arboreſcens, papas floribus; Plumier, Solanum 
arboreſcens, foliis angulatis, frudtu. aureo. It 
grows naturally at Boniares. 

7. Pimpinel-leaved Night-ſhade is titled, 
Solanum caule inermi herbaceo, foliis pinnatis inte- 
gerrimis racemis fimplicibus. It is a native of 

eru. | 

8. Peruvian Night-ſhade is titled, Solanum 
caule inermi herbaceo, foliis pinnatis tomentoſis in- 
cifis, racemis bipariitis foliofis, baccis ſubpilgſis. 
Fewill calls it, Lycoper/icon pimpinelle folio, It 
grows naturally in Eetu. "WY 

9. Campeachy Night-ſhade is titled, Solanum 


caule aculeato, berbaceo hirto, foliis cordatis finuatis | 


It grows naturally in | 


La 
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ſubtomentoſis, calytibus aculeatiſſimis. Dillenius 


calls it, Solanum Campechienſe, calycibus echinatis. 


It grows near the Bay of Campeachy. 

10. Paniculated Night- ſhade is titled, So- 
lanum caule petibliſque aculeatis, foliis ſinuato- an- 
gulatis ſupra glabris, floribus paniculatis. Piſo 
calls it, Furepeba. It is a native of Braſil. +. 

11. Indian Night-ſhade is titled, Solanum 
caule aculeato fruticoſo, foliis cuneiformibus angu- 
latis ſubvilloſis integerrimis, aculeis utringue redlis. 


In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Solanum 
caule aculeato fruticoſo, foliis cvatis ſinuatis inte- 


gerrimis : ſpinis utrinque erectis. Plukenet calls it, 
Solanum American.m perenne ſubincanum,  frubtu- 
pyriformi longiore, ſpinis plurimis armatum. It 
grows naturally in both the Indies. 5 

12. African Jagged-Jeaved Night:. ſhade, or 
Pomum Amoris, is utled, Solanum caule aculeato 
fruticoſo, foliis obovatis pinnatifido-finuatis obtuſis 
ſparſe aculeatis nudis, calycibus aculeatis, In the 
Flora Zeylanica it is termed, Solanum caule aculeis 
recurvis, foliis ſinuatis ſubtus tomentofis undique 
aculeatis, pedunculis aculeatis. Herman calls it, 


| Solanum pomiferum fruteſcens Africanum ſpinoſum 


| 


nigricans, boraginis flore, folits profunde laciniatis ; 
Plukenet, Solanum ſpinoſum, + Laney laciniatis 
foliis ſubtus lanuginoſis, Maderaſpatanum. It grows 
naturally in Africa. | | 0 

15 Paleſtine Night- ſhade is titled, Solanum. 
caule aculeato fruticoſo, aculeis tomenteſis foliiſque 
oblique ovatis repandis. Van Royen calls it, So- 


lanum caule aculeato fruticoſo, folits repandis, 


calycibus aculeatis ; and Caſpar Bauhine, Solanum 


ſpinoſum, ſruftu rolundo. It grows naturally in 
Paleſtine. . | 


CCC 
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HE ſpecies of this genus which claims 
admittance into this place, is commonly 
called Golden Stæbelina. ' 

This is a branching ſhrub, about a yard 
high. The leaves are long, narrow, downy, 
and but ſparingly beſtowed on the branches. 
The flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches in fingle heads; the cups are cylin- 
drical, and the ſcales are Ipear-ſhaped, membra- 
naceous, and reflexed at the points; they are 
moderately large, and of a golden yellow 
colour; they appear great part ot the ſummer, 
and often in winter; and the ſeeds which follow 
the, ſummer flowers frequently ripen in the 


- autumn. 2 
. «: This is propagated by planting the ſlips or cut: 


tings in any of the ſummer months. The cuttings 
ſhould be ſet ſingly in pots filled with good 
garden mould; and the pots ſhould be plunged 
up to the rims in a ſhady part of the gar- 


den, but not under the drip 


of trees. They 


ſhould be well watered and this ſhould be re- 


peated every day until they have taken root, if 
dry weather ſhould happen.” When they are in 
a $900 s ſtate, they nerd not be watered 
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oftener than twice a week. In October they 
ſhould be removed into the Green-houſe, and 
let where they can have a free admiſſion of air 
in winter; becauſe if they are cloſely ſurrounded 
with other trees in ſome warm part of the 
Green- houſe, ' their tender. ſhoots are liable to 
rot. In the ſpring they muſt be ſet abroad with 


other plants from the ſame country, from 


time to time be ſhifred into larger pots, and 
have ſimilar treatment, with the like kind of 
eXOcics.. 38 . 

They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe ſhould 
be ſown on a ſlight hotbed in the ſpring; and 
when the plants are fit to remove, each ſhould 


be ſet_in.a_ ſeparate pot, and managed. like 
the cuttings, _ Y 


* 


This ſpecies is titled. Sie belina foliis tomentoſis, Titles. 


ſquamis calycinis lanceolatis apice membranaceis 
reflexis. Van Royen calls it, Cnaphalium foliis 
linearibus, floribus terminalit/us, calycibus cylin- 
driacis: ſquamis reſlexis; and Plukenet, Jacea 
AEthiopica, Stechados: citrinæ majoribus tomentoſis 
foliis, capitulorum ſpinis & ſquamulis ex aureo 
colore nilente. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 
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The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


Tiles. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 
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CLX. 


BASTARD ET HIOPIAN 


E'LICHRYSUM 


E have at preſent only one fpecies of this 
genus, called Baſtard Ethiopian Eli- 


W 


chryſum. 
The ſtalks are ligneous, ſend out ſeveral 


branches from the ſides, and grow to be three 
feet high. The leaves are ſhort, narrow, and 
like thoſe of Heath; but they are for the moſt 


part hooked, hoary, and come out without - 


order from every ſide of the branches. The 
flowers are produced in ſingle heads at the ends 
of the branches j they are- of a yellow colour, 
in Au and September, but are rare 

— by Leda in England. 7 

This is eaſily propagated by planting the lips 
or cuttings in any of the ſummer months. They 
ſhould be ſer in pots filled with good garden 
mould, and placed in ſome ſhady part of the 
Green-houſe, where they ſhould be duly ſup- 
plied with water; and when they have com- 
menced a growing ſtate, ſhould be brought 
gradually near the windows, to enjoy the benefit 
of the freſh air, which will prevent their draw- 
ing weak, and becoming bad-coloured. When 


they have ftood here a week or ten days, they | 


may be ſet abroad in ſome warm, well-fheltered 
art of the garden, and in the end of autumn 


taken into the Green-houſe with other exotics, | 


and managed accordingly. 


There being no other ſpecies belonging to | 
this genus, it is named ſimply, Stoebe. 


1 ourne- 


fort calls it, Conyza Africana fruteſcens, foliis 
erice hamatis & incanis; and Vaillant, Helichry- 
ſoides juniperi creberrimis adimcis folits, floribus 
in ramulorum cymis. It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia. 


Stoebe is of the claſs and order Syngeneſia Poly- Clas 
gamia Srgregata ; and the characters are, and order 


in th 
I. Caryx. The common calyx is roundiſh Lanes 
and imbricated, the ſcales being awl-ſhaped, Yen. 


permanent, and on every ſide ſurrounding the * 


general rèceptacle. 

The perianthium conſiſts of five narrow, 
acute, equal, erect leaves; is placed ſingly within 
each ſcale of the common calyx; and contains 
one flower. | 

2. CoROLLA is one infundibuliforme petal, 
having a ſpreading limb divided into five 

parts. 

3. STAMINA are five ſhort capillary filaments, 
with a cylindrical anthera indented in five 


4. Prsrirlun conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
an acute, bifid ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM, There is none. 


6. Sur. The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, 
and crowned with long feathery down. 
| The receptacle is naked. 
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T called Strumpfia. 

The ſtalk is thick, woody, ſmooth, branch- 
ing, and two feet high. The leaves are nar- 
row, acute-pointed, and of a dark green colour. 
The flowers come out from the ends and ſides 
of the branches near the extremity of the ſhoots; 
they are of a white colour, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, 
each containing one ſeed. | 

This is propagated by planting the cuttings, 
during any of the ſummer months, in beds of 
light, ſandy earth, covering them down cloſe 
with bel! hand-glaſſes or mats. As they ſhew 
figns of growth, the glaſſes muſt be raiſed by 
degrees, and then finally taken away. In abour 
fix weeks the plants will be fit to remove; they 
muſt be then potred feparately, and ſet in ſome 
warm part of the garden; and in the autumn 


muſt be taken into a very good Green-houſe | 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


with the moſt tender kinds of plants belonging 
to that claſs. The warmeſt part of the houſe 
muſt be aſligned them, and they muſt not be 
covered or overborne with other plants, which, 
will cauſe them to rot; and if the houſe is not a 
good one, it will be beit to ſer them in a glaſs 
caſe or temperate ſtove, if there are thoſe con- 
veniences. | 

There being ao other ſpecies of this genus, it Tale. 
is named ſimply, Strumꝑſia. Sloane calls it, 
Thymelea humilior, folits acutis atro-virentibus 
and Plumier, Thymelea fruteſcens, ro/marini folio, 


Aore allo. It grows naturally in the warm parts 
of America. | 


Strumpfia is of the claſs and order Syngenzfs 
Monogamia; and the characters are, on 4 


1. CAaLYx is a ſmall, monophyllous, per- the Lis 
manent perianthium, placed upon the germen, <yſiew- 
and indented in five parts at the rop. g 


The cha- 
2. Co·Rolr TA rafts 


— 
2 


— * 
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Species. 


campire- 
leaves, 


— 


patent petals. 
3. STAMINA conſiſt of no filaments, but 
five antherz, which coaleſce into an oval body. 
4. PisTiILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh ger- 
men ſituated below the calyx ; an awl-ſhaped, 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five oblong, obtuſe, | 


— 


erect ſtyle ſomewhat longer than the ſtamina ; 
and a ſimple, obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. Pxxicarivn is a roundiſh berry crowned 
with the calyx, and containing one cell. 


6. Stmten, The ſeed is ſingle, and nearly 
round, 
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TANACETUM TANSEY. 


H E- Green-houſe ſpecies of this genus 
are, 

1. Sampire-leaved Tanſey. 

2. Shrubby ZErhiopian Tanſey. 

3. Tree Tanſcy. 

1. Sampire-leaved Tanſey. The ſtalk is round, 
ligneous, ſmooth, upright, firm, branching, and 
five or fix feet high. The leaves are ſingularly 
pinnated; the pinnæ are long, narrow, undivided, 
conſiderably diſtant from each other, thick in 
ſubſtance, and of a fine green colour. The 
flowers, ſingly, are very ſmall ; but they come out 
in large, compound, corymbous bunches from 
the ends of the branches ; they are of a bright 
yellow colour, appear great part of the ſummer, 
and frequently the winter; and ſometimes the 
ſeeds that ſucceed the early ſummer flowers 


will be ripe in the autumn. 


Shrubby 
Zthio- 
Pian, 


from 


and 

Tree 
Tanſey 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


2. Shrubby Ethiopian Tanſey. The ſtalk is 
woody, branching, and four or five feet high. 
The les are pinnated, and compoſed of many 
narrow acute parts, ſome of which are entire, 
and others divided into till narrower ſeg- 
ments. The flowers come out from the ends 
of the branches in roundiſh bunches ; they are 
moderately large, and of a bright yellow colour; 
begin their appearance the early part of the 
ſummer, and continue the ſucceſſion until the 
end of autumn, about which time good ſeeds 
the firſt-blown flowers are ſometimes 
(tho' but rarely) gathered. 

3. Tree Tanſey. The ſtalk is upright, 
woody, branching, firm, and eight or ten feer 
high. The leaves are pinnatifid, and the ſeg- 
ments are ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, and entire. 
The flowers come out in ſmall roundiſh bunches 
from the ends of the branches ; they are of a 
ſulphur colour, appear in May or June, fre- 
guoney continue in ſucceſſion all ſummer, and 
ometimes (tho' but rarely) the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

All theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by planting 
the cuttings in any of the ſummer months ; they 
may be ſet in . a ſhady border, and will 
grow it duly watered; but they more readily 
take if they are planted in pots, and ſet in the 


| 


Green-houſe in ſome ſhady part of it, the 
windows being open. When they are in a grow- 
ing ſtate, they muſt be removed from the Green- 
houſe into the open air, or they will ſoon draw 
weak, and be ſpoiled. Their ſituation abroad 
ſhould be a warm, well-ſheltered, ſhady place; 


and here they may ſtand until the end of 


October, and be then removed into the Green- 
houſe with other hardy plants; obſerving to ler 
them have plenty of free air in winter, other- 
wile their young ſhoots are apt to become 
mouldy, and rot. 

They may be alfo raiſed by feeds, Theſe 
ſhould be fown in the ſpring on a hotbed; and 
when the plants are about four inches high, cach 
ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot. The pots 
ſhould be then plunged up to the rims in a 
ſecond hotbed, and the plants ſhould be duly 
watered and ſhaded until they have taken root 
after that they ſhould be inured to the open air, 
and when they are ſufficiently hardened, ſhould 


be ſet abroad like the cuttings, and managed 
accordingly. 


1. Sampire-leaved Tanſey is titled, Tana- Tiles, 


cetum folits pinnatis : pinnis linearibus remotis in- 
tegerrimis. Van Royen calls it, Santolina corymbs 
compoſito terminali, foliis linearibus dentatis: den- 
tibus longitudine folii; Burman, Coma aurea foliis 


multifidis glaucis, floſculis muſcaſis; Commeline, 


Elichryſum Africanum fruteſtens, foliis crithmi 
marini ; and Petiver, Ageratum Capenſe, crithmi 
folio, capitulis parvis. It grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Shrubby Æthiopian Tanſey is titled, Tana- 
cetum foliis pinnato-multifidis : laciniis linearibus ſub- 
diviſis acutis, caule ſuffruticoſo, Plukenet calls it, 
Millefolium camphoratum aureum Monomotapenſe; 
and Commeline, Abrotanum Africanum fruticans 


multiflorum, fohis tanaceti decuplo minoribus. It 
grows naturally in Ethiopia. | 
3. Tree Tanſey is titled, Tanacetum foliis pin- 


natifidis : laciniis lanceolatis obtufiuſculis integer - 
rimis. Van Royen calls it, Tanacetum foliis pin- 
natis integerrimis; and Commeline, Tanacetum 
Africanum arboreſcens, foliis lavendule mull iſido 
folio. It grows naturally in AÆthiopia. 


CHAP. 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


Species, 
Shrubby 
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CLXIII. 


TARCHONANTHUS, SHRUBBY AFRICAN 
FLEABANE. 


T preſent we have but one ſpecies belong- 
A ing to this genus, called Shrubby African 
Fleabane. 

The ſtalk is woody, upright, ſends out many 
branches near the top, and grows to be ten or 
twelve feet high. The leaves are dval, oblong, 
downy, white on their under-ſides, and when 
bruiſed emit the ſtrong ſmell of Roſemary. The 
flowers are produced in ſpikes from the ends of 
the branches; they are of a purple or violet 
colour, apprar in September, and continue in 
ſucceſſion many months, but are rarely ſuc- 
ceeded by ſceds in England. 

This is ealily propagated by planting the cut- 
tings in any of the ſummer months. They may 
be either let in pots, and placed in a ſhady part 
of the Green-houſe, or they may be ſet in beds 
in the full ground, to be hooped and ſhaded at 
firſt. In either caſe, they will grow as readily as 
Sage or ſlips of Koſemary ; and when they have 
made ſome ſhoots, they muſt be gradually 
brought nearer the windows, if placed in the 
houſe ; or the mats muſt be gradually taken off, 
if planted in the full ground. After this they 
muſt be potted ſeparately, and ſet in a ſhady 
place until they have taken poileſſion of their 
new ſituation, where they may be ſtationed full 
upon the ſun, to remain there until the end of 
autumn, and then be taken into the Green-houſe 
with the more hardy kinds of exoticks. Their 
ſituation here ſhould be where they can have 
as much freſh air as poſſible; the watering 
ſhould be very frequent even in winter; but 
in ſummer, when they are ſet out, they will re- 
quire to be watered every other evening, if the 


| 


| weather is dry: And this, together with ſhifting 


2 colour on them from time to time into 
arger pots as they encreaſe in ſize, is all the 
trouble they will require. 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Title. 

is named ſimply, Tarchonanthus. Herman calls 
it, Elychryſo affinis arbor Africana, flore pur. 
pures: violaceo, folis ſalvie, odere roſmarini ; and 
Tournefort, Conyza Africana fruteſcens, foliss 


ſalviæ, odore campboræ. It grows naturally n 


Ethiopia. 


Tarchonanthus is of the claſs and order Su- 


genefia Polygamia AEqualis ; and the characters Claſs 


and order 


are, in the 
Linnzan 

1. Catyx. The common calyx is turbinated, Syſtem. 
permanent, monophyllous, and cut into about — 1 


ſeven acute ſegments, which are ſhorter than the 
corolla, and coloured on their inſide. | 

2. CoroLLa. The compound flower is uni- 
form. The florets arg numerous, equal, and 
each has one funnel-ſhaped petal indented in 
five parts at the top. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, having a cylindrical, tubular anthera 
the length of the petal, 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a ſtyle double the length of the flowers, and 


two gaping ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, 
and every where covered with hairy down. 

The receptacle is ſmall and hairy, the hairs 
being the length of the calyx, 
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HERE are at preſent only two ſpecies of 
this genus, called, 

1. Shrubby Tetragonia. 

2. Herbaceous Tetragenta. 

1. Shrubby Tetragonia. The ſtalks are lig- 
neous, but tender and ſucculent when young, 
of a greyiſh colour, ſpotted, divide into nume- 
rous branches, grow to be four or five feet long, 
and, unleſs ſupported, lie on the ground. The 
leaves are narrow, thick, ſucculent, poſſeſſed of 
pellucid drops which reflect the light, and grow 
in cluſters along the ſides of the branches. 
The flowers are produced along the ſides of the 
upper parts of the branches, growing uſually two 


1 


or three together at each joint; they are of a 
greeniſh colour on the outſide, ' but yellow within, 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds 
ripen in the autumn and winter. A 
2. Herbaceous Tetragonia. This ſpecies is and 

remarkable for a thick, ſoft, fleſhy root, of a He 
yellow colour, and not unpleaſant to the taſte. Tea. 
The ſtalks are herbaceous, round, tender, and gonia 
ſpread themſelves on; the ground. The deſcribed. 
leaves are oval, thick, plane, full of juice, 

and of a lively green colour. The flowers arc 


produced on long lender footſtalks, almoſt the 
whole length of the ſtalk ; they are of a bright 
yellow colour, appear catly in the ſpring, and 

are 
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are frequently followed by ripe ſeeds in our 
gardens. | 

* Theſe are propagated with the utmoſt facility 
by ſeeds or cuttings. The feeds ſhould be ſown 
on a ſlight hotbed in the ſpring, the more effec- 
tually to cauſe them to vegetate; otherwiſe they 
often remain a whole year before they come up. 
When they make their- appearance they ſhould 
be treated very hardily, have little water, and 
be expoſed to the full air on all favourable op- 
portunities; otherwiſe they will die: And when 
they are about three or four inches high, they 
may be taken up with a ball of earth to each root, 
4 | planted ſeparately in pots filled with light, 
freſh earth. They mult then be fer in the ſhade 
in ſome open part of the garden; and after they 
have ſhewed ſigns of growth, they may be ſer 
under a ſouth wall, or any warm place tull upon 
the ſun. Here they may remain until the end of 
October, or later it the weather is mild, and be 
then taken into the Green houſe with the more 
hardy kinds of exotics. I heſe plants muſt have 
much freſh air in winter; otherwiſe they will 
rot; and if their {tation be under a hotbed- frame, 
where the glaſſes may be taken off in all mild 
weather, or in a glaſs caſe, where a due admil- 
fion of air may be granted them, they will ſuc- 
ceed better than if crowded in the Green- houſe 
with other plants. 

They are alſo encreaſed by cuttings. Theſe 
may be taken off in any of the ſummer- months; 
and after having lain a few days in a dry, airy 
place, for the wounded parts to ſkin over, may 
be planted pretty clole together in the open gar- 
den. They ſhould be kept ſhaded at firſt, and 
frequently watered, though in a ſmall quantity 
ata time; and when they have made tolerable 
good ſhoots, they ſhould be taken up with a ball 


Culture. 


HE Green-houſe ſpecies of Teucrium are 
called, | 
1. Spaniſh Tree Germander. 
2. Broad-leaved Spaniſh Tree Germander, 
3. Cretan Poly. | | 
4. Cretan Germander. 
5. Marum, or Syrian Maſtich. 
I. Spaniſh Tree Germander. The ſtalk is 
woody, divides into many ligneous, hoary 
branches, and grows to be five or ſix feet high. 
deſcribeg, The leaves are ſmall, oval, oblong, entire, 
ſmooth, of a bright green colour on their upper 
ſide, but downy underneath, and grow oppolite 
to each other on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 


on ſhort footſtalks; they are of a blue colour, 
appear early in the ſummer, and often continue 
in ſucceſſion until the end of autumn; but the 
ſeeds ſeldom ripen well in our gardens. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with beauti- 
fully ſtriped-leaves. 

l 2. Broad-leaved Spaniſh Tree Germander, 


Spaniſh The ſtalks are woody, five or fix feet high, and 
2626 Vol.. II. 
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deſcribed. 


Variety, 


Broad. 


CHAP. 


| almoſt horizontally. 
figure of a rhombus, acute, entire, hairy, and 


come out ſingly, from the wings of the leaves, 


DYC 
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of earth, be planted ſeparately in Pots, and ma- 


naged like the ſeedlings. The holes in the bot- 
toms of the pots ſhould be carefully covered 
and when the plants are ſet abroad in ſummer, 
they ſhould be placed on a ſlate or tile, or the 
like; otherwiſe their roots will find a paſſage 
through the holes, and penetrate into the ground; 
whereby the plants will become very luxuriant, 
and more liable to rot when taken into the houſe 
in winter. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Tetragonia foliis Titles. 
linearibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is named 
ſimply, Tetragonia. Commeline calls it, Tetra- 
genocarpus Africana rutilans, foliis longis & an- 
guſtis; and Seba, Euonymo affinis Africana, por- 
tulace folio. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Tetragonia 
foliis ovetis, Commeline calls it, Tetragonocar- 
pos Africana, radice magni craſſa & carnoſa, It 
grows naturally in Ethiopia. 

Tetragonia is of the claſs and order Tcoſandria Class 
Pentagynia; and the characters are, and ordet 

1. CaLyX is a perianthium ſituated above the in the 
germen, compoſed of four oval, deflexed, plane, S, genden 


yſtem. 
coloured, permanent leaves. The cha. 
2. CoROLLa. There is none. ractets. 


3. STAMINA are twenty capillary filaments 
ſhorter than the corolla, having oblong, incum- 
bent antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, qua- 
drangular germen ſituated below the calyx, and 
four par es} recurved ſtyles the length of 
the ſtamina, with hoary ſtigmas. 

5. PerIcarPivm is a coriaceous, tetragonal 
cruſt, having four longitudinal wings or bor- 
ders. 

6. Semen, The ſeed is ſingle, offeous, and 
contains four cells. The kernels are oblong. 
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TEUCRIUM GERMAN D E R. 


divide into many downy branches, which ſpread 
The leaves are broad, in 


very downy on their under-ſide. The flowers 


come out ſingly from the ſides of the branches, 


near the upper parts, on ſhort footſtalks; they 
are moderately large, of a pale blue colour, and 
ſhew themſelves in ſucceſſion the greateſt part of 
the ſummer z but the ſeeds ſeldom ripen in 
England. 

3. Cretan Poly. The ſtalks are ligneous, Cretan 
branching, and about two feet high. The leaves Poly 
are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, entire, and grow on deſcribed, 
very ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are produced, 
in kind of ſpikes, from the ends of the — ; 
they are ſmall, and of a blue or purpliſh colour 
they appear great part of the ſummer, but are 
rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds in theſe parts. 

4, 5. The Cretan Germander and Marum Culture of 
are deſcribed, and recommended to be planted Cretan 
abroad, amongſt the Perennials, in warm, dry, 8 
well - ſheltered places; and they are mentioned ziarum. 
here, only to remind the Gardener that they 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Calture. 


Titles. 


Introduc- 
tory 
obſerva- 
tions. y 


Species. 


Calture. 
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muſt be treated as Green-houſe plants, when 
ſuch a ſituation is wanted. Indeed the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third ſpecies will bear our winters in 
the full ground, if very warmly ſituated. 

They are propagated by ſlips or cuttings in 
the ſame manner as Marums, and the other hardy 
ſhrubby Germanders, which are amongſt the 
Perennials ; and as they are eaſily propagated 
in this manner, any deſired quantity may be 
ſoon raiſed, and a ſelect number of plants be 
appropriated to ornament the Green-houſe, and 
have the treatment of the hardieſt plants there; 
whilſt the reſt may be ſer abroad in the different 
warm: parts of the garden, to take their chance, 
as it may happen. 

1. Spaniſh Tree Germander is titled, Ten- 
erium foliis integerrimis oblongo-ovatis petiolatis : 
ſupra glabris, 7 * tomentoſis, pedunculis unifloris, 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Teucrium fo- 


—_— 


liis ovato-oblongis integerrimis petiolatis, floribus 


ſolitariis pedunculatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Teucrium peregrinum, folio finuato; and Cluſius, 
Teucrium fruticans Beticum. It grows naturally 
in Sicily and Spain. 

2. Broad-leaved Spaniſh Tree Germander is 
titled, Teucrium foltis integerrimis rhombeis acutis 
villoſis : ſubius tomentoſis, Dillenius calls it, 
Teucrium fruticans Belicum, ampliore folio, It 
grows naturally in Spain. 

3. Cretan Poly is titled, Teucrium foliis lance. 
olato-linearibus integerrimis, racemo ſpicato, flori- 
bus ternis. In the Hertus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Teucrium foliis lanceolato-linearibus integerrimis 
ſubſeſſilibus, floribus ſolitariis pedunculatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Polium anguſtifolium Creticum; 
and Alpinus, Roſmarinum ſtechados facie. It 
grows naturally in Crete and Ægypt. 
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TROP AOLUM, INDIAN CRESS, or DOUBLE 
NASTURTIUM. 


1 E Smaller and the Larger Indian Creſſes 
are uſually reckoned as Annuals in our 
gardens; though with protection from froſts and 
bad weather they may be made to continue 
many years. The Single ſorts produce good 
ſeeds in ſuch plenty, riſe ſo freely in the ſpring, 
flower ſo early in x ſummer, and continue the 
ſucceſſion of blow ſo late in the autumn, that it 
is hardly worth while to be at the trouble of 
granting them their winter-lodgings in the Green- 
houſe to continue them through that ſeaſon, as 
better plants may be raiſed in the ſpring, which 
will flower fairer and ſtronger the ſummer follow- 
ing. It is not fo with the Double kinds; 
they produce no ſeeds ; and their. continuance 
and propagation muſt be effected ſome other 
way. 
The Double Indian Creſs, or Naſturtium, is 
the plant proper for this place ; and the culture 
is as follows : 

Plant the cuttings, in apy of the ſummer- 


months, in pots filled with ſandy, light, bur 


not over-rich earth. When this is done, re- 
move them into the ſhade until they have taken 
root, and now and then refreſh them with water; 
and as their ſtalks ſhoor forth, train them up to 
ſticks, in order to make their ſhow of flowers 
more viſible, Let them continue abroad all 
ſummer with other tender plants, and early in 
the autumn remove them into the Green-houle ; 
for the firſt froſt that comes will deſtroy them 
During the winter they muſt not have a drop 


of water, for that will rot them; and by deny- 


ing them that fluid, they will not only live 
throughout the winter, but be more prolifick in 


flowers, and leſs rambling. When they are ſet 


abroad in the ſummer they muſt be watered 
with other plants, and in the autumn and winter 
mult be managed as before. 

The titles of this ſpecies have been given al- 
ready. 
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A, 


HE ſpecies of this genus proper for the 
Green-houſe are, 


Species. 1 Three-leaved Indian Vitex. 
2. Serrated-leaved Indian Vitex. 
Three- 1. Three-leaved Indian Vitex. The talks 


— — are woody, five or ſix feet high, and ſend forth 

Indian 

— vered with a brown bark. The leaves are for 
the moſt part trifoliate, though frequently five 
folioles grow together on a footſtalk : Theſe are 
of an oval figure, nah, gory entire, a little 
downy on their under-ſide, and continue all the 
year. The flowers come out from the diviſions 
of the branches in dichoromous panicles , they 
are ſmall, of a white colour, and are not ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in England. 


Variety, There is a variety of this ſpecies with blue 
flowers. 
Serrated- 2. Serrated-leaved Indian Vitex. The talks 
leaved of this ſpecies are woody, branching, covered 
Indian with a grey bark, and grow to about five or ſix 
— feet high. The leaves are both quinate and 
ternate, there being ſometimes five and ſome- 
times three folioles only on a footſtalk : Theſe 
are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and have many 
conſpicuous veins on their under-fide, The 
flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 
branches in looſe panicles ; they are of a blue 
colour, come out in July and Auguſt, and are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England, 3 
oh There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
Varieties, flowers, and, as I have been informed, another 


with a red ſtalk; but I have never ſeen it. 


The beſt way of propagating theſe plants is by 
— layers. Theſe ſhould be performed on the young 


ſeveral branches from the ſides, which are co- 


— 


— 


ſtriatus, famina ; and Rumphius, Zo 


| 
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ſhoots, which being laid in the ſpring, will have 
ſtruck good root by the autumn. In the ſpring, juſt 
before they begin ro ſhoot, the layers ſhould be 
taken from the ſtocks, and each ſhould be ſer 
in a ſeparate pot: The pots ſhould be then 
plunged into a ſlight hotbed to forward the 
growth of the plants, which muſt afterwards 
be hardened by degrees to the open air. When 
this is effected, they may be ſet abroad with other 
tender plants, and in the autumn removed into 
the Green-houſe. 

They are allo proPagated by cuttings. Theſe 
ſhould be planted in pots early in April, be 
watered, and plunged up to the rims in a good 
bark-bed. Here they muft have little air at 
firſt, be regularly ſhaded and frequently watered, 
and in a little time they will commence good 
plants. When you find they have taken root, 
and are in a growing ſtate, they muſt have pro- 
portionally more air, be hardened by degrees to 
the full air, and afterwards treated as the other 
plants, | 


1. Three-leaved Indian Vitex is titled, Yitex Tis, 


foliis ternatis quinatiſque integerrimis, paniculis 


dicbotomis. Plukenet calls it, Vitex irifelia minor 
Indica; Caſpar Bauhine, Piperi fimilis, fructus 
gondium 
vulgare. It grows naturally in India. | 

2. Serrated-leaved Indian Vitex is titled, Vitex 


foliis quinatis ternatiſque ſerratis, floribus racemoſo- 


paniculatis. Plukenet calls it, Vitex trifolia 
minor Indica ſerrata; John Bauhine, Negundo 


arbor mas; and Rumphius, Logondium liloreum. 
It is a native of India. | 
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ULEX, FURZE, WHINS, 


HE Common Furze or Gorſe of our 
= > heaths is ſo well known as to occaſion its 
exact being little reſpected by the Engliſh, though 
tion, ſhrub. Beſides this, there is another ſpecies, of 
African growth ; and which, though of inferior 
beauty to our own Gorſe, is nurſed with all the 
tenderneſs and care of a Green-houſe plant. 


This foreign ſpecies is uſually called, Atrican 
Species, Berry-bearing Furze. 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


— IE careſſed in ſome countries as a valuable flowering 


The ſtalks are hard, woody, branching, four 
or five feet high, and covered with a light-co- | 
loured bark; but the young ſhoots are green, 
render, flexible, and terminated by a ſimple ſpine. 
The leaves are ſmall, . ſingle, obtuſe, and ſome- 
what reſemble thoſe of Heath. The flowers come 
out from the ſides of the branches in the early , 


Or 


GORSE. 


part of the ſummer, but very rarely appear iti 
England; neither do the feeds ripen in theſe parts. 
This plant is beſt propagated by the ſeeds, Culture. 

which ſhould be procured from Africa, whete 
it naturally grows. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as poſſible in pots of light, freſh earth, 
and in the ſpring ſhould be plunged into a hot- 
bed to bring them up. When they are fit to 
remove, each plant ſhould have a ſeparate pot, 
be plunged into a ſecond hotbed, and watered 
and ſhaded until they have taken foot; when 
they ſhould be hardened by degrees to the open 
air. As ſoon as this is effected, they ſhould be 
ſet abroad in a warm, well-ſheltered place, and 
at the end of autumn be removed into the 
Green-houſe with the hardy plants, and managed 
accordingly. | F 
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It is alſo propagated by layers. Theſe ſhould | them in a growing ſtate, you muſt gradually 
be performed on the 2 ſhoots, and be duly | harden them to the open air, and then ſet them 
watered ; otherwiſe they will be two or three | abroad like the ſeedlings. 
years before they ſtrike root. This ſpecies is titled, Ulex foliis ſolitariis obty. _ 
It is alſo raiſed by cuttings. Theſe ſhould be | /s, ſpinis ſmplicibus terminalibus. Plukenet calls Tide. 
lanted in pots, and plunged into a good hot- | it, Geniſta Spartium bacciferum, erice foliis, Afri- 
bed ; and if they are duly watered and ſhaded, | canum. It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 
many of them will grow. As ſoon as you find 
S$V$P8 SV PS PLES SNOPISPLOSR SD LEESN BL ee 
| 
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F this genus there are two ſpecies, called, | their winter-lodgings, and ſet abroad in the ſpring 
: 1. Thyrſe-flowering Wachendorfia. when all danger of ſuffering from froſt is over. 
Species, 2. Paniculated JVachendorfia. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Wachenderfia 1. 
ſcapo fimplici, Burman calls it, Wachenderfia 17 5 
Thyrſe- r. Thyrſe flowering Wachendorfia, The root | folits lanceolatis quinguenerviis canaliculato-plicatis, - 


dowering js thick, fleſhy, and of a deep- red colour. The 
radical leaves are large, ſpear-ſhaped, have five 
longitudinal nerves, and are channelled and 
plaited. I he ſtalk is ſimple, three or four feet 
high, and adorned with leaves like the radical 
ones, but ſmaller, growing alternately, and ſur- 
rounding it with their baſe. The flowers are 
collected into a thyrſe at the top of the ſtalk, 
and are of a ſaffron colour on their outſide, but 
yellow within ; they appear in May and June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Augult. 


floribus in thyrſum colleFis. It grows naturally at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Wachenderfia 
ſcapo polyſtachyo. Breynius calls it, Siſyrinchium 
ramoſum Athiopicum ;, allo, Aſphodelus latifolius 
floribus patulis. It grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 
Wachendorfia is of the claſs and order Trjan- Claſs 
dria Monogynia ; and the characters are, | and order 
1. Calyx. The ſpathz are compoſed of 3 
| two valves. Syſtem. 
The root is 


and Pani- 2. Paniculated Wachendorfia. 2. CoroLLa conſiſts of fix petals, the three The cha- 
culated thick, and fleſhy. The leaves are ſword-ſhaped, | upper ones being nearly erect, the lower ones 
— 8 broad, trinervous, and channelled. The flowers | ſpreading. | 
deſcribes, come out in ſpreading panicles from the tops of The nectarium is placed on the interior ſide 

the ſtalks, appear about the ſame time with the of the upper petal. 

former, and the ſeeds ripen accordingly. 3. STAMINA are three filiforme, declining 
8 Theſe plants are pig je by offsets, which | filaments ſhorter than the corolla, having in- 

" ſhould be taken off in Auguſt or September, | cumbent antheræ. 

when the ſtalks decay. They ſhould then be 4. PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, three- 

planted in pots filled with light, rich, ſandy | cornered germen ſituated within the flower, a 

earth, and ſet in a ſhady place until the autumn; | filiforme, declining ſtyle, and a ſimple ſtigma. 

when they ſhould be removed into a warm, well- 5. PERICARPIUM is a ſuboval, three-ſided, 

ſheltered place, full upon the ſun. In this ſituation | obtuſe capſule, formed of three valves, and 

they may remain until the froſts threaten to ap- | containing three cells. 

proach ; when they ſhould be placed in the Green- 6. SEMINA, The feeds are ſingle, and 

houſe, or under a hotbed-frame, or ſome cover, for | rough. 
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F this genus are, | 1. Broad-leaved Xerantbemum, The ſtalk is proad- 
1. Broad-leaved Xeranthemum, woody, upright, branching, and three or four ſeaved 
Species, 2. Narrow-leaved Xeranthemum, feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, an inch None 
m 


3. Trailing Xeranthemum. 
4. Scaly-leaved Xeranthemum, 
g. Hoary Aeranthemum, 


or more in breadth, trinervous, hoary under- 
neath, and embrace the ftalk with their baſe. 


The flowers come out fingly from the ends * 
| the 


deſcribed- 
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the branches, are large, gloſſy, and of a yellow 
colour; they appear in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, but the ſeeds ſeldom ripen in England. 
Variety, There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. | 


Narrow- 


leaved, woody, erect, branching, and three or four feet 


high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, long, nar- 
row, hoary, and ſoft to the touch. The flowers 
come out ſingly from the ends of the branches; 
they are large, gloſſy, and of a filvery-white 
colour; they appear in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, but the ſeeds ſeldom ripen in England. 
3. Trailing Xeranthemum. 
ligneous, ſlender, three or four feet long, and, 
unleſs ſupported, lie on the ground. The leaves 
are ſmall, reflexed, white, and come out with- 
out order, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. The flow- 
ers come out, two or three together, from the 
wings of the leaves; they are of a white colour, 
appear about the ſame time with the former, but 
are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in theſe parts. 
or 4. Scaly Xeranthemum. "The ſtalk is woody, 
„ branching, hoary, and three or four feet high. 
The leaves are like ſcales, ſmall, acute-pointed, 
hoary, and ſit cloſe to the branches. The flowers 
come out ſingly from the ends of the branches, 
are large, and of a ſilvery-hite colour; they 
appear with the former, but the ſceds do not 
ripen with us. 
5 ü 5. Hoary Xeranthemum. The ſtalks are woody, 
X-xbe. branching, hoary, and three or four feet high. 


mum The leaves are oval, roundiſh, naked, and come 


deſcribed. ut without order from the ſides of the ſtalks. 
The flowers come out, from the ends and ſides 
of the ſtalks, on ſcaly footſtalks ; they are of a 
purple colour, appear in July, Auguſt, and 
September, but the ſeeds ſeldom ripen in Eng- 
land. h ; 

Culture, All theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by planting the 
cuttings, in any of the ſummer-months, in pots 
filled with light, rich earth. The pots muſt be 
plunged up to the rims in ſome common garden- 
mould, and be ſet many together, in the form 
of beds, for the convenience of ſhading. This 
being effected, the plants muſt be well watered, 
and the beds hooped and covered with mats; 

and this will caule them to ſtrike root immedi- 
ately, When they are in a growing ſtate, the 
mats muſt be taken off; otherwiſe they will cauſe 
the plants to grow weak and bad-coloured : Bur 
if the ſituation is warm and well defended, the 


pots need not be removed until the end of au- 


tumn, obſerving to water them at proper inter- 
vals in dry weather, 


2. Narrow-leaved Yeranthemum. The ſtalk is 


The ftalks are 


WA 
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When the early winter-froſts threaten to ap- 
proach, the plants may be removed under ſome 
cover, or be ſet in the Green-houſe, for their 
winter-lodgings; and in ſummer they may be 
ſet abroad with others of the like nature. 

They muſt from time to time be ſhifted into 
larger pots, as they ſhall requirez and a ſupply 
of freſh plants ſhould regularly be made, by 
raiſing others at proper intervals, becauſe they 
become leſs beautiful as they advance in age; nei- 


| ther are they of long, continuance with us. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Xerantbemum fru- 
ticoſum eretum, folits amplexicaulibus lanceolatis 
trinerviis, ramis unifloris ſubnudis, Burman calls 


Titles, 


it, Xeranthemum tomentoſum latifolium, flore max- 


imo; Boerhaave, Elichryſum Africanum arboreſ- 
cens, foliis incanis latioribus; and Breynius, 
Elichryſum Africanum lanuginoſum latifolium, ca- 
lyce floris argenteo & * It grows natu- 
rally in Zthiopia, | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Xeranthemum 
fruticoſum ereclum, foliis adnatis lanceolato-lineari- 
bus apice calloſo-mucronatis, ramis unifloris foliofis. 
Burman calls it, Xeranthemum fruteſcens lanugi- 
noſum, foliis longis mollibus, fore argenteo ampliſ- 


Amo; Ray, Aeranthemum Africanum ramoſum, 


gnaphalit foliis anguſtioribus tomentoſis oblongis, 
floribus albis magms apicibus nigris ; and Petiver, 
KXeranthemum ſpecioſum Capenſe, flore albo maximo. 
It grows naturally in Æthiopia. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Xeranthemum 
caulibus fruteſcentibus provolutis, foliis tomentofis 
recurvatis. In the Hortus Cliffort, it is termed, 
Keranthemum receptaculis nudis, ſeminum pappo 
plumoſo. Dillenius calls it, Xeranthemum pro- 
cumbens, polii folio, It grows naturally in Ethi- 
opia. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Xeranthemum 
ramis unifloris imbricatis, foliis linearibus adpreſſis. 


Burman calls it, Xeranthemum ramoſum, foliis 


Squamoſis linearibus; Plukenet, Xeranthemum ſeſa- 
moides, flor e albo, erice foliis cauli tomentoſo ad- 
ſtrictis: ad radicem vero ſtæchadis citrinis longiori- 
bus & ſolutis ; and Breynius, Elichryſum Afri- 
canum lanuginoſum, anguſtiſſimo folio, calyce floris 
argenteo & ampliſſimo. It grows naturally in 
Ethiopia. | 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Xeranthemum 
caulibus fruticoſis, foliis ovatis nudis, pedunculis 
ſquamoſis. Burman calls it, Xeranthemum inca- 
num, folits ſubrotundis, fore purpureo. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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HE more tender ſpecies of this genus are, 
Species. 1. Aloe-leaved Lucca. 8 
2. Dragon-Tree-leaved ZTuccs. 
Aloe. 1. Aloe-leaved Tucca. The ſtalk is thick, 
— fleſhy, tough, and about ten feet high. The 
deſcribes Leaves are long, narrow, ſtiff, lightly ſerrated, 


Vol.. II. 
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terminate in ſharp thorns, and adorn the ſtalk in 


CLXXI. 


10 CCA, ADA M's NEEDLE. 


a very large tuft at the top. From the center of 
the leaves ariſes the flower-ftalk:: This branches 
into 2 pyramidical form, and to two or 
three feet high, The flowers are produced in 
ſpikes on thele branches, ſitring cloſe; they are 
of a white colour within, and of a bright purple 
on their outſide; and as the ſpikes are numerous, 
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Yucca 


forming a pyramid of a conſiderable height, the 

appearance is very grand. They uſually ſhew 
themſelves in Auguſt and September, but are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

This plant flowers but rarely; and on the 
decay of the flowers, the head of the plant dies ; 
but new ones are generally formed, from the 
ſide of the ſtalk, a little lower. 

2. Dragon-Tree-leaved Yucca. The ſtalks are 
thick, round, branching, covered with a brown 
bark, and about a yard high, The leaves are 


deſcribed, Iong, narrow, of a dark-green colour, ſerrated, 


Culture, 


Species, 


Seſſile- 
leaved 
Bean 

Caper 


deſcribed. 


Varieties, 


Purſlane- 
leaved, 


end in ſharp ſpines, and hang downwards. The 
flower-ftalk is large, and divides into numerous 
branches,. which ſupport the flowers in longiſh 
ſpikes; they are of a pale fleſh-colour, appear 
about Auguſt or September, but are never ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in England. 

Theſe plants are raiſed from ſeeds in the ſame 
manner as has been directed for the Common 
Adam's Needle; to which, to avoid repetition, 
the reader 1s referred. 

They are alſo propagated by offsets in the 
ſame manner. When a multitude of theſe plants 


is wanted, and no ſeeds can be procured, the 


beſt way will be to cut off the heads of the 
plants; and this will occaſion them to throw out 
ſuckers in plenty, which in a little time will be 
fir to take off from the mother-plant. The 
hcads alſo will grow, if plunged into a moderate 


——— 


hotbed, and ſoon commence ſtrong plants. The 
time for cutting off the heads is in Jui:e, when 
they muſt be laid in a dry, airy place for the 
wounded parts to ſkin over: They will take à 
longer time than the ſuckers, which generally 
heal over, and are fit for planting, in four or 
five days. Offsets or ſuckers from theſe plants 
are rarely produced until they come to flower: 
which makes decapitation fo. highly neceſſary 
when many of thele plants are wanted to be 
raiſed, and when no good ſeeds can be conveni. 
ently procured. They are all very hardy, and 
require the ſame treatment in the Green-houle as 
the hardy Aloes. 

1. Aloe-leaved Jucca is titled, Lucca f4lii; g. 1 85 
nulatis ftriftis. In the Hortus Ciilſort. it j 
termed, Tucca foliorum margine crenulato. IIe 
nius calls it, Lucca arboreſcens, foliis rigidiorila, 
reeiis ſerratis; Plukenet, Aloe, yucce foliis, eg. 
leſcens ; and Commeline, 40? Americana, yuccæ 
folio, arboreſcens. It grows naturally in Jamaica 
and La Vera Cruz. 

2. Dragon-Tree-leaved Yucca is titled, Lucca 
foltis crenatis nutantibus. In the Hortus Cl gurt. 
it is termed, Yucca foliorum margine crenuiato, 
Van Royen calls it, Cordyline foliis pungentibus 
crenatts z Dillenius, Yucca dracenis folio ſerrato; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Draconi arbori affinis Ame- 


| ricana. It grows naturally in America. 
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£ZIGOPHFL LU, BEAN CAPER. 


F this genus are, 
() 1. Seſſile-leaved Bean Caper. 

2. Purſlane-leaved Bean Caper. 

3. White Bean Caper. 

4. Scarlet Bean Caper. 

5. Prickly Bean Caper. 

1. Seſſile-leaved Bean Caper. The ſtalk is 
woody, thick, branching irregularly, and three 
or four feet high. 
oval, thick, ſmooth, ſucculent, ſeſſile, and ſur- 
round the branches by fours at the joints. The 
flowers come out, from the wings of the leaves, 
on long footſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, 
having a reddiſh ſpot in each petal near the baſe; 
they continue in ſucceſſion the greateſt part of the 
ſummer and autumn, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn and winter. 

The principal varieties of this ſpecies are, 

The White-flowered, 

The Yellow, 

The Sulphur-coloured, 

The Copper coloured. 

They all flower nearly at the ſame time, and 
have a ſpot of brown or red at the bottom of 
each petal. | | : 

2. Purſlane-leaved Bean Caper. . The ſtalk 
is woody, divides irregularly into many jointed 
branches, and grows to be three or four feet 
high. The leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of Pur- 
ſlane, but are larger; they are of a thick con- 


ſiſtence, ſucculent, obtuſe, and ſurround the 


The leaves are ſpear-ſnaped, 


ſtalk by fours at the joints. The flowers come 
out, from the wings of the leaves, on ſlender 
footſtalks; they are of a ſulphur- colour, having 
a brown ſpot at the baſe of each petal; they 
appear in ſucceſſion the greateſt part of the ſum- 
mer and autumn, and are ſometimes (though 
but rarely) ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 

3. White Bean Caper. The ſtalk is woody, White, 
branching, jointed, and four or five feet high. 
The leaves are thick, fleſhy, clavated, and grow 
on footſtalks at the joints. The flowers come out, 
from the wings of the leaves, at the joints 
they are of a white colour, and ſhew themſelves 
the latter end of ſummer and in the autumn. 

4. Scarlet Bean Caper. The ftalk is woody, Scarlet, 
branching, jointed, and four or five feet high. 
The leaves are narrow, taper, fleſhy, and grow 
on footſtalks at the joints. The flowers are of a 
beautiful ſcarler colour, and appear about the 
lame time with the former. 

5. Prickly Bean Caper. The talk is ligneous, 250 
branching, prickly, and two or three feet high. Prickly 
The leaves are narrow, acute, and fit cloſe to the ow. 
branches. The flowers come out from the 7, 
wings of the leaves in July, continue in ſucceſ- 
ſion the remaining part of the ſummer, and are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, containing .ripe 
ſeeds, in the autumn and winter. YE 
All theſe plants are eaſily. raiſed from cuttings; Gute. 
which may be done by planting them ina ſhady | 


place in any of the ſummer-months. They * | 
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Tides. 


be duly watered until they have taken root; and 
when they are in a good growing ſtate, th 


ſhould be taken up with a ball of earth to eac 


root, and planted in ſeparate pots filled with 
light, freſh earth. They muſt next be watered, 
be ſet in the ſhade during the remaining part of 


the ſummer, and in the autumn be removed into 


ſome warm, well-ſheltered place; where they 
may remain until November, and be then ſet 
in the Green-houſe, or in the glaſs-caſe, for their 
winter-lodgings. 

When good ſeeds can be procured, the beſt 
plants may be raiſed that way. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown on a hotbed in the ſpring. When the 
plants are fit to remove, each mult have a ſepa- 
rate pot, and be ſhaded and watered until it has 
taken root; after which they muſt be hardened 
by degrees to the open air, and be then ſer abroad 
and managed as the cuttings. | 

1. Seſſile-leaved Bean Ga er is titled, Zygo- 
phyllum foliis ſeſſilibus: foliolis lanceolato-ovalibus 
margine ſcabris, caule fruticoſo. In the former 
edition of the Species Plantarum it is termed, 
Zygophyllum capſulis globoſo-depreſſis ; alſo, Zygo- 
phyllum capſulis ovatis acutis. Dillenius calls it, 
Fabago Capenſis fruteſcens minor; Burman, Fa- 
Bago humilis quadrifolia glabra, flore albido, fruftu 
rotundo; alſo, Falago flore luteo, petalorum ungui- 
bus rubris, fructu ſulcato acuto oblongo; and Com- 


— 


is termed, Zygophyllum caule aculeato. 


— 4 1 — th. . 


meline, Fabago Africans arboreſcens, flore ſulphu- 
reo, frutiu rotundo. It grows naturally in Æthi- 
opia. | 
- Purſlane-leaved Bean Caper is titled, Zygo- 
phyllum foliis ſubpetiolatis : foliolis 0bovatis, caule 
fruticoſo. In the former edition of the Species 
Plantarum it is termed, Zygophyllum capſularum 
angulis compreſſo-membranacets. Burman calls it, 
Fabago triphylla & tetraphylla, flore tetrapetalo, 
fructu membranaceo quadrangulari ; Dillenius, Fa- 
bago Capenſis fruteſcens major; and Plukener, 
Planta Africana fruteſcens, portulace foliis, Morg- 
ſani Syrorum, ex brevi pediculo binis. It grows 
naturally in Ethiopia. 

3. White Bean Caper is titled, Zygophyllum 
foliis petiolatis, foliolis clavatis carnaſis. It grows 
naturally in ZEgypt. 

4- Scarlet Bean Caper is titled, Zygophyllum 
foliis petiolatis : foliolis linearibus carnaſis. In the 
former edition of the Species Plantarum it is 
termed, Zygophyllum capſulis cylindricis. Shaw 
calls it, Fabago Arabica teretifolia, flore coccineo. 
It grows naturally in Africa. 

5. Prickly Bean Caper is titled, Zygophyllum 
foliis ſeſſilibus: foliolis linearibus, caule fruticoſo. 
In the former edition of the Species Plantarum it 
Burman 
calls it, Fabago tenuifolia ſpinoſa, fruftu rotundo. 
It grows naturally in ZEthippia. 
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Or 


EXXKTOVES are deſigned for the 
FAS habitation of ſuch trees and 


Ts] plants as cannot endure our 


open air, nor yet live, though 

— protected with ſhelter, unleſs 
e xx their ſtation be warmed by 
EX LEXEESL x artificial heat, and made near- 
| ly of the temperature of 
the different countries from which they were 
brought. This is to be effected by the proper 
collecting of the ſun's rays, the heat of ferment- 
ed bark, and the additional ingredients of real 
fire: Theſe three are to form the compoſition 
that is to bring the air into a due temperature, 
in which plants from the hotteſt patts of the 
world are to live and flouriſh z; and by the right 
ſkill and management of theſe they may be 


made to live and flouriſh, and ſhew themſelves, 


in general, to as great perfection as they do in 
their own countries; ſo that in our Stoves we 
may at once behold the beautiful ſhrubs and 
plants that adorn the African coaſts, and the 
more inland and fertile parts of that vaſt coun- 
try: The produce of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies 
alſo may be made to join in the aſſembly ; ſo 
Vor.. II. 
118 


III. 


. 


that we now may live no longet ſtrangers to 
the trees and plants that Jamaica and all the 
hot parts of America yields. Here the Bully- 
tree, the Calabaſh- tree, the Cocoa- nut- tree, the 
Cuſtard-tree, the Date: tree, the Indian-fig- 
tree, the Macaw-tree; the Mammee tree, 
the Machinel- tree, the Nicker- tree, the Papaw- 
tree, the Jamaica Plum-tree, the Tapotilla- 
tree, the Tamarind-tree, and all the ſorts of 
Palm- trees ſo much talked of by travellers, 
may be ſeen growing; here Ginger, Log - 
wood, Barbadoes Button Wood, Bananas, 
Allſpice, Cuſtard- apple, Hog - plum, Santa- 
Maria, Sour- ſop, Sweet- ſop, &c. are not want- 
ing; here the Senſitive Plants, Coffee, and all 
the vaſt train of tender Annuals, Perennials, &c. 
may be found. | 

Thus in our Stoves we are ſurrounded with 
the vegetable treaſures of the hotter parts of the 
world; and in theſe, together with what are found 
in our Green-houſes, Wilderneſs-quarters, Flower- 
gardens, &c. we may behold the principal pro- 
duce of the whole earth, with which the Al- 
mighty hath ſo beautifully enriched, and ſo 


wonderfully adorned this globe. 
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Stoves therefore, for thoſe grand purpoſes, 
muſt be ſeveral in number; and different degrees 
of heat muſt be given to different Stoves, that 
plants from different countries may meet with 
ſuch temperature of air as will be ſuitable to 
their natures. 

They may be divided into two different ſorts: 

1. The Bark Stove. 

2. The Dry Stove. 

The former of theſe is for univerſal uſe ; the 
latter is chiefly uſed for tender, ſucculent, and 
ſome particular ſorts of plants. 

Both theſe ſorts ſhall be conſidered in their 
places; and, 

1. The Bark Stove, The ſituation for this 
ſhould be full upon the ſouth z the ground 
ſhould be riſing, naturally dry, and well defended 
from the northern blaſts. The conſtruction ought 
to be as follows : | 

The length ſhould be fix and thirty. feet, and 
the breadth fourteen feet, If it be much longer, 
one fire-place will be inſufficient to keep the air 
in a proper degree of warmth ; ſo that when a 
general collection of tender plants is wanted, 
there mult be three or more of theſe ſtoves 
ranged in a right line, which will not only be 
capacious enough to contain a very large num- 
ber of plants, but different degrees of heat 
may be given to the different Stoves, according 
to the nature of the plants placed in them. 

Having therefore meaſured the length thirty - 
ſix feet, and the breadth fourteen feet, let the 
foundation be laid; and let the front wall be 
raiſed a foot above the common level of the 
ground: On this the glaſſes are to be placed 
in their proper frames, and the flues muſt be made 
in the back wall. The fire-place ſhould be at the 
upper part of the wall next the eaſt; and a ſhed, 
or tool-houſe, as was directed for the Green- 
houſe, behind it, for the more conveniently 
managing the fire, and preſerving the Stoves 
from the chills of intenſe froſts ; though this is 
to be the paſſage into the ſtove, and the door is to 
be at the oppolite end to that of the fire- place. 
The back wall ſnould be fourteen feet high; 
both that and the end walls ſhould be two bricks 
length and a half thick; and the foundation of the 
back wall muſt be laid wide enough for che 
flues, as well as the wall. The fire- place may 
not be unlike ſome of thoſe in brew-houſes, 
though larger or longer, according to the fuel ir 
is to contain, whether coals, turf, or peat. 
An iron door ſhould always cloſe it when ne- 
ceſſary, a proper ſpace ſhould be left for aſhes, 
and over the aſh-hole an hole ſhould be left to 
draw the air, and cauſe the fire to burn : This 
only a judicious maſon knows how to regulate 
and it muſt be ſo contrived as to keep up a re- 

ular and uniform heat, and to conſume as little 
uel as poſſible. It muſt in a manner be made 
within the houſe, the more effectually to ſend 
the heat forwards; and the top of it ſhould be 
nearly of a height with the bark bed. From 
this fire-place the flues are to proceed againſt 
the back wall, being ranged one over the other : 
The loweſt ſhould be ſix and twenty inches in 
the clear, the next twenty, the next ſeventeen, 
the next fifteen, the next fourteen, the next 
thirteen, and the next twelve. Here are ſeven 
flues ranged one over another, which is a very 
proper number four, five, or ſix, however, are 
often made to do; but if there were to be eight 
in number, it would be ſtill ſo much the better. 
They muſt be made to run as near as poſſible 
to the end of the houſe, and the uppermoſt 


_ each other: 


flue muſt terminate in an upright chimney, to 
carry off the ſmoke. 57 MTs. 

There muſt be a flight wall within-ſide the 
flues, the more effectually to keep the ſmoke 
out of the houſe; and the bricklayer need not 
be told to make this as compact as poeſlible : 
The ſmoke by ſo many windings will be' ready 
to burſt through any crevice; and if this is not 
effectually kept out of the houſe, it will ſoon 
bring deſtruction to the plants. | 

Thus having erected the back wall of our 
Stove, together with the flues, we proceed now 
to the front. A good brick wall we have ſup. 
poſed already raiſed one foot high above the 
common ground; on this ſhyvuld be placed a 
piece of good heart of oak, iarge enough to 
ſupport the uprights and frames for the glaſſes, 
and, in ſhort, to ſupport the front of the whole 
Stove. The uprights, or perpendicular bars, 
ſhould be about eight feet high; they ſhould 
be perfectly found and flrong, and ranged 
the diſtance of four feet and an half from 
Theſe are the chiet ſupports of 
the front, and between theſe the glaſs work, or 
laſhes, is to be placed. A roof mull be laid on 
the top of the back wall and flues, and car. 
ried down, to become a roof alſo to the houſe 
behind: It muſt be well lated, pargeted, and 
made cloſe and warm; and at the top of this 
ſhould be a folid piece of good oak timber, 
ſtrong enough to receive the glaſs lights, which 
may be made to draw on and off, and to reach 
from thence to the glaſſes in front. Theſe 
glaſſes may be allowed a greater or leſs de- 
gree of ſlope, according as the height of the 
plants in the Stove 'makes it neceſſary; they 
mult have ſhutters, or coarle cloths, to draw on 
and off; both to keep the place warm, and alſo 
to prevent the glaſſes being broken with hail 
ſtorms, &c. which often do incredible damage 
to the Gardener, and which cannot be too 
vigilantly guarded againſt, The ſhutters ſhould 
be made to draw on and off eaſily z the coarſe 
cloths ſhould be made into lengths, wound on 
rollers, and being fixed at the top, may by the 
aſſiſtance of pullies and ſtrings be drawn on or 
off with great eaſe; and they ſhould be made ſo 
long as to reach down, if neceſſary, even to the 
bottom of the front of the Stove. 

Having thus given directions for the caſe, or 
3 of the Stove, proceed we next to the 
inſide. 


The length of it is thirty-ſix feet, the breadth The la- 


it is to be formed that fide of 
h the Bark- 


fourteen : In this the 
is to hold the bark for the plants, and whic 


indeed is to occupy the whole area of the houſe, 1.(crived, 


except neceſſary room for walking to view and 
take care of the plants. This walk ſhould go 
round the houſe, and ſhould be two feet or 
more from the front, the ends, and the flues 
behind; and having ſet off ſuch a ſpace for the 
walks, the other room is for the tan-pit. This 
muſt be a yard deep; two feet of which are to be 
below the ſurface of the houſe, and one foot 
above it, if the goed be naturally dry and 

warm: Accordingly, the pit muſt be dug rather 
better than two feet deep, and the bottom muſt 
be well rammed, and covered with aſhes. The 
ſides and ends ſhould be formed with a good 
brick wall, which ſhould be nine inches thick 
below the level of the walk; but above, its 
thickneſs need not be more than four inches. 
On this wall ſhould be laid a piece of good 
heart of oak, the whole. length, to receive up- 


rights, or whatever may be neceflary to e 


ch. 
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the After- 


manage- 
ment of 
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the roof of the Stove, as well as to preſerve the 
top of it from breaking. | 
Having thus finiſhed the tan-pit, let every part 


of the wood, work be painted white, and every 


part of the inſide pargeting have a good white- 
waſh, and it will reflect the light better than 
the more expenſive practice of ſtucco and paint. 
Having compleated every thing, and the walls 
being well dried, &c. the bark is to be brought 
into the pit, and in a very little time the place 
will be in a condition for the reception ot the 
lants. 

This, then, is the conſtruction of a Stove. 
It may be made ſmaller or larger at pleaſure; 
though not conveniently larger, unleſs there be 
two fire-places, one at each end; ſo that when 
a greater number of plants is to be raiſed 
than ſach a Stove can contain, the beſt way, 
will be to have two Stoves, or even three 
or more, made in the like manner, and ranged 
in a right line one with another. Theſe muſt be 
ſeparated by glaſs partitions only, that the light 
ſhining through the whole, may be of greater * 
vice to the plants in their different apartments. 

The glaſs doors belonging to theſe partitions 
ſhould be made to ſhut cloſe, 
parts ſhould be well wrought ; but ought ne ver- 
theleſs to be made to ſlide and open at the pleaſure 
of the Gardener, or as he finds it neceſſary for 
the due temperature of the whole place. 

In every one of theſe Stoves different degrees 
of heat are to be kept up for plants of different 
degrees of tendemet ; and when the heat in nay 
one, through any accident or neglect, is 
too much abated, it may be aſſiſted by drawing 
the glaſſes, and letting in the warmer air from 
the contiguous Stove, until the breach ſhall be 
repaired, or the negle& amended by double 
diligence, | | 

Thus we may now ſuppoſe a range of Stoves 
to be erected, in order to conſiſt of different 
degrees of heat for plants of different degrees 
of tenderneſs, for the plants of India, and the 
hot parts of the earth. We ſhall proceed to the 
next ſtep proper for their reception, that is, fil- 
ling of the pits. | 

The pits, are filled with tanner's bark, afte 
having been uſed by them for tanning of 
their leather: It is the bark of the Oak; and 
having been thrown out of their pits, -and lain 
ſome time, it becomes the moſt proper ingredient 
with which to fill the pit for the Stove. 
be laid on an heap, it naturally ferments, 
and brings on an heat, which for unifor- 
mity, and long continuance, exceeds every 
thing that can be thought of to anſwer the ends 
deſired. 

The beds ſhould be a mixture of the largeſt 
and ſmalleſt bark; and that will more effectually 
enſure a continuance and regularity of heat. 
The fermentation of the largeſt bark comes on 
ſNowly ; but then it heats the moſt violently, and 
laſts the longeſt : The fermentation of the ſmalleſt 


bark comes on the ſooneſt, but heats in a 


lower degree, and continues a much ſmaller 
time. This ſhould dire& the Gardener how 
to make choice of his bark, and cauſe his 
bed to be beſt qualified to anſwer the purpoſes 
for which he wants it. | 1 
In general, a mixture of all the ſorts, the 


large, . and ſmall, ſhould be made. 


It ſhould be taken freſh from the tan-pit; and 
having ſpread it a few days to drain, it ſhould 
be laid on an heap to drain more, and ferment. 
In this heap let it lie about ſeven days, and 


it will then be in proper order for the pits in | 


and the other 


— 
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the Stove, 
be ſpread regularly, lightly, and muſt be nei- 
ther trodden nor preſſed down, which will cauſe it 
to heat irregularly ; but by letting it lie light 
and fine as it falls, the fermentation will come 
on properly, and the heat will continue the 
longeſt time. A bed, from the time of making, 


will be ten days, a fortnight, and ſometimes 


three weeks before it is got to a due degree of 
heat. In order to know this more certainly, 
ſticks ſhould be plunged in the bark at the time 
of making the beds; which being drawn at times 
and felt, will ſhew the degree of heat it poſ- 
ſeſſes. In general, the bed will continue four 
months in good condition; and whenever the 
heat abates, the bed is eaſily retreſhed by taking 
out all the pots, ſtirring up the bark with a 
three-tined fork, and making the addition of 
a little freſh bark: This will. renew. the heat 
of the bed, and cauſe it to continue in good 
order for a conſiderable time. 

It is a rule with ſome Gardeners, to renew 
their beds every ſpring and autumn; and ac- 
cordingly they form ſuch a mixture of the bark 
at firſt, and renew the beds afterwards, that 
they may continue in good heat ſix months. 
April and October are the times appointed for 
the operations; a ſufficient quantity of freſh 
bark 1s provided, and only the exhauſted part 
of the old bark is taken our. This is found 
chiefly on the upper part of the bed; and hav- 
ing cleared it entirely off, the freſh bark is 
added, and the old and new bark are all well 
mixed, and turned over together; then laid 
level and ſmooth as before: The new bark 
wiil cauſe the old to operate afreſh, and the 
fermentation will be raiſed to its due degree of 
heat and order. It will with a little refreſhment 
keep good for ſix months, at the end of which 
it would be proper to take out all the pots, and 
renew the bed as before. 

In placing the pots in the middle of the 
bed, a ſtrong plank ſhould be in readineſs 
on which the Gardeaer is to ſtand, for he muſt 
by no means tread on the bark; the pots mult 
be plunged up to the rims, and muſt be 
placed cloſe to each other. Some place them 
only about half way down at firſt, and fo let 
them down to the rims by degrees; but this is 
very unneceſſary trouble; for they may be ſer up to 
the rims at firſt, unleſs the fermentation of the 
tan . occalions too violent an heat; which 


very rarely happens, unleſs the beds be entirely 


new, and all of the largeſt bark. | 

Watering muſt be afforded the plants very 
frequently, tho' not in large quantities at a 
time. The heat cauſes them to perſpire freely ; 
and if they are not granted a proportional quan- 
tity of moiſture, they will ſoon droop, and loſe 
their leaves. 

The different degrees of heat for the different 
Stoves muſt be regulated by the thermometer. 


Every Stove mult have its own thermometer; 


and this muſt not be placed near the fire-place, 
or where the ſun can come, that it may more 
rfectly indicate the real ſtate of the air in the 
houſe. The degrees are marked proper for the 
hotteſt ſtoves; and nothing can be more eaſy 
than to lower the heat to any degree the plants 
in another ſtove will require. As the conſtancy 
and the uniformity of the heat muſt be known 
by the thermometer, the Gardener muſt very 
frequently viſit this uſeful inſtrument, and ſee 
that it is always kept in good order. Too much 
heat is deſtructive to plants, as well as cold; ſo 
that whenever the Gardener finds the heat of any 
| particular 


In filling theſe pits, the bark muſt 
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Without. 


particular ſtove about three degrees above the 
temperature deſigned it, he muſt lower it gra- 
dually z and whenever he finds the heat abated 
the ſame number of degrees leſs than what the 
temperature of the ſtove requires, it is eaſily 
helped by giving a briſker motion to the flues. 

Thus every thing will be kept in good order; 
the plants will aſſume and retain an air of 
healthfulneſs; the moſt lively colours will ſhew 
themſelves on the leaves; branches, flowers, 
and fruit; and the plains of India will be un- 
able to ſhew their plants in greater perfection 
than is found in our Stoves. 

2. The Dry Stove is more diſuſed than ever, 
ſince the before-mentioned Stove has been 
ſo much increaſed and improved. Its chief 
deſign is to contain ſuch tender ſucculent plants 
as are natives of the barren and parched ſands 
of Africa, and other burnt parts of the 
world. 

There will be plenty of room in the Bark 
Stove, above the flues, &c. in which many of 
theſe plants may be ſtationed z but as this Treatiſe 
is deſigned toexhibita general collection, and thoſe 
of this claſs bear no inconſiderable ſhare, they 
ought to be allowed a room to themſelves; which 
room is uſually called the Dry Stove. The 
manner of building the Dry Stove differs very 
little from the former Stove: A warm well- 
ſheltered place muſt be pitched on for the pur- 
poſe; and the dimenſions ſhould be according to 
the quantity of plants it is to contain. The 
front muſt have upright glaſſes, with others a- 
ſlant to meet, them; the back wall muſt be 
erected; the ends muſt be firm and good; a 
ſhed is to be built behind it; the fire-place is 
to be at one end of the back wall, and the 
door-place to enter thro? the ſhed into the ſtove 
at the other: In ſhort, it need differ in no re- 
ſpect from the other; only the flues ought to 
run under the floor, on which account the floor 
ſhould be raiſed at leaſt a yard above the com- 
mon level of the ground. 

The fire-place ſhould be made large enough 
to contain a quantity of fuel that will be 1ut- 
ficient, if neceſſary, to burn all night; and the 
flues ſhould proceed from it in a winding or 
ſerpentine manner, ſo as to reach from the back 
to the front of the houſe: They ought to be a 
foot and an half deep, and about the ſame 
in breadth, the more effectually to carry off the 
ſmoke; and having filled up the vacancies with 
coal ſlack, ſand, rubbiſh, or other dry materials, 
the floor may be laid over them. Their after- 
courſe ſhould be along the back of the houſe, 
which ſhould be in ſtraight lines, one above ano- 
ther; and they ſhould diſembogue the ſmoke 
in upright chimneys at each end of the houſe, 
or in the middle. The Bricklayer muſt 
exert his ſkill in the compact workin 
flues, to prevent the ſmoke breaking into the 
houſe ; they muſt be well plaiſtered within and 
The fire-place ſhould be laid as low 
as poſſible, thar the flues may have a little riſe 
for the ſmoke from thence, until the time it 
quits the houſe z and this will cauſe it to draw 
better than if the flues were on a level. The 
floor of the Stove, however, muſt be laid per- 
fectly level: It is to conſiſt of broad ſquare 
tiles, laid in dry ſand of two, three, or more 
inches thickneſs over the flues, according to the 
diſtance they are from the fire-place. There 
remains now only a good plaiſtering and white- 


waſh to be laid over the walls, and a white paint | 


of the 


for the wood-work ; and as ſoon as that is of. 
tected, your Dry Stove is compleated 
A ſcaffold ſhould be placed in the houſe, con- 


liſting of a flight of ſhelves one above another, 


tor the reception of the pots. It may be made 


| to come within about a yard: of the front, and 


to approach the back part and the ends ar 
about the ſame diſtance, This will be a ſuf. 
ficient ſpace for a walk round, both to view the 
plants, proceed in their management, and af- 
tord a free paſſage for the air. The feet of this 
ſtand ſhould not be placed over the flues, nor too 
near the fire-place, to prevent its being dried ſo as 
to take fire, of which there have been inſtances. 
The ſhelves ſhould be broad enough to contain 
two or three rows each, eſpecially of the ſmaller 
pots; and the plants ſhould be diſpoſed ac- 
cording to their different heights : The ſmalleſt 
ſhould be in the front; and the others ſhould 
riſe gradually, until you arrive at the talleſt 
plants on the higheſt ſhelf in the back. 

Thus will the plants be ſet off to great ad- 
vantage, and diſplay thoſe charms the Almighty 
has adorned them with, to excite admiration, 
wonder, gratitude, and praiſe. 


It is not expected that every lover of Botany Of the 
can poſſeſs himſelf of the number of Stoves Generel 
erected according to the foregoing plan. Hig Diſpoi- 


deſires muſt be limited by his fortune; and his 
thirſt after plants muſt be contracted by the 
prudent management of his income. 


luffice for many a one who is perfectly ſkilled in 


the laws of the ſcience; and this alſo may ceruia 
admit of variation: It may be made ſmaller at Plant, 


pleaſure; and this every good Bricklayer and 
Carpenter will know how to manage, from the 
conſideration of the foregoing rules; ſo that a 
Gentleman of ſmall fortune need not deſpair of 
being poſſeſſed of ſuch agreeable company. He 
may indulge himſelf in his ſmall ſtove at a little 
expence (tor the expence of firing is very tri- 
fling) with a ſelect number only of the choiceſt 
plants; whilſt the Stoves of great men, and 
thoſe tor publick uſe, preicnt the aſtoniſhed 
ſpectator with the chief produce of the whole 
globe. 

When general collections are making, and a 
number of Stoves and Green-houſes are to be 
erected for the purpoſe, they may be built on 
the foregoing plans ſingly in different parts of 
the garden, to anſwer any intended purpoſes. 
But the beſt, the moſt convenient, the moſt de- 
lightful, and the moſt pompous way will be to 
build them all together, in a right line, one 
with another, on a riſing part of the ground 
open to the ſouth, that they may ſalute the coun- 
try at as great diſtance as poſſible, 

In this caſe, the Green-houſe ſhould be in the 
center; and it ſhould be elevated ſeveral yards 
above the common level, in proportion to the 
length the Stoves will form for the wings to 
join it. The general entrance ſhould be by 
double doors in the front, and a flight of ſtone 
ſteps ſhould lead up to it. The wings for the 
Green-houſe ſhould be a little lower; and on 
each ſide thoſe wings ſhould be the Stoves, gra- 
dually diminiſhing in height from the wings: 
We may ſuppoſe them to be four in number; 
and at the extremity of each of the outermoſt 


wings may be erected a Glaſs-caſe. 


By erecting them in this manner, every thing 
will be convenient, and at hand. The happy 
poſſeſſor may regale himſelf and his friends with 

no 


— 


s One houſe, 
lingle Green- houſe, or Stove, muſt be made to nd of 
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no inconſiderable walk, thro' the whole range of 
this curious workmanſhip; and he may indul 
himſelf, in the different apartments, with the 
more nice obſervation of the different tender 
plants from the moſt diſtant countries; which 
cannot fail to lead to the moſt pleaſing reflec- 
tions. 

With regard to the general appearance of ſuch 
a building, how nobly muſt it look to the neigh- 
bouring country, if that be tolerably open! the 

and Green-houſe, forming the higheſt building, 
in the center; the wings of the Green-houſe gra- 
dually diminiſhing z the two Stoves on each fide 
thoſe wings, ſtill lower; and the Glaſſed Caſes at 
the ends proportionally lower than any part, and 
terminating the range. Perſons who are con- 
verſant with theſe things look upon them with 

leaſure; but any ſtranger, who has never be- 
held a building of the like nature, is ſtruck with 
ſurprize and wonder. The glaſſy front is ſome- 
thing new; and the long range, and continuance 
of it, excites aſtoniſhment. 

The glaſſed caſes are deſigned chiefly to con- 
tain ſuch plants as require a larger quantity of 


Vor. II. 
118 


air than what is uſually to be had in the Green- 
houſe, and will live without any additional hear, 
and require protection only from froſts. Glaſſed 
caſes, therefore, for the abode of ſuch, are uſually 
erected when the collection of plants becomes 
general, and are uſually ſtationed at the 
ends of the Stove; one at the eaſt end, and 
another at the weſt. They have upright glaſſes 
in the front, ſloping glaſſes over head, and a 
ſtrong wall behind: In ſhort, they are the ſame 
with the Stoves, tho? ſmaller; neither have th 
any bark-bed, For the ſecurity of the plants, 
however, a flue is neceſſary to run under the 
floor, from the fire-place of the contiguous 
Stove, to be opened in very hard weather : The 
whole glaſs-work alſo muſt have ſhutters and 
cloths, to.let down in bad weather, as for the 
Stoves ; and theſe will afford protection enough 
for ſuch plants as may be ſtationed in theſe 
places called Glaſs-caſes. | 
Having thus finiſhed our Glaſs-caſes, our dif- 
ferent apartments are fitted up, and are ready 
for the reception of the different tender plants 


from every quarter of the world. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


Mammee 
Tree 
deſcribed. 


Sapota 
deſctibed. 


Willow- 
leaved 
Achras 


deſcribed, 


Cal;ure, 


G HR AR 
THE MAMMEE TREE. 


ACHRAS, 


HERE are three 
called, 

1. The Mammee Tree. 

2. Sapota. | 

3. Willow-leaved Achras. 

1. The Mammee Tree. The trunk is up- 
right, ſtraight, covered with an aſh-coloured bark, 
has numerous branches riſing from every fide 
near the top, and in the Weſt-Indies the tree grows 
to be forty feet high. The leaves are very large, 
cuneifortne, ſpear-ſhaped, and of a ſhining-green 
colour, The flowers are produced ſingly trom 
the wings of the leaves; they are of a cream 
colour, and are ſucceeded by large globular 
apples, of a very fine flavour. 

2. Sapota This platit riſes with a 


ſpecies of this genus, 


ſtraight, 


upright trunk to forty or fifty feet high, and 


the branches are numerous and regular from 
every ſide near the top. The leaves are oval, 
oblong, ſmooth, and of a ruſſet-green colour on 
their under-ſide. The flowers are produced ſingly 
from the wings of the leaves, and are ſucceeded 
by large globular apples, of a rich and luſcious 
flavour. 

3. Willow. leaved Achras, in the Weſt⸗ Indies, 
grows to near the height of the firſt ſort. The 
leaves are large, ſpear-ſhaped, oval, and of a 
moſt ſplendid green colour. The flowers come 
out in bunches along the ſides of the branches; 
they are of a pale yellow colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by fine flavoured apples, like the former. 
Theſe fruit differ in ſize and goodneſs, the 
ſame as our apples do from one another : Some 
of them eat like marmalade of Quinces; others 
are ſtill more luſcious; and they are in ſuch 
high eſteem in the Weſt-Indies, that the trees 
are formed into orchards, as apple and cherry 
trees are with us, for the fake of the fruit only. 

Theſe ſpecies are propagated by the ſeeds, which 
may eaſily be procured from the Weſt-Indies. 
Taey ſhould be preſerved in the fruit, and boxed 
up in ſand to keep them freſh and good. On their 
arrival, they mult be ſown in pots filled with 
the compoſt directed for Auriculas; but for 
want of that, rich mould from a well-ordered 
Kitchen- garden, with a fourth- part mixture of 
drift ſand, will do. Having ſown them, they 
muſt be plunged into a uu hotbed of tanner's 
„Bark, land the mould muſt be frequently 
ſprinkled with water to keep it moiſt, In about 
fix weeks, if the ſeeds were good, the plants 


will come up: The niceſt care due to the 


tendereſt ſeedlings muſt accompany them, until 
they are about four inches high, when they muſt 
be potted ſeparately, and plunged again into the 
hotbed. Here they mult be ſhaded and watered 
at firſt, and afterwards muſt have more air, but 
ſhould never be wholly expoſed; and in the 
autumn, they muſt be taken into the warmeſt 


| 
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I. 


bark ſtove, where they may conſtantly remain 
ſhifting them from time to time into larger pots, 
as often as they ſhall require it; affording th-m 
water at proper intervals, according to the dif. 
ferent ſeatons ; granting them a due admiſſion of 


freſk air in ſummer ; and in every reſpect manag- 


ing them in a manner due to the tendereſt plants. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Achras floribns 
ſolitariis, foliis cunciformi-lanceolatis. Leefling 
calls it, ſimply, Achras; Plumier, Sapota, fray 
ovata majore; Jacquin, Sideroxylon inerme, caly- 
cibus decephyliis ; Sloane, Malus Perfica maxima, 
foliis magnis integris longis, fruttu maximo oblongo 
ſcabro : efficulo partim rugo/o, partim glabro, Ply. 
kenet, Arbor Americana pomifera,  frondofis ra. 
mulis, feliis amplis longioribus obtufis duris & 
verofis, margine ægquali; Ray, Fruflus oblongus 
utrinque acuminatus ſ. conicus lævis ſplendens ſpa- 
diceus; and Brown, Achras fruttu elliptico ſcabro 
majori, floribus ſolitariis alarilus. It grows na- 
turally in America. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Achras floribus 
ſolitariis, foliis cvato-eblengis. Plumier calls it, 
Sapota fruftu turbinato minori; Brown, Achras 
brachiatus diffuſus, fructu ſubrotundo cicatricul'; 
mucrone brevi; allo, Achras caudice altifſimo, 
fruttu minore, ſemine mucronato; and Sloane, 
Anona foliis laurinis glabris viridi-fuſcis, fructa 
minore; allo, Anona maxima, foliis laurinis glabris 
viridi-fuſcis, fructu minimo, It grows naturally 
in America, 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Achras floribus 
confertis, foliis Ianceolato-ovatis. Brown calls it, 
Achras foliis oblongis nitidis utrinque produdis, 
floribus confertis, faſciculis infra frondes ſparſis; 
and Sloane, Salicis folio lato ſplendente arbor, fe- 
ribus par vis pallide luteis pentapetalis e ramulerun 
lateribus confertim exeuntibus. It grows naturally 
in America. 


Titles. 


Achras is of the Claſs and Order Hexandria Clak an? 


Monogynia ; and the characters are, 


Orger in 


1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of fix the Lin- 


oval, - concave, erect leaves, 
being the broadeſt and ſhorteſt, and the interior 
ones coloured, 

2. CoROLLA is one oval petal. 
height of the calyx, and the limb is cut into ſix 
nearly oval plane ſegments, at the bottom ot 
which are ſituated the like number .ot angular, 
patulous, indented ſcales, C11 

. STAMINA are fix ſhort, awl-ſhaped, in- 
flexed filaments, with acute antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, depreſſed 
germen, an awl-ſhaped ſtyle longer than the 
corolla, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PeRICARPIUM is a globular, ſoft, fleſty 
apple, containing twelve cells. 

6. SemINa, The ſeeds are ſingle, oval, and 
gloſſy. 


CH AP. 


the exterior ones zan 
Syſtem. 


The cha- 


racters. 


It is the 
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STO V E P LA NAT 8: 


Red 
Verbena, 


Shrubby - 
Indian 
Blite, 


Spiked 
Ama- 
ranthus, 


Indian 
Centaury 


Proftrate 
Achy- 
ranthes, 


and 
Woolly 
Cheno- 
podium 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


; GH A F. . 
C 


9 * different ſpecies of this genus are com- 


monly known among gardeners by the 
reſpective names of, 

1. Red Verbena. | 

2. Shrubby Indian Blite. 

3. Spiked Amarantbus. 

£. Indian Centaury. 

5. Proſtrate Achyranthes. 

6. Woolly Chenopodium. | 

1. Red Verbena, The ſtalk is upright, her- 
baceous, undivided; and grows to four or five 
feet high. The leaves are oval, - entire, and 
grow oppolite to each other on footſtalks. T he 
flowers are produced in ſmooth ſpikes from the 
tops of the ſtalks; they appear in July, and are 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in September. 

2. Shrubby Indian Blite. The ſtalk is woody, 
and divides into many branches, which ſpread 
themſelves every way. The leaves are oval, 
naked, entire, and grow alternately on foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out from the tops of 
the ſtalks in oval ſpikes; they ſhew themſelves in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

2. Spiked Amaranthus, The ſtalk is erect, 
and near three feet high. The leaves are ob- 
long, obtuſe, large, of a thickiſh conſiſtence, 
and often waved on their edges. The flowers 
are produced from the ends of the branches in 
long ſpikes; they appear in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. 

4. Indian Centaury. The ſtalk is upright, 
tender, and divides into ſeveral ſpreading 
branches. The leaves are like thoſe of En- 
chanters Night- ſnade, but of a firmer ſubſtance, 
and a good green colour. The flowers come 
out from the ends of the branches in inter- 


rupted ſpikes; they are of a purple colour, and 


guarded by hooked 'briſtles, in the manner of the 
Bur; they appear in July, and, the ſeeds ripen in 
September. 

g. Proſtrate Achyranthes. 


e ground, and ſtrike root at the joints. The 
leaves are oval, a little hairy, acute, and grow 
oppoſite to each other on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced in oblong ſpikes from 


the ends of the ſtalks; they are of a greeniſh 


colour tipped with purple, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 

6. Woolly Chenopodium. The ſtalks are 
woolly, and unleſs ſupported lie on the ground. 
The leaves are of different ſizes, woolly, and 
grow oppolite to each other, The flowers are 
produced in oval ſpikes, from the ſides of the 
upper parts of the ſtalks ; they are of a white 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 

Theſe forts are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in 
April on a gentle hotbed. When the plants are 


about three or four inches high, let each be ſet | 


The ſtalks are 
ſpreading, of a dark purple colour, hairy, lie on 
t 


| 


in a ſeparate pot, and let them be plunged again 
into the hotbed, and watered and ſhaded until 
they have taken root. After that harden them 
by degrees to the air, and in the autumn take 
them into the cooleſt Stoye : The ſummer 
following, they will flower and perfe& their 


ſeeds. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Achyrani bes caule Titles. 


eretto ſimpliciſſimo, ſpicis brachiatis lævibus. Rum- 
phius calls it, Verbena rubra. It grows naturally 
in India. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Achyrantbes 
caule patulo, floribus ſpicatis remotis ovatis, caly- 
cibus ſquarroſo-patulis, foliis alternis. Rumphius 
5 it, Blitum fruteſcens. It grows naturally in 
ndia. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Achyranthes 
caule eretto, calycibus reflexis ſpice adpreſſis. In 
the Hortus Cliffort, it is termed, Achyranthes caule 
erelto. Burman calls it, Amaranthus ſpicatis Zey- 
lanicus, foliis obtuſis, Amarantho Siculo Bocconi 
fimilis, It grows naturally in Ceylon and 
Jamaica. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Achyranthes 
caule patulo, ſpicis interruptis : flaſculis ternis : 
lateralibus utrinque faſciculo ſetarum uncinato. In 
the former edition of the Species Plantarum it is 
termed, Achyranthes caule erefo, ſpicd interrupts, 
floribus externe lanatis, Plukenet calls it, Cen- 
taurium ciliare minus, Ccircee foliis firmioribus, 
picatis floribus. It grows naturally in India. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Achyranthes 
caulibus proſtratis, ſpicis oblongis : floſculis binatis 
utrinque faſciculo ſetarum uncinato, Rumphius 
calls it, Auris canina femina. It grows naturally 
in India. 

6. The ſixth ſpecies is titled, Achyranthes 
caule proſtrato, ſpicis ovatis lateralibus, calycibus 
tomentoſis. Burman calls it, Chenopodium in- 
canum racemoſum, folio majore minori oppoſito ; 
and Plukenet, Amaranthus Indicus verticillatus 


albus, foliis lanugine incanus. It grows naturally 
in India. | 


Achyranthes is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Clafs 


Monogynia ; and the characters are, 


1. CALYX is a perianthium compoſed of three 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ,permanent leaves. 


and Order 
in the - 
Linrzan 
Syſtem. 


2. CoROLLA is five calyciforme, permanent The cha- 


petals. The nectarium is bearded at the top, 
and conſiſts. of five valves ſurrounding the 
germen. | He | 15 
3. STAMINA are five filiforme filaments the 
length of the corolla, having oval, incumbent 
antheræ. | 7 | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
an obtuſe, hairy ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, cloſed cap- 
ſule, containing one cell, 

6. SEMEN, + The ſeed is ſingle, and roundifh. 


C HA. 


tacter :. 


— 


a hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are 
about four inches high, each muſt be ſer in a ſe- 
parate pot, be plunged up to the rims in a bark- 
bed, and watered and ſhaded until they have 
taken root. After this they muſt have more 
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C H A P. III. 
ADANSONIA AGYPTIAN SOUR GO UR DD. 
HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, warmeſt Stove, plunging them into a bark. bed 
called, Ægyptian Sour Gourd. there. Let them from time to time be ſhifted 
The plant +The ſtem is large, woody, ſoft, erect, twenty | into larger pots, as they ſhall require it; k 
deſcribed. feet high, ſwelling near the root, and divides | them conſtantly in the Stove ; and let them have 
into many branches near the top. The lower | the management adapted to the moſt delicate and 
leaves are for the moſt part ſimple ; but thoſe | tender plants. 
on the upper parts of the branches conſiſt of There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it ies: 
three or five lobes, ſpreading in a hand-like man- | is named ſimply, Adanſonia. Alpinus calls it, a 
ner. The flowers are produced from the ends | Baobab; Caſpar Bauhine, Abavo arbor, radice 
and ſides of the branches, and are ſucceeded by | zuberoſ4 ; and John Bauhine, Baobab, ſ. Mavi; 
very large, oval, ligneous capſules containing | alſo, Guanabanus Scaligeri. It grows naturally in 
the ſeeds, which ſeldom ripen in England. Egypt and Senegal. 
This is a very tender tree, which ſeldom flow- Adanſonia is of the Claſs and Order Monadelpbia cut 
ers, and never produces ripe fruit in England. | Pohandria; and the characters are, and Order 
The ſeeds, therefore, for its propagation muſt I, CaLyYx is a monophyllous, cyathiforme, in the 
be procured from the places where it naturally | deciduous perianthium, cut into five revoluted innzan 
grows. | ſegments. 1 
Culture. Having procured the ſeeds, ſow them in pots 2. Cox ol LA is five roundiſh, nervoſe, revo- 18. * 
filled with light, ſandy, but rich earth, and | luted petals. 
plunge them up to the rims in a bark-bed. 3. STAMINA are numerous filaments which 
When they come up, draw out the weakeſt | coaleſce at their baſe, but ſpread themſelves every 
where they are too cloſe; and when they are | way near the top, having kidney-ſhaped, incum- 
about four inches high, Jet each be ſet in a ſepa- | bent antherz. 
rate pot filled with the like kind of rich, light | PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
earth, Plunge them again into the bark-bed, | a very long, tubular, intorted ſtyle, with many 
and water and ſhade them until they have taken | priſmatical, hairy, radiated, patent ſtigmas. 
root. After this give them more air; but be 5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, ligneous, cloſed 
careful leſt you over-water theſe plants, for that | capſule, containing ten cells, 
is apt to rot their tender ſtems when young; | 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, reni- 
and early in the autumn take them into the forme, nearly offeous, and lodged in the pulp. 
ooo ÞSB UPS SPED EEE PODDIS SHEDS PBEBBEBBBENESSHOOOOSOD oY op 
G H . IV. 
ADENANTHERA BASTARD FLOWER. 
FENCE. 
'T H1S genus conſiſts of two diſtin& ſpecies, | air, be taken into a good bark-ſtove in the au- 
called, | tumn, and meet with treatment ſuitable to ten- 
Species. 1. Smooth-leaved Baſtard Flower-fence, der plants. 
| 2. Downy-leaved Baſtard Flower-tence, 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Adenanthera foliis Tiles. 
Smooth 1. Smooth-leaved Baſtard Flower-fence. The | decompoſitis utringue glabris. In the Hortus Clif- 
ieaved ſtem is woody, branching, and covered with a | fort. it is termed, Poinciana foliis duplicato-pinna- 
brown bark. The leaves are large, and doubly- | is : foliolis alternis. Rumphius calls it, Coralla- 
winged ; and the pinnæ, which are of an oval ria parvifolia. It grows naturally in India. 
figure, and of a deep-green colour on both ſides, 2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Adenanthera foliis de- 
are arranged alternately along the midrib The | compaſitis, ſubtus tomentaſis. Rumphius calls it, 
flowers are ſmall, bell-ſhaped, and ſucceeded | Clypearia alba. Ir grows naturally in India. 
by long, compreſſed pods, containing ſeveral Adenanthera is of the Claſs and Order Decandria  . 
roundiſh ſeeds, of a gloſiy-black colour when | Monogynia ; and the characters are, and Order 
ripe. 1. CALYX is a very ſmall, monophyllous peri- in the 
103 2. Downy-leaved Baſtard Flower-fence. The | anthium, having five indentures at the top. 2 
Downy- ſtem is woody, branching, and covered with a 2. CoROLLA is bell-ſhaped, and compoſed of x 
leaved whitiſh bark. The leaves branch out into many | five ſpear-ſhaped, ſeſſile petals, which are con- dels. 
Battard diviſions, like thoſe of the former ſpecies ; but | cave near the baſe. | 
2 they are white and downy on their under: ſides. 3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped, erect filaments 
deſcribed. The flowers come out from the ends and ſides of | ſomewhat ſhorter than the corolla, having round- 
the branches, and are ſucceeded by long, com- | iſh, incumbent antheræ. 
preſſed pods containing the ſeeds. 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, gibbous 
Culture, Theſe plants are railed by ſowing the ſeeds on | germen, an awl-ſhaped ſtyle the length of the 


ſtamina, and a ſimple ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a long, compreſſed, mem- 
branaceous pod. 


6. Scuix A. The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, and 


remote. 
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F this genus there is one tender ſpecies, | are always «raiſed from ſeeds. Theſe ſhould 
called, Æthiopian Adonis. be ſown, in the ſpring, in pots filled with go 
The plant The root is compoſed of numerous white | light earth, and plunged into a bark-bed ; where 
veſcribed. fibres; and the leaves are compoſed of many | they will readily come up, if the ſeeds are good. 
parts, chiefly in the trifoliate way, and are of a | When the plants are fit to remove, they muſt 
dark-green colour. The folioles are of an oval | by potted ſeparately, and kept ſhaded until they 
figure, have their edges irregularly ſerrated ; and | have taken root; after which they muſt be uſed 
their common footſtalk, which is of a whitiſh | by degrees to the open air, and be then ſet a- 
colour, is long, and tolerably firm for their ſup- | broad. In the autumn a ſhare of them may be 
port. The ſtalk is round, firm, ſends forth | taken into the Green-houſe with the moſt tender 
many ſmaller ſtalks that produce the flowers, and | kinds of thoſe plants; but as they thrive beſt in 
rows to about a yard high. The leaves are | a temperate Stove, their ſituation ſhould be con- 
— and ſtand by threes towards the bottom; | ſidered accordingly, if there is that conveni- 
but at the top, or where the ſtalk branches out | ence. | 
into ſmaller, they are narrow, and grow without This ſpecies is titled, Adonis frufibus depreſſis, Tides; 
any regularity or order. Theſe ſmall footſtalks | foliis duplicato-ternatis ovatis ſerratis. Burman 
branch out into others ſtill ſmaller, all of which | calls it, Adlæa trifoliata hirſuta, foliis ſcabris, 
are terminated by the flowers, which are of a | flore ſulphures rariore; Boerhaave, Chriſtopbore- 
pale-yellow colour, with a greeniſh tinge. Their | ana Africana ranunculoides, foliis rigidis; Com- 
petals, which ſtand open, are of an uncertain | meline, Ranunculus Aithiopicus, foliis rigidis, flo- 
number, obtuſe, and their numerous ſtamina | ribus ex luteo-vireſcentibus ; and Plukenet, Impe- 
occupy the center. Their time of blow will | ratoria ranunculoides Africana enneaphyllos, laſer- 
vary according to their different management; | pitii /obatis foliis rigidis margine ſpineſis. It grows 
but the uſual time of flowering is in June. naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Culture The culture is very eaſy; but the beſt plants | 4 
TTCTTCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC MRS ARAROGOHRAMNRIRS 
. v8 
ASCHYNOMENE, BASTARD SENSITIVE 
PLANT. 
HE following ſpecies ſhould be ſtationed | a hotbed, like the Annuals of this genus; but 
in the Stove, viz. they ſhould be ſown late in the ſpring. They 
Species. 1. AÆgyptian Baſtard Senſitive Plant. muſt be ſhifred, like them, into pots, as they 
2, Tree Baſtard Senſitive Plant. increaſe in ſize, and early in the autumn be 
3. Grand-flowered Baſtard Senſitive Plant. taken into a good Stove, plunging the pots into 
Egyptian 1. Afgyptian Baſtard Senſitive Plant. The | the tan-bed there. During the winter they muſt 
ſtalk is herbaceous, ſmooth, branching, and | have little or no water, which is too frequently 
about three feet high. The leaves are pinnated, | deſtruftive to theſe plants at that ſeaſon; but 
being compoſed of many ſmooth, obtuſe pinnæ, | muſt have it in ſmall quantities, as the weather 
which are arranged oppoſite to each other along | gets warm, the ſummer following. About July, 
the midrib. The flowers come out on footſtalks or ſometimes earlier, they will exhibit their 
from the wings of the leaves; they are of a deep | bloom, and the ſeeds frequently ripen in Sep- 
yellow colour, appear in July, and are ſucceeded | tember or October. Ts. 280 hog | 
by cylindrical, jointed pods, containing ripe 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Æſcbynomene Titles. 
ſceds in the autumn. caule berbaceo lævi, foliolis obtuſis, leguminibus cy- 
Tree, 2. Tree Baſtard Senſitive Plant. The ſtem? lindricis ægualibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ga- 
is woody, ſingle, ſmooth, and eight or ten feet | lega Agyptiace, filtquis articulatis; and Alpinus, 
high. The leaves are pinnated, the pinnz being Seſlan. It grows naturally in the hedges of 
numerous, tmooth, and arranged alternately. vpt. | 
The flowers come out, two or three together, | 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Æſchynomene 
on footſtalks, from the wings of the leaves; | caule arboreo levi, — articulis ſemicordatis \ 
they are large, of a copper-colour, appear in | glabris. It grows naturally in India. 1 4 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 3. The third ſpecies is titled, ÆAſcbhynomene 
2 : 3. Grand-flowered Baſtard Senſitive Plant. |. caule arboreo, floribus maximis, leguminibus fili- 
flowery 1 he lem is woody, robuſt, and ſeven or eight | formibus. In the former edition of the Species 
Baſtacg feet high. The leaves are pinnated and obtuſe. | Plantarum it is termed, Robinia pedunculis ſubdi- 
Senttixe Ihe flowers come out on footſtalks from the vis, foliis pinnatis, floribus folio majoribus. Brey- 
2 1 wings of the leaves; they are remarkably large | nius calls it, Seſban affinis arbor Indie Orientalis; 
ec and beautiful, appear in July, and the ſeeds | and Ray, Galegæ aſinis Malabarica arboreſcens, 
Culture, Tipen in the autumn. filiquis majoribus umbellatis. It grows naturally 


Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on 
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in India. 
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AGAFYE, AMERICAN ALOE: 


302 A COMPLET 
CH A T. 
H E following ſpecies are of a more tender | 
nature than, and of inferior beauty to, the 
Great American Aloes in the Green-houſe, viz. 
Species. 1. Viviparous American Aloe. 
2. Stinking American Aloe, 
Vivipa- 1. Viviparous American Aloe, The leaves of 
rous this ſpecies are indented on their edges, and each 


of them is terminated by a ſlender, ſharp ſpine ; 
they are moſtly reflexed backwards towards the 
extremity, are of a dark-green colour, and grow 
to about a foot and a half long. The flower- 
ſtalk riſes to about ten or twelve feet high, and 
ſends forth ſeveral ſpreading branches near the 
top: Theſe ſupport the flowers, which are of a 
reeniſh-yellow colour; and, what is wonderful, 
inſtead of ſeed-veſſels, which in the common 
courſe of nature follow the flowers, thoſe of 
this ſpecies are ſucceeded by young plants, 
which occupy the branches in plenty after the 
flowers are fallen. 
105 2. Stinking American Aloe. The root is 
Stinking very thick, and fleſhy. The leaves are ſtiff, 
American free from indentures, and grow to about a yard 
Aloe long. The outer leaves ſpread open, and the 
deſcribed. central ones cloſely fold over each other: Their 
edges are ſometimes ſlightly waved ; their colour 
is a pale-green ; and they are very ſtrongly and 
diſagreeably ſcented. The flower-ſtalk grows 
to ſixteen or eighteen feet high, branches out 
horizontally near the top, and forms a kind of 
pyramidical head. The branches are cloſely gar- 
niſhed with flowers of a greeniſh-yellow colour, 
and are ſucceeded, not by ſeed- veſſels, but by 
young plants, like thoſe of the former ſpecies. 
Varieties There are two or three notable varieties of 
deſcribed, this ſpecies ; one of which is called, The Smaller 
Stinking Aloe; and another, The Glaucous- 
leaved Stinking Aloe. The leaves of the firſt 
ſort are indented, prickly, and of a dark- green 
colour; and the roots are very large, fleſhy, and 
ſwell above the mould in the pots. The leaves 
of the other ſort are of a glaucous colour, two 
feet long, ſtiff, narrow, and each of them ends 
in a black ſpine. - Their manner of flowering is 
alike in all; and all are ſucceeded by young 
plants inſtead of feeds. 


| 


— 


All theſe Aloes are propagated by the 
plants which ſucceed the flowers; for they never 
ut out any offsets. They are generally in blow 
in winter; and after the flowers are fallen, the 
plants ſhew themſelves in their room on the 
branches; they arrive gradually at maturity, 
and, like full-ripe fruit, fall to the ground. As 
they lie on the ſurface of the earth they will 
ſtrike root, and without any trouble become 
good plants; ſo that when they fall, nothing 
more need be done than to ſtation them ſepa- 
rately in ſmall pots filled with light, ſandy earth, 
Their ſituation muſt now be in the cooleſt Stove, 
as they only require a ſmall degree of warmth, 
and in this they ſhould remain all ſummer, for 
they do not thrive well in the open air. In hot 
weather they muſt be frequently and duly wa- 
tered, but in a ſmall quantity at a time; for 
too much moiſture is apt to rot the roots; and 
in winter they muſt have very httle water, except 
when they ſhoot up for flowering ; at which 
time they ſhould have it twice a week They 
muſt be ſhifted every year into pots of a larger 
ſize, for the ſake of freſh mould to the roots; 
and this is the courſe of their management until 
they come to flower, and produce freſh plants 
from the branches. All theie forts never flower 
but once; they always die ſoon after they have 
exhibited their bloom, and the plants fall off 
from the branches. 


1. Viviparous American Aloe is titled, Agave Ties; 


foliis dentatis, flaminibus corollam eequantibys, 
Commeline calls it, Aloe Americana polygon , 
Rumphius, Aloe Americana; and Herman, ce 
Americana ſobolifera. It grows naturally in Ame- 
rica. 

2. Stinking American Aloe is titled, Azave 
foliis integerrimis. In the Hertus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Aloe foliis integerrimis patentiuſculis aculeo 
terminatis, radice cauleſcente. Commeline calls 
it, Aloe Americana, viridi rigidiſſimo & fetido 
folio, Piet dicta indigenis; and Flukenet, Ae. 
Americana, radice tuberoſd, minor. It grows na- 
turally in Curaſſao. | 
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18 genus adds to our collection in chis 
place, 1 

1. Hyacinthoide Aletris. 

2, Cape Aletris. 

3. Sweet-ſcented Aletris, 


Species, 


Hyacin- 1. Hyacinthoide Aletris. This plant hath a a 


thoide 
Aletris 
deſcribed. 


large, knobbed root, which ſends forth ſeveral 
ſpear-ſhaped, fleſhy leaves. Among theſe riſes 
the flower-ſtalk, which is upright, firm, and 
grows to about a foot and a half high. The 
flowers are arranged along the top of it in two 
ſeries; they are funnel-ſhaped, (ir cloſe, and, on 


che) whole, have very much the appearance of 


an Hyacinth. 


This ſpecies comprehends two notable varieties 


in our Stove, called, 


or variegated with white. 
| flower-ſtalk riſes to about two feer high, The 


The Guinea Aloe. 
The Ceylon Aloe. 


The Guinea Aloe has large, ſpreading, fleſhy, yarieties 
knobbed roots, which ſend forth many ſpear- deicribec. 


ſhaped, waved leaves: Theſe grow to about a 
foot and a half long, and their general colour is 
a dark-green ; but they are beautifully mottled 
Among theſe the 


flowers 


young © ulture, 
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deſcribed. 


Cape, 


and 

Swert- 
ſcented 
Aletris 


de ſcribed . 


Culture. | 


flowers are cloſely arranged along the top of it, 


are of a white colour, tubulous, and have very 


much the appearance of an Hyacinth _ 

The Ceylon Aloe. The roots of this ſort are 
fleſhy and ſpreading. The leaves are of diffe- 
rent ſizes; ſome being broad, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
about nine inches long; while others are narrow, 
awl-ſhaped, and of greater length: Among theſe 
the flower-ſtalk riſes, along the upper part of 
which the florets are arranged in the Hyacinth 
manner. 5 

2. Cape Aletris, The leaves of this ſpecies 


are ſpear-ſhaped, and waved on their edges. 


The ſtalk ariſes immediately from the root. 
The upper part of it is adorned with the flowers, 
which are placed nodding, and form a cloſe, 
oval ſpike. 8 

3. Sweet-ſcehted Aletris, This hath a woody, 


thickiſh ſtalk, adorned with a few — 


leaves. The flowers are white, tubulous, deep- 
ly cut at the brim, and are remarkably fra- 
rant. 

The Cape Aletris and the Hyacinthoide, with 
its varieties the Guinea and Ceylon Aloes, are 
caſily propagated by offsets from the roots. Theſe 
ſhould be taken off the end of July, or early in 
Auguſt, and ſhould be planted, when the wound- 
ed parts are ſkinned over, in ſmall pots, filled 
with light, rich, ſandy earth, ſuch as has been 


recommended for the Aloes: They ſhould be 


The plant 


(eſeribed. 


Culture. 


then plunged into a moderate hotbed, ſhould be 
ſhaded and frequently watered, and in Septem- 
ber may be removed into the ſtove. They only 
require a ſmall ſhare of heat in winter, to keep 
them in good order; they muſt therefore be placed 
in the cooleſt ſtove, and muſt be watered once a 
weck. The ſummer following they will require 
to be ſhifted into pots a ſize larger, the beſt 
ſeaſon for which 4 is in July: They will never 
require very large pots; but the work ſhould be 


repeated every year, for the ſake of adding freſh: | 


FFF 
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mould to the roots; and at every ſhifting it would 
de proper to pare away as much of the old earth 
as poſſible without diſturbing the roots, to give 
them a good. watering, and a moderate degree 
of heat.' Here they may ſtand for about three 
weeks, , when they may be removed into the 
glaſs caſe or Green-houſe, that they may have 
as much free air as poſlible, and be fel pro- 
tected from too much moiſture by heavy rains the 
remaining part of the ſummer; and about the 
end of September, they ſnould be removed into 
the Stove as before. 1 

The Sweet ſcented Aletris is propagated by 
the cuttings; which, if planted and managed in 
the like manner; will readily-{trike root, and 
ſoon become good plants. The ſituation of this 
alſo muſt be in the Cooleſt Stove. | 

1. Hyacinthoide Metris is 
acaulis, foliis lanceolatis carnofis, floribus geminatis. 
In the former edition of rhe Species. Plantarum it 
is termed, Aloe floribus ſeſſilibus horizontalibus in- 
fundibuliformibus aqualibus limbo revolutis; and 
in the Hortus Cliffort. Aloe folits lanceolatis planis 
rectis radicalilus. Commeline calls the Guinea 
Aloe, Aloe Guineenſis, radice geniculatd, foliis e 
viridi & atro undulatim variegatis; and the 
Ceylon Aloe, Aloe Zeylanica pumila, foliis varie- 
gaiis, Van Royen calls it, Aloe folits exterioribus 
lanceolatis planis erefis radicalibus, interioribus 
longiſſimis ſubulatis arcuatis. The one grows na- 
turally in Guinea, the other in Ceylon. | 

2. Cape Aletris is titled, Aletris acaulis, foliis 
lanceolatis undulatis, ſpicd ovatd, floribus nutan- 
tibus. It grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

3. Sweet-ſcented Aletris is titled, Aletris 
cauleſcens, foliis lanceolatis laxis, Commeline 
calls it, Aloe Africana arboreſcens, floribus albi- 
18 fragrantiſſmis, It grows naturally in 
Africa. 1 2 7 
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HE ſpecies of this genus which moſt 
| requires a ſtove in winter, is uſually 
called the Viſcous Aloe. 

The leaves are triangular, and alſo grow in 
form of a triangle; they are channelled, lie 
over each other imbricatim, are of a dark-green 
colour, and are poſſeſſed of a viſcous, or clammy 
matter. The ſtalk riſes to about a foot high. 
The flowers have hardly any footſtalks, grow 
thinly in the ſpike, and their colour is a bad 
green. | 8 

The propagation of this ſort is the ſame as 
the Green-houſe Aloes, only it muſt have a mo- 
derate warmth in winter; its ſtation therefore 
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muſt be in the cooleſt Stove, and with it alſo 
let be brought the Succotrine and the Hepatie 
Aloes. The Sword Aloe alſo, unleſs it be 
ſtationed in the like manner, can rarely be 
brought to flower well. Br 


| titled, Aletris Ties, 


The Viſcous Aloe is titled, Aloe floribus 72 Titles, 


libus infundibuliformibus bilabiatis, laciniis quin- 
querevolutis, ſumma erefid. In the Hortus Clif- 
fort. it is termed, Aloe foliis canaliculatis trifariam 
imbricatis, caulinis apice reflexa-patulis. Comme- 
line calls it, Aloe Africana eren triangularis, & 
triangulari folio viſcoſo. It grows naturally in 
the plains of Æthiopia. I IN 
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'The plant 
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Culture. 


Titles. 


Species. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | 


called, Alpinia. | 

The radical leaves are numerous, like thoſe of 
the Indian Flowering Reed, and die to the 
ground every autumn. The ſtalk is tender, 
round, moderately thick, and about a foot high. 
The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes from the 
tops of the ſtalks; they are of a white colour, 
appear in July and Auguſt, but the ſeeds ſeldom 
ripen in England, 

This plant is mages by parting of the 
roots; the beſt time for which is in the autumn, 
when the leaves 8 They muſt be planted 
in pots filled with light, ſandy but rich earth, 
and kept conſtantly in a good bark ſtove. In 
the ſpring, when their leaves ariſe, they muſt 
be frequently watered, and as the hot weather 
advances, muſt have plenty of air ; but in win- 
ter they muſt have little or no water, as it is 
apt to rot their roots, when in that unactive 
ſtate. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it is named ſimply, Alpinia. Plumier calls it, 
Alpinia racemoſa alba, cannacori foliis ; and Sloane, 
Zingiber ſylveſtris minus, fruftu e caulium ſum- 
mitate. It grows naturally in the Weſt Indies. 


Alpinia is of the Claſs and Order Monandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a ſmall trifid perianthium, placed 
above the germen. 

2. CoROLLA is one unequal, and as it were 
duplicated petal; the exterior is trifid, the up- 


plane; the interior has a bellied baſe, and a tri. 
hd limb, the lower ſegment being extended be- 
yond the lateral diviſions of the exterior corolla, 
and the others emarginated. 

3- STAMINA conſiſt of one filament, much 
er the ſegment of the interior corolla, 
having a linear anthera affixed to its edge. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated below the calyx, a ſimple ſtyle, and an 
obtuſe, trigonal ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a fleſhy, oval capſule, 
"gh of three valves, and containing three 
cells, | 

6. SteMINA. The ſeeds are many and oval, 
having a caudated bale, and a prominent, trun- 
cated top. 

The receptacle is pulpy, and very large. 


| 
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H A 
AMARYLLIS, 


A OME ſpecies of the Amaryllis are tolera- | 


k ) bly hardy, and accordingly have been treat- 
ed of as ſuch; and there are few of them that 
may not be kept alive in the Green-houſe, or 
under a hot-bed frame, or even in a warm, 
ſandy border, well protected; but theſe, notwith- 
ſtanding, will be very weak, and the flowers poor, 
and of inferior value to what their nature 1s in- 
clined to ſhew. In order therefore to have them 
in perfection, they muſt be aſſiſted by the warmth 
of the Stove; and the plants which do beſt with 
this management are, 

1. Jacobæa Lily. 

2. Belladonna Lily. 

3. Long: leaved African Lily. 

4. Scarlet African Lily. 

5. Red Indian Lily. 
6. Purple Ethiopian Lily. 
7. Mexican Lily. 
8. Zeylon Lily. WOE. 
1. Jacobæa Lily is of the firſt eſteem among 
the ſpecies of Amaryllis. The root is a large; 
roundiſh bulb, covered with a blackiſh coat. 
The leaves are of an oblong figure, of 
a thick conſiſtence, and of a fine deep- 

een colour. The ſtalk will riſe to about a 
Por: bigh it is round and naked, tinged 
with a delicate red colour, grows from the 
ſide of the bulb, and when it has performed 
its office, the next that appears is on the other 
ſide of the bulb; and thus is the ſucceſſion con- 
tinued in that alternate way. At the top of the 


F. XI. 


LILY-DAFFODIL. 


ſtalk appears the ſpatha, which while cloſed is of a 
beautiful red colour; but when the ſtalk is ar- 
rived to nearly its full height, it burſts ſide- 
ways, and withers ſoon after. From this opening 
proceeds a ſingle flower, which is large, and of a 
moſt beautiful ſcarlet colour : Ir 1s in a drooping, 
or nodding poſture, but in ſuch manner as to cauſe 
it to have the beſt effect. The petals are broad; 
the three under ones are pendent ; two of them 
are nearly horizontal, and the upper one is al- 
moſt erect : They receive additional beauty from 
their ſtamina, the filaments being of a fine 
crimſon colour, and the antheræ yellow; and 
variety is ſtil] occaſioned by the ſtyle, which is of 
a pale red colour. Its time of flowering is uncer- 


— 


} tain, and will be according to the ſtrength of the 


bulb; ſo that if a perſon has plenty of thele 
| roots, he may have them in flower almoſt all 
ſeaſons of the year in his Stove, - 

2. Belladonna Lily is alſo a flower of the 
higheſt eſteem. The root is a large bulb, cover- 
ed with a pale-brown bark. The leaves are 
long, narraw, and of a lively green colour. 
The flower-ſtalk, from a ſtrong bulb, will grow 
to be upwards of two feet high; it is round and 
upright, firm and juicy; and its colour is a 
browniſh red tinged a little with purple : The 
ipatha is red and withering ; and from this pro- 
ceed the flowers, many of which grow from the 
top of the ſtalk, uſually about ſeven or eight in 
number; they are about the ſize, and are ſhaped 


very much like thoſe of the common Red gents 
their 
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their colour is a reddiſh purple; but they are 
whitiſh within-ſide, and are poſſeſſed of an agree- 
able fragrance, which makes them ſtill more valu- 
able. It uſually flowers with us in October, 
and is in much eſteem in Portugal; Italy, and 
Spain. In all thoſe places it is 8 in 
great plenty, and the flowers are ſol 
markets: They are chiefly purchaſed to adorn 
churches, chapels, and religious houſes, which 
in thoſe countries are ſeldom deſtitute of flowers 
at any time of the year they can be procured. 

3. Long · leaved African Lily. This allo is a 
beautiful ſpecies. The bulb is ſmall, and of a 
light⸗browi colour. The leaves are long, narrow, 
and of a hright · green colour. The ſtalk is ſhort, 
naked, and compreſſed. From the ſpatha pro- 
ceed many flowers, their petals are uniform, 
and form the appearance of a campanulated 
flower; their colour is purple, and the parts of 

neration are deelined. It flowers in the ſtove. 


in winter; which enhances the value of this 


plant. L 
4. Scarlet African Lily. This hath a long, 


ſmall bulb z and from this iſſue ſeveral long, nar- 


row, ſpotted, ciliated leaves. The ſtalk is naked, 


moderately long, and firm, and from the ſpatha + 


proceed many flowers z their petals turn back in 
the manner of the Kreme. Lily ; they are of a 
beautiful red colour, muc 


themſelves. 
makes the culture of this ſpecies the leſs 
deſirable. ' 

5. Red Indian Lily. 


flower-ſtalk before the leaves appear. 
leaves are long, and moderately broad; their ends 
are rounded, and they lie flat on the ground. 
The flower-ſtalk will grow to about a foot in 
height, and ſupports ſeveral flowers; it is flatted, 
very thick and firm, and tinged with a red colour, 
The ſpatha is large, oblong, and pointed, and at 
firſt 1s delicately ſtained with a purpliſh-red 
colour; it is for a long while entire, during which 
time it retains this colour; afterwards it burſts 
to diſcloſe the flower-buds,. ſoon after which it 
loſes its colour, ahd becomes withering. The 
Rowers that iſſue from this ſpatha are many, and 
are collected into a kind of ſpherical head; each 


flower has its ſeparate footſtalk, about three 
inches long, flatted, and tinged with red, like 


the main-ſtalk. The flowers themſelves are 
large, and their figure is irregular; five of the 
petals turning inwards, whillt the ſixth, ſeparat- 
ing from them, ſtands outward ; their colour is 4 


bright crimſon, and they will be in blow in 
July or Auguſt. After the flowers are over, | 


the green leaves appear, which will continue to 
grow all winter until about May, when they be- 
gin to decay, 

6. Purple Zthiopian Lily: This hath a 
large roundiſh bulb, covered with a duſky-yel- 
low-coloured ſkin, The leaves are long, and 
ſharp-pointed; they are marked with ſtrong 


veins lengthways, are of a pale-green colour, 
and ſpread themſelves irregularly on the ground. 
The ſtalk will riſe to half a foot, or more, in 


height; it is thick, firm, and flatted, of a pale- 
green colour, and often ſtained with red. From 
the ſpatha proceeds a 1 
Theſe grow in a conical form, and twenty of 
them, or more in number, compoſe the figure; 
they are large, and when full blown are of 'a 
fine purple colour. But what makes this ſort 
{till more valuable is its fragrance, which dif- 


tuſes itſelf even to a diſtance, and affords Rill 
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in the 


inclined to ſcarlet, . 
and make a fine appearance when they ſhew 
This with us is but rare; which. 


firm, 
This hath a round, 
large, browniſh bulb, from which iſſues the 
The 


ſtalks from the top of 


e head of flowers: 


beautics. It uſually flowers in Septembef or 
October: The flowers are regular; each of them 
is compoſed of ſix lanceolated petals, which are 
of the ſame ſize, and open equally every way: 
This ſhews it to be a diſtip& ſpecies from the 
former, though Linnaeus has not named it; 
neither does it appear that he was ever ac- 
quainted with it. Wat; I 
71 Mexican Lily. 
yellowiſh bulb, from which iſſue ſome large, 
broad leaves: Theſe are of an oblong figure, are 


obtuſe, and have longitadinal veins, which are a 


little tinged with red. The (talk is thick, round, 
firm, and riſes to about a foot in height. 
From the ſpatha iſſue three or four flowers, on 


ſtrong footſtalks; they are large, and of a fine red 


colour. It flowers in February, March, or April; 


and the warmer the Stove is, the earlier will the 


flowers ſhew themſelves to perfection; fo that 


to have them forward at a moſt deſirable ſea- 
ſon, its ſituation ſhould be in the bark-bed, 


plunged up to the rim, in a warm Stove. 


and 
8. Teylon Lily. This plant is called by ſome Zeylon 
the Striped Amaryllis ; and every one who is ac- WW had 
quainted with it, knows the excellencies which deſcribed. 
recommend it. The root is an oblong, whitiſh 


bulb. The leaves are large, broad, long, 
and of a fine green colour. The flower-ſtalk 
will grow to near two feet in height; it riſes 
from the ſide of the leaves, and 1s upright, 

roundiſh, double-edged, and ſtained 
with a purple caſt, The ſpatha is ſmall, 
and of a pur liſh colour at firſt ; but after it has 
diſcloſed its flowers, hangs withering in a worn- 
out, tottering manner. The flowers are ſix or 
eight in number, and grow on flender foot- 
e main ſtem. They 
are of a pure white colour within, but their out- 
ſide is not of ſo clear a colour. They are 
ſtriped with purple; iti ſome of the Foe: the 
ſtreaks are faint, in others ſtronger z and their 
ends are often tipped with the like Tyrian hue ; 
in ſhort, it diſplays great beauty to the eye. 
But that is not all ; It has likewiſe a great ſhare 
of fragrance to regale the ſenſe of ſmelling. 


With this it will treat you in plenty; and this, 
tho? powerful, is not overbearing, but entirel 


agreeable and inoffenſive. This ſpecies will 
flower in June and July, and often apain in 
November; nay; if it has its ſituation in a 
warm Stove, * may be pretty ſure of findin 

the ſame bulb treating you with its delightful 


produce twice a year. 


All theſe ſorts are propagated by the bulbs, cut 
and are encreaſed by their — * 


The roots 
are frequently ſent us from the places where 


they naturally grow; and theſe ſnould be planted 
in pots, as ſoon as they arrive. 


compoſt, with an addition of a third part more 


The Auficula 


of drift ſand, 1s very proper for their reception. 
Plant a ſingle bulb therefore in each pot, filled 
with this compoſt ; and let it be ſer fo low, that 


about an inch of mould may be above the top 


of the bulb. Set them in the Stove, and now 
and then give them a little water that has 
been in the Stove to ſoften: And here they will 
grow, and flower perhaps with as great luſtre as 
they do in their own countries. 

They all encreaſe by offsets, tho* ſome of 
them faſter than the others; and when a plant 
is found to have many offsets, let it be taken u 
and divided. The time for this ſnould be when 


the leaves are decayed, and before freſh fibres 
are ſtruck out from the bulbs: Theſe offsets 
ſnould be placed in the Stove, and they will be 
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brought to flower ſooner. Evety year the earth it, Lilio-Narciſſus: pohhanthor, | flore incarnato: fun- 


ſhould” be cleared off from the top of the pots 


an inch or two deep, and freſh mould added 


from the compoſt; and the roots every three 


or four years ſhould be entirely taken up, 


cleaned and planted afreſh, whether: they have 


any offsets or not: And this is the management 
of all the ſorts. © e. 


The two laſt, indeed, are tender, and more 


peculiarly require this treatment; and altho' the 


others may be kept alive, and even brought to 


flower in a Green-houſe, or under a hotbed 
frame, the flowers will be very trifling; they 
encreaſe by offsets very ſlow, and an unnatural 
appearance of the whole plant is exhibited. Mil- 


ler directs the planting of ſome of theſe forts in - 


beds, and covering them down from the froſts 


very deep with tanners bark; and in ſo doing, 


he ſays, they will ſhoot out more vigorouſly in 
the ſpring, and encreaſe by offsets in greater 


plenty. I have practiſed this method, and have 
always found the bulbs rotten in the ſpring ; for 


tho* the bark may keep out the froſt; it will not 


the wet; nay, it retains the moiſture, and I al- 
ways found the mould much ſodden by the preſ- 


ſure of the covering and the retention of the 
wet, and the bulbs always deſtroyed ; fo that if 


Mr, Miller has practiſed this with ſucceſs, as he 
fays he has, it mult have been in a ſeaſon when 
little rain has happened. . 

1. Jacchæa Lily is titled, Amaryllis ſpathd 
uniflord, corolli inæguali, petalis tribus genetali- 
buſque declinatis. Dillenius calls ir, Lilio-Nar- 
ciſſus Facobeus, flore ſanguineo nutante. It grows 
naturally in America. = 

2. Belladonna Lily. This is titled, Amaryllis 
ſbathd mulltiflord, * corollis campanulatis equalibus 


ungue reflexis, genetalibus declinatis, Sloane calls 


do ex luteo: albeſcente. * It grows naturally in guti- 
nam, Barbadoes, and the Caribbees. 

3. Long: leaved African Lily. This is titled, 
Amaryllis \ſpathd multiflord, corollis campanulatis 
, £qualibus, genetalibus declinatis, ſcape compreſſo 
longitudine umbellæ. Herman calls it, Lilium 
 Africanum bumile, longiſſimis foliis, polyanthos ſatu- 
rato colore purpuraſcens. It is a native of Æthi- 
OBIS C1110 Bf! 125 e. 
| wot Scarlet African Lily. This is titled, Ama- 
xyllis fpath4 multiflora, foliis ciliatis. It grows 
naturally in Arhiopia. OO 

5. Red Indian Lily. This is titled, Amaryl. 
lis ſpath4 multiflord, corollis inægqualibus, foliis 
linguiformibus. Moriſon calls it, Lilio-Narciſſus 
Indicus maximus ſpbæricus, faribus plurimis rubris 
liliaceis. It grows naturally in India. 

6. Purple Ethiopian Lily. Linnæus has not 
titled this plant; neither can J find that he 
means it as a variety of ſome other ſpecies, 
Dr. Hill has very properly named it, Amoryllis 
ſpathd multiſſord, corollis æqualibus, foliis acu- 
minatis. Commeline calls it, Lilio-Narciſſus Afri- 
canus platicaulos humilis flore purpuraſcente odo- 
rato. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. | 
7. Mexican Lily. This is titled, Amaryllis 
ſpatha multiflori, corollis campanulatis equalibus 
unduldtis, genetalibus declinatis. Herman calls it, 
Lilium Americanum, puniceo flore, Belladonna dic- 
tum. It grows naturally in the Caribbee Iſlands. 
8. Zeylon Lily, or Striped Amaryllis. This 
is titled, Amaryllis ſpatha multiflord, corollis cam- 


' panulatis equalibus, genetalibus declinatis, ſcapo 


tereti ancipiti. Commeline calls it, Lilio-Nar- 
ciſſus Zeylanicus latifolius, flore niveo externe lined 
purpured ſtriato, It grows naturally in Ceylon, 
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AMOMUM, GIN G E R. 


H E diſtinct ſpecies of Ginger are, 
1. Common Ginger. 
2. Broad-leaved Wild Ginger. 
3. Short-ſtalked Ginger. 
4. Branching-flalked Ginger. 
1. Common Ginger. The root 
jointed, ſpreading, and hot and fiery to the taſte. 


The ſtalk riſes in the ſpring to the height of 
The leaves are long, narrow, 
grow alternately, and embrace the ſtalk with 
the ſide of theſe, immediately 


two or three feet. 


their baſe. By 
from the root, ariſe the ſtems for the ſupport of 
the flowers ; theſe are naked, round, thick, are 
a foot high, and the flowers crown the tops of 
them in oval ſpikes. The flowers are of a blue 
colour, appear in the autumn, ſoon after which 
the leaves and ſtems decay, and freſh ones 


ariſe 1n the ſpring. 


Broad- 


leaved © 


Wild, 


The green roots of Ginger are ſaid to afford 


the fineſt ſwcetmeat yet known; and the uſes of 
the dried roots for culinary and medicinal pur- 
poles are pretty well experienced, - {1 | 

2. Broad-leaved Wild Ginger, The roots 
are thick, jointed, creeping, and of a fiery, 
acrid taſte. The ſtalks grow to be three or four 
feet high. The leaves are oblong, grow alter- 
nately, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flower- ſtems are thick, round, and about a 


* 


1 foot. high. The flowers are produced from the 


is thick, 


| 


tops of thele ſtems in oblong, blunt, ſcaly ſpikes ; 
they are of a white colour, appear in autumn, 
ſoon after which the leaves and ſtalks decay. 

| - 3+ Short-ſtalked Ginger, The ſtalk is un- 4 
divided, and ſeldom more than five or fix inches 
high. The flowers come out from the tops of 
the ſtalks, attended by looſe bracteæ placed al- 
ternately; they appear in the autumn, and the 
ſtalks decay ſoon after. 


; and 
4. Branching-ſtalked- Ginger. The ſtalk is Branch- 
The flowers ing: 
are produced from the ends of the branches in 
the autumn, ſoon after which the ſtalks decay, geſcribed. 


very ſhort, thick, and branching. 


and freſh ones ariſe in the ſpring, 


Theſe are propagated by parting of the roots, Culture. 


early in the ſpring before the leaves ariſe, and 


planting them in pots filled with light, ſandy, 
rich earth. This being done, they ſhould be 


plunged into the bark-bed, and have a very 


| flight watering. When the leaves and ſtalks 


appear, watering mult be conſtantly obſerved 3 


and much air mult be afforded them in hot wea- 


ther, When the ſtalks decay in the autumn, 
watering mult be diſcontinued for the winter, 
the roots remaining all that time in an unactive 
ſtate. If the offsers were not too ſmall at firſt, 


and the pots not too large, they may be ex- 
pecte 
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Titles. 


The plant . 


de ſciibed . 


Culture, 


| x 3. The third 2 is titled, Amomum [caps 
it 


pected to flower the ſecond or third year after 
planting. 

1. The firſt ſpecies ſis titled, . "Ahamum [cap 
nudo, N 1 calls it, Zingiber 
majus; and Caſpar Bauhine, Zipgiber. It grows 
Wa in both the Indies. * * f BO. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Amomum ſcapo 
nudo, ſpicd. oblong) obtuſd. Herman , calls- it, 
Zingiber latifolium Hlveſtre; and Rumphius, 
Lampujum. It grows naturally in India. | 


mpliciſſimo brev 


- 
- 


| 

| 
mo, bracteis allernis laxis. Rum 
phius calls it, Cardamomum minus. It grows ä 
D cr og ng Re 
4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Amomum ſeapo | 
ramoſo breviſſimo. In the Materia Medica it is 
termed, Amomum caule ramoſo. - Caſpar Bauhine | 
calls it, Grana paradiſi officinarum, It grows na- 


anthera growing to it. 
4. Pisrirruu conſiſts of g roh 


türally in Guinea and Madagaſcar. 
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1 is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
namely, the Caſhew. Nut. 8 4 
The ſtem is robuſt, divides into many ſpread- 
ing branches, is full of a milky juice, and grows 
to be twenty feet high. The leaves are large, 
nearly of an oval figure, ſmooth,” tough, of a 
lofly green colour, and grow on ſhort foot 
Ralkes. The flowers come out in kind of umbels 
from the ends and ſides of the branches; and 
each is ſucceeded by a Kidney-ſhaped nut 
nearly an inch long, containing an eſculent 
kernel, and ſituated on a large fleſhy receptacle 
as big as an Orange. | 
The receptacle contains a ſour juice, which is 
admirable for making of punch. | 
The root is {mooth, and has 'a double ſhell, 
the interſtice between them containing a very 
cauſtic oily liquor; which ſhould caution all per- 
ſons from breaking theſe nuts with their teeth, 
thar 'liquor often proving to the unwary very 
troublelome and painful, by raiſing bliſters, &c. 
in the mouth. | | 
It is raiſed by planting the nuts fingly in 
pots filled with light, fandy earth. The pots 
muſt be plunged up to the rims in the bark- 
bed, pF i 'no water muſt be afforded them, 
which for the moſt part rots the nuts, inſtead of 
promoting their vegetation, When the plants 
are about four inches high, they ntuſt be ſhifted 
into larger pots, being careful not to diſturb 
the mould about che roots; for this tree bears 
tranſplanting ſo ill, that hardly any of thoſe whoſe | 
roots are ſeparated from the mould will grow. 
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After they are ſet in their new pots, they muſt 


- . The, nectarium. conſiſts 


a. 


Amomum is of the Claſs and Order Monandria Claſs 


a and the characters are, — 
1. LYKNs an obſolete perianthium ſituated x ;aozan 
above the germen, and indented in three parts. Syſtem. 


2. Conor nA is One tak. Phe tu is ſhort. The cha- 
The Und ic tvided in de 


M divided into three ſegments, the ers. 
middle one being the largeſt. | WES. 
he, neftariv ts of, one leaf, h. 
ſcar e above the corolla, and is inſered 
in the boſom of the greater ſegment. bag 
3. STAMINA conkilt of one.oblong filameng, 
ſimilar to the ſegment of the, petal, having an 
591T, alles To 


en 
ſituated below: the calyx, a filiforme. Lyle (the 1 


length of the ſtamen, and an obtuſeiſtigma -. 
5. PERICARriuu is Corjaccous, ſuhoval, tri 
gonal, formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells. wt am 
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have a ſlight watering, and this muſt now and 
then be repeated in ſummer z- but they 
have little or n6 water in winters, as it ocka- 
ſions their tender roots to rot at that ſeaſon: 
They muſt from time' to time be ſhifted into 
larger pots as they ſhall require it, and muſt con- 
ſtantly be kept in the . warmeſt Bark | Stove, 
where they will ſometimes flower, but the fruit 
never ripens in England. 3 8 
There being no other N of this geüus, Titles. 
it is named ſimply, Anacardium. Caſpar Bauine 
calls it, Anacardi alia ſpecies, Cateſby, Pomifera 
. potins prunifera Indica, nuce reniformi ; Rum- 
phius, Caſſuvium; Tournefort, Acajou; and 
Rheede, Kepa-mava. It grows naturally in both 
the Indies. | A 
Anacardium is of the Claſs and Order Decandria Claſs 
Monogynia; and the characters are, and Order 
1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of five _ 
oval, acuminated, erect, deciduous leaves. , — 
2. CoroLLa is five ſpear-ſhaped, linear, acute The cha- 
petals, which are reflexed at the top, but ſtraight racters, | 
underneath, and twice the length of the 
calyx. | 
3. STAMINA are ten capillary, ere&, filaments 
ſhorter than the calyx, having ſmall roundiſh 
anther, | 
4. P1sTILLUM confiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
an awl-ſhaped, inflexed ſtyle the length of the 


- 


corolla, and an oblique ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none, The re- 
ceptacle 1s oboval, fleſhy, and very large. 
6. Semen is a large kidney-ſhaped nut, 
placed on the tip of the receptacle. | 
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Cuſtard 
Apple 


ſcribed. 


Sweet, 


and 
Sour Sop 


deſcribed, 


Water, 


Purple, 
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"ANDRANCHE, BASTARD ORPIN E. 


HERE are two known ſpecies only of 
1 FArdranche: One is an herbaceous plant, 
and has been already deſcribed ; the other is a 
tree, and requires the ſituation of a moderate 
Stove. It is uſually called the Tree Andranche, 
or Baſtard Tree Orpine. 

The ſtem is woody, upright, branching, and 
will grow to twelve or fifteen feet high. The 
leaves are of an oval figure, and their edges are 
entire; they are ſmooth, have footſtalks, and 
are placed alternately on the branches. The 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the 
branches in cluſters z there are male and female 
flowers on the ſame plant; and the female 
flowers are- ſucceeded by large, hard, woody 
capſules, containing the ſeeds, | 


| 


take them up, plant them in pots, and plun 


There are ſome varieties of this. plant, of no 
conſiderable difference. "A 
To raiſe theſe plarits, ſow the ſeeds early in 
March on a good hotbed. The plants will rea. 
dily come up; and when they are fit to remove, 
fet them out on a ſecond hotbed, with a ball of 
earth to each plant; give them frequent water- 
ings ; and when the Heat of this bed is abated, 
e 
them into the third hotbed. Frequently * 
them, ſhade them with mats in the heat of 
the day, and give them plenty of air; and here 
they may ſtand until they are removed into the 
Stove. 


The title of this ſpecies is, Andranche ereg 
arborea. It grows naturally in China. 
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ANNONGA, CUSTARD APPLE. 


T HE reſpective ſpecies of this genus go by 
| the feveral names of, 

1. The Cuſtard-Apple. 
The Sweet Sop. 
The Sour Sop. 

The Water Apple. 
The Purple Apple. 
The Blue Apple. | 
1. The Cuſtard Apple. The trunk is large, 
ſends forth numerous branches from the ſides, is 
covered with a ſmooth aſh-coloured bark, and 
grows to be eighteen or twenty feet high. The 
Faves are ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, veined, fre- 
quently waved on their edges, and of a light 
green colour. The flowers are produced from 
the ſides of the branches, and are ſucceeded by 
a conical orange-coloured fruit, as big as a 
large Orange, full of a ſweet yellowiſh pulp, as 
ſoft as a Cuſtard, which firſt gained it the appella- 
tion of the Cuſtard Apple. 

2. The Sweet Sop. The trunk is near twenty 
feet high, and ſends forth branches from ever 
ſide. 
waved, and of an agreeable odour. The flowers 
are tripetalous, and are fucceeded by a ſmall, 
conical, roundiſh, ſcaly, purple-coloured fruit, 
full of a ſoft, ſweet pulp. 

3. The Sour Sop. The trunk is eighteen 
feet high, but the branches are few and irre- 
gular. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſmooth, and of a gloſſy green colour. The 
fruit is very large, nearly of an oval figure, and 


* 


9 er 


of a greeniſh yellow colour, guarded on the out- 


ſide with numerous tubercles and ſoft ſpines, 
and poſſeſſed within of a ſoft, white, ſour · taſted 

ulp. 

v4 The Water Apple grows to upwards of 
thirty feet high. The leaves are oblong, obtuſe, 
ſtrongly ſcented, and of a gloſſy green colour. 
The fruit is ſmall, conical, ill taſted, and of a 
yellow colour when ripe. 

6. The Purple Apple grows to be thirty or 


forty feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, | /ongis, fruftibus obtuſt ſubſquamatis. 


The leaves. are oblong, oval, veined, 


| 


| ſmooth, and of a gloſſy green colour. The 


fruit is of a purple colour, and full of a cool- 


ing, agreeable, wholeſome pulp; which is much 


reliſhed by the inhabitants of thoſe hot countries 
where this tree naturally grows. 


Culture, 


Title, 


6. The Blue Apple grows to be thirty feet ,,4 
high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, long, and Blue 
downy. The fruit is ſmall, of a blueiſh colour, Apple 


and full of a very ſweet, agreeable, wholeſome, 
cooling pulp. 


deicri 


Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by ſeeds, which Culture; 


mult be procured from the countries where they 
naturally grow. They ſhould be ſown early in 
the ſpring, in pots filled with very rich, light 
earth, and the pots ſhould be plunged up to 
the rims in a bark-bed. The plants will readily 
come up; and when they are about four inches 
high, each muſt have its ſeparate pot, be again 
plunged into the bed, and watered and ſhaded 
until it has taken root. Afterwards more air 
mult be given them; and early in the autumn 
they muſt be taken into a good Stove, plunging 
them up to the rims in the bark-bed there. 
They muſt from time to time be ſhifted into 
larger pots, be kept conſtantly in the Stove, 
be duly watered in hot weather, and have 
much air; but in winter they muſt have it ſeldom, 
and in ſmall quantities. Thus they may be 
brought to advance towards perfection, and add 
great beauty to the Stove by their gloſſy, weil- 
looking leaves, which will continue all the year; 
but they ſeldom flower, and hardly ever pro- 
duce fruit in theſe countries: . 
1. The Cuſtard Apple is titled, Annona /0l.is 
lanceolatis, fructibus ovatis reticulato- areolasis. 
Brown calls it, Annona foliis oblongis undulalis 
venoſis, frufiibus areolatis, Rumphius, 4101 3 
and Sloane, Anona maxima foliis oblongis anguſtis, 
frutIu maximo lutes conoide; cortice glabro in areo- 
las angulares diſtinfflo. It grows naturally 1n 

the Weſt Indies. 
2. The Sweet Sop is titled, Aunona foliis ob- 
Brown calls 
it, 


Title: . 


4 
2 — COOTEONE 


- 
dab * — xn ade; all Ln * 2 


ore rsd A 


it, Annona foliis —— undulatis venaſis, 


oribus tripetalis, fruftibus m illatis; and 
5 Annona foliis odoratis e, frutte-. 


conoids ſquamoſo par vo dulci, It * naturally 
in the Welt ladies. 
3. The Sour Sop ti ea,” ; ” Aniond b ovali- 


lanceolatis glabris nitidis planis, pomis muricatis. 


Brown calls it, Auneng fojiis.ob atis nit 
frufibus ſpinis 2 jc. 277 0 2 Ha . 


mom Arbor Indica latifoll 7 5 9770 20 


0 Annona In ica, 

77547 luti aculeats., Slog Anngna . , 

A latis, e 1 — 5 maxim. 575 

fe id,: abe cult Tinu innocehuthus' aſnero 
Plurnier, 77 uti molliter 
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oblongis ebrufuſeutis glabris, fructibus areolatis. 
Brown calls it. Annona uliginoſa, foliis nitidis 
alis, fruftibns areolatis edoratis; Sloane, Anno- 
na aquatica, foliis laurinis atro-virentibus, fruttu 
| winore c Juteo, cortice' glabro in areolas diſ- 
tinto; and Plukenet, Annona Americana Juxta 
fluviorum ripas innaſcens pyrifarmi fruas. It is 
common by waters in FAD. | La" 
5. The Purple' App is, zitled, fnnona Ki 
lanceolatis glabris nitidis arman calls 
it, Annona ſylveſtris; and Dag, © aria 
| fruftu {4s It Hig N in Ceylon. 
Blue App titled, Annova foliis 
| lanceolatis ne "Planter calls i it, Cuana- 
| banns frudtu. Kar. mr ene ware in 
e vizluns 72 
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ks 1. Abe 2 Skrubby on, or Dog! $ 


21 Climbing Dog's. Bane. 

Upright 1. The * Shrubby Apocynum, of Dog $ 
— Bane, riſes with an upright, woody, nn 
ſtem; to the height of four or five feet. 

Jene of leaves are oval, ſharp- pointed, ſmooth, of. a 
— ſhining green colour on the upper ſurface; bor 
— paler ons 
on the branches. 
wings of the leaves in ſmall bunches ; they 
uſually flower in our Stoves in July, or the 
latter end of the ſummer, but are never ſuc-. 
ceeded by ſeeds in theſe parts. 

There are two principal varieties of them, 
called among Gardeners, 

The Purple, 


Varieties. 


Bane. 

2. Climbing Dog's Bane. 
Doy's there are no leſs than four or five varieties, dif- 
Bane fering in ſome reſpect or other. In the countries 
deſcribed. where they naturally grow, they twiſt themſelves 

about trees to upwards of twenty or thirty feet | 


high. The leaves are of an oval figure, are 


very much veined, and grow oppoſite by pairs 

on the branches. The flowers grow from the ſides 

of the branches in ſmall cluſters ; ſome of them 

are of a purpliſh colour, others greeniſh, and 

lome almoſt white; they flower in our Stoves in 

. autumn, but never afford us any good 
eds. 


Calne, T heſe ſorts are beſt raiſed from ſeeds, which 


rneath, and are lates oppolite by pairs- | 
The flowers grow from the 


And the Yellow Flowering Shrubby Dog 8 


1 ſize, and keep them conſtan 
Of - this plant 


DOG BANE. 


15 5 each a Eparate 
ſmall pot. 5 ſhould, unged imme ni xr 
into the 11 bed, oy ok time to time, as. 
the plants advance in ſize, muſt have larger pots; 
and if they are continued i in the Stoye, and judi- 
cioufly managed, in two or three years they will 
e || ſhew their bloom. 

Theſe plants abound with a kind of. milky 
juice, which directs us to give them water but 
9 aingly, as as ſuch. plants, are liable to be de- 

royed by having it " too great plenty. 

Theſe plants will alſo ſometimes grow by cut- 
tings. As a milky juice 25 follows the 
bruiſe, the cuttings ſhould be laid in a Stove. 
for a few days, that the wounded part may be 
holly healed,. otherwiſe, they will liable to 

When the parts are healed, plant the cut- 
E in ſmall pots, filled with light, rich, ſandy 
earth, remove them into 2 7 as they grow in 

tly in the Save, 

They may alſo be encreaſed by layers. The 
operation may be done at any time of the year; 
and when they have ſtruck root, they ſhould be 
ſepatated from the old plants, and mgpaged. as 

the. cuttings. 

1. The Upright Shrubby Apocynum, or Dog's Titles. 
| Bane, is ritled, Apocynum caule eretio fruteſcente, 
 foſis lakceolato:ovalibus : corollis atutis fauce vil. 
lofis. Van Royen calls it, Apocynum caule erecto 
arboreo, foliis ovatis acutis. In the Flora Zey- 
lanica it is termed, Apocynum floribus Faſciculatis, 
It grows naturally in Ceylon. 


2. Climbing Dog's Bane is titled, Apocynum 
caule volubili pre, foliis ovatis W 


It 
ſhould be procured from the places where they ] grows fur in India. | 
| Fi 
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zn dude can 1. Wen ae cane UKs een UN itn 
F this genus the beer cies thuſt be pods,” aft" nee: | tute I's 
ny the Stove: 12 ey ' I Pots, 925 . ny a f SY 8 i 9 t 
Specics. nh Birthwort. „ | _— Fan in He hey N Bay a ae 
| 25 „Cath na Birth wort. I || Girbytion} And e "may rematn', Uþtil* t 
„ Cintige red American Are - |} ſpring” after" they ave beeg wü, If x 
1 Upright Creeping rooted Amer +) Birth. 7 Ats a che mn March: I 
wort. Bod 't boa ns PIC pared Jn” which 1 
Tadian, 1. Indian Biithwire bas many «Fi Mind cab pos them, all” Ye” attend: 
der branches, which twiſt — about which Jack's 115 don 25 r wit lte; 5 „And 85 
whatever is near them. The leaves are heart- | ſeets are 1880 they will Ag per in about 
ſhaped, oblong, and grow way ano pb on on weeks - two . pee W Fo the heat of this 
branches, Ihe flowers are produced irem - em. another-hptbed!; 
ſides of the ſtalks in ſmall eſters ; z their colour ESE a third. ; when the plants are of 22 
is a dark purple; and they are ſucceeded by ob- | remove, let Ber have a ſeparate. pot filled with 
long, ſmooth ſced-veſſels,. that hang down- | Bight, ſandy Jarth. Plunge theſe into another 
ward, — keep them ſhaded, and water them fre- 
Cartha- 2. Carthagena Birthwort. , This, . ſpecies -ntly. Here ket them Nan on the autumn 
ge" will climb, by the aſſiſtance of neighbouring — 8 approach of which ts be re- 
trees, to thirty or forty feet high, The leaves moved, and pronged in oy \ 4 in 51 
are oblong, pointed, and, of a thick. con- Stoye,. . 2 — 
ſiſtence. The flowers are produted from the 1: Indian Hirthwort is "titled, lt locka Aries 
tops of the branches in cluſters; their kootſtalks. foliis nee caule vella, oh 
are very long; and the feed. veſſels. that ſucceed, multiflor Rheede Ju it, Cateler i N 
them are large, long, and have ſix ribs: running variety 7 cf i Ri in the Hortus Clifort. 1 terme 
length ways. 0 Ariſtolochia caule volubili,,  fatits, car dato- oblongis, 
gwect- 3. Sweet · ſcented American Birth wort. This \ frutu. pendulo, pedgnciges, | rams, It grows pa- 
ſcented ſpecies will twine its branches about trees, to | a in both the: Indies, 2 
America", twenty feet or upwards in height. The root is Carthagena Birthwort., This i is tle, Fj 


creeping, and the ſtalks, are large and woody. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, | Pointed, and- 
grow alternately on che branches. The flowers! | 
grow from the upper arts of che branches on 
long footſtalks; their colqur is a datk purple ; they 
are very long, finely ſtenred, and are cceeded, 
by large, oblong leeg-veſſels, having, heart- 
ſhaped | Reds. *. 

and 4. Upright Cieeping:rooted American Birth. 

Upright wort. This ſpecies, hath a creepibg foot, rom, 

Creeping- which riſes an upright ſtalk about à yard high. 


_— The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, | gorge narrow, 
ncaa hhalry, and fit cloſe, without any alks, to the, 


The flowers are exceeding ms, and 


:0 „ 


Birthwort branches. 
deſcribed. are produced ſingly from the 
on foorſtalks ; they gtow erect, 


kent mn colour, ad are ſucceeded by long 1 


ſeed:veſſels, full of flat, heart-ſhaped ſeeds. 17 
All theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which 

moſt be procured from the countries where they; 

naturally gr grow. Theſe mo be Vegas in the. 


Culture, 


23 follit oblougis acuminatis, caule a, 
 Pedunculis multiflotis. Miller calls it, Ariſtalo Ba 
foliis ablongo- Matis obtuſis integerrimis, caule — 
| dente; Poribus terminalibus, frultibus ſexangulari- 
E. maximis. It grows, naturally. near; een 
in New Spain. 
Sweet- ſcented American Birthwor a 
is titled, Ariſtoloc bia foliis corgdatss, caule, l 
#1 ruticeſos Range ſolitariis, labio — majore.' 
oane calls it, Ariſtolochia ſcandens adoratiſſin 
i floris labello purpureo, ſemine cordato; Brown, 
Ariſtolochis ſcandens faliis cordatis. acuminatis Ho- 
| rum flabellis amplis purpureis; and Plumier, 
| Ariſtolochia, falig cordiformi, fore longiſſimo atro- 
ger radice ene. | Ir grows naturally in 
amaĩca 5 
| 4 Upright Cree ing-rooted American Birth- 
wort is titled, Ariſtolochia foliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus 
 ſubbirſutis, caule. erefto, pedunculis ſolitariis uni- 
Loris, floribus longiſſimis, " grows ee * 


'La Vera Cruz. 
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PINT. 


8 UR Stoves receive additional graces from 
— the tender ſorts of Arum chiefly by nee 
obſerva- leaves, which being large, and continuing green 
tiow. all winter, have a very pretty effect among othe 
plants at that ſeaſon. With regard to the <a 
ers, they are very inconſiderable; and that noble 
ſpadix, which peeps out of the ſpatha from our 
hedges, ſeldom ſhews itſelf in perfegtion from 


theſe plants in theſe countries; and when they 
do appear, they are for the moſt part ſmall, bad- 
| coloured, and dwindling. The ſpecies are, 
1. Trilobate Arum. 
2. Egyptian Arum, or Colocaſia. 
3. Eſculent Arum. 
4. Great Ceylon Arum. 
5. Edder Arum. 


6. Divaricated: 


Species 


1 3 FL 3 1 2228 4. ># 4 *%. 4 - 
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5. Divaricated-leaved Arum leaves are ſpear-ſhaped; oval, and grow in eluſ- 
Sagittated-leaved rum. I | rers near the tgp, of the ſtalk, the lower part of 
., Sagictated-lesved Tree rum. | it not having any. | The flowers/grow from the 
9 Lanceolated- leaved Tree Hrumw. [ges of che ſtalks, fir cloſe, and are contained 
Tillobste, I Trilobate A. The leayes of this plant | in- green, ſpathe, Which are ſometimes, ſpotted 
grow en moderately Jong footitalks, riſe imme- | with white. Part of the ſpadix where the flow. 
diately from the. roms, and each of them is com- ers are produced, adheres- to the ſpatha, ſo that 
poſed of. three pointed lobes. It ia one of the | rhe flowers are ety 1 nary ſide of. 
pee 6f- rhe-Ireader ſorts, the inſide of the | which is a property to be, obſervet! in nd other 
pacha ,and.thelipifti, being of a fing ſcarler'co- | ſpecies; '1/) 4 gent etig® N 
Jour. There is a greater certainty of this plant's | _'; The plant is of a venomous quality, and has * 
flowering than of moſt of the other forts; for | been frequently called, The Poiſoned Cane. mens 
when the prancs are in health, they uſually flower | Any part of it, being applied to the mouth or quality of 
if May, but never produce any ſeeds with us. tongue, brings on a moſt Violent pain, and te. the plant. 


The leaves decay the latter 12 of the ſummer, 
and freſh ones ſoon after 


effect. 

2. Egyptian Arum. This plant is frequently 
called Colocaſia. It has a very large root, from 
which ſpring a few large, target-ſhaped, oval 
leaves; that are cut into two parts at their baſe, 
The flowers uſually appear in May; and after 
they are : paſt, the leaves begin to decay; but 
they are ſoon ſucceeded by freſh ones from the 
root, which continue green all the winter. © 


. 


Eſculent, 


riſe; theſe are target - ſnaped, oval, entire, and 


food. The former are boiled and eaten as greens 


and are ſaid to be very wholeſome. 


Ceylon, 


the excellence of this 
from them. 
Edder, 6. Edder Arum. 

Eder by the inhabitants of America, where the 


plant naturally grows. The roots are large, and 
are eaten in thoſe countries. From theſe ariſe 


angular, and pointed. Ihe flowers ſeldom ſhew 
themſelves in any degree of perfection with us; 


the winter ſeaſon. 
6. Divaricated-leaved Arum. This plant alſo 
hath an eſculent root, from which. iſſue a few 


Divari- 
cated- 


leaved, 


heart-ſhaped, and angular; and in theſe chief 
it differs front the other forts. 7 


— 7. Sagittated- leaved Arum. This plant alſo is 
fared - 


teaved, badoes, Jamaica, 


gular, ſhaped like the top of an arrow, and the 
lower angles are acute, and ſpread from. each 
other. 


colour, and, being of a different figure 


Stoves. * * 1 h 5 
Sagit-" 8. Sagittated-leaved Tree Arum. This plant 
tated- 

leaved 


Tice, 


the ſtalk. The flowers 
the ſtalks, each having a 
1 colour, and ſit c 


mou from the ſides of 
eparate ſpatha of a pale- 


condition of the plant, and are never ſucceeded 
by good ſeeds in theſe parte. 
and Lan- 9. Lanceolated-leayed. Tree Arum. This plant 


2 will grow to be five or {ix feet high. The ftalk 
Tree 
Arum 


deſcribed. 


the leaves, which are large, obtuſe,” heart-ſhaped, 


an eſculent, and much uſed in the iſlands of Bar- 
. The leaves are trian- 


is large, jointed, green, and upright. The 


ucceed them, which 
continue green all winter, and habe a pretty 


3. Eſculent Arum. This plant | hath very 
large roots, from which the leaves immediately often turned, and have lain long enough to have 
divided into two parts at their baſe. The leaves 
as well as the roots of this ſpecies are eatable, 
and are propagated in many hot countries for 


This plant is uſually called 


g 
| 


. 
f 


but the leaves have a very pretty effect during 


divaricated or ſpreading leaves, that are large, 


— 


They are of a dark or K | 
moſt of the other ſorts, cauſe variety in our 
riſes with a large, upright, jointed ſtalk, to the 


height of ſix or eight feet. The leaves are ſagit- 
tated, and plentifully adorn the upper part of 


— 


oſe without any footſtalks: 
hey flower, earlier or later, according to the 


| 
| 
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Are | 
Get 7. Great Ceylon Arum. This plant hath tar- | - 
get-ſhaped, cordated, waved. leaves, which are 
divided into two parts at their baſe ; they ſpring | 
immediately from the root, are very large, and 
plant is chiefly derived 


—— — 


* — — — 


fluxion of ſaliva; on which account it is uſed in 


w 5 manner to puniſh negroes for offences. A 
violent Twelling ſometimes enſues z but it it fel- 
dom attended with worſe ſymptoms, b 


The am 9% gromg of the firſt ſeven ſorts is ea- Culture. 
ſily performe 


by dividing the roots; the beſt 
time for which work is in the ſummer, ſoon after 
the plants have flowered. A compoſt ſho 
prepared for their reception, conſiſting of an 
equal quantity of good earth from a rich paſture, 
with the ſward well rotted, drift or ſea-ſand, and 
willow mould, or ſuch as is found under an old 
wood-pile- Theſe ſhould have been mixed, 


been reduced to a well-· incorporated ſoil; and ih 
this the offsets ſhould: be ' planted. The pon 
muſt be immediately Re into the bark-bed , 
where they will ſoon ſtrike root, and ſhoot our 
leaves, which will ſhew 
beautiful all winter. 


F\ x 


-muſt be then laid df. | 
are he 


find them healed, plant them in pots filled with 
the like kind of compoſt, plunge them into the 
bark-bed, and manage them like the other ſorts. 
All theſe plants ſhould be kept conftantly in 
the Stove, N tender to bear the open 
air; and although they will grow moderately well 
in the Dry Stove, yet the leaves will be ſmaller, 
and of inferior beauty to thoſe that remain cqn- 
ſtantly in the bark- bet. * 
1. Trilobate Arum is titled, Arum acaule, foliis Titles. 
ſagittato-trilobis, fore ſeſſili. Herman calls it, 
22 trilobato folio, humilius & minus Zeylani- 
cum; Commeline, Arum humile Zeylanicum lati- 
folium, piſtillo coccineo; and Rumphius, Ariſarum 
Amboinicum. It grows naturally in Ceylon. 
3 Agypuan Arum, or Colacafia, is titled, 
Arum acaule, fohis peltatis ovatis repandis : baß 
ſemibifidis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Aum maxi- 
mum Agypticum, quad Wh 5 Colocaſia; Columna, 
Arum Agypticum; and Cluſius,  Colocafia. It 
grows naturally in the moiſt parts of Ægypt, 
Syria, Cyprus, WW RRC; 
3. Eſculent Arum is titled, Arum acaule, foliis 
peltatis ovatis integerrimis : baſi ſemibifidis.. Sloane 
calls it, Arum minus, nympbæ folio, eſculentum 3 
Caſpar Bayhme, Braffics Brafiliana, foliis nym- 
hee; and Rumphius, Caladium aquatile; It 
grows naturally in America, . . 
4. Great Ceylon Arum is titled, Arum acaule, 
Js peltatis cordatis repaudis: bafi bipartitis. 
Herman calls it, Arum Paximum macrotrpixon 
Zeylanicum., It grows naturally in Ceylon. 
11 Arum is titled, Arum acaule, foliis 
cordatis blufis Mucronatis * angus rotundatis.” I: 
*grows naturally in America... © 
6. Divaricated-leaved 'Arum is titled, 1557 


oltits 


gulch be 


WV; 


& 
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foliis cordato- haſtatis divaricatis. Rheede calls it, 
Neienſchena major. It grows naturally in India. 

7. Sagittated-leaved Arum is © titled, Arum 
acaule, foliis ſagittatis triangulis : angulis divari- 
catis acutis, Plumier calls it, Arum, amplis fo- 
lis, eſculentum; Sloane, Arum minus eſculentum, 
ſagitiariæ foliis viridi-nigricantibus ; and Pluke- 
net, Arum minus, ſagittariæ foltis. It grows 
naturally in Jamaica and Barbadoes. 

8. Sagittated-leaved Tree Arum is titled, Arum 


* wy 0 


Ax UN bo, 


T\HERE is a ſpecies of this genus, called, 
| The Bambu —— or Tree Reed, which 
muſt come into our largeſt Stoves. 

There are two varieties of it, 
will grow to be upwards of thirty feet high in 
their native places; though they differ a little in 


Species. 


Varieties. 


their leaves; thoſe of one fort being narrower 


and more pointed than thoſe of the other. 
is uſually called, The Ily Bambu. 
They grow at an amazing rate, and will often 


This 


The plant 


deleribed. tuo months. The ſtalks are proportionally 


ſtrong, and ſerviceable to the inhabitants of the 


v. r where they naturally grow for many uſes. 
h 


e leaves are uſed for package; ſo that we 
have them brought over in perfection with tea- 
cheſts, &c. ſurpriſingly large, pointed, and broad. 
The ſtalks . us are generally uſed for fiſhing- 
rods, walking- ſticks, &c. and when growing in 


CH A P. 


both of which f 


make ſhoots, twenty feet in height, in leſs than 


our Stoves have a very ſingular appearance, and 


are generally enquired after by the curious but 
unſkilful viſitors of thoſe places. 
Culture. roots, or taking off the ſlips, early in the ſpring. 
Theſe ſlips ſhould be planted in 1 
with a rich, fat earth; which tubs ſhould be im- 


plants be well watered. They grow naturally in 


They are eaſily propagated by dividing the 
arge rubs filled 


— 0 — — — 9 * 
A — —— 
. — te. Go, ; 


it, Arum arboreſcens,” ſagittaris foliis. It grows 
naturally in America, ca.. 
Lanceolated-leaved Tree rum is tiled, 
Arum cauleſcens ſubrectum, foliis lanceolato- vais. 
Plumier calls it, Arum cauleſcens,” cane Indice, 
foliis; Browne, Arum caule 'erefo' genicilars; in. 
fernè nudo, foliis oblongo- ovatis; Sloane, um 
caule geniculato, cane Indice" foliss,” ſummid labst; 
deguſtantes mutos ' reddens ; and Plukenet, ' Cayng 


| . Mombu arbor ; and Rheede, Ih. 
mediately plunged into the bark-bed, and the \ 


Indica venenata. It grows naturally in America. 
cauleſcens rettum; foliis ſagittatis. Plumier calls dig be wo 
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moiſt places in both the Indies; and this teaches 


us, that in our after- management we cannot 
water them too much. The firſt ſummer after 
planting they will ſometimes riſe weak; but the 
year following they will ſhoot very ſtrong, and in 
the ſpace of a few weeks arrive to the top of 
your Stove. After the tubs are rotten, it is 
common to let the plants remain undiſtur bed, 
and ſuffer the roots to feed on the old decayed 
bark: But this method; is hardly worth practiſing, 
unleſs you have a very great ſhare of Stove- 
room, and are particularly fond of theſe plants 
for they will become- too large, and will ſhoot 
ſtronger from the old rotten bark than ever. 
In order, therefore, to have the plants neat, and 
under better confinement, the beſt way will bo, 
when you find the tubs begin to decay, and the 
plants grown to a large ſize, to take off a few 
ps, plant them in new tubs, and manage them 
as before; and when they are in perfection, 
wholly turn out the old plants, and ſubſtitute 
theſe in their room. 

This ſpecies is titled, Arundo calycibus multi- Titles, 
- floris, ſpicts ternis ſeſſilibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls 

it, Arundo arbor; John Bauhine, Tabaxir & 
It grows natu- 


rally in both che Indies. 
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ASCLEPIAS SWALLOW-WORT. 


HE more tender ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. Giant Aſclepias. 


8 2. Waved-leaved African Aſclepias. 


3. American Scarlet Aſclepias, or Baſtard Ipe- 


cacuana. 
4. White American Aſcleptas. 
1. Giant Aſclepias. 


Giant, firm, upright, woody ſtalk, to the height of a- 


bout ſeven feet. The leaves are large, and grow 


by pairs at the joints; they are of an oblong, 
oval figure, having no footſtalks, and embrace 
the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers terminate 
the branches in umbels, and are of a deeper red 
colour in the middle than at the baſe, where 
they are uſually tinged with green. The plant 
flowers in July or Auguſt, but is rarely ſucceeded 
by good ſeeds. The pods, which naturally fol- 
low the flowers, are large, double, and inflated ; 


This plant riſes, with a 


| 


but from a full umbel of flowers, with the beſt 

luck, only a pod or two may be expected, ſo 

great a ſhare of the umbel always proving abor- 

tive. | 

2. Waved-leaved African 'Aſclepias. This Waves. 
plant grows to about five or ſix feet in height. leaved 
The leaves grow oppoſite to each other, without A'rica", 
any footſtalks ; they are large, of an oblong, 
lanceolate figure, waved on their edges, ſharp- 
pointed, and much reſemble thoſe of our Com- 
mon Dock. The flowers are produced from the 

ends of the ſtalks in umbels, and, what is ſin- 
gular, have ciliated petals. The fruit that ſuc- 

ceeds them 1s a large, double, inflated pod, as 
in the others. | 
3. American Scarlet Aſclepias. This plant is and Ame- 
uſually called Baſtard Ipecacuana; but the rican 
roots are frequently ſent from America for the Saft, 


Aſclepias 
True deſcribed . 
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True Ipecacuana which is a very dangerous prac- 
tice, this ſpecies having a poilonous quality. 
However, they are eaſily known aſunder; for the 
true Ipecacuana has large, jointed, fleſhy roots, 
whereas the roots of this ſpecies are ſmall and fi- 
brous. It will grow to be five or ſix teet high z rhe 
ſtalks are ſingle, and are garniſhed with ſmooth, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having footſtalks. The flow- 
ers are produced from the ſides of the branches near 
the top; they grow in ſingle umbels, are erect, 
and their poſition is in the alternate way: The 

tals of the flowers are ſcarlet, but the horns, 
or nectaria, are of a bright - ſaffron colour. They 
flower in July and Auguſt, and the pods that 
ſucceed them will frequently bring their ſceds to 
perfection. 

4. White Aſclepias. The ſtalks of this plant are 


Aſclepias ſingle, and will grow to three or four feet high. 
deſcribed. The leaves are ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, long, and 


very much like thoſe of the Peach, or Almond, 
The flowers grow in ſingle umbels, placed alter- 
nately, near the tops of the ſtalks; they are of 
a white colour, will be in blow in July or Auguſt, 
and are ſucceeded by large, double pods, con- 
raining the ſeeds. This plant is for the moſt 
part biennial ; but it will nevertheleſs, like our 
Holly oaks, ſhoot out afreſh from the bottom, 
and frequently continue many years. 

All theſe ſorts are beſt raiſed from ſeeds. 
Theſe ſhould be ſown in pots, filled with light, 
reſh earth, in the ſpring. The pots ſhould be 
immediately plunged into a good hotbed ; and 
when the plants come up, the niceſt manage- 
ment of tender plants muſt be allowed them. 
The water which is to refreſh them muſt have 
ſtood in the Stove twelve or fourteen hours be- 
fore it is uſed; and when they begin to be of a 
ſize to tranſplant, a few days before you remove 
them, let ſome good, light, freſh earth be laid 
on the hotbed to warm, that the plants may not 
be chilled on their removal into colder earth 
than what they had been uſed to grow in, When 
this earth is made warm by the heat of the bed, 
fill the pots therewith, and in theſe ſet your 
plants, with a good ball of carth to each root; 


which being done, plunge them into another 

ood hotbed, water them with water that has 

ood in the Stove, and ſhade them until they 
have taken root, When the ſun ſhines warm, 
they muſt conſtantly have air, and when they 
grow tod large for the pots, ſhould be removed 
into larger; which will not retard their growth, 
as the whole mould of the pots may be turned 
out with the roots: After this, they may at any 
time be removed into the Stove, plunging the 
pots up to the rims in the bark-bed there. 

Whoever is fond of theſe plants, ſhould be 
careful to ſow the ſeeds at proper diſtances; for 
the beauty of the plants greatly goes off, after the 
ſecond or third year of flowering. 

1. Giant Aſclepias is titled, 3 foliis am- 
plexicaulibus oblongo-ovalibus. Plukenet calls it, 
Apocynum ere dum majus latifolium Indicum; Al- 
pinus, Beidel oſſar; and Rheede, Erica, It 
grows naturally in India and Egypt. 

2. Waved-leaved African Aſclepias. This is 
titled, Aſclepias foliis ſeffilipus oblongis lanceolatis 
andulatis, petalis ciliatis Commeline calls it, 
3 Africanum, lapathi ſolio. It is a native 
of Atrica. | 

3. American Scarlet Aſclepias is titled, Aſcle- 
bias foliis lanceolatis petiolatis glabris, caule ſimpli- 
ci, umbellis erectis ſolitariis. In the Hortus Clif- 
fort. it is termed, Apocynum caule erefto ſimplici 
annuo, foliis lanceolatis, umbellis alternis erectis. 
Dillenius calls it, Apocynum radice fibreſa, petalis 
coccineis, corniculis croceis; and Herman, Apocy- 
num Curaſſavicum five Americanum, fibroſd radice, 
floribus aurantii, chamenerit foliis latieribus. It 
grows naturally in South America. 

4. White American Aſclepias is titled, Aſcle- 
pias folits lanceolatis glabris, canle fimplici, umbel- 
lis erectis lateralibus ſolitariis. Gronovius calls 
it, Aſclepias caule eretto fimplici annuo, foliis lan- 
ceolato-ovatis glabris, pedunculis alternis, umbellis 
erefis; Dillenius, Apocynum perſicarie mitis folio, 
corniculis lafteis;, and Plumier, Apocynum Ameri- 
canum, foliis amygdali longioribus. It grows na- 


| turally in the warmer parts of America. 
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O this genus is ſuppoſed to belong the 
noted ſpecies called The Dragon Tree. 


The Dragon Tree has a large cylindrical trunk, 


about twelve fect high, at the top of. which 


are a large quantity of leaves, growing ingly. 


Theſe leaves have no footſtalks; and as treſh ones 
are produced, the old ones fall off, leaving the 
marks of their baſe on the body of the trunk the 
whole length; they grow in a circular manner 
round the italk, and hang downward ; they are 
{word-ſhaped, entire, and much reſemble thoſe 
of the Common Yellow 1ris, but are longer, and 
thicker in the middle; they are ſmooth, of. a 
bright-green colour, and on the whole have a very 
ſingular and ſtriking look. The flowers are 
mall, and of little account; each is compoſed of 


ſix oblong petals, that are reflexed at the tops, 


bur join their claws, and form an erect tube be- 
low. Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by roundiſh, 


yellowiſh berries, each containing three cells, in 


which are lodged two roundiſh, tmooth ſeeds, 
Vor. II. 


119 


In order to raiſe theſe plants, the ſeeds ſhould 


be ſown in pots, and the pots plunged up to the 


rims in a good bark hotbed of a regular tempe- 
rature. hen the plants come up, they muſt 
have frequent waterings with water that has 
ſtood in the Stove all night; and great care muſt 
be taken not to draw them up too faſt, When 
the plants are grown about four inches high, 
let each be ſet in a ſeparate pot, water them 
with water that has been in the Stove, and let 
the benefit of a good hotbed be afforded them : 
There they may remain, with a good ſupply of air 
and water, during the ſummer ſeaſon, and in the 
autumn may be removed into the Stove. As 
they encreaſe in ſize, they mult be removed in- 
to larger pots, at which time care ſhould be taken 
not to reduce, or wound their roots. In the 
three hotteſt ſummer months they may be ſer 
abroad in the open air, in a well-ſheltered place, 
but in September muſt be conſtantly taken 
into the Stove. | 
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The Dragon's Blood of the ſhops is not taken 
from this tree, as has been erroneouſly imagined. 

The Dragon-tree is titled, Aſparagus ? caudice 
fimplict, 2 enſiformibus mucronatis ſubcarnaſis 
imbricatis patentibus. Boerhaave calls it, Palma 


Titles. 
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| 'T: HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, called, 
Species, 1. Tomentoſe Avicennia. 
2. Shining- leaved Avicennia. 
1. Tomentoſe Avicennia is a large, branching 


LG tree, forty or fifty feet high. The leaves are as | viſſimis ſubamplexicaulibus, floribus racemoſis; 
large as thoſe of the Laurel, oblong, firm, of aſtrong | Sloane, Mangle lauroceraſi foliis, flore albo tetra. 
green colour on their upper ſide, but whitiſh | peralo; and Caſpar Bauhine, Anacardium, It 
underneath, and grow in pairs on ſhort foot- grows naturally in both the Indies. 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced from the ends 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Avicennia foliis 
of the branches in large cluſters; they are of a | «trinque nitidis, It grows naturally in America, 
white colour, appear in September, but the Avicennia is of the Claſs and Order Didynamia Clas 

cad ſeeds do not ripen in England. Angioſpermia; and the characters are, and Order 

Shining. 2. Shining-leaved Avicennia. The ſtem is I. CALYX Is a pemanent prianthium, divided * 

leaved woody, firm, and branching. The leaves are of | into five oval, obtuſe, concave, erect parts. — 

2 a gloſſy green colour on both ſides. The flowers 2. Cool LA is one petal, The tube is ſhort, The cha- 

| are produced in cluſters from the branches; but | and bell-ſhaped. The limb is bilabiated. The en. 
the ſeeds rarely ripen in England. upper lip is ſubquadrated, plane, and indented, 

Culture, Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in | The lower lip is cut into three oval, plane, 
the ſpring, in pots filled with rich loamy earth, | equal ſegments. 
and plunging them up to the rims in a hotbed of 3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped, erect fila- 
tanner's bark. When the plants are three or | ments, reflexed towards the upper lip, of which 
four inches high, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate | two are a little ſhorter than the others, having 
pot, and plunged again into the bark-bed, where | roundiſh, didymous antheræ. 
they muſt be watered and ſhaded until they have 4. PrisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, an 
taken root; after that they muſt be hardened by | awl-ſhaped, erect ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
degrees to the air, and in the autumn ſhould be | and a bifid, acute ſtigma, the lower ſegment 
taken into a temperate Stove; for a moderate | being deflexed. 
degree of heat will be ſufficient to keep theſe 5. PERICARPI1UM is a coriaceous, rhomboidal, 
trees in a flouriſhing ſtate. When they are | oval, compreſſed capſule, formed of two valves, 
grown tolerably ſtrong, they may be ſet abroad | and containing one cell. 
in ſummer z and in winter they will ſucceed very 6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, large, and the 
well in a good Green-houſe. | figure of the capſule, 

ee eee PISSED 8 8 33 3 
HN . XXIII. 
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HE ſpecies of this genus are called, | 2. Bengal Baniſteria. The ſtalk is ſtrong, Bengal, 

1. Purple Baniſteria. woody, branching, and twines about trees or 
Species. 2. Bengal Baniſteria. poles to the height of twenty feet. The leaves 
2. Bay-leaved Baniſteria. are oval, oblong, pointed, and grow oppoſite by 
4. Angular-leaved Baniſteria. pairs. The flowers are produced from the 
5. Dichotomous Baniſteria. wings of the leaves in looſe ſpikes; they 
6. Shining-ſeeded Haniſteria. are of a blue colour, and are ſucceeded by 
7. Brachiated Baniſteria. : lender, winged ſeeds, which ſpread from each 

Parade 1. Purple Baniſteria. The ſtalk is woody, | other. | | 

5 3. Bay- leaved Baniſteria. The ſtalk is woody, and 


climbing, divides into many ſlender branches, 
and is covered with an aſh- coloured bark. The 
leaves are pinnated; the pinnæ are five or ſix 
pair, of an oval figure, and whitiſh underneath. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves in ſlender bunches; they are of a pur- 
pliſn colour, and are ſucceeded by broad, winged 
leeds, which ſtand erect, but do not ripen in 
England. 5 


— n 


foliis longiſſimis pendulis, abſque pedunculis e cau- 
dice glabro enatis; Van Royen, Cordylile foliis 
inermibus integerrimis flaccidis; and Caſpar Bau- 
hine and others, Draco Arbor. It grows natu- 
rally in the Eaſt Indies. 


XXII. 


1, The firſt ſpecies is titled, Avicennia foliis : 
ſubtus tomentaſis. In the Flora Zeylanica it is —_ 
termed ſimply, Avicennia. Brown calls it, Bontia 
foliis integris oblongis oppoſitis, petiolis crafſis bre. 


branching, and twiſts about any thing near for Bay- 
its ſupport. The leaves are oval, oblong, rigid, N 
much reſemble thoſe of the Bay- tree, and grow geſcribed. 
oppoſite to each other. The flowers come out 
from the ends of the branches, in long, branch- 
ing, looſe ſpikes,; they are of a yellow colour, 


and are ſucceeded by winged ſeeds, not much 


unlike thoſe of the Sycamore-tree. 


4. Angulat- 
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Angular- 4. Angular-leaved Baniſteria. The ſtalk is | pſeudo-acacie folio, flore purpuraſcente. It grows 
leaved, woody, branching, and twines about contiguous naturally in the Weſt Indies. 
trees for its ſupport, The leaves are nearly 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Baniſteria foliis 
angular, and hollowed on their ſides. The ovato-oblongis acuminatis, racemis lateralibus, ſemi- 
flowers are produced in ſlender bunches from the | nibus patentibus. Plumier calls it, Acer ſcandens, 
wings of the leaves, and are ſucceeded by | foliis citri, fore cærules ſpicato; and Plukenet, 
ſeeds, which are very much like thoſe of the Acer Bengbalenſit, laurinis foliis, fructu tergemino. 
Common Maple: tree. It grows naturally in both the Indies. x 
Dic0- 5. Dichotomous Baniſteria. The ſtalk is 3. The third ſpecies is titled, Baniſteria foliis 
tom dus, climbing, woody, and the branches are forked, | ovato-oblongis rigidis, racemis terminalibus. Sloane 
and divide by pairs. The leaves are of an oval | calls it, Acer ſcandens, foliis laurinis. It grows 
figure, and grow oppoſite to each other. The naturally in Jamaica. | 
flowers come out from the ſides of the branches, 4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Baniſteria feliis 
in branching ſpikes ; they are of a yellow colour, Jinuato-angulefis. Plumier calls it, Acer ſcandens, 
and are ſucceeded by flender, winged jeeds, folio angulaſo; and Ray, Clematis anguloſo folio, 
which do not ripen in England, aceris frullu. It grows naturally in America. 
$hining- 6. Shining-ſeeded Baniſteria. The ſtalk is 5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Baniſteria foliis 
ſeeded, woody, flender, branching, and climbs about every | ovatis, ramis dichotomis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
thing that is near it. The leaves are roundiſh, | it is termed, Banifteria foliis cvatis, ramis dicho- 
oval, ſmooth, and downy underneath. The | tomis, ſeminibus extrorſum tenuioribus, introrſum 
flowers come out in roundiſh bunches from the | /aniculam emittentibus; and Plumier calls it, Acer 
wings of the branches; they are of a yellow | ſcandens, convolvuli folio, flore exaureo cinereo. 
colour at firſt, and are ſucceeded by large, | It grows naturally in the warmer parts of Ame- 
ſhining, gold-coloured ſeeds, which do not ripen | rica. | | 
in England. 6. The ſixth ſpecies is titled, Baniſteria foliis 
and 7. Brachiated Baniſteria. The ſtalk is woody, | ſubovatis ſubtus tomentoſis, ramis brachiatis, pe- 
Bra- and ſends out many branches: Theſe again | dunculis umbellatis. Brown calls it, Baniſteria 
— divide into others, and are poſſeſſed of tendrils, | foliis orbiculatis, petiolis biglandulis, ſeminibus uni- 
teria by which they lay hold on trees, and arrive to a | alatis rugofis, racemis ſubumbellatis alaribus; Sloane, 
deſcribed, conſiderable height. The leaves are nearly oval, | Acer ſcandens minus, apocyni facie, folio ſubro- 
pointed, and of a firm ſubſtance. The flowers | undo; and Plukenet, 7 riopteris Americana ſcan- 
come out in Jooſe ſpikes from the ends of the dens, fructu fulgente majore aureo. It grows na- 
branches; they are at firit of a golden-yellow turally in the Weſt Indies. 
colour, but die to a ſcarlet; and are ſucceeded 7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Baniſteria 
by thin, ſlender ſeeds, which do not ripen in | foliis ſubovatis, ramis brachiatis, ſeminibus intror- 
England. ſum anguſtioribus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
Culture, All theſe are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt | termed, Baniſteria foliis ſubovatis, ramis ramoſis, 
be procured from the countries where they na- ſeminibus introrſum tenuioribus nullam lacinulam 
turally grow. They ſhould be preſerved in ſand, emittentibus. It grows naturally in America. 
and ſown in pots as ſoon as poſſible after their | 
arrival. In the ſpring they ſhould be plunged into | p,1:1.,i2 is of the Claſs and Order Decandria Clafs and 
a good hotbed, to bring them up, otherwiſe they Trigynia ; and the characters are, Order in 
are apt to remain inactive for two years. When : 8 ; the Lis- 
the plants are about four inches high, each muſt 1. CALYX is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, _ 
be ſet in a ſeparate pot, be again plunged into a | having tubercles underneath it, and divided to Puecha. 
hotbed, be watered and kept ſhaded until they | the bottom into five parts. | 4 
have taken root; they muſt afterwards have more There are two melliferous glands under each 
air and frequent waterings, eſpecially in hot wea- | ſegment of the cal x, except one. 
ther; and early in the autumn muſt be taken 2. CoROLLA is five large, rounded, crenated, 
into the warmeſt Stove, plunging them up to the | patent petals, having oblong, narrow ungues. 
rims in the bark-bed there. They muſt from 3.. STAMINA are ten very ſmall filaments, with 
time to time be ſhifted into larger pots, as they | ſimple antheræ. : 
ſhall require it; and muſt be trained up to ſticks, 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of three winged ger- 
or a frame, thruſt down for their ſupport. mens growing together, and three ſimple ſtyles, 
Titles, 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Baniſteria foliis | with obtuſe ſtigmas. : { 
ovatis, ſpicis lateralibus, ſeminibus erefiis. In 5. PerIcareiuM is three cloſed-winged 
Miller's Dictionary it is termed, Baniſteria foliis | capſules, having ſmall appendages at their ſides, 
pinnatis : foliolis ovatis, ſpicis lateralibus, ſemini- | and each containing one cell. 
bus ereftis. Plumier calls it, Acer ſcandens, 6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle. 
| COD DD PP RRARDEaD 2a Ia DDDAaNDaDDaDeaRlDEIODeD®D DA 
C XIV. ; 
| F this genus are the following ſpecies, } 1. Long-leaved Barleria. The ſtalk is up- Long- 
| called, if 5 of : right, — jointed, and about three or four 22 
Species, 1. Long-leaved Barleria. feet high. The leaves are long, narrow, ſword- fegen 


2. Solanum-leaved Barleria. 
3. Box-leaved Barleria. 

4. Scarlet Barleria. 

5. Criſted Barleria. 

6. Prionitis. 


ſhaped, and rough. The flowers come out in 
whorls round the ſtalks, having fix ſharp ſpines 
under each whorl ; they are of a blue colour, 


appear 


deſcribed. 


; 
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ſcabris. Plukenet calls it, Anchuſa anguſtifolia, 
verticillis longis aculeis armatis. It grows naty- 
rally in India. 


appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the | 


autumn. | 
Solavum- 2. Solauum-lraved Barleria, The ſtalk is 


waved, upright, ſquare, prickly, and a yard high, The 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Barleria ſpinis 
leaves are oblong, entire, and grow two at a | axi/laribus, foliis lanceolatis denticulatis. Plumier 
joint. The flowers come out in whorls round | calls it, Barleria aculeata, ſolani folio anguſtiore, 
the ſtalks; they are of a blue colour, appear in | fore cæruleo. It grows naturally in America. 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 3. The third ſpecies is titled, Barleria ſpinis 
Box- 3. Box- leaved Barleria. The ſtalk is ligneous, | axillaribus oppoſitis ſolitariis, foliis ſubrotundis in- 
leaved, ypright, and armed with ſingle ſpines growing | 7cgerrimis. Amman calls it, Barleria Americana 
oppoſite to cach other. The leaves are ſmall, ſpinaſiſima frateſcens, buxi foliis, It grows na- 
oblong, entire, and reſemble thoſe. of Box. | turally in both the Indies. 
The flowers are produced from the tops of the 4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Barleria iner- 
| ſtalks in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- mis, foliis ovatis denticulatis petiolatis. Plumier 
: tumn. calls it, Barleria ſolani folio, flore coccineo. It 
Scarlet, 4. Scarlet Barleria. The ſtalk is upright, and | grows naturally in America. 
unguarded with thorns. "The leaves are oval, in- 5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Barleria foliis 
dented, and grow on footſtalks. The flowers | oblongis integerrimis, calycis foliolis duobus latioribus 
are of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, and appear | ciliatis, duobuſque linearibus acutis. Moriſon calls 
about the lame time with the former. it, Melampyro cognata Maderaſpatenſis, quam ipſe 
and 5. Criſted Barleria. The ſtalk is woody, | habui: It grows naturally in India. 
2 round, taper, and three or four feet high. The 6. The fixth ſpecies is titled, Barlerta ſpinis 
Jefcribes, leaves are oblong, oval, acute at both ends, | axillaribus quaternis, foliis integerrimis. In the 
and undivided on their edges. The flowers come | Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Prionitis. Van 
out from the wings of the leaves, fitting cloſe | Royen calls it, Barleria foliis integerrimis, ſpinis 
to the ſtalks ; they are of a blue colour, and | /ateralibus; Plukener, Melampyro cognata Made- 
appear about the ſame time with the former. raſpatana, inis horrida, and Rumphius, Hy- 
prionitis 6. Prionitis. The alk is upright, ſlender, | frix frutex. It grows naturally in India. 


deſcribed, and four or five feet high. The leaves are Barleria is of the Claſs and Order Dichnamia Clas 


oval, pointed, grow oppolite to each other at | Angio/permia ; and the characters are, and O:des 
the joints, attended by four Jong ipines, placed | 1. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, divid- 2 
croſs-wiſe. The flowers are produced from the | ed into four parts. Sylen, 


tops of the ſtalks; but they rarely ſhew them- 


2. COROLLA is one funnel-ſhaped petal, cut The cha- 
ſelves, and ſeldom produce ſeeds in England. 


into five ncarly equal ſegments. ractzrs, 


Culture, Ihe laſt fort is propagated by parting of the 3. STAMINA are four filiforme filaments, of 
roots, planting them in pots, and plunging them | which two are much ſhorter than the others, 
into the bark-bed in the Stove, Ihe others are | having vblong anther. 
raiſed from ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot- 4. PisTILLUM conliſts of an oval germen, a 
bed early in the ſpring. When they are fit to filiforme {ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
remove, they mult be potted, and plunged into | bifid ſtigma. | 
a bark-bed, were they will flower and perfect 5. PERICARPIUM is an acute, compreſſed, qua- 
their ſeeds z though if they are removed into the | drangular capſule, containing two cells, and 
Stove in the autumn, the plants may be con- | opening with an elaſtic force for the diſcharge 
tinued for two or three years. ot the ſeeds when ripe. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Barleria ſpinis 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, roundiſh 
verticillorum ſenis, foliis enſiformibus lengiſſimis and compreſſed, 
ZDP ELDAR RPPARODEEERD AZAD RADODIEBOERDPPEDEY BLONDE 
. 
BASELLA MAI. ABAR NIGHT-SHADE. 
HE ſpecies of this genus are, | ſides of the branches, on ſimple footſtalks ; they 

Soeci | 1. Ked Malabar Night-ſhade, are of a white colour, appear in June, continue 

1 2. White Malabar Night-ſhade. in ſucceſſion for three or four months, and the 

Red 1. Red Malabar Night-ſhade. The ſtalk is | feeds ripen in the autumn. 

Malabar climbing, thick, tender, of a deep red or purple | Thete are eaſily propagated by cuttings, which, Cultures 
colour, ſends out numerous branches from the | if planted in pots filled with light earth, and 
ſides, will twiſt about contiguous trees, and | then plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark, will 
arrive to the height of eight or ten feet. The readily grow. They may be continued in the 
leaves are roundith, heart-ſhaped, flat and ſucculent. | bark bed, allowing them much air in very hot 
The flowers come out in great plenty from the | weather, until the autumn, and then be taken into 
ends and ſides of the branches; they are of a | the bark Stove; when a trellis ſhould be form- 
reddiſh purple colour, appear in June, and con- | ed for their ſupport, or proper ftakes thrult 
tinue in ſucceſſion until the autumn, by which | down for them to wind about; otherwiſe they 
time ripe ſeeds from the firſt- blown flowers may | will entangle themſelves with whatever trees or 

be gathered, plants are near them. 

White 2. White Malabar Night-ſhade. The ſtalk They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds; and as they 

Malabar is herbaceous, climbing, and of a green colour. | ripen very well in England, it is the moſt 

Night- The leaves are oval, and waved on their edges. eneral method of raiſing theſe plants. 1 he 

—_ The flowers are produced from the ends and | feeds muſt be ſown on a hotbed in the ſpring, 
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Divari- 
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gated, 


and when the plants are four or five inches high, 
they mult be ſet ſeparately in pots, and managed 
as the cuttings. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Baſella foliis 


planis, pedunculis ſimplicibus. In the Hortus Clif- 
fort. it is termed, Cuſcuta folits ſubcordatis, 
Rheedecalls it, Baſella; and Rumphius, Gandola 


rubra, It grows naturally in India. 

2. The ſecond is titled, Baſella foliis ovatis 
undatis, pedunculis * 01 5a folio longioribus. 
Plukenet calls it, Mirabili Peruvianæ affinis tinc- 
toria, bate folio, ſcandens, It grows naturally 
in China and Amboyna, | 

Baſella is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria 


and Order Tyigynia; and the characters are, 


1. Calyx, There is none. Tbe chas 
\raGters. 


2. CoroLLA is urceolated, and deeply cut 
into ſeven ſegments, which are fleſhy at their 
bale, and connivent towards the top. 

3. STAMINA are five awi-ſhaped, equal fila- 
ments, growing to the corolla, and ſomewhat 
ſhorter than it, having roundiſh antheræ. 

4. PisTiLLuM conſiſts of nearly a globular: 
germen, and three filiforme ſtyles, with oblong 
itigmas. | 

5. Pericarpium. The permanent, fleſhy, 
corolla cloſes, and aſſumes the appearance of a 
fleſhy berry. 

6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, and roundiſh, 
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HIS genus comprehends the following 
ſpecies: 
1. Climbing Bauhinia. 
2. Aculeated Bauhinia. 
3. Divaricated Baubinia. 
4. Ungulated Baubinia. 
5. Variegated Bauhinia. 
6. Purple Bauhinia. 
7. Tomentoſe Bauhinia. 
8. Acuminated Baubinia. 
1. Climbing Baubinia. 


riſe to a great height. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, deeply cut into two pointed lobes, and 
grow alternately on long footſtalks. I have not 
yet met with its flowers in any of our Stoves ; 
and I am jnformed that they very rarely ſhew 


themſelves in India, where the plant naturally 
grows. | 


2. Aculeated Baubinia. The ſtem is woody, 


armed with ſtrong ſpines, divides irregularly. 


into branches, and grows to about fifteen or 
ſixteen feet high. 
obtuſe, and indented at the top. 
are produced in ſpikes from the ends and ſides 
of the branches; they are of a yellow colour, 


and are ſucceeded by long taper pods containing 


the ſeeds, which do not ripen in England. 
- 2. Divaricated Bauhinia. 
divides into many branches, and grows to be ſix 
or eight feet high. The leaves are of an oval 


figure, and divide into two lobes, which ſpread 
The flowers are pro- 


aſunder from each other. 
duced in panicles from the ends of the branches; 


they are of a white. colour, and finely ſcented; 


they appear early in the ſummer, and continue 
in ſucceſſion until the autumn; but the ſeeds 
rarely ripen in England. 

4. Ungulated Baubinia. 
robuſt, and 
branches. The leaves are oval, oblong, and 
are divided into two lobes, which run pa- 
rallel to each other. The flowers are nume- 
rous at the extremity of the branches; they ap- 
pear great part of the ſummer, but are ſeldom 
tueceeded by pods in England. 

5.. Variegated Baubinia. The ſtem is woody, 
robuſt, branching, and twenty or thirty feet 
K -> * leaves are heart-ſhaped, and conſiſt 
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The ſtalks are ſlender, 
poſſeſſed of tendrils to aſſiſt them to climb, and 


The leaves dre roundiſh, 
The flowers 


The ſtem 4s woody, 


The ſtem is woody, 


divides irregularly into many 


of two obtuſe lobes cloſed together. The 
flowers are produced in panicles from the ex- 
tremity of the branches; they are large, of a red 
colour beautifully variegated with yellow and 
purple, and finely ſcented; they appear moſt 
part of the ſummer, but are not ſucceeded by 
pods in England. 

6. Purple Baubinia. The ſtem is woody, purple, 
firm, and branching. The leaves are nearly 
heart-ſhaped, divided into two rounded lobes, 
and are downy on their underſide, The flowers 
are of a reddiſh purple colour, but the ſeeds do 
not ripen in England. 

7. Tomentole Baubinia is a robuſt, branching -,,,... 
tree, twenty feet high, or upwards, 1 
leaves are tomentoſe, heart-ſhaped, divided into 
to roundiſh lobes, and, when bruiſed, emit a 
very ſtrong odour. The flowers are large, and 
of a yellowiſh colour, having a mixture of 
white; they appear in the ſummer, but are rarely 
ſucceeded by pods in England. | ad 
8. Acuminated Baubinia. This ſpecies is a;Acumi-. 
branching tree, | fifteen or twenty feet high. Lhe nated 
leaves are oval, and divided into two acuminated - 3 
lobes. The flowers are produced in looſe Pas N 150 
from the ends of the branches; they are f a 
white colour, and continue in | ſucceſſion, a long 
time. 2 v1} Aids 67 46:13 dh 08 
; : Theſe are propagated by ſeeds, ; procured from Culiure. 
the places where they naturally grow. 1 hey. 
mal] be ſown in pots, filled with light, rich ahr 
and muſt be, then plunged intd a hotbed;;of. 
tanner's bark. If the ſeeds are good, they Will 
readily come up; and when thę plants are abqut 
faur or five inches high, each mult have a ſeparatæ 
pot, and be watered' and ſhaded until they. have 
taken root. In this bed they may remain, With 
the uſual care of tender plants, until the autumn; 
when they ſhould: be taken into the warmeſt 
Stove, and conſtantly be kept in the bark-bed _ 
there, where they will frequently flower, bur 
very rarely perfect their ſeeds. | 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Bauhinia caule Titles. 
cirrbifero. Ray calls it, Clematis Indica, felio bi- 
fido, fore frufluque carens; and Rumphius, Fe- 
lium linguæ. It grows naturally in Malabar, 
Amboyna, and Cumana. 

2. Ihe ſecond ſpecies is titled, Baubinia caule 
aculeato. Plumier calls it, Bauhinia aculcala, 
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folio rotundo & emarginito, 
warmer parts of America. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Bauhinia foliis 
ovatis: lobis divaricatis. Van Royen calls it, 
Baubinia foliis quinquenerviis : laciinis acumindtis 


remotiſimis; and Plumier, Bauhinia non aculeata, 


folio ampliori & bicerni. It grows naturally in 
America. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Baubinia Niiis 
ovatis : lobis parallelis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Bauhinia foliis ovatis oblongis retd 
lined bifidis. It grows naturally in America. 

g. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Baubinia foliis 


eordatis : lobis coadunatis obtufis. Zanoni calls it, 


Arbor ſ. Thome ſ. Aſitra. It grows naturally in 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture, 


the ſandy parts of Malabar and Madeira, 

6. The. ſixth ſpecies is titled, Baubinia foliis 
ſubcordatis bipartitis rotundatis ſubtus tomentofis. 
It inhabits the ſandy parts of India. 

7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Baubinia foliis 
cordatis : lobis ſemi-orbiculatis tomentoſis. 
Royen calls it, Baubinia foliis cordato-ſubrotundis : 
laciniis rotundatis , Burman, Baubinia foliis ſubro- 
tundis, flore flaveſcente ſtriato; and Plukenet, 
Mandaran Mader aſpatenſe, foliis frmioribus biſulcis 
glabritie ſplendentibus. It grows naturally in 
India. 


8. The eighth ſpecies is titled, Baubinia foliis 
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TT genus conſiſts of one ſpecies only, 
called Bellonia. 


The ſtem is woody, ſends forth ſeveral branches 


from the ſides, and grows to be ten or twelve 
feet high. The leaves are oval, rough, ſer- 
rated, and grow oppolite to each other on ſhort 
footſtalks. The flowers come out in roundiſh 
bunches from the ends and ſides of the branches; 
they appear in the ſummer ; and ſometimes the 
ſeeds (tho? very rarely) ripen in the autumn. 
Theſe are propagated by planting cuttings, in 
any of the ſummer months, in pots filled with 
light, rich earth. The pots muſt be plunged u 
tothe rims in a bark-bed, and the cuttings wer 
be watered and ſhaded until they have taken 
root; after that they muſt have much air, eſpe- 
cially in warm weather; and in the autumn they 


muſt be taken into the bark Stove, where they 


ſhould conſtantly reſide. 
They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe ſhould 
be ſown in pots filled with light earth, and be 
lunged in a hotbed to facilitate their growth. 
hen the plants are three or four inches high, 
each muſt be ſet in a ſeparate pot, and managed 


like the cuttings, ſhifting them from time to 


It is a native of the 


Van 


_ 


ovatis : lobis acuminatis ſemi-ovatis, In the Hor. Tt 
tus Cliffort. it is termed, Bauhinia inermis, foliis 
cordatis ſemibifidis : laciniis acuminato-ovatis crefi; 
dehiſcentibus. Brown calls it, Bauhinia foliis ki. 
lobis, ſpicis laxis terminalibus , and Sloane, Senns 
ſpurie aut aſphalto affinis arbor filiquoſa, foliis biß. 
dis. It grows naturally in both the Indies. 
Bauhinia is of the Claſs and Order Decandria Cina 854 
Monogynia ; and the charactet᷑s are, Order in 
1. Car vx is an oblong, reclined perianthium, te Lin- 
opening longitudinally on the under-fide, and be 
compoled of five leaves, which are ſeparate at The cha. 
their baſe, but cohere at their upper part. raters, 
2. CoROLLA is five ſpeat-ſhaped, undulated, 
5 5 petals, having ungues the length of the 
calyx. 
3. STAMINA, are ten declinated filaments, 
nine of which ate ſhorter than the corolla, but 
the tenth is very long, The antheræ are oval, 
and one always crowns the tenth filament ; bur 
they are ſeldom found on the others. 
4. P1ST1LLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen ſit- 
ting on a pedicle, a filiforme, declining ſtyle, 
and an obruſe, aſſurgent ſtigma. - 
5. PERICARPIUM is a long taper pod, con- 


_ taining one cell. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 
and compreſſed, 
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time into larger pots, as they ſhall require it. 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it is termed ſimply, Bellonia. Plumier calls it, 
Bellonia fruteſcens, folio meliſſæ aſpero. It grows 
naturally in America. 

Bellonia is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Cg 
Monogynia; and the characters are, and Order 
1. CALYX is a monophyllous, permanent in the 
perianthium, placed above the germen, and cut Einzn 
into five ſpear-ſhaped, acute ſegments. = — 
2. CoROLLA is one rotated petal. The tube raden. 
is very ſhort. The limb is plane, and cut into 

five large, obtuſe ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort, erect, awl- 
ſhaped filaments, with ere&, ſhort, connivent 
antheræ. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the calyx, a ſtrait, awl - ſnaped ſtyle longer 
than the ſtamina, and an acute — ; 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, turbinated cap- 
ſule, ſurrounded by the calyx, and containing 
one cell. 

6. SEMINA, 


and roundiſh. 


Title:. 


The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 


CHAP. 
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Beſleria 


deſcribed. 


Culture; 


Culty re. 


The plant 
deſcribed, will grow to be ten feet long. The leaves are 


T 8. $19 
C H A P. XXVIII. 
$ i HIS genus comprehends the ſpecies | into the bark Stove, and be frequently watered 
called, | during the winter. As the hot weather the ſuc- 
1. Baſtard Baulm-leaved Beſleria. ceeding ſummer comes on, the repetition of water- 
2. Yellow Beſleria. ing muſt be oftener, and in greater quantities; a 
3. Criſted Beſteria. large ſhare of air muſt be granted them, but 
1. Baulm- leaved Beſteria. The ſtalk is lig - | they muſt not be taken out of the Stove; and 
neous, ſmooth, and jointed. The leaves are | here they will flower in their ſecond ſummer, 
oval, nervoſe, crenated, and grow oppoſite to | and frequently perfect their ſeeds. 
each other at the joints. The flowers come out 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Beferia pedun- Titles. 


from the wings ot the leaves, on branching foot- 
ſtalks; they appear in July and Auguſt, and 
ſometimes the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

2. Yellow Beſleria. The ſtalk is ligneous, 
branching irregularly near the top, and fix or 
ſeven feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
veined on their underſide, and ſerrated on their 
edges. The flowers are produced ſingly on 
footſtalks, which come out in cluſters from the 
wings of the leaves; they are ſmall, of a yellow 
colour, and are ſucceeded by ſoft round berries 
encloſing the ſeeds, which ſometimes ripen in 
=. 

3. Criſted Beſeria. The ſtalks lie on the 

round, and ſtrike root at the joints. The 
Caves are oval, ſerrated, veined, and grow op- 
poſite to each other on ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers come out on ſingle footſtalks, from the 
wings of the leaves; they are of an irregular 
ſhape, hairy on their outſide, and have a large 
five-leaved involucrum; the berries that ſucceed 
them are of a black colour when ripe. 

All theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a hotbed in the ſpring, When the plants are 
three inches high, they muſt be planted ſepa- 
rately in pots, filled with light, rich earth. 
They muſt be then plunged into a freſh hotbed, 
and watered and ſhaded until they have taken 
root ; after that, they muſt have plenty of air, 
eſpecially in hot weather; and if the roots have 
filled the pots, they muſt be ſhifted into larger, 


plunging them up to the rims in the bed as 


before. In the autumn they muſt be taken 


fore Iuteo, major. 


frutftu nigro, 


| leſs divided, 


culis ramofis, foliis ovatis. Plumier calls it, Be/- 
leria meliſſe tragi folio, It grows naturally in 
America. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Beſeria pedun- 
culis Aimplicibus confertis, foliis lanceolatis. Plu- 
mier calls it, Beſleria, virge auree foliis, flore 
luteo, minor; alſo, Beſteria, virge aureæ foliis, 

a t grows naturally in Ame- 
rica. 


3. The third ſpecies is titled, Beſleria pedun- 
culis ſimplicibus ſolitariis, involucris pentaphyllis pro- 
priis. Plumier calls it, Beſleria ſcandens criſtata, 
It grows naturally in America. 


Befteria is of the Claſs and Order Dichnamia -Claf: and 


Angioſpermia; and the characters are, 

I. CALYX is a monophyllous perianthium, 
divided into five erect, acute parts. 

2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal. The tube 
is the length of the calyx. The limb is cut 
into five roundiſh ſeginents, of which the lower 
one is the largeſt, and the two upper ones are 


3. Srauix are four filaments within the 


Order in 
the Lin. 
næan 

Sy ſtem, 
The cha- 
ractets. 


tube of the corolla, of which two are a little 


ſhorter than the others, having oblong, didy- 
mous, dependent antheræ. 

4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of a globular germen, 
2 awl-ſhaped, erect ſtyle, and a bifid, obtuſe 

igma. 

3 PERICARPIUM is a globular berry, con- 
taining one cell, 

6. Semina. The ſeeds are numerous, round, 
and ſmall. 
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BIDENS, WATER HEMP AGRIMONY. 


HE ſpecies of this genus are moſtly An- 
| nuals; but there is one ſort of it that 
will continue for a few years, with proper ma- 
nagement in the Stove: It is called the Climb- 
ing Bidens. | 

It hath a ſhrubby, ſlender, climbing ſtalk, that 


of an oval figure, ſharp-pointed, entire, and 
grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints. 
owers are produced in panicles from the ſides 
and ends of the branches; their colour is yellow; 
they will be in blow in June or July, and ſome- 
times will perfect their ſeeds in October. 
This is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a 
moderate hotbed in March. The plants will rea- 
dily come up; and when the heat of this firſt bed 


abates, they ſhould be pricked out into a ſecond, 


The 


— 


covered with good light earth, at about four 
inches diſtance from each other. During their 
ſtay in this bed they muſt be frequently watered, 
and muſt always have ſufficient air to prevent 
their drawing weak. As the heat of this bed 
declines, another hotbed muſt be prepared; 
then the plants muſt be taken up with a ball of 
earth to each root, and ſet in ſeparate pots: 
Theſe pots muſt be ſet upon this hotbed, and 
the vacancies filled with any common garden 
mould up to the rims of the pots. The plants 
muſt be then well watered, and ſhaded 
with mats until they have taken root; the 
watering muſt be continued all ſummer, as there 
ſhall be occaſion ; the plants muſt be hardened 


by * to the open air; and in July the glaſſes 


may entirely taken off: In this manner, 


theß 


— __ 


Species: 


 Downy, 


Triphyl- 
lous, 


Penta- 
phyllous, 


Leu- 
coxylon, 
or Digi- 
tated, 


they may ſtand until the autumn, when they 


muſt be removed into the Stove. The ſummer 
following they will flower, and ſometimes produce 
ſeeds ; but as theſe plants ſeldom live longer than 
three or four years, if you chooſe to keep up. 


| 


—— ——_— 


The Climbing Bidens is titled, Bidens foliis op- Title, 
pofitis ovatis acuminatis integerrimis, caule ſcan. 
dente fruticoſo, floribus oppeſitis paniculatis. It is 


| 


a native of Vera Cruz. 
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BIGNONIY4 The SCARLET IESSAMINE or 
TRUMPET FLOWER. 


IHE ſpecies of this genus proper for the 
Stove are, | 

1. Downy Trumpet-flower. 

. Triphyllous Trumpet-flower. 

. Pentaphyllous Trumpet-flower. 

. Leucoxylon, or Digitated Trumpet-flower. 

Radiated Trumpet-flower. | 

Upright Yellow Trumpet-flower. 

Paniculated 'Frumper-flower. 

Baſtard Dog's Bane. 


999 Mn + ww no 


1. Downy Trumpet Flower climbs upon trees 
in its native country, and diſplays its flowers 
among the branches and at the tops of trees 
that are upwards of thirty feet high. The leaves 
are heart-ſhaped, oval, downy, yellowiſh under- 
neath, and grow by fours at the joints. The 
flowers come out in looſe panicles from the ends 
of the branches; they are large, of a pale yel- 
low colour, and are ſucceeded by flat pods, about 
a foot in length, containing the ſeeds: 

25 Triphyllous Trumpet- flower. The ſtem 
of this ſpecies is upright, woody, covered with 
an aſh-coloured bark, ſends out many branches 
from the ſides, and riſes to about two feet high. 
The leaves are trifohate, oval, ſmooth, ſharp- 
pointed, and grow oppoſite to each other at the 


joints. The flowers are produced from the ends 


of the branches in looſe panicles; their colour is 
white, and they are ſucceeded by long, narrow, 
flat pos, containing the ſeeds. 

3. Pentaphyllous Trumpet flower. The ſtem 
of this ſpecies is upright, and ſends out many 
branches, which are covered with a whitiſh 
bark. The leaves are digitated, each being 
compoſed of five oval, ſtiff, entire folioles, 


which join at their baſe; they are of a pale 


oreen colour, whitiſh underneath, and grow op- 
poſite on long footſtalks at the joints. The 
flowers come our, fonr or five together, from the 
ends of the branches, on ſhort tootſtalks ; they 
are of a whitiſh blue colour, very fragrant, and 
are ſucceeded by crooked pods, containing the 
ſeeds. There is a variety of rhis ſpecies with 
white, and another with roſe-coloured flowers. 
4. Leucoxylon, or Digitated Trutmpet-flower. 


This ſpecies riſes with an upright, woody, 


branching ſtem, to thirty or forty, feet high. 


The leaves are digitated, and the folioles are 


oval, pointed, entire, and on ſome are four in 


number, on others five; and at the extremities 
of the branches the leaves are ſimple, and grow 
oppoſite by pairs on long footſtalks, The 
flowers come out ſingly from the wings of the 
leaves; their tubes are very long, and their 
borders are fringed ; they are of a. white colour, 
are finely ' ſcented, and are ſucceeded by longiſh 
pods, containing the leeds. wh | 


5. Radiated Trumpet-flower. The ſtalk of 
| this ſpecies is woody, branching, and fourteen 
or fifteen feet long. The leaves are digitated 
radiated, and beautifully cut into ſeveral narrow 
parts. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves towards the ends of the branches 
their colour is yellow, and they are ſucceeded by 
two valved pods, containing the ſeeds. 

6. Upright Yellow Trumpet-flower. The Upright 
ſtem of this ſpecies is robuſt, woody, upright, Yellow, 
ſends out many branches from the ſides, and 
grows to be twelve feet high. The leaves are 
pinnated, each being compoſed of ſix pair of 
long, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſerrated folioles, 
terminated by an odd one; and they grow oppoſite 
by pairs at the joints. The flowers come out 
in looſe panicles from the ends of the branches; 
their colour is yellow; and they are ſucceeded by 
pods, near half a foot long, containing the ſeeds. 

7. Paniculated Trumpet- flower. The ſtalks ad 
of this ſpecies are ligneous, weak, lender, and Pani. 
climb by their tendrils upon whatever is near cvlted 
them, ——_ leaves — conjugate, two growing 2 
at each joint oppoſite; they have pretty long aſcribed, 
footſtalks, and fpe folioles are Samay Blue, — 
entire, and downy on their underſide. The 
flowers grow in panicles from the ends of the 
branches; they are of a fine violet colour, 
highly ſcented, and are ſucceeded by an bard, 
oval, ligneous pod, containing the ſeeds. 

8. Baſtard Dogs Bane. This ſpecies hath a Bafa 
rough, winding ſtalk, which will twine about Doz's 
any thing that 1s near it. The leaves come out Bane 
by pairs on cach ſide the ſtalk oppoſite, at- n 
tended by tendrils, which enable che plant the 
better to riſe, and entangle itſelf with other 
trees; they are heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and 
grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out 

in cluſters from the wings of the leaves; they 

are of a pale yellow colour, and are ſucceeded 

by Fr _ nearly a foot long. 

All theie plants are beſt propagated from c. 
ſeeds ; but zh chef rarely ever 5 in Enpland' Fe 
they muſt be procureg from the countries where 
they naturally grow. Having obtained them, 
they ſhoutd be 10 n in pots, filled with light, 
freſh earth; which pots, being plunged up t6 
the rims in a hotbed, will effectually bring ap 
the feeds. When the plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be rern ſhook, out of the pots 
with the mould, 'tach ſhould be. ſer in its ow 
ſeparare ſmall por, and they ſhould be plunged 
into a ſecond hotbed. Here they mult be 
warered and ſhaded, and they will ſoon take 
root. As the hot weather encreaſes, they muſt 
have proportionally more air; but this muſt be 
given them ſparingly, and with great caution, 
for they are render at that ſeaſon; watering 
—y F. C01 9 as „en ei allo 
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watering alſo in ſmall quantities muſt be frequent- 
ly afforded them. In the autumn they ſhould 
be removed into the warmeſt Stove, where they 
ſhould conſtantly remain: Little water ſhould 
be allowed them in winter, but in hot weather 
in ſummer it ſhould be frequently given them. 
Some of the ſorts will flower about three years 
from the ſeeds, others longer; they are all ex · 
ceeding beautiful by their flowers, refreſhing by 
their odours, and the large pods of many of 
them have a ſingular elfen 

not ripen their ſeeds here. 

Theſe plants are alſo to be encreaſed by cut- 
tings. Theſe ſhould be ſet in pots filled with 
light earth, plunged up to the runs in the bark 
bed; and if 
conſtantly ſhaded, they will ſoon ſtrike root, 
25 may be afterwards managed like the ſeed- 

ngs. t 
9 Downy Trumpet-flower is titled, Bignonia 
foliis — cirrofis: foliolis cordato-ovatis 


ſubtus pubeſcentibus, It is a native of Cam- 


peachy. ery : 

2. Triphyllous Trumpet-flower is titled, Big- 
nonia fohis ternatis : foliolis ovatis acuminatis, 
caule fruticoſo erefio, It grows naturally in New 
Spain, | | ; 
3 Pentaphyllous Trumpet- flower & titled, 
Bignonia foliis digitatis; fol lis integerrimis ob- 
ovatis, Plumier calls it, Bignon'a arbor penta- 

phylla, fore roſeo; major & minor, ſiliguis planis. 
Sloane, Nerio affinis arbor filiquo/a, folio palmato 
. digitato, fore albo, It grows naturally in 
moiſt places iu ee Caribbees. 

4. Leucoxylon, or Digitated Trumpet- flower, 


although they do 


— 


they are well watered. and kept | 


a WE. 


: 82 = — 5 x - 
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is titled, Bignonia foliis digitatis : foliolis integer+ 
rimis ovatis acuminatis. In Miller's Dictionary 
it is termed, Big nonia foliis imis digitatis, ſupe+ 
rioribus ſimplicibus ſ. ternatis, caule erefto arboreo. 
Plukengt calls ir, Leucoxylon arbor filiquoſa; 
quinis follis, floribus nerii, alato ſemine. It grows 


naturally in America. 


5 Rachated Trumpet- flower is titled; Big- 
nonia folits digitatis: foliolis pinnatifidis. , Fewil 


calls it, Bignonia foligs digitatis, foliis radiatis, 
J elegamiſhme diſſes." It grows naturally in 


Peru. | h 
6. Upright Yellow Trumpet-flower is titled, 
Bignonia foi pinnatis : foliolis ſerratis,  caule 
ereclo firmo, floribus racemoſis. Brown calls it, 
Bignonia fruticoſa, faliis pinnatis ovatis, floribus 
luteis; Plumier, Bignonia arbor, flore luteo, fraxini 
folio ; Sloane, Apocyno affine Gelſeminum Indicum 
bederaceum fruticoſum minus. It inhabits the 
warmer parts of America. © Th 
7. Paniculated Trumpet-flower is titled, Big- 
nonia foliis conjugatis cirreſis: foliolis cordato-ova- 
tis, floribus racems/is, pedunculis triſloris. Plu- 
mier calls it, Bignonia ſcandens bifolia, fore vio- 
laceo osoro, frutiu ovate duro. It grows in the 
warmer parts of America. Ws SR 
8. Baſtard Dog's Bane is titled, Bignonig foliis 
conjugatis cirrefis : foliis cardatis, caule muricats. 
Gronovius calls it, Bignania ſcandens, flore atro 
flavo minori ſubtus albicante; Plumier, Bignonia 
ſcandens bifblia & triſolia, ligno cruce fignato,; 
and Moriſon, Pſeudo-apocynum folliculis maximis 
obtuſis, ſeminibus ampliſſimis, alis membranaceii: 
It grows naturally in South America. | 


At 
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Tree. | = 

The ſtem is robuſt, upright, ſends out many 
branches, forms a regular head at the top, 
and grows to be ten or fifteen feet high. I 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, pointed, and grow alter- 
nately on long footſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in panicles from the ends of the branches; 


they are large, and of a whitiſh or pale-red 
colour, and are ſucceeded . by a' large, pulpy, 


red fruit, which is of great requeſt among dyers 
and painters. | | 


This is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in che ſpring, 
ight, rich earth, and plunging 


in pots filled with 
them into the hotbed; about a month will bring 
them up; and when they are three inches high, 
each muſt be ſet in a ſeparate pot, filled with the 
like kind of rich, light we 


have plenty of free air, and watering every other 


day; but they muſt not be taken out of the bed 
until the autumn, when they ſhould be removed 


into the warmeſt ſtove, plunging them up to the 
Tims in the bark- bed, where they ſhould conſtant- 
ly remain, giving them little water in winter, 
but conſtant and regular waterings, and much 
air in hot weather in ſummer. | 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus 


Vol. II. 
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T HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | 
called by ſome Anotta, by others the Roucou | 


watered and.ſhaded at firſt, and muſt afterwards 
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it is named ſimply, Bixa. Plukenet calls it, 


Orleana ſ. Orellana folliculis lappaceis; Caſpar Titles. 


Bauhine, Arbor Mexicana, fruftu caſtaneæ, cocci- 
fera; and Sloane, Uruce. It grows naturally 
by waters in the warmeſt parts of Ameri | 

Bixa is of the Claſs and Order He 


xogynia ; and the characters are, 


* =» 


nent perianthium, having five: indentures at 


2. CoroLLa is double; the exterior 


of five large, oblong, equal, thickiſh petals; 


| the interior of fixe petals, like thoſe, of che ex- 


terior, but narrower, and of a. thinner con- 
liſtencte. 9) r 151 
3. STAMINA are numerous ſetaceous filaments, 
half the length of the corolla, having erect an- 
theræ. 9 SI | . 102. + 
4. Pisritun conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 


parallelly bifid, compreſſed ſtigma. 


8. PERICARPIUM is an oval, . heart-ſhaped, 


compreſſed capſule, ſurrounded. with Riff, ſhar 
hairs, formed of two valves, containing one cell, 
and opening in the angles. * 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are oval, and tur- 
binated. | | 

The receptacle is linear, and grows longitu- 
dinally to the middle of the valves. 
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1. CaLYxX is a ſmall, obtuſe, plane, perma- the Lin- 


' "T Syſtem. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Blakea. 


The plant» The ſtalk is woody, and divides into many 


deſcribed. 


Culture . 


branches near the top. The leaves are oblong, 
oval, entire, trinervous, and grow oppolite to 
each other on footſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced ſingly on footſtalks, oppoſite to each other, 
along the ſides of the branches, and ate ſuc- 
ceeded by oval capſules, containing the ſeeds. 

This is p ated by planting the cuttings 
in pots in the ſpring, and plunging them into a 
hotbed of tanner's bark; they muſt be watered 
and kept ſhaded at firſt, and when they have 
taken root, muſt have proportionally a larger 
ſhare of air, according to the heat of the ſeaſon. 
They may be kept in this bed until the autumn, 
obſerving to grant them regular ſupplies of 
water; and then muſt be taken into a good bark 
ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain. 

They are alſo propagated by ſeeds. Theſe 
muſt be ſown on a good hotbed in the ſpring; 
and when the plants come up, all the care due 
to tender ſeedlings muſt be given them 
until they are three inches high : They are to be 
planted ſeparately in pots filled with light, rich 
earth, and be plunged into a hotbed of tanner's 
bark, and afterwards managed like the cuttings. 


—S 
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| There being no other ſpecies belonging to 


this genus, it 1s named fimply, Blakea. Brown — 


calls it, Blakea foliis ellipticis trinerviis nitidis, 


floribus lateralibus. It grows naturally in Ja- 
maica. 

' Blakea is of the Claſs and Order Dodecandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, Go and 

1. CaLyx. The perianthium of the fruit is be 1, 
ſituated below, and is compoſed of ſix oval, »zan 
concave, patent leaves, as large as the flower. Syſtem, 

The perianthium of the flower is ſituated .d ch. 
above the other, and conſiſts of one entice, hex- 
angular, membranaceous rim. 

2. CoroLLa is compoſed of fix oval, patent, 
equal 3 

3. STAMINA are twelve awl-ſhaped, erect fi- 
laments, with triangular, depreſſed, concatenated 
antheræ. 

4. Pisriltun confiſts of an oboyal germen 
ſituated below the calyx of the flower, and 
crowned with the calycinal rim; an awl-ſhaped 
ſtyle the length of the flower, and an acute 
ſtigma. 

5. PeRtcanPluM is an oboval capſule, con- 
taining ſix cells. 


6. SEMINA. The feeds are many. 
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1 genus conſiſts of one ſpecies only, 
1 called, Bocconia. 
The ſtem is woody, robuſt, ſtraight, branching 


The plant near the top, ten or twelve feet high, and cover- 
deſcribed. ꝗ with a ſmooth; white bark. The leaves are 


Culture. 


forded the pots both before a 


ſometimes near a foot long, and half as broad, 


deeply ſinuated on their edges, of a glaucous 
colour, full of a yellow acid juice, and grow al- 


ternately on the branches. The flowers are pro- 


duced in looſe ſpikes from the ends of the 


branches, and are frequently ſucceeded by ripe 


ſeeds in England. 


This is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in the 
ſpring, in pots filled with light, ſandy, but rich 
earth, and plunging them into a hotbed of 
tanner's bark. Slight waterings muſt be af- 
after the plants 
come up; and when they appear, air in all 
favourable 2 muſt be granted them, 
to prevent their drawing up too weak. When 
they are about three or four inches high, 
they muſt be planted in ſeparate pots, obſerving 
to water them at this time, in order to ſettle the 
mould to the roots; at the watering as 


there ſhall be occafion, and keep the plants ſhaded | 


until they have taken root. After that they 


muſt have more air, be ſhifted into larger pots, 


XXXIII. 


if found neceſſary, plunging them into the bark- 
bed as before; and in the autumn they mult be 
taken into a warm bark ſtove, where they ſhould 
conſtantly reſide under all the care and good 
oy, due to 3 plants. 
ere being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Te. 

is named ſimply, of mn es 1 
Bocconia ramoſa, : ſphondylis folio tomenteſo; Brown, 
Bocconia ramoſa, foliis majoribus ſinuatis, racemis 
terminalibus; and Sloane, Chelidonium majus ar- 
boreum, foliis quercinis. It grows naturally in 
Mexico and Jamaica. oo = 

Bocconia is of the Claſs and Order Dodecandria Clas 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, w andOrder 

1. CAxvx is an oval, obtuſe, concave, cadu- in de 
ous perianthium, compoſed of two leaves. 1 

2. CokoLLa. There is none. The cha- 

3. STAMINA are twelve very ſhort filaments, raters. 
2 large, linear antheræ, the length of the | 
c yx. nn b = =. 1171 

4. Pisrilrun conſiſts of a large, roundiſh, 
contracted, pedicellated germen, and one ſemi- 
bifid ſtyle, with ſimple, reflexed ſtigmas. 

5. PERTCARPIUM is nearly oval, attenuated 
on both ſides, compreſſed, contains one cell, 
and is full of pulp. | 

6. SEMEN, The feed is ſingle, and globular. 


CHAP. 


* 


F this genus are the four following ſpecies, 
called, R | | 

1. Ere& Boerhavia. 

2. Diffuſed Boerbavig. ' 

3. Diandrous Boerbavia. 

4. Climbing Boerbavia. 9 95 | 

1. Ere&t Boerbavia. The ſtalk is upright, 
ſmooth, jointed, ſends out ſeveral erect branches 
from the ſides, and grows to be two feet high. 


Species. 
Erect, 


neath, and grow oppoſite to each other on 
longiſh footſtalks. 


from the ends of the main ſtalk and ſide- 


ple colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. 


flowers. * | ' 
Diffuſed, 2. Diffuſed Boerbavia. The ſtalks are many, 
jointed, diffuſed, ſpreading, and -about a foot 
and half long. The leaves are oval, pointed, 
thickiſh, and of a ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves on long footſtalks ; they are of a pale red 
colour, appear in July, and the feeds ripen in 
the autumn. ; 

3. Diandrous Boerhavia, The ſtalks are 
round, jointed, ſmooth, diffuſed, and ſpreading. 
The leaves are oval, pointed, ſmooth, and gloſſy. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves on ſhort footſtalks ; they are of a white 
colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. 
and 4. Climbing Boerbavia. The ſtalks are nu- 
Climbing merous, branching, climbing, and, if ſupported, 
Foerhavia will riſe to the height of ſix feet. The leaves 

enbeg. are heart-ſhaped, and grow oppoſite at the 
joints on long footſtalks. The flowers come 
out in umbels from the ends of the branches; 
they are of a yellow colour, appear in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, - 


Dian- 
drous, 


Theſe are Perennials in their native countries, 


bur in England are of ſhort duration, except 
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| the ſþ 


The leaves are oval, pointed, whitiſh under- 
The flowers are produced - 
branches in panicles ; they are of a reddiſh pur- 


caule diffuſo. 
There is a variety with greeniſh 


7 


BOERHAY IA, HOGWERD. of the AMERICANS, 


| the laſt fort; which will ſometimes continue three 


or four years. | a | e ae 
7 are raiſed by 4 the ſeeds early in Culture, 
g on à hotbed. hen they are three 
inches high, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate 
pot, filled with rich, light, freſh earth; they 
are then to be plunged into a bark bed, and 
from thence are to be remeved into the Stove, 
where they will flower and perfect their ſeeds. - 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Boerbavia caule Titles, 
eres glabro. Amman calls it, Boerbavia, ſolani 
. erefla glabra. It is à native of Vera 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Boer bavia 
In the Flora Zeylanica it is termed, 
Boerbavia diffuſa ; in the Hartus Cliffort. Boer- 
havia feliis ovatis, Herman calls it, Valeria- 
nella Curaſſavica, ſemine aſpero viſcoſo. It grows 
naturally in India. | | 
The third ſpecies is titled, Boerbavia glabra 
diffuſa, floribus diandris. It grows naturally in 


cies is titled, Boerbavia 
caule ſcandente, floribus diandris. Brown calls it, 
Boerhavia ſarmentoſa. Plukenet, Solanum bac- 
ciferum Americanum fruiu corymboſo; Sloane, 
Valerianella, alſines folio, ſcandens z and Vaillant, 
Antaniſopbyllum ſcandens, alſines majoris folio. 
It grows naturally in Jamaica. 
Boerhavia is of the Claſs and Order Monandria Claſs and 
Monogynia z and the characters are, 4 * _—_ in 
1. CarLyx. There is none. agg 


2. CoROLLA is one bell-ſhaped, erect, pen- - = "oy _ 
tangular, plicated, entire petal. | e cha- 


3. STAMINA are one or two ſhott Rilaments, 1ecders. 
with a didymous, globular anthera. . 

4. Pisril run conſiſts of an oblong, an- 

lar germen, ſituated below the receptacle, a 

rt filiforme ſtyle, and a reniforme ſtigma. 

5. PexicarPium. There is none. 

6. SE&MEN. The ſeed is fingle; oblong, hex- 
angular, and obtuſe. ww 4 
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BOMBAX, SILK 


HERE are three diſtin& ſpecies of this 


genus, called, 


Species, REAL... or Silk Cotton Tree, with a prickly 
2. Pentandrous Silk Cotton Tree. 
3. Heptaphyllous Silk Cotton Tree. 

The plant Theſe trees are ſaid to grow in India to up- 


deſcribed, wards of a hundred feet high. The ſtems are 
. ſtraight, divide into numerous branches near the 
top, and, ** large, and the wood light, are 
hollowed in India for making canoes. The ſtem 

of the firſt tree is armed with ſhort, ſtrong ſpines. 

The ſtem of the ſecond has no ſpines ; and the 

third fort is alſo unguarded with theſe weapons. 

The leaves of the firſt are compoſed of five 
ſpear-ſhaped folioles, which join at their baſe, and 
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ſpread themſelves like the fingers of the hand. The 
leaves of the ſecond conſiſt of about nine long, 
narrow, ſpear-· ſnaped folioles; and thoſe of the 
third of ſeven. The flowers adorn the ends of 
the branches early in the ſpring, before the 
leaves come out; they are of a purple colour, 
and in India are ſucceeded by large, - * Hg lig- 
neous capſules, full of the ſeeds and cotton. 
Theſe are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt $,1,ure. 

be procured from the countries where they na- 
turally grow, for they do not ripen in England 
in our hotteſt ſtoves. They muſt be ſown in 
pots filled with light, freſh earth, and then be 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark ; the mould 
in the pots muſt be now and then watered, and 
in about a month the plants will come up. As 


much 


AS 


' 
; 
ö 
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| 
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Titles, 


much air as the weather will permit, to prevent 
their drawing weak, and frequent waterings muſt 
be granted them until they are three inches 
high; when they muſt be carefully ſhook out 
of the pots, and planted ſeparately in ſmall pots, 
filled with the like kind of freſh earth; they 
muſt be, then plunged afreſh into the hotbed, 


be watered, and kept ſhaded until they have 


taken root. They muſt next have more air and 
frequent waterings, and in the autumn muſt be 
taken into the warmeſt bark ſtove, where they 
muſt conſtantly reſide, ſhifting them from time 
to time into larger pots as often as they ſhall 
require it, giving them little water in winter, 
but frequent waterings and much air in hot 
weather in ſummer, | 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Bombax fleribus 


 polyanaris, foliis quinatis. In the Flora Zeylani- 


The plart 


deſcribed, 


Culture, 


ca it is termed, Aylon foliis digitatis, caule acu- 
leato. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Xylon 
caule aculeato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Goſſypium 
arboreum, caule ſpinoſo; and Sloane, Goſſypium 
arboreum maximum ſpinoſum, folio digitato, land 
ſericed griſed. It grows naturally in both the 
Indies. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Bombax flori- 
bus pentandris. In the Flora Zeylanica it is term- 
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BONTI4A, BARBADOES WILD OLIVE. 


'F HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of one 
ſpecies, called, Wild Olive of Barbadoes. 
The ſtem of this plant is woody, firm, branch- 
ing, and ten or twelve feet high. The leaves 
are oblong, narrow, ſlightly crenated on their 
edges, of a thickiſh conſiſtence, ſmooth, and 
continue green all the year. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves along the ſides 
of the branches, and are ſucceeded by large, oval 
fruit, which ſometimes ripen in England. 

This is raiſed by cuttings, or ſeeds. The cut- 
tings ſhould be planted in the ſpring, in pots 
filled with light, rich earth. They mult be then 
plunged in a bark-bed, be watered, and kept 
ſhaded until they take root. After that they 
muſt have more air, eſpecially in hot weather, 
and be frequently watered all ſummer ; and in 
the autumn mult be taken into a cool bark ſtove, 
where they ſhould conſtantly remain, giving 
them little water in winter, and frequent water- 
ings and much free air in ſummer. 

They are alſo eaſily raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown on a hotbed in the ſpring ; and 
when the plants are fit to remove, each ſhould 
have a ſeparate pot, be plunged into a bark- 
bed, and managed like the cuttings. 


ed, Bombax foliis digitatis, caule inermi. In the 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Goſſypium Javanenſe, ſali- 


America. 


pbia Polyandria ; and the characters are, 


* 


Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, lon caule incrmi. 


cis folio, and Rumphius, Eriophoros Javana. 
It is a native of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 

3. The thitd is titled, Bombax floribus polyau- 
dris, foliis ſeptenatis. It grows naturally in 


Bombax is of the Claſs and Order Monadet. 0 
laſs 2nd 


Or 1 1 
1. CatLyx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, oy ring 


permanent perianthium, cut at the top into five dean 
erect ſegments. 2 
2. CorouLa is divided into five oval, concave des 
ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five or more awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments the length of the calyx, and joined to- 
gether at their baſe, having oblong, incurved, 
incumbent antheræ. | 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
a capitated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a large, turbinated, ob. 
long, ligneous capſule, formed of five valves, 
and containing five cells. 

6. SEMINA, The feeds are many, roundiſh, 
and wrapped up in the cotton. 
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This ſpecies is cultivated in Barbadoes for 
making of hedges, where they form a very 
cloſe, thick, and beautiful hedge. b; 

This mw the only ſpecies of the genus, it 
is named ſimply, Bontia. Plumier calls it, Ties. 
Bontia arboreſcens, thymele@ facie ; Dillenius, 
Bontia laureolæ facie ; and Plukenet, Olea Hlveſ. 
tris Barbadenſis, folio anguſto pingui leviter cre- 
nato. It grows naturally in America, 

Bontia is of the Claſs and Order Didynamia Cilag 
Angioſpermia; and the characters are, and Order 

1. CaLYX is a ſmall, erect, obtuſe- pointed, in dhe 
permanent perianthium. 1 

2. CoroLLa is one ringent petal. The tube he cha. 
is cylindrical, and long; the limb gaping, een. 
The upper lip is erect, and emarginated. The 
lower lip is the ſize of the upper lip, revoluted, 
and cut into three ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are four awl ſhaped filaments 
inclining to the upper lip, of which two are 
longer than the others, having ſimple antherz. 

4. PisriI Lu confiſts of an oval germen, a 
ſimple ſtyie the length of the ſtamina, and a 
bifid, obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a large, oval drupe. 

1 SEMEN is an oval nut, containing one 

cell. 
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Ht Nees of this genus are, | 
4 1. The Common Pine App er our 
Stoves. 
2. The Wild Pine Apple called Pingiit. 
3. The Wild Pine Apple called Natal. 
. The Lingulated Bromelia. 


5: The Pyramidal Bromelia. 


* 


. The Common Pine Apple of our r | 
truit, full of ſmooth, cylindrical ſeeds.” / 


3 of ſeveral varieties, which have all been 
actidentally obtained from ſowing the ſeeds ; and 
Verte 'we' to'be induſtrious in propagating this 
plant, it is paſt a probability, that new and 


Fil more valuable ſorts might be introduced | 


into our gardens. 
The plant is a very ſtrong, robuſt Pecenital 


2 The root is thick, and ſends forth many fibres 


deſcribed. 


from the ſides of the bottom. The leaves are 


Jong, and ſharp- pointed; they are more or lels 
pric ly, and for the moſt part of a bluenſh tinge. 
The ſtalk is robuſt, round, and thick; it riſes from 
the centef of the leaves; 1s of a pale geen colour, 
and is uſually garniſhed with a few Imall leaves: 
At the top of it ſtands an oval, roundiſh, or 
pyramidal ſubſtance, compoſed of many cluſter- 
tubercles, which ſupport the flowers, and has 
a crown of cluſtered leaves on its head. The 
flowers are of a blueiſh-purple' colour, and 
grow ſingly on each tubercle : Each flower has a 


{mal!, three-cornered cup, cut at the wp into 
three oval ſegments. The petals of the flowers 
are three, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and larger 


than the ſegments of the cup; among theſe is a 
nectarium of three parts: The flaments are ſix 
in number, ſhort, have yellow agtheræ, and the 
ſtyle is ſingle. As the flowers fade, the fruit ſwells, 
and advances towards perfection; and will, not 
fail to give you ſtrong proofs of its being ſo, by 
the heightened fragrance it yields. 


Wild 2. Wild Pine Apple, or Pinguiy. This is — 
pie To robuſt a plant as the former. The leaves a 
apple, or long, prickly, and ſharp- pointed. In the centet 
cabed. Of of thee rifes the ſtalk, which is upr right, 'and 
* vſvally terminated by a cluſter of fruit, of an 
acid Havour. The juice is ſornexitnes, uſed to 
mix in punch in the room of lemon; the plant 
is otherwiſe of little value, and is preſerved, in 
aur gardens only as a curioſit j. 
Wila ns 0 Wild Pine Apple, or Karatas. The leaves 1 
Pie = thts plant are ver long. narrow, and ftrong- 
Apple, or ly. armed with very, ſharp; crooked thorns, whi 
3 4, Ek h hold of every thing that comes near them. 
There is hardly any ftalk, and the fruit is 8 
the leaves, near the ground.“ PF he” flowers 4 
produced, in clofters!”” 
Lingu- 3. Lingulated Bromelia. TE leayes of bY 
lated, ecies are narrow at their baſe, and widen" gti 
s at e to the top; where they” are hrqadeſt; their 
edges are ſharp ſerrated, they w rect, and 
their colour is, a deep- reen. From the center of 
che fe the fo w- Itallæ ri 8, inf wad oy © into fevera]} 
branches near the tap. . The flowers are N oh 
from the fides of theſe branches in {pikes,” 
ing aternately'; Under each'fftke there is an 7 OL 
tire leaf, that is larger than it; the flowers on the 
ſpikes fir very cloſe, and are ſucceeded by 
end an oval. pointed fruit, which contains the ſeeds. 
Pyramical 5. Pyramidal Bremetia. The leaves of this plant 
was mich reſemble thoſe of ſome of the Aloes. The 
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| edges of ſuch as inkinediately: ariſe" fm the root 
are indented, and armed with ſtrong, black 
- thorns ; but thoſe on the branches are entire. 


The talk will gro to about a yard high, and 


the leaves are placed alternately at the joints. 
The flowers 1 from the upper parts of che 
ſtalks in kind of looſe"; pill abe are of a 
greeniſh | colour, and 2 ſucceeded by "Oval 

The firſt ſort Is that delicious fruit of ode Culture. 
Stoves called The Pine Applè; and an ample 
account of its culture, in the front of the frult 
that is brought to our table, is there given. 
The other farts, like that, are to be raiſed from 
ſuckers, which ſhould be potted; planged'up to 
the rims in the bark-bed, and treated nearly la 
| the ſame manner, though they need not 
| ſhifted from Stove” to Stove, like the Pine Ap- 
| 2 For a few plants only of each of theſt 

inds are to be raiſcd in one Stove alone; there- 
fore, they may be trained from the firſt plantin 
of the ſuckers until the time of flowering : 
And if we obſerve the management of the Pine 
Apple in the culture of theſe, we ſhall be Party 
ſure of ſucceeding.” 

They are alſo raĩſed by Se ; and as this me. 
thod may be probably practiſed by ſome curious 
perſons, who may be deſirous of obtaining freſh 
| forts of Pine Apples, I ſhall give the manage - 
ment of raiſing that fruit from ſeeds, and to 
which method of practice the raiſing all the 

other ſpecies of this genus may be brought. 

The ſeeds muſt be procured from South Ame- 


PER 
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rica, or frqm ſuch hot parts of the world where 


Þ 


5 grow naturally, and ripen their ſeeds 
re 

A hoof fat earth ſhould be provided for their 
reception, and they ſhould be ſown in pots filled 
with this rich mould, and covered a quarter. o 
an inch deep. The pots ſhould be 1 9 . 
plunged up to the 5 in the batk bed, ang 
next day ſhould have a mgderate'(prinklir f 
water: This kind of watering ſhou 4 be 2 

ed the mould in the bf a week”; an 


after the plants come d y muſt h ve it id 
the fame qiſfance of time, Bn 711 the Jar ep 


tities. e ſummer Advances, the 
1 beer ann mats /in tlie hea of 1 te 
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by the addition of new bark. At this time give 
them a very ſmall ſprinkling with water; then ler 
them have it again in a larger quantity, the 
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$26 
third day frotn the time of planting. From this | Hortus Upſal. it is called, Bromelia foliis ſpinofts 
time let them be watered twice a week all ſum- | oblique recurvis, eee diſpermis racemofis. 
mer, have plenty of freſh air, and ih the autumn | Plumier calls it; Karatas follis altiſſimis ang uſtiſſi- 
be ſet up to the rims in the bark-bed | mis & aculeatis, It grows naturally in America. 
in the large Stove, Their management 4. Lingulated Bromelia; This ſpecies is titled, 
afterwards is the ſame as the plants raiſed | Bromelia Poli ſerrato-ſpinoſis obtuſis, ſpicis alternis. 
from the crowns and ſuckers of the Pine Apple. | Plumier calls it, Bromelia ramoſa & racemoſa, 
Titles, 1. The Common Pine Apple of our Stoves | foliis arundinaccis ſerratiss It is à native of 
is titled, Bromelia foliis ciliato-ſpinoſis mucronatis, America. 5 ; 
ſpicd comoſd. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 5. Pyramidal Bromelia, This ſpecies is titled, 
Bromelia foliis ſpinaſis, frutlibus connatis caulem Bromelia folits radicalibus dentato- Hing caulinis 
cingentibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Carduus | integerrimis. Plumier calls it, Bromelia pyrami- 
Brafilianus, foliis aloes ; Acoſta, ananas; Comme- | data, aculeis nigris. It grows naturally in Ame- 
line, Anana Acoſts ; and Rhumphius, Anaſſa. rica. | 
The varieties of this ſpecies have been taken for Bromelia is of the Claſs and Order Herandria Cut 
diſtinct ſpecies, and titled accordingly by former | Monogynia; and the characters are, — 
Botaniſts: One is called, Ananas aculeatus, fruc- i. Cal xx is a ſmall, three-cornered, perma- the Lig. 
tu ovato, carne albidd ; another, Anana aculeatus, nent perianthium, cut into three oval ſeg. den 
frutftu pyramidato : carne aured; another, Ananas ments. | | "gr 
aculeatus, fruttu conico: carne aured; another, 2. CoROLLa is three narrow, ſpear ſhaped, der. 
Ananas lucid? viridens, folio vix ſerrato; and | erect petals, which are larger then the calyx, 
another, Ananas non aculeatus pitta difius. It | each petal having at the bale a nectarium with 
grows naturally in Surinam, New Spain, and in | Convergent points. 
Africa. | 3. SrauixA are ſix awl-ſhaped filaments, 
2. Wild Pine Apple, called Pinguin. This | which are inſerted into the receptacle, and are 
plant is titled, Bromelia foliis ciliato-ſpinoſis mucro- | ſhorter than the corolla, having erect, ſagittated 
natis, racemo terminali, tn the Hortus Cliffort. | anther. | 
it is termed, Bromelia foliis aculeatis, racemo laxo- 4. Pisril run conſiſts of a germen ſitvated 
terminali. Plukenet calls it, Ananas Americana below the receptacle, a ſimple filiforme ſtyle 
veſtris altera minor; and Dillenius, Pinguin. the length of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe, trifid 
t grows naturally in Jamaica and Barbadoes. ſtigma. 
3. Wild Pine Apple called Karatas. This 5. Pericareium is a large, roundiſh, um- 
plant is titled, Bromelia acaulis, floribus aggregatis | bilicated berry. 
ſeffilibus ſubradicalibus. In the former edition of 6. SeMINa. The ſeeds are numerous, incum- 
the Species Plantarum it is termed, Bromelia foliis | bent, oblong, and obtuſe. 
ciliato-ſpinofis mucronatis, paniculd diffuſa, In the | 
CZQDDDDDDDDDDDRND PD D2DIODD DRC D aIDAaNDAONDDDID? 
. XXXIV. n 
V 
188 is only one ſpecies of this genus | kept ſhaded, they will readily grow, and may be 
yet known, called Brunsfel/ia. managed afterwards like the ſeedling plants. 
The plant The ſtem is woody, rough, branching, and There being no other ſpecies belonging to 
Teferibed. eight or ten feet high. The leaves are oblong, | this genus, it is named ſimply, Brunsfelfia. Titles. 
obtuſe, entire, and grow on footſtalks. The | Plumier calls it, Brunsfel/ia flore albo, fruttu 
flowers are produced, three or four together, from | croceo molli. It grows naturally in America. 
the ends of the branches; they are large, of Brunsfelſia is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Clas 
a white colour, and are ſucceeded by round, | Monogynia ; and the characters are, and Order 
ſoft berries, which are of a faffron colour when 1. CaLyx is a ſmall, monophyllous, bell- 3 
ripe. .- | ſhaped, permanent perianthium, divided at the Syſtem, 
This is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the | top into five obtuſe ſegments. The cha- 


Culture, 


ſpring, in pots filled with light, rich earth, and 
lunging them into a hotbed of tanner's bark. 
hen the plants are about three or four inches 


high, they muſt be ſet ſeparately in pots, be 


again plunged into the hotbed, and watered and 
kept ſhaded until they have taken root. The 
mult afterwards be removed into a good bar 
Stove, where they muſt conſtantly remain, af- 


fording them the tendereſt treatment in winters, 


but allowing them much air and frequent water- 


ings in ſummer. | 

t is alſo encreaſed by cuttings. Theſe muſt 
be fet in in the ſpring, and plunged into a 
bark z and if they are duly watered and 


2. COROLLA is one funnel-ſhaped petal. The raden. 
tube is very long. The limb is plane, and cut 
into five obtuſe ſegments. 

3- STAMINA are five filaments the length of 
the tube into which they are inſerted, having 
n fm; 2pue | 

4. PisT1LLuUM conſiſts of a ſmall roundiſh 
germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the tube, 
and a thickiſh ſtigma. 

5. PzRICARPLUM is a globular berry, contain- 
ing one cell, | 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, 
roundiſh, and placed cloſe to the ſkin of the 


] berry. 


CHAP. 


ol 
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ANT s. 


Species. 


The plant | 


deſctibed. 


Culture, 


1 4 LA. J. 


it A F. 
De 


NE ſpecies alone at Preſerit compoſes this | 


genus, called Bucida. 

The ſtalk is woody, and divides into many 
ſlender, flexuoſe branches, which require ſupport. 
The leaves are roundiſh, but broadeſt at the top, 
and grow in cluſters. The flowers come out in 
numerous ſpikes at the ends of the branches ; 
they are ſucceeded by dry, oval berries, each con- 
taining one ſeed. 


This is propagated by ſeeds, which may be 


eaſily procured from Jamaica, where the plant 


rows naturally, They muſt be ſown in pots 
lled with good garden mould in the ſpring, 
and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. 
When the plants are three or four inches high, 
they muſt be planted ſeparately in pots, be 
again plunged into the horbed, where the uſual 
care of watering and ſhading muſt be allowed 
them at firſt; and afterwards muſt have plenty 
of air allowed them by degrees, as the ſeaſon 
will permit. In the autumn they muſt be taken 
into a good bark Stove, where they muſt con- 
ſtantly remain, with the care and management of 
tender plants. 


There being no other ſpecies belonging to 


— 


this genus, it is riamed imply, Bucida. Brown Titles 


calls it, Buceras ramulis flexuofis tenuioribus, foliis 
obovatis confertis, ſpicis plurimis terminalibus z arid 
Sloane, Mangle julifera, foliis ſubrotundis verſus 
ſummitatem latiſſimis confertim naſcentibus, cortice 
ad coria denſanda utili, It gtows naturally in 
Jamaica. 


Bucida is of the Claſs and Order Decandria Clas 221 
Monogynia; ahd the characters are, _— 


1. Cairyx is a monophyllous, 
men, and obſoletely indented in 


the brim. 

2. CokolLA. There is none. N 

3. STAMINA are ten capillary filiments in- 
ſerted into the baſe of the calyx, and longer 
than the calyx, having heartſhaped, erect an- 
there, | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen 
ſituated below the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a dry, oval berry, crown- 
ed by the calyx, and containing one cell. 


6. SgeMen. The ſeed is one, and oval. 


F A PSILSSSSATELSS SSIS DISSIIINITHIS 2 IN 


C H A P. 


XL. 


5 N D L ph 


TS E R E are two diſtinct ſpecies of this ge- 
Species. 


American 


nus, called, 

1. American Baddlej a. 

2. Occidental Buddleja. 

I. American Badaleja. The ſtem is woody, 
ſends out branches oppoſite to each orher near 
the top, grows to be ten or twelve feet high, 
and is covered with a whitiſh bark. The leaves 
are oval, downy on their under-ſide, and grow 
oppoſite to each other on the branches. The 
flowers are produced in ſpikes from the ends of 
the branches, are of a yellow colour, and ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong capſules containing the ſeeds, 


which do not ripen in England. 
and 2. Occidental Buddleja. The ſtem is woody, 
Occiden. fifteen or ſixteen feet high, and ſends out many 
tal flender branches, that are covered with a ruſſet, 
328 hairy bark. The leaves are long, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, entire, a little downy on their under- 
ſide, and grow oppoſite to each other at the 
Joints. The flowers are produced, in looſe, 
whorled ſpikes, from the ends of the branches, 
are of a white colour, and appear in the ſum- 
mer; but the ſeeds do not ripen in England. 
Culture, Theſe plants are propagated from To ſeeds, 


which muſt be procured from the places where 


they naturally grow, preſerving them in their | # 


capſules until their arrival. They muſt be ſown 
in pots filled with the lighteſt and richeſt earth, 
and be ſcarcely covered with the mould; for 


being extremely ſmall, and liable ro be buried, | 


all hopes of a riſing crop will be deſtroyed. The 
leeds being ſown, the pots muſt be plunged up 
to the rims in a bark-bed, and the plants have a 


| 


ſprinkling of water evety other morning; but 
let ir be performed very lightly, leſt you diſlodge 
the ſeeds from their reſpective ſtations. In about 
{ix weeks the plants will appear; and when they 
are fit to remove, each muſt be ſet in a ſeparate 
pot, plunging them up to the rims in the bed, 
as before, and watering and ſhading them until 
they have taken root. When this is effected, they 
ſhould have more air and frequent waterings, 
eſpecially in hot weather, 'and early in the au- 
tumn be removed into a very warm bark ſtove ; 
where they muſt conſtantly remain, giving them 
little water in winter, but frequent waterings 
and much free air in ſummer, They muſt from 
time to time be ſhifted into larger pots, as often 
as they ſhall require itz and about the fourth year 
from ſeeds they will exhibit their bloom, and af- 
terwards continue to flower annually ; but the 
ſeeds do not ripen in England. 


ovatis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is named ſim- 
ply, Buddlęja. Brown calls it, Buddleja afſurgens 
incana, foliis majoribus, ſpicis aſſurgentibus; and 


Sloane, Verbaſci foliv minore arbor, floribus ſpicatis 


luteis, ſeminibus fingalis oblongis in fingulis vaſculis 
ccis, It grows naturally by rhe ſides of running 
waters in Jamaica and many of the American 
Iſlands. 5 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Buddleja foliis 
lancevlatis, In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, 
Buddleja foliis lanceolatis acuminatis integerrimis 
oppoſitis, ſpicis interruptis. Plukenet calls it, 


| Ophioxylon Americanum, foliis oblongis mucronatis 
leviter 


5 E bell-ſhaped, ran 
permanent perianthium, placed _ the ger- Syſtem. 
v 


e parts on be cha- 


acters. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Buddleja foliis Ties. 
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leviter ſerratis bardane inflar ſubtus lanuginofis. | 3. STAMINA are four very ſhort filaments' 


It grows naturally in America, 


Claſs Budd'zja is of the Claſs and Order Tetrandria 
race Monogynia ; and the characters are, | 

Linnzan 1. CALYX is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, 
Syſtem, divided into four acute, ercct ſegments. 

The cha- 2. CoROLLA is one bell-ſhaped, erect petal, 
racers. three times as large as the calyx, and cut into 


four. oval, ſtraight, acute ſegments. 


placed at the diviſions of the corolla, having 
very ſhort, ſimple antherz. 

4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
ſimple ſtyle half the length of the corolla, and 
an obtule ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM 1s an oval, oblong, biſul- 
cated capſule, containing two. cells 

6. SEMINA, The feeds are numerous, and 


| very ſmall. 


Fl 


FCC 


1 


. 


e een 


T* I'S genus comprehends a ſpecies which 

| is well known in our ſtoves by the name 
of Jamaica Birch-tree. | 

The Fai The trunk is large, and covered with'a looſe 

deſ:ribeg, brown bark, which falls off in pieces, like that 
of our Common Birch-tree. It grows upwards 
of thirty feet high, and divides into many 
branches near the top. The leaves are pinnated, 
being compoſed of five or ſix pair of ſmooth, 
heart-ſhaped, oval folioles, which are terminated 
with an odd one, The flowers come out from 
the ends of the branches in long bunches ; they 
are of a pale yellow colour, and are ſucceeded 
by oval, triangular, yellowiſh fruit, about the 
ſize of a pea. 

- This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 

alture. in pots filled with light earth, and plunging them 

in a good hotbed of tanner's- bark. When the plants 
are four or five inches high, each ſhould be ſet 
in a ſeparate pot, and plunged up to the rims in 
a freſh hotbed. In this ſituation they muſt be 
ſhaded and watered until they have taken root. 
Afterwards, during the ſummer, they ſhould have 
plenty of air in warm weather, and frequent 
waterings; and in the autumn they ſhould be 
removed into the warmeſt ſtove, plunging the 
pots up to their rims, in the barx-bed. Here 
they ſhould conſtantly remain, giving them but 
little water in winter, and much air in hot weather 


. — 


er. 


* 


der ee N DER this genus are arranged, | 
PO} I. Melon Thitiles. ; LY 
II. Torch Thiſtles. Nn e EIS | 

III. Cochineal Fig. \ oY 

IV. Indian Fig. 1 1 

V. Great Indian Fig. 2 

VI. Indian Fig of Curaſſao. | | 

VII. Sword-leaved Indian Fig. x 4 
VIII. Pereſtia, American Gooleberry, or Blad 
Apple. cl AR 


8 I. Melon Thiſtles. | 
Of theſe there are two diſtinct ſpecies, called, 
1. Hedge-Hog Melon Thiſtle, N 

2. Mamillary Melon Thiſtle. | 


|| downy matter, forming a tu 


& 


in ſummer; obſerving to ſhifr them from time 
to time, as they encreaſe in ſize, into larger pots. 
This ſpecies, of which there ſeems to be no 
other of the genus, is named Burſera. In the 
former edition of the Species Plantarum it is titled, 
Piſtacia foliis pinnatis deciduis, foliolis ovatis, 
Brown calls it, Terebinthus foliis cordato-ovatis 
pinnatis, cortice lævi rufeſcente, floribus maſculis 
ſpicatis; and Sloane, Terebinthus major, betulæ 
cortice, fruftu triangulari. It grows naturally in 
Jamaica, and other hot parts of America. 


Titles, 


Burſera is of the Claſs and Order Hexandria Cg 
Monog yma ; and the characters are, and Order 
1. CaLyx is a ſmall perianthium, compoſed in the 
of three roundiſh, concave, ſpreading, deciduous — 
leaves. : « 7" hs hs 
2. CoRoLLA is three oval, plane, ſharp-point- adden, 

ed, ſpreading petals. 

3. STAMINA are fix awl-ſhaped, erect filaments 
the length of the calyx, having oblong, erect an- 
there. 4 =o 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen the 
length of the ſtamina, and a very * ſtyle, 
with a capitated ſtigma. e | 

5. -PER1CARPIUM is an oval, triangular, ſuc- 
culent capſule of one cell. by : 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is, ſingle, baccated, 
compreſſed, and nearly caudated. * 


| 
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1957. Hedge-Hog Melon Thiſtle is a plant in the Hedge 


ſhape of a Melon; Its figure is nearly round, but jiog 
inclining to oblong, and its height about a foot vMeion 
or more 3 its inſide is fleſhy, ſoft, and full of juice; TY F 
its ſurface poſſeſſes fourteen, high, longitudinal 4. 
ridges, each of which is beſet with about nine 
tubercles, from every one of, which about, ten 
very ſharp, thorns, about an inch in length, 
ariſe. The top of the plant is poſſeſſed of a fine 

| f of about four 
inches diameter, among which {till longer ſpines, 
and the flowers, are produced. I here are many 
varieties of this ſpecies, differing in ſize of the 


4. plant, length and colour of the thorns, ſize of 
the tuft or cap, and the diſpoſition of the flowers. 
The ſtanding characteriſtic of this ſpecies is, that 

| 5 8 its 
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Culture. 
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irs figure is nearly round, 


ſome varieties are ſpit 
ouſly, contorted, &c. LY 

2. Mamillary Melon Thiſtle. | This 
alſo ſhaped like a Melon, tho? its figure is uſually. 
more o » and flatted at top. Its height is 


bed. ahout eight or ten inches; its inſide tender, 


fleſhy, and of an acrid taſte; and the ſurface is 
covered with oval, ſmooth tubercles, which are 
armed with gloſſy, brown-coloured thorns, diſ- 


ſed in a radiated manner at the crown of each 


bercles, and are of a white colour ; they appear 
in. July and Auguſt, are ſucceeded by oblong 
crimſon fruit, full of a purple juice of an agree- 
able acid flavour, which will be ripe in the 
winter. FR TY L 
Theſe wonderful plants grow from the ſides 
or crevices of the rocks in the warmeſt parts of 
America, and flouriſh beſt where there ſeems to 
be the leaſt earth for their ſupport.  _—.:; 
They are. raiſed in England. by ſowing the 
ſeeds in pots filled with light, ſandy earth. The 
ts mult be plunged up to the rims in the 
ark-bed, and the plants will ſoon come up. 
When they are fit to remove, each ſhould be ſer 
in a ſmall ſeparate pot; they ſhould then be 
plunged up to the rims in the bark-bed, as be- 
ore, and in the hot weather muſt have much 
air. In the autumn they muſt be taken into the 
Stove, be removed from time to time into larger 
ts, as they encreaſe in ſize, and be managed 
bike other tender plants. Plants will alſo riſe 
about the old ones, which may be taken up, 
potted, and managed as the others. 
The Mamillary Melon Thiſtle is the moſt 


hardy ſpecies, but all of them do beſt in the 


Torch 
Thiſtles. 


warmeſt ſtove. No particular compoſt is neceſ- 
ſary for theſe plants, if a ſandy earth can be pro- 
cured from a barren heath, or the foot of ſome 
recipice or rock: For want of this three barrows 
full of drift - ſand to one of common mould, will 
form a proper ſoil, in which they will grow very 
well. The larger ſorts are frequently brought 
from America; and when they ſucceed, a goodly 
ſhow of them is ſoon obtained. A ſufficient 
quantity of tubs having holes bored at the bot- 
tom muſt be in readineſs for their reception. 
ſplinters of the rocks muſt be firſt placed, 
the tubs filled with the natural mould of 
the place, and the plants taken up with the 
greateſt care, and planted in thoſe tubs as cloſe 
rogether as may be, During the voyage they 
muſt have no water, the ſpray muſt be guarded 
ainſt, and they ſhould have open air at favour- 
able times. On their arrival they muſt be planted 
in pots filled with as ſimilar an earth as can be 
procured, and then plunged up to the rims in a 
bark-bed ; where they may remain until 


the autumn, and then be removed into the ſtove. 


Theſe plants are very tender, ſhould have no 
water in winter, nor be expoſed to the full air in 
the ſummer. Their ſtation in winter is beſt on 
the flues, and not in the bark-bed ; and tho? they 
will often then loſe their colour and look un- 


healthy, yet by plunging them up to the rims - 


in the ſummer ſeaſon, they will regain their ver- 
dure, will grow, encreaſe in ſize, and aſſume 
that healthy and ſingular appearance which Na- 
ture deſigned them to poll. | 


II. Torch Thiſtles. 
Torch Thiſtles are divided into two claſſes ; 
1. Upright Torch Thiſtle. 
2. Creeping Torch Thiſtle. 
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and its ſurface raiſed 
into about fourteen longitudinal ridges, which in 
irally twiſted, in others vari- 


plant is: | 


| 


, Upright, Torch Thiſtle,/. The diſtin& ſpe- \ .. 
3. Septangu 


tubercle. The flowers come out among the tu- 


other. The flowers come out from the ſides of : 


— 


a 


cies of this claſs are, Pen 28g 2220 K 
1. The Common Great Torch T hiflle of Su- Speciet. 


nam. TH i t6v0'gs ae 
2. The Smaller Quadrangular Torch Thiſtle... 
lar Torch Thiſtle. Ne 
4. Pentangular Torch Thiſtle. 
5. Octangular Torch Thiſtle. 


6. Downy Torch Thiſtle of Curaſſao. 2 
7. Peruvian Torch Thiſtle. 


R 


1. Common Great Torch Thiſtle of Surinam. Common 
This plant conſiſts of a ſingle, hexangular ſtem, Great, 
body, or column, five or ſix inches in diameter, 
and thirty or forty feet in height. The angles, 
or ridges, raiſed on the ſurface, are at a conſtr 
derable diſtance from each other, and uſually ſix 


in number; tho' they are frequently more at the 


upper part of the. plant, and ſometimes fewer 
near the baſe, Theſe ridges are armed with 


| ſharp ſpines, which come out in radiated cluſ- 


ters along the ribs, at certain diſtances from each 


the ſtems at the ribs, on thick, ſcaly, round, 
channelled, hairy footſtalks. The petals are 

white; and the cups, which are very prickly, are 

green, ſtriped with purple ; they are as large as a 

Roſe, and open chiefly in evenings z their ſeaſon 

of blowing 1s canes + in July or Auguſt, but 

wy are very rarely ſucceeded by fruit in Eng- 

and. 


2. Smaller Quadrangular Torch Thiſtle. The Smaller 
ſtem of this plant is upright, ſends forth many Wdran- 
ſide-branches, and grows only to five or ſix feet &“ 
high. The ribs or angles are only four in num- 
ber, are compreſſed, and ſtand at a conſiderable 
diſtance from each other. 

3- Septangular Torch Thiſtle. The figure of Septan- 
this ſpecies is oblong, its poſition upright, and Svlar, 
the angles or ribs are uſually ſeven in number. 

It is armed with ſharp ſpines along the ribs, and 
flowers about the time of the firſt ſort. 

4. Pentangular Torch Thiſtle, This plant riſes Pentan- 
with an upright column to fifteen or twenty feet golar, 
high. It is articulated, the joints being placed 
at a conſiderable diſtance from each other; and 
the number of angles is about five, tho' in ſome 


- varieties more are found ; in others hardly four 


nea the baſe of the plant. 

5. Octangular Torch Thiſtle. The ſtem is — 
rather ſlender, but upright; the angles obtuſe, 
and eight or nine in number; and the ſpines are in 
cluſters, which are placed at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from each other, The flowers come out 
from the angles; they are of a greeniſh colour, 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by fruit, which 
ſometimes ripens in England. The fruit is large, 
of a yellow colour on the outſide, but white 
within ; it is tull of pulp, and contains a great 
number of black ſeeds. : 

6. Downy Torch Thiſtle of Curaſſao. The D-wny, 
ſtem of this plant is upright, thick, and fifteen 
or twenty feet high. The angles are about nine 
in number, obtuſe, and the channels not deep 
they are poſſeſſed of ſhort ſpines, and a long yel- 
low-colour'd downy matter. They flower in 
June and July, and in their native countries are 
ſucceeded by large, red-coloured, ſmooth fruit, of 
an agreeable acid flavour. RINY 

7. Peruvian Torch Thiſtle. The ſtem is erect, 2d 
and twenty or thirty feet high; the angles are _ 
about eight in number, eas, and the channels Tide 
not deep. They are armed with ſpines, produce deſcribed, 
their flowers in July, and afford a middling- 
ſized, red-coloured, ſmooth fruit, of an agreeable 
flavour, 8 . : 


6 T 8. Royen's 


ä — 


are ſucceeded by a middle: ſized fruit, which to 
many is very agreeable. e 7 


| 2. Creeping Torch Thiſtles. | 
The diſtinct ſpeeies of theſe Creeping forts 


ws „ 


are, 


and 
Purple - 
flowered 
Climbing 
Torch 
Thiſtle 
deſcribed. 


Variety. 


Triangu- 
lar 
Climbing 
Torch 
Thiſtle 
deſcribed. 


E olture, 


1. Grand-flowered Climbing Torch Thiſtle. 
2. Purple-flowered- Climbing Torch Thiſtle. 

3. Triangular Chmbing Torch Thiſtle. 

1. Grand-flowered' Climbing Torch Thiſtle. 
The ſtalks are climbing, jointed, poſſeſſed of 
five or more angles, and ſtrike root at the joints. 
The flowers are the grandeſt and moſt 'Beautiful 
of all the kinds: The petals are of a pure white 
colour; the infide of the calyx is of a bright 
yellow, and the outſide of a dark brown colour. 
They are eight or' ten inches in diameter, and 
when in blow have a moſt ſplendid and enchant- 
ing appearance. They are alſo poſſeſſed of a 
moſt agreeable odour, with which they perfume 
the whole houſe : They open in evenings, but 
are ſo very fugacious, that they fade, hang 
drooping, and loſe their luſtre before morning; 
but others will ſucceed them the next night, 
They appear in July and Auguſt, but are not 
followed by fruit in * — 

2. Purple- flowered Climbing Torch Thiſtle, 
The ſtalks are ſlender, trailing, poſſeſſed of nu- 
merous prickles, and their angles are ten in 
number. The flowers are of an elegant purple 
colour, and continue longer before they fade 
than moſt of the other ſorts; they appear in July 
and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by fruit, which 
rarely ripens in England. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with pink- 
coloured pelals. 

3. Triangular Climbing Torch Thiſtle. The 
ſtalks of this ſpecies are ſlender, jointed, trian- 
gular, very prickly, ſtrike root at the Joints, and 
extend themſelves to a conſiderable diſtance. 
The flowers are large, and of exquiſite beauty ; 


and the fruit which ſucceeds them is nearly round, 


large, and of a delicate flavour, 

Theſe are the diſtin ſpecies of the Upright 
and Trailing Torch Thiſtles, and of which there 
are many „ = ha x . 

They are all propagat anting the cut- 
clogs. Tholk mould 5 nas of *, June or 
July, and laid in a dry, airy place for about a 
fortnight, that the parts may heal before they are 
planted, to prevent their rotting. When they 
are planted, they muſt be plunged into a bark- 
bed, to cauſe them to ſtrike root more readily, 
and water muſt not be given them oftener than 
once in four or five days. When they are in a 
growing ſtate, and the weather is hot, plenty of air 
muſt be afforded them; and they may remain in 
this bed until the autumn, and be then removed 
into the Stove. 

The Common Great Torch Thiſtle of Suri- 
nam is moderately hardy, and will do very well 
in a Green-houſe, but thrives beſt in a 
moderate Stove. All the other ſorts require a 

ood Stove, but wry im in freſh air: They 
uld therefore be fo fituated in the houſe, that 

a ſufficient quantity of freſh air may be granted 
them without taking them out; for although 
they will live if ſet abroad in hot weather in 
ſummer, yet they are liable ro imbibe too great 
a quantity of moiſture, which occaſions them to 


— 
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largeſt-flowering forts, which are 


fore be procured with the utmoſt facility, in an 
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rot; neither will they be fo" prolifick of hes: os 


as if kept in the Stove,. Let them therefore 
„giving them much air, and 
now and then a ſlight watering in hot weather in 
ſuminer ; bur let them have no water in win- 
ters. TW" Hel . o7 eli: -; 
The Trailing forts may be trained up to the 
walls, the ſides of the windows, ciel ef | 
different parts of the houſe, where they Wiſl have 
a very ſingular and ſtriking effect, eſpetially the 
enchantingly 
beautiful when in blow. © © antingly 
The cuttings of all the ſorts will keep man. 
months, if neceſſary, after they in ad 
off, before they are planted :' They may there. 
quantity, from the Weſt Indies z when they need 
only be taken off, laid three or four days. for the 
parts to heal, and then be packed up with d 


| ſtraw in boxes, to keep them ſeparate from e 
other: And theſe, if planred bn as th cc 


rive, and — as the preceding curiings 
will grow, and ſoon become good plants. ut 
this is in a manner needleſs, unleſs ſome new 
variety is to be introduced from theſe countries; 
for they multiply fo faſt in England, that 
when a- cutting is taken off, freſh ſhoots will 
ariſe from the angles, which, when they are abour 
eight or ten inches Jong, will be proper cuttings 
to form freſh plants. PT CIP T 

Thus may theſe kinds be increaſed without 
end; and as they are now pretty common in our 
Stoves, the procuring cuttings 'from the Weſt. 
Indies is in a manner needleſs, unleſs ſome freſh 
ſpecies or ſingular varieties are there diſcovered, 
which may increaſe the number of our ſorts and 
the value of our collection. 

III. Cochineal Fig. The articuli are of an Cochicesl 


| oval figure, oblong, ſmooth, compreſſed, and 


poſſeſſed of few or no ſpines, and thoſe very ſoft 

and inoffenſive. The plant divides into a num- 

ber of theſe, is firm, of a good green colour, 

nearly erect, and grows to be eight or ten feet 

high. The flowers come out from the ſurfac: of 

the articulations, fitting on the embryo fruit 

they are ſmall, of a purple colour, appear in 
September and October, and in Jamaica are ſuc- 
ceeded by large, ſucculent fruit, full of a blood- 

red juice, on which the Cochineal inſects feed. 

The fruit rarely comes to perfection in England. 

IV. Indian Fig. This is compoſed of many 14138 
joints or branches, in the manner of the Common *' 
Indian Fig of our Green-houſes ; but the arti- 
culations or branches are more ere& ; their fi- 
gure is oblong, ſometimes inclining to an oval ; 
they are compreſſed, and armed with radiated cluſ- 
ters of briſtly ſpines. The flowers are produced 
from the edges of the branches, fitting on the 
embryo fruit; they are of a yellow colour, ap- 
pear in July and Auguſt, ind are ſucceeded by 
a large, ee prickly fruit, whic 
in Jamaica affords food for a wild ſort of Cochi- 


neal inſects, called Sylveſters. 


V. Great Indian Fig, or Prickly Pear. This —4 
plant is compoſed of a multitude of large arti- Indian 
culations, and grows to be twelve or fifteen feet Fig 
high. The articuli, joints or branches, are de cried, 
of an oval, oblong figure, and armed with nu- 
merous cluſters of long, awl-ſhaped, yellowiſh- 
coloured ſpines. The flowers are large, and of 
a bright yellow colour; and the fruit is a large, 
oblong, umbilicated berry, full of juice. 

VI. Indian Fig of Curaſſao. This is a low . 
Fig, formed of many cylindrical, ſwelling, and Cs 
compreſſed branches or articulations, which qeſcribed. 


ſpread every way, often lie on the ground, and, 


falling 
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Title. 


falling off. ſtrike root and become freſh plants 
The Dennchen or joints are /tloſely beſet wich 
whitiſh ſpines, and being cylindrical, bellied, | 


and compreſſed, aſſume the » appearance of a | © 


pineuſhion ſer with pins: Hence the name Pin- 
pillow is uſed for this plant in America. 
VII. Sword-leaved Indian Fig. + This plant is 
formed of ſeveral long, {lender articulations, 
which are :fwerd-ſhaped, compreſſed, have no 
ſpines, are of a light green colour, and indented 
on their edges. The flowers'are.produced from 
the indentures of the leaves, ſitting on the em- 
bryo fruit; they are of a pale · yellow colour, and 
are ſucceeded by a moderately large, oblong, 
ſucculent fruit, which rarely ever tipens in Eng- 
land. re | 


VIII. Pereſtia, American Gooſeberry, or Blad 


— 


Apple. The ſtem of this plant is woody, taper, 
prickly, and ſends forth ſeveral ſlender branches, 
which ſpread on every ſide, and are armed with 
cluſters of long, whitiſh ſpines. . The leaves are 
oblong, thick, ſucculent, and green. The flow- 
ers are white. The fruit is the ſize of a very 
large Gooſeberry, ſucculent, and poſſeſſed of 
tufts of ſmall leaves, of a yellowiſh colour on 
the outſide, but white within, 

Theſe ſorts are eaſily raiſed by. planting the 
Joints or cuttings in any of the ſummer-months. 
When they are taken off, they are uſually laid by 
for ten days or a fortnight, that the wounded 
parts may heal, to prevent their rotting. Th 
ſhould be then planted in pots filled with light, 
rubbiſhy, but fertile earth, and be plunged 
up to the rims in a bark-bed. Here they muſt 
now and then have water in ſmall quantities ; 
and as they ſtrike root, the glaſſes muſt be ralied, 
and plenty of air afforded taem, to prevent their 
drawing up weak. After this, they muſt be 
hardened to the full air, and in the autumn re- 
moved into a pretty good Stove, placing them 
near the windows, where they may enjoy plenty 
of air on all favourable occaſions. '»In ſammer 
they ſhould not be taken out of the Stove, for 
they thrive beſt there, provided the windows be 
kept open, and they are frequently watered. In 
winters alfo they muſt be frequently watered, 
otherwiſe their branches will ſhrink and loſe their 
colour, if they are placed in the warmeſt Stove : 
If in the moſt temperate Stove, a ſmaller pro- 
portion of water mult be allowed them. 

As they increaſe in ſize, thoſe which require 
it ſhould have their branches trained up to a 
ſmall trellis, or ſtake, thruſt down for their ſup- 
port. They muſt from time to time be ſhifted 
into larger pots, as often as they ſhall require it ; 
and the plants will thrive well, aſſume a healthy 
appearance, flower ſtrong, and frequently pro- 
duce ripe fruit in our gardens. 


# 


Titles of the preceding ſpecies. | 
— 4 Melon Thiſtles. 

1. Hedge-Hog Melon Thiſtle is titled, Cactu 
ſubrotundus quatuordecim-angularis, Brown calls 
it, Cactus humilis ſubrotundus ſulcatus & coronatus; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Melocactus Indiæ Occidentalis; 
and Cluſius, Echino Melocactus. It grows natu- 
rally in Jamaica, and moſt of the warmer parts 
of America. 5 | 


2. Mamillary Melon Thiſtle is titled, Cactus 


ſubrotundus tedus tuberculis ovatis barbatis. Her- 
man calls it, Echino Melocactus minor lacteſcens, 
tuberculis ſ. mammillis majoribus; Plukenet, Si- 
coides, ſ. Melocactus mammillaris glabra ſulcis ca- 
rens, frudtum ſuum undique fundens; and Comme- 
line, Ficoides, ſ. Ficus Americana" ſpherica tuber- 


— ——— 


of craggy rocks and moùhtalus in the cwartnelt 


parts ot America. * 
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TRY Nun II. Torch Thiſtles. Namn en 
1᷑. Upright Torch Thiſtle. 
- 17% Common Great Torch Thiſtle of Surinam 
is titled, Cafus erectus ſexangularis longus. Her- 
man calls it, Cerei erłciut altiffirius Surihamet/is 1 
and Plumier, Melocacus monoclonos; floxe *albb, 
frutiu atro purpurea. It is a native of Surinam. 

„2. Smaller Quadrangular Torch Thiſtle is 
titled, Cactus quadrangularisdongus ere tur: angtt- 
lis compr i. Herman calls it, Cereus erettuſ mi- 
nor, fruttu';ſpinc/o, cuſtarum vumero variant. It 
grows naturally in the warmer parts of Am- 
an. en IR , nnen de ni 

3. Septangular Torch Thiſtle is titled, Catfys 


erectus oblong us ſeptangularis. \ It grows natutally 
in America. mull sibal BW vir to form 
4. Fentangular Torch Thiſtle is ritled, .Ca&us 


ſubguinguangularis erettus longus articulatus.': It 
grows naturally in America. 

5. Octangular Torch Thiſtle is titled; Cacu⸗ 
erectus longus octangularis: angulis compreſis un- 
datis : ſpinis land longiaribus. Brown calls it, 
Cadlus eredtus cylindraceus ſulcatus tenuior ſummitate 
attenuatus, aculeis confertis; and Sloane, Cereus 
altiſſimus gracilior, fruftu extus lutev, intus niveo, 
ſeminibus nigris pleno. It grows in the warmeſt 
parts of America. . 

6. Downy Fhiltle of Curaſſao is titled, Cactus 
erectus longus ſubnovemangularis : angulis obſoletis, 
ſpinis land brevioribus, Herman calls it, Cereus 
Curaſſavicus erectus maximus, fructu rubro non ſpi- 
noſo, lanugine flaveſcente. It is a native of Cu- 

7. Peruvian Torch Thiſtle is titled, Ca&us 
erectus longus ſubofangularis.: angulis * obtufis. 
Brown calls it, Cactus cylindraceus erectus ſulcatas 
major ſummitate obtuſus, aculeis confertis z Her- 
man, Cereus erectus, frutiu rubra non ſpineſo 
Caſpar Bauhine, Cereus Peruvianas ſpinoſus, fruc- 
tu rubro nucis magnitudine ; and Lobel,  Euphor- 
bis arbor cerei effigie. It grows naturally in Ja- 
maica and Peru, - 01 f 1629 | 

8. Royen's Torch Thiſtle is titled, CaZus 
erectus articulatus ſubdecangularis: articulis ſubo- 
vatis, ſpinis lanam &quantibus. It grows natu- 
rally in America, rs ara att or 


2. Creeping Torch Thiſtles. | 

1. Grand-flowered Climbing Torch Thiſtle i 
titled, Caius repens ſubquinquangularis, In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Cadius ſcandens angu- 
lis quinque pluribuſque obtuſis, Volkamer calls it, 
Cereus Americanus major articulatus, flore maximo 
nocte ſe aperiente, /. ſuaviſſimum odorem ſpirante. 
5 grows naturally in Jamaica and La Vera 

ruz. - | | 7:7 

2. Purple-flowered Climbing Torch Thiſtle 
is titled, Cafus repens decemangularis, In the 
Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Cactus ſcandens, 
angulis decem obſoletis, Trew calls it, Cereus 
minor ſcandens polygonus ſpinofiſſimus, flore purpu- 
reo; and Plukenet, Ficoides Americanum, ſ. cere- 
us minima ſerpens Americana. It inhabits the 
warmer of America. 1 821 

3. Triangular Climbing Torch Thiſtle is ti- 
tled, Cactus repens: triangularis. In the Hortus 
Cliffort.' it is termed, Cactus triangularis ſeandens 
articulatus. Brown calls it, Cactus debilis brachi- 
atus equalis triquetrus ſcandent, ſ. repens, ſpinis 
breviſſimis confertis. It grows naturally in Ja- 
maica and the Braſils. ohh 

III. Cochineal Fig is titled, Cactus articulato- 


culata 


latteſcens, fore albo. It riſes from the ſides 


| prolifer, articulis ovato-oblongis ſubinermibus. 
| Dillenius 


\ 
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Dillenius calls it, Tuna mitior, 


cochinillifera; Plukenet, Ficus Indica major Levis 
tia maxima, folio 
nonnullis & innocentibus obſito. 
T1CAa. 


It grows natu- 


5 


I. Indian Fig is titled,  CaSus articulato-pr 


' validiffimis eo. It grows naturally in 
moſt of the Weſt India Ilands. 


bfer, articulis ovato-oblongis, ſpinis ſetaceis. Van 
Royen calls it, Cactus compreſſus articulato-ramo- 
ſus, articulis ovato-oblengis, ſpinis ſetaceis. It in- 


habits the warmer parts of America. 


Here ſanguineo, | 
. ſpinoſa vermicules proferens ; and Sloane, Opun- | 
oblongo 'rotundo majore ſpinulis | 


- —— 


in Jamaica and the warmer parts of Ame- 


V. Great Indian Fig, or Prickly Pear, is titled, 


illenius calls it, Tuna major, 


ntia major, folio oblongo rotundo : ſpinis longis 
diffemis,  flore luteo. 


Vl. Indian Fig of Curaſſao is titled, Cactus ar- 
 ticulato-prolifer, articulis cylindrico-ventricofis com- 


preſſis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Cac- 


tus tereti-compreſſus articulatus ramoſus. Comme- 
line calls it, Ficus Indica, ſ. Opuntia Curaſſavica 


minima z and Plukenet, Ficus Indica, /. Opuntia 


- Caftus arti olifer, articulis ovato-oblongis, 
iis ſubulatis. Dilleni | . 
init validis flavicantibus, flore gilvo; and Sloane, 


| folio finuate. 


* E 


minor cauleſcens arbuſculie in modum, ramis cineri- 


tres, Ee. It grows naturally in Curaſſao. 


VII. Sword- leaved Indian Fig is titled, Cactus 
prolifer enſiformi. compreſſus ſerralo- ropandus. In 
the Hortus Chffort. it is termed, Cachus foliis en- 
fiformibus obtuſe ſerratis. Dillenius calls it, Ca. 
reus ſcolopendri folio brachiato; Sloane, Opuntia 
non ſpinoſa minima couleſcens, foliise pilaſis ſtrictiſ 
Amis e crenis foltorum florem proferans:, Plukenet, 
Phyllanthos Americana, ſinugſis longis foliis ; and 
Ray, Ficus, ſ. Opuntia non ſpinoſa, ſcolopendri 
It grows naturally in the Braſil 
Ilandssͤ | EAI , 
VIII. Pereſtia, American Gooſeberry, or Blad 
Apple, is titled, Cactus caule tereti arboreo: acu- 
leis geminis recurvis, foliis lanceolato-ovatis, 
Brown calls it, Caius ſarmentoſus foliatus ſpino- 
ſus, ſpinis gemini recurvis, foliis mollibus ovatis, 
Plumier, Periſtia aculeata, flore allo, fruttu fla. 
eſcente ; Commeline, Malus Americana ſpinoſa, 
portulace folio, frufiu folioſs, ſemine reniformi 
ſplendente; and Sloane, Groſſulariæ fruſtu majore 
arbor ſpinoſa, fruftu folioſo viridi-albicante. It 
grows naturally in Jamaica and ſome of the 
warmeſt parts of America, 
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CASALPIN A. 


TERRE are four diſtinct ſpecies of this ge- 
nus: 


1. Saffron- coloured Baſtard Saunders, or Braſi- 


letto. 

2. Oval-leaved Cæſalpina. 

3. Bladder Cæſalpina. 

4. Oblong-leaved Cæſalpina, or Sappan. 

1. Saffron-coloured Baſtard Saunders, or Braſi- 
letto. The trunk is robuſt, unarmed with thorns, 
branching near the top, and twenty or thirty feet 
high. The leaves are compoſed of many 
branching folioles, the lobes being ſmall, oval, 
indented at the top, and placed oppoſite to each 
other. The flowers are produced in looſe pyra- 
midical ſpikes from the ſides of the branches; 
they are of a white colour, having yellow ſtamina, 
and are ſucceeded by long, compreſſed pods, con- 
taining the ſeeds. The wood of this tree 1s the 
Braſiletto uſed in dying. 

2. Oval-leaved Cæſalpina. The trunk is ro- 
buſt, upwards of thirty feet high, armed with 
ſhort, ſtrong, upright thorns, and divides irregu- 
larly into many weak, prickly branches near the 
top. The leaves are doubly pinnated, the foli- 
oles being oval and entire. The flowers are 
| in long ſpikes from the ſides of the 


branches; they are white ſtriped with red, hav- 


ing pentandrous ſtamina. 

3. Bladder Cæſalpina. This grows to twenty 
feet high, and is armed with thorns. The leaves 
branch out into many diviſions, the folioles being 
heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, and very ſtrongly ſcent- 


ed. The flowers are produced from the ends 


and Ob- 


long- 
leaved 
Ceſalpina 


deſcribed.-yellow colour; and the pods oblong and pointed. 


. 


and ſides of the branches; they are of a black 
colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort, ſulcated pods. 

4. Oblong-leaved Cæſalpina. The item is ro- 
buſt, branching, and armed with thorns. The 
a white or 


indented folioles. The flowers are o 


leaves are compoſed of many oblong, unequal, 


| 


XLIII. 
BRASILET T O. 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring in pots filled with light, rich 
earth, and plunging them up to the rims in a 
hotbed of tanner's bark. When the plants come 
up, they muſt be frequently tho? very lightly wa- 
tered, and muſt have as much air as the wea- 
ther will permit, to prevent their drawing weak. 
When they are fit to remove, each mult be ſet 
in a ſeparate pot, be again plunged into the hot- 
bed, and watered and kept ſhaded until they have 
taken root. After that they muſt have more air, 
and frequent waterings in hot weather ; and in the 
autumn muſt be taken into a good bark ſtove, 
where they muſt conſtantly remain, ſhifting 
them from time to time into larger pots, as often 
as they ſhall require it, keeping them very warm 
in winter, and affording them much free air in 
hot weather in ſummer. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Cæſalpina caul? 
folriſque inermibus. Brown calls it, Cæſalpina ar- 
borea inermis, foliis minoribus paribus bipinnatis, 
ligno kermeſino : Braſiletto; and Sloane, Pſeudo- 
ſantalum croceum. It grows naturally in Caro- 
lina, Jamaica, and the Braſils. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Cæſalpina caule 
aculeato, foliolis ovatis, floribus pentandris. Plu- 
mier calls it, Cæſalpina polyphyila aculeis horrida. 
It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

3. The third tpecies is titled, Cæſalpina caule 
aculeato, foliolis obcordatis ſubrotundis. Brown 
calls it, Cæſalpina ſpinoſa, foliis minoribus obcor- 


datis bipinnatis; and Sloane, Senna ſpuria arvorea 


ſpinoſa, foliis alatis ramoſis ſ. decompoſitis, fore 
luteo, filiguis brevibus ſulcatis nigris, ſabinæ odore. 
It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Cæſalpina caule 
aculeato, falinlis oblongis inzquilateribus emargins- 


tis. + Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Zigno Bra//iano fi- 
mile; and Rumphius, Lignum Sappan. 
naturally in both the Indies. 


It grows 
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Claſs and Colalpins is of the Clais and Order Dec andria | 
27. Monogynia ; and the characters are, 


nan 1. Caiyx is an urceolated perianthium cut | 
$yſtew. into five parts, the lower. lobe being the largeſt. 
The cha- © 2. "COROLLA is five unequal petals. - 

racers. *' 3. STAMINA are ten filiforme, inturved, de- 
NN rn with itiple oncheres > 20 
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4. PisTILLuM conſiſts of a lender, oblong 


| germen, a ſimple ſtyle the n of the ſtamina, 
| and a capitated. ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPAUM-1S an oblong, rhomboidal, 


| een pod, containing one cell. 


6. SzMina. The ſeeds: 


Arc. ad and mom 


| boidal, n | * 
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Tus 8 gens conſiſts of two 0 pecies, called, 
species. 1. Broad-leaved Cameraria. 
2. Narrow. leaved Cameraria. 
1. Broad-leaved Cameraria. The ſtalk is 
woody, divides into ſeveral branches, grows to 
be ten or twelve feet high, and is replete with 
an acrid, milky juice. The leaves are oval, 
acute at both ends; ſmooth, tranſverſely ſtriated, | 
and grow oppoſite to each other. The flowers 
are produced in looſe cluſters from the ends of 
the branches; they are of à yellowiſh-white 
colour, and appear in Auguſt, "Bur: the ſeeds do 
not ripen in England. | 
and 2. Narrow-leaved Cameraria. The ſtalk is 
Narrow- woody, milky, divides irregularly into branches, 
Card and grows to about eight feet high. The leaves 
CO are narrow, thin, and grow oppoſite to each 
other at the joints. The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches; they are like 
thoſe of the former, but ſmaller; they appear in 
Auguſt, but the ſeeds do not ripen in England. 
Theſe are propagated by planting the cut- 
tings, in any of the ſummer months, in pots 
filled with common garden mould, and plung- 
ing them into a hotbed of tanner's bark. They 
will ſoon ſtrike roor, and may be preſerved in 
this bed until the autumn; when they ſhould be 
taken into a warm bark ſtove, and treated like 
other tender plants. 

They are alſo propagated by ſeeds, when they 
can be procured from the countries where they 
naturally grow. Theſe muſt be ſown in pots, 
filled with hght, fine earth, and then plunged 
into a bark bed; they will readily come up; and 


Broad- 
leaved, 
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Culture. 


Foliis linearibus. 
anguſto linarie folio. 
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1 they a are - fit 10; e * be ported 


ſeparately, and managed as the cutting. 

When good: feeds can be procured, this is: the 
moſt eligible method of propagating theſe ſpecics, 

as the fineſt plants are more Nn obtained 
5 way than by the cuttings. 

1. The firſt ſpecies, is titled, Cameraria foliis Titles, 
ovatis utrinque acutis tranſverſe ſtriatis. Plumier 
calls it, Cameraria lato myrti folio and Brown, 
Cameraria arborea, foliis ovato-acuminatis. nitidis - 
rigidis refiexis. It grows naturally in the Welt » 
Indies. * FF 
2. The focond: ſpecies is titled, Cameraria 
lumier calls it, Cameratia 

It grows naturally in Ja- 
maica, and moſt of the Welt India Ilands. 

Cameraria'is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Class and 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, Order ia 

1. Cal vx is a ſmall, connivent periantbium, the Lin- 
cut at the top into five acute ſegments. 3 

2. Con ol. LA is one funnel-ſha —_ petal. The Phe cha- 
tube is cylindrical, long, and ſwelling both at racters. 
the top and bottom. The limb is plane, and 
divided 1 into five ſpear-ſhaped, oblique ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five ſmall filaments in the 
— of the tube, with connivent antheræ. 

„ PisTiLLUM conſiſts of two germens, with 
Bay at their ſides, having ſcarcely * 
ſty les, and but obſolete ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUA conſiſts of two oblong, uni- 
locular follicules, which are horizontally reflexed, 
obtuſe at each end, and lobed on both ſades 
near the baſe. 

6. SEMINA. 


The ſeeds are numerous, oval, 
and imbricated. | f 
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E SID ES the ſhort ſpecies ch affords 


B the pickled Capers for our ſauces, there 
are others of a more tender nature, called, 


Species. Indian C aper = Ties" or Bodacca. 
Leng - fruited American Caper. 

Ceylon Caper. 

Siliquoſe Caper. 
- Breynia, or Elzagnus-leaved Caper. 
. Ferrugineous Caper. 

Flexuoſe Caper Tree. 

Haſtated Caper Tree, | 
. Narrow-leaved Caper, 


10. The Fair or Beautiful Caper Tree. 
Vor. II. 
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xl. v. f 
CAPER SHRUB. 


1. Indian Caper Tree, or Bodacca, The Lodian 
ſtem is woody, covered with a rufſet-coloured Pecs, 
bark, ſends out many branches from the ſides, 
and gown to be fifteen or ſixteen feet high. 
The leaves are oval, oblong, perennial, and 
grow on long footſtalks. 'The flowers come 
out, one or two together, from the ſides of the 
branches on long footſtalks ; they are of a white 
colour, and are ſucceeded by oblong, oval 
berries, which rarely ever ripen in England. I. ng- 

2, Long-fruited American-Caper. The ſtem froited 
is robuſt, covered with a brown bark, ſends out American 
many lender branches from the ſides, vg 


and grows 
to be DE feet high, The leaves are on ceived 
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obtuſe, rigid, evergreen, ribbed underneath, 


and grow alternately on longiſh tootſtalks, The 


flowers come out, many together, on. footſtalks, 
from the ends of the branches; they are large, 
of a white colour, and are ſucceeded by fruit 
near three inches in length, which do not ripen 
in England. 

3. Ceylon Caper. The ſtem is woody, 
branching, three. or four feet high, and armed 
with ſhort, double ſpines. The leaves are oval, 
oblong, and acute at both ends. The flowers 
come out ſingly on footſtalks from the ſides of 
the branches ; they are like thoſe of the Common 
Caper Shrub, and ſaid, if gathered before they 
expand, to afford a pickle equally uſeful in ſauces. 

4. Siliquoſe Caper Tree. The ſtem is robuſt, 
covered with a brown bark, ſends out ſeveral 
flender branches from the ſides, and grows to 
be fixteen or eighteen feet high. The leaves 
are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, ſharp- pointed, of a 
ſplendid green colour on their upper fides, but 

potted or covered with a ferrugineous matter 
underneath, and remain all the year. The 
flowers are produced iingly on footſtalks, from 
the wings of the leaves ; and they are ſucceeded 
by very long pods, containing the ſeeds, 
Breynia, 5. Breyma, or Elzagnus-leaved Caper. The 
or Elzag. ſtem is robult, divides near the top into many 
nus- branches, which are covered with an aſh- coloured 
_—_— bark, and riſes to twenty or thirty feet high. 
Pes, The leaves are oblong, oval, pointed, ſmooth, 
and green on their upper fide, but whitiſh 
underneath, and continue all the year. The 
flowers are produced in panicles from the ends 
of the branches, having downy footſtalks : They 
have alſo downy cups; but the petals are of a 
purple colour, and are ſucceeded by long, 
fleſhy berries, containing the ſeeds, which do 
not ripen in England. | 
8 6. Ferrugineous Caper Tree. The ſtalks are 
giacous, ſhrubby, branching, and fix or eight feet high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, perennial, ferru- 
gineous, and downy underneath. The flowers 
are produced in umbels from the wings of the 
leaves, but are rarely ever ſucceeded by berries 
in England. 

7. Flexuoſe Caper Tree. The ſtem is woody, 
and ſends forth ſeveral flexuoſe branches from 
the ſides. The leaves are oblong, obtuſe, 
ſmooth, and continue all the year, The Bowers 
are produced in bunches from the ends of the 
branches ; but are rarely ſucceeded by berries in 
England. 

8. Haſtated Caper Tree. The ſtem is woody, 
and divides into many flender branches. The 
leaves are haſtated, ſpear-ſhaped, and of a gloſſy 
ſurface. The flowers come out, many together, 
on footſtalks, from the ends and fides of the 
branches; but the fruit rarely ripens in Eng- 
land. 

9. Narrow-leaved Caper Tree. The ſtalk is 
ſhrubby, low, and branching. The leaves are 
extremely narrow, and come out without order. 
The flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters, from 
the ends and fides of the branches; but are not 
ſacceeded by fruit in England. 
and 10. The Fair or Beautiful Caper Tree. 
Fair, 0 This ſpecies is a beautiful ſhrub, eight or ten 
Caper feet high. The leaves are oblong, and obtuſe. 
Tree The flowers come out in cluſters, from the ends 
deſcribed. and ſides of the branches; they are large and 

| beautiful, and are ſucceeded oy roundiſh berries, 

which do not ripen in England, 


Ceylon 
_ Caper, 


Siliquoſe 
Caper 
Tree, 


F lexuoſe, 


Haſtated, 


Narrow- 
leaved, 
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T hele ſorts ate propagated from ſeeds, whicl Culture, | 


muſt be procured. from the places where. they 
naturally grow. They muſt be ſown in pots, 
filled with light, ſandy earth, and then plunged 
into a hotbed of tanner's bark. When the 
lants are three or four inc hes high, they muſt 
ſet ſeparately in pots, plunged again into the 
bark bed, and be watered and kept ſhaded until 
Ie have taken root : After that they muſt have 
a large ſhare of ait, and frequent waterings; 
and in the autumn muſt be taken into the bark 
ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain, ſhift- 
ing them into lafger pots as often as they ſhall 
require it, giving them little water in winter, 
but frequent watering and much free air in hot 
weather in ſummer. 
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1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Capparis pedun- Tide, 


culis ſubſolitariis foliis perfiſtentibus ovato-oblongi; 
nudis determinate confertis. In the Hortus Cliffort, 
it is termed, Capparis inermis, foliis ovato-oblongis 
per ſpatia confertis perennantibus. Plumier calls 
it, Capparis alia arboreſcens, lauri felits, frudtu 
oblongo. ovato; and Rheede, Babucca. It grows 
naturally in both the Indies. 1 

2. The ſecond ipecies is titled, Capparis pedun- 
culis multifloris terminalibus angulatis, folits per- 
Siſtentibus ovalibus obtufis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Capparis - inermis, folits cvalibus 
alternis perennantibus. Plumier calls it, Capparis 
arboreſcens, lauri foliis, fructu longiſſimo; and 
Brown, Breynia fruticoſa, foliis cblongis obiufis. 
It grows naturally in America, 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Capparis pedun- 
culis ſolitariis unifloris, ſtipulis ſpinefis, foliis ovatis 
utringue acutis, Plumier calls it, Capparis Zey- 
lanica, duplicatis ſpinis, folio acuto; and Bur- 
man, Capparis ſpinoſa, felits oblongis. It grows 
naturally in Ceylon. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Capparis pedun- 
culis unifloris compreſſis, foliis perſiſtentibus lan- 
ceolato-oblongis acuminatis ſubtus punctatis. Brown 
calls it, Breynia arboreſcens, foliis ovatis utringue 
acuminatis, ſiliquã toroja longiſimd. It grows 
naturally in Jamaica. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Capparis pedun- 
culis racemaſis, f hs perſiſtentibus oblongis, pedun- 
culis calycibuſque tomentofis, floribus octandris. In 
the former edition of the Species Plantarum it is 
named ſimply, Breynia. Van Royen calls it, 
Breynia foliis oblongo- ovalibus; and Plumier, 
Breynia Elæagni folits, It grows naturally in 
America. 

6. The ſixth ſpecies is titled, Capparis pedun- 
culis umbellatis, foliis per/iſtentibus lanceolatis ſubtus 
tomentofis, floribus oftandris. rown calls it, 
Crateva fruticoſa, foliis ſingularibus oblongis 


| utrinque acutis ſubtus quaſi villoſis, floribus oc- 


tandris, racemis comoſis alaribus. 
rally in Jamaica. 

7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Capparis 
pedunculis congeſtis terminalibus, foliis perſiſtentibus 
oblongis obtuſis glabris, ramis flexugſis. In the 
Amenitates Academicæ it is termed, Moriſona 
flexuoſa. It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

8. The eighth ſpecies is ticled, Capparis pedun- 
culis multifloris, foliis haſtato-lanceolatis nitidis. 
It grows naturally in America. 

9. The ninth ſpecies is titled, Capparis floribus 
ſubracemeſis, folits linearibus. It grows naturally 
in America. 

10. The tenth ſpecies is titled, Capparis 


It grows natu- 


| floribus racemofis, foliis oblongis obtuſis, fructibus 


baccatis, It grows naturally in SNORy. 3 
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Tres 
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CAPSICUM GUINEA PEPPER: 


HERE are two real ſpecies of the Caf. 


cum. One is an Annual, and has been largely 
treated of in that place; the other is a ſhrub 
that requires the warmth of the Stove. 


Of the Annual Capficum there are many varie- | and give the plants all poſſible air in mild ſeaſons. 


ties: This alſo wonderfully varies in the ſize, 
ſhape, and figure of the fruit. The name of 
the ſpecies is the Shrubby Capficum, and the 
principal varieties of it are, 

Conical Red-fruited Shrub Capficum. 

Conical Golden Capficum. 


Small Pyramidieaf Red · fruited Shrub Cup- 


Tellow Pyramidical-fruited Shrub Capficum. 

Oval-fruited Shrub Capficum. 

The Shrubby Capficum will arrive, with its 
ſhrubby branches, to the height of about four 
or five feet. The leaves vary a little in ſome of 
the varieties; they are generally long, narrow, 
and of a ſhining green colour, tho* ſometimes 
they will be broader, and ſome will be finely 
veined with purple. The flowers are ſmall, and 
white, and the fruit in general 1s very ſmall in 
reſpect to the Annual — It is of dif- 
ferent figures, according to the different varie- 
ties, and ſhews itſelf to perfection in the winter 
in our Stoves. | 2 

The culture of the Shrubby Capficum is this: 
Sow the ſeeds on a hotbed the firſt week in 


8 


| 


March. When the heat of this bed is abated; 
remove them. to another; with a good ball of 
earth to each plant; water them ſparingly, 
ſhade the glaſſes as the hot weather comes on, 


When the heat of this ſecond bed is abared, take 
up the plants, and ſet them in pots filled with 
good, freſh, light mould; then plunge theſe 
pots into a third hotbed, and there let them re- 
main all ſummer: The bed muſt have a deep 
frame. As the plants encreaſe in height, the 
glaſſes muſt be raiſed: Always ſhade them in 
the heat of the ſummer, and give them plenty 
of water all that ſeaſon. In the autumn they 
will flower; and in winter their fruit will be 
ripe, when they will make a ſweet variety 
among other plants in the Stove at that ſeaſon. 

It is obſervable, that theſe plants will flouriſh 
better in a moderate warmth than in the hotteſt 
Stove, 

This ſpecies is titled, Capſicum caule fruticoſo, 
pedunculis geminis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
rermed, Gapficum fruteſcens. Cluſius calls it, 
Capficum Braſilianum; Rumphius, Capficum In- 
dicum; Brown, Capſicum Au minimo conico 
rubroz and Sir Hans Sloane, Capficrum minus, 
fruftu parvo e erello. It grows naturally 
in both the Indies. | 
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5 & HIS genus conſiſts of two ſpecies : 

1. The Common Indian Papaw Tree. 

2. Surinam Papaw-tree, 

1. The Common Indian Papaw Tree. The 
ſtem is upright, thick, ſoft, green, retains the 
marks of fallen leaves, and grows to twenty 
or thirty feet high. The leaves are very large, 


divided into many ſinuated lobes of a bright 


green colour, and come out from 'every ſide of 
the ſtem near the top, on long, hollow footſtalks. 
The male flowers are produced in cluſters, from 
the upper parts of the plant, on long footſtalks ; 
but the females have ſhort ones, ſitting cloſe to 
the ſtem. The male flowers are of a white 
colour, and finely ſcented; but the females are 
yellow, and in ſome varieties purple; and they 
are ſucceeded by large fleſhy fruit of different 


ſizes and ſhapes, and of a yellow colour when 


Varieties, The varieties of this ſpecies go by the names 


and 
Surinam 


Papaw 
Tree 


deſcribed, 


of the Melon Papaw Tree, the Gourd Papaw 
Tree, the Pear Papaw Tree, from the fruit re- 
ſembling thoſe of the Melon, Gourd, Pear, and 
the like. They are eaten in the Indies, as we 
do Melons, to which they are vaſtly inferior, 
eſpecially thoſe that ripen in England, which 
are hardly eatable. f 

2. Surinam Papaw Tree. The ſtem is up- 
right, branching, and twenty feet high. The 


XLVII. 
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leaves are very large, and divided into lobes? 
which are not ſinuated on their edges. The 
flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters from the 
upper parts of the branches; they are of a red - 
diſh colour, and are ſucceeded by a very large, 
pear-ſhaped fruit, which is of a yellow colour 
when ripe. _ | 

The fruit of this alſo varies in ſize or ſhape, 
and in India is ſaid to be of a fine ſweet flavour. 

Theſe are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on 
a hotbed early in the ſpring. When the plants 
are three or four inches high, each muſt be ſer 
in a ſeparate pot filled with light, rich earth, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. T 
muſt be ſhaded at firſt, and very lightly watered, 
for over-watering will kill them; eſpecially when 
young, they being ſoft, tender, and full of an 
acrid, milky juice. Early in the autumn they 
muſt be taken into a good bark ſtove, where 
they muſt conſtantly remain, ſhifting them, with 
great care not to diſturb the mould from the 
roots, from time to time into larger pots, as 
often as they require it; keeping them very 
warm, and giving them little water in winter; 
and frequent, tho but ſlight waterings in ſum- 
mer. In about three years they will be grown 
to be twenty feet high or upwards, and will pro- 
duce flowers and fruit in abundance. Theſe 
have a ſingular and grand appearance in the 
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ſtove, and are thought by many to be as well | - 2. CoroLLa is one funnel-ſhaped petal. The 
worth cultivating for curioſity, as- any plants tube is ſlender,” and very long. The limb is 
that are found in that place. ma divided into five ſpear- ,Haped, lincar, obtule, 


Titles. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Carica foliorum | revolured ſegments. _ A 
lobis finuatis. © | Brown calls it, Caritu fronde | * 3- STAMINA are ten filaments in the top of 


comoſa, foliis peltatis : lobis vari? ſmuatis ; Caſpar | the tube, five of which are alternately ſhorter 
Bauhine, Arbor platani folio, frutiu poo mag- than the other, having oblong antheræ. 
nitudine eduli; Plukenet, Ficus arbor utriuſſue gs Pe 
Indi, ' platani foliis, monopeteches; and Trew, S II. Female. . 
5 warns; pane * Mie. It grows | 1, Caryx is a ſmall, permanent perianthiums 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Carica folierum | nn — — z. ſpear-ha 

| lobis integris. Brown calls it, Carica ſylveſris linear. obtuſe etals, which. . 8 2 
minor, lobi; minus diviſis, caule ſpinis inermibus; the = ry Pers . l Era 885 
5 & 225 5 n if _ fo 3. Rerk ien conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
enet, Ficus arbor papaje ſylveſtris nomine miſſa ; | , 5 
and Petiver, Platani folio arbor ' Poſopoſo- Philip- very ſhort ſtyle, and five oblang;- plane. Fes 


* 


a 1 | crenated ſtigmas. | | 
penſis. It is a native of Surinam. Ht | 

= and Carica is of the Claſs and Order Dioecia De- bone P — 1 epoch very large, ſulcated 

rder in 12 3 . G — 
the Lin- canaria; and the characters are, 5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, oval, 
næan 1 I. Male. | | ſulcated, and tunicated. 121 ; 
Syſtem. 1. CaLyx is very ſmall, qa 1 
The cha- [8 
raters, g 
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CARYOPHYLLUS, The CLOVE .TREE. 


3 12 Clove Tree is very robuſt, growing | into larger pots, ſhould have but little water, and 
Aetcelbed. to about twenty feet high. The bark is | ſhould always be kept in the hotteſt Stove; for 
ſmooth, thin, and of a brown colour; and the | the tree is a 1-ative of the Molucca Iſlands, and 
branches are numerous, flender, and divide | flouriſhes, regardleſs of ſhade, in thoſe parched 
themſelves in ſuch a manner as to form a beau- | countries of the earth. 
tiful head, which ſometimes is round, and ſome- There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
times grows to the ſhape of a cone, not much | it ſtands ſimply with the name, Caryophyllus. Tiles, 
unlike the Common Lime-tree. The leaves | Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Caryophyllus aromaticus 
adorn the branches in great plenty; their figure frudtu oblongo ; Plukenet, Caryophyllus aromaticus 
is oblong, and like that of the Bay-tree; | Ind. Orient. fructu clavato monopregno; and Clu- 


they are poſſeſſed of a ſpicy fragrance, and | fius, Caryophyllus. It is a native of the Mo- 
row oppoſite to each other on the branches. | luccas. 
he flowers come out in cluſters from the ends 


of the branches ; they are ſmall, and very fra- | Caryophyllus is of the Claſs and Order Polyandria ms 1 

grant; their colour is white, on their firſt com- Monogynia ; and the characters are 3 a 

ing out; but they alter to a brown, and after- 3 Linnzm 

wards to a very dark colour, and are fſuc--| 1. CaLyx is double, there being a perian- Sen, 

ceeded by an oval fruit, thium for the flower, and another for the fruit. id ded 
It is this fruit that is the noted ſpice called | The perianthium of the flower is compoſed of 

Cloves. It is beaten from the trees when about | four roundiſh, concave, deciduous leaves. The 

half grown, having the permanent, ' quadrifid | perianthium of the fruit is ſmall, acute, perma- 

calyx at the top. The time of gathering it | nent, and divided into four parts. 

is uſually in November; after which it is 12 Cokol LA is four roundiſh, crenated pe- 

dried, and then packed up for exportation, to | tals, ſhorter than the leaves of the calyx of the 

be vended for uſe. | flower. ut 


This is the only ſpecies belonging to this | 3. STamixa are numerous, capillary fila- 
culture. genus. The culture of it is ſeldom attempted in | ments, with ſimple antheræ. 
England ; but if good ripe ſeeds were procured 4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a large, oblong 
from the places of its natural growth, carefully | germen, ſituated below the flower; a ſimple 
preſerved in ſand, and fown in light, ſandy, freſh | ſtyle, inſerted in a quadrangular receptacle; and 
earth in pots, (plunging the pots up to the rims,in | a ſimple ſtigma. ba nd 
a good bark-bed,) it is we a probability but | 5. PertcarPiuM is an oval, unilocular, um- 
they would come up. Reaſon directs their after- | bilicated berry, terminated by the calyx of the 
management, viz, That each ſhould be planted in | fruit, the ſegments of which become hardened, 
a ſeparate pot, which muſt be directly plunged into | and connivent. | . 
the ſtrongeſt bark-bed, as before, where they 6. SxMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, oval, and 
ſhouldbe watered and ſhaded until they have taken | large. 912 15 
root. From time to time they ſhould be ſbifted 
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F this genus are the following ſpecies, | ſhrub of the ſame height with the former. The Two. 


called, | leaves are each compoſed of ſix pair of ob- flowered 
9 1. The Pudding Pipe- tree, or Purging Caſia | longiſh, ſmooth pinnæ, the lower ones being the American 
fete of Alexandria. | imalleſt ; and between them is ſituated an awl- "© 
2. Purging Caſſia of Braſil. ſhaped glandule. The flowers are produced 


3. Bicapſular Caſſia. | from the wings of the leaves cn footſtalks, two, 
4. Emarginated-leaved Caſſia of the Caribbees. | for the moſt part, growing together; though 


5. Two-flowered American Caſſia. ſometimes three flowers, and even four, will 

6. Bahama Caſſia. make their appearance from the ſame points; 

7, Winged-podded American Caſſia. and they are ſucceeded by jointed, flat pods. 

8. Small-podded Caſſia of the Havanna. 6. Bahama Caſſia. This is a ſhrub covered Bab -ma 


1. Pudding Pipe- tree, or Purging Caſa of | with leaves, compoſed each of ſeven pair of Caſlia, 
odding Alexandria. In India, where this tree grows na- | pinnæ, that are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth on their 
s, bday turally, it riſes to forty or fifty feet high, having | upper ſurface, and a little downy underneath 
irg Caſſia à very large trunk, which is covered with a | the laſt are the ſmalleſt; and at the baſe of the 
of Alex- yellowiſh, tough bark, and ſends forth many | footſtalk of each leaf a ſmall gland is ſituated, 
acdriz, hranches, which ſpread themſelves all around. | The flowers grow, many together, from the up- 
The leaves are pinnated, being compoſed of five | per parts of the ſtalks; they are of a yellow 
pair of oval, ſharp-pointed, ſmooth pinnæ, ar- colour, and are ſucceeded by oblong, com- 
ranged along the common midrib, the footſtalk | preſſed pods, containing a few roundiſh ſceds. 
of which is tree from glands. The flowers are 7. e American Caſſia. The Winged- 
produced in ſpikes from the ends of the branches; | ſtalks of this ſpecies are ligneous, tough, pithy, 3 
they are of a deep- yellow colour, have mode - and grow to about fix feet high, The leaves are Cg“ 
rately long footſtalks, and are ſucceeded by long, | very long, being compoſed ot eight pair of large, ; 
round, browniſh, hard, cruſted pods, which | oval, oblong pinnæ, of which the inner ones are 
will be ſometimes two feet long, and contain the | the ſmalleſt; they are finely arranged along the 
ſeeds, and the pulp uſed in medicine. The | midrib, and the footſtalks are free from glands. 
ſeeds are oval, ſmooth, and compreſſed ; and the | The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes from 
pulp is of a blackiſh colour, ſweet to the taſte, | the ends of the branches; they are large, yel- 
and ſerves for many purpoſes in phyſic. - | low, and are ſucceeded by long, taper pods, 
3 2. Purging Caſſia of Brafil. This alſo in its | which have four borders or wings running the 
7 . : 
Caſia of native country grows to be a large timber-tree, | whole length. The ſeeds are roundiſh, angular, 
Brafil, riſing with a ſtrong trunk to a great height, and | and arranged in a double ſeries. 
ſends forth branches all around. The leaves This is one of the ſtinking ſpecies of this 
are pinnated, and their footſtalks have no glands: | genus. 
The folioles of each leaf conſiſt of about twelve 8. Small-podded Caſſia of the Havanna. This ard 
pair of folioles ; theſe are oblong, obtuſe, ſnooth, | ſpecies riſes, with a ſhrubby, tough ſtalk, to the A 
oh a light green colour, and placed near together | height of four or five feet. The leaves are ©, of 
on the mid-rib. The flowers grow from the | compoſed of nine pair of oblong pinnæ, having the Ha- 
ends of the branches in looſe ſpikes; they are | an awl-ſhaped glandule ſituated between the vanna 
of a pale carnation colour, and are ſucceed- | loweſt pair. The flowers are of a yellow colour, deſcribed. 
ed by large, roundiſh pods, containing the | ſmall, and are ſucceeded by very ſmall, narrow 
ſeeds, and a black pulp of a violent purging 8. 
quality. Theſe ſorts are eaſily raiſed by ſowing the 
This is often called Horſe Caſa; it being a -| ſeeds in pots, filled with light, ſandy, freſh earth, 
coarſe, {lrong purge, and is generally given to | in the ſpring. The pots ſhould be then plunged 
horſes, up to the rims in the mould of a moderate 
Nec 3. Bicapſular Caſſia. This is a ſhrub about | hutbed, and the plants will ſoon come up. 
Gi. eight or ten feet high. The leaves are compoſed | When they are grown to moderate ſtrength, 
of three pair of oval, ſmooth pinnæ, the inner | (for they will not bear tranſplanting very young,) 
ones being ſmaller than the others; they are of a | they muſt be ſhifted: Each plant muſt have its 
light-green colour, downy underneath, and be- own ſeparate pot; and in removing them, as 
tween them is fituated a globular gland. The | much mould muſt be preſerved to the roots as 
Powers are produced from the upper parts of | may be; at leaſt, not a fibre, nor any part of the 
the branches; they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, | root ought to be bruiſed or broken. When they 
and are ſucceeded by double pods, contain- | are ſet in theſe pots, they mult be plunged up to 
ing two rows of ſeeds. I the rims in another hotbed, and muſt be con- 
THEN 4. Emarginated-leaved Caſſia of the Caribbees. | ſtantly ſhaded and watered until they have taken 
* This is a low ſhrub, ſeldom growing with us root. This will ſoon be; for all the plants are 
leaveg higher than three or four feet. The leaves | free growers, with good management, and 
Caſſia of are each compoſed of three pair of oval, roundiſh | then more air muſt be allowed them as the 
N pinnz ; Theſe are of equal ſize, their edges are | weather will permit: Water muſt be now and 
„ emarginated, and their colour is a pale green. | then granted them; but ſhade ought to be con- 
The flowers are produced from the upper parts | tinued them from the violence of the ſun's rays 
of the ſtalks, for a conſiderable length; they | in the heat of the day. Before the end of ſum- 
are of a yellowiſh colour, and ſucceeded by ob- | mer your plants will have made conſiderable 


Culture, 
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long pods, containing the ſeeds. advances, eſpecially if they have the advantages 
5 Two-flowered American Caſia. This is a | of a third hotbed, which is not abſolutely ne- 
Vor. II, | 6X | ceſſary, 
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Titles, 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture, 


ceſſary, tho* by ſome practiſed ; for they may 
be kept in good condition in the fecond hotbed, 
tho? the heat be abated, until the end of ſummer. 
This is the time to remove them into the ſtove. 
The pots muſt be plunged in the bark-bed, and 
all winter they muſt have very little water, for 
their nature does not require it, In ſummer they 
muſt be now and then watered, and as much 
air as poſſible ſhould be given them ; but they 
ſhould be never removed out of the ſtove, if 
you chooſe them to exhibit their flowers fair, 


— 


and expect from them a fine ſnow of their long 


pods, which contribute not a little to the beauty 
of theſe plants. 
be ſhifred into larger pots, as their ſize requires 
it; at every ſhifting they muſt be lightly 
watered, and always ſhaded until they are eſta- 
bliſhed in their new mould: And this is the 
general management of theſe plants. 

The firſt two ſpecies, tho? large timber-trees 
in their native countries, in our ſtoves ſeldom 

row to more than fourteen or fifteen feet high; 
A that they are not out of the limits of ſuch a 
ſtation. They begin flowering generally when 
they are about eight feet high, and continue to 
exhibit their bloom more and more every year, 
making a delightful appearance, and affording 
great ſatisfaction to the owners, from the reflec- 
tion of their being poſſeſſed of ſuch Indian trea- 
ſures. They are all ſleepers ; cloſe their leaves 
in evenings with their under-ſide upwards, the 
more effectually to inhale the nightly dews; 
and always expand them again in mornings with 
the riſing ſun. 

Good ſeeds from theſe two ſorts may be eaſily 
obtained from the Druggiſts, who have the 
pods conſtantly imported every year for uſe. 

1. The Pudding Pipe-Tree, or Caffia of Alex- 
andria is titled, Caſſia foliis quinquejugis cvatis 
acuminatis glabris, petiolis eglandulatis. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Caſſia foliolis quingue- 
parium lanceolatis: extimis minoribus. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Caſſia fiſtula Alexandria. It grows 
naturally in India and Egypt. 


2, Purging Caſſia of Braſil is titled, Caſſia foliis 
duodecim-jugatis oblongis obtufis glabris, glanduld 
null. Commeline calls it, Caſſia fiſtula Javanica, 
fore carne; Brown, Caſſia foliis plurimis oblongis, 
flere rubello, filiquis maximis oraſſioribus trinery;;; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Caffia fiftula Brefiliana and 
Sloane, Caſſia nigra ſ. ſiſtuloſa ſecunda. It is a 
native of both the Indies. 

3. Bicapſular Caſſia is titled, Caſſia ſoliis tri. 
Jugis obovatis glabris: intericribus rotundlorilus 
minoribus : glanduld interjectd globoſd. Plumier 
calls it, Caſia bexaphylla, filiqud bicapſulari. It 


| grows naturally in India. 
From time to time they muſt | 


4. Emarginated Caſſia of the Caribbees is titled, 
Caſſia foliis trijugis ovatis rotundatis emarginatis 
equalibus, Sloane calls it, Caſſia minor hexaphyl.: 
fruticoſa, ſennæ foliis, It is a native of the 
Caribbces. 

5. Two-flowered American Caffia is titled, 
Caſſia foliis ſejugis oblongiuſculis glabris inferioribus 
minoribus, glanduld ſubulatd inter infima, pedicellis 
ſubbifloris. In the Amænitates Academice it is 
termed, Caſſia biflora, Brown calls it, Caſſa 
fruticoſa, foliis minoribus obovatis ſexjugatis, fo- 
ribus geminis ſ. bigeminatis, racemis alaribus; and 
Plumier, Caffia minor arbereſcens, filiquis planis 
articulatis, It grows naturally in America, 

6. Bahama Cafjia is titled, Caſſia foliis ſeptem- 
jugis lanceolatis extimis minoribus, glanduld baſcs; 
petiolorum. Plumier calls it, Caſſia liguſeri folio, 
and Martin, Caffia Bahamenfis, pinnis foliorun 


| mucronatis anguſtis, calyce floris non refiexo. It 


grows naturally in Virginia and Bahama. 

7. Winged-podded American Caſſia is titled, 
Cafſia foliis oftojugis ovali-cblongis ; inerioribus 
minoribus, pcticlis eglandulgſis, ſtipulis patulis. 
Plumier calls it, Caffia ſylveſtris fælida, filiquis 
alatis, It is a native of the warmer America. 

8. Small-podded Caſſa of the Havanna is 
titled, Caffia foliis novemjugis oblengis, glan#u.; 
ſubulatd inter inſima. In Houſton's MSS. it is 
termed, Senna fore fruteſcens, filguis tenaiſſunis, 
It is a native of the Havanna. 
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CAT ESB A A. LILY THORN. 


3 HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of one 
ſpecies, called the Lily Thorn. 

The ſtem is woody, covered with pale ruſſet 
bark, ten or twelve feet high, and ſends forth 
branches alternately almoſt the whole length. 
The leaves reſemble thoſe of the Box- tree, are 
ſmall, and grow in cluſters. The flowers are 
produced ſingly from the ſides of the branches; 
they are very long, pendulent, and of a bad 
yellow colour; and are ſucceeded by oval, fleſhy 
berries, which are of a ſaffron colour when ripe. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
pots filled with light, ſandy, freſh earth, and plung- 
ing them into a hotbed of tanner's bark. The mould 
muſt be kept moiſt with ſlight waterings at pro- 

r intervals; and when they come up, the like 
Kind of watering muſt be afforded them, and as 
much air as the weather will permit, in the middle 
of the day. They muſt be cloſely covered down 
in the evenings; and when the heat of the bed 
abates it muſt be renewed, or the plants muſt be 


plunged into the bark bed of a good ſtove. All 


winter they muſt be kept very warm, and have 
but little water; and in March mult be ſet ſepa- 
rately in pots filled with light, ſandy, freſh earth. 
They muſt be next plunged again into a gocd 
bark bed, be ſhaded, and Nightly watered until 
they have taken root : Afterwards they mult have 
plenty of air, eſpecially in hot weather ; and in 
the autumn muſt be taken into the warmeſt 
bark ſtove ; where they ſhould conſtantly remain, 
ſhifring them from time to time into larger pots 
as often as they ſhall require it, and affording 
them all proper care and good management due 
to tender plants, 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is named ſimply, Cateſlæa. Cateſby, in whoſe 
honour the name is given, calls it, Frutex ſpino- 
ſus, buxi foliis ſimul naſcentibus, flore tetrapetaloide 
pendulo ſordide flavo tubo longilſimo, fructu coat 
croceo ſemine parva condinente. It grows naturally 
in Providence. | 

Cateſbæa is of the Claſs and Order Tetrandris 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 

1, CALYX 
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The cha» 1. CALYX is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, | neck of the tube, having oblong, erect antheræ, 
rafter» placed above the germen, and indented in four | which reach to the top of the corolla. il 
acute parts at the top, 4. PisT1i.LuM confiſts of a roundiſh germen 
2. CoROLLA is one funnel-ſhaped petal. The | ſituated below the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle the 
tube is extremely long, ſtraight, and thickens | length of the corolla, and a ſimple ſtigma. 
gradually to the top. The limb is broad, and 5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, coronated berry, 
cut into four erect, plane ſegments. | containing one cell. 2 
3. STAMINA are four filaments within the 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and angular, 
ccc 
N 
CEANOTHUS, NEW JERSEY THE A. 
IN the ſtove muſt be ſtationed, Aſiatic Cea- ſhould be fhifted into larger pats, to be plunged 
I not bus. 6 into a ſecond hotbed. In doing of this, cate muſt 
The plant This is a branching ſhrub, about four feet be taken not to diſturb the mould at the roots. 
deſcribed, high. The leaves are oval, pointed, and grow | It this ſecond hotbed is of tanner's bark, it will 
oppoſite to each other, without any footſtalks. be ſufficient to keep the plants in a thriving ſtate 
The flowers come out in ſmall bunches, and alſo | until it is time to remove them into the ſtove 3 
ſingly, from the wings of the leaves; they have | if of dung only, when the heat is evaporated, 
ſhort footſtalks, and are of an herbaceous colour, | the plants muſt have the benefit of a third hot- 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by oval, ob- | bed; and from this in the autumn they ſhould 
tuſe, berries, containing the ſeeds. be removed into the bark ſtove, where a good 
Culture It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in pots degree of heat muſt be allowed them. 
filled with rich, light earth. The pots muſt be This pores is ritled, Ceanotbus foliis evatis Titles. 
directly plunged up to the rims in a good hot- enerviis. In the Flora Zeylanica it is termed, Cea- 
bed; and when the plants come up, the weakeſt | nothus racemis, folio brevioribus, Burman calls it, 
ſhould be drawn out, leaving one good plant | Greſſularia ſpinis vidua, baccis in racemo congeſtis 
only to a pot. When the heat of the bed is abat- | /padiceis, foliis crenatis ovate-acuminatis; and 
ed, it ſhould be lined with freſh dung; and when | Plukenet, Spireæ Theopraſti ſimilis frutex Indicas, 
the heat of that alſo is evaporated, the plants  /atiori folio. It is a native of Ceylon. r 
Sagan 
G H A P. LII. 
CEDREL A, BARBADOES CE DART REE. 
HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of one | they are about three or four inches high, they : 
ſpecies, celled, The Cedar-Tree of Bar- muſt be ſer ſeparately in pots filled with the like | 
badoes. | kind of light earth, be plunged up to the rims } 
The trunk is very large, ſtraight, branching | in a good bark-bed, and watered and kept ſhad- | 
The plant near the top, and eighty or ninety feet high. The I ed until they have taken root. After that they 
=cicribed. [caves are pinnated, and very long, the folioles | muſt have more air, and in the autumn muſt be 
being ſixteen or eighteen pair along the midrib, | taken into the warmeſt bark ſtove; here they 
broad at their baſe, obtuſe, and ſtrongly ſcented. | muſt conſtantly remain, ſhifting them from time 
The flowers are produced in panicles from the | to time, but with the ſtricteſt caution not to diſ- 
ends of the branches, and are ſucceeded by | turb the mould about the roots, into larger pots - 
large, woody, roundiſh capſules, containing the | as often as they ſhall require it, keeping them 
ſeeds. very warm, and watering them very fparingly in 
The wood of this tree is of a reddiſh-brown | winters, but giving them frequent waterings ahd 
colour, and finely ſcented ; it is very light and | plenty of free air in hot be an in ſummers. 
ſoft, and the trunks growing very large, are The Cedar-Tree is titled, Cedrela floribus pani- Titles. 
hollowed into boats in the Weſt Indies. It is culatis. Brown calls it, Cedrela foliis pinnatis, 
uſed alſo for wainſcotting of rooms, making of | foribus laxe racemaſis, ligno levi odorato; Pluke- 
cheſts, &c. on which account it is highly va- | net, Cedrus Barbadenſium, alatis fraxini follis; 
lued, not only for its being of great fragrance, | and Sloane, Pruno forte affinis arbor maxima ma- 
but becauſe it communicates a fine odour to | Yerid rubra laxi odoratd. It grows naturally in 
whatever 1s put in them. | the Welt Indies. 
8 It is propagated here by ſeeds, which muſt be 
procured from the places where the tree natu- Cedrela is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Claſs 
rally grows. They ſhould be ſown in pots filled | Monogynia; and the characters are, and Order 
with light, ſandy earth, and plunged into a hotbed | 1. CaLyx is a ſmall, monophyllous, bell- 28 
of tanner's bark: The mould in the pots ſhould | ſhaped, withering perianthium, having five in- 3 
be kept moiſt with ſlight ſprinklings of water at | dentures at the top. The cha» 
proper intervals; and in about five weeks, if the 2. CokolLA is funnel-ſhaped, and compoſed rafters. 
ſeeds were good, the plants will come up. When | of five linear, oblong, obtuſe, erect petals. 
3. STAMINA 
| 
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2. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments 


ſhorter than the corolla, having oblong antheræ. 


4. PisTILLUM conliſts of a globular germen, 


a cylindrical ſtyle the length of the corolla, and 


a capitated, depreſſed ſtigma, | 


5. PERICaRPLUM 15 4 foundiſh, ligneous, 
five-valved capſule, containing five cells. 

6. SEMA. The ſeeds are numerous, fleſhy 
imbricated, and each of them is terminated by a 
thin, leafy membrane. 


FFP AVV 


G 


P. LIII. 


F 


* genus conſiſts of three ſpecies, viz. 
r. Ihe Abouai. 
2. Milky Mang has. 
3. Narrow-leaved Cerbera. 
1. Abouai, The ſtem is woody, ſends out nu- 
merous crooked, irregular branches, and grows to 
be ten or twelve feet high. The leaves are oval, 


thick, ſucculent, ſmooth, of a bright-green co- 


Milky 
Manghas, 


and 
Narrow- 
leaved 
Cerbera 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


lour, and full of a milky juice. The flowers are 

roduced in bunches from the ends of the 
— | they are of a cream- colour, appear 
in July and Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by 
fruit in England. The nuts of this tree are a 
deadly poiſon ; and the wood, and the milk which 
flows from it, has ſuch an intolerable ſtench, 
that it cannot be uſed by the Indians : When the 
wood is burned, it is ſaid to emit a ſtrong ſtench 
like that of human excrement. The Indians put 
ſmall ſtones into the ſhells of the nuts, tie them 
about their legs, and divert themſelves with the 
jinglings they afford in their capers and 
dancing. 

2. Milky Manghas. The ſtem is woody, 
thick, branching near the top, and twenty or 
thirty feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
thick, ſucculent, entire, nerved tranſverſely, 
grow alternately, and are full of a milky juice. 
The flowers are produced in bunches from the 
ends of the branches ; they are of a white colour, 
and in India are ſucceeded by large, fleſhy fruit, 
of a deadly paiſon. This ſpecies alſo ſtinks 
intolerably when burned. 

3. Narrow - leaved Cerbera, The ſtem is 
woody, thick, round, branching, and twelve or 
fourteen feet high. The leaves are narrow, 
long, grow in cluſters, and are full of a milky 
Juice. The flowers are produced, two or three 
together, on long footſtalks, from the ſides of the 
branches; they are of a yellow colour, appear in 
July and Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by 
fruit in England. 

They are propagated by planting the nuts, 
procured from the countries where they natu- 
rally grow, in pots filled with light, ſandy 
earth, and plunging them into a hotbed of tan- 
ner's bark. The mould muſt be now and then 
moiſtened; but when the plants come up, wa- 
tering with the utmoſt caution muſt be granted 
them; for being then tender, and full of a milky 
juice, if they have it in too great quantities it 


will kill them. When they are three or four 
inches high, they muſt be ſet ſeparately in pots 
filled with the like kind of ſandy, light earth, be 
again plunged into the bark-bed, moderately wa- 
tertd, and kept ſhaded until they have taken 
root. They muſt next be accuſtomed to mild 
air, and in hot- weather muſt have frequent tho? 
light waterings. In the autumn they muſt be 
taken into the warmeſt bark ſtove, where they 
muſt conſtantly remain, ſhifting them from 
time to time into larger pots as often as they 
ſhall require it, and affording them all neceſſary 
treatment due to tender plants. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Cerbera foliis Titles, 


ovatis, In the Hortus Chffort. it is termed, 
Thevetia, Tournefort calls it, Abousi; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Arbor Americana, foliis poi, 
fruftu triangulo. It grows naturally in the Bra- 
zils, and the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Cerbera follis 


| lanceolatis : nervis tranſverſalibus. Burman calls 


it, Mang bas latteſcens, foliis nerii craſſis venoſc, 
jaſmini flore, fruttu Perſici ſimili venenato; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Manghas fructu venenato; and Rum- 
phius, Arbor ladtaria. It grows naturally in both 
the Indies. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Cerbera foliis 
linearibus longiſſimis confertis. Plumier calls it, 
Abouai nerii folio, flore luteo; and Plukenet, Nerto 
affinis anguſtifolia laieſcens, flore luteo. It grows 
naturally in America. 

Cerbera is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of five 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſpreading leaves. 

2. CoROLLa is one funnel- ſhaped petal. The 
tube is long, and pentangular at the top: The 
limb is large, and divided into five obtuſe, ob- 
lique parts. 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments, in 
the middle of the tube, having erect, connivent 
antheræ. 

4. P1$TILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a ſhort filiforme ſtyle, and a capitated, bilobed 
ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a large, roundiſh, fleſhy 
drupe, longitudinally furrowed on one ſide. 

6. SEMEN is a retuſed nut, formed of four 
valves, and containing two cells, 


Ceſtrum 
deſcribed. 


Variety. 


Diornal 
Ceft: um 
deſcribed, 


Culture, 


Species, 


Racemoſe 


C H A p. 


LIV. 


CEST RUM. BASTARD JESSAMINE. 


T HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of two 
ſpecies, called, 

1. Nocturnal Cæſtrum. 

2. Diurnal Ceſtrum. 

1. Nocturnal Ceſtrum. The ſtem is woody, 
upright, divided into many flender branches near 


the upper parts, and fix or eight feet high. The 


leaves are like thoſe of a Bay- tree, ſmooth, firm, 
veined underneath, and grow alternately on foot- 
ſtatks. The flowers come out in ſmall clufters 


on footſtalks from the wings of the leaves, are 


of a greeniſh-ycllow colour, and of the moſt 
heightened fragrance ; they appear in Augult, 
but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow 
flowers, and dark-blue poiſonous fruit, but of 
inferior fragrance to the former, which has gone 
under the cant names of Night Cheerer, _ 
of the Evening, and Lady of the Night, from 
its ſo profuſely diſperſing its odoriterous parti- 
cles after ſun-ſer. 

2. Diurnal Ceſtrum. This plant alſo is called 
Queen of the Morning, Lady of the Day, trom 
its uncommon fragrance in the day-time. The 
ſtem is woody, upright, ſmooth, divides upwards 
into many branches, and grows to be eight or 
ten feet high. The leaves are like thoſe of 
Spurge Laurel, oblong, ſmooth, of a thick 
conſiſtence, a dark and chearful gteen colour, 
and grow alternately. "The flowers come out 
in cluſters from the wings of the leaves, fitting 
cloſe, having no footſtalks; they are of a white 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, but are not 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 

Theſe plants are propagated by planting the 
cuttings in any of the ſummer months in 2 
filled with light, rich earth, and plunging them 
into a hotbed of tanner's bark; they muſt be 
watered and kept ſhaded until they have taken 
root, and then muſt have gradually a good ſhare 
of air, eſpecially in hot weather. When they 
are in a goed growing ſtate, each plant ſhould 
have a ſeparate pot, and be again plunged into 
the hotbed, where they muſt be watered and 
kept ſhaded at firſt: Afterwards they muſt be 
hardened by granting them a due admiſſion of 
air, and in the. autumn mult be taken into the 
cooleſt ſtove ; for they are moderately hardy, and 
require only a fmall degree of artificial heat to 
keep them in a good flouriſhing ſtate. 


In winter 


„ I 


im. 


they muſt have little water, but in ſummer the 
waterings muſt be frequent and conſtant, eſpeci- 
ally in hot weather. 

They are alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the places where they 
naturally grow. Theſe muſt be ſown in pots filled 
with light, rich earth; and when the plants are 
about three or four inches high, they muſt be 
potted ſeparately, and managed as the cuttings. 

Trees raiſed from feeds are of ſuperior beauty 
to thoſe raiſed from cuttings; fo that whenever 
there is the conveniency of obtaming them from 
their native places of growth, that method of 
propagation is to be preterred. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Cſtrum floribus 
peaunculatis, Dillenius calls it, Jaſminoides feliis 
piſhaminis, - flore vireſcente nodu odoratiſſimo ; 
Sloane, Jaſminum laurinis foliis, flore pallido luteo, 
fruftu atro-ceruleo polypyreno venenato; Fewill, 
Parqut; and Plukenet, Hringa latiſolia Jamai- 
cenſis, floribus ex flavo palleſcentibus. It grows 
naturally in Jamaica and Chili. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ceſtrum flori- 
bus ſelſilibus. Dillenius calls it, Jaſminoides lau- 
reolæ felio, fore candido interdiu cdorato; Pluke- 
net, Laureola ſempervirens Americana, latioribus 
folits, floribus allis odoratis; and Fewill, Hediun- 
da jaſmini flore. It is a native of Chili and the 
Havannah. 

Ceſtrum is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 

1. CALYX is a very ſhort, monophyllous, 
tubular, taper perianthium, cut at the top into 
five erect, obtuſe, oblolete ſegments. 

2. CorRoLLAa is one funnel-ſhaped petal. 
The tube is cylindrical, very.long, and flender. 
The faux is roundiſh, The limb is plane, pli- 
cated, and cut into five oval, equal ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five filiforme filaments grow- 
ing longitudinally to the tube, having roundiſh, 
four-cornered antheræ within the opening of the 
Detal, 
| 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a cylindrical, oval 
germen the length of the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle 
the length of the ſtamina, and a thickiſh, ob- 
tuſe, ſlightly emarginated ſtigma. , 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, oblong berry, 
containing one ccll. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, and round- 
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1 HERE are two ſpecies of this genus: 
1. Racemoſe Chiocecca. 
2+ Nocturnal Chiococca. 


1. Racemoſe Chiococca. The ſtalks are woody, 


weak, and ſend forth ſeveral ſlender branches, 
which are unable to ſupport . themſelves erect. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oblong, pointed, 
ſmooth, and grow oppoſite to each other at the 
joints. The flowers are produced in bunches 
from the ends and on each fide of the branches; 
Vor. II. 
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LV. 


Title:. 


Claſs and 
Order in 
the Lin. 
næan 
Syſtem: . 
'The cha- 
raciers. 


they are of a yellowiſh colour, and are ſucceeded 


by berries, that are of a ſnow- white colour when 
ripe, which ſeldom happens in England. In America 
this plant is called the Snowberry tree, from the 
multitude of ſnow-white berries preſenting them- 
ſelves all over it when they are ripe. 

2. Nocturnal Chiococca. This plant riſes with a 
ſhrubby, branching ſtalk to eight or ten feet 
high. The leaves are ſmooth, of an elegant green 


colour on their upper-ſide, grey iſn underneath, 
6 Y and 


and 
Nodurnel 
Chi creca 


deſeribed. 
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and grow alternately. The flowers are produced | mis et terminalibus, et ex alis ſupremis; Dillenius, 
from the wings of the leaves, at the upper parts | Periclymenum racemoſum, flore flaveſcente, fructu 
of the branches, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh, } niveo; and Sloane, Faſminum folio myrtino acumi- 
compreſſed berries, each containing two ſeeds. nato, fore albicante racemoſo, It grows naturally 
Culture. Theſe are propagated by planting the cuttings | in Jamaica and Barbadoes. 

in the ſpring in pots filled with light, rich earth, 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Chiococca foliis 
and plunging them into a hotbed of tanner's | alternis. It grows naturally in moſt of the warm 
bark. They muſt be duly watered, and kept | parts of America. 


cloſely ſhaded until they have taken root, and Chiococca is of the Claſs and Order Pentax. cut nd 
afterwards muſt have more air admitted to them | dria Monogynia ; and the characters are, Order in 
by degrees ; but they muſt not be wholly taken 1. CAL xx is a permanent perianthium ſituated the Lin- 


out of the bed until the autumn, when they | above the germen, and indented in five parts at 3 
muſt be removed into a very temperate bark the top. The ci 
| ſtove, for their future reſidence, 2. CoROLLA is one infundibuliforme petal. rafters. 

' They are alſo propagated by ſeeds, which muſt The tube is long, and patent. The limb is di- 

be ſown in the ſpring in pots filled with the like | vided into five equal, acute, reflexed ſegments. 

kind of rich earth ; and they muſt be plunged 3. STAMINA are five filiforme filaments the 


into a hotbed of tanner's bark. When they come | length of the corolla, having oblong, erect an. 


up, the uſual care incumbent on the gardener to | therz. 
allow tender ſeedlings, muſt be afforded them 4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, com- 


until they are about, three or four inches high; | prefſed germen ſituated below the calyx, a fili- 
when they muſt be potted ſeparately, and managed | forme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a ſim- 
as the cuttings, ple, obtuſe ſtigma. 

Titles. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Chiococca foliis 5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, compreſſed 
oppeſitis. In the former edition of the Species | berry, crowned by the calyx, and containing one 
Plantarum it is termed, Lonicera racemis latera- | cell. ; 
libus fimplicibus laxis, floribus oppoſitis pendulis, 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are two, diſtant, 
geniculis compreſſis. Brown calls it, Chiococca | roundiſh, and compreſſed. 
farmentoſa, foliis myrtinis, ſpicis plurimis tenuiſſi- | 
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CHRYSOBALANUS The COCOA PLUM. 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, ſhaded until they have taken root. After that 
called the Cocoa Plum. they muſt have a large ſhare of air, eſpecially 


The plant The ftalk is woody, brown, and often ſpotted 


deſctibed. 


Varieties. 


Culture. 


with white, branching, and ten or twelve feet 
high. The leaves are roundith, entire, ſlightly 
emarginated, and grow alternately on the 
branches The flowers are produced from the 
ends and ſides of the branches in panicles; they 


are ſmall, and of a white colour; and in Ame- 


rica are ſuccecded by a very fine, ſweet-taſted 
Plum, of different colours, and as large as a 
Damaſcene. 

The varieties of this ſpecies are: 

The White Cocoa Plum. 

The Red. 

The Brown. 

The Yellow. 

'T he Bine.-- -. 

The Purple. 

The Black. 

They are all propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
which muſt be procured from the countries where 
they naturally grow, in pots filled with rich, 
freſh, light earth. The pots muſt be then plung- 
ed into a bark bed, and the mould muſt be kept 
moiſt with frequent ſprinklings of water. In 
about fix weeks the plants may be expected to 
appcar; and when they come up, they muſt have 
as much air as the weather will permit, to prevent 
their drawing weak, and changing colour. When 
they are avout three or four inches high, they 
mult be planted ſeparately in pots filled with 
the like kind of light, rich earth, muſt be again 
plunged into the hotbed, and watered and kept 


in hot weather, and frequent waterings; and in 
the autumn muſt be removed into a good bark 
ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain, ſhift- 
ing them from time to time into larger pots, as 
often as they ſhall require it, affording them water 
ſparingly, keeping them warm in winter, and 
gving them frequent waterings and plenty of 
tree air in hot weather in ſummer. 

This being the only ſpecies, it is named fim- , 
ply, Chry/ebalanus. Plumier calls it, Icaco frufu 
ex albo rufeſcente; alſo, Icaco fruftu nigro ; allo, 


les. 


| lcaco frutiu purpureo. Brown tiles it, Chryſobala- 


nus fruticoſus, foliis orbiculatis alternis, floribus 
laxe racemaſis. It grows naturally in moſt parts 
of the Welt Indies. 
Chryſobalanus is of the Claſs and Order 1c0- 1 
ſandria Digynia; and the characters are, : 88 
1. CAL vx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, Wi- the Lic- 
thering perianthium, cut at the top into five nxan 
ſpreading ſegments. | 3 
2. Cokol LA is five oblong, plane, patent pe- gen. 
tals inſerted in the calyx. 
3. STAMINA are many erect filaments, inſert- 
ed circularly in the ealyx, having ſmall, didy- 
mous anther. 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, 4 
ſtyle the figure and length of the ſtamina, and 
an obtuſe ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM is a large, oval berry, con- 
taining one cell, | 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is an oval, five-furrowed, 
rough nut, formed of five valves. 
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Species. 


Common 


and 
Smooth- 
lea ved 
Sar 
Apple 
deicribed. 


Colture. 


Species. 


Peruvian 
Bark 
Tree, 


ou? to be thirty or forty feet high. 
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CHRYSOPHYLLUM, The STAR AP PI. E. 


HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of two 
ſpecies : 

I. The Common Star Apple. 

2. The Smooth-leaved Star-Apple. 

1. The Common Star-Apple. The trunk is 
thick, divided into many ſlender branches, and 
The 

aves are oval, oblong, intire, ſtriated, ſmooth 
on their upper ſide, and downy and ſhining un- 
derneath, and grow alternately on footitalks, 
The flowers are produced in cluſters from the 
ſides of the branches, and are ſucceeded by 
the fruit, which is pulpy, round, and as large 
as a moderate apple. 

2. The Smooth-leaved Star Apple. The 
trunk is thick, and branching. The leaves dif- 
fer from the former, in being ſmooth on both 
ſides. The flowers come out in cluſters from 
the tides of the branches, and are ſucceeded by a 
large pulpy fruit, of a rough, aſtringent taſte. 

Theſe trees are cut down, and uſed as timber 
in America; and the fruit is laid by to mellow, 
in the manner of medlars z whence they loſe their 
aſperity, and become fine eating. 

Theſe plants are prupagated by ſeeds, which 
mult be procured from the places where they 
naturally grow, be ſown in pots filled with rich 
garden mould, and then plunged into a hotbed 
of tanner's bark. If the feeds are good, in about 
ſix weeks the plants will come up; when they 
muſt have very ſlight, tho' frequent waterings, 
and as much tree air as the weather will permit, 
to prevent their drawing vp too weak. When the 
plants are about four inches high, they muſt be 
Barg ſeparately in pots filled with the like 

ind of good garden mould; and in doing of 
this be careful to preſerve the fibres, and injure 
the roots as little as may de: Plunge them again 
into the bark bed, give them a pretty good water- 
ing to ſettle the mould to the roots, and repeat 
this as often as there ſhall be occaſion. 


3 —— 


Keep 


them ſhaded till you find them to be in a grow- 
ing ſtate; then give them more air, according 
as the weather will permit, and in the autumn 
ſet them in a warm bark ſtove; where they muſt 
conſtantly remain, ſhifting them from time to 
time into larger pots, as often as they ſhall re- 
quire it, giving them water ſparingly in win- 
ter, and frequent watering and plenty of freſti 
air in hot weather in ſummer, 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Chryſophyllum fa- Titles. 


lis parallele ftriatis, ſubtus tomentoſis nitidis. In 
the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, Chryſapbyllum 
foliis ovatis ſuperne glabris parallele firiatis, ſubtus 
tomentoſo-nitidis. Sloane calls it, Anona foliis ſab- 
tus ferrugineis, frutiu rotundo majore lævi purpu- 
reo, ſemine nigro partim rugoſo, partim glabro ; 
Plumier, Cainito 22 ſubtus aureo, frufiu mali- 
formi; alſo, Cainito folio ſubtus aureo, fructu oli- 
viformi; and Loefling, Siderexylon Pacurero. It 
grows naturally in the Welt Indies. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Chryſopbyllum 
foliis utringue glaberrimis. It grows naturally in 
the warmeſt parts of America. 


Cbryſopbhyllum is of the Claſs and Order Pen- Ciot. and 


tandria Monogynia ; and the characters are, 


Order ia 


1. Cal vx is a ſmall perianthium divided into de Lia- 
nan 


five roundiſh, obtuſe, permanent parts, 
2. COROLLA is one bell-ſhaped petal, 


Syſtem. 
The The cha- 


limb is cut into five roundiſh, ſpreading ſeg- raters. 


ments, which are ſhorter than the tube. 

3. STAMINA are hve awl-ſhaped, connivent 
filaments, having roundiſh, didymous, incum- 
bent anther. | 

4. P1sSTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a very ſhort ſtyle, and an obtuſe, and nearly 
quinquifid ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a large, globular berry, 
containing ten cells. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, oſſeous, 


gloſſy, and compreſſed. 
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LVIII. 


CINCHONA The PERUVIAN BARK - TRE E. 


F HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, 


called, 
1, Peruvian Bark Tree. * 
2. Cinchena of the Caribbees. 
1. Peruvian Bark Tree. 'I he trunk is woody, 
fender, branching, eighteen or twenty feet high, 


and covered with a thick, rough, reddiſh, or 


brown bark. The leaves are oval, oblong, 
pointed, entire, and grow oppoſite to each other 
on footitalks. The flowers are produced in 
branched panicles trom the wings of the leaves, 
near the upper parts of the branches; they are 
of a dull or whitiſh red colour on their outſide, 
but of a bright red within, and falling off are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, containing the 


ſeeds. The bark of this tree is noted for curing 
intermittent fevers, 


| admitted to them by degrees. 


2. Caribbean Cinchona. The ſtem is woody, and 


and divides into ſeveral branches near the top. Caribbean 
The. leaves are oval, of a pale but beautiful Cinchona 


green colour on their upper fide, and grow on 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out ſingly 
on footſtalks from the wings of the leaves, at 
the upper parts of the branches, and are fol- 
lowed by roundiſh capſules, containing the ſeeds. 


cribed- 


Theſe. plants are propagated by ſeeds, which Culture: 


mult be procured from abroad. They ſhould be 
ſown on a good hotbed in the ſpring ; and when 
the plants are about four inches high, they muſt 
be potted ſeparately, and plunged into a good 
hotbed of tanner's bark. Here they muſt be 
ſhaded and duly watered until they have taken 
root, and afterwards muſt have plenty of air 
In ſummer the 

watering 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Titles. 


Species. 


Pareira, 
or Umbi- 
licated- 
leaved 
Ciſſam- 


pelos 
deſcribed. 


Caapeba, 
or Non- 
Umbili- 
cated- 
leaved 
Ciſſam- 
pelos 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


* 


watering muſt be duly repeated, eſpecially in hot 
weather; and in autumn the plants muſt be taken 
into ſhelter. The firſt ſort is tolerably hardy, but 
the ſecond muſt have a pretty good ſtove, to have 
it in perfection in theſe parts. Its virtues were 
diſcovered by the Indians about the year 1500, 
but it was little uſed in Europe before the year 
1649, and after that ſunk into diſrepute from 
the ill conſequences attending the imprudent ule 
of it: However, it ſoon recovered its former 
credit, and is now not only known to be the 
moſt powerful febrifuge we have, but being a 
fine ſtomachic and good aſtringent, is uſcd tor 
internal and external diforders, and is found ſer- 
viceable for gangrenes, mortifications, &c. pro- 
ceeding either from inward or outward cauſcs. 

1. The Peruvian Bark Tree is titled, Cin- 
chona paniculd brachiatd. Ray calls it, Arber 
febrifuga Peruviana. It grows naturally in the 
A plenty on the mountains about Loxa in 

eru. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Cinchina pe- 
dunculis unifloris. It is a native of the Caribbees, 

Cinchona is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Jas and 
Monogynia; and the characters are, nk 

1, CaLyx*- is a ſmall, monophyllous, perma- vi 
nent perianthium, ſituated above the germen, Sytem. 
and divided into five parts. The cha. 

2. CoroOLLA is one infundibuliforme petal. 18 
The tube is cylindrical and long. The limb is 
patulous, and divided into five acute parts. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſmall filaments, 
having oblong antherz within the mouth of 
the flower. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated below the calyx, a ſtyle the length of 
the corolla, and a thickiſh, oblong, ſimple ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh capſule, 
crowned by the calyx, containing two cells, and 
openingin two directions from the baſe to the top. 

6. SEMIN. The feeds are many, oblong, 
compreſſed, and bordered. 
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F this genvs are the following ſpecies : 
i. Pareira, or Umbilicated-leaved Cr/- 
ſampelos. 

2. Caapeba, or Non-umbilicated-leaved Ciſſam- 

elos. 
is 1. Pareira, or Umbilicated-leaved Ciſſampelos. 
The ſtalks are ſlender, and twiſt about any thing 
that is near them to the height of five or fix 
feet. The leaves are round, 'heart-ſhaped, pel- 
tated, ſmooth on their upper- ſide, but hairy un- 
derneath, and grow on long, flender footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced in cluſters from the 
wings of the leaves; they are ſmall, and of a 
greeniſh colour ; and the females are ſucceeded 
by round pulpy berries, which ſometimes ripen 
in England. The root of this plant is held diu- 
retic. 

2. Caapeba, or Non-umbilicated-leaved Ciſſam- 
pelos. This plant has ſlender, trailing, ſoft, woody 
ſtalks, which wind about ſhrubs, trees, or any 
thing that is near them to about the ſame height 
with the former. The leaves are round, heart- 
ſhaped, entire, ſoft, woolly, and their footſtalks 
are inſerted at their baſe, The flowers are pro- 
"duced in bunches from the iides of the ſtalks; 
and the females are ſucceeded by berries, which 
ſometimes ripen in England. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring, in pots filled with light, rich 
earth, and plunging them up to the rims in a 
bark-bed. When the plants come up, they muſt 
be watered with great caution, being otherwiſe 
liable to be killed in that tender ſtate ; and when 
they are fit to remove, they muſt be ſet ſe- 
parately in pots filled with the like kind of freſh, 
rich earth They muſt be again plunged into 
the bark-bed, and watered and kept ſhaded 
until they have taken root. They muſt after- 
wards be allowed a greater ſhare of air, and fre- 
quent waterings, eſpecially in hot weather; and in 


the autumn muſt be taken into a good bark ſtove, 


where they mult conſtantly remain, ſhitting them 
from time to time into pots filled with freſh 
mould, as often as you find it neceſſary, train- 
ing them up to ſticks, or a trellis, provided for 
the purpoſe, and affording them all nice ma- 
nagement due to tender plants. 

1. The firit ſpecies is titled, Ciſampelos foliis Titles. 
peltatis cordatis emarginatis, Lœfling calls it, 
Ciſampelos caule erecto ſuffruticoſo ſimpliciſſimo; 
Ray, Conveluulus Braſiliauus, flore oftopetalo, no- 
nococcos; Brown, Cifſampelos ſcandens, foliis pel- 
tetis orbiculato-cordetis villaſis, floribus maſculis 
racemoſis : femineis ſpicatis : ſpicis foligſis; and Plu- 
mier, Clematis baccifera glabra & villaſa, rotundo 
S umbilicato folio; allo, Caapeba folio orbiculari 
S umbilicato lævi; alſo, Caapeba folio ,orbiculari 


umbilicato et tamentoſo, It grows naturally in Ja- 


maica and molt of the Welt India Iſlands. | 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ciſſampelos 
feliis baſi petiolatis inlegris. Plumier calls it, 
Caapeva folio orbiculari non umbilicaio, It is a na- 
tive of the Welt Indies. 
Ciſ/ampel2s is of the Claſs and Order Dicecia C114 ard 


AZnadelphia ; and the characters are, Order 
I. Male. in the 

3 | Linnzan 

1. CaLvx. There is none. Syſlem- 


2. CorOLLA is four oval, plane, patent petals. The cha. 

3. SrAMIN A are four very ſmall filaments raGers. 
Joined in a body, having broad, flat antheræ. 

I. Female. 

I, CaLYX. There is none. 

2. CoroLLa. There is none; but a necta— 
rium on the ſide of the germen. 

3. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
without any ſtyle, but three erect, acute ſtigmas. 

4. PERICARPIUM 13 a glabular berry con- 
taining one cell. 

6. Szukx. The ſeed is ſingle, rough ard 
lightly compreſſed. 
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Sichyoide 


Acid, 


Triſoliate 


and Vine 
Ciſſus 
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F this genus are the following ſpecies : 
1, Heart leaved Ciſſus. 

2. Sichyoide Ciſſus. 

3. Acid Ciſſus. ; 
4. Trifoliate C us. 

5. Vine Cifſus. | 

1. Heart-leaved Ciſus. The ſtalks are ten- 
der, and divide into feyeral ſlender branches, 
which require ſupport. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, roundiſh, and undivided on their edges. 
The flowers are collected in roundiſh bunches, 
and are lucceeded by round, umbilicated berries, 
which are of a moſt elegant bright-blue colour 
when ripe. 

2. Sichyoide Ciſſus. The ſtalks are tender, 
jointed, branching, weak, and climbing. The 
leaves are oval, oblong, naked, and ſerrated on 
their edges. The flowers are produced in bunches 
at the ends and ſides of the branches, and are 
ſucceeded by fine gloſſy berries, which are of 
a greeniſh-purple colour when ripe. 1 

3. Acid Ciſſs. The ſtalks are tender, jointed, 
branching, and climb up neighbouring trees or 
buſhes for ſupport. The leaves are trifoliate, 
oblong, cut on their edges, thick, ſucculent, and 
acid. The flowers are produced in roundiſn 
bunches from the top of the plant, and are 


ſucceeded by round, turbinated berries; which, 


when ripe, are of abeautiful ſnining - black colour. 

4. Trifoliate Ciſus. This is a climbing plant, 
which will ariſe, by the aſſiſtance of trees and 
buſhes, to upwards of twenty feet high. The 


leaves are compoſed of three oval, ſubdentated fo- 


lioles, having a bordered footſtalk. The flowers 
are collected in ſmall bunches near the extremity 
of the branches, and are ſucceeded by round, 
umbilicated berries, ſhining, and very beautiful 
when ripe. | 


5. Vine Ciſſus. The ſtalk of this plant is 


woody, and divides into ſeveral flender branches, 


which require ſupport. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, but divided into five lobes, and are 
downy on their under-ſide. The flowers come out 
in looſe bunches from the ſides of the branches, 
and are ſucceeded by beautiful ſhining berries, 
each containing one ſeed, 

All theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds pro- 
cured from abroad. The uſual way of ſowing 
them in pots, and plunging them into a hotbed 
of tanner's bark to b 
ſerved ; as alſo the potting of them ſingly when 
they are fit to remove, 'and affording them water 
and ſhade until they have taken root. As they 
encreaſe in height, the glaſſes muſt be raiſed to 
give them room, and ſticks muſt be thruſt down 
by the fide of each plant for its ſupport. 


When the roots have filled the pots, they mult be | | 
ſhifted into others a ſize larger. When the plants 
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ring them up, muſt be ob- 
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get too high for the glaſſes of the hotbed, they 
muſt be taken into a good bark flove, obſerving 
to train them to proper ſticks, a trellis, or ſome 
proper frame, or they will entangle themſelves 
with the adjacent plants, and ena great diſor- 
der in the ſtove. 


1. The firlt ſpecies is titled, Ciſſcs folits cor- ile. 


datis integerrimis. 


turally in America, 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ciſſus foliis 


ovatis nudis ſetaceo-ſerratis. Brown calls it, II- 


ola ſcandens, foliis oblongo-cvatis ad margines den- 


ticulato-ſetaceis ; and Sloane, Bryonia alba genicu- 


lata, vioſæ foltis, baccis e viridi purpuraſcentibus. 


It grows naturally in Jamaica. 


Plumier calls it, Vitis folio 
ſubrotundo, uvd corymboſd cœruled. It grows na- 


3. The third ſpecies is titled, Ciſſus foliis ter- 


natis oblongis carnaſis inciſis. In the former edi- 
tion of the Species Plantarum it is termed, Sicyos 
trifoliata. Brown calls it, Lola triphylla ſcan- 
dens & claviculata, foliis craſſis ſerratis; Sloane, 
Bryonia alba triphylla geniculata, foliis craſſis aci- 


dis; Plukenet, Bryomoides trifoliatum Indicum ' 
ſoliis ſucculentis craſſis & crenatis ; and Plumier, 
Vitis trifoliata minor corymboſa, acinis nigrioribus 


turbinatis. It grows naturally in America. 


4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Cifſus foliis 


ſerratis . ſubrotundis ſubdentatis. 


Brown calls it, 


Irſiola triphylla ſcandens, foliis ovatis ſubdentatis, * 
petiola communi marginato, calycibus majoribus; 
and Sloane, Bryonia alba triphylla maxima. It 


grows naturally in Jamaica. + © 


datis ſubquinquelobis tomentoſis. 
Zeylamica it is termed ſimply, Ciſſus; and in the 
Hortus Malabricus, Schunambu- alli. Plukenet 
calls it, Arbuſcula baccifera circumplitatilis, viti- 


| gineo folio ſubtus lanato, fructu racemoſo fervidiore 
Ir 


doro; and Rumphius, Funis crepitans. 
grows naturally in India 
Ciſſus is of the Claſs and Order Tetrandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 
I. irn. 


5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Ciſſus foliis cor- 
In the Flora 


Claſs and 

8 Order in 

The involucrum is compoſed of the Lin. 
nan 


many ſmall leaves. Sy ſtem. 


The perianthium is monophyllous, plane, The cha- 
raters. 


ſomewhat four-cornered, and ſhort. 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four concave petals. 
The nectarium ſurrounds the germen. 
3. STAMINA are four filaments the length of 
the corolla, and inferted into the nectarium, 


having roundiſh antheræ. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, obtuſe, 


tetragonal, retuſed germen, a filiforme ſtyle the 


length of the ſtamina, and a ſimple, acute ſtigmma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a round, gloſſy, umbili- 
cated berry. Eg 4 
6. SEMEN, The feed is roundiſn. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


Species, 


Cinereous 


and 
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Citha- 
rexylon 
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H ls genus at preſent conſiſts only of two | 


ſpecies : | 

1. Cinereous Citharexylon. 

2. Caudated Citharexylon. 

1. Cinereous Citharexylon. The ſtem is ro- 
buſt, upright, branching, and covered with a 
cinereous bark. The leaves reſemble thoſe of 
the Bay- tree, are oblong, oval, of a firm iub- 
ſtance, grow oppoſite to each other, and conti- 
nue all the year. The flowers come out in looſe 
ſpikes from the ends and ſides of the branches 
they are of a white colour, and are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh, pulpy berries, which do not ripen 
in England. 

2. Caudated Citharexylon. The ſtem is ro- 
buſt, upright, and divided into many taper 
branches near the top. The leaves: are oboval, 
and grow oppoſite by pairs on the branches. 
The flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches in long ſpikes ; they are of a white co- 
lour, but are rarely ſucceeded by berries in Eng- 


land. 


Culture. 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


Theſe plants are propagated from ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the countries where they 
naturally grow; ſowing them in pots filled with 
light, rich earth, and plunging them up to 
the rims in a bark bed Ia about ſix weeks, if 
the ſeeds are good, the plants will come up, 


when you ſhould be cautious of over-watering 


them to endanger their rotting; and when they 
are about three or four inches high, they ſhould be 
otted ſeparately, and plunged again into the 
— bed: Watering and ſhade muſt be allowed 
them at firſt; and when they have taken root, they 
ſhould have a large ſhare of air, eſpecially if the 
weather is hot. In the autumn they muſt be 
taken into a temperate bark ſtove, where they 
ſhould remain until they become ſtrong plants; 
and then they will live and flouriſh very well in 
the dry ſtove, and may afterwards be ſet abroad 
for about two months in the height of ſummer. 
They are alſo propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be ſet in pots filled with the like kind of 


light, rich earth, be plunged into a bark bed, and 


\ watered and kept ſhaded until they have taken 


root. Afterwards they muſt have a large ſhare 
of air granted them; and their future manage- 
ment muſt be ſimilar to that of the ſeedlings. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Citharexylon ramis 
teretibus, calycibus dentatis. Father Plumier calls 
it, Jaſminum arboreſcens racemoſum foliis lauri; 
Brown, Citharexylon fruticoſum, cortice cinereo, 
foliis oblongo-ovatis oppoſitis, petiolis marginatis 
pedatis, floribus ſpicatis; and Plukenet, Citharexy- 
lon arbor laurifolia Americana, foliorum venis late 
candicantibus. It grows naturally in Jamaica, 
and moſt Iſlands of the Welt Indies. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies 1s titled, Citharexylon 
ramis teretibus, calycilus truncatis. Brown calls it, 
Citharexylon fruticoſum, foliis ſubellipticis, peliclis 
pedatis, calycibus truncatis, ſpicis terminalibus lon- 
gioribus. It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

Citharexylon is of the Claſs and Order Didy- 


namia Angioſpermia; and the characters are, 


1. CaLYX is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, 
permanent | 20-054 divided at the top into 
five acute ſegments. 

2. CoROLLA is one infundibuliforme, rotated 
petal. . The tube is twice as long as the perian- 
thium, and thickeſt upwards. The limb is bi- 
labiated, and divided into five oblong, plane, 
truncated, ſpreading ſegments. 

3- STAMINA are four filiforme filaments, to- 
cether with the rudiment of a fifth in the middle 
of the tube, of which two are a little longer than 
2 others, having oblong, erect, Gidymous an- 
ther. 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
an obtuſe, capitated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM 1s a roundiſh, ſlightly com- 
preſſed berry, containing one cell. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, oval, bilo- 


_ cular, convex on one ſide, concave on the other, 
and emarginated at the top. 
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LXII. 


CLEMATIS, VIRGIN'S BOWER. 


HERE. is a tender ſpecies of this genus 
called, The Jamaica Virgin's Bower, or 
Dioiceous Clematis. 


The ſtalks are weak, ſlender, branching, and 
if ſupported will riſe to twelve or fourteen feet 
high. The leaves are large, of a bright green 
colour, and each is compoſed of three oval, 
veined folioles The flowers are dioiceous, white, 
and of very little figure; they grow from the 
ſides of the branches in pretty long footſtalks, 
and there will often be a ſucceſſion of them for 
many months. 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 


be procured from the places where it naturally 


grows. I hey ſhould be ſown in pots filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a hotbed. When 


| the plants are grown to about four inches high, 


each ſhould have its own ſeparate pot, and they 
ſhould be again plunged into a ſecond hotbed. 
As they advance in height, ſticks muſt be thruſt 
down by the fide of each plant for its ſupport ; 
and when the heat of the bed is abated, they may 
be removed into the ſtove ; obſerving always, 
from the firit appearance of the plant until its 
final diſſolution, to afford it as much air as the 


Title:. 


Claſs 


and Ord 
in the 


Linnzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha. 
racters, 


weather will permit, and not neglect to give it a 


due ſhare of water. 

It may allo be raiſed by layers, in the ſame 
manner as the common forts treated of among 
the Climbers. 

There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, of 
very inconſiderable difference, all of which 
may be raifed in the ſame manner. Their ſta- 

tion 
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Titles. 


The plant 
deletibed. 


Culture. 


Species. 


Common 
Yellow, 


V-noſe, 


and 
White. 
flowered 


d lam 
Tree 


de.cribed. 


tion ſhould be in the moſt temperate ſtove ; and 
in the botteſt ſummer months they may be ſet 
abroad with other tender plants, 

1his ſpecies is titled, Clematis foliis ternatis in- 
tegerrimis, floribus dioicis. Brown calls it, Cle- 
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matis ſcande us, foli's quinquenervits ovatis nitidis 
Prinnato-ternatis;, and Sloane, Clematis prima, ſeu 
Hlveſtris latifolia, foliis ternis. It grows natu- 
rally ia Jamaica, and other warm parts of Ame- 
rica. | * 
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4 8 HERE is one ſpecies of this genus of 
f a ligneous nature, called, The Shrubby 
Indian Cleome. 

The ſtalk is round, taper, woody, branching, 
and grows to about a yard in height. The leaves 
arc {imple, oval, oblong, ſmooth, and grow al- 
ternately on footſtalks on the branches. The 
flowers are gynandrous, and diſpoſed in looſe 
ſpikes at the ends or the branches; they come 
out in July and Auguit, and are ſucceeded by 
oblong pods containing the ſeeds. 

1 his plant is propagated by ſowing the leeds 
on a lotbed in the ſpring. When the plants 
are four inches high, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up with a ball of earth to each 
root, and planted ſingly in ſmall pots. The 
pots ſhould be then plunged up to the rims in 
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a ſecond hotbed ; and when the heat of this is 
| abated, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger pots, 
and have the advantage of a third hotbed : 
From this they may be removed into the 


leeds. 

All along, from the time of their firſt coming 
up in the hotbed, a due admiſſion of air on all fa- 
vourable opportunities muſt be granted them, 
and moderate watering muſt not be with-held. 
Their ſtation ought to be in the cooleſt ſtove ; for 
only a {mall d-gree of additional heat above that 
of a good Green-houſe, is what they require. 

This ſpecies is titled, Cleome floribus gynandris 
tetrandris, feliis fimplicibus, caule fruticoſo, It 


grows naturally in India. 
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F this genus are, 
1. Common Yellow Balſam Tree. 

2. Venoſe Balſam-Tree. 

3. White-flowered Balſam Tree. 

1. Common Yellow Balſam Tree ſends out 
many branches from the ſides, and grows to be 
ewenty feet high. The leaves are round, thick, 
ſucculent, gloſſy, and grow 7 3 by pairs. 
he flowers come out fingly from the upper 
parts of the branches, and in America are ſuc- 
ceeded by a large oval fruit, as big as an apple: 
The turpentine of this tree is uſed in medicine 
and it is ſaid that the wild hogs in India, on 
being wounded, 1epair to theſe trees, rub their 
wounded parts againſt them, and, by thus anoint- 
ing them with the turpentine, effect a cure. 
Hence the name Hog Gum is given to this 
turpentine in the Welt indies. 

2. Venoſe Ballam Tree. This ſpecies grows 
to ſixteen or cighteen feet high. The leaves are 
large, oval, tpcar-ſhaped, pointed, very much 
ribocd, veined underneath, and grow alter 


nately on the branches. The flowers are pro- 


duced from the ends of the branches in looſe 
ipikes; they ate of a roſe colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval fruit, of a yellow colour when 
ripe. 8 | , 
3. White-flowered Balſam Tree. This ſpecies 


grows to eighteen or twenty feet high. The leaves 


are roundiſh, thick, fleſhy, entire, and grow op- 
polite by pairs. The flowers come out on foot- 
ttalks from the wings of the leaves; they are 
of a white colour, and the fruit is of a beautiful 


* 


ſcarlet colour. 


Theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, 
which may he planted, in any of the ſummer 
months, in pots filled with light, ſandy earth, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. The cut- 
tings ſhould be laid by a few days for- the 
wounded parts to heal, and when the A 
planted, mult, have a ſlight watering to ſettle 
the mould to them; and this watering may be 
repeated at intervals, but it mult be in ſmall 
quantities at a time. When they are in à good 
growing ſtate, they muſt be”hardened as much 
as may be before winter; and in the autumn 
ſhould be taken into a good bark ' ſtove, and meet 
with treatment ſimilar to other tender plants. - 

They are alſo raiſed from ſceds, when they 
can be procured from the countries where they 


filled with light earth. plunged into a bark-bed, 
and when the plants are ht to remove, muſt 
be potted ſeparately, and treated like tender 
plants. hy . | 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Clufia foliis 
aveniis, corollis tetrapetalis, Brown calls it, 
Cuuſia arborea, feliis craſſis nitidis obovato-ſubro- 
tundis, floribus ſolitariis ; and Sloane, Terebinthus 
folio finguluri non alata rotundo ſucculento, fre 
tetrapetalo pallide luteo, frutlu majore minopyteno. 
It grows naturally in Jamaica. f — 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Clufia foliis 
venoſit. Plumier calls it, Clufia, lore roſeo, minor, 
fruflu flaveſcente. It grows naturally in Ame- 
rica. | 
3. The third ſpecies is titled, Cluſa follis 
aveniis, corcliis pentapetalis, I lumier calls it, 


Clu/ia 


ſtove, where they will flower and perfect their 


Titles. 


Culture. 


naturally grow. Iheſe muſt be ſown in pots 


Titles. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Claſs and 
Order 

in the 
Linnzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racers, 


Species, 


Retuſed 
Clutia, 


Cluſia fore albo, fruftu coccineo, It grows natu- 


rally in America. ; 
| Clufia is of the Claſs and Order Polygamia 


Monoecia; and the characters are, | 
1. Cal xx is an imbricated, permanent perian- 


thium. 
2, CoroLLA is four, five, or ſix large, round- 


iſh, concave, patent petals. 


3. STAMINA are ſeveral ſimple filaments 
ſhorter than the corolla, having ſimple antheræ. 


—— — 


4. Pisrrrruu conſiſts of an oval, oblong 
germen, without any ſtyle, but a ſtellated, 
plane, obtuſe, permanent ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, ſulcated cap- 
ſule, containing many cells, and opening in 
a radiated manner with the like number of 
valves. 

6. SeEMINA. The feeds are numerous, oval, 
ſurrounded with pulp, and affixed to a co- 


| lumnar, angular receptacle. 


s 8 HIS genus has already afforded three 
ſpecies for the Green houſe ; two others 
remain for the Stove, called, 

1. Retuſed Clutia, 

2. Eluteria. 

1. Reruſed Clutia, The ſtem is woody, 
branching, and fix or eight feet high. The leaves 
are oval, retuſed, and grow alternately on the 
branches. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves in looſe bunches ; they are 
of a greeniſh- white colour, and appear in July 


and Auguſt. 


ard 
Eluteria 
deſcribed. 


Variety. 


Culture, 


Species. 


Gtape- 
bearing, 


2. Eluteria. The ſtem is woody, hairy, erect, 
branching, and five or ſix feet high. The leaves 
are cordated, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, and grow 
alternately. The flowers come out in ſpikes 
from the ends of the branches, and appear about 
the ſame time with the former. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies that grows to be 
a conſiderable tree, ſending forth branches near 
the top, which form a large, ſpreading head. 

Theſe are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
procured from the countries where they natu- 
rally. grow. They muſt be ſown in pots 
filled with light, ſandy earth, and plunged into a 
hotbed of tanner's bark. When the plants 
come up, they muſt have but very little water, 
or it will effectually kill them in that tender ſtate ; 
and they muſt have as much free air as the 
weather will permit. When the plants are 
fit to remove, they muſt be ſet ſeparately in 
pots filled with the like kind of light, ſandy earth, 
muſt be again plunged into the hotbed, and 


watered and ſhaded until they have taken root. 
They muſt be hardened by degrees to the open 


air, and in the autumn muſt be taken into 
the cooleſt ſtove, placing them in the back part 
behind the other plants ; for they are moderately 
hardy, and require only a very ſmall degree of 
artificial heat in winter to continue them in a 
flouriſhing ſtate. In ſummer they may be ſet 
abroad for about two months, provided ſome 
ſhelter be placed over them to ſcreen them from 
the heavy rains, ſhould ſuch happen to fall. 
They may alſo be encreaſed by cut- 
tings. Theſe may be planted in any of the 
ſummer months; but it ought not to be deferred 
longer than July, that there may be time to 
harden the plants before winter. They muſt be 
ſet in pots filled with light, ſandy earth, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark : They 
mult be ſhaded at firſt, but muſt have water in 
very {mall quantities, and no oftener than as 
you perceive the mould in the pots to become 


too dry. When you perceive them in a growing 


ſtate, the glaſſes muſt be raiſed to admit the 
air; the mats that had been employed to form 
the ſhade muſt be diſuſed; and the plants mult 
be hardened by degrees to the open air, and 
afterwards treated like the ſeedling plants. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Clutia foliis ova- Titles, 


libus retuſis. It grows naturally in India. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Clutia foliis 
cordato-lanceolatis, In the Hortus Cliffort, it is 
termed, Eluteria. Brown calls it, Croton fru- 
liculoſum eredtum ſubvilloſum, foliis cordatis acumi- 
natis, ſpicis terminalibus.; and Plukenet, Ricinus 
dulcis arboreſcens Americanus, populaned fronde 


argented, It grows naturally both in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, 
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F this genus are, | 
O 1. Grape- bearing Coccoloba, or Sea-ſide 
Grape. 

2. Spotted Coccoloba. 

3. Excoriated Coccoloba. 

1. Grape-bearing Coccoloba, or Sea-ſide Grape. 
The ſtalks are woody, ten or twelve feet high, 
and covered with a ſmooth, brown bark. I he 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, and almoſt round, of a 
thickiſh ſubſtance, a gloſſy green colour, and 


grow alternately on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 


9 4 '; om 
E » 4 


come out from the wings of the leaves in long, 
ſlender bunches; they are of a white colour, 
and are ſucceeded by purpliſh reddiſh berries, as 
large as grapes, of an agreeable aſtringent 
flavour, 

2, Spotted Coccoloba. The ſtalks are lender, 


| ligneous, five or ſix feet high, and covered with 


a brown bark. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
oval, much veined, and of a light-green colour. 
The flowers are produced in ſlender bunches 
from the ends of the branches, and are 

ſueceeded 


and 
Spotted 
Cocco- 
loba 
deſcribe. 


— —— 
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Exco- 
riated 
Cocco- 
loa 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


ſucceeded by ſmall, ſpotted, purpliſh berries, | 


of an agreeable aromatic flavour. 

3. Excoriated Coccoloba, The ſtem is woody, 
very robuſt, grows to near twenty feet high, and 
is covered with a ſmooth, grey bark. The leaves 
are very large, oval, pointed, veined, of a 
thickiſh ſubſtance, and a gloſſy green colour on 
their upper ſide, but paler underneath. The 
flowers come out from the ends of the branches 
in long, ſlender bunches; they are of a white 
colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, roundiſh, 
purpliſh fruit, of inferior flavour to the firſt 
lort. \ 

Theſe are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in pots 
Died with light, rich earth, and then plunging 
them up to the rims in a bark- bed. When the 
plants are fit to remove, each muſt have a ſepa- 
rate pot, be again plunged into the bark-bed, and 
ſhaded and watered until they have taken 
root. After that they muſt have more air; and 
in the autumn they muſt be taken into the 
warmeſt ſtove, plunging them up to the rims 
in the bark-bed there. in winter they muſt have 


but little water; but in hot weather in ſummer, 


Titles. 


FT 


The plant 
de ſcribed. 


Uſeful 
P1roper- 
tes of the 
plant, 


Culcure, 


they ſhould be watered two or three times a week. 
The chief beauty theſe plants exhibit is from 
their leaves, which are large, of a fine green 
colour, and continue all the year; but they rarely 
flower, and much ſeldomer produce ripe ſeeds 
in England; on which account the feeds for 
railing them muſt be procured from the places 
where they naturally grow. 

1, The firſt ſpecies is titled, Coccoloba foliis 
cordato-ſubrotundis nitidis. In the former edition 
of the Species Plantarum it is termed, Polygonum 
foliis ſubrotundis, caule arboreo, frudtibus baccatis ; 
and in the Hortus Cliffort. Uvifera foliis ſubro- 
tundis ampliſſimis. Plukenet calls it, Uvifera 


— 


— 
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litorea; foliis amplioribus ferè orbiculatis craſſis, 
Americana; Plumier, Guajabara racemoſa, folits 
coriaceis ſubrotundis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Populus 
Americana rotundifolia; and Sloane, Prunus ma 
ritima racemoſa, folio ſubrotundo glabro, fruftu 
minore purpureo, It grows naturally on the ſandy 
ſhores of moſt of the Weſt India Iſlands. | 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Coccoloba foliis 
lanceolatis ovatis, Brown calls it, Coccolobis foliis 
oblongo-ovatis wenofis, ' uvis minoribus punctatis; 
and Plukenet, Uvifera arbor Americana, fruttu 
aromatico punitato, It grows naturally in Ame- 
rica, 
3. The third ſpecies is titled, Coccoloba foliis 
ovatis, ramis quaſi excorticatis, Brown calls it, 
Coccolobis montana major arborea, foliis ſubrotundis, 
cortice lævi; Plumier, Guajabara alia racemoſa, 
folits eblongis; and Plukenet, Arbor Indica. gly- 
cyrrhize foliis ſubrotundis, floribus in prelongam 
ſpicam adattis. It grows naturally in America. 
Coccoloba is of the Claſs and Order Ofandris ct; and 
Trigynia; and the characters are, Order ia 
i. CaLyYx is a monophyllous perianthium, the Lin- 
divided into five oblong, obtuſe, concave, pa- ran 
tent, coloured, permanent ſegments. - +0" 
2. CokOLLa, There is none. racers; 
3. STAMINA are eight awl ſhaped filaments 
ſhorter than the calyx, having roundiſh, didy- 
mous anther. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, three-cor- 
nered germen, and three ſhorr, filiforme, patent 
ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. | 
5. PPRICARPTun. There is none. The 
calyx cloſes, thickens, aſſumes the ſhape of a 
berry, and encloſes the ſeed. 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is an oval, acute nut, 
containing one cell, 
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COCOS, 


The Cocoa- nut Tree. 

The trunk is thick, and in India arrives to a 
great height. The leaves are pinnated; and the 
tolioles are very long, ſword-ſhaped, have hairy 
edges, and fold backward; they are of a light 
green colour, twelve or fourteen feet long, 
and were formerly called branches, the tree hav- 
ing no other. The flowers are produced in long 
bunches from among the leaves ; and the females 
are ſucceeded by thoſe very large, oval nuts 
called Cocoa- nuts. 

This plant is cultivated in great plenty both in 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, on account of its various 
uſes in life. The leaves are uſed as thatch to 
cover their houſes; the bark is made into cor- 
dage; the ſhell into drinking cups; the out- 
ward part is replete with a milky juice, which 


is a cooling liquor ; and the kernel is an agree- 
able, wholeſome, hearty food. 


It is raiſed by planting the nuts, which 


muſt be brought over in ſand, in pots filled with 
the richeſt earth. The Auricula compoſt is very 
ſuitable to theſe trees; and when they are 
planted, they muſt be directly plunged into a 
hotbed of tanner's bark. The mould muſt be 


kept moiſt by frequent ſprinklings of water, and | 


Vol. II. 
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HIS genus conſiſts of one ſpecies, called, 


The COCOA-NUT TREE. 


in about ſix or eight weeks the plants will ap- 
pear. When they are three or four inches high, 
they mult be potted ſeparately, be well watered, 
plunged again into the hotbed, and kept ſhaded 
until they have taken root, Here they may re- 
main with conſtant watering, and much air in 
hot weather, until the autumn, when they 
ſhould be taken into the bark ſtove, and there 
conſtantly reſide: They ſhould be every year 
ſhifted into larger pots filled with the like kind 
of rich earth; and in doing of this, the ſtricteſt 
caution mult be uſed not to break or bruiſe the 
fibres, which would be very injurious to the plants. 
Every winter, they muſt have frequent water- 
ings, tho? in ſmall quantity at a time; and in 
ſummer the repetition of watering, as well 
as giving them freſh air, muſt be duly obſerved ; 
for the tree grows naturally in marfhy places in 
India, and thrives beſt in moiſture and the 
ſhade. 8 
The Cocoa- nut Tree is titled, Cocos frondibus Titles. 
pinnatis: foliolis replicatis, In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Coccus frondibus pinnatis: foliolis 
enſiformibus margine villoſis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Paima Indica coccifera anguloſa; and 


John Bauhine, Palma Indica wucifero. It grows 
naturally in India, 
7 A Cacos 


| 
| 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Class and 


Cocos is of the Claſs and Order Monoecia Her- 


Order in andria; and the characters are, 


the Lin- 
nean 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racers. 


Species, 


and 

Weſt 

To ian 

C off-e 
Tree 
deicribed. 


Culture, 


I. Male flowers in the ſame bunch with the 
females. 


1. CaLyx. The general ſpatha is compoſed 
of one valve. The ſpadix 1s _— | 

The perianthium conſiſts of three ſmall, co- 
loured, concave, and nearly triquetrous leaves, 

2. CoROLLA is three oval, acute, patulous 
petals. | | 
3. STAMINA are ſix ſimple filaments the 
length of the corolla, having arrow-ſhaped an- 
there. 

4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of ſcarcely a viſible 
2 and three ſhort ſtyles, with obſolete 

igmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM is abortient. 


HERE are two diſtinct ſpecies of this ge- 


nus, viz. 
1. Arabian Coffee Tree. 
2. Weſt Indian Coffee Tree. 


N 1. Arabian Coffee Tree. The ſtem is round, 
Arabian, upright, twelve or fourteen feet high, covered 
with a light-brown bark, and ſends out many 
flexible branches oppoſite by pairs, which grow 
horizontally from the bottom; the loweſt branches 
being the longeſt, and diminiſhing gradually 


| 


in length to the top. The leaves are ſhaped 


like thoſe of the Bay-tree, are oblong, pointed, 
waved on their edges, grow oppoſite by pairs, 
are of a ſhining green colour, and continue all 
The flowers are produced in cluſters 
from the ſides of the branches, ſitting cloſe 
they are of a pure white colour, and of great 
fragrance, and are ſucceeded by oval, round- 
iſh berries, each containing two ſeeds, which are 
the beſt ſort of Coffee that is imported from 


The ſtem is 
round, twelve or fourteen feet high, and ſends 
out branches by pairs, which grow horizontally, 
and form a pyramidical head. The leaves of this 
ſpecies are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Bay-tree, 
oblong, oval, gloſſy on their upper-ſide, and 
The flowers are 
produced in panicles z and each of them is cut 
at the brim into four ſeginents only, whereas 
thoſe of the former ſpecies are cut into five 
they are equally white, and of the ſame height- 
ened fragrance; and they are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh berries, each containing ane ſeed only, 
which affords a Coffee of inferior quality to the 


the year. 


abroad. 
2. Weſt Indian Coffee Tree. 


grow oppoſite to each other. 


former. 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 


in pots filled with very rich, but looſe earth, and 
plunging them into a hotbed of tanner's bark; 
a very ſlight watering muſt be afforded the 
mould in the pots at proper intervals, to keep 
it in ſome degree moiſt, and in a month or five 
weeks the plants will come up. When the 
plants are about three or four inches high, they 
muſt be potted ſeparately, and plunged into the 
bark-bed as before. A flight watering mult be 
then afforded them, to ſettle the mould to the 
roots: This muſt be repeated as often as there 


— 
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II. Females on the ſame ſpadix with the Males. 


1. CaLyx. The ſpatha and ſpadix are the 


ſame as the hermaphrodites. 


The perianthium is compoſed of three 


roundiſh, concave, connivent, coloured, per- 


manent leaves. 

2. CoROLLA is three permanent petals, fi. 
milar to the calyx, but ſomewhat larger. 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
never a ſtyle, but a trilobed ſtigma. | 

4. PrRicARPIUM is a very large, roundiſh, 
coriaceous, obſoletely three- cornered drupe. 

5. SEMEN. The ſeed is a very large, nearly 
oval, obſoletely three-cornered, acuminated nut, 
formed of three valves, containing three cells, 
and has three holes at the baſe, 


LXVIIL. 
COFFEE A, The COFFEE TREE. 


ſhall be occaſion, and they muſt be ſhaded 
from the heat of the ſun. When they are in 
a growing ſtate, more air muſt be allowed them, 
which muſt be encreaſed in proportion to the 
heat of the ſeaſon; and watering in ſmall quan- 
tities at a time mult be regularly granted them. 
Early in the autumn they muſt be taken into a 
— bark ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly 
remain, be kept very warm in winters, allowing 
them very little water, but granting them a due 
admiſſion of air, and frequent waterings in hot 
weather in ſummer. They muſt from time to 
time be ſhifted into larger pots, as often as they 
ſhall require it; and if they have the regular 
heat of a good ſtove, have ſufficient air, and 
proper waterings, (which ought always to be 
rather ſparingly even in hot weather) they will 
arrive 1 to perfection, be ſubject to no 
attacks from inſects, which often infect un- 
healthy plants, will flower in our ſtoves, and pro- 
duce ripe Coffee -· berries. The berries of theſe 
trees are firſt green, then red, but when ripe are 
of a black colour; they remain a long time in 
their red ſtate, which is generally in winter, and 
during that time make a beautiful appearance 
in our ſtoves, Coffee-berries ſoon loſe their ve- 
getative qualities; ſo that whoever is deſirous ot 
raiſing theſe plants, muſt be careful to procure 
freſh ſeeds. 

Coffee-trees are alſo increaſed by layers and 
— Theſe ſhould be planted in pots filled 
with the like kind of rich earth, be plunged into 
a good bark-bed, and watered and ſhaded until 
they have taken root. After that they mult 
have more air, be taken into the warmeſt bark 
{tove, and be managed as the ſeedlings. Plants 
raiſed this. way are of inferior beauty to thoſe 
raiſed from ſeeds; ſo that whenever good ſeeds 
can be obtained, this method is not worth put- 
ting into practice. 

In the Weſt Indies large plantations of theſe 
trees are made, in order to raiſe Coffee for ſale; 
and ſuch is the progreſs they make in thoſe 
countries, that in about eighteen months from 
the berry, they will afford ripe fruit for gather- 
ing. 
- The Arabian Coffte Tree is titled, Coffea 


Aoribus quinquefidis diſpermis. In the Hortus Cliff. 
it 
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Titles. it is termed ſimply, Coff-a. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Euonimo ſimilis Aigyptica, fruttu baccis lauri fimili; 
Tilli, 7aſminum Arabicum, caſtanee folio, flore albo 
odoratiſſimo ; Juſſieu, Faſminum Arabicum, lauri 
folio, cujus ſemen apud nos Coffee dicitur. It grows 
naturally in Arabia Felix and in Athiopia. 

2. The Weſt India Coftee Tree is named, Cof- 
fea floribus quadrifidis, baccis monoſpermis. Brown 
calls it, Paverts foliis oblongo-ovatis oppoſitis, 
fipulis ſetaceis; and Plumier, Jeſminum ar- 
boreſcens, lauri foliis, flore albo odoratiſſimo, It 
grows naturally in the warmer parts of America. 
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tube is cylindrical, ſlender, and much longer than 
the calyx. The limb is plane, longer than the ca- 
lyx, and divided into five ſegments, which are ſpear- 
aped, and have their edges turned backward. 
3. STAMINA are five awl- ſhaped filaments 
laced on the tube of the corolla, having linear, 
| Incumbent antheræ, which are as long as the fi- 
laments. | 
4. PisTiL.Lum conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated below the calyx z a ſimple ſtyle the 
length of the corolla; and two awl-ſhaped, 
thickiſh, reflexed ſtigmas. 
5. PRRICARIuu is a roundiſh, umbilicated 


ITY. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are two, elliptical, he- 
miſphærical, gibbous on one ſide, and plane on 


the other. 


TECC 


LXIX. 
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Claſs Coffa is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria 
nd Orcas Monogynia ;, and the characters are. 
in the Hes 4 
Linnzan 1. CaLyx is a ſmall perianthium, ſituated 
Syſtem. above the germen, and indented in four parts. 
_ 2. Cool LA is one funnel-ſhaped petal. The 
7 8 1 
SS HH A£ 
HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of one 
ſpecies, called, Columnea. 
The plant The ftalks are climbing, hairy, and lay hold 
deſcribed, Of neighbouring trees for their ſupport. The leaves 
are oval, hairy, ſerrated, and grow on footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the 
leaves; they are of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, 
and in America are ſucceeded by oval, white-co- 
loured fruit. | 
Varieties, There is a variety of this plant with purple 


owers, and another with yellow flowers and 

white fruir. 
Theſe plants are raiſed from ſeeds, which muſt 
Cultures be procured from the countries where the plants 
naturally grow. They muſt be preſerved in ſand, 
the better to retain their vegetative quality; and 
muſt be fown in pots filled with light, ſandy 
earth, and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's 
bark. The ſeeds are ſmall ; fo that if they are 
not thinly ſown, the plants will come up too cloſe ; 
and when this happens, the weakeſt ſhould be 
drawn out, leaving the others in the pots until 
they are about four inches long: Then they mult 
be ſhaken out of the pots with the mould, that it 
may ſeparate from the roots freely, and injure the 
fibres as little as may be. They muſt be next plant- 
ed ſeparately in pots filled with the like kind of 
0 earth, muſt have ſlight waterings, and be 
Prunged again into the bark bed. They muſt 
ſhaded until they have taken root, and after- 
wards muſt have more air, according to the heat 
of the ſeaſon. As the plants encreaſe in height, 
they muſt have ſticks thruſt by them for their 
ſupport, and muſt alſo be ſhifted into larger pots; 
obſerving to diſturb the mould about the roots 


— 


as little as may be. Early in the autumn they 
muſt be taken into a good bark ſtove, and there 
meet with the treatment due to tender plants. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Titles. 
is named ſimply, Columnea. Plumier calls it, Co- 
lumnea ſcandens, Pheniceo flore, fructu albo ; alſo, 
Columnea ſcandens, flore luteſcente, fruiu allo; 
Brown, Achimenes major herbacea hirſuta oblique 
aſſurgens, foliis ovatis crenatis oppoſitis : alternis 
minoribus, floribus geminatis ad alas alternas ; and 
Sloane, Rapunculus fruticoſus, foliis oblongis inte- 
gris villoſis ex adverſo ſitis, fore purpures villoſo. 

It grows naturally in the woods of Martinico. Clas 

Columnea is of the Claſs and Order Didynamia and Order 
ts and the characters are, in the 

1. CaLyYx is a monophyllous perianthium, a — 
little ſwelling at the baſe, and divided at the top The cha- 
into five erect, ſpear-ſhaped, permanent ſegments. raQeri. 
2. COROLLA is one ringent, hairy petal. The 
tube is long. The limb is bilabiated. The u 

r lip is erect, and indented at the top. The 
ower lip is divided into three ſpear-ſhaped ſeg- 
ments, the middle one being much longer than 
the others, 

3. Srauix A are four filaments, of which two 
are longer than the others, hid under the upper 
lip, having ſimple antheræ. 

4. PisTiLLUM confiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle the length of the upper lip, and a 
bifid, obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPI1UM is an oval capſule, contain- 
ing two cells. 4 2 „ 

6. Seuix A. The ſeeds are numerous, and 
ſmall. | | 
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Species. F this genus are, 


African ' 


and 


Taberoſe 
Comme- 


lina, 


Graſs 


leaved 
Zanonia, 


Malabri- 
an Ephe- 
merum, 


and 


Crilted 
Comme- 


lina, 


deſcribed. 


Culture, 


C-H A P. 


— 


LXX. 


COMME LIN A. 


1. African Commelina. 
2. Tuberoſe Commelina. 
3. Graſs- leaved Zanonia. 
4. Malabrian Ephemerum, 
5. Criſted Commelina. | 
1. African Commelina. The ſtalks are ſmooth, 


jointed, three feet long, lie on the ground, and 


ſtrike root at the joints. The leaves are oval, 


ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſmooth, and embrace the 


alk with their baſe. The flowers come out 
from the ſides of the ſtalks, iſſuing from a large, 


heart-ſhaped, permanent ſpatha; they are large, 


of a deep yellow colour, and the petals are 
heart-ſhaped ; they appear in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 

2. Tuberoſe Commelina, The root is com- 
poſed of many thick, fleſhy tubers, joined to- 
gether at! the top. The ſtalks are tender, 
weak, and ſend out a few branches from the 
lower parts. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ciliated, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers 
came out from the wings of the leaves, towards 
the upper parts of the ſtalks, on ſlender foot- 
ſtalks; they are moderately large; and the three 
interior petals are roundiſh, and of a blue colour, 
but the three outer petals are green; they appear 
in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

3. Graſs-leaved Zanonia. The ſtalks are trail- 
ing, and ſtrike root at the joints. The leaves 
are ſpear ſhaped, narrow, graſſy, and embrace 
the ftalk with their baſe. 'The flowers come out, 
three or four together, from the upper parts of 
the ſtalks, on thick footſtalks ; the three interior 
petals are large, and of a ſky-blue colour, but 
the three outer ones are {mall and green; they 
appear in July and Auguſt, and ſometimes the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

4. Malabrian Ephemerum. The ſtalk is round, 
tender, and three or four inches long. The 
leaves are narrow, and Embrace the ſtalk with 
their baſe. The flowers are produced from the 
wings of the leaves, fitting cloſe, having no 
footſtalks; they appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

5. Criſted Commelina. The ſtalks are tender, 
and lie on the ground. The leaves are ſmall, and 
embrace che ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers 
are produced from the wings of the leaves, near 
the upper parts of the ſtalks; they appear in 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. p | 

Theſe ſorts are of ſhort duration with us, and 
may be raiſed as Annuals by ſowing the ſeeds on 
a hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are fit 
to remove, they ſhould be pricked out upon a 
ſecond hotbed, and ſhaded and watered until 


| 


ribus equalibus. 


they have taken root. They muſt then have 
more air, and the two firſt forts may be hardened 
to bear the full air, and be taken up with a 
ball of earth to each root, and planted on ſome 
rich, light ground ; where, 'if they are watered 
and ſhaded until they have taken root, they will 
flower, and perfect their ſeeds in the autumn, 
The others ſhould be kept conſtantly in the bed, 
to be protected from cold evenings and heavy 
rains; and there they will. flower, and the ſeeds 
frequently ripen. | 

In order to continue the reſpective kinds thro? 
the winter, they ſhould be potted ſeparately, and 
in the autumn taken into the ſtove. The firſt 
ſort may be continued in a good green-houſe, 
but it does beſt in a temperate degree of heat; 
the ſecond alſo requires to be ſtationed in a mo- 
derate bark ſtove; but the three laſt ſorts require 
a good warm ſtove to continue them through 
the winter. 

The roots of the fourth ſort may be taken up 
in the autumn, kept in a dry, warm place all 
winter, and planted on a hotbed in the ſpring; 
and ſuch plants will flower ſtronger than ſuch as 
have been raiſed from ſeeds the | ab year. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Commelina corollis 


inequalibus, folits lanceolatis glabris, caule decum- Tiles 


bente. Van Royen calls it, Commelina procum - 
bens, fore Iuteo ; and Wachendorf, Commelina 


radice perenni, foliis lanceolatis, caule repente gla- 


bro, petalis duobus majoribus, It grows naturally 
in ZEthiopia. | | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Commelina co- 
rollis equalibus, foliis ſeſſilibus ovato-lanceolatis ſub- 
ciliatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Com- 
melina foliis ovato-lanceolatis, petalis tribus majo- 
Dillenius calls it, Commeli- 
na radice anacampſerotides. It is a native of 
Mexico. | 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Commelina corol- 
lis æqualibus, pedunculis incraſſatis, foliis lanceola- 
tis : vaginis laxis margine hirſutis, bracteis gemi- 
nis. Plumier calls it, Zanonia graminea perſoli- 
ata; and Sloane, Peryclemenum reFum herbaceum, 
gentiane folio, folii © axxo caulem ambiente, It 
grows naturally in New Spain. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Commelina co- 
rollis equalibus, floribus ſeſſilibus, ſoliis linearibus. 
Ray calls it, Ephemerum Malabaricum, flore tri- 
petalo in foliorum alis ſeſfili ; and Plukenet, Ephe- 
merum phalangoides Maderaſpatanum minimum /e- 
cundum caulem quaſi ex utriculis floridum. It 
grows naturally in India. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Commelina corollis 
equalibus, involucris ce imbricatis. Herman 
calls it, Ephemerum Zeylanicum procumbens infla- 
tum. It grows naturally in Ceylon. 
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"CONOCARPUS, The BUT TON-TREE:- 
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T lowing ſpecies only: 


Species. 1. Dpright Button-tree. 
2. Racemoſe Button-tree. | 
; 3. Procumbent Button- tre. | 
Urright . Upright Button-trce. The trunk is up- 
or right, ſometimes near a foot diameter, ſends 


deſcribed. out many erect” branches from the ſides, 
and grows to be tWenty or thirty feet high. 
The leaves are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, long, and 
grow, on ſhort foorſtalks. The flowers come 
out from the ends and ſides of the branches, 
and ariſe from the wings of the leaves in coni- 
cal heads; they are ſmall, and of a reddiſh co- 
Jour, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
Variety 
flowers. | 


Racemoſe 2. Racemoſe Button-tree. 


The trunk is up- 


right, near twenty feet high, and divides into 


many ſpreading branches near the top. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, obtuſe, and grow 
on biglandulous footſtalks. 
out from the ends of the branches in looſe cluſ- 
ters, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
and Pro- 3. Procumbent Button-tree. The ſtalks are 
cumbent ligneous, branching, and lie on the ground. The 
Button- leaves are roundiſh, oval, thick, and come out 
daleribea. from every fide of the branches on ſhort foot- 


HIS genus at preſent conſiſts of the fol- 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow | 


The flowers come 


ſtalks. The flowers are produced from the ſides 


of the branches in roundiſh heads; they are 

ſmall and greeniſh, and are not followed by fruit 

in England. I 
Culture, Lheſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the places where they 
naturally grow. They muſt be ſown in pots 
filled with rich, ſandy earth, and plunged up to 
the rims in a hotbed of tanner's bark. When 
the plants come up, they muſt be frequently wa- 
tered, but muſt have it in a ſmall quantity at a 
time; and when they are fit to remove, muſt be 
planted ſeparately in pots filled with very rich 
earth, made light with a fourth part mixture of 
drift or ſea-land. A proper watering muſt be af- 
forded the plants to ſettle the mould to the roots, 
and they muſt be plunged again into the bark- 
bed; and if the heat ſhould be abated, it ſhould 
be renewed. Here they muſt be duly watered, 
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and kept ſhaded; until they have taken root, and 
after that muſt have more air according to the 
warmth of the weather; In the autumn they 
muſt be taken into a temperate bark-ſtove, where : 
they muſt be treated with water ſparingly in win- 
ters, but muſt have ir frequently, and plenty of 
free air, in hot weather in ſummers, 7 & 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Conocarpus crema, Tiles. 
foliis lanceolatis. In the Hertus Cliffort. it is ä 
termed ſimply, Conocarpus. Brown calls it, Co- 
nocar pus foliis oblongis, petiolis hrevibus, fleribus in 
caput conicum; Plukenet, Alnus maritima myrti. 
folia coriariorum; Sloane, Alni  fruftu laurifolia 
arbor maritima; Amman, Rudbeckia laurifolis 
maritima ; and Plumier, Innominata. It grows 
naturally in the maritime parts of Jamaica, Ber- 
mudas, and the Brafils. - mr 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Conocarpus ſo- 
liis lanceolato-ovatis obtuſiuſculis, ſruttibus ſejunctis. 
Brown calls it, Conocarpus foliis elliptico-ovatis, 
petiolis biglanduloſis, racemis laxis, fruftibus ſe- 
junctis; and Sloane, Mangle julifera, foliis ellip- 
ticis ex adverſo naſcentibus. It inhabits the mari- 
time parts of Jamaica. - 06: 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Conocarpus pro- 
cumbens, foliis ſubrotundis, It is a native of 
Cuba. 

Conocarpus 13 of the Claſs and Order Pentan- con and 
dria Monogynia ; and the characters are, | mae: 

1. CaLyx- is a ſmall, monophyllous perian- Linnzan 
thium ſituated above the germen, and divided Syſtem, 
into five acute, erect, awl-ſhaped ſegments. - _ cha 

2. Cool LA is five connivent petals; though Rg 
ſometimes theſe are wanting. 

3. STAMINA are five or ten awl-ſhaped, erect 
filaments, with globular antheræ. 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a large, obtuſe, 
compreſſed germen ſituated under the calyx, 


one ſhort ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. Semen. The feed is ſingle, oboval, and 
furniſhed with a thick, prominent, membranace- 
ous border. 

It muſt be obſerved, that many germens are 
collected together in an imbricated manner, and 
form a roundiſh, conical head, in ſhape like a 


cone of the Alder-tree, 
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this place are, 


Species, 1. Purging Sea Purple-flowered Eindweed. 

2. Purging Sea White-flowered Bindweed. 

3. Convoluulus Turpethum. 

4. Trifid Convolvulus. 

5. Five-leaved Hairy-ſtalked Convolvulus. 

6. Five-leaved Smooth-ſtalked Convolvulus. 

7. Seven-leaved Convolvulus. 
RE 1. Purging Sea Purple-flowered Bindweed. 
Sea Paß. This plant Fach many trailing ſtalks, which 
ple- flow. Vol. II. 
cred 


122. 


HE ſpecies of the Convolvulus proper for 


LXXII. 
BIND WE E D. 


ſpread themſelves all around. The leaves are of 
an oval figure, and their edges are indented. The 
flowers are large, and of a fine purple colour; 
one common footſtalk ſupports three flowers, 
and the ſeed · veſſels that ſucceed them are large 
and oval. 

2. Purging Sea White. flowered Bindweed. _ , 
This is a creeping plant. The ſtalks creep along purging 
the ground, and Lad forth roots at the joints, Sea 
where each becomes a diſtinct plant. The leaves White- 


are SL or arrow-ſhaped, and the hinder — 
7 


Parts deſcribed. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Convol- 
valus 
 Tarpe- 
thum, 


large and white, though there is a variety with 
e yellow flowers. Each grows on its diſtinct 
ootftalk. The calyx of each flower is large, and 
inflated : They grow from the ſides of the ſtalks 
on very long footſtalks, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmooth, oval capſules, containing the ſeeds. 

3. Convolvulus Turpethum. The roots of this 
ſpecies are the Turpethum of the ſhops. They 
are brought from India, and their virtues 
in medicine are well known. They are very 
thick, fleſhy, and ſpreading, and being broken 
ſend forth a milky juice, which hardens on being 
expoſed to the air. From theſe roots iſſue many 
ſmall, twining, quadrangular, membranaceous 
ſtalks, the leaves of which are heart-ſhaped and 
angular. The flowers are produced from the 


Joints of the ſtalks, many of them growing to- 


Trifid, 


gether on one common footſtalk ; they are large, 
of a clear white colour, and are ſucceeded by 
round capſules containing the ſeeds, 

4. Trifid Convoloulus. This ſends forth ma- 
ny weak, twining branches, that are covered 
with a whitiſh down. The leaves alſo are very 
downy, large, broad, and deeply divided into 
three bro undivided, ſharp-pointed lobes ; 


their footſtalks alſo are downy, eſpecially near 


deſcribed. 
Vatieties. 


Five- 
leaved 
Smooth» 
ſtalked 


and 
Seven- 
leaved 
Conyvol- 


*  wulas 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


the main ſtem, long, and placed alternately on 
the branches. The flowers are large, and of a 
beautiful purple colour; they grow ſingly on 
long foot , and are ſucceeded by oblong 
capſules containing the ſeeds. 

5. Five-leaved Hairy-ſtalked Convolvulus. This 
hath many twining, hairy ſtalks, which will a- 
riſe by the help of buſhes to a conſiderable 
height. The leaves are very hairy and ſtinging; 

are deeply divided into five lobes, and are 
placed on long footſtalks on the branches. The 
flowers grow two on a footſtalk ; they are large 
and of a fine purple colour, and are ſucceeded by 
large capſules containing the ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, 
ſome of which have many flowers growing on a 
footſtalk, and others have flowers of a pale yel- 
low colour. 

6. Five-leaved Smooth-ſtalked Convoloulus. 
This will riſe, by its twining ſtalks, to _— 
five or thirty feet high. Thele ſtalks are ſmooth, 
and the leaves are divided into five ſharp-pointed 
lobes. The flowers are very large, and of a 
fine purple colour. Each flower has its ſeparate 
foorltalle, which is jointed; and they are ſuc- 
ceeded by exceeding large, round ſeed - veſſels. 

7. Seven-leaved Convolvulus. This riſes with 
a ſtrong, winding ſtalk, which diyides into 
ſmaller, and by the help of buſhes will aſpire to 
twenty feet or more in height. 
compoſed of five or ſeven lobes, which are ſpear- 
ſhaped, and have their edges deeply indented. 
The flowers are produced ſingly on footſtalks ; 
they are in general of a fine purple colour, tho 
there is a variety with beautiful white flowers; 
all of which are ſucceeded by large, roundiſh 
capſules containing the ſeeds. | 


All theſe ſorts are eaſily raiſed ; the difficulty 


will be to preſerve them afterwards. Sow the 
ſeeds thinly on a good hotbed early in March ; 
ſee that the ſoil be light, ſandy, and rich, and 


cover them about three quarters of an inch deep. 
There are hardly any ſeeds which ſtrike with more 


arts of their lobes are obtuſe. The flowers are 


The leaves are | 


readineſs than thoſe of all the ſpecies of the Con- 
volvulus; ſo that you may ſoon expect the plants 
to appear. At this time keep your glaſſes 
well matted down in cold nights; and turn the 
— as the ſteam condenſes, to prevent its 

ropping on the plants; and if the weather will 
not allow of this, wipe off the moiſture with a 
woollen cloth: At the ſame time let them have 
as much free air as poſlible, to prevent their 
_—_ weak ; and when they are about four 
inches high, mow them ſeparately in pots. Let 
a ball of earth be preſerved to each root at the 
time of removing ; let a little water be given 
them, and plunge theſe pots into a bark-bed, or 
a freſh hotbed of dung. Give them all poſſi- 
ble air in fine weather, ſhade the glaſſes in 
the heat of the day, and give them frequent, 
tho* but very gentle waterings, eſpecially the 
Turpethum and tne Jalap ; for too much will ſoon 
rot their ſucculent roots. When they are grown 
of a ſize to fill theſe ſmall pots, they muſt be 
turned out into larger, filled with rich, looſe, 
ſandy earth ; after which they muſt have the be- 
nefit of a third hotbed. They muſt have water 
in great plenty, and a large ſhare of air muſt be 
given them. The glaſſes muſt be raiſed as they 
advance in height; and after this they may be 
removed at pleaſure into the ſtove. 

After all, the larger growing forts eſpecially 
ſhould never be thought of for culture, unleſs 
the ſtove be large, and there be much room; and 
where there are theſe conveniencies, they will 
blow fair, and amply reward the toil and pains 
of raiſing them, by a profuſion of their beauti- 
ful lowers. 


1. Purging Sea Purple-flowered Bindweed is Titec. 


titled, Convolvulus foliis emarginatis bafi biglandu- 
lofis, pedunculis trifloris. Plumier calls it, Con- 
volvulus marinus catharticus, folio rotundo, flore 
purpureo. It en naturally on the ſea-ſhores in 
moſt of the Weſt India Iſlands. 

2. Pages Sea White-flowered Bindweed is 
titled, Convolvulus foliis ſagittatis poſtic® obtuſit, 
caule repente, pedunculis unifloris, Plumier calls 
it, Convolvulus marinus catharticus. foliis acetoſæ, 
fore niveo. It grows on the ſea-ſhores in many 
parts of America. 

3. Convolvulus Turpethum is titled, Convolvulus 
foliis cordatis angulatis, caule membranaceo-qua- 
drangulari, pedunculis multifloris, Caſpar = 


hine calls it, Turpetbum repens, foliis altbææ, vel 


Indicum. 
Ceylon. 

4. Trifid Convolvulus is titled, Convoloulus ſo- 
lis trilobis, caule lanuginoſo. Sloane and Ray 
agree in calling it, Convolvulus folio lanato in tres 
lacinias diviſo, flore oblongo purpureo. It grows 
naturally in Jamaica, 

5. Five-leaved Hairy-ſtalked Convolvulus. 
One common title belongs 'to all the forts, 
which is, Convoloulus foliis digitatis quinis pil 
integerrimis, caule piloſo. Titles expreſſive of the 
different varieties are found among authors. 
Thus Plumier calls one, Convolvulus pentaphyllos 
flore glabro dentato, viticulis birſutis; and Her- 
man another, Convolvulus Americanus pentaphyllus 
& beptaphyllus major; and the ke. This ſpecies 
in all its varieties is found growing in many parts 
of America, | 


It grows naturally in the Ifland of 


CHAP. 
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HE more tender ſpecies of this genus 
found in our gardens are, 
1. Tree Flea Bane. 
2. Shrubby Flea Bane. 
3. Sweet · ſcented Flea Bane, 
4. Balſamiferous Flea Bane, 
5. Tortuous Flea Bane. 
6. Lobated Flea Bane. 
7. Saxatile Flea Bane. f 
1. Tree Flea Bane. This plant riſes with a 
bo Bane woody ſtem to the height of about eight or ten 
de{cribed, feet, ſending forth many branches, which are co- 
vered with a mealy bark. The leaves are oval, 
acute, undivided, hairy, of a filvery whiteneſs 
underneath, and placed alternately, without any 
tootſtalks, on the branches. The flowers are 
of a pale purple colour, and come out in re- 
curve ſpikes from the ends and ſides of the 
branches; but they are never followed by good 
ſeeds in our garden. a 
There is a variety of this plant with fine blue 
flowers, and another of lower growth, with nar- 
row, ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
Shrubby 2. Shrubby Flea Bane, This plant riſes with 
FleaBane a ſhrubby branching ſtalk to about fix feet high. 
deſcribed. The leaves are oval, undivided, obtuſe, ſmooth, 
and placed alternately, without any foorſtalks, 
on the branches. The flowers grow alternately 
from the ſides of the branches; they have no 
footſtalks, are of a purple colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by downy heads, which hardly ever con- 
tain ripe ſeeds in our gardens. 


Species. 


Varieties. 


Variety, There is a variety of this plant with white 

flowers. 
$wret- 2. Sweetsſcented Flea Bane. The ſtalks of 
ſcented 


this plant are ſhrubby, upright, branching, and 

par op grow to four or five feet high. The leaves are 

oval, hairy, ſerrated, acute, downy underneath, 

and placed on ſhort footſtalks on the branches. 

The flowers are produced in roundiſn bunches, 

are of a purple colour, very fragrant, and ſuc- 
ceeded by downy heads containing the ſeeds. 

Varia: T here are two or three varieties of this ſpecies : 

ar;etiCes., 

its broad, rough leaves; and a third has ſmooth 
leaves, and flowers of a pale purple colour. 

4. Baitamiferous Flea Bane. The ſtalk of 
this plant is ſhrubby, branching, and four or 
five feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhapecd, 
downy underneath, and when bruiſed emit a 
fine balſamic odour. The flowers are produced 
from the ends and ſides of the branches in ſmall 
heads. Their colour is purpliſh, and they are 
ſucceeded by downy heads containing the ſceds. 

5. Tortuous Flea-bane. The ſtalks of this 
plant are ſhrubby, climbing, ſend forth many 
branches, and will grow to twelve feet high. 
The leaves are K oblong, undivided, ner- 
vous, of a thick ſubſtance, continue all winter 
on the plant, and are of a pale-green colour. I he 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the 
branches in long, reflexed ſpikes. They are large, 
white, and are ſucceeded by downy, dark-co- 
and loured ſeeds. 

Lobates 6. Lobated Flea Bane. The ſtalk of this plant 
Fes Bane is ſhrubby, branching, and grows to be ſeven or 
deſetibed. eight feet high. The leaves are rough; and 

each of the lower ones is cut into three parts, or 


divided into three lobes ; thoſe on the opper part 


Balſami- 
ſerous, 


Tortuous, 


FLE A 


One is of low growth; another is diſtinguiſhed for 


LXXIII. 
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of the plant being oval, ſpeat-ſhaj d, hairy, and 
ſlightly ſerrated on their edges. = flowers are 
produced in roundiſh bunches from the ends of 
the branches; their- colour is yellow, and they 


are ſucceeded by downy heads containing the 
leeds. I | 


7. Saxatile Flea Bane, 


Saxatil 

The ſtalks of this Flas Base 

plant are ligneous, downy, weak, and at firſt; deſcribed; 

unleſs ſupported, will lie on the 4 npobu As 
© 


they advance in height, they encteaſe in ſtrength, 


and become powerful enough to ſupport them- 


ſelves in an erect poſition. The leaves are nar- 
row, ſlightly indented, downy, acute; and grow. 
alternately. The flowers come out fingly Norm 
the ſides of the branches ; they are collected in 
long, cylindrical heads, and are ſucceeded by 
22 ſeeds, which ſometimes ripen in our gar- 
ens. 6 
The ſeeds of all theſe ſorts, except the laſt, Cutture: 
ſeldom ripen in our gardens ; therefore they 
mult be procured from the countries where 
they naturally grow. As ſoon as they arrive, 
ſow them in pots filled with light, ſandy earth 
and if it be the autumn or winter, ſet them un- 
der ſhelter until the ſpring. In March let the 
pots be plunged up to the rims in the mould of 
an hotbed. This will ſoon bring up the plants ; 
when all poſſible air muſt be granted them, and 
they muſt have frequent ſprinklings of water. 
When they are about three inches high, let each 
Plant be ſet in its own ſeparate ſmall pot filled 
with light, ſandy, freſh earth; plunge them im- 
mediately into the mould of a ſecond hotbed, 


and ſhade and water them until they have taken 


root. As the days get long and warm, give them 
proportionally more air, and repeat the watering 
rather oftener; uſe them to the open air b degrees, 
and in very fine, warm weather take the glaſſes 
entirely off. Some provide a third hotbed for 
theſe 1 but theſe two, with good linings 
of freſh dung, will be ſufficient. In this ſitua- 
tion they may remain, covering them with the 
glaſſes in cold and very wet weather, and unco- 
vering them on all favourable opportunities, un- 
til the end of Auguſt or beginning of Septem- 
ber ; when they ſhould be removed into the ſtove 
for their winter lodgings. \ (7 

The coldeſt ſtove muſt be allotted them, 
where they will thrive much better than in a 
greater degree of heat. 

They ſhould be ſet abroad in a warm, well- 
ſheltered place during the hotteſt part of the 
ſummer, and as they advance in height muſt 
be ſhifted into larger pots; and this is the mode 
of management their natures will require, to 
cauſe them to aſſume an healthy appearance. 
and produce their flowers beautiful and ſtrong. 

Ihe ſeventh ſort will do very well in a green- 
houſe, provided you have no ſtove to cauſe it to 
blow more fair, and with greater certainty to 
perfect its ſeeds. ; 

1. Tree Flea Bane is titled, Conyza ſolfis ova- Titles; 
tis integerrimis acutis fubtus tomentoſis, ſpicis re- 
curvatis ſecundis, brafteis reflexis. Plummer calls 
it, Conyza arboreſcens, floribus ceruleis ; Sloane, 
Conyza fruticoſa, flore pallide purpures, capitulis e 
lateribus ramulorum ſpicatim exeuntious ;, and 


| Brown, Eupatorium ereftum hirſutum, foliis oblon- 


gis rugeſis, floribus ſpicatis per ramulos terminales 
declinatis, 


„1 


8 
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Culture, 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Account 
of its 
juice, 


its colour, 
&c. 


and uſes 
in 
medicine. 


declinatis, uno der ſu diſpaſitis. It inhabits Ja- 
maica. 4 
2. Shrubby Flea Bane is titled, Coms foliis 
ovatis integerrimis obtuſis, floribus ſeſſilibus alternis, 
ramulis flexuoſis. Plumier calls it, Conyza fru- 
teſcens, cydonie folio; allo, Eupatorium America- 
num fruteſcens, hedere terreſtris folio, fore purpu- 
raſcente. It grows naturally in America. * 
3. Sweet-ſcented Flea Bane. is titled, Conmyza 
folits ovatis ſerratis ſubtomentofis. acutis, caule co- 
rymboſo, corollis ſubgloboſis. , Brown calls it, Co- 
za odorata minor eretia purpuraſcens corymboſa, 
oliis ovatis villais; Plumier, Conyza arboreſcens 
purpurea, folio verbaſci dentato; Sloane, Conyza 
major odorata, ſ. Baccharis floribus purpureis; and 
Plukenet, Eupatoria conyzoides Maderaſpatana, 
foliis glabris, flore purpuraſcente. It is a native 
of the warmer parts of America. 
4. Balſamiferous Flea Bane is titled, Conyza 
foliis lanceolatis ſubtus tomenteſis, peliolis etiam ſer- 
rato-dentatis. Rumphius calls it, Conyza odo- 
rata; and Plukenet, Conyza arbor Zeylanenſis, 
12 folio maximè tomentoſo. It inhabits 
ndia. 


5. Tortuous Flea Bane is titled, Conyza caule 
tortuoſo fruticoſo, foliis ovato-eblongis integerrimis, 
racemis reflexis. Vaillant calls it, Conyza Mada- 
gaſcarienſis fruticoſa, tortuoſo caule, corni folio, It 
inhabits Madagaſcar and Nn 
6. Lobated Flea Bane is titled, Conyza foliis 
inferioribus trifidis ſuperioribus ovato-lanceolatis ob- 

. folete ſerratis, , floribus corymbaſis. Plumier calls 
it, Conyza arboreſcens lutea, folio trifido, and 
Sloane, Virga aurea major, ſ. Doria folio finuato 
birſuto. It grows naturally in Jamaica. | 

7. Saxatile Flea Bane is titled, Comyza foliis 

| linearibus ſubsentatis, pedunculis longiſſimis uniflo- 
' ris, caule fruteſcente tomentoſo. In the Hortvs 
_ Cliffort. it is termed, Gnaphalium foliis alternis 
linearibus acutis planis, pedunculis longiſſimis uni- 
floris, Moriſon calls it, Helichryſum capitulis fin- 
gularibus brevibus; Boccone, Hel chryſum ſaxatile, 
 fengulari capitula amplo,, anguſto ſtæchadis folio , 
| and Caſpar Bauhine, Elichryſo fylveſtri, fore ob- 
lengo, ſimilis, It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, allo in Italy, Iſtria, Carinthia, Va- 
leſia, and Paleſtine. * | 
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COPAIFERA, The BALSAM OF CAPIVI TREE. 


0-2 IS genus at preſent conſiſts of one ſpe- 
cies only, called The Balſam of Capivi 
Tree. 

The tree is large, branching, and grows to 
be fifty or ſixty feet high. The leaves are round- 
iſh The flowers are red. The fruit is globular, 
fleſhy, and of a yellow colour when ripe. 

It is the liquid, reſinous juice of theſe trees 
that is the Balſam of Capivi of the ſhops. The 
trees are tapped, and the liquor flows in ſuch 
plenty from the wounded part, that five or fix 
gallons are often collected from one tree in a 
{mall time. | 

It is obſervable, that theſe trees do not all 
yield the Balſam; but ſuch as do, are known by 
a longitudinal ridge down the trunk ; and after 
being once tapped, they never yield any more 
Balſam. | 

The juice at firſt is of about the conſiſtence 
of oil, of a whitiſh-yellow colour, and agree- 
able ſmell; but it thickens by keeping, and does 
not become ſolid like moſt other refinous juices. 

Its uſes in medicine are various. Externally 
applied, it is a good vulnerary ; taken inwardly, it 
is detergent, diuretic, heals exulcerations in the 
urinary paſſage, and ſtrengthens the nervous 
ſyſtem. Ir is likewiſe ſaid to be good in ſcorbu- 
tic cachexies, dyſcnteries, putreſcent ſtate of the 
Juices, coughs, &c. 

It diſſolves in rectified ſpirit, yields by diſtil- 
lation a limpid eſſential oil, and is an ingredient 
in the Balſamic Tin&ure, and Tincture of Can- 
tharides, 


| 


This famous tree is raiſed by fowing the ſeeds 
in pots filled with light, rich earth, and plung- 
ing them into a hotbed of tanner's bark. When 
the plants are four inches high, they muſt be 
PR ſeparately, be plunged again into the 
otbed, and watered and ſhaded, in the heat of the 
day, until they have taken root. After that they 
muſt have more air, and in the autumn be taken 
into a good bark - ſtove; where they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain, ſhifting them from time to time 
into larger pots, as often as they ſhall require, 
and affording them all proper management due 
to tender plants. 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to 
this genus, it is named ſimply, Copaiſera. Ray 
and others call it, Coapoiba. It grows naturally 
in the Braſils and the Antilles. 

Copaifera is of the Claſs and Order Decandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, 

1, CATx. There is none. 

2. CoROLLA is four oblong, acute, concave, 
ſpreading petals. : 

3. STAMINA are ten filiforme, incurved fila- 
ments ſomewhat longer than the corolla, having 
oblong, incumbent antheræ. | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a round, compreſſ- 
ed, plane, pedicellated germen, a filiforme, in- 
curved ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 
obtuſe ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM 1s fleſhy and globular. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, and ſur- 
rounded by the pulp. 
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1 
COROGHOR US, 


F this genus theſe two ſpecies demand a 


species · place in the Temperate Stove: 

i. Elm-leaved Jews Mallow. 

2. Hornbeam-leaved Jews Mallo W. 

1. Elm-leaved Jews Mallow. The ſtalk of 
Em- 


leaves, three or four feet high. The leaves are oval, 


{pear-ſhaped, ſerrated, have no footſtalks, and have 
leveral other very ſmall leaves growing irregu- 
larly among them. The flowers are produced 


from the ſides of the branches on very ſhort foot- 


ſtalks; they are ſmall, ſtramineous, come out at 
different times of the year, and are ſucceeded by 
very narrow, compreſſed capſules, containing the 
ſeeds. 


this plant is ſhrubby, branching, and grows to 


JEWS 


2 — 
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2 may be wholly taken off; but the plants 
mould always be covered again if heavy rains 
come, or cold damp weather, which even in July 
and Auguſt ſometimes happens. In September 
they ſhould be placed in the temperate ſtove; 
and in the hotteſt ſummer months they ſhould 
every year be ſet abroad in a warm, well - heltered 
place. They muſt be ſhifted at times into larger 
pots, until they are at their full growth; and 
this is all the trouble they will require. | 
1. Elm-leaved Jews Mallow is titled, Cor- 
chorus capſulis linearibus compreſſis, foliis lanceolatis 
equaliter ſerratis. In the Amænitates Acad. it is 
termed, Corchorus coreta. Plumier calls it, Cor- 


Titles: 


F = folio ulmi, minor; Sloane, Corchoro affinis 


chamedryos folio, flore ſtramineo, ſeminibus atris 
E duplici ſerie diſpoſitis ; and Brown, 


Coreta foliis mincribus ovatis crenatis, floribus fin- 


gularibus. It inhabits Jamaica. 

2. Hornbeam-leaved Jews Mallow is titled, 
Corchorus capſulis oblongis ſexſulcatis ſexcuſpidatis, 
foliis cordatis, infimis ſerraturis ſetaceis. Plukenet 
calls it, Alcea cibaria ſ. corchorus Americana, car- 
pini ſoliis, ſexduplici capſuld longiore; and Brown, 
Triumfetta ſubvilloſa, foliis rotundioribus undulatis 
atque dentatis, poſtremis in ſetas inermes. It grows 


| naturally in the warmer parts of America. 
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— 2. Hornbeam- leaved Jews Mallow. The 

leaved ſtalks of this plant are ligneous, branching, and 

33 row to a yard high. The leaves are roundiſh, 

4:(cribe2, heart-ſhaped, rough, waved and ſerrated. The 
flowers grow from the ſides of the branches, in 
July or Auguſt; they are yellowiſh, and are 
ſucceeded by oblong, ſix-furrowed, ſix- pointed 
capſules, containing the feeds. 

Culture, Theſe plants are raiſed from the ſeeds, in the 
manner that has been directed for the Annuals, 
on three ſucceſſive hotbeds. When they are in the 
third hotbed, in the middle of the ſummer the 

F. 
COR DIA. 

Els genus conſiſts of five ſpecies, viz, 
Sec! 1. Myxa, or Aﬀyrian Plum. 
pecies, . 

2. Sebeſtan. 

3. Geraſcanthus. 

4. Kough-leaved Collococcus, or Clammy Cherry. 

g. Broad-leaved Callococcus. 

Mrs o . 1. Axa, or Aſſyrian Plum. The trunk of 

amr. this plant is thick, branching, and fifteen or 

Plum, twenty feet high. The leaves are oval, ſerrated, 
indented, and downy. The flowers are pro- 
duced in roundiſh bunches from the ſides of the 
branches, and in warm countries are ſucceeded 
by a roundiſh, blackiſh fruit, as large as a mo- 

and derate plum. | 

S-beſlan 2. Sebeſtan. The ſtalks of this plant are 


celcribed. woody, branching, and eight or ten feet high. 
The leaves are oblong, oval, rough, of a deep 
green colour on their upper-ſide, and grow al- 
ternately on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come 
out in cluſters from the ends of the branches: 
They are of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, and are 
ſucceeded by a ſweet-taſted glutinous fruit, which 
adheres cloſely to the ſtone. | 

Both theſe ſorts of plums, as they are called, 
are uſeful in ſome coughs and hoarſenſſes, and 
ſoftening to acrimonious humours. 

3. Geraſcanthus. The ſtem is woody, round, 
and branching near the top. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, oval, and very rough on both ſides. 


Their 
Medicinal 
Properties, 


Gera'can- 
thus, and 


of the branches, having ten ſtriated cups; but 
they are rarely ſucceeded by fruit in England, 


4. Rough - leaved Collococcus, or Clammy 
Vol. II. 
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Rough - 
leav-d 
Collococ- 
cus, 


deſc ied, 
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Cherry. This is a large tree. The trunk is up- 
right, ſtraight, covered with a dark grey * 
ſends forth branches by threes, and grows to about 
forty feet high. The leaves are oblong, oval, 
entire, veined, very rough, and grow on ſhort 
footſtalks. The flowers are produced from the 
ends of the branches in looſe, roundiſh bunches, 
and are ſucceeded by globular berries, full of a 
clammy juice, of a deep ſcarlet colour when ripe. 

5. Broad-leaved Collococcus. The trunk of this 
Prone is large, covered with a grey, furrowed 

rk, ſends out many crooked branches, and 
grows to be forty or fifty feet high. . The 
leaves are very large, broad, oval, rough; hairy, 
and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are 

roduced from the ends of the branches in looſe 
unches, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, roundiſh 
berries, which are of a red colour when ripe. 

All theſe plants are raiſed from the ſeeds, Culture; 
which muſt be procured from the countries where | 
they naturally grow; for they do not ripen in 
England. They muſt be ſown in pots filled 
with good fine mould, and then be plunged up 
to the rims in a hotbed of tanner's bark. The 
mould muſt be kept moiſt in the pots by fre- 
quent ſprink inzs with water; and in about 
five or {ix weeks time the plants will appear, if 
the ſeeds were good. After they come up they 


Broad- 
leaved 

- Collococ- 
cus 


deſcribed; 


| muſt have as much air as poſſible, and be duly 
The flowers come out in panicles from the ends | 


watered at proper intervals. When they are 
about three or four inches high, they mult be 

tted ſeparately, be again plunged into a hot- 
ed, and ſhaded in the heat of the day. When 
| 7 C | they 
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they have commenced a good growing ſtate, they | 4. The fourth ſpecies is called, Cordia foliis 
muſt be uſed by degrees to the open air; and in | oblongo-ovatrs integerrimis, floribus ſubcorymboſis, 
autumn the two firſt ſpecies may be ſtationed in | calycibus interne tomentaſis. In the former edition 
a very temperate bark ſtove, but the others re- | of the Species Plantarum it is titled, Cordia ſoliis 
uire one of the beſt warm ſtoves to continue | ovatis integerrimis. Brown calls it, Collococcus 
them flouriſhing in full vigour. The three laſt |. foliis rugofis venofis oblongo-ovatis, floribus Iaxe ra- 
ſorts mult always remain in the bark ſtove; but the | cemg/is ; and Sloane, Ceraſo affinis arbor baccifera 
two firſt, when they are grown ſtrong, may be | racemoſa, flore pentapetalo herbaceo guttato, ſruiy 
ſet abroad with other tender plants for about two | coccinzo monopyreno viſcido, ſemine rugoſo. It 
months in the hotreſt part of the ſummer; after | grows naturally in Jamaica. | 
which they may be taken into the dry ſtove, a 5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Cordia foliis ovatis 
very ſmall degree only of artificial heat being | villo/is ſeſquipedalibus. Brown calls it, Collococcus 
: neceſlary for them. platyphyllos major, racemis umbellatis; and Sloane, 
Tiles. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Cordia foliis | Prunus racemoſa, foliis oblongis birſutis maximis, 
ovatis tomentoſis, corymbis lateralibus, calycibus de- fruttu rubro. It grows naturally in Jamaica, 
cemſtriatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Cordia is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Clati 2. 
Cordia foliis ſubovatis ſerrato-dentatis, Calpar | Monogynia ; and the characters are, Order 
Bauhine calls it, Sebeſtena Hhylveſtris et domeſtica; 1. CALYX is a monophyllous, tubular, per- the Lin- 
and Commeline, Sebeſtena domeſtica ſ. Myxa. It | manent perianthium, indented at the top. * 
grows naturally in Agypt and Malabar. 2. COOL A is one funnel-ſhaped petal. The 7h yi 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Cordia foliis | tube is the length of the calyx. The limb is raden. 
oblongo-ovatis repandis ſeabris. Plumier calls it, | erect, patent, and cut into four, five, or ſix ob- 
Cordia nucis juglandis folio , Brown, Cordia folits | tuſe ſegments, 
amplioribus hirtis, tubo floris ſubæguali; Dillenius, 3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments, 
Sebeftena ſcabra, flore miniato criſps z Sloane, Caryo- | with oblong antheræ the length of the tube. 
phyllus ſpurius inodorus, folio ſubrotunda ſcabro, 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, acuminat- 
flore racemoſo hexapetaloide coccines; and Rum- | ed germen, a ſimple bifid ſtyle (the ſegment alſo 
phius, Novella nigra. It grows naturally in both | being bifid) the length of the ſtamina, and an 
the Indies. obtule ſtigma. 
3. The third ſpecies is titled, Cordia foliis 5. PERICARPIUM is a globular, acuminated 
lanceolato-ovatis ſcabris, paniculd terminali, calyci- | drupe, growing to the calyx. 
bus decemſiriatis. Brown calls it, Geraſcantbus, 6. SEMEN is a ſulcated nut, containing four 
foliis ovato-cblongis utringue produttis, racemis ter- cells, 
minalibus. It grows naturally in Jamaica, 
FFC Due Gee Gre Ser ue Sore eee Deer oe Joe the ren {ee Feet 
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CO Re NTT 
3 HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of one ſtrength, they ſhould be potted ſeparately, be 
— ſpecies, called, Cornutia. plunged again into the hot bed, and well - water- 
The plant The ſtem is woody, branching, and ten or | ed, to ſettle the mould to the roots. Watering as 
deſcribed, twelve feet high. The leaves are, like thoſe of | often as there ſhall be occaſion muſt be repeated, 
Viburnum, ſoft, hoary, and grow oppoſite by | and they muſt be ſhaded from the heat of the ſun 
pairs. The flowers come out from the ends of | till they have commenced a good growing ſtate, 
the branches in ſpikes ; they are of a beautiful | when they muſt be accuſtomed by degrees to 
blue colour, appear in October, and often con- | more air; and in the autumn they muſt be taken 
tinue in ſucceſſion until Chriſtmas z but the ſeeds | into the ſtove, and managed like the cuttings; 
donot ripen in England, | This ſpecies flowers within about three years from 
Culture, It is propagated by planting the cuttings in | ſeeds, and ſhews its bloom in our ſtoves at different 


ots filled with good mould from a well-ordered 
Bab and plunging them into a hot- 
bed of tanner's bark. They muſt be watered 
and kept ſhaded until they have taken root, 
and afterwards muſt have more air and frequent 
waterings all ſummer ; in the autumn they muſt 


be taken into a warm, but not the hotteſt, bark 


times of the year, but more eſpecially in the au- 
tumn, when it continues in beauty a long time. 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to it, 
it is named ſimply, Cornutia. Plumier calls it, 


Cornutia flore pyramidato, foliis incanis ; and Vail- 


lant, Agnanthus viburni folio. 


It is a native of 
Campeachy and the Caribbees, 


Titles, 


1 Claſs and 
Cornutia is of the Claſs and Order Didynamia Order in 


Angioſpermia; and the characters are, the Lin- 
1. CaLyX is a ſmall, monophyllous, round- Syſtem, 
iſh, tubular, permanent perianthium, indented The cha- 
in five parts at the edge. raclers. 


2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal. The tube 


ſtove, where they muſt remain, ſhifting them from 
time to time into larger pots as often as they 
ſhall require it, keeping them warm in winter, 
and allowing them much free air and conſtant 
ſupplies of water in ſummer. 

It is alſo propagated by ſeeds ; and by theſe 
the beſt plants are obtained, The ſeeds muſt 


be procured from the places where they natu- 
rally grow, and be ſown in pots filled with good 
light earth, and plunged into a bark-bed. After 


is Cylindrical, and much longer than the calyx. 
The limb is cut into four ſegments, the upper 
ſegment being erect and roundiſh, the lateral ones 


diſtant, and the lower one roundiſh and entire. 
3. STAMINA 


the plants are come up, and have gained ſome 
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Species, 


The plant 


deſcri bed. 


Culture . 


Species. 


The plant 
deſcribes. 


Melicinil 
properties 
of the 
roo:. 


Celtute. 


3. STAMINA are four filaments, two of which 
are longer than the flower, having ſimple, in- 
clining antheræ. 

4. PisrilLruu conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and a very long ſtyle divided into two parts, 


having at the top of each part a thickiſh ſtigma, 


in the calyx. | | 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle; and Kidney- 


| ſhaped. 
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CORONILLA, JOINTED-PODDED COLUTEA. 


1 ER E is one ſpecies of this genus which 
is more than ordinarily tender, called, I he 
Climbing Coronilla. 

The ſtalk is fender, hairy, of a brown colour, 
three feet long, and twiſts about any thing that is 
near it. The leaves are pinnated, of a deep- 
green colour, and each of them conſiſts of about 
five oval folioles. The flowers are produced 
by pairs from the joints, ſtanding upon ſhort 
footſtalks; they are large, of a pale yellow co- 
lour, and are {ucceeded by long, taper, erect, 
downy pods, containing the ſeeds. 

This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the ſpring, in ſmall pots filled with light, 
ſandy earth. The pots ſhould then be plunged 
up to the rims in the mould of an hotbed; and 
atrer the plants are come up, they muſt receive the 
management of other tender plants until they 
are four or five inches high. They ſhould be 
then ſhifted into larger pots; but in doing this 
be careful not to diſturb the mould about the 
roots, as it will very much retard their 
growth. The pots muſt be immediately plung- 


5. PerRICARPIUM is a globular berry, fitting 


ed in the mould of a ſecond hotbed, muſt be 


ſhadey in the heat of the day, and frequently 
watered. When the heat of this ſecond bed is 
exhauſted, it ſhould be lined with freſh dung, 
and it will keep them in a due degree of warmth 
all ſummer. In the autumn they ſhould be re- 
moved into the molt temperate ſtove, plunging the 
pots into the bark-bed, and obſerving always to 
1ave proper ſticks, or an eſpalier, for them to twine 
abour, otherwiſe they will wrap round and in- 
commode every thing near them, The flowers 
are large, very beautiful, and the plant is wor- 
thy of a place among other Climbers in the ſtove ; 
but it ſeldom laſts above three years; on which 
account the ſeeds mult be regularly ſown at pro- 
per intervals, to keep up the ſucceſſion. 

The ſeeds ſometimes ripen in our gardens ; 
but when that does not happen, they are eaſily 
procured from America, where the plant grows 
naturally. 

This 1} 
Haccido. 


taphylla. 


ies is titled, Coronilla caule ſcundente 
lumier calls it, Coronilla ſcandens pen- 
It grows naturally in America. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
commonly called Caſtus. 

The root is large, thick, tuberous, knobbed, 
and ſpreads itſelf under the ſurface of the earth 
to a conſiderable diftance. The ſtalk 1s round, 
gloſſy, jointed, full of pith, and grows to be 
four or five feet high. The leaves are oblong, 
narrow, pointed, ribbed, ſmooth, grow ſingly at 
the joints, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers are produced from the tops of the 
ſtalks in imbricated heads; they are of a pale- 
red or white colour, appear at different ſeaſons of 
the yours but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in Eng- 
and, 

The root of this ſpecies is of a yellowiſh-white 


| 


colour, and of a ſweetiſh, warm, aromatic taſte, . 


ſomewhat like Ginger; it is held pectoral, ce- 
phalic, attenuant, diuretic, ſudorific, and for- 
merly was an ingredient in many compoſitions, 
but is now ſeldom uſed, and rarely to be met 
with in the ſhops, 

This plant 1s propagated by parting of the 


roots, the beſt time for which is the ſpring, be- 


fore the ſtalks arjſe. They ſhould not be divided 
into too ſmall packs, as it will occaſion their being 


a long time before they flower. They mult be 


LYXIX. 


. 5. 


ſet in pots filled with good mould from a well- 
ordered kitchen- garden. 
ſet uppermoſt, and they muſt be covered over 
with the mould half an inch deep. They muſt be 
then plunged into a bark- bed, and in a little time 
their ſtalks will appear, when frequent water- 
ings, and 2s much air as the weather will permir, 
ſhould be allowed them. Their after 3 
muſt be always in the beſt bark ſtove, giving 
them very little water when the ſtalks are decay- 
ed and the roots remain inactive, but affording 
it them frequently, tho? in ſmall quantities at a 


to perfeCtion, | 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, it is termed ſimply, Ceſtus. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Coſtus Arabicus; Jaquin, Alpina 
floribus ſpicatis; brafttis ovalibus ; Sloane, Zingi- 
ber hiveſire majus, fruttu in pediculo fingulart : 
and Brown, Amomum minus, ſcapo veſtito, floribus 
ſpicatis. It grows naturally in both the Indies. 

Coſtus is of the Claſs and Order AMonanaria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 


at the top. 8 
2. CorRoLLA 


4 


Titles; 


Their crowns muſt be 


time, when the ſtalks are growing and advancing - 


Title % 


Claſs and 
Order in 
; a | : the Lin. 
1. Caryx is a ſmall perianthium, ſituated nzan 
above the germen, and indented in three parts Syſtem, 
The cha- 
raclers, 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


cave, equal petals. The nectarium is monophyl- 
lous, large, oblong, tubular, inflated, and di- 
vided into two lips. The lower lip is broad, 
longer than the corolla, the extremity- being 
ſpreading, and divided into three parts. The 
upper lip is ſpear-ſhaped, ſhort, and ſerves for 
a filament. | f 

3. STaminNa conſiſt of an anthera divided 
into two parts, growing to the upper lip of the 
nectarium, and ſupplying the office of a fila- 
ment. | 


2. CorOLLA is three ſpear-ſhaped, erect, con- 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated below the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the filament, and a capitated, com- 
preſſed, emarginated ſtigma. 

4. PERIARPIUu is a roundiſh, coronated 
| capſule, formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and trian- 
gular, 
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COTYLEDON, NAVEL WOR T. 


HERE is only one beautiful ſpecies of 

Species, this genus which requires its fiatjon in 
the ſtove, called, The Jagged-l:aved Coty/edon, 

The place The ſtalk is upright, jointed, ſucculent, and 

deicribed, about a foot high. The leaves are broad, thick, 
and trifid ; they are of a | gran colour, grow 
oppoſite to each other, and embrace the {talks 
with their baſe, The flowers come out from the 
ends of the branches on long footſtalks ; each 
footſtalk ſupports ſeven or eight flowers: Theſe 
are ſmall, quadrifid, and of a golden- yellow co- 
lour. They come out at different times of the 
year, and are never ſucceeded by ſeeds in our 
gardens. wh, 

Culture. This plant is propagated by cuttings planted 
in pots filled with light, ſandy, freſh earth. The 
cuttings, after they are taken off, ſhould be 
firſt laid in a dry place for the wounded parts 
to ſkin over; and when this is effected, ſhould 


be then planted, and the pots plunged up to 
the rims in the mould of 8 When 
they have taken root they ſhould be removed 
into the temperate ſtove, where they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain; becauſe if they are ſet abroad, 
even in the hotteſt ſummer-months, and much 
rain ſhould happen; it will rot them. In ſummer, 
however, they may be ſet out if defired, placing 
over them large hand-glaſſes; or they may be 
ſet in the glals-caſe, or in the green-houſe, or 
under any ſhelter, and in the autumn be removed 
into the ſtove as before. | a 
This ſpecies is titled, Cotyledon foliis trifidis, Tiles 
floribus quadriſidis. Boerhaave calls it, Cotyledon 
Afra, folio craſſo lato laciniato, floſculo aureo; 
Plukenet, Telephium Africanum, anguſtiori folio, 
fore aurantiaco; and Rumphius, Planta analis, 
It grows naturally in Ægypt and India. 
| 
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ecies; HIS genus conſiſts of two ſpecies, one 
_—_ FE of Which is an annual, the 3 a ſhrub, 
called, Shrubby Craniolaria. 
The plant The ſtem is woody, branching a little near the 
deſcribed. top, and eight or ten feet high. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſoft, hairy, and indented on their 
edges. The flowers come out many together 
on footſtalks from the ' ſides of the branches; 
they are of a greeniſh-yellow colour, have many 
brown ſpots on their inſide, and ſhew them- 
ſelves in July, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England. 
This plant is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in 
Culture. the ſpring, in pots filled with the richeſt light 
earth, and plunging them into a hotbed of tan- 
ren's bark. When the plants -are fit to remove 
they muſt be potted ſeparately, be again plunged 
into the bark-bed, and be watered and kept ſhaded 


| until they have taken root: After that they 
muſt have more air; and as the weather be- 
comes warm in ſummer, muſt be regularly 
ſupplied with water. In the autumn they muſt 
be taken into the bark ſtove, and be ſhifted 
from time to time into larger pots, as often as 
they ſhall require it; affording them much free 
air and conſtant waterings in ſummer ; and if 
they meet no check, they will flower the third 
year from ſeeds. But as the ſeeds do not ripen in 
England, whoever is deſirous of cultivating this 
plant, muſt obtain the ſeeds from abroad. 
This ſpecies is titled, Craniolaria foliis lances- $40 

latis dentatis. Plumier calls it, Geſnera arbo- 
reſcens, amplo flare fimbriato et maculoſo. It grows 
naturally at the Havannah, and in ſeveral of the 
American Iſlands, 


ö 
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C H A P. LXXXII. 
C RATE V A. The G AR L ICE PEAR 
1 genus conſiſts of the following ſpecies : | be potted ſeparately, watered, and kept ſhaded 
| 1. Marmelos, or Prickly Crateva. until they have taken root. Afﬀter this they 
Species, 2 Fapia, or Unarmed. Crateva. muſt have more air, and in the autumn be taken 
3. Gynandrous Crateva, ; { into a good bark ſtovez where they ſhould con- 
Mee, 1. Marmelos, or Prickly Crateva. This plant | flantly remain, giving them little water in win- « 
or Prickly is as large as a moderate Pear-tree; and the | ters, and frequent watering and much free air 
Crateva, branches are numerous, long, _— and _ in ſummers. | | 
with ſharp thorns, growing by pairs. e | 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled; Crateva ſpinoſa, foliis : 
leaves are "rifoline, nd che tolioles are oblong, | ſerratis. Plukenet calls it, e 282 
ſerrated, and acute- pointed. The flowers are | ſpinoſa medica, ſrutiu pulp4 cydonii æmuld; Caſpar 
produced in ſmall clufters from the ſides of the | Bauhine, Cydonia ex:tica', and Rumphkius, Bila- 
branches; they are of a greeniſh colour on their | nas. It grows naturally in India, 
outſide, white within, and finely ſcented : In India 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Crateva iner- 
they are ſucceeded by a large eſculent fruit, as big | mis, foliis integerrimis: foliolis lateralibus baſi an- 
as an Orange, which is uſed there in deſerts. The | zic4 brevioribus. In the former edition of the 
pulp is of a yellowiſh colour, and of an agreeable | Species Plantarum it is named, Crateva inermis, 
flavour, which is heightened by a proper mixture | Plukenet calls it, Apioſcorodon ſ. arbor Americana 
of ſugar and orange. triphylles, allii odore,. poma ferens; Commeline, 
Tapia, or _2+ Tp12, or Unarmed Crateva. The trunk | Malus Americana trifolia, frufiu pomi aurantii in- 
Unarmed of this plant is large, branching, covered with a ar colorato; and Sloane, Azona trifelia, flore 
Lntera, . dark-brown bark, and grows to twenty or thirty | fliramineo, frufiu ſpherico ferrugineo ſcabro minore, 
feet high; the branches having no thorns. The | aii gore. It grows naturally in both the Indies. 
leaves are trifoliatez; the middle foliole being 3. The third ſpecies is titled, Crateva inermis, 
large and oval, and the fide ones narrow, entire, | foliis integerrimis, floribus gynandris. Brown calls 
_ pointed. They are all ſmooth, of a light green | it, Crateva arborea triphylla, foliis ovatis glabris; 
colour on their upper ſide, but paler underneath, | racemis terminalibus; and Plukenet, Arbor Ame- 
and grow on longilh footſtalks. "The flowers are | ricana triphylla, numeroſis ſtaminibus purpureis api- 
produced from the ends and ſides of the branches | ci&us preditis, floris umbilicum occapantibus. It 
on long footſtalks; they are of a yellowiſh co- | grows naturally in Jamaica. 
lour, having purple ſtamina, and are ſucceeded Crateva is of the Claſs and Order Dode- Clad 
by a large, eſculent fruit, as big as the former. | caniria Monogynia; and the characters are, r. 05 det 
This fruĩt has the ſtrong ſcent of Garlick, which 1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, deciduous peri- in the 
gave occaſion to its being called the Garlick- Pear. anthium, plane at the baſe, and cut at the top Linnæan 
and 3. Gynandrous Crateva, The trunk of this | into four oval, unequal, paterft ſegments, 2 
Gynan- plant is robuſt, branching, unarmed with thorns, 2. CoROLLA 15 four oblong petals, deflexed ba cba⸗ 
drous Cra- and grows to thirty feet high. The leaves are | towards the ſame ſide, having ſlender ungues the — 
my bed oval, ſmooth, of a thin conſiſtence, and en- length of the calyx, and inſetted in the diviſions 
eribed. ö . : 
tire. The flowers are produced in bunches from | of it. 
the ends of the branches; they are gynandrous, 3. STAMINA are many ſetaceous filaments 
and the ſtamina are numerous, and of a purple | ſhorter than the corolla, and declining to the op- 
colour; they are ſucceeded by a large, round, | poſite ſide, having erect, oblong anthers. 
} ulpy fruit, containing the ſeeds. — 4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, 
Colture, All theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the | fitting on a long ſiliforme pedicle; and has no 
ſeeds, which mult be procured from the coun- | ſtyle, but a ſeſſile, capitated ſtigma. 
tries where they naturally grow, in pots filled 5. Pericanpiva 15 a large, globular, fleſhy, 
with rich garden mould, and plunging them up | pedicellated berry, containing one cell. 
to the rims in a hotbed of tanner's bark. When 6. SEMINA. The leeds are many, nidulant; 
the plants are about four inches high, they ſhould | roundiſh, and emarginated. 
r / . ++3++* 
en A P. LX III. 
CRESCENTI4, The CAI. ABAS H TRE E. 
HERE appears to be at preſent only one | and narrowed at both ends; whilft others are 
ſpecies of this genus, called, The Calabaſh | broad, and nearly oval. The flowers of all 
Tree. Dy 3 the ſorts are produced from the trunk and large 
The plant . This plant admits of many varieties, differing | branches, on Jongiſh footſtalks : In ſome forts 
deſcribeg, in height, breadth of the leaves, colour of the | they are of a pale yellow colour, in others of a 


flowers, and ſize of the fruit, or ſhells. The 
trunk is robuſt, branching, covered with a white 
bark; and the tree, in ſome of the varietics, grows 
to thirty feet high; in others not to twenty. The 
leaves of ſome of the varieties are ſpear-ſhaped, 
Vol. II. | 
123 | 
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deep-yellow, in ſome of a greeniſh-yellow ; and 
they are uſually ſtriped, and ſpotted with brown. 
All theſe plants are followed by the fruit, which 
are of different forms and properties in the diffe- 
rent kinds. The wood of all the forts is very 
7D 


hard ; 
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Culture. 


Speciet. 


Ceylon 


and 
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hard and white, and uſeful for many conveniencies 
of life. The ſhells ſerve for many purpoſes; they 
are uſed as drinking veſſels, the largeſt containing 
near four pints, and are often tipped with ſilver, 
and made to anſwer the purpoſes of our tankards, 
or china quarts; whilſt the imaller kinds are uſed 
for leſſer drinking cups, punch-ladles, chocolare- 
cups, &c, They are all covered with a preeniſh- 
yellow-coloured ſkin when the fruitis ripe. which 
contains the ſeeds, ſurrounded by a ſour, ſoft, yel- 
lowiſh pulp. ; 
All Welk ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the countries where they 
naturally grow. They will keep a conſiderable 
time in the ſhells; ſo that if the fruit is full ripe, 
there will be little difficulty of obtaining good 
ſeeds from abroad. They muſt be ſown in pots 
filled with good, light, ſandy earth, and then be 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. The 
uſual care neceſſary for tender plants muſt ac- 
company them until they are three inches high, 
when they muſt be potted ſeparately, and again 
lunged into a good hotbed. Here they muſt 
duly watered, and kept ſhaded until they have 
taken root; and afterwards muſt have more air, 
as the weather will permit. In the autumn they 
mult be taken into a good bark ſtove, where they 
muſt conſtantly remain; ſhifting them from time 
to time into larger pots, as often as they ſhall re- 
quire it, giving them little water, and keeping 
them very warm in winter; but affording them 
conſtant waterings, and plenty of free air in hot 
weather in ſummer. 
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N our ſtoves are found two curious ſpecies of 

this genus, called, 

1. Ceylon Aſphodel Lily. 

2. American Aſphodel Lily. 

1. Ceylon Aſphodel Lily. The root of this 
plant is a large bulb, ſending out many thick fibres, 
at the ends of which freſh Þulbs are formed. The 
leaves are very long, carinated, obtuſe, of a deep- 
green colour, cloſely ſurround each other at their 
baſe, but afterwards ſpread themſelves in every 
direction. The ſtalk is thick, ſucculent, hollow, 
ſlightly compreſſed on each fide, of a deep-green 
colour, and grows to two or three feet high. 
The flowers are produced in large umbels from 
the tops of the ſtalks; they have very long 
tubes, (the ſegments alſo at the top being long 
and reflexed) and are finely ſcented; they ap- 
pear at different times of the year, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by large, ſuboval, three-cornered cap- 
ſules, which produce bulbs in one or two of £ 
cells, which come to maturity here, and which if 
planted will grow, and become plants, 

2. American Aſphodel Lily. The root of this 


American plant is bulbous, thick, fleſhy, and ſends out many 
th - thick, fleſhy fibres from the baſe. The leaves 
deſcribed. 


are broad, flat, and embrace each other at their 
; baſe. The ſtalk is thick, tender, round, hollow, 


— 


| heart-ſhaped, and nidulant. 
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This being the only ſpecies which conſtitutes Titles, 
the genus, it is named ſimply, Creſcentia. In 
the Hort. Clif. it is termed, Creſcentia foliis lan- 
ceolatis utrinque attenuatis, Commeline calls it, 
Arbor Americana cucurbitifera, folio longd mucro- 
nato, frutiu oblongo; Plumier, Cryete foliis oblorgis 
& anguſtis, magno fructu ovato; allo, Cujete an- 
guſtifolia, fructu minore globoſo aut ovato; alſo, 
Cujete minima, frufiu duro; allo, Cxjete latiſolia, 
fruttu putamine fragili; Plukenet, Cucurbitifera 
arbor, ſubrotundis foliis confertis, frudtu cali, 
and Sloane, Arbor cucurbitifera Americana, folio 
ſubrotundo. It grows naturally in Jamaica and 
the Braſils. Tg 8 
Ceſcentin is of the Claſs and Order Didynamia CI 
Angioſpermia; and the characters are, 8 4 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, ſhort, deciduous the Lin- 
perianthium, divided into two roundiſh, concaye, dran 
obtuſe, equal ſegments. . 2 

2. Cox oll A is one unequal petal. The tube rede. 
is gibbous, and crooked. The limb is erect, and 
cut into five unequal, ſinuated ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments 
the length of the corolla, of which two are a lit- 
tle ſhorter than the others, having incumbent, ob- 
long, cidymous antherz. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval, pedicellated 
germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the co- 
rolla, and a capitated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an hard, oval berry, con- 
taining one cell, | 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, nearly 
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compreſſed, and grows to about two feet high. 
The flowers are produced from the tops of the 
ſtalks in large umbels; they are of a white co- 
lour, finely ſcented, and appear in all ſeaſons of 
the year. 

J heſe ſorts are propagated by parting of the 
roots, or plantin * bulbs ruby the alen — 
The off. ſets and bulbs muſt be planted in pots 
filled with freſh, light, rich earth, and the pots 
plunged into the bark- bed in the ſtove. Here 
they muſt be frequently watered, and they will 
ſoon ſhew good ſigns of growth. The ſtrong 
off. ſets will in a little time produce flowers, which 
being finely ſcented, and appearing at all times 
of the year, makes them highly valuable. 

1. The Ceylon Aſphodel Lily is titled, Crinum -;1., 
foliis carinatis, Herman calls it, Lilium Zeylani- 
cum bulbiferum & umbelliferum; and Rumphius, 
Radix toxicaria. It grows naturally in both the 
Indies. 

2. American Aſphodel Lily is titled, Crinum 
corollarum apicibus introrſum unguiculatis. In the 
Hort. Cliff. it is named ſimply, Crinum. Com- 
meline calls it, Lilio-Aſphodelus Americanus ſem- 
pervirens maximus, polyantbus albus; allo, Lilio- 
Aſphodelus Americanus ſempervirens minor albus. 
It grows naturally in America. 
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T HE ſpecies which merit a place in the 
ſtove are, 5 
; 1. Hairy ZEthiopian Crotalaria. 
12 285 2. Shrubby Chineſe Crotalaria. 
3. Amplexicaule Crotalaria. DO 

Hairy 1, Hairy Zthiopian Crotalaria, The ſtalk of 

Abi0P) this plant is ſhrubby, branching, and about four 

BY feet high. The leaves are ſimple, oval, acute, 
hairy, and fit cloſe, having no footſtalks. The 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the up- 
per parts of the branches, on ſhort footſtalks , 
their colour is blue; they come out in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

Shrub 2. Shrubby Chineſe Crotalaria. The ſtalk of 

this plant is woody, and ſends forth ſeveral taper 

branches, which are covered with a whitiſh 
down. The leaves are ſimple, oval, obtuſe, have 
very ſhort footſtalks, and are lightly hairy on 
both ſides. The flowers grow 1n looſe ſpikes, at 
the ends of the branches; their colour is yel- 
low, having a ſtriped vexillum; they come out in 
June and July, and ſometimes their ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. 


nd 3. Amplexicaule Crotalaria. The ſtalks of this 

_ plant are woody, branching, and four or five 

Crotalaria feet high. The leaves are roundiſh, heart-ſhap- 

deſcribed. ed, grow alternately, and embrace the ſtalk with 
their baſe. The flowers come out from the up- 
per parts of the ſtalks, on ſhort footſtalks. 
The time of their appearance is June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

Cultore, All theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the 
Teeds, in ſmall pots filled with light, rich 


earth, in the ſpring. The pots muſt be then 


lunged up to the rims in the mould of a goo 
hotbed. When they come up, the weakeſt 72 
be drawn out, leaving one plant only in a pot; 
and when they are about three inches high, they 
muſt be ſhifted into larger pots. In doing of 
this the greateſt caution muſt be uſed not to diſ- 
turb the roots, which would greatly retard the 
growth of the plants; but turn the mould fairly 
out into a larger pot, having mould at the bot- 
tom, and carcfully filling up the ſides with the 
like kind of light earth. "This being done, the 
ſhould be received by an hotbed of tanner's bark 
got in readineſs for the purpoſe : Here they muſt 
have frequent waterings, air on all fayourable oc- 
caſions, and muſt be ſhaded from the violence of 
the ſun during the heat of the day. From this 
bed they muſt be removed into the temperate 
ſtove, which will afford them a proper heat du- 
ring the winter months. If the plants have met 


with no check during their progreſs, you may 
expect them to flower in June or July, and ripen 
their ſeeds in autumn. 

1. Hairy ZXthiopiah Crotalaria is titled, Cro- 
talaria foliis fimplicibus ovatis acutis villofis ſeſſili- 
but, floribus ſubſeſſilibus. It grows naturally at 
the Cape of Good Hope. ; | 

2. Shrubby Chineſe Crotalaria is titled, Cro- 
talaria foliis fimplicibus ovatis ſubpetiolatis, ſtipu- 
tis minutiſjimis, It is a native of China. 

* 3. Amplexicaule Crotalaria is titled, Crotalaria 
foliis caulinis amplexicaulibus cordatis alternis, flori- 


tus oppeſitis reniformibus. It grows naturally in 
Athiopia. 
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HERE are eight ſpecies of this genus 

Species. which require their ſtation in the ſtove, viz. 

Sebiferous Croton. 

Tiglium Croton, 

Lucid Croton, 

. Lacciferous Croton. 

. Yellow Croton. 

Dwarf Croton. : 

. Roſemary-leaved Croton, or Caſcarilla. 
3. Smooth Jamaica Croton. 

Sebife- I. Sebiferous Croton. The ſtalks of this plant 

rous, are woody, irregularly branching, and fix or 
cight feet high. The leaves are rhomboidal, 
rounded, ſmooth, undivided, and each of them 
has two glands at the baſe. The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſhort ſpikes from the ſides of the 
branches; they are ſmall, of a whitiſh-green co- 
lour, come out in July, and the female flowers 
are ſucceeded by three-lobed capſules, containing 
three ſeeds. 

nad 2. Tiglium Croton. This plant riſes with a 

Tiglium, thick branching ſtem to the height of fifteen or 

Crozcon twenty feet. The leaves are oval, ſmooth, ſharp- 

deſcribed. pointed, ſerrated, and of a lucid green colour. The 
flowers come out from the ſides of the branches 
in ſhort ſpikes 3 they are ſma!l, of a whitiſh- 
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green colour, and the female flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſmooth fruit, having three cells, 
and containing three ſeeds. 

3. Lucid Croton. The ſtalk of this plant is 
woody, and ſix or eight feet high. The leaves 
are oblong, oval, ſlightly ſerrated, ſmooth, of a 
lucid green colour, and for the moſt part grow 
oppolite, though ſometimes three grow together at 
the joints. The flowers are produced in ſpikes 
from the ends of the branches. The female 
flowers are of an herbaceous colour, and are 
RR by roundiſh caplules, containing the 
ceds, 

4. Lacciferous Croton, The ſtalk of this plant 
is woody, branchihg, prickly, aromatic, and 


| when broken emits a milky juice. The leaves 


are oval, hairy, downy, lightly ſerrated, grow 
on ſhort footſtalks, and are finely ſcented. The 
flowers are produced in ſpikes from the ſides 
and ends of the branches, but are ſmall, herba- 
ceous, and of little beauty, 

5. Yellow Croton. This plant hath a yellow, 
ſhrubby, hairy, downy, branching ſtalk, about 
two or three feet high. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, oblong, undivided, and very downy 


I on both ſides, The flowers grow in ſhort fpikes 
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from the upper parts of the branches; they are 

of a greeniſh- yellow colour, and the females are 
ſucceeded by three cellular capſules; containing 
in each cell one large, oval ſeed. 

6. Dwarf Croton. The ſtalks of this plant 
are ligneous, put forth a few flender, weak, 
ſmooth branches, and grow to about two feet 
and an half high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
undivided, ciliated, rough, hairy, pointed, and 
downy underneath. The flowers are produced 
from the upper parts of the branches, but like 
the others are ſmall, and of little figure. 

. Roſemary-leaved Creton, or Caſcarilla. The 
ſtalks of this plant are erect, woody, ſmooth, 
and ſend forth many branches, ten or twelve 
feet high, and covered with a yellowiſh bark. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, pointed, 
ſmooth, and of a light-green colour on their 
upper ſurface, but downy underneath ; they grow 
alternately on long footltalks, and when bruiſed 
emit an agreeable odour. The flowers are pro- 
duced in long, looſe ſpikes from the fides of 
the branches, are of a whitiſh-green colour, and 
very frequently are ſucceeded by white, three- 
lobed capſules containing the ſeeds, which are 
black when ripe. 

8. Smooth Jamaica Croton. The ſtalk of this 
—— plant is woody, ſmooth, and branching. The 
deſcribeq, leaves are undivided, oval, obtuſe, ſmooth, of a 

pale-green colour on their upper: ſide, but whitiſh 

underneath, and grow alternately. The ſpikes 
come out from the wings. of the leaves, and 
| conſiſt only of a few male, and two or three fe- 

male flowers placed under them : They are of a 

greeniſh-white colour ; and theſe, together with 

the whole plant, when bruiſed have the ſmell of 

Mugwort. 

The ſeeds of all theſe forts are to be ſown in 
pots in the ſpring, and the pots muſt be then 
plunged up to the rims in a good hotbed. The 
3 from this are to be removed to a ſecond 

otbed, and their management is the ſame as 

the ſpecies of the preceding Crotalaria; to 
which, to avoid repetition, the Reader is re- 
ferred. They are naturally very tender plants, 
and muſt be ſet in the warmeſt ſtove. During 
winter they (except the firſt ſort) muſt have very 
little water ; and the ſummer following, if they 
have met with no check in their raiſing, they will 
flower, but rarely bring their ſeeds to per- 

fection; ſo that whoever is deſirous of cultivating 
theſe ſorts, ſhould be careful to procure the 
ſeeds from the countries where the plants natu- 
rally grow. 

They are of little figure from their flowers; 
but their leaves continuing all winter, ſome 
ſhewing themſelves green, ſome hoary, and 
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others of different hues, have a pretty effect, 
and caufe the plants to be very valuable. 

1. Sebiferous Croton is titled, Croton foliis Tie, 
rhombeo-rotundatis utrinque mucronatis integerrimis ; 
glabris, Petiver calls it, Ricinus Chinenſis ſebifera, 


| populi nigri folio, Plukenet, Euonymo affinis Sin- 


narum, populi nigre folio tricapſularis, granis ni- 
gris candidiſimi ſubſtantia obductis, ſebiſera. It 
grows naturally in China. 

2. Tigliam Croton is titled, Croton foliis ova- 
tis glabris acuminatis ſerratis, caule arboreo. Bur. 
man calls it, Ricinoides Indica, folio lucido, fructu 
glabro Grana Tiglia officinis dico; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Pinus Indica, nucleo purgante; alſo, Lignum Mc- 
lucrenſe, foliis malvæ, fructu avellanæ minore cor- 
tice molliore et nigricante, Pavana iucolis; and 
Rumphius, Granum Moluccum. It grows natu- 
rally in India, 

3. Lucid Croton is titled, Coton foliis oblongis 
ſubſerratis glabris oppoſitis ſubterminalibus articu- 
lorum. Brown calls it, Croton ereftum glabrum, 


| foltts ovatis oppoſitis vel ternatis, ſpicis terminalibus. 


It inhabits Jamaica. 

4. Lacciferous Croton is titled, Croton foliis 
ovatis tomentofis ſerrulatis petiolatis, calycibus lo- 
mento/is, Burman calls it, Ricinoides aromatica 
arbor, circee foliis birſutis, floribus ſpicatis, major, 
and Plukenet, Ricinus aromaticus ſpicatus, folio 
circee, ſpinis ad imum duplicatis armato, laccam in 
granis fundens. It is a native of India. 

5. Yellow Croton is titled, Croton foliis ccr- 
datis oblongis integerrimis utrinque tomentofis, ra- 
mulis denfius tomento/is. Brown calls it, Croton 
fruticuloſum et villoſum, foliis cordatis acuminatis, 
ramulis craſſius tomentefis, It grows common in 
Jamaica. 

6. Dwarf Croton is titled, Croton foliis cordatis 
integerrimis ſubciliatis ſcabris, ſubtus tomentoſis, 
caule fruticaſo. Brown calls it, Croton fruticoſum 
minus, foliis villefis cordatis acuminatis, ramulis gra- 
cilibus glabris. It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

7. Roſemary-leaved Croton, or Caſcarilla, is 
titled, Croton foliis lanceolatis acutis imegerrimis 
petiolatis ſubtus tomento/is, caule arboreo. Brown 
calls it, Croton erectum glabrum foliis longis anguſ- 
tis ſubtus tomentoſis margine reflexis ; Catesby, 
Ricinoides æleagni folio, and Sloane, Ricino affinis 
odorifera fruticoſa major, roſmarini folio, fruciu 
tricocco albido. It is a native of America. 

8, Smooth Jamaica Croton is titled, Croton fo- 
liis ovatis obtuſiuſculis integerrimis levilus, frufu 
Pedunculatio. Brown calls it, Croton fruticoſum, 
foliis ſubrotundo-ovatis ſubtus ſubincanis alternis, 


| ſpicillis axillaribus; and Sloane, Mali folio arbor 


artemiſiæ odore et flore. 


It grows common in 
Jamaica, | 
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T HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of one 
ſpecies, called, Cupania. 

The ſtalks of this plant are woody, and divided 
into many ligneous branches, which are covered 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


with a ſoft, pale bark. The leaves are oval, ob- 
long, obtuſe, indented, ſerrated, have ſeveral 
tranſverſe veins on their under- ſide, and grow 
alternately. The flowers are produced in bunches 
at the ends and ſides of the branches, and are 
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followed by foft, coriaceous capſules containing 
the ſeeds, | 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds procured Cylture- 

from abroad. They muſt be ſown on a hotbed 

in the ſpring ; and when the plants are four inches 

high, they muſt be potted ſeparately, and plunged 

into a hotbed of tanner's bark. Here the uſual 

care of watering and keeping them from the ſun, 

muſt be obſerved at firſt; they muſt then 8 

ſuſe 
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uſed gradually to bear a large ſhare of air, and in the 


autumn be taken into a good bark ſtove, where they 
mult conſtantly remain under the care and ma- 
nagement of tender plants, | 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, it is named ſimply, Cupania. Plumier calls 
it, Cupania caſtaneæ folio, fruftu ſericeo et ramo- 
ſo. It grows naturally in the warmer parts of 
America. 


Cupania is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria 


ard Order Monogymsa ; and the characters are, 
1. CALYX is a plane, permanent perianthium, 
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compoſed of three oval, acute leaves, exceeding 
the petals in ſize. B 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five orbicular, patent 
petals, ſmaller than the calyx. | | 
. STAMINA, are five awl-ſhaped filaments the 
length of the corolla, having roundiſh antheræ. 
4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
a ſmall, trifid ſtyle, with obtuſe ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a coriaceous, turbinated, 
oval capſule, formed of three valves, and con- 
taining one cell. ' | 


6. StMINA, The ſeeds are fix, and roundiſh, 
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HERE are two ſpecies of this genus: 

1. Round Turmerick. 

2. Long Turmerick. N 

1. Round Turmerick. The root of this plant 
is thick, fleſhy, jointed, creeping, rough on 
the ſurface, yellow within, and of an agreeable 
aromatic odour. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
oval, pointed at each end, have a few lateral 
nerves, are of a firm contexture, 4 good green 
colour, and grow to about a foot high. The 
ſtalks are tender, . round, ſucculent, and grow 
to a foot high: The flowers are produced in 
ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a 
yellow colour, and appear in Auguſt, but drop 
vff, without being ſucceeded by ſeeds in Eng- 
land. : 

2, Long Turmerick. The root of this plant 
is thick, long, fleſhy, knotted, creeping, and of 
a deep yellow colour. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, large, pointed, have numerous nerves 
diverging from the midrib to the ſides, and are 
of a ſea-green colour. The ſtalks are round, 
thick, tender, ſucculent, and about a foot high. 
The flowers are produced from the tops of the 
ſtalks in ſpikes; they are of a yellow colour, 
inclining to red or purple, and uſually appear in 
Auguſt; but they are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. 

The Indians are fond of Turmerick in their 
It is ſold in our ſhops 
for medicinal purpoſes, being aperient, emme- 
nagogue, and particularly famous for the cure of 
the jaundice. The dyers alſo uſe it for dying of 
yellow. g — 

Theſe plants are propagated like Ginger, by 

rting the roots, early in the ſpring, before the 
ere ariſe, and planting them in pots filled with 
the richeſt garden mould. They muſt be kept con- 
ſtantly in the bark bed of a good ſtove, and 
muſt have frequent waterings, and much free 
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air, when growing in ſummer; and but little 
or no water in winter, after their leaves and 
ſtalks are decayed, and the roots have com- 
menced an inactive ſtate. 1. 5 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Curcuma fo 

liis lanceolato-ovatis : nervis lateralibus rariſſimis. 
Van Royen calls it, Curcuma foliis ovatis utrin- 
que acuminatis : nervis lateralibus pauciſſimis : and 
Rumphius, ſimply, Curcuma. It grows naturally 
in India. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies. is titled, . Curcuma foliis 
lanceolatis : nervis lateralibus numerofiſſimis, Van 
Royen calls it, Curcuma foliis lanceolatis utrinque 
acuminatis : nervis lateralibus numeroſiſſimis ; and 
Herman, Curcuma radice longd, It grows natu- 
rally in India. 

Curcuma is of the Claſs and Order Monandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 

I. Cal xx is an obſolete perianthium ſituated 
above the germen. 

2, CokolLA. The tube of the petal is nar- 
row. The limb is divided into three ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſpreading ſegments, one ſinus b ing 
more open than the other. 

The nectarium is compoſed of one leaf, 
is oval, pointed, larger than the ſegments of the 
petal, and inſerted in the larger opening of the 

etal. 
: 3. STamina are five filaments, four of which 
are erect, narrow, caſtrated, and conſequently of 
no uſe in the office of generation; but the fifth, 
which is placed within the nectarium, is narrow, 
ſhaped like a petal, bifid at the top, and furniſtr- 
ed with a proper anthera. 

4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh ger- 
men ſituated below the calyx, a ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and a ſimple, uncinated ſtigma: 

5. PerIiCaRpiuM is a roundiſh capſule, 
formed of three valves and containing three cells. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many. 
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T HERE is one ſpecies of this genus which 
requires its ſituation in the moſt temperate 
ſtove, called, Citron-leaved Periploca. 

The plant The ſtalks of this plant are ligneous; their 

deſcribed. lower parts are covered with a thick, fungous, 

cloven, cork-like bark, but the upper part with 
ſmall, ſtinging hairs; and theywill wind about any 
thing that is near them to the height of twenty 
feet, or more. The leaves are oval, heart-ſhaped, 
and grow oppoſite by pairs on long footſtalks. 

The flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 

in ſmall bunches; they are of a yellow colour, 

moderately large, ſtar-ſhaped, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by long, ſwelling follicules, containing 
the ſeeds, crowned with down. 

There is a variety of this plant with ſmooth, 
oblong leaves, and flowers of a greeniſh-yellow 
colour, 

Culture. They are propagated by laying down the ſtalks, 
as they ſhoot, in pots filled with light, ſandy, freſh 
earth, In about three months they will have 
ſtruck root, and each ſhoot will become a grow- 


ing plant in the pot in which it was layered; or 


they may be removed into others of a more con- 
venient ſize, if neceſſary. When they are removed, 
they ſhould be plunged into the bark-bed, be 
ſhaded, and now and then watered until they have 
taken root. They muſt conſtantly remain in 
the ſtove; for tho? they thrive better in a temperate 
one than in a greater degree of heat, they do 
not do well abroad in England, even in our hot- 
teſt months. Nevertheleſs, they muſt have plenty 
of air in the ſtove in ſummer, and frequent wa- 
terings; but in winter very little water muſt be 
allowed them, as they abound with a milky juice; 
and to plants of this nature over-watering in 
winter is very prejudicial. 


This ſpecies is titled, Cynanchum caule volubili Tine, 


fruticoſo, inferne ſuberoſo fi Plumier calls it, 
Periploca ſcandens, folio citrei, frutiu maximo , 
Moriſon, Apocynum ſcandens Virginianum rugoſum, 
pullis amplis floribus, capſulis alatis; and Herman, 
Apocynum ſcandens fruticoſum, fungoſo cortice, Su- 
rinamenſe. It grows naturally in Jamaica and 
other parts of America. 
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1 is one ſpecies of this genus of a very 

tender nature, called, Indian Cytiſus. 

The plant It is a branching ſhrub, about eight or ten 

deſcribed. feet high. The leaves are trifoliate ; the folioles 
are ſpear-ſhaped, and downy; and the two ſide ones 
grow cloſe to the main footſtalk; whilſt the mid- 
dle one is extended further on its own ſeparate 
pedicle, The flowers come out from the ſides of 
the branches for the moſt part in cluſters, though 
ſometimes they are found lingly ; they are mode- 
rately large, of a deep-yellow colour, and are 
ſucceeded by long, roundiſh, contorted pods, 
full of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 

In America theſe ſeeds are deemed admirable 
food for pigeons. Hence the name Pigeon 
Pea is in general uſe for this plant. 
This ſpecies is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on 

Culture. à hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are 
about four inches high, each ſhould be ſet in a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, which ſhould be plunged u 
to the rims in the mould of a ſecond . 


They ſhould be watered and ſhaded until they | 


have taken root; and when the heat of the bed is 
abated, they ſhould have a third hotbed. By this 
time they will require to be ſhifted into larger 
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pots; and in doing of this, great care muſt be 
taken not to diſturb the root, as it will retard the 
progreſs of the plant. In this third hotbed theß 
may remain all ſummer, giving them frequent 
waterings, plenty of air, and raiſing the glaſſes 
as they advance in height. By the end of ſum- 
mer you will find your plants to be grown to a 
yard or more in height, when they ſhould be re- 
moyed into the moderate bark ſtove; and the 
ſummer following they will flower, and perfect 
their ſeeds. In winter little water muſt be allowed 
theſe plants; in ſummer watering muſt be duly 


attended to, and a greater quantity of air granted 


them, as the ſeaſon is more or leſs hot or cold. 


This ſpecies is titled, Cytiſus racemis erefiis, fo- Titles, 


liolis ſublanceolatis tomentaſis: intermedio longitts 
petiolato, In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Cytiſus 
foliolis ovato - lanceolatis: intermedio petiolato, 
pedunculo ex alis multifloro. Burman calls 
it, Cytiſus folio molli incano, filiquis orobi contortis 
& acutis, Plumier, Cytiſus fruteſcens; Sloane, 
Laburnum humilins, filiqud inter grana & grand 
junk, ſemine eſculento; and Plukenet, Phaſeolus 
erectus incanus, filiquis toro/is, It grows naturally 


in India. 
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HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of one 

. ſpecies, called, Dalechampia. 

The plant The root of this plant conſiſts of many lender, 

deſcribed. ſpreading fibres. The ſtalks are ſlender, weak 
grow to eight or ten feet high, and twiſt about, 
neighbouring trees for ſupport. The leaves are 
cut into three lobes, are ſmooth, and grow ſingly 
at the joints. The flowers come out in ſmall cluſ- 
ters from the ſides of the ſtalks ; they are of a yel- 
lowiſh-green colour, and are trequently followed 
by ripe leeds in England. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a hotbedearly in the ſpring. When the plants 
come up, the uſual care due to tender plants muſt 
accompany them .until they are four inches high, 
when they ſhould be potted ſeparately, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. Here 
they muſt be ſhaded until they have taken root, 
and water all along, and plenty of free air, muſt be 
allowed them all the ſummer. When the roots 
have filled the pots, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
larger, and plunged into the bark-bed of a good 
ſtove; where they ſhould conſtantly remain, af- 
fording them proper ſtakes to twiſt about, keep- 
ing them warm in winter, and giving them fre- 
quent waterings, and much free air in hot wea- 
ther in ſummer. They are of ſhort duration, 

| ſeldom laſting longer than three years; ſo that, 
in order to continue the kind, ſeeds ſhould be 
ſaved, and freſh plants at proper intervals raiſed. 

It being the only ſpecies of which this genus at 

reſent conſiſts, it is named ſimply, Dalechampia. 
Pia mier calls it, Dalecbampia ſcandens, lupuli fo- 


Culture. 


| 


lis, fruftu biſpido tricocco ; alſo, Lupulus folio 
trifido, fruftu tricocco hiſpido; and Boerhaave, 
Convolvulo-tithymalus. It grows naturally in 
America. 
Dalechampia is of the Claſs and Order Monoecia 
Monadeiphia ; and the characters are, Claſs and 
I. Male flowers. Order 


1. CaLyx. The general involucrum is divid- in the 


ed into four parts. - 5 
The perianthium is compoſed of ſix oval, re- The cha- 


flexed leaves. raters, 

2. CoROLLa. There are no petals; but a 
broad nectarium, compoſed of many plane, oval 
lamellæ. 

3. STAMINA are many filaments, joined in a 
column, the length of the calyx, having roundiſh, 
tour-furrowed antheræ. 

II. Females. 

1. CaLyx. The general involucrum is com- 
poſed of three roundiſh, erect, permanent 
leaves. 

The perianthium conſiſts of ten ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſerrared, connivent, permanent leaves. 

2. CorRoLLA. There is none. 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, triſulcated 
germen ſhorter than the calyx, a long, filiforme 
ſtyle, and a capitated ſtigma. 

4. PERiCARPIUM is a roundiſh, tricoccous 
capſule, formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells. : 


5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, and almoſt 
globular. 
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* genus affords us one beautiful ſpecies 
for the ſtove, called, the Tree Thorn Ap- 
1 


The plant 7 


e. | | | 
deſcribed: This plant riſes with a woody, branching ftalk 


to the height of ten or twelve feet. The leaves 
are large, oblong, entire, downy, and oblique 
to the footſtalks, which are long. The flowers 
come out from the diviſions of the branches, 
having a long, narrow tube, which expands itſelf 
very broad at the brim; their colour 1s white, 
with ſome ſtripes of yellow on their outſide; 
they are extremely fragrant, and are ſucceeded 
by ſmooth, roundiſh, nutant capſules, contain- 
ing the ſeeds. 

This plant is propagated from ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the countries where they 
naturally grow. They muſt. be thinly ſown 


Culture, 


| 


in pots filled with rich, freſh earth, and the pots 
muſt be plunged up to the rims in a hotbed of 
tanner's bark. This will ſoon bring the plants up; 
and when they are grown to about four inches 
high, each plant ſhould be carefully ſet in its own 
ſeparate pot, which ſhould then be plunged up 
to the rims as before. Here they muſt be ſhaded 
and watered, and they will ſoon take root. 


In ſummer, when the weather is hot, they muſt 
have much air, and frequent waterings. In the 


autumn they muſt be removed into the temperate 
ſtove, and undergo the ſame treatment as other 
tender plants, 

The Tree Thorn Apple is titled, Datura peri- Titles. 
carpiis inermibus nutantibus, caule arboreo, Fewil 
calls it, Stramonoides arboreum, oblongo & integro 


| folio, frutu levi. It grows naturally in Peru. 
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F this genus are, 
1. Cultivated Dioſcorea. 

Winged Dioſcorea. 
. Bulbiferous Dioſcorea. 
. Aculeated Dreſcorea. 
Five-leaved Dioſcorea. 
. Three-leaved Dioſcorea. 
. Oppolite-leaved Diaſcorea. 3 
Cultivated Dioſcorea. The root of this 


ms SJ NN 


plant is very large, tuberous, mealy, and eſcu- 


lent. The {talks are ſlender, ſmooth, climbing, 
and, if ſupported, will rife to near twenty 


feet high, The leaves are heart-ſhaped, veined, 


Its pro- 
PEitics, 


Winged 
Dyoicorea 
delctibed. 


T's pro- 
erties. 


Bulbiſe- 


tous, 


A cali . 
ed, 


Five. 
leaved, 


Three- 
leaved, 


ard 
Oppoſite- 
leaved, 
Dioſcorea 
deſctibed. 


Culture. 


and grow alternately. The flowers come out in 
bunches from the ſides of the ſtalks; they are 
mall, and of a greeniſh colour; but the fruit 
that follows the females are large, and almoſt 
triangular, 

This is cultivated in India for the fake of the 
roots, which are uſed there as we do Potatoes, 
being roaſted, boiled, and ſometimes ground into 
flour for making of puddings, &c. 

2. Winged Dioſcorea. ' The root of this plant 
alſo is eſculent, very large, of a dark-brown 
colour on the outſide, mealy, and white within, 
ihe ſtalks are winged, trailing, and ſtrike root 
as they lie on the ground. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, veined, and grow ſingly at the joints. 

This is cultivated in the Weſt-Indies for the 
purpoſes of the former ſpecies. They cut them, 
and plant them in the manner we do Potatoes 3 
and every bit that has an eye to it will grow, and 
afford prodigious encreaſe. ' 

3. Bulbiterous Diaſcorea. The root of this 
plant is large, round, and eſculent like the former. 
The ſtalks are lender, ſmooth, lie on the ground, 
into which they ſtrike root, and produce freſh 
bulbs from the ſides. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, and ſome what like thoſe of Briony. The 
flowers come out from the ſides of the ſtalksin cluſ- 
ters; they are ſmall, and of a greeniſh colour. ; 

4. Aculcated Diaſcorea. The root of this 
plant is large, thick, and irregular. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, prickly, lie on the ground, and ſtrike 
root like the former. The leaves are heart-ſhap- 
ed, and like thoſe of Black Briony. The flowers 
are produced in ſpikes from the ſides of the ſtalks, 
but are ſmall, and of little beauty. 

3. Five-leaved Dioſcorea. The ſtalks of this 
plant are ſlender, weak, and prickly. The leaves 
are compoſed of five folioles which join at their 
baſe, and ſpread themſelves like the fingers of the 
hand, The flowers are ſmall, of a greeniſh 
colour, and are ſucceeded by large, oblong, tri- 
quetrous capſules, containing the ſeeds. 

6. T hree-leaved Dioſcorea. This plant differs 
little from the former, except that the leaves conſiſt 
only of three parts, whereas the other has five ; 
and it 1s made a queſtion by ſome, whether or no 
it ought to be ranked as a diſtinct ſpecies, or a 
variety only of the preceding. 

7. Oppoſite- leaved Dioſcorea. The ſtalks of 
this plant are ſlender, weak, and require ſupport. 
The leaves are oval, pointed, beautifully veined, 
and grow oppolite to each other. The flowers 


are ſmall, of a greeniſh colour, and the fruit 


triangular, 
All theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which 
mull be procured trom the places where they na- 


turally grow; for they ſeldom flower, and perfect 
their ſeeds in England. The ſeeds muſt be fown 


in pots filled with light, rich earth, and plunged 


into a hotbed of tanner's bark. When the plants 
are four inches high, they muſt be potted ſepa- 
rately, and plunged again into the hotbed, ob- 
ſerving to water and keep them ſhaded until they 
have taken root. After that they muſt have more 
air, according to the heat of the ſeaſon ; and in 
the autumn they ſhould be taken into a good 
bark ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly remainz 
training them to a trellis, or proper ſticks thruit 
down tor their ſupport. 
They are allo propagated by layers: Theſe, if 
ſlightly covered with mould, will in a little time 
ſtrike root; and being taken off, potted, and 
plunged into the bark-bed, will readily grow, 
and ſoon commence good plants. 

They are encreaſed by cuttings from the large 
roots, in the ſame manner the Kitchen Gardener 
does Potatoes. Theſe ſhould not be cut into too 
ſmall pieces; and if they were not cut at all, the 
plants would be ſtronger and better: They will 
grow, however, very well, if there be two or three 
good eyes to each bit. They muſt be then 
planted ſeparately in pots, which muſt be plunged 
into a bark bed, but muſt have very little water, 
as it would otherwiſe rot them before they have 
commenced a good growing ſtate; after which, 
oy ſhould be treated like the ſeedlings and 
ayers. 
Theſe plants will require little water in win- 
ter, but muſt have frequent waterings, and much 
free air in ſummer. There is very little beauty 
in any of them; and they are rarely propagated, 


except where a general collection of plants 13 kept 
up 


cordatis alternis, caule læ vi tereti, Plumier calls 
it Dioſcorea ſcandens, foliis tamni, fructu racemo- 
Jo; and Sloane, Volubilis nigra, folio cordato ner- 
vo/o, It grows naturally in both the Indies. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Dioſcorca foliis 
cordatis, caule alato bulbifero, Sloane calls it, 
Volubilis rubra, caule membranulis exſtantibus alato, 
folio cordato nervoſo. It grows naturally in both 
the Indies. | 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Dioſcorea follis 
cordatis, caule lævi bulbifero. Herman calls it, 
Rhizophora Zeylanica, ſcammonii folio fingulari, 
radice rotundd; and Plukenet, Rhizopbora Indica, 
bryonie nigræ fimilis, ad foliorum ortum verrucoſa. 
It grows naturally'in both the Indies. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Dieſcorea fo- 
liis cordatis, caule aculeata L ulbifero. Amman 
calls it, Dioſcorea Ind. Orient. folio tamni longiore, 
floribus ſpicatis, ſpicis plurimis ex uno pedunculo ex- 
euntibus, ſcapo eorum medio geniculato; and Rheede, 
Kattu-kalengu. It grows naturally at Malabar. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Dioſcorea foliis 
digitatis. Plukenet calls it, Ricophora pentaphyl- 
los, caule ſpinoſo, fructu oblongo triquetro, Mala- 
barexaz and Rheede, Nurem-kelengu. It grows 
naturally in India. 

6. The ſixth ſpecies is titled, Dioſcorea ſoliis 
ternatis.. Rheede calls it, Tfageri-nuren. It grows 
naturally in Malabar, | 

7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Dioſcorea ſo- 
liis oppoſili ovetis acuminatis. Petiver calls it, 

Inbame 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Dioſcorea foliis Titles. 


—— 
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Inhame Maderaſp. foliis binis pulehſè venoſis. It 
grows naturally in India. 


Claſs Dioſcorea 1s of the Claſs and Order Dioecia 
and Order Hexandria; and the characters are, 

in the I. Male. 

Linnæan 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped 


Syſtem. - 


The cha- perianthium, divided into fix ſpear-ſhaped leg- 


ments. 

2. CoRoLLa. There is none. 

3. STAMINA are fix very ſhort, capillary fila- 
ments, with imple antheræ. 


rafters» 


| 


and compreſſed: 


1 22 _— 


II. Female. | * 
1. Cal vx is a perianthium, as in the male. 
2. CoROLLa. There is none. . ' 
2. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a ſmall, thFe&corner- 


ed germen, and three ſimple ſtyles, with fimple 


ſtigmas. 
4. PERICARPIUM is a large, triangular cap- 


ſule, formed of three valves, and containing 


three cells. 


5. SEMINAa. The ſeeds are two, bordered, 
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HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus 
yet known; one is an hardy Perennial for 
our Flower Garden; the other is a tender plant, 
and is called, Ihe Indian Dadartia. 
The plant This plant hath ſeveral ſlender, roundiſh, hairy 
deſcribed. ſtalks, that divide into a few branches. The 
leaves are oval, hairy, obtuſely ſerrated, about 
an inch long, and grow on ſhort footſtalks on 
the branches. T he flowers terminate the ſtalks 


in looſe ſpikes; they are of the lip kind ; their 
colour is yellow; and they are placed oppoſite to 
each other on ſhort footſtalks : Each flower has an 
hairy, obtule calyx. 

1 his ſpecies is raiſed by ſeeds; and requires Culture. 
the care and management of other tendcr plants. 

Its title is, Dodartia foliis ovatis ſerratis villaſis. Tide. 
It grows naturally in India. 
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3+ H E more laſting ſpecies of this genus are, 
Species, 1. Stinging Do/:chos. 

2, Bulbous Dolichos. 

3. Ligneous Dolichos. 

4. Purple Doliches, 

5. Creeping Dolichos. | 

6. Two-flowered Dolichos. 

1. Stinging Dolichos. The ſtalk of this plant 
is thick, woody, and climbs upon trees or neigh- 
bouring buſhes for ſupport. The leaves are large, 


Stioging, 


broad, lobed, and armed with numerous ſharp, | 
The flowers are produced in 


ſtinging hairs. 
bunches from the wings of the leaves ; they are 
large, of a whitiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by 
very rough, jointed pods, containing the ſeeds. 


Bulbous, 2. Bulbous Dolichos. 


— 


This plant hath a thick, | 


fleſhy root, from which ariſe ſeveral weak ftalks, 


which twift themſelves around every thing that is 


near them. The leaves are ſmooth, multangular, 
and indented. The flowers are pfoduced in ſmall 


cluſters from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks, and 


are ſucceeded by oblong, ſhatp - pointed 8, | 
/ S F P [7-1 2 Theſe ſhould 
The talk of this plant 


containing the ſeeds. 
Ligneous, 3 Ligneous Dolichos. ct | 
is ligneous, perennial, and twining. The leaves 


— — 


are large, pointed, and of a ood” green colour. | 


The flowers are produced in roundifh cluſters 
from the wings of the leaves; they are of a reddiſh- 
purple colour, and are followed by very narrow 
pods, containing the ſeeds. | 

4. Purple Dolichos. The ſtalk of this plant is 
ſmooth, winding, and of a purple colour. The 
leaves are nearly heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and beau- 
tifully reticulated with purple veins on their un- 
der ſide, The flowers come out from the wings 
of the leaves, are large, ſpreading, and of a moſt 

Vol. II. 
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Purple, 


— — 


elegant purple colour, having the carina tipped 
with violet; they appear great part of thè au- 
tumn and winter in beauty, and are followed by 
large, oblong, compreſſed pods, containing the 
ceds. 

5. Creeping Dolic hos. 
is ſlender, creeping, and ſoon overſpreads a 
conſiderable ſpot. The leaves are oval, and 
downy, The flowers come out on ſtrong foot- 
ſtalks from the wings of the leaves, and are fol- 
lowed by very narrow, taper pods, full of ſeeds. 

6. Two flowered Dolithess. The ſtalk of this 
plant is perennial, ſmooth, and tolerably firm, Two- * 
The leaves are pretty large, pointed, of a good flowered 
green colour on their upper fa but veined and Polichos 


— 


1 


hoary underneath. The flowers grow two toge- Goltrided. 


ther on a footſtalk arifing from the wings of 

the leaves, and are followed by erect pods, full 

CCC 
All thefe ſorts are eaſily propagated by layering 


* 


211 It 
their branches, or parting their roots; but the Culture, 


ſureſt way of obtaining goõd plants is from ſeeds. 
ſown in pots filled with light * 
earth, in the ſp ing, and plpnged into a modg- 
rate hotbed.” When the plants are fit to remove, 


they muſt be potted ſeparately, and plunged into 


a horbed of tanner's bark; and as they advance 
in height the glaſſes mull be raed: and ſticks 
muſt be put down by the fide of each for their 
ſupport. When they get too high for the frame 
of the. bed, they muſt be taken into a pretty good 
bark ſtove, and managed like other tender plants, 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Dolichos volubilis, _ 
leguminibus racemoſis hirtis tranſverſim lamellatis, Titles, 
ſeminibus bilo cin.1is. Plukenet calls it, Phaſeolus 
Americanus fruteſcens, foliis glabris, lobis pluri- 
3 bus 


The ſtalk of this plant creepieg; 


and 4 
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bus villeſis pungentibus, jrigu orbiculari plano termed, Dolichos caule perenni lignoſo. Rum. 
bilo nigro &mbiente , Sloane, Phaſeolus Braſilianus | phius calls it, Caraca . Phaſeolus perennis. It 
fruteſcens, lobis villoſis pungentibus maximis ; Plu- | grows naturally in India. 
mier, Phaſeolus hirſutus, filiquis articulatis ; Brown, 4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Dalicbos volu- 
Zoophthalmum filiquis majoribus birtis tranſverse | bilis, caule glabro, petiolis ſubpubeſcentibus, corollæ 
ſulcatis, pedunculis communibus longiſſimis flexilibus; | alis patentibus, It is a native of both the Eaſt 
Marcgrave, Miucnna; and Rheed, Kaku valli. | and Welt Indies, 3 
It grows naturally in moſt of the warmeſt parts | 5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Dolichos caule 

of America. repente, foliis pubeſcentibus ovatis, floribus racemo- 
21 The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Dolichos vo- is geminis, leguminibus linearibus teretibus. Brown 
lubilis, foliis glabris multangulis dentatis. Pluke- | calls it, Dolichos maritimus minor repens, peduncu- 
net calls it, Phaſeolus nervicenſis, foliis multangu- lis longioribus, filiquis polyſpermibus gracilibus tere- 
lis, tuberoſd radice; and Rumphius, Caraca bul- | tibus. It grows naturally in the maritime parts of 
bofa. Tt grows naturally in both the Indies. Jamaica. 

3. The third ſpecics.is titled, Dolichos volubi- 6. The ſixth ſpecies is titled, Dolichos caule 
lis, caule perenni, pedunculis capitatis, leguminibus | perenni lævi, pedunculis bifloris, leguminibus eretlis. 
ftriftis linearibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is | It grows naturally in India. 
+$++5$$+$4++$$+4$52 eee eee eee 

DO RST ENI A. CONT RAY ER VA. 

| F this genus are, | ings in ſummer, when they are in a growin 

1 Species, 1. The Common Contrayerva Plant. ſtare, and but little water in winters, whilſt their 

l 2, Houſtoun's Contrayerva. roots are inactive. 

| 3. Drakena. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Dorſtenia acaulis, Tiles, 

| Common 1. Common Contrayerva. The root of this | folits pinnatiſido-palmatis ſerratis, floribus quadran- 
plant is thick, knotty, brown without, pale | guiis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Dorſtenia 
within, of a warm, acrid, bitteriſh-ſweetiſh taſte, | ſcapis radicatis, Plumier calls it, Dorſtenia 
and of an aromatic ſmell. The radical leaves (for | /phondylii folio, placentd ovali; Cluſius, Drake- 
there are no others) are cut almoſt to the midrib, | na radix; and Caſpar Bauhine, Cyperus longus odo- 
palmated, ſerrated, and grow on reddiſh footſtalks | ratus Peruanus. It grows naturally in New Spain, 
to four or five inches long. The ſtalk ariſes | Mexico, Peru, Tobago, &c. | 
among the leaves, and grows to be fix or ſeven 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Dorſtenia acau- 
inches high, ſupporting at the top the flowers, | ir, foliis cordatis angulatis acuminatis, floribus 
which are very ſmall, numerous, of a greeniſh co- | quadrangalis, Houſtoun calls it, Daorſtenia den- 

| lour, and ſituated on a large, angular recep- | 7arie radice, folio minus laciniato, placent4 qua- 

| e drangulari & undulatd. It grows naturally at 

| and Houſ- 2. Houſtoun's Contrayerva. The root of this | Campeachy. 

toun's plant is very much like the former in ſhape and 3. The third ſpecies is titled, Dorſtenia acaulis, 

| Dane quality. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, angular, | foliis pinnatifido-palmatis integerrimis, floribus ova- 

= Jeccribed. pointed, of a bright green colour, and grow on | libus. Houſtoun calls it, Dorſtenia dentariæ 

long, ſlender footſtalks. The ſtalk is very thick, | radice, ſpbondylii folio, placentd ovali. It grows 

| grows to eight or nine inches high, and the up- naturally at Vera Cruz. ' 

| per part is cloſely ſurrounded by the flowers, Dorſtenia is of the Claſs and Order Te. Claſs an 

| Drakena 3. Drakena. This plant is poſſeſſed of the | /randria Monogynia ; and the characters are, Order in 

| 


deſcribed. ſame kind of root as the others. The leaves, 


* „ 
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like the firſt ſort, are hollowed almoſt to the mid- 

rib, and palmated; but their edges are not 

ſertated. he ſtalk is thick, fleſhy, and the 

2 is ſurrounded by the very numerous 
| 


1. CaLyx, The general receptacle is large, 2 
plane, angular, and covered with the receptacle $yſlem. 


- 231 numerdus ſmall florets which occupy the 


The proper perianthium is quadrangular, con- 


| ſmall flowers. | | : cave, immerſed in the receptacle, and grows t0 
Its medi- The roots of all theſe ſorts indiſcriminately go | it. | 
— 1 by the name Contrayerva in the ſhops. They are 2. COROLLA. There is none. 


Culture, 


held pectoral, ſudorifie, alexipharmic, and are 
much extolled for their medicinal virtues. 

They are propagated by parting of the roots, 
which mould be early in the ſpring, before the 
leaves ariſe. Theſe ſhould be planted in pots 
filled with light, rich earth, and plunged into the 
bark bed of a temperate ſtove, where they muſt 
conſtantly remain; giving them frequent water- 


3. STAMINA are four ſhort, filiforme filaments, 
with roundiſh antheræ. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


a ſimple ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 


5. PeRICaArRPIUM. There is none. The 
common receptacle becomes fleſſiy. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, roundiſh, 
and acuminated. * | 


The cha- 


racers. 


CHAP. 
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Species. 


Polyphyl- 
lous A. 
rum 

of Sur - 
fam, 


Prickly 
Arum of 
Ceylon, 


Climbing 
American 
Arum 


deſcribed. 


Cultore, 


Ipecies, 


HE tender ſpecies of this genus are; 
1. Polyphyllous Arum of Surinum. 

2. Prickly Arum of Ceylon. 

3. Climbing American Arum. 

1. Polyphyllous Arum of Surinam. The root 
of this plant is thick, large, knotted, and covered 
with a brown ſkin. The leaves are compoſed of 
many pinnatifid parts, The ſtalks are Imooth, 
purple-coloured, full of protuberances, and ele- 
gantly variegated with different colours in the man- 
ner of a ſerpent's body. The ſpatha is oblong, 
ſwelling, and N longitudinally diſplays a 
ſhort, thick, pointed ſpadix, on which the fruc- 
tifications are cloſely ranged. 

2. Prickly Arum of Ceylon. The root of this 

lant is oblong, thick, irregular, and full of 
joints. The radical leaves are arrow-ſhaped, and 
grow on ſtrong, prickly tootſtalks, which have 
many protuberances of different colours. The 
ſtalks are poſſeſſed of the like protuberances ; 
they are upright, ſhort, and ſupport the ſpatha, 
out of which iſſues the ſpadix, containing the 
flowers. 

3. Climbing American Aram. The ſtalks of 
this plant are ſlender, jointed, and firike root 
from the joints into almolt any thing that is near 
them; into the hardeſt bark of trees, and even 
new eas well as old walls; and will riſe in that man- 
ner to the height of thirty feet or more. The 
leaves are full of oblong holes, which is a 
ſingularity peculiar to this ſpecies alone; 
they are moderately large, and grow alternately 
on long footſtalks. The flowers cem̃e out from 
the tops of the ſtalks, which will be thicker in 
that part than any other. The ſpatha is of a 
whitiſh-green colour; and the flowers, which 
are cloſely arranged on the ſpadix, are of a whitiſh- 
yellow colour; they appear at uncertain times of 
the year, in the ſpring, the autumn, and ſome- 
times in the winter, 'and are never followed by 
good ſeeds in England. | 

This laſt ſort is propagated . by planting the 
cuttings, or rather roots, for there will be few 
cuttings but what will have roots at their joints, 
in pots filled with light, ſandy, rubbiſhy earth. This 
being done, they ſhould beplunged up to the rims in 
the bark bed, and muſt be conſtantly watered at 
firſt, As they advance in height they muſt be 
ſupported, or if the pots are ſet near the walls, 
the plants will ſtrike into them, and ſupport 
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themſelves. - In ſummer they muſt have much air, 
and frequent waterings; but in winter they muſt 
have it ſparingly, and but now and then. When 
the plants are about ſeven feet high, they will be- 
gin to ſhew their flowers, which will: be longer, 
the leaves alſo larger, and the whole plant 
more beautiful than it will ever ſhew itſelf after- 
wards, The cuttings of this fort are frequently 
ſent from Jamaica, packed in hay boxes, in which 


they will Keep very well, and grow, if planted as 
the others. 


The firſt two forts are propagated by planting 


the roots in pots Elled with light, freſh mould; 
but as the roots make little encreaſe here, they 
muſt be procured from the places where they 
naturally grow, We ſhall receive them ſafe, if 
they have been taken up, and planted in a box 
or tub of their own native earth; and as they 
may be ſet very cloſe in the tub, it may be made 
to contain a great number of plants. As ſoon as 
they are planted, the tub muſt be ſer in the ſhade; 
and while they are in their own climate they ſhould 
be watered twice a week; In their/paſſage, the 
greatelt care mult be taken to keep them from ſalt 
water, which will be very injurious to them, and to 


give them very little freſhwater, When they ar- 


rive, they muſt be taken up; and each muſt be ſet 
in a ſeparate pot, which muſt be plunged up to 


the rims in the bark bed, in the warmeſt ſtove. 


Here they muſt be conſtantly kept, giving them 

little or no water in winter, but plenty of air and 

water twice a week in hot weather in ſummer. 
1. Polyphyllous Arum of Surinam is titled, 


Dracontium ſcapo breviſſimo, petiolo radicato lace- 


ro, foliolis tripartitis, laciniis pinnatifidis. Herman 
calls it, Arum polyphyllum caule ſcabro punicante; 
and Plukenet, Arum polyphytlum Surinamenſe, caule 
atro- rubente glabro et eleganter variegato. It grows 
naturally in Surinam. 


2. Prickly Arum of Ceylon is titled, Dracon: 


tium foliis ſagittatis, pedunculis petioliſque aculeatis. 
Herman calls it, Arum Zeylanicum ſpinoſum, ſa- 
gitte fol; and Ray, Arum minus Zeylanicum, ſa- 
gittarie folio. It grows naturally in Ceylo 

3. Climbing American Arum is titled, Dra- 
contium folits pertuſis, caule ſcandente. Plumier 
calls it, Arum hederaceum, amplis foliis perforatis. 
1 naturally in moſt of the Weſt India 

8. | | 4 
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HIS genus conſiſts of two 
1. Caſtorea. 
2, Elliſea. 
1. Caſtorea. This ſpecies conſiſts of two very 
diſtant varieties, which have, for very good reaſon, 


until of late, been held as diftin& ſpecies ; they 
are called, 


4 


ſpecies, called, 


joint. 


n ih 


3 A, 


Prickly Duranta. 
Duranta without Thorns. 


Titles. 


The ſtalks of the Prickly Duranta are ligneous, Varieties 
trailing, and armed with hooked thorns at every deſeribed. 


The leaves are oblong, ſerrated, and 
laced without order. The flowers are produced 
in long bunches from tae ſides of the ſtalks; they 
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are of a bluiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by 
brown berries like thcſe of the Hawthorn. 

Durant# without Thorns is a branching ſhrub, 
grows to ſix or eight feet high, and is guarded in 


no part with thorns,” The leaves are oval, ſpear- 


Elliſea 
de ſcribed, 


Cul:me, 


Species, 


Two- 
flowered, 


Pentangu- 
lar 


, 


, 


Erect, 


ſhaped, ſerrated, of a bright - green colour, and 
grow oppoſite by pairs. The flowers come out 
from the ends of the branches in long bunches; 
they are of a blue colour, and are ſucceeded by 
large, round berries, Which are yellow when 


0 Elliſea, The ſtalk of this plant is woody, 
and divides into many ſlendet, ligneous branches, 
which are angular, and armed at each joint with 
two erect, ſlender thorns, placed oppoſite. The 
leaves are oval, ſerrated at the points, and grow 
oppoſite by pairs at the joints. The flowers come 
out from the ends and ſides of the branches in 
looſe ſpikes; they are of a white colour, and are 
ſacceeded by roundifh berries, crowned: by the 
calyx. | " | 

Theſe are propagated by planting the cuttings, 
in any of the ſummer months, in pots filled with 
good light earth, and plunging them into a hot- 
bed of tanner's bark. They muſt be watered and 
kept ſhaded: at firſt, and they will ſoon ſtrike 
root, When they have commenced a growing 
ſtate, they muſt be hardened by degrees to the 
open air, and may be then, if the weather is fine, 
ſet abroad in ſome warm, well- ſheltered place, for 
the remaining part of the ſummer. In the au- 
tumn, they muſt be taken into a very temperate 
bark ſtove, where they will ſucceed better than 
in a greater degree of heat; and every ſummer 
they may be ſet abroad for two or three months, 
with other tender plants. | 
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5 HE reſpective ſpecies of this genus go by 
1 the ſeveral names of, WP 

1. Two-flowered Echites. 
2. Pentangular Echites, 

Ere& Echites. © 

. Toruloſe Echires. 
65. Umbellated Echites. | 
6. Trifid Eebites. he I oy | 
I. Two-flowered Ecbitet. The ſtalk of this 
plant is woody, and divides into ſeveral weak, ſlen- 
der branches, which ſupport themſelves by neigh- 
bouring trees, and climb to a great height. The 
leaves are roundiſh, pointed, ſmooth, and of a 

d green colour. The flowers grow two toge- 


Sees 


ther on each footſtalk, ariſing from the wings of 


the leaves; _ are of a white colour, very beau- 
tiful, and are fu 
containing the ſeeds. 


2. Pentangular Echites, The ſtalk of this 


plant is woody; and ſends out ſeveral "lender, 
ligncous branches, which are weak, and unable 
to ſupport themſelves erect. The leaves are ob- 
oval, and acuminated. The flowers grow in 
bunches, the fundamental footſtalk branching 
into others, and thoſe into ſtill ſmaller; ſo that 
they form a conſiderable cluſter; and they are 
ſucceeded by long follicules, containing the ſeeds. 

3. Ere& Echites, The ſtalk of this plant is 
woody, and ſends out ſeveral ligneous branches, 


| They are alſo propagated by ſeeds. Theſe 
5 
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muſt be ſown in pots filled with light, rich earth, 
and be plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark; 


and when they are fit to remove they, muſt be 


potted ſeparately, and managed like the cuttings. 
1. The firſt ſpecies is ritled, Durauta calycibus Titles, 
frateſcentibus contortis, In the former edition of 


the Species Plantarum it is named, Duranta ſpino- 


f 


Ja; alſo, Duranta inermis. Plumier calls it, Caf. 
torea repens ſpinoſa; and Caſtorea racemoſa, flore 
ceruleo, fructu croceo. It grows naturally in Ame- 
r1Ca. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled,' Duranta caly- 


cibus fruteſcentibus ereffis. In the Amenitares 


. 


cceeded by very long follicules, 4 
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Academice it is termed, Ellifia acuta. Brown 
calls it, Elliſia fruteſcens ſpinoſa, foliis ovatis utrin- 
que acutis ad apicem ſerratis, ſpicis alaribus, It 
grows naturally in Jamaica. | 
Daranta is of the Claſs and Order Didynamia Car; 200 
Angioſpermia ; and the characters are, | Order in 
1. CAL xx is a monophyllous, tubular, nearly the Lin- 
truncated perianthium, having five indentures at Syſtem 
the top. The cha. - 
2. COROLLA is one petal. The tube is longer rafters, 
than the calyx. The limb is patulous, rounded, 


| nearly equal, and divided into five parts. 


3. STAMINA are four filaments within the 
tube, of which two are longer than the others, 
having roundiſh anther. | 

4. P1sTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
a thickiſh ſtigma. Fenn 

'5. PERICAR PIV is a roundiſh berry, covered 
by the calyx. 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are four bilocular 
kernels. | * 
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vhich grow almoſt erect. The leaves are nearly 


oval, obtuſe, and are terminated with a very ſharp 
point. The footſtalk branches into others, in 
the manner of the former, ſupporting the flowers 
in large bunches ; they are of a yellow colour; 
each flower ſeparately is of a conſiderable fize; 
and the whole together form a moſt enchanting 
appearance, when in full blow. 

4. Toruloſe Echites, The ſtalk of this plant Tywwor, 
is ligneous, ſends out many lender branches, which, 
by the aſſiſtance of neighbouring trees, or buſhes, 
grow to a great height. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, and acuminated. The flowers come out 
in ſmall bunches from the wings of the leaves, and 
are ſucceeded by very long, ſlender, toruloſe pods, 
containing the ſeeds. | 

5: Umbellated' Echites. This plant hath a Umbel- 
thick, fleſhy root, from which ariſe ſeveral ſlen- dated, 
der ſtalks, that twiſt about every thing that 1s 
near them, and, if properly ſupported, will ar- 
rive to a great height. I he leaves are oval, obtuſe, 
mucronated, veined, and of a bright-green co- 
lour. The flowers come out in umbels from the 
upper parts of the ſtalks; they are of a greeniſh 
colour; and in fone varieties their borders are 
large, een 

6. Trifid Echites, The ſtalk of this plant is and 
woody, and branching. The leaves are oval, Trifd 
oblong, and acuminated. The flowers grow Zenit 


de ſcribed. 
many 
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Culture, 


Jitles. 


Species. 


Lanruli- 
nus-lcav- 


ed 
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Ehretia 


many together on trifid footſtalks; and are fol- 
lowed by very long pods, containing the ſeeds, 
crowned with down, * _ . 

All theſe ſorts are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds on a hotbed, in the ſpring, and when the 
plants are fit to remove, potting them ſeparately, 
and plunging them into a hotbed of tanner's deck: 
As the plants advance in height, they muſt have 
proper ſticks thruſt down for their ſupport, and 
in the autumn muſt be taken into a good bark- 
ſtove, where they mult conſtantly remain. The 
third fort is tolerably firm; but the reſt being 
climbers, they muſt be properly ſupported, or 
they will over-run every thing that is near them. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Echites peduncu- 
lis bifloris. Plumier calls it, Apacynum ſcandens, 
fore nerii albo. It grows naturally in America. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ecbites pedun- 
culis racemeſis, foliis obouatis acuminatis. It grows 
naturally jn America. | 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Echites peduncu+ 
lis racemofis, folits ſubovatis obtuſis mucronatis. 
Sloane calls it, Apocynum erectum fruticoſum, flare 
lute maximo & Jpeciociſſimo, It grows naturally in 
Jamaica. | 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Echites pedun- 
culis ſubracemoſis, faliis lanceolatis acuminatis. 
Brown calls it, Nerium ſarmentoſum ſcandens, 
ramulis tenuibas, folliculis gracilibus torofis, It 
grows naturally in Jamaica. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Echites pedun- 


: 


culis unbellatis, foliis obovatis We caule volubi- 
li, Plumier calls it, Periploca alia, floribus am- 
plis circinatis & criſpis, radice bryonie tuberoſd; 
Sloane, Aporynum ſcandens majus, folio ſubrotun- 
do; and Brown, Ecbites [tas folits ovatis ni 


' tidis venqſis, floribus herbaceis. It grows naturally 


in Jamaica. * i 
6. The fixth ſpecies is titled; Echites pedun- 
culis trifidis multifloris, fouis ovato-obiongis acumi- 
natis. It grows naturally in America. | | 
Echites is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Claſs and 


Monogynia ; and the characters are, _— in 
1. CaLyX is a ſmall perianthium, divided into 1 


five acute parts. Syſtem. 
2. CoroLLA is an infundibuliforme petal. The The cha- 


' limb is plane, very ſpreading, and divided into races. 


five parts. 
The nectarium conſiſts of five ſmall glands 
ſtanding round the germen. 
3. STAMINA are five ere&t, ſlender filaments, 
with rigid, oblong, acuminated, convergent an- 


there, 


4. PrsTiLLUM. conſiſts of two germens, a fili- 
forme ſtyle the length of the ftamina, and an ob- 
long, capitated, bilobed ſtigma. 1 

5. PRAICAR TUN conſiſts of two very long fol- 
licules, each compoſed of one valve and contain- 
ing one cell. 6 | 

6. SEMINA; The ſeeds are many, imbricat- 


ed, and crowned with long down. 
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F this genus are, 
1. Lauruſtinus-leaved Ebretia, or Baſtard 
Cherry Tree. | 


lar. 

1. Lauruſtinus-leaved Ehretia. This ſpecies, 
in the Weſt Indies, goes by the name of Baſtard 
Cherry Tree. It is a large growing tree, riſing 
with a ſtrong trunk, half a yard in diameter, which 
is covered with a grey-turrowed bark. The 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the Lauruſtinus, are ob- 
long, acute-pointed, ſmooth, of a dark-green 
colour, and are placed alternately on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out from the ends of 
the branches in panicles; they are of a white co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, oval, yellow, 


pulpy berries, called by the Americans Baſtard 


Cherries. 

2. Laurel-leaved Ebretia. The ſtem of this 
plant is woody, and divides into many branches 
near the top. The leaves are oval, ſmooth, en- 


deſcilbed tire, of a ſtrong green colour, and grow alter- 


Culture. 


nately on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out 
in looſe bunches from the ends of the branches; 

they are of a white colour, and are ſucceeded by 

ſmall roundiſh berries, which are of a red colour 

"on ripe. There is a variety of it with yellow 
ruit. 

Theſe ſorts are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in pots filled with rich, light earth, and plunging 
them up to the rims in a bark-bed. When the 
plants are fit to remove, they muſt have each a ſe- 
parate pot, be plunged again into the bed, be 
watered, and kept ſhaded until they have 

Vor. II. 
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2. Laurel-leaved Ebretia, or American Med- 


taken root; after that they muſt have more air, 
and early in the autumn be taken into a warm 
ſtove, where they muſt meet with all the care 
and management of tender plants, to bring them 
into flower; but they ſeldom perfect their ſeeds 
in England. | 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, . Ebretia foliis ob- Titles. 
longo-ovatis integerrimis glabris, floribus paniculatis. 
Brown calls it, Ebretia arborea, foliis oblongo-ova- 
tis alter nis, racemis terminalibus z and Sloane, 
Ceraſo affinis arbor baccifera racemoſa, flore albo 
pentapetalo, frutiu flavo monopyreno eduli dulci. 
It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ebretia foliis 
ovatis integerrimis lævibus floribus ſubcorymbefis, 
calycibus glabris. In the Amenitates Academice it 
is termed, Cordia Bourreria. Brown calls it, 
Bourreria arborea foliis ovatis alternis, racemis ra- 
rioribus tefminalibus. Commeline calls it, Meſpi- 
lus Americana laurifolia glabra, frudiu rubro mu- 
caginoſo ; Cateſby, Pittonie fimilis laureole foliis, 
Aoribus albis, baccis rubris; and Sloane, Faſmi- 
num periclyment folio, fore albo, fruttu flavo ro- 
tundo tetrapyreno, It grows naturally in Ja- 


maica. 
Ebretia is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Claſs and 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, Order in 


L the Lin- 
1. Car vx is a ſmall, monophyllous, bell-ſhap- ven 


ed, permanent perianthium, cut at the top into tem. 

five btuſe — N 13 
2. CoROLLA is one petal. The tube is longer 

than the calyx. The limb is divided into five 

_— oval, plane ſegments, 


Hb / 3. STAMINA 


— . — mm 
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4. PrsT1H.,uM confiſts of a, roundiſh germen, a 
iliforme ſtyle, which is thicker near the top, and 
the ength of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe, emar- 


3. Sram are five awl-aped, ſpreading 
ghgwunt the length of the corolla, having 


roundiſh, incumbent antheræ. 


% * 


* 


fr 27 
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ginated ſtigma. L199 | 
5. PtrICArPIUM is a roundiſh berry, contain- 
ing one cell. n 
6. SeMINA. The ſeeds are four, convex on one 
ſide, and angular on the other. 
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Species. 


Broad- 
les ved 
Wild 


and 
Prickly 
Wild 
Olive 
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E L A AG US, WILD OLIVE. 


HERE ate two tender ſpecies of this genus, | 
called, | | — 41 
1. Brond-leaved Wild Olive, | 
2. Prickly Wild Olive. 0 
1. Broad-Ieaved Wild Olive. This plant 
grows to twelve or fourteen feet high; the young 
branches att round, ſmooth; and covered with 
a whitiſh bark. The leaves are broad, oval, 
tted. Hoary underneath, and grow on ſhort 
ootſtalks. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the leaves on ſlender footſtalks; they are ſmall, 
of a yellowiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by oval, 
ſmooth fruit, about the ſize of an Olive, 
2. Prickly Wild Olive. This plant grows to 
ten or twelve feet high; and the young ſhoots 
are downy, and armed with thorns, which come 


deſcribed, out from the baſe of the footſtalks of the leaves. 


Culture, 


The leaves,ar elliptical, downy, and grow irre- 
gularly on rt fob ks. The flowers are 
ſmall, of a yellowiſh colour, and are ſucceeded 
by oval, ſmooth fruit, in ſhape of the former. 

Theſe forts may be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a hotbed, in the ſpring. When 
the plants are fit to remove, each ſhould. be ſer 
in a ſeparate pot, and plunged into a ſecond 


fi 


| hotbed. When the heat of this bed is abated, 


they mult have the benefit of a third hotbed, 
where they may continue all ſummer, and in the 
autumn be removed into the temperate ſtove, 
and afterwards treated like other plants which 
require only a ſmall degree of heart. 

They are allo eaſily propagated by cuttings. 
Theſe ſhould be ſet in pots filled with „light 
earth ; and they ſhould be conſtantly ſhaded and 
watered until they have taken root; and when the 
heat of the firſt hotbed is abared, they ſhould have 
a ſecond to enforce their growth, otherwiſe they 


will not become ſo beautitul plants. In this bed 


they may remain all ſummer, taking the glaſſes 
entirely off in mild weather, and warm ſhowers ; 


and in the autumn they may be removed into the 


ſtove. 
1. Broad-leaved Wild Olive is titled, Elæag- Tide: 
nus folits ovatis. Burman calls it, Elæagnus fo- 
liis rotundis maculatis, It grows naturally in 
& WI | 
2. Prickly Wild Olive is titled, Elæagnus fo- 


| iis ellipticis. In the Amenitates Acad. Rauwolf 


calls it, Elzagnus Matthioli incolis Seiſefum, It 
grows naturally in Egypt. 
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EPIDENDRUM, VAN 


As A ci arg og 
cribed TI which- are raed" 


deſctibed. t 


1 plants, growing on 
trees, in the hot parts of the world, and cannot 
be cultivated in our climate: Nevertheleſs, I 
thought it not improper to mention one, though 
of the like ſtamp, as its fruit is well known, and 
it is particularly ſerviceable in giving an agreeable 
flavour to Chocolate; it is, The Vanilla, or Va- 
nilloe plant. 

The ſtalk of this plant 1s thick, jointed, full of 
Juice, ſtrikes root into the bark of old trees, in 
the manner of our Ivy, and thereby arrives to a 
great height. The leaves are oval, oblong, ſpear- 
ſhaped, imooth, of a fhining-green colour, and 
grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced from the wings of the leaves along 
the ſides of the branches; they are of a 
greeniſh-white or yellow colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by very long, taper, fleſhy pods, of a 
fine aromatic odour when ripe. The pods are 
firſt green, then yellow, when they are nearly 
ripe, and become poſſeſſed of their fine odour; at- 
terwards they alter to a brown, and finally to a 
black colour; though they are generally gathered 


F 
ILL A. or VAN IL LO E. 


in their yellow ſtate, in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
for uſe. * 

This fort will not live long in England, though C hiure. 
it may be raiſed by ſeeds or cuttings. The ſeeds 
are extremely ſmall, and ſhould be ſown in pots 
filled with light, ſandy earth, mixed with a quan- 
tity of rotten ſaw duſt, pieces of tanner's bark, 
and old rotten wood. When they come up, they 
ſhould not be tranſplanted; the weakeſt only 
ſhould be drawn out, leaving the ſtrongeſt plant 
in poſſeſſion of each pot. All ſummer they muſt 
be kept ſhaded, but muſt have plenty of freſh 
air; and in the winter they mult be plunged into 
the warmeſt bark ſtove, where they muſt con- 
ſtantly remain, which ſeldom laſts longer than a 
year or two, though managed with the greateſt 
caution and care. 

It is alſo propagated by cuttings. Theſe muſt 
be procured from abroad, and ſhould be taken 
off immediately before the ſhip ſers ſail, and they 
will keep good until their arrival here. They 
ſhould as ſoon as poſſible be ſet in pots filled with 
the like kind of compoſt as above; and muſt be 
plunged into a hotbed: of tanner's bark, where 

«4 | v 
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Tiles. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture, 


Species, 


Smooth- 
leaved 
Coral Tree 
deſcribed, 


they ſhould be cloſe covered down. at firſt, and 


frequently watered, though it muſt be but in 
ſmall quantities at a time. When they have com- 
menced a growing ſtate, more air by degrees muſt 
be allowed them, eſpecially if the weather is hot, 
and they muſt be kept ſhaded z for as they grow 
naturally in woods on the trunks of trees, under 
the leafy branches, ſhade even in thoſe parts, is 
their peculiar refreſhment. in the autumn they 
mult be taken into a good bark ſtove, and though 
they receive the molt tender nurſing, and moſt 


dexterous management, two or three years gene- 


rally put a period to their exiſtence ; which makes 
their culture not worth attempting in theſe 


parts, unleſs where there is a large quantity of 


ſtove room, and money and inclination for every 
ſort of experiment to be tried. | 
This ſpecies is titled, Epidendrum ſcandens, fo- 
liis ovato-oblongis nervaſis ſeſſilibus caulints, cirrbis 
ſpiralibus. Brown calls it, Epidendrum ſcandens, 
folits elliptico-ovatis nitidiſſmis ſubſeſſulibus, inferiori- 
bus claviculis jugatis, ſuperioribus oppaſitis; Plu- 
mier, Vanilla flore viridi & albo, Aa nigricante; 
Plukenet, Vanillas pipe 8 arbori Jamaicenſis innaſ- 
cens; Cateſby, Volubilis ſiliguoſa, plantaginis folio; 
and Caſpar Lange Lobus aromaticus ſubfuſcus 


4 


terebintbs\ icorniculis- fil, It is d parafitial = 


planc, growing on trees in boch the kalt and Wee 


Indies. Wal 1 Fand on nur 2 
Epideudrum is of the Claſs and Order uad CG 
Diandris; and the chärakters are, 2 19 d Order 
1. CarLyx;' The ſpathæ are vagüe! The ſpas in the 


dix is Gmple. There is ne perianthium..,, j dea. 
2, C9R.QLL A canfilts of ave oblong, £ The cha; 


long, patent petals. ob 
The 8, is turbinated, tubular at the 
baſe, plane on the back ſide of the petals, and 
has an oblique, bifid top. The upper lip isthorc, 
and trifid., The lower hp is drawn out into a 
long point. + 250 Sanyo 262; 0 5 
3. STAMINA are two very ſhort filaments ſitting 
on the piſtil, having anthere which eee 


by the upper lip of the nectarium. | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſt of a, long, lender, con- 
torted germen, ſituated under the flower, a ſnort 
ſtyle growing to the upper lip of the nectarium, 
and an obſolete ſtigm 
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5. PxricARPIUM is a very lot 


Ong, taper, fleſhy, 
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5. Seriisa. The ſeeds ate numerous, .and, 
very „ 
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ERYNGIUM,' ERYNGO, or S EA HOLLY.” | 


"THERE is one ſpecies of this genus, which, 
though a native of Virginia, ſeems to thrive 
ill in England, unleſs its ſituation be in the ſtove, 
called, Stinking American Eryngo. 

The radical leaves are narrow, ſword-ſhaped, 
half a foot or more in length, of a light-green 
colour, ſerrated, prickly, and of a ftrong diſ- 
agreeable ſcent, thoſe on the ſtalks are ſmall, and 
cut into many parts. The ſtalks divide into many 
branches, and grow to about a foot and half high. 
The flowers are produced in ſmall heads from the 
ends and diviſions of the branches, ſitting cloſe, 
without any footſtalks; they are of a bad-white 
colour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September, | att 

This plant is an admirable febrifuge, which 
occaſions its being, called the Fever-weed in the 
countries where it naturally grows. It is alſo of 
great force againſt the bite of ſerpents, and 1s 
otherwiſe much uſed in medicine in America. 

It is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, in the ſpring, 
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in pots filled with light, ſandy earth. The pots 


mult then be plunged up to the rims in the bark- 
bed; and'when the plants are fit to remove, each 
ſhould be fer in a ſeparate pot. They muſt then 


be watered to ſettle the mould to the roots, and 1 


muſt be ſhaded in the heat of the day. In hot 
weather muſt have plenty of air, and the 
repetition of watering ſnould be oftener; and in 
the autumn they ſhould be removed into the ſtove, 
and managed like other tender plante. 

This ſpecies is titled, Eryngium foliis radicalibus Titles. 
ſubeyfformibus ſerratis;, foratitus multdis, coul 
dichotomo, Gronovius calls it, Eryngium foliis 
gladiatis utrinque laxe ſerratis, denticulis ſubulatis ; 
Brown, Eryngium feiudumn. foliis inferioribus au- 
guſtis ſerratis; ſuperioribus laciniatis & pc Ws ; 
Herman, Eryngium., Americanum fatidum ; and 
Sloane, Eryngium, foliis anguſtis ſerratis, fetidum. 
1 es naturally in Virginia, Jamaica, Mexico, 


Surinam. Ee 


# 


CIII. 


ERYTHRINGA, The CORAL TREE. 


(| 


F this genus are three celebrated trees, 
called, | 


1. Smooth-leaved Coral Tree. 

2. Prickly-leaved Coral Tree. 

3. Flat-podded Coral Tree. 

1. Smooth-leaved Coral Tree. The trunk of 
this plant is large, ſends out many ſtrong branches, 
which are armed with ſharp thorns, and the tree 


yo to twenty feet high. The leaves are trifo- 
late, the foliolies ſhort, nearly heart-ſhaped, 
ſmooth, of a deep-green colour, and the middle 
one is the largeſt. The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches in ſpikes; they 
are large, and of a fine ſcarlet colour, appear in 
May and June, but are not ſucceeded by pods in 
England: | 


There 


ractets. 
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into a temperate bark ſtove, for they require only 
a moderate degree of artificial heat. Here they 
muſt from time to time be ſhifted into larger puts, 
as often as they ſhall require it; and they muſt he 
duly watered, and have abundance of freſh air, 
when the ſeaſon will per mit it. 

They are alfo propageted by cuttings. Theſe 
may be planted during any of the ſummer 
months in pots filled with light, freſh carth. an: 
plunged into a horbed of tanner's bark; and if 


Varieties, There are many varieties bf this tree, differing in 
their height, 2 their bark, ſpikes, flowers, 
and ſeeds, The flowers of all, however, are ex- 
_ tremely beautiful, and their colour in general is a 
fine ſcarlet ; though ſome are paler, and others 
more inelined to a purple, The ſeeds allo of all 
the kinds are very beautiful, being ſcarlet, red, 
or ve. 1 AV is, #4 4 '' 
Prickly- 2, Prickly-leaved Coral Tree. The trunk of 
teaved this plant is large, branching, prickly, and grows 
to fifteen or ſixteen feet high. The leaves are | they are duly watered, and kept ſhaded, they 
trifoliate, and armed with ſhort, thary ſpines. | will ſoon commence a growing ſtatr, when they 
The flowers are produced in ſpikes from the | muft have more air by degrees. Aftetwards they 
ends of the branches, but rarely appear in Eng- | muſt have plenty of freſh air in hot weather, muſt 
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land. J be duly watered, and in the autumn be taken into 
| and 3. Flat-podded Coral Tree: The leaves of | the bark ſtove, and managed like the teedlings. 
| Flat. pod. this plant are oblong, and undivided. The flowers 1, Smoocth-leaved Coral Tree is titled, Tias, 
* come out iu ſpikes from the ends of the branches, | Eryttrina foliis rernatis inermibus, caale arbfes 


deſcribed, and are ſucceeded'in their native countries by flat | acuizato, Brown calls jr, Frythrina erborea fol- 
pods, containing the ſeeds. v oh * noſa & non ſpinsja, foliis rbombeis ternatis; Caſ- 
by feeds, which 


Culture. All theſe ſorts are propagated | par Bauhine, Ceratia /. fligua Hlveſtris ſpinoſa ar- 
muſt᷑ be procured from the places where they na- e Indica, Commeline, Coral arbor Americans; 
turally grow. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots | Rumphius, Gelala litorea; and Rheede, Mouri- 

. fled with light, freſh earth, and then plunged | coz. Ir grows naturally in both the Eaſt and 


Weſt Indies. 
2. Prickly-leaved Coral Free is titled, Ery/>ri- 
na foliis ternalis aculeatis, caule arboreo aculeato. 


Rumphius calls it, Celala alla. It grows natu- 


into a hotbed of tanner's bark. I hey readily 
come up when the ſeeds are good; and they muſt | 
| be uſed with all the care of tender ſeedlings, un- 
| til they are three or four inches high, when they 
| muſt be potted ſeparately, and plunged again into | rally in India. 

| the bark-bed. Here they mult be watered, and 3. Flat-podded Coral Tree is titled, Erytbriz3 
| kept ſhaded until they have taken robt; and attet | fo/#s /implicibus oblongis. Plumier calls it, Coral. 
| that muſt have more air, according to the warmth | /odendron folio fingulari oblongo, filiqud pland, It 
1 of the ſeaſon. In the autumn, they muſt be taken | grows naturally in America. 67 an 
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wort Evotvilids. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


deſcr ibed. 


HERE is one Toe of this genus worthy 
4 of a place in the ſtove, called, Money- 


The ſtalk of this plant is herbaceous, tender, 
trailing. and ſtrikes root into the ground. The 
leaves are roundiſh, and in ſome meaſure reſem- 
ble thoſe of Money-wort. The flowers come out 
ſingly from the wings of theleaves on ſhort foot- 
Ralls 3 they are of a fine-blue colour, and appear 
great part of the ſummer, and often in winter. 


plunged into the bark-bed in the ſtove, where 
they muſt conſtantly remain. | 

t may be alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a hotbed in the ſpring. - When 
the plants are fit to remove they ſhould be potted 
ſeparately, be brought into the ſtove, and ma- 
naged like the cuttings. | 


This ſpecies is titled, Evolvulus ſoliis ſubretun- Tie. 


dis, caule repente, floribus ſub/eſſilibus. In the for- 
mer edition of the Species Plant. it is termed, 


Culture, This plant is eaſily propagated by cutting the | Convolvulus foliis ſubrotundis, caule repente. Sloane 
ſtalks into proper lengths, and planting them in | calls it, Convolvulus minor repens, nummulariæ fo- 
pots filled with light earth: Previous to this, the || io, fore cæruleo; and Brown, Convotoulus berba- 
{talks ſhould have been laid on the ground for | ceus. repens, foliis ſubrotundis, floribus fingularibus 
them to ſtrike root, and a few fibres ſhould be | axillaribus. It grows naturally in the meadows of 
preſerved at the bottom of each cutting. As ſoon | Jamaica and Barbadoes. 
as they are planted they muſt be watered, and 
EDER EATAZNREDARREDEERADEENEBEERED ES TANK 

| C H A P. CV. 
EUPATORIUM, HEMP AGRIMONY. 
THE more tender ſpecies of this genus are, | plant are weak, ſlender, twining, ſend out 
Sponies. 1. Houſtoun's Eupatorium. branches by pairs from the joints, and if ſupported 
2. Climbing Klenia. i will riſe to the height of eight or ten feet. The 
3. Shrubby Dalea. leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, ſharp- pointed. en- 
4. Ceylon Eupatorium. | tire, ſmooth, and of a bright green colour. The 
5. Sweet-{cented Eupatorium. | flowers are produced in long branching ſpikes 
— Ru. 1. Houſtoun's Eupatorium. The ſtalks of this | from the upper parts of the plants; they are _ 
3 an 
patorium | 
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deleribed. 


Swe. 
ſceutcd Fo- 
pat rum 


deictibed 


Culture. 


Species. 


and of a white colour, and appear uſually about 


July or Auguſt, but are rarely ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in England. 3a 
2. Climbing Kleinia. © The ſtalks of this plant 
are flender, and will twiſt about any thing to the 
height of ſeven or eight feet. The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, haſtated, angular, indented, and 
acute. The flowers are produced in ſpikes from 
the upper parts of the plant; their colour is white, 
and they uſually ſhew themſelves about the ſame 
time with the tormer. | | 
3. Shrubby Dalea This plant riſes with an 
upright, ſhrubby, branching ſtalk to the height of 
eight or ten feet. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 


venole, - ſlightly ſerrated, ſmooth, and grow op- 


oſite to each other. The flowers come out in 
— looſe ſpikes from the ends of the branches; 
they are of a white colour, and of a beautiful ap- 
pearance, but are rarely ſucceeded by good ſecds 
in England. ; | 
4. Eupatorium of Ceylon. The ſtalk of this 
plant is ſhrubby, branching, and grows to about 
ſix or eight feet high. The leaves are oval, hal- 
tated, indented, eared, of a dark-green colour 
on their upper fide, white underneath, and grow 
on ſhort tootſtalks. The flowers come out in 
cluſters from the upper parts of the branches, 
and are ſmall; in one variety they are of a yellowiſh, 
in another of a pale-purple, and in another of a 
white colour. They are remarkable for the agreea- 
ble odour they continually emit, when in full blow, 
g. Sweet-icenred Eupatorium. The ſtalks of 
this plant are ſlender, hairy, divide into a few 


branches near the top, and grow to be four or 


five feet high. The leaves are oval, angular, in- 


— 


dented near the baſe, pointed, hairy, and of | 


hoary whitcoels, underneath, The flowers are 
prociuced in leafy bunches from the ends and 
upper parts of the plant; they are large, of a 
white or purpliſh colour, and are highly eſteemed 
for the fine tragrance they poſſeſs. 

All theſe forts are propagated by layers, cut- 
tings, or ſeeds. The layering ſhould be performed 
on the young ſhoots of the three laſt forts by 
making a nick or lit at the joint; but with re- 
ſpect to the climbers, the | laying the tender 
ſtalks in the common mould will be ſufficient; 
and in about fix months they will be fit to be taken 
from the old plants. They muſt have a light, 
ſandy, freſh earth; and when each layer is ſet in 


its own ſeparate pot, they mult be plunged up to 
the rims 0 the bark- bed. Here they muſt be 


watered, and conſtantly ſhaded in the heat of the 
day, until the plants have taken freſh root; after 
that they ſhould have more air, and frequent wa- 
terings, eſpecially in hot weather. 
They are not ſo well raiſed by cuttings, for the 
method of layering is by far the malt preferable. 


-—— — 


| 


Ceylon. 
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If cuttings can be obtained. however, let them 


be ſer in pots filled with light, good earth then 


let chem be well watered, plunged up to the rims 
in the bark- bed, and thaded; and ſome of them 


will oon ſtrike root: I heir after- management is 


ſimilar to that of the layers. ts 


The deſt plants are always obtained by ſeeds, 


vhich muſt be procured from the places where they 


naturally grow. When they arrive, they ſhould 
be ſown in pots filled with light, rich earth g and 
the pots muſt be plunged up to the rims in a bark 
hot bed, to facilitate the growth of the ſeeds. 
When the plants are fit to remove, each ſhould 
be taken up with a ball of earth to the root, and 
planted in its on ſeparate pot; the pots muſt be 
again plunged up to the rims in a hotbed, and 
the plants muſt be watered and ſhaded until they 
have entered into a freſn growing ſtate. After 
this they muſt have more air and frequent wa- 
terings all ſummerʒ and in the autumn they mult 
be removed into the temperate ſtove, and manag- 
ed like other tender plants which require ſuch a 
ſituation, ones v1 ets 114 

1. Houſtoun's Expatorium 15 titled, Eupatoriun: 
caule volubili, folits. ountts integerrimis. In Miller's 
Dictionary it is termed, Euputorium foliis cordatis 
acumiatis, caule volubili, floribus ſpicatis racemoſis. 
Amman calls it, Conyma Americana ſcandens  foliis 
ſubrotundis mucrouatis, flaribus ſpicatis > finguiis 
quatuor floſculis conſtantib us It grows in La Vera 
cru... le tee leer 

2. Climbing Nieinia is titled; Eupatorium caule 
volubili, foluis cordato-haſtatis ſubdentatis' nudis, 
Horibus ſpicatis, Brown calls it, lein ſcandans, 
ſoliis triangularibus angulis acutis. It is a native 
of Jamaica, 

3. Shrubby Dalea is titled, Eupaterium foliis 
lanceolatis venofis. obſolete ſerratis giabris, calycibus 
quadrifloris, caule fruticoſo. Brown calls it, Da- 
lea fruticoſa, foliis oppoſitis oblongis anguſtis ſubſer- 
ratis utringue produtiis, racemis terminalibus. It 
grows naturally in Jamaica. | 

4. Eupatorium of Ceylon is titled, Eupatori 
foliis ovato-haſtatis petiolatis dentatis. Moriſon 
calls it, Eupatorium Zeylanicum, foliis dentatis ad 
pediculos breves auriculatis; Burman, Cacalia' fo 
lis auriculatis ſerratis * nigricantibus, inſra 
lanugine albd obductis; and Ray, Jacobea, ſenecio- 
nis Here, Ceylanica odorata. It grows naturally in 

5. Sweet · ſeented Zupatorium is titled, Eupa- 
torium foliis deltoidibus inferne dentatis, ſubius to- 
mentofis, calyc ius mull ifloris. Brown calls it, 
Eupatorium odorgtum binſutum, foliis evatis-aru- 
minatis bafin verſus crenatis, floribus comoſis , and 
Plukener, Eupatoria conyzoides, folio, molli & in- 
cano, capitulis magnis, Americana. It grows na- 
turally in Jamaica. een. 2 
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EUPHORBIA, BURNING THORNY PLANT, 


| HE ſpecies which will not thrive in this 

climate without ſome artificial heat are, 

1. The True Eupborbium of the Ancients. 

2. Canary Euphorbium, 

3. Officinal Euphorbium. , 

4. Oleander-leaved Euphorbium. 

Ep Climbing Indian Spurge, 

Vor. II. i 
124 


- 


| 


6. Indian Shrubby Spurge. 


Titles. 


7. Venice Sumach-leaved American Spurge. | 


8. Baſtard Spurge. 
1. True Eupborbium of the Ancients. Of this 
ſpecies are two principal varieties; viz. ** 
Spreading Eupboriium of the Ancients. 


4 Upright Eupborbium of the Ancients, 


7 H 


Foarieties, 
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Varieties 


1 - . N h 
deſcribed. Spreading Eupborbium of the Ancients. The 


ſtalks of this plant are triangular, ſucculent, com- 
reſſed, jointed, grow to ſeven or eight feet 
ru and ſend forth ſeveral irregular, ſpreading 
branches from the ſides, which are alſo angular, 
ſucculent, and compreſſed. The leaves are ſhort, 
roundiſh, and produced from the ends of the 
branches, but ſoon fall off. Among the leaves a 
few flowers make their appearance; their one 
is white, having thick petals ; they are of a ſhort 
duration, and are never ſucceeded by ripe [ſeeds 
England. PTY 

Upright Eupborbium of the Ancients. The 
ſtalks of this plant are triangular, naked, com- 
preſſed, ſend forth ſeveral three or four-cornered, 
Jointed, compreſſed branches, which grow erect, 
and are armed with ſhort, crooked ſpines. The 
whole plant is deſtitute of leaves; and it is very 
ſeldom that it produces flowers in England. 

2. Canary Euphorbium. The ſtalk of this plant 
is very thick, ſucculent, green, quadrangular, 
and quinquangular z armed with black, 
crooked ſpines, which come out by pairs, and 
ſend forth many large, cornered, ſucculent, 

rickly branches, which diverge from the main- 
ſtalks, and then turn upwards in the manner of 
a chandelier, The whole plant is deſtitute of 
leaves, but the flowers make their appearance 
from the ends of the branches; the petals are of 
a thick conſiſtence, and of a white colour; and 
the flowers generally fall off without being ſuc- 
ceeded by any fruit. 

3. Officinal Euphorbiam. The talks of this 
plant are thick, roundiſh, ſucculent, having eight 
or ten angles while young, and ſend forth many 
irregular, diſtorted, prey branches, which di- 
verge at firſt nearly horizontally from the main- 
ſtalls and then many of them turn upwards al- 
molt in a perpendicular direction. The flowers 
are of a greeniſh- white colour; they make their 
appearance from the upper parts of the branches; 
but they are ſmall, and generally fall off without 
being followed by any fruit. 

4. Oleander- leaved Euphorbium, The ſtalk of 
ander- this plant is thick, upright, firm, angular, poſ- 
leaved Eu- ſeſſed of tubercles, which are oblique to the an- 
2 gles, ſends forth ſeveral prickly branches near the 

Cert" top, and-grows to be five or {ix feet high. The 
leaves are produced from the tubercles, and from 
the upper. parts of the branches; they are of an 
oblong figure, rounded at the top, ſmooth, en- 
tire, and of a ſbining-green colour. The leaves 
are produced in the autumn, and fall off in the 
ſpring, leaving the plant entirely naked at a time 
when other plants are repoſſeſſing their honours. 
When the plant has been ſome months in this 
deſtitute, forlorn ſtate, the flowers, which are of 
a greeniſh-white colour, make their appearance 


Canary, 


Officinal, 


from the ſides of the branches, ſitting clole, wich- 


out any footſtalks. 

5. Climbing Indian Spurge. The ſtalks of this 
plant are ſlender, taper, ligneous, ſmooth, of a 
dark- green colour, will twiſt about any thing that 
is near them, and grow to the height of about ten 
feet; and they put out ſeveral ſlender, twining 
branches, which wind round the ſtalks, or any 
thing that is placed for their ſupport. The whole 

lant is deſtitute of leaves, and 1s hardly ever 
= to produce flowers in England. 


Climbiag 


indian, 


Indian 6. Indian Shrubby Spurge. * 
Sirubby, plant are thick, taper, ſucculent, woody when 
old, and divide into many ſmooth, jointed 


branches, which are of a deep-green colour, and 
very much diffuſed and intermixed with each 
other. The leaves are ſmall, are produced ſpar- 


he ſtalks of this 


— 


— 


ingly from the ends of the branches, and ſoon fall 


off. The flowers never make their appearance in 
this country. 


2 — 


7. Venice Sumach-leaved American Spurge. yerjce 
The ſtalk of this plant is upright, ſhrubby, branch- Sumach. 
ing, grows to ſeven feet high, and is covered with leaved 


a light-brown bark. The leaves are nearly heart- 
ſhaped, indented at the extremities, ſmooth, of a 
chearful-green colour, and grow oppoſite to each 
other on long footſtalks; they fall off at the ap- 
proach of winter, The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches; they are of a yel- 
low colour, ſmall, and are very rarely ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England. 


8. Baſtard Spurge. Of this ſpecies there are and 
Baſtard 
Spurge 
deſcribed, 


two grand varieties, called, 

Myrtle-leaved Baſtard Spurge. 

Laurel-leaved Baſtard Spurge. 

Myrtle-leaved Baſtard Spurge. The ſtalks of 
this plant are ſhrubby, ſmooth, ſucculent, and 
grow to be twelve feet high; but they are too 
weak to bear the weight of the leaves and 
branches without ſupport. The leaves are oval, 
pointed, ſucculent, ſeſſile, and are ranged alter- 
nately in two rows. The flowers come out, three 
or four together, from the ends of the branches; 
they are of a fine ſcarlet colour, and are ſucceed- 
ed by roundiſh, three-furrowed capſules, contain- 
ing the ſeeds. 

Laurel-leaved Baſtard Spurge. The ſtalks of 
this plant are thick, woody, ſucculent, and grow 
to be twelve feet high. The leaves are of a 
thick conſiſtence, oblong, oval, of a dark-green 
colour, and are ranged alternately in two rows. 
The flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches; they are of a deep-red colour, and are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, containing the 


ſeeds. 


cag, 


All theſe forts abound with an acrid, milky 31 nd 
juice; and it is the inſpiſſated juice of theſe plants propenie, 


that we have imported for medicinal uſes. Lin- 
nzus ſuppoſes the third ſpecies to be the fort 
which produces this famous drug, others the ſe- 
cond, and ſoine contend for the firſt ; but I be- 
lieve that all of them, at leaſt the firſt four ſorts, 
are nearly of equal virtue, and that from all theſe 
ſorts the drug called Eupborbium is indiſcriminately 
collected in the countries where the plants natu- 
rally grow. The name Euphorbia has been long 
known in the Botanic world, and was firſt applied 
to the firſt deſcribed ſpecies by King Juba, the 
father of Ptolemy, in — 4 of Euphorbius his 
phyſician, who is ſaid to have effected great 
cures by virtue of this plant. Its chief uſe is in 
external applications, being an ingredient in di- 
vers pa, tinctures, and powders, for cleanſ- 
ing of ulcers, and exfoliating carious bones. It was 
formerly uſed internally, as a purge; but it is too 
violent for the purpoſe, tearing away the fine mucus 
of the bowels, and bringing on dy ſenteries, &c. As 
a ſternutatory it is alſo little uſed, becauſe its 
acrimony is ſo intolerable, that it is dangerous any 
way to take it inwardly; and it muſt be with the 
utmoſt caution applied outwardly. It is of great 
uſe, however, to Farriers, who uſe it as an ingre- 
dient for raiſing of bliſters, cleanſing old ſores, 
&c. in diſeaſed horſes. 


All theſe forts are propagated by planting the Culture. 


cuttings in any of the ſummer months, though 
the beſt month is June. When the cuttings are 
firſt taken off, which muſt be at a joint, the 
milky, acrid juice begins to flow; in order to 
{top which, let ſome dry, fine mould be rubbed 
over the wounded parts both of the cuttings 
and the plants: next lay the cuttings 3 * 

— * * avec 
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Titles. 


Species. 


ſtove for about a fortnight, when the wounded 
parts will be ſkinned over; and then It is that 
they are in a proper condition to be planted, for 
if they are ſet ſooner, there will be great danger 


of their rotring inſtead of ſtriking root. The 


mould in which they ſhould be planted muſt be 
of a ſandy, light nature, but freſh, and not too 
hungry. The beſt compoſt I ever knew for theſe 
plants was half a ſpade's depth from a ſandy heath, 
taken with the turf: Twelve months before you 
uſe it; lay it on a heap, turn it till the turf is rotten, 
and the whole is pulveriſed and incorporated. For 
want of ſuch a heath from which to procure your 
compoſt, as ſimilar a one as poſſible muſt be made 
by a proper mixture of light mould, drift or fea- 
ſand. The cuttings muſt be then planted in 
{mall pots filled with this light earth, and the pots 
mult be plunged up to the rims in a bark-hotbed. 


If the weather is very hot, the plants muſt be - 


ſhaded in the heat of the day, and about every 
third day ſhould have a moderate watering. When 
the plants have taken root, they muſt have more 
air, and in very hot weather alſo a due admiſſion 
of air ſhould be granted them every day; other- 
wiſe they will draw weak, and be in great danger 
of rotting in the winter. In the autumn they 
muſt be removed into the temperate ſtove; and 
very little water ſhould be granted them in winter, 
eſpecially rhe firſt ſort, which will effectually rot, if 
it is over watered, In hot weather. in the ſum- 
mer, they will require watering about three rimes 
a week, in the ſpring and autumn rwice, and in 
winter once only. They do not all require an 
equalquantity of water. The more ſucculentkinds 
will admoniſh the intelligent Gardener to let them 
have it more ſparingly than the others; and as 
much air allo as poſſible muſt be granted them in 
ſammer, for this is eſſentially neceflary to keep 
them hardy, and prevent their rotting in winter, 
which theſe plants are very ſubject to. As they 
encreaſe in ſize, they muſt from time to rime be 
ſhifted into larger pots, filled with the like kind 
of light earth. When any plant is wounded, and 
the milky juice begins to flow, it ſhould as ſoon 
as poſlible be cut down to the next joint, otherwiſe 


it will not only rot down to that part, but en- 


danger the health of the whole plant. Theſe 
plants are chiefly preſerved on account of the 
great oddity and ſingular appearance they afford. 
Moſt of them were firſt introduced into Europe 
by the Dutch, whoſe curioſity in things of this 
nature is deſerving of great praiſe; but they are 
now grown common in our ſtoves, there bein 


very few hot-houſes in which ſome of theſe ſpe 


cies are not found. | 
1. The Euphorbium of the Ancients is titled, 
Enphorbia aculeata ſubnuda triangularis articulata, 
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ramis patentibus. Commeline calls it, Euphor- 


| biumt antiqitorum verum; alſo; Tithymalus aizoides 


triangularis & guadrangularis artieulofus & ſpino- 
ſus, ramis compreſſis. In Miller's Dictionary it is 
termed, Euphorbia aculeata nuda triangularis arti- 
culata, rams erettis. It grows naturally in India. 

2. Canary Euphorbium is titled, Eupborbia acu- 
leata nuda ſubquadrangularis,' atuleis ''geminatis. 
Commeline calls it, Tithymalts aizoides fruticoſus 
Canarienſis aphyllus quadrangularis & quinquangu- 
laris, ſpinis geminis aduncis atro nitentibus armutus 
and'Plukenet, T:ithymalits aizoides laFtifluus ſ. Eu- 
phorbia Canarienſis quadrilatera & quinquelatera, 
cerei effigie. It grows naturally in the Canary 
Iſlands, . 10 

3. Officinal Eupborbium is titled, Euphorbia 
aculenta nuda multangularis : acule's yeminatis. 
Commeline calls it, Euphorbinm cerei effigie, cauli- 
bus craffioribus ſpinis validioribus armatum; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Enphorbium. It grows naturally 
in Ethiopia, and moſt of the warmeſt parts of 
Africa. WW 

4. Oleander-leaved Euphorbium is titled, Eu- 
phorbia aculeata ſeminuda : angulis oblique tuber- 
culatis. 
arboreſctns ſpinoſus, caudite angulari, nerii folio, 
and Rumphius, Ligularia. It grows naturally 
in India. | TATA GAIT, ” 

5. Climbing India Spurge is titled, - Euphorbia 
inermis nuda fruticoſa fliformis volubilis: cicutritibus 
oppeſitis. It grows naturally in the maritime 
parts of Africa. . EPID | 

6. Indian Shrubby Spurge is titled, Euphorbia 
inermis ſeminuda fruticoſa filiformis erefa, ramis 
patulis determinante confertis. Commeline calls it, 
Tithymalus Indicus fruteſtens; Plukenet, Tirhyma- 
lus arboreſcens, ' caile apbyllo; and Rumphius, 
Offifraza lattea. It grows naturally in India, 

7. Venice Sumach-leaved American Spurge 
is titled, Emphorbia foliis oppofitts ſubcordatis petib- 
latis emarginatis integerrimis, caule fruticoſo. In 
the Hort, Cliff. it is termed, Eupborbia'inermis, 


Commeline calls it, 7 ithymalus aizoides 


caule frutitoſo, foliis oppoſitis ſubeordatis emargina- 


tis, petiolis 2 longioribus. Plukenet calls it, 
Tithymalus Curaſſavicus, folio cotini triphyllbs, peta- 
lis florum ſerratis; and Commeline, Tithymalks 
arboreus Americanus, cotini folio, It is a native 
of ſome of the Weſt Indian Iflan1s, ens 
8. Baſtard Spurge is titled, Euphorbia inermis 
fruticoſa,foltis diſtichè alternis ovatis. Hermannus 
calls it, Tithymalus Curaſſavicas myrtifolius, flore 
coccineo mellifluo ; Commeline, Tithymalus Curaſ- 
ſavicus myrtifolius, fore pupilionarces coccines parvo; 
and Dillenius, Tithymaloides lauro-cernſi' folio non 
ſerrato. It grows naturally in many of the Weſt 
nenn 
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F this genus are the following tender | 


ſpecies, via. 
Sycamore, or Mulberry-leaved Fig: tree. 
Sacred Fig, or Indian God Tree. 
Bengal Fig. | 
Indian Fig of Theophraſtus. 
. Racemoſe Indian Fig. 
Spotted Indian Fig. 
Dwarf Chineſe Fig. 


eren 


| 3 z and, contrary to moſt other 
a 


r. Sycamore, or Mulberry-leaved Fig; it is 
alſo called, Pharaoh's Fig. The trunk of this 


Sycamore, 
or Mul- 


plant is robuſt, branching near the top, and grows berry- 
to twenty or thirty feer high. The leaves are leaved Fig 


large, roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, and entire, The 
fruit is like that of the cultivated Figs in our 
| Finds diſ- 

ining the young ſhoots, burſts forth from the 
trunk, and larger arms of the tree. The fruit is 
of 


deſcribed. 
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| 7 — 5 6. e- Fig. This age riſes mY a | rallyin China and Japan, 
| ndian, ſtrong, branching ſtem to upwards of twenty feet 1 1 . 
| hich. a _ N | Suh 5 — is bf = Claſs and Order Polygamia Qik and 
| ointed, ſerrated, and in ſome meaſure reſemble 99oecis z and the characters are, og wg 
| thoſe of the Spaniſh Cheſnut. The fruit is mo- 1. CaLyx. The general calyx is large, obo- e 
| derately large, globular, and ſpotted, but is ſel- val, fleſhy, concave, and cloſed with many ſemi- S. den. 
| 33 ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſerrated, inflexed ſcales. 4g 
| and 7, Dwarf Chineſe Fig. The ſtalks of this The inner ſuperficies of this is every where co- 
| Dwarf plant are tender, lie oa the ground, and ſtrike vered with the florets, | 

gs root at the joints. The leaves are oval, ſharp- The males are ſituated near the margin, or up- 
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of little reliſh ; though, I am informed, there are 
ſome varieties of it which by many people are ad- 
judged excellent. | 
Sacred 2. Sacred Fig, or Indian God Tree, The 
Fig, trunk is robuſt, branching, and often grows 
or to thirty or forty feet high. The leaves are 
zod Tree . 
deſcribed, heart-ſhaped, oblong, ſharp-pointed, ſmooth, 
entire, and grow on pretty long footſtalks. The 
fruit is ſmall, roundiſh, grows by twins on the 
young ſhoots, and is of little eſteem, This tree 
is held in great veneration in India; inſomuch 
that there it goes by the names or the Religious 
Tree, the Sacred Tree, and the God Tree. 
Bengal 3. Bengal Fig- tree. This plant rites with 
Fig-tree many implicated ſtalks and branches to upwards 
deſcribed. of twenty feet high. The leaves are oval, ob- 
tuſe, ſmooth, entire, and much veined under- 
neath. _The fruit grows on the young branches, 
is ſmall, round, and of no value. The branches 
of theſe trees ſtrike root from their lower parts, 
and form amazing ſtrong thickets, in the coun- 
tries where they naturally grow. 
IndianFig 4. Indian Fig of Theophraſtus. The ſtem of 
of Theo- this plant is woody, grows to thirty feet high, 
CRE 4, and divides into many branches near the top. 
eleribed. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, ſmooth, 
veined underneath, and grow on longiſh foot- 
ſtalks. The fruit is about the ſize of a Pea, 
of a purple colour, and of no value. The 
branches of th's plant emit roots from their lower 
parts, which reaching the ground, faiten them- 
ſelves, and ſoon form ſtrong thickets, in the 
countries where they naturally grow. 
Pacemoſe 5. Kacemole Indian Fig. The ſtem of this 
Indian pane is woody, robuſt, divides into many 
Fig ranches, and grows to be twenty or thirty feet 
delcribed. high. The leaves are oval, entire, acute point- 
ed, ſmooth, and of a bright-green colour. The 
fruit grows in cluſters on the younger branches; 
bur it is ſmall, and of no value, 


. pointed, entire, and of a bright- green colour. The 
fruit grows from the ſides of the young ſhoots ; 
but is ſmall, and of no value. 

There are many varieties of all theſe ſpecies, 
differing in ſome reſpect or other; and they are 
* eaſily propagated by cuttings, in any of the 


Culture. 


ummer months. The cuttings ſhould be taken 


off, and laid in ſome dry, airy place for two or 
three days, that the wounded parts may ſkin over. 
When this is effected, they ſhould be planted in pots 
filled with ſandy, undunged earth, and plunged 
into a hotbed of tanner's bark. Here they muſt 
be ſhaded, and water very ſparingly given 
them at firſt, otherwiſe it will caute them to rot; 
but when they are in a good growing ſtate, they 
muſt have ſufficient air to prevent their drawing 
up weak, and more water in proportion muſt be 
allowed them. In the autumn they ſhould be 
taken into a good bark ſtove; and muſt have 
treatment ſimilar to that afforded other tender 
Plants. ' 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Ficus foliis 
cordatis ſubrotundis integerrimis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Ficus folio mori, fruftum in caudice ferens 
John Bauhine, Syco-morus; and Cammerarius, 
Syco-morus, Ficus Pharonis. It grows naturally in 


Egypt. 


a Titles. 


— 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ficus foliis cer. 
datis oblongis integerrimis acuminatis. Plukenet 


calls it, Ficus Malabrienſis, folio cuſpidato, Fructu 


rotundo parvo gemino; and Rheede, Ariealu. It 
grows naturally in India. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Ficus folits ovatis 
integerrimis obtufis, caule infernt radicato. Pluke. 
net calls it, Ficus Americana, latiore folio Venoſo ; 
Commeline, Ficus Benghalenfis, folio ſubrotundo. 
frutflu orbiculato; and Kheede, Peralu, It grows 
naturally in India, 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Ficus foliis 
lanceolatis integerrimis petiolatis pedunculis aggrega- 
tis, rams radicantibus. Tabernæmontanus calls 
it. Ficus In lica Theophraſtit, Caſpar Bauhine 
Ficus Indica foliis mali cotonee fimilibus, ſrufty eu- 
bus fimili, Van Royen, Vicus foliis lanceo- 
latis integerrimis; Brown, Ficus arborea afſur- 
gens utringue brachiata, foliis ovatis, ramis appen- 
diculas tenues, flexiles, dependentes, dem ttent bus, 
Sloane, Ficus Indica maxima, folio oblongo, | ng 
culis e ſummis rumis dimiſſis radices agentibus fe Pro- 
pagans, fructu minori ſpherico ſanguineo; Plube. 
net, Ficus Americana, arbuti foliis non ſerratis, 
fruttu piſi magnitudine; Cateſby, Ficus citri felio, 
fruttu parvo purpureo; Ramphius, Faringa lati- 
folia; and Rheede, Katou-alou; alſo, Tela. It 
grows naturally in both the Indies. 

5. The filth ſpecies is titled, Ficus foliis ovatis 
acutis integerrimis, caule arboreo, frudlu racemoſo. 
Rumphius calls it, Graſſalaria domeſtica z and 
Rheede, Alty-alu. It grows naturally in India. 

6. The ſixth ſpecies is titled, Ficus foliis oblon- 
g1s acuminatis ſerratis. Plumier calls it, Ficus 
caſtanee folio, frutiu globoſo maculato. It grows 
naturally in America. 


7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Ficus foliis 


ovatts acutis integerrimis, caule repente. Kæmpfer 


calls ir, Ficus Hlveſtris procumbens, folio ſimplici; 
and Rumphius, Varinga repens. It grows natu- 


per part of the fruit, and are but few in number. 
The females are lower, and are very numerous. 


I. Male flowers ſtand each on its own diſtinct 
footſtalk. 

I. CarLyx is an upright perianthium, divid- 
ed into three . 1 equal parts. 
2. CoroLLa. There is none. 

3- STAMINA are three ſetaceous filaments the 
length of the calyx, having didymous antherz. 

There is a caduous, intorted rudiment of a 
piſtil. | 
II. Female flowers fit each on its own ſeparate 
footſtalk. 

1. CAL yx is a perianthium, divided into 
five ſpear-ſhaped, acuminated, ſtraight, and nearly 
equal parts. 

2. COROLLA, There is none. - 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen 
the ſize of the perianthium; an awl-ſhaped, in- 
flexed ſtyle, riſing from the fide of the germen; 
and two acuminated, reflexed ſtigmas, one being 
ſhorter than the other. 

4. Pericareium. There is none. The ſced 
is lodged in the calyx. * a 

6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and 


compreſſed. 
CHAP. 
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7 7 HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Fuch/id; | 

The ſtalk is herbaceous, upright, and undivided, 
The leaves are ternate, ſpear-ſhaped, and fit cloſe. 
The flowers are produced from the tops of the 
ſtalks in looſe ſpikesz they are of a beautiful 
ſcarlet colour; and the ſpikes being long, and 
erect, cauſe a fine appearance when in blow. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 

in pots filled with light, rich earth, and plunging 
them into a hotbed of tanner's bark. When the 
plants are three inches high, they muſt bz ported 
ner be again plunged into the hotbed, and 
be watered and kept ſhaded until they have taken 
root. After that they muſt have more air; but it 
muſt be given them with caution, for they are 
very tender at all times, but more eſpecially 
when young. In the autumn, they muſt be 
taken into a good bark ſtoye, where they muſt 
conſtantly remain; affording them all neceſſary 
ſupplies of water, freſh air, &c. as the ſeaſons 
will permit, and the nature of tender plants re- 
quires. ' 


H 83 3 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


P. CVIII. 
| 4 


This being the only ſpecies of the genus, it is Titles. 
hamed ſimply, Fuchſia. Fathet Plumier calls it, 
Fuchfia triphylla, flore coccineo. It grows natu- 
rally in moſt of the watmeſt parts of America. 


Fuchſia is of the Claſs and Order Tetrandria Claſs and 
Order in 


the Li 
1. CALYX is an undivided margin, ſituated — 


upon the germen. Link 455 Syſtem. 

2. CoROLLA is one funnel-ſhaped petal. The 1 rind 
tube is clavated. The limb is plane, and cut 
into eight acuminated ſegments. , 

3. STAMINA are four filaments che length 
of the tube, having roundiſh, didymous antherz. 

4.  PisTILLUM, conſiſts of an oval germen 
ſituated below the calyx, a ſimple ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and anobruſe ſtigma. 

5. PeER1CARPIUM is a roundiſh, four-furrowed 
berry, containing, four cells, 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, oval, and 
placed in a double ſeries. | 
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HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, viz. 
1. Bay-leaved Mangoſtan of Java. 
2. Indian Mangoſtan. | 
1. Bay-leaved Mangoſtan of Java. The ſtem 
of this plant is upright, robutt, ſends out 
branches by pairs oppoſite from every ſide, and 


grows to be eighteen or twenty feet high. The 


leaves are large, oval, ſmooth, of a ſhining 
green colour on their upper-fide, but paler and 
veincd underneath. The flowers are produced 
ſingly on footſtalks from the ſides of the branches; 
they are of a dark-red colour, and are ſucceeded 
by a large, round fruit, as big as an Orange, 
and full of a delicious juice, 

2. Indian Mangoſtan. The ſtem of this plant 
is upright, branching, and grows to be fifteen 
or twenty feet high. Tre leaves are large, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and of a bright- green co- 
Jour. The flowers grow three together on a 
footſtalk; and they are ſucceeded by a large, 
round, pulpy, juicy fruit, of a moſt excellent 
favour. 

The fruit of theſe trees is ſaid to ſurpaſs all 
others for richneſs of flavour; they are large, 
round, have a coriaceous coat, and the pulp 


within is ſoft, full of juice, and ſurrounds the 


ſeeds in the manner of the Orange. 

They are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
procured from the countries where they naturally 
grow. Theſe muſt be tent over in the fruit, and a 
great number of the faireſt kinds mult be ſelected 
for the purpoſe, becauſe many of them will be 
found to contain no good ſeeds, On their arri- 
val, they muſt be ſown in pots filled wich light, 

Vor. II. 
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| rich earth, and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's 


bark. If the ſeeds are good they will appear in 
four or five weeks, whea all nurſing due to ten- 
{ler plants muſt accompany them, uatil they are 
four inches high. They mult then be potted ſe- 
parately, piunged again into the bark-bed, and 
be watered and kept ſhaded unul they have 
taken root. From this bed they are to be re- 
moved into a good bark ſtove, where they muſt 
conſtantly remain, ſhifting them from time to 
time into larger pots, as often as they ſhall re- 
quire it, keeping them warm in winter, affording 
them frequent waterings and much free air in 
ſummer, and managing them with all the care 
ſuitable to their nature. | 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Garcinia foliis Tiles, 
ovatis, pedunculis unifloris, Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Laurifolia Favanenſis; Cluſius, Arbor pere- 
grina aurantio ſimili fruftu, and Rumphius, 
Mangoftana. It grows naturally in Java. 

2. The ſecond fort is titled, Garcinia foliis 
lanceolatis, pedunculis trifloris. Rumphius calls it, 
Mangoſtana Celebica. It grows naturally in India, 


Garcinia is of the Claſs and Ord Dodecandria Claſs 


Monogynia ; and the characters are, and 2 * 
| in the 
1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of four Linnzan 


d. oncave, obtuſe, patent, permanent Sytem. 
wen 1 85 ; 28 F ys P The cha- 
rey ere F | racters, 

2. Cororra is four roundiſh, concave, pa- 


tent petals, a little larger than the calyx. 


3. STAMINa are ſixteen ſimple, erect fila- 
7 * ments 
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ments ſhorter than the calyx, and placed cylin- 
drically, having roundiſh anther. 

4. P1sT1LLUM conſiſts of a ſuboval germen, with 
ſcarce any ſtyle, but a plane, patent, peltated, 
octifid, obtuſe, permanent ſtigma, 

5. PERICARP1UM is a large, globular, coriace- 
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HIS genus conſiſts only of one ſpecies, com- 
monly called, The Cape Jeſſamine. 
The plant The ſtem of this plant is woody, branching, 
deſcribed. and covered with a grey bark. The young 
ſhoots are ſmooth, jointed, green, and come out 
by pairs. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, 
of a thick conſiſtence, veined on their under-ſide, 
five inches long, two and an half broad, pointed, 
of a good green colour, and grow oppoſite by 
pairs on the branches. The flowers come out 
trom the wings of the leaves; they are large, of a 
white colour, ſemi-double, and very fragrant; 
the calyx is tubular, five-cornered, and cut at the 
brim into five long, narrow, ſharp-pointed ſeg- 
ments; the flower itſelf in reality is only mono- 
petalous, for the three or four ſeries of ſeeming 
petals, of which it is compoſed, all joinat their bale; 
they appear in June, July, and ofcen continue in 
ſucceſſion to the end of ſummer. i 
ul It is propagated by laying down the youn 
2 ſhoots — OG filled with light; treſh, rich 
earth, They will readily ſtrike root. When 
this is effected, they may be taken from the old 
plants, ſer each in a ſeparate pot, and then plung- 
ed up to the rims in the bark-bed, in the moſt 
temperate ſtove. 

It is alſo encreaſed by cuttings. Theſe ſhould 
be planted in pots filled with the ſame kind of 
light, rich earth; and they ſhould then be plunged 
up to the rims in. the bark-bed, where they muſt 
be conſtantly ſhaded and watered until they have 
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1 genus conſiſts of three ſpecies, called, 
1. Tomentoſe Geſneria. 

2. Dwarf Geſneria. 

3. Scarlet Geſneria. 


Species, 


| Tomen- 1. Tomentoſe Geſneria. The ſtem is woody, 


toſe, divides into a few ligneous, woolly branches, 
and grows to about fix feet high. The leaves 
are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, crenated, hairy, woolly, 
and grow on ſhort tootitalks. The flowers are 
produced in bunches from the ends and ſides of 
the branches, growing on very long foutlitalks ; 
they are of a dull red or purple colour, and ap- 
pear in July and Auguſt. 

Dwark, 2. Dwaif Geſneria. The ſtalk is ſhrubby, and 
near two feet high; the leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, 
terrated, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks, The flow- 


— 


ous berry, crowned by the ſtigma, and containing 
one cell. 

5. SEMINA, The ſeeds are eight, fleſhy, 
hairy, convex on one fide, and angular on the 


* 


on branching footſtalks; they are of a yeilowith 


other. 


P. CX. 
E 


| taken root; and afterwards each plant ſhould be 
ſet in its own ſeparate pot, and be managed as 
the layers. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands ſingly with the name Gardenia. In Miller's 
Dictionary it is termed, Jaſminum foliis lanceola- 
tis oppoſttis integerrimis, calycibus acutioribus. 
Rumphius calls it, Cotsjopiri. It grows naturally 
in the Eaſt-Indies, Surat, Amboyna, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Gardenia is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria  . 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, Ode i 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, quinquan- the La- 
gular perianthium, divided into five erect, en- nan 
ſiforme, vertical, diſtant, permanent ſegments. pr 
2. CorOLLa is an hypocrateriforme petal. The GE” 
tube is cylindrical, and longer than the calyx. The 
limb is plane, and divided into five oboval ſeg- 
ments the length of the tube. 

3- STAMINA conſiſt of five antherz only, 
three having no filaments ; theſe are narrow, in- 
ſerted in the opening of the flowers, and are about 
the length of the divided limb. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the flowers, and a filiforme ſtyle the length 
of the tube, with a large, bilobed, oval, obtuſe 
ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is ſuppoſed a juiceleſs, bilo- 
cular berry. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many. 


Titles. 


— 


.. 


ers are produced from the wings of the lcave 


colour, and appear in July and Auguſt. 

3. Scarlet Oeſneria. This plant hath a low and 
ſtalk, ſupporting at the top many ſprar-ſhaped, Senlet. 
oval, rough, ſerrated leaves. The flowers are eg 
produced on footſtalks, which are ſhorter than“ 
the leaves; they are cf a fine ſcarlet colour, and 
appear in June and July. 9 

All theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which Cutat'. 
mult be procured from the countries where they 
naturally grow, They mult be ſown as ſoon as 
poſſible after their arrival, in pots filled with 
light, rich earth, and in the ſpring muſt be 
plunged up to the rims in a hotbe4 of canners 
bark, The uſual care n{:efary tor tender ſerd- 
( lings 


—— 
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lings muſt accompany the plants, after they 
come up, until they are fit to remove; when 
they ſhould be potred ſeparately, be again plung- 
ed into the bark-bed, and watered and kept 
ſhaded until they have taken root. In the au- 

tumn they mult be taken into a good bark ſtove, 
where they muſt conſtantly remain, keeping 
them warm in winter, and allowing them much 
free air and frequent watering in ſummer. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Geſneria foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis crenatis hirſutis, pedunculis late- 
ralibus longiſ/ſimis corymbiferis, Father Plumier 
calls it, Ge/neria amplo-digitalis folio tomenteſo. 
It grows naturally in moit parts of the Weſt- 
Indies. | | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Geſneria folits 
lanceolatis ſerratis ſeſſilibus, pedunculis ramaſis multi- 
floris. Plumier calls it, Geſneria humilis, flore fla- 
veſcente; and Sloane, Digitalis folio oblongo ſer- 
rato ad foliorum alas florida. It grows naturally 

in America. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Geſueria foliis 
lanceclato-ov atis ſerratis ſubpetiolatis terminali- 
confertis, pedunculis trifloris foliobrevioribus. Brown 


| calls it, Geſneria rupeſtris indiviſa, foliis oblongis 


rugoſis, ſummo caule diſpofitis, floribus fingularibus 

ad alas; and Sloane, Rapunculo affinis anomala 

vaſculifera folio oblongo ſerrate, flore coccines tubu- 

loſo. It grows naturally in Jamaica. ; 
Geſneria is of the Claſs and Order Didynemia Claſs and 

Angioſpermia ; and the characters are, Order 


1. CAL vx is a monophyllous, permanent pe- iu the 
a . , "yore. 0h vn AY Linnzan 
rianthium, cut at the top into five acute ſeg- Syſtem. 


ments. 3 
2. Con ot LA is one petal, The tube is thick, raQrs, 
and crooked. The limb is divided into five ob- 
tuſe ſegments, the two upper ones being con- 
cave, the three lower ones plane and patent. 
3- STAMINA are four filaments ſhorter than 
the corolla, having ſimple antheræ. | 
4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a depreſſed germen 
ſiruated below the calyx, a ſimple ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and a capitated ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a run bilocular cap- 
ſule, crowned by the calyx. | 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are numerous, and 
very ſmall. 
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zes. HERE. are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
w 8 the Triple-chorned en dec ee 
ed of as an hardy foreign tree; and the Thorn- 
leſs Gleditſia. 

The plant In America this tree riſes with a robuſt trunk, 
lelcribed. ſending forth a few branches, which have 
no thorns, and are covered with a light-browa, 
yellowiſh bark. The leaves are large, doubly- 
innated, bright, ſhining, and placed alternate- 
h on the branches. The flowers are produced 
rom the ends of the branches, on ſhort but able 
footſtalks; they are of a bright purple colour; 
and their ſtamina are much longer than the pe- 
tals; they are produced in plenty from the end 
of almoſt every branch, and are ſucceeded by long, 

hairy, flat pods, containing the ſeeds. 
This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 


Culture, 


C HXA P. 
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T HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of one 
ſpecies, called the Superb Lily. 
The v1 The root is thick, fleſhy, brown without, whit- 
plant . * . 

| deſcribes, iſh within, creeping, and of a poiſonous quality. 
The ſtalks are annual, round, weak, eight or 
ten feet long, and unleſs ſupported lie on the 
ground. The leaves are ſmooth, long, narrow, 
terminate in tendrils, and grow alternately. 
The flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks, 
on ſlender” footſtalks; they are large, greeniſh, 
and hang drooping at firſt; but when in 
their full beauty their petals are erect, and of a 
ſtrong flame colour; they appear in June and 


0 


.and ſhaded until they have taken root. 


in the ſpring, in pots filled with light earth, and 
lunging them up to the rims in a bark-bed. 
hen the plants are of ſize to remove, each 
ſhould be ſer in a ſeparate pot, which ſhould be 
then plunged into amoderate heat, and be watered 
From 
time to time they ſhould be ſhifred into larger 
pots, as often as there ſhall be occaſion ; and 
their ſituation in winter ſhould be in the tempe- 
rate ſtove. 

This ſpecies is titled, Gleditfia inermis. Pluke- Title:. 
net calls it, Acacia Javanica non ſpinoſa, foliis 
maximis ſplendentibus; and Houſtoun, Aca- 
cia Americana non ſpinoſa, flore purpureo, ſt ami- 
nibus longiſſimis, filiquis planis villgſis. It is a na- 
tive of Java. 
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July, but are not ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Eng- 
land: The other parts of this plant, as well as 
the root, are ſaid to be poiſonous. 

It is propagated by parting of the roots, and Culture: 
planting them in pots filled with light, rich 
earth. The beſt time for it is early in the ſpring, 
before the ſtalks ariſe; and when they are plant- 
ed, they ſhould be plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark. The ſtalks will then ſoon appear; 
when they ſhould be frequently watered, bur 
muſt have it in a ſmall quantity at a time; and 
this muſtbe repeated all ſummer when they are in a 
growing ſtate; but in the autumn, when the 
ſtalks decay, and in winter, when their roots 


are 
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Titles; 


are inactive, very little water muſt be allowed 
them. As the ſtalks advance in height, pro- 
per ſticks muſt be thruſt down for their ſup- 

rt, to keep them ſeparate, and prevent their 
Lying hold of any thing elſez and when they 
are too tall for the glaſſes of the hotbed, they 
muſt be taken into a good bark ſtove, where 
they muſt conſtantly remainz and they will 
greatly beautify it by their grand and or 
namental flowers when in full blow. The 
roots may be taken up in the autumn, and pre- 
ſerved all winter in ſand, if put in a warm room 
where no troſt can come at them; and if plant- 
ed in the ſpring, and managed as above, the 
ſtalks will ſoon ſhoot up for flowering. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it is named ſimply, Glorioſa. Herman calls it, 
Methonica Malabarorum; Commeline, Lilium Zey- 


— 


| lanicam ſuperbum; and Rheede, Mendoni. It 


grows naturally in Malabar. 
Glorioſa is of the Claſs and Order Hexandria Claſs and 
Mcnogynia ;, and the characters are, Order in 
1. CaLyx. There is none. 2 
2. Con oA is ſix oblong, ſpear- ſhaped, way- — 
ed, extremely long, and wholly reflexed petals, The cha. 
3 STAMINA are lix awl-ſhaped, ſtraighr, ſpread. Aen. 
ing filaments, ſhorter than the corolla, having 
incumbent anther, 
4. PisTiLLuM conſiſts of a globular, germen, 
a filiforme, inclining ſtyle longer than the ſta- 
mina, and a triple, obtule ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, pellucid capſule, 
formed of thrce valves, and containing three 
cells. 


6. SeMINA. The ſeeds are many, globular, and 


diſpoſed in a double ſeries, 


r . r 


C H A P. CXIV. 
GO MEER E A. GLOBE AMARAN T H. 


"= glory of this genus is that Annual 


called the Globe Amaranth, ſo well known 
to gardeners, and ſc juſtly celebrated for its ſin- 


_ gular excellence and beauty. There are other ſpe- 


Species. 


Perennial, 


cies belonging to it, which are of a very tender 
nature; and though the flowers fall vaſtly ſhort of 
the beauty of the others, yet they are worthy of 
culture and management. A hotbed will raiſe them 
all; and there they will grow, and with good frames 
may be continued for ſome time; but as they are 
naturally ſhort-lived, it will be neceſſary to ſet 
them in the ſtove, by which the duration of their 
exiſtence may be prolonged. In the ſtove, there- 
fore, let be placed, 

1. The Perennial Globe Amaranth. 

2. Yellow or Climbing Globe Amaranth. 

3. Braſilian Globe Amaranth. 

4. Hiſpid Globe Amaranth. 

5. Interrupted-ſpiked Amaranth. 

1. The Perennial Globe Amaranth is ſo 
ſhort-lived with us, as hardly to deſerve the ap- 
pellation of Perennial: It ſeldom lives longer 
than about three years, with the beſt protection 
of the ſtove. If the niceſt management of 
the hot-bed be afforded it, it may be brought to 
flower, and ripen its fecds the firſt year, and ac- 
cordingly may not improperly be called an Annu- 
al. Ir riſes with many flender, upright, hairy 


ſtalks, to about a yard or more. The leaves are 


ſpear-ſhaped, ſit cloſe to the ſtalks, are hairy, 


and grow oppoſite by pairs. The flowers are 


Yellow, 
or Climb- 


ing, 


Braſillan, 


produced in ſmall heads from the ends of the 
ſtalks; they are of a pale yellow colour, and 
will be ſucceeded by good ſeeds. 

2. Tellow or Climbing Globe Amaranth. 
This is a rambler, and muſt therefore be ſet in 
ſuch part of the ſtove where there will be moſt 
room to direct its courſe; for it will riſe 
with its climbing ſtalks to twenty or five and 
twenty feet . 5 The leaves are like thoſe of 
Campion, and grow oppofite by pairs. The 
flowers are yellow, and grow oppoſite upon 
long footſtalks; and thele again divide into 
ſmaller footſtalks, each of which ſuſtains three 
heads of flowers, the middle one fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalk. 

3. Braſilian Globe Amaranth. This has an 
erect, branching ſtalk, and the leaves are of an 


oblong, oval figure. The flowers are pro- 
duced in round heads, reſting cn pedicles; they 
are yellowiſh, ſmall, and ot very little beauty. 

4. Hiſpic Globe Amaranth. This riſes with , 
an upright, hiſpid, branching alk, The leaves Fiipid 
are crenated, and the heads of the flowers are Globe 
ſmall z they are a kind of a bluiſh colour, and maranth 
of little figure. | nn 

5. Interrupted-ſpiked Gomphrena. This hos j,,,..... 
many upright, ſlender, irregular ſtalks, which will .be 
grow to about a yard in length. The leaves are Gon- 
imall, and of an oval, lanccolate figure. I he phrena 

7 deſetibed. 

flowers are of a pale purple colour, and grow 
in ſmall ſpikes from the ends of the branches. 
1's is much recommended for the ſtove, as it 
will there continue to flower and diſplay its beau- 
ty all the winter; as will alſo the different ſorts 
of the Globe Amaranth; and which ought, it᷑ 
there be convenience for it, to be placed therein, 
in order to preſerve their flowers in beauty for a 
longer time. 

All theſe forts ſhould be raiſed on a hot- bed; 
the beſt ' time tor which is the firſt week of Cultures 
March. The leeds will readily come up; and at- 
ter they are about two inches high, the plants 
ſhould be careiully taken up with a ball of 
earth to each root, and fet in another pot pro- 
vided for the purpoſe. Here let them ſtand for 


| a month or more, and then take them up with 


the greateſt care, and plant them in pots: This 
being done, give them a gentle watering, and 
place the pots on a third hot bed, filling up the 
vacancies with mould of any ſort. Shade them 
from the heat of the day, and water them fre- 
quently in dry weather, and all along let them 
have as much air as poſſible. Your buſineſs is 
then done; your plants are raiſed; and you may 
any time at your leiſure remove them into the 
ſtove, 

1, Perennial Globe Amaranth is titled, 
Gomphrena foliis lanceslatis, capitulis diphyliis, Tides. 
Rleſcutis perianthio proprio diſtinchis. Dillenius 
calls it, Amaranthoides perenne, floribus flamincis 
radiatis. It grows naturally in Bonaria. 

2. Yellow or Climbing Globe Amaranth is 
titled, Gomphrena pedunculis oppoſitis tifidis trica- 
pitatis, capitulo intermedio ſejſti, In the Hort. 


; Cliff. it is termed, Gomphrena pedunculis ad alas 
| geminatis 
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 geminatis tricapitatis. It grows naturally ip Vera 


ruz. 
3. Brafilian Globe Amaranth is titled, Gom- 


pbrena caule ereſto, folits ovato-oblongis, capitulis 


aphyllis globofis pedunculatis, Breynius calls it, A. 
marantho, afin Brafiliana, glomeratis Parviſque 


floribus. It grows naturally in Braſil. _ 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Calture, 


| 


— — 


4. Hiſpid Globe Amaranth, is titled, Gom- 


pbrena caule ereto, tapitulis' dipbyllis, foliis crena- 
4. It grows in Malabar. Ph bf m_ 
5. Interrupted- ſpiked Amaranth is titled, Gom- 
pbrena, caule erefto, ſpicd interrupts, It grows in 
America, | | e 0. e e 
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N the warmeſt ſtove muſt be ſituated the Cot- into the warmeſt ſtove, plungin the pots up to 


ton Tree. the (talk is perennial, woody, 
{mooth, branching, and eight or ten feet high. 
The leaves are large, ſmooth, palmated, conſiſt- 
ing of four or five ſpear-ſhaped lobes. The flow- 
ers come out from the ends of the branches; 
they are of a yellow colour, ap in 
Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by large „ con- 
taining the ſeeds wrapped in cotton. 

This is raiſed in the ſame manner as the annu- 
al ſpecies of Cotton, but muſt be removed carly 


the rims in the bark bed, in orde 
in perfection through the winter. 
The Cotton Tree is ti led. Go 


to continue it 


mum foliis pal- 


matis : lobis lanceolatis, caule fruticoſo. In the Tittes 
Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, Go/ſypivm, caule ereFo. 
Rumphius calls it, Goſſypium latifolium; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Goſſypium arboreum, caule lævi; and 
Plukener, Goſſypium berbaceum; ſ. Xylon M. 
deraſpatenſe, rubicundo flore, pentaphylleum. It 


grows naturally in the ſandy parts of India. 


G 


p 


the Green-houſe plants; the other, which requires 


the ſtove, is called Oriental Grewia. 


HIS genus conſiſts of two ſpecies, one of 
which has already been treated of among 


Tne ftalk is woody, covered with a brown 


bark, ſends out many branches from the ſides, 
and grows to be five or ſix feet high. The leaves 


are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and grow alter- 


nately an ſhort footſtalks The flowers come 
out in {mall cluſters from. the ends and ſides of 
the branches; they are greeniſh on the outſide, 
but white within; and they fall off without be- 
ing ſucceeded by ripe berries in England. 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
procured from the countries where they natural- 


ly grow: They ſhould be ſown in pots filled with 
rich garden-mould, and plunged into a hotbed 
of tanners bark. When the plants are fit to rc- 
move, each muſt be ſet in a ſeparate pot, be a- 
gain plunged into the bark-bed, and watered and 


kept ſhaded until they have taken root. Alter 

that they muſt have a large ſhare of air, if the 
weather is hot, and frequent watering; and in 

the autumn muſt be taken into a warm bark ſtove, 

where they muſt conſtantly remain with ſimilar 
treatment to that of other tender plants 

T his ſpecies is titled, Grewie foliis ſub-lanceola. Tides. 

tis. Van Royen calls it, Gretia corollis ebtuſis; 

and Rheede, Pai: para f. Couradi. It grows na- 
turally in India. 
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F this genus are, 

Y 1. The Great Guajacum Tree. 

2. The Leſſer Guajacum Tree. 

1. The Great Guejacum Tree is two feet in 
diameter, robuſt, covered with a brittle, browniſh 
bark, grows to torty or fifty feet high, and ſends 
out many aſh-coloured branches, which are long, 
and knotty. The leaves are pinnated; the pinnæ 
are four in number, ſtand by pairs, are oval, firm, 
and of a ſhining-green colour. The flowers are pro- 
Cuced in cluſters from the ends of the branches, 
are of a fine blue colour, and are ſucceeded 
by a roundiſh fruit, which is of a red colour when 


ripe. 
Vol. II. 
125. 


P. CXVII. 


GUAFACUM, LIGNUM VITA, or POCRK WOOD. 


The wood of this tree is very hard, ponderous, 
of a dark- yellow colour, reſinous, and a hot aro- 
matic taſte. 

2. Leſſer Cuajacum Tree. The trunk of this and Leffer 
plant is upright, frm, branching, often a foot Gu:ja: 
in diameter, and grows to about twenty feet high. 4 2 
The leaves are pinnated; the pinnæ are ſmall, © 
oval, obtuſe, firm, of a dark green colour, and 
arranged by pairs along the midrib. The 
flowers are produced in cluſters from the ends of 
the branches; they are large, of a fine blue co- 
lour, having their edges elegantly fringed, and 
are ſucceeded by a four-cornered fruit, contain - 
ing the ſeeds. 

The 
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The wood of this plant alſo is ponderous, of a | plentiful and frequent waterings in ſummer, and 
compact texture, reſinous, and of a hot aroma» | ſhifting them from time to time into larger pots, 
tic taſte. | | as often as they ſhall require It, 3 
Medicina) . The wood of both theſe trees is indiſcriminately | 1. The Great Gnajacum Tree is titled, Guaja- 1 
Properties. ſent over to us under the name of Guajacum ; and cum foliolis bijugis obtuſis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is = 
the trees afford the ſame kind of reſinous matter, | termed. Guqjacum folirs pinnatis: foliolis quater- 
called Gum Guajacum, The wood, bark, and mis. Brown calls it, Guajacum foliis ferè impetio- 
reſin are all of admirable uſe in medicine, being | /atis bijugis obovatis & leniter radiatis, pinnis && 
purgative, powerful ſtrengtheners of the ſtomach, '| ramulss dichotomis; Father Plumier, Gnajartiz: 
cleanſers of the blood, and promoters of the uri- fore ceruleo, fructu ſubrotundo, Caſpar Bauhine, 
nary and cuticular diſcharges; they are alſo of ſignal | Guajacum magnd matrice; Sloane, Pruno vbl 
ſervice in the gout, king's evil, rheumatiſm, &c, | Enonymo affints arbor, folio alato buxeo ſubrotundo; 
The wood is an ingredient in many compoſitions, and Plukenet, Guajacum Famaicenſe, foliis velut 
| but the reſin is the moſt active; and the efficacy | muria conditis, ſpiſſius virentilis, flore ſubceruleo , 
of the others is in proportion to the greater or leſs | alſo,. Guajacum Jamaicenſe, lentiſci ſubrotundis fo. 
quantity of reſin contained in them. liis Lete virentibus, flore albo. It grows naturally 
Culture, The plants are propagated from ſeeds, which | in Hiſpaniola and Jamaica | „20 3 
muſt be procured from the countries where they 2. The Leſſer Guajacum Tree is titled, Gua. 
naturally grow. They muſt be ſown in pots, | jacum foliis multijugis obtufis. Van Royen calls it, 
and raiſed like thoſe of the African Guajacum | Guajacum foliis pinnatis, foliolts:abverse ovatis inte- 
Tree, which has already been treated of as a | gerrimis; Plumier, Guajacum flore carulea fimbri- 
Green-houſe plant; but they ſhould not be ſet ate, fruftu tetragono; Commeline, Guajacum A. 
abroad in the ſummer, but muſt be continued in | mericanum, lentiſci folio; Caſpar Bauhine, Gua- 
the bark-bed until the autumn, allowing the | jacum. propemodum fine matrice; and Plukener, 
plants much free air, and frequent waterings | Jaſminum vulgo Americanum fi" Enonymo affints oc. 
in hot weather, during their continuance there. | cidentalis, alatis ruſci foliis, nucifera, cortice ad 
In the autumn they muſt be taken into a good | genicula fungoſo. It grows naturally in moſt of 


bark ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain, | the warmer parts of the Spaniſh Welt Indies. 
keeping them warm in winter, affording them 8 
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deſcribed. feet high. The leaves are pinnated, and very 
large; the pinnæ are numerous, oval, and the 
midrib is armed with thorns like thoſe of the ſtalk, | ter in the ſtove to ſoften, otherwile they will be a 
but ſmaller. The flowers are produced from the | long time before they come up. Having under- 
wings of the leaves in long ſpikes; they are of a | gone this previous ſoaking, they muſt be ſown in 
yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by broad, thick, | pots filled with rich, light, freſh earth, and be 
prickly pods, containing the ſeeds, which are glo- plunged into a good hotbed of tanner's bark. 
bular, large as marbles, hard, and of a yellow | When the plants are about three or four inches 
colour when ripe. high, they muſt be putted ſeparately, be again 
The Leſ. 2. The Leſſer Bonduc. The ſtalk is woody, | plunged into the hotbed, and be lightly watered 
ſer Bondue yyeak, prickly, and grows to eight or ten feet and kept ſhaded until they have taken roct; at- 
deſcribed. high. The leaves are pinnated, but not ſo large | terwards they mult have a larger ſhare of air, ei- 
as the former; the pinnæ are, however, nume- pecially in hot weather. In the autumn they 
rous, oblong, oval, pointed, fit cloſe together, muſt be taken into a good bark ſtove, where 
and below each pair are two ſhort, reddiſh, they muſt conſtantly ;emain, keeping them warm, 
crooked ſpines, placed oppoſite. The flowers | and giving them bur little water in winter, and 
are produced in ſpikes from the wings of the | managing them in ſummer, and at all times, in 
leaves; they are of a deep-yellow colour, and | a manner ſuitable to the nature of tender plants. 
are ſucceeded by broad, echinated pods, con- 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Guilandina aculeata Titles. 
taining large, globular, oſſeous, aſh- coloured ſeeds. Pinnis ovatis, foliolis aculeis ſolitariis. In the Hort. 
3. Moringa. The ſtem is ſtrong, unarmed Cliff. it is termed, Guilandina caule ſructupue acu- 
Moringa with thorns, covered with a ſmooth, aſh-coloured | /eatis. Plumier calls it, Bonduc vulgare majus 
deſcribed, bark, and grows to be twenty or _ feet high. | Zolyphyllum; Plukenet, Acacia gloricſa, lentiſci 
I The leaves are bipinnated, and very large; the | Folio, ſpinoſa, flore ſpicato luteo, ſiliqu magnd mu- 
ſmall leaves are of an oval figure, a light-green | rica/d;, Sloane, Lobus echinatus, frufu flavo, fo- 


his 


tremely hard; which makes it neceſſary, previous 
to ſowing, to ſoak them four or five days in wa- 


F this genus are, | colour, and a little hoary underneath. The 
: 1. The Great Bonduc, or Nickar Tree. flowers are produced in bunches from the wings 
* 2. The Leſſer Bonduc. | of the leaves; they are large, and are ſucceeded 
i 3. Moringa. | by large angular pods, containing the ſeeds. 
: Great 1. The Great Bonduc, or Nickar Tree. The |. All theſe forts are propagated from ſeeds, Cuture, 
| Bonduc,or ſtalk is woody, weak, armed with ſharp, crooked | which muſt be procured from the countries 
| 8 thorns, and if ſupported riſes to fifteen or ſixteen | where they naturally grow. The ſeeds are ex- 
| 
| 
| 
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lorum. It Tes naturally in both the Indies. 
aculeata, pinnis 1 
In the Flora 


mier calls it, Bonduc vulgare minus polyphyllum , 
Breynius, Criſta Pavonis, glycyrrhize folio; minor 
repens ſpinofiſſima, flore Iuteo ſpicato minimo, filiqud 


latiſimd echinald, ſemine rotundo cinereo Rum 
phius, Globuli majores, and Sloane, Lobui echi- | 


iis rotundioribus 3, and Rumphius, Frutex globu- | notus frufn caſo, faliis longioibus. 


lielis aculeis ge- 
eylanica it is termed, Gu 
landina aculeata, foliolis valibus acuminatts, Plu- 
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f A P. 
HAMANTHUS, The BLOOD FLOWER. 


HIS genus comprehends four ſpecies, viz. 
1. Smooth-leaved Blood Flower. 
2. Ciliated Blood Flower. 
3. Carivated Blood Flower. 8 
4. Waved-leaved' Blood Flower, or Guinea 
Orchis. : 
1. Smooth-leaved Blood Flower. The root is 
a very large, tunicated bulb, of a white 
colour within, and tends forth many thick, 
fleſhy fibres from the bale deep into the ground. 
The leaves are tongue-ſhaped, flat, Imooth, 
fleſhy, and ſpread theinſelves backward on the 
ground; they riſe from the root in the autumn, 
continue green all winter, and early in the ſum- 
mer wither and decay. When the leaves are ab- 
ſent, the flower-ltalks ariſe, are upright, thick, 
ſomewhat compreſſed, and of a pale-green co- 
lour, ulvally {potted with white and purple. 
The flowers are produced from the tops of the 
(talks; they are large, of a blood-red colour, 
and very beautiful; they ſhew, themleIves in the 
end of ſummer, or the early part of the autumn, 
before the leaves ariſe, but the ſecds do not ripen 
in England. I his ſpecies in ſome parts gocs by 
the name of the Bloody Lily, in others of the 
African Tulip. 1 
2. Ciliated Blood Flower. The root is a 
round bulb of ſeveral inches diameter, ſending 
down proportionably thick, fleſhy fibres from the 
baſe. The leaves are tongue-ſhaped, ciliated, 
ſpotted, and ſpread themſelves backward on the 
ground. The ſtalk is upright, thick, firm, and 
a foot and a halt high. The flowers come out 
from the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a red co- 
lour, appear about the ſame time with the former, 
but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

3. Carinated Blood Flower. The root is a 
large bulb, having many thick, fleſhy Ebres, di- 
verging from the baſe, and ſtriking deep into the 
a ide ground. The leaves are three or tour in num- 
1 ber, narrow, carinated, about a foot long, fall 
backward, but do not ſpread themſelves on the 
ground in the manner of the former forts, The 
{talk is upright, thick, and about a foot high. 
he flowers come out from the tops of the flalks, 
iſſuing from a coloured involucrum, iu the man 
ner of the firſt tort; but they are of a much 
paler-red colour, nor are they ſucceeded by 
tceds in England 

4. Waved-leaved Blood Flower, 


Species, 


Smoo h- 
lea ved, 


Ciliated, 


and Cari- 
nated 
Blood 
Flower 


or Guinea 
Waved- 


leaved Orebis. f l 
Flood fleſhy. The ſtalk is upright, thick, ſucculent, 
Flower, or about a foot high, of a pale-green colour, and 
ae wy elegantly {potted or clouded all over with white 
deictibed. 


The root is bulbous, large, thick, and 


| 
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It grows na- 


CRxIX. 


and purple. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, 
ſmooth, waved on their edges, and grow erect. 
The flowers .re collected at the top into umbels, 
having a large, green involucrum; they are of a 
bright red or ſcarlet colour, and make a noble 
appearance when in blow. 

All theſe forts are propagated by off-ſets from 
the roots ; but as they rarely encreaſe that way in 
England, the roots muſt be procured from the 
countries where they naturally grow ; whith may 
be ealily effected, as they may be taken up when 
the leaves decay, and preſerved like other bulbs, 
until the time for their ſhooting up afreſh, 

As ſoon as poſlible, however, after their ar- 
rival, let them be planted in pots, and, if it hap- 
pens to be ſummer, ſet in ſome warm, ſhady 
part of the garden, where they may remain until 
the autumn, when they muſt be plunged into the 
bark bed of the ſtove. If you have no conveni- 
ency of obtaining them before the autunin or 
winter, let them be planted and plunged directly 
into the bark bed; and in either caſe the leaves 
will ſoon appear. When they are in a growing 
ſtate, they .muſt be frequenily refreſhed with 
water, but muſt have it in very ſmall quantities 
ata time; but when their roots are inactive, lit- 
tle or no water muſt be afforded them. About 
the ſecond year, if the roots were ſtrong, you may 
expect them to flower; when they will diſplay 
great elegance and beauty. The foil in which 
they are planted ſhould be an undunged, 
but nevertheleſs freſh earth, ſuch as is taken from 
a fertile meadow, adding ro it a mixture of about 


Calture, 


one tuurth of drift or ſea ſand. When you per- 


ccive any of the roots to throw out off-ſets, theſe 
muſt be carefully taken off, and planted as the 
others; but theſe will be many years before they 
come to flower; neither is it worth while to be- 
ſtow the tr uble of nurſing them for fo long a 
ſeaſon, if there is the conveniency of procuring 
the bulbs from the Cape of Good Hope, where 
moſt of them naturally grow. 

They are alſq propagated by ſeeds, which mult 
be procured from the countries whicre they natu- 
rally grow. Theſe muſt be ſown in pots filled 
wich light, ſandy earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanner's bark. But the different ſtages 
the plant muſt undergo from the fecds until they 
come to maturity are ſo numerous, and the 
years to accompliſh it ſo many, that it is a more 
tedious method ef propagating them than the 
former, neither is the practice worth attempting. 

1. Smouth-leaved Biood Flower is titled, Titles. 
[lemanthas foitis li-guiferm.bus pianis levibus. 

Commeline 
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The plant 
deicribed, 


Culture, 


Commeline calls it, Hemantbus folds obtufis baf 
truncatis, and Ferrarius, Narciſſus Indicus puniceus. 
It grows naturally at the Cape of Good lope. _ 

2. Ciliated Blood Flower is titled, Hæmantbhus 
foliis linguiformibus ciliatis. Herman calls it, Li- 


lum Africanum ſphericum, floribus obſolet? punireis | 


minoribus ; and Breynius, Bulbus oblongus Athi- 
opicus, foliis guttatis & cilii inſtar pilofis. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. Carinated Blood Flower is titled, Heman- 
thus foliis linearibus carinatis, It grows naturally 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Waved-leaved Blood Flower, or Guinea 
Orcbis, is titled, Hemanthus foliis lanceolato-ovatis 
undulatis erefiis. Dillenius calls it, Hemanthbus 
colchici foliis, perianthio berbaces; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Orchis e Guinea; and Moriſon, Cc. Sa- 
tyrium e Guinea, It grows naturally in Guinea. 


. 2 ox lu 


— * . 
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| Moncgynia; and the characters are, 


I. Calyx: The involucrum is large, um- 

belluliferous, and compoſed of ſix erect, oblong, Syſtem, 
Rags The cha. 

2. CoroLta is one erect petal divided into fix racers 


permanent leaves. 


parts. The tube is very ſhort, and angular; 


3. STamina are ſixawl-ſha 
than the flower, and inſert 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the receptacle, a ſimple ſtyle the length of 
the ſtamina, and a ſimple ſtigma.” © © 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh berry, con- 
taining three cells. 


| 6, Semen. The ſeed is ſingle, and triangular. 


. 


CXX. 


HAEMATOXYLUM, LOGWOOD. 


HIS genus at preſent conſiſts only of one 
ſpecies, called. Logwood. 

The ſtem is crooked, irregular, . be 
twenty feet high, and ſends out many crooked, 
irregular branches from the ſides, which are 
armed with ſtrong thorns. The leaves are pin- 
nated, and conſiſt of about three or four pair of 
pinnæ, which are obtuſe, and indented at the top. 
The flowers come out in erect bunches from the 
wings of the leaves; they are of a yellowiſh co- 
jour, having purple cups; and are ſucceeded by 
ipear-ſhaped, obtuſe capſules, each containing 
two or three oblong, compreſſed ſeeds. 

They propagate themſclves very plentifully, in 
the countries where they naturally grow, by fall- 
en ſeeds, which come up like the Aſh in our 
Engliſh plantations ; but as the value of the 
wood, for dying of purple and the fineſt blacks, 
is very great, they are now propagated in amazing 
plenty in the Spaniſh Welt-Indies, from whence 


the wood is ſent to Europe, and becomes a con- 


ſiderable branch of trade. Trees raiſed in regu- 
lar plantations grow much faſter than ſuch as ariſe 
from caſual ſeeds; though, in either caſe, they 
grow very faſt; and good Logwood fit for tell- 
ing has often been found, when no older than 
ten years growth from ſeeds. But this is not al- 
ways the caſe; it is only when the plants hap- 
pen on a ſuitable ſpot, and are regularly raiſed 
in plantations, by previouſly well digging the 
ground, ſowing the leeds, thinning the plants at- 
terwards when they are too cloſe, and keeping 
them clean for three or four years; and ſuch 
plantations are rarely found to be in perfection 
tor ſelling under fourteen or fifreen years. In 
Jamaica, and many of the American iſlands, this 
tree is uſed for fences; for the branches being nu- 
merous, and armed with ſtrong thorns, it ſeems 
well adapted to make a ſtrong tence. Ir flouriſhes 
as well in Jamaica, and many of our iſlands, as 
it does in thoſe belonging to the Spaniards; which 
mould induce our planters to raiſe a ſufficient 
itock tor ſale, as it would not only be a lucrative 


article to themſelves, but in ſome meaſure put 
an end to the almoſt conſtant quarrels and diſ- 
putes about the right of cutting Logwood. 

It flouriſhes well in our ſtoves; and is raiſed 
here by ſowing the ſeeds in pots filled with light, 
freſh earth, and plunging them up to the rims in 
a hotbed of tanner's bark. When the plants are 
about three or four inches high, they muſt be 
potted ſeparately, be again plunged into the 
bark bed, and be A and kept ſhaded until 
they have taken root, After that they muſt have 
more air, and in the autumn muſt be taken into 
a good bark ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly 
remain, ſhifting them from time to time into 
larger pots, as often as they ſhall require it; keep- 
ing them warm, and affording them very little 
water in winter; and granting them frequent wa- 


terings, and plenty of free air, in hot weather, in 
ſummer. 


plenty as in the Bay of Campeachy. 


dria Monogynia ;, and the characters are, 

I. Cal vx is a perianthium divided into five 
oval, permanent parts. 

2. CoROLLA is five, oval, equal petals, ſome- 
what larger than the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped filaments a 
little longer than the corolla, having ſmall an- 
there. 

4. P1sTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval, oblong ger- 
men, a ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
and a thickiſh, emarginated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARP1UM is a ſpear- ſhaped, obtuſe cap- 
ſule, formed of two navicular valves, and con- 
taining one cell. 

6. S MINA. The ſeeds are few, oblong, and 
compreſſed. 


CH AP. 


| "Hemanthus is of the Claſs and Order Herandria C 


and the divided parts are erect, and narrow. 

filaments longer 
| in the tube of it, 
having oblong, incumbent antheræ. 


ho, 


This being the only ſpecies of which the genus Title, 
conſiſts, it is named ſimply, Hematoxylum, Claſs 
Sloane calls it, Lignum Campechianum, ſpecies and Order 


quedam. It grows naturally in moſt parts of the . 
Spaniſh Weſt. Indies, but no where in ſuch great $yſtem. 


The cha- 
Hematoxylum is of the Claſs and Order Decan- 1% 


$S TOVE 
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HERE is at preſent but one 
| genus, called, Hamellia. 


ie ſtalk is woody, ſends out numerous flen- 
der, inflexed branches from the ſides, and grows 
to be twelve or fourteen feet high. The leaves 
are oval, oblong. veined underneath, and grow 
on ſhort footitalks. The flowers are produced 
in looſe ſpreading ſpikes or bunches at the ends 
and ſides of the branches; they are of a ycllow 
colour, and, when fallen oh, are ſucceeded by 
oval, furrowed berries, full of ſeeds, which do 
not ripen in ngland. 

This is propagared by planting cuttings in the 
ſpring, in pots filled with light, rich earch, and 
plunging them into a hotbed of tanner*'s bark. 
The uſual care of watering and keeping them 
ſhaded muit be allowed them at firſt; and they 
muſt afterwards be hardened to bear a large 
ſhare of air, but muſt not be wholly expoſed. In 
the autumn they mult be taken into a temperate 
bark ſtove. where they will flower very well, but 
are rarely ſucceeded by feeds in England. 

They are alio propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be procured from abroad, and fown on a hotbed 
in the ſpring. When the plants are grown to 
about three or four inches high, they muſt be 


The plan? 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


ſpecies of this 


erect, acute parts. 


potted ſeparately, and managed like the cuttings. 
T hovug': this is the only ſpecies of this genus, Titles; 
it is ritle.', Hamellia racemis patentibus. Plumier 
calls it, Periclymenum arboreſcens, ramulis inflexis, 
Fe luteo. It grows naturally in moſt of the 
warmeſt parts of America. 
Hamellia is of the Clais and Order Pentandria Clas 
Monegynia; and the characters are, f ard Order 
1. CALYX is a ſmall permanent perianthium, inthe 
placed upon the germen, and divided into five Stem. 
he cha- 
2. CoxoLlta is one petal, The tube is pen- rafters, | 
tangular, and very lung. The limb is ſmall, and 
divided into five acute, equal parts. 
3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments, in- 
ſerted to the mid:ile © the corolla, having ob- 
long, linear anthetæ, the length of the corolla. 
4 PisT:LLUM conliſts of an oval, conical- 
pointed germen ſituated below the calyx, a fili- 
forme ſtyle the length of the corolla, and a lincar, 
obtule itigma. 
5. PeRICARPIUM is one oval, ſulcated, coro- 
nated berry, containing five cells. 
6. SEMINA. The 1-eds are numerous, ſmall, 
roundiſh, and compreſſed. 
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CXXII. 


HEDYSARUM, FRENCH HONEY -S UCK LE. 


the ſtove muſt be ſituated, 
1. Climbing Hedyſarum. 

Orange. Icaved Cock's Head. 

Three-leaved Cock's Head of Madraſs. 
Ruſhy Hedyſarum. 
. Umbellated Hedyſarum. 
Biarticulated podded Hedyſarum, 

Hiſpid Hedyſarum. 

Uncinated- podded Hedyſarum. | 

Climbing . Climbing Hedyſarum. The ſtalks of this 
Hedyia- plant are ſlender, woody, jointed, weak, twine 
delcribed. about any thing ten or twelve fcet high, and 
lekwed. for want of ſuch aſſiſtance lie on the ground. 
The leaves are ſimple, oval, acute, ſoft, and 
fiiky underneath. The flowers come out in 
ſmall cluſters from the joints; their colour is 
white; they appear in the ſummer; and are 
ſometimes ſuccceded by ripe ſeeds in our gardens, 
There is a variety with purple flowers, | 


F 
$pecies, _ 


NECES 


— 2. Orange-leaved Cock's Head. This plant 

Cock's hath a triangular, ligncous ſtalk, which ſends 

Head forth ſeveral three-Gded branches, that grow 

aicribed. to four cr five feet high. The leaves are ſimple, 
heart- Maped, oblong, ſmooth, grow on winged 
footſtalks, and much reſemble thoſe of the 
Orange Tree, The flowers come out from the 
ſides of th: branches, in the ſummer, and are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

e 3. Three-leaved Cock's Head of Madraſs. 

Cock, The ſtalks of this plant are ſhrubby, and grow to 

Head about two or three feet high. The leaves are 

of Ma- trifoliate, broad, and ſharp-pointed. The flowers 

mn Vor. II. 

eſeribed. 


126. 


come out in ſpikes from the wings of the leaves, 
cloſely guarded by roundiſh bracteæ; they ap- 
pear in Joly and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by 
imall pods, containing the feeds, which ſeldom 
ripen in + ngland. 

4. Ruſhy Hedyſarum. This plant hath a pe- Ruſhy, 
rennial root, which ſends forth feveral ſlender, 
herbaceous ſtalks, that grow to about two feet 
high. The leaves are trifoliate, each conſiſting 


of three ſpear-ſhaped folioles, which are of a 


light · green colour, and whiuſh underneath. The 
flowers come out in ſmall bunches trom the ſides 
of the ſtalk, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, rhom- 
boidal p ds, containing the ſeeds, | 

5. Umbellated Hedyſarum. The ſtem of this Umbellati 
plant is woody, branching, and grows to be ten ed, 
or twelve feet high. The leaves are trifoliate, mo- 
derately large, and of a light- green colour. The 
flowers are produced in umbels from the wings of 
the leaves, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, ſmooth 
pods, containing the ſeeds. 

6. Biarticulated Hedyſarum. The ſtalks of this Biarticu- 
plant are tough, ligncous, perennial. and grow lated, | 
to about two feet high. The leaves are trifoliate, 
pointed, and of a light-green colour, The 
flowers come out in {mall cluſters trum the ſides 
of the ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, ſmooth, 
biarticulated pods, containing the ſeeds. _ 

7. Hiſpid Hedy/arum, The ſtalks of this plant and Hiſ- 
are ligneous, tough, and divide into ſeveral ſlen pid Hedy- 
der, hiſpid branches near the top. Ie leave * 
are trifoliate, and clammy to the teach. he 


7L tiowers 
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flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmooth, entire, membrana- 
ceous pods, containing the ſeeds, 


Uncinat- 
ed-podded 
Hedyſa- 
rum de- 
ſcribed; 


many varieties of this ſpecies ;-ſome being low, 
trailing plants, others growing erect. The leaves 
are trifoliate, nervoſe, hairy, and ſome of the 
ſorts are finely ſcented, The flowers are chiefly 


. 


8 though there are others of different co- 


ours; they are produced in ſeſſile ſpikes from 


the ſides. of the ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by un- 
cinated-pointed pods, each containing one or two 
ſeeds. N | 
The ſeeds of all theſe forts, with good manage- 
ment, ripen in England, and by them plenty of 
plants may be raiſed, Sow the ſeeds in ſmall 
pots filled with freſh, light earth, in the ſpring, 
and then plunge them up to the rims in a hotbed 
of tanner's bark. When the plants are fit to re- 
move, let each be ſet in its own ſeparate pot, be 
plunged again up to the rims in the bak bed, 
and be watered and ſhaded until they have taken 
root. After that they mult have more air, and in 
hot weather be wateredevery other evening. Early 
in the autumn they muſt be removed into the 


Culture, 


ſtove, and have ſimilar treatment with other ten - 


der plants. All ſummer they muſt remain in the 
ſtove, and have plenty of air and water in hot 
weather. About July or Auguſt they for the 
moſt part Power, and the ſceds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 3 ROD: 

1. Climbing Hedyſarum is titled, Hedyſarum 
foliis fimplicibus ovatis ſubtus ſericeis, petiolis mu- 
ticis, Brown calls it, Ecaſtapbhyllum fruteſcens 
reclinatum, foliis ovatis acuminatis integris; and 
Plumier, Spartium ſcandens, citri foliis, floribus 
albis ad nodos confertim naſcentibus. It grows na- 
turally in the Weſt-!ndies. 

2. Orange-leaved Cock's Head is titled, Hedy- 
ſarum foliis ſimplicibus cordato-oblongis, petiolis ala- 
tis, ramis lriquetris. Burman calls it, On brycbis 
Zeylanica monophyllos, caule triangulo, petiolis ſo- 
liorum alatis; Petiver, Onodrychis Zeylanica, au- 


Titles. 


8. Uncinated-podded Hedy/arum. There are 


— - 
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rantii foliis; and Rumphius, Phaſeolus montanus. 15 
It is a native of Ceylon. 


3. Three: leaved Cock's Head of Madraſs is titled, 
Hedyſarum foliis ternatis: braBeis firobilorum orbi- 
culatis conjugatis. Burman calls it, Hedyſarum tri. 
foliatum fruleſcens, fre & fruftu inter duo foliola 
obſconditts; Ray, Onol rychis Maderaſp. triphylla, 
filiculis eleganter foliaceis, and Plukenet,  Ono- 
brychis Indica triphyllos, foliis amplis, mucronatis, f 
liguis parvis in ſbitam longam ex alis inter binn fo- 
hola circinata artte conniventia reconditis. It grows 
naturally in India. W e 

4. Ruſhy Hedyſarum is titled, Hedyſarum foliis 
ternatis lanceolatis, leguminibus uniarticulatis rhom- 
bets pedunculis lateralibus ſubumbellatis. It grows 
naturally in India, ES nile Tee | 

5. Umbellated Hedyſarum is titled, Hedyſaram. 
foliis ternatis, pedunculis umbelliferts, caule fruti- 
ccſo. Burman calls it, Hedyſarum triſeliatum ar- 
boreſcens, floribus ex alis foligrum, filiquis copio/.s 
glabris. It grows naturally in India. 

6. Biarticulated-podded Hedy/arum is titled, 


Hedyſarum foliis ternatis, caule ſaffruticeſo, legum:- 


nibus biarticulatis. Burman calls it, Hedy/arum 
triphyllum, filiquis gluiris peltatis geminis inarticu- 
latis; and Ray, Onobrychis Zeylanica triſolia mi- 
nor perennis. It grows naturally in India. 

7. Hitpid Hedyſarum is titled, Hedyſarum foliis 
ternatis, leguninil us membranaccis {4Vibus integris, 
caule ramiſque hiſpidis. It is a native of India. 

8. Uncinated-podded Hedyſgrum is titled, He- 


. dyſarum ſoliis teruatis ner vaſis nudis, ſpicis ſeſſilibns, 


leguminibus diſpermibus ebtcfis acuminc unci natis. 


Burman calls it, Trifolium procumbens & eylani cum 


hir ſutum loti acie; Brown Trifelium procuml ens, 
foliis ciliatis ner voſis, fiiculis monejprivaibus acumi- 
natis quingueſtriatis; allo, 1 rifolium ſubrreftun: ſub- 
birſutum, filiculis minorilus fiugulam hus; and 
Sloane, Arons non | ſpiric/a minor glabra procums- 
bens, flore lules; allo, Loto pentaphyllo filiquoſo fi- 
milts, anon.s o [pinoſa, ſolus ciſti inſtar gluiugſis 
& odoratis. it grows in Jamaica and Ceylon. 
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CXXIII. 


HELICT ERES, The SCREW- TREE. 


F this genus are, 
1. Malabrian, or Common Screw Tree. 

2. Carthagena Screw Tree. 

3. Chinele Screw Tree. 

4. American Screw Tree. 

1. Malabrian Screw Tree. The ſtem is woody, 
branching, and ten or fifteen feet high. The 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, pointed, ſerrated, 
and downy underneath; The flowers come out, 
two or three together, from the fides of the 
branches, on ſlender footſtalks; they are of a 
yellowiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by five 
hairy capſules, which are twiſted together in the 
manner ofa ſcrew; and this gained the plant the 
appellation of Screw Tree. 

There are many varieties of this tree, differing 
in the height of growth, ſize of the leaves, and 
colour of the flowers. In ſome ſorts the flowers 
are white, in others yellow, and ſometimes they 
are beautifully ſpotted with black. 

Carthage - 2. Carthagena Screw Tree grows to fourteen 
na Screw or fifteen feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
Tree, ſerrated, and a little downy underneath. The 


Species. 


Malabrian 
Screw 
Tree 
deſcribed. 


Varieties. 


flowers are produced on footſtalks from the ſides 
of the branches ; they are polyandrous, and of 
a yellowiſh-white colour, and ſucceeded by ob- 
long, ſtraight capſules, containing the ſeeds, 
which ſometiuies ripen in England. 


2, Chineſe Screw Tree grows to be ten or twelve Caeſe 
feet high. The leaves are ſpcar-ſhaped, narrow, Screw 

. . t Ä 2 7 
pointed, entire, dow ny undetrncath, and grow on Ties, 


ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are but ſparingly 


produced along the fides of the upper parts of 


the branches; they have ſlender tootſtaiks and 
downy cups; and are ſucceeded by ſtraight, 


oval, downy capſules containing the leeds, which 


ſometimes ripen in England. : 
4. American Screw Tree. The leaves of this 
ſpecies are compoſed of five lobes. 


* 


ing the ſeeds. 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which Conn 


muſt be ſown in the ſpring in pots filled with 
light, rich earth, and plunged into a hotbed of 
tanner's bark. When the plants are three 3 

gh, 


The flowers e ew 
are dodecandrous, and deſtitute of petals z and 1e | 
they are ſucceeded by divaricated pods, contain- 10h 
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high, they mult be potted ſeparately, be ſhaded, 
watcred, and allowed the uſual ticarment due 
to tender plants all ſummer, and in the autumn 
muit be taken into a good bark ſtove, where they 
muſt conftanily remain, In winter they will 
require very little water; but in ſummer, wa- 
tering in ſmall quantities at a time muſt by no 
means be neglected; eſpecially in hot weather. 


* 


A free current of air alſo mult be granted them 


in ſuch a ſeaſon. 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Hef res foliis cor- 
datis ſerratis, fructu compeſito contorto. In the 
Hortus Cliffortiants it is named ſimply, Helicteres 
and in the Hortus Malabricus, Iſora Murri. Plu- 
kenet calls it. Heli eres arbor Inaiæ Orientalis, fili- 
ud varicoſd & ſunicu't in modum rontortu plitatd; 
alſo, Helifleres arbor Indie Occidentolis, fredlu ma- 
jore , Ray, Frutex Incious, fructu e ſiyli apice egreſſo 
fextaplics. ſuniculs- in ſpiram cen eiue conflante ; 
and Sloane, }Abulitoraffinis arbor, uli be folto, cnjus 
fruttus oft li apox-atttus quattor f. quinque” /ili- 
euis birjutis, fums ad, inſtar in ſpiram tanvoluſis. 
Ic grows naturally ia Malabar and Jamara. 
2. The ſecond is titled; Heli Feres foltts corda- 
tis ſcrratis, floribus pelyundris, ſructu oviottgo recko. 
Ic is a native of Carthagena. 12 | 
3. The third ſpecies is titled, Hlelickeres foltrs 


Titles, 


; lanceolatis integerrimis, fſruflu ovato refo. It 


| 


© 4. The fobrth Tpecies is titled, Helickeres foliis 


L__AL____ RR 


N gular. 


Dee ehre eee 


equal petals, longet than tlie calyx, and affixed. 
| to the receptacle, having lopg, indented ungues, 


. 
: 


— 
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grows naturally in China. 


quingnelobis, foribus dodecandris apetalis filiquis di- 
daricalis. Ir, grows naturally in- Mexico. Fn 
Hel Here is of the Claſs and Order Gynandria Clog and 
Decandria; and the characters are, der in 
1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubular. f. ith * 
oval, oblique, coriaceoùs perlanthium, cut into $, dem. 
five unequal ſegments NOT Type cha- 
raciers, 


2. Cororta is compoſed of five oblong, 


- 
& — 
- _ 


be nectarium confitts of five” ſmall Tpear- 
ſhaped leaves, like petals, , ſurrounding "the 
ger men. R e . 
3. STAMINA are ten or mote very ſhort Hla- 
ments, with oblong, lateral anther . 
4. P15T1.LuM confifts of an oval germen ſitu- 


ated on a very long, recurved, fliforme recep- 


tacle, an awl-ſhaped' ſtyle longer than che ger - 


men, and a ſubquinquiſid ſtigma, 
. Pericarprumt is five capſules, which in 
ſome ſpecies are fpirally intorted, and contains 


| one cell. 
TY 


6. Sexina, The ſeeds are many, and an- 


— 
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HERE, is at preſent only one ſpecies of 

this genus, called Heliocarpus. | 
The plant The ſtem is woody, thick, lends out many 
deleribed. branches from the ſides, and grows to near twen- 
ty feet high. The leaves are heart-thaped, 
pointed, ſerrated, veined underneath, and grow 
alternately on long iootftalks. The flowers are 


produced in large cluiters from the ends of che 


branches; they are of a yellowith green colour, 
and are tucceeded by browniſh captules contain- 
ing the feeds, which frequently ripen in Eng- 

land. 
—— ſpring in pots filled with rich, but light earth, 
and p unging them into a hotbed of tanner's bark. 
In about five or fix weeks the plants will appear, 
when the greateſt judgment muſt be uſed to 
grant them tufficient air to prevent their draw- 
ing weak, but not ſo much as to deſtroy them, 
tor they are very tender on their firſt coming up. 
Slight ſprinklings of water muſt at proper in- 
tervals be allowed them; and when they are 
about three or four inches high, they muſt be 
planted feparately in pots filled with the like kind 
of rich earth as the ſeeds were ſown 1n. 
ſituation they mult be watered and kept ſhaded 
until they have taken root; and after that muſt 
have plenty of freſh air, eſpecially in warm 
weather, In the autumn they mult be taken 


This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 


In this - 


| 


| 
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into a very temperate ſtove, for a very ſmall ſhare, 
of artificial heat will be ſufficient for them; 


and in this ſtove they may remain for a winter 


or two: Aiter that, when they become woody, 
and ftrong plants, they will ſucceed very well in 
a dry ſtove, will lower, and perfect their ſeeds, 

Ihis being the only ſpecies of which the Tites; 
genus conſiſts, it is called ſimply, Heliocarpus. 
Houſtoua calls it, Moniia arboreſcens, mori ſo- 
lio, fructu racemeſo. It is a native of Vera Cruz. 

Heliocorpus is of the Claſs and Order Dodecan- Claſs 


aria Digynia; and the characters are, and Order 
1. CALYX is a coloured, perianthium, com- Tine 
mnzan 


poted of tour long, broadiſh, patent, deciduous $ 
Icaves. | The cha- 
2. Corolla, Four linear petals; much racters. 
ſhorter than the calyx, and narrower, compoſe 
the corolla. 10 
3. STAMINA are ſixteen aw]-ſhaped filaments 
nearly the length of the calyx, having linear, 
didymous, incumbent antheræ. 2211 
4. Pisrirruu conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and two erect ſtyles the length of the ſtamina, 
with acute, diſtant ſtigmas. | 
5. PERICARPIUM is a turbinated, oval, pe- 
dunculated, compreſſed capſule, having a radi- 
ated border, and containing two cells, 
6. SEMINA. The feeds are fingle, and nearly 


vitem. 


oval. 
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HERE are two ſpecies of this genus that 
require a ſtove to preſerve them in Eng- 

land, called, 

$pecier. 1. True Maritime Woolly Heliotrope of Ja- 

| maica. | 
2. Small Gromwel-leaved Heliotrope of Ja- 
maica. 

True Ma. 1. The True Maritime Woolly Heliotrope 

ritime rows to about ſix feet high. The ſtem is up- 

Woolly right, woody, and divides near the top into a 
few branches, which grow erect. The leaves 
are long, narrow, obtuſe, downy, and are plac- 
ed irregularly on the branches ; they adorn the 
plant cloſely on every fide, and as they drop off, 
the marks of them are left behind on the bark. 
The flowers are purple, reflexed, and have 
woolly cups divided into five parts ; they grow 
from the ſides of the ſtalks, and open pretty 
freely, but are never ſucceeded by good ſeeds in 

our gardens. 

and 2. Small Gromwel-leaved Heliotrope. This 

_ wel. 15 4 low, upright ſhrub, rather more than 

leaved A foot in height. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- 

Helio- ſhaped, hairy, acute pointed, hoary underneath, 


trope and fit cloſe to the branches, without any foot- 
deſcribed. ſtalks. The flowers come out from the ſides 
and ends of the ſtalks in lender, ſingle ſpikes 
they are a little recurved, are white, and of ſmall 
figure. 

Theſe plants are raiſed from ſeeds, which muſt 


— 


them will grow. On their arrival, a pr 
mixture of ſand, lime-rubbiſh, drift = 4 + 
ſand, and freſh, undunged earth, ſhould be in 
readineſs, and each fort ſhould bear an equal ſhare 
in the compolition. A ſufficient number of pots 
ſhould then be filled with this compoſt, and the 
ſeeds ſhould be fown therein, covering them 
down about half an inch deep : The pors ſhould 
be immediately plunged into a good hotbed of 
tanners bark, which will ſoon bring up the 
leeds. If there are many plants in a pot, they 
may be taken up when they are of ſize to re- 
move, and each. plant ſhould have its own pot: 
At their removal they ſhould have a good bark. 
bed, and be watered and ſhaded until they haye 
taken root. As occaſion requires, they muſt be 
ſhifted into larger pots, plunging them always 
in the bark-bed; and they muſt never be brought 

out of the ſtove, being too tender to live abroad 
with us. 

The firſt ſpecies is ti:!. d, Heliotropium follis li. 
nearibus obtuſis tomentaſis, pedunculis dichetoimis, 
Jpicarum floribus quaternis, caule fruteſcente. 
Sloane calls it, Heliotropium arboreum - masitimun 
tomentoſum, gnaphalii Americani foliis ; Pluke— 
net, Heliotropium, gnaphaloides littoreum fruticeſ. 
cens, Americanum, It grows naturally in the 
maritime parts of Jamaica and Barbadoes. 

The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Heliotroprium, fo- 
liis lincari-lanceolatis pilgſis, ſpicis ſolitariis ſeſſi- 
libus. Brown calls it, Heliotropium fruticoſum 
birſutum, foliis lanceolatis minoribus, ſpicis ſingu- 

laribus terminalibus; andSloane, Heliotropium minus, 


lithoſpermi foliis. It grows naturally in Jamaica, 
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HERNANDIA, The JACKinaBOX TREE. 


* be procured from the places where they naturally 
grow. The ſeeds, as ſoon as they are ripe, ſnould 
be preſerved in the ſandy mould of their own 
native country, and ſent over to England as ſoon 
as poſſible z for if they get dry, hardly any of 

G HRA P. 
1182 are two ſpecies of this genus, | 
called, - a Jack a 
; 1. Sonorous Hernandia, or Jack in a Box. 

i 2. Oriental Hernandia. 

1. Sonorous Hernandia, or Jack in a Box. The 

2 trunk is robuſt, upright, branching, and grows 

ernan- . 5 

dia, or to twenty or thirty feet high. The leaves are 

ack-in-a broad, peltated, ſmooth, and have ſtrong foot- 

ox ſtalks. The flowers are produced from the up- 

deſcribed. per parts of the branches; they are monoecious, 
and the femaies are ſucceeded by hard, glo- 
bular nuts, incloſed in the large inflated, perma- 
nent perianthium, which being open at the top, 
admits the air; ſo that when the wind is high, and 
the tree full of fruit, a noiſy ratthng and 
whiſtling is occaſioned, that may be heard to 
a conſiderable diſtance; and which probably gain- 
ed this tree the appellation of Jack in a Box © 
Tree. 

Oriental 2. Oriental Hernaudia. This is a robuſt, 

Hernan- branching tree, of a conſiderable height. The 

2 leaves are large, oval, and are not peltated in 


the manner of the former, but ariſe on foot- 
ſtalks immediately from cheir baſe. The flowers 


have the ſame proportion with the former, and 
are ſucceeded by the like kind of noiſy fruit; 
but the perianthiums are not fo large, and con- 
ſequently the tone is leſs powerful. 

Theſe are propagated from the nuts, which 
mult be procured from the countrics where they 
naturally grow. They ſhould be ſown in pots, 
filled with rich, light, garden mould, and be 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark. When 
the plants come up, they muſt be frequently 
ſprinkled with water; and when they are four 
inches high, muſt be planted ſeparately in pots, 

filled with the like kind of rich earth they have 
been raiſed in. In doing this, ſhake the mould 
out of the pots, and ſeparate the plants with the 
hands, preſerving as much mould about the 
roots as poſſible, Having planted them, 
plunge them again into the hotbed ; give them 
lome water to ſettle the mould to the roots; 
repeat this at intervals; and keep them ſhaded in 
the heat of the day at firſt, When they ſhew 
good ſigns of growth, they muſt have a large 
thare of air, eſpecially if the weather is hot; 
and in the autumn they muſt be taken into a 


good 


Titles, 


Cultute. 
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Titles. 


 oleoſa, foliis umbilicatis ; 


Claſs and 
Order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
raters, 


Species. 


The 
China 
Roſe 

de ſetibed. 


peltatis. 


ek the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 


good bark ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly re- 
main, ſhifting them from time to time into larger 
pots, as often as they ſhall require it ; keeping 


them warm in winter, and granting them much 
free air, and conſtant ſupplies of water; in hot 


weather in ſummer. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Hernandia foliis 
Plumier calls it, Hernandia amplo be- 
dere folio umbilicato; PTukenet; Nux veficaria 
Rumphius, Arbor re- 
; and Petiver, Balante. It grows naturally 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Hernandia foliis 
ovatis bafi petiolatis. Rumphius calls it, Arbor 
Ovigera. It grows naturally in Eaſt India. 

Hernandia is of the Claſs and Order Monoe- 
cia Triandria ; and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers. 


1. CaLyx. The partial involucrum is com- 
poſed of four oval, obtuſe, ſpreading leaves, and 
contains three flowers. 

There is no perianthium. 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of fix ſuboval, patent pe- 
tals, the three interior ones being narrower 
than the others. 


* 


þ 


The nectarium conſiſts of ſix taper, capitated 
glands. | 


3. STAMINA are three ſhort filaments, inſert- 


ed in the receptacle, having large, oblong, erect 


anther. | 
II. Female. 


1. CaLyx, The general involucrum is the ſame 
as in the males, 

The perianthium is of one leaf, bell-ſhaped, 
whole, permanent, and ſituated below the ger- 
men. | 

2. CoroLLA conſiſts. of eight petals placed 
on the germen; the four interior ones being nar- 
rower than the others. 

The nectarii are four oboval glands. 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle, and a large, oblique, ſubin- 
fundibuliforme ſtigma, _ 1 "of 

4. PERiCARPIUM. The perianthium is very 
large, inflated, roundiſh, and contains the drupe 
within. 

The drupe is juiceleſs, oval, eight-furrowed, 
and contains one cell. 

5. SEMEN, The ſeed is a globular, lightly 
depreſſed nur. | | 
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IBISCUS affords us wonderful variety 
to ornament the different parts of our gar- 
den. Thoſe ſpecies which more immediately 
require the protection of the Stove are, 
1. China Roſe. 
2. Oval-leaved China Roſe. 
3. Lime-leaved Indian Ketmia, 
4. Scarlet-flowering Mexican Mallow. 
5. Marſh Perennial Ketmia. | 
1. China Roſe. This name has been long 
uſed for this ſpecies, from the reſemblance 
the flowers have to that of the fineſt Roſe; and 
notwithſtanding the Roſe has long been termed 
the flos florum, it ſeems to be equalled if not 
out-vied by the ſpecies now before us. It is a 
native of the Eaſt, and is in the vegetable way 
the chief glory of Aſia. Their painters intro- 
duce it into moſt of their pieces; and their pot- 


ters imitate them, by cauſing the figure of it 


to embelliſh the beſt porcelain. Look upon 
the beſt China punch-bowls, nay, China ba- 
ſons and diſhes, and it is odds but you fee 
the China Roſe there repreſented: In many of 
them they are very well done, and approach to- 
lerably near to nature. In few of them they are 
ſo ill done, but that a pretty good idea of the 
plant may be had from them. - 
The China Roſe, then, will grow to a moderate 
tree: If it has been no way ſtunted in raiſing, 
you may expect it to grow to about fourteen 
feet in height. The main ſtalk is rather ſpongy 
and tender; but age hardens this: It naturally 
moe more ligneous, and acquires a ſtrength ro 
upport its ſpreading branches, which form them- 
ſelves into an head with a pleaſing regularity. 
The leaves that garniſh this ade plant are 


broad, and rough to the touch; they are of a 


lively green colour on their upper ſurface, but 
Vol. II. 
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pale below, and their edges are bluntly ſer- 
rated; they are of a cordated figure, and are 
deeply divided into five acute parts; their foot- 
ſtalks are moderately long, and they grow on the 
branches in the alternate way. But this ſhrub 
derives 1ts chief excellence from the flowers, 
which are very bak. and double; though there 
is a variety with ſingle flowers. They are pro- 


duced in plenty from the wings of the ſtalks; 


they will be in full blow in November; and 
their colour, when in perfection, is a deep pur- 
ple; though they are of various tinges, and the 
flower itſelf has three diſtinct appearances before 
it comes to maturity: For before it aſſumes a 
purple garb in its perfect ſtate, it is in its 
preceding ſtate, or when about half- blown, of 
a delicate red; and in the ſtate before that, 
or as it opens from the bud, it is of a milky 
white. The improvements of the Science have 
taught us bow greatly thoſe have erred who 
called this a Roſe ; for though it has a roſy look, 
yet, upon examining the ſtamina, we find it to 
belong to a different family. And let not the 
reader be ſurpriſed when we tell him, that this 
Roſe we have been hitherto treating of, which 
has been ſo long celebrated, and its due praiſes 
afforded 1t by all whoſe attention it has engaged, 
is no other than a Mallow. The flowers be- 
long to that tribe: In its ſingle ſtate, each is 
compoſed of five large, ſpreading petals ; the 
ſtamina are monadelphous; and the fruit is a 
blunt capſule of five cells. 

2. Oval-leaved China roſe. 


This is a native Oval- 


of the Eaſt-Indies, and the multiplicity of the !<avcd 
petals, their form and luſtre, occaſion. its being 45 4g 
called alſo the Roſe of China : but it-is entirely deſcribed. 


a diſtinct ſpecies, and of lower growth; but ne- 
vertheleſs of very little, if any inferior beauty 
7 M to 
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to the other. It will riſe to the height of about 


eight feet, and naturally divides into many | 


branches near the top. The leaves are of a pale 
green colour, ſmooth and ſoft to the touch; 
their figure is oval, and their edges are ſerrated , 
they are ſharp-pointed z they ornament the 
ſhrub in plenty, and are placed on long foot- 
ſtalks on the branches. The flowers are large 
and beautiful; they are naturally double, and 
the perals which compoſe them are curled or 
waved at the edges; they are of a ſtrong red co- 
lour, and of the ſize of our largeſt Double Roſes. 
Nothing more need be added to recommend 
this ſpecies to the attention of the curious. 

3. Lime-leaved Indian Ketmia will ariſe 
leaved In- with a woody ſtem to the height of about 
dian Ret- ten feet. It divides into ſeveral branches near 
mia deſ- 
cribed. the top, and the young ſhoots are very downy. 

The leaves are cordated, and their edges are 
entire; their upper ſurface is of a fine green, 
but their under is very hoary : They are full of 
large veins, are acutely-pointed, and grow 
alternately on the branches. The flowers are of 
a whitiſh-yellow colour; they are produced in 
ſpikes from the ſides of the branches; and 
are ſucceeded by pointed caplules containing the 
leeds. 

4. Scarlet-Nowering Mexican Mallow alſo 
Mexican Tiſes with a woody, branching ſtem to the 
Mallow height of about ten feet. The leaves are ſmooth, 
deſcribed. and angular; they are of a cordated figure, 

and their edges are crenated. The flow- 
ers are of a delightful ſcarlet colour, but ne- 
ver expand themſelves : They grow ſingly on 
ſhort tootſtalks from the wings of the ſtalks, 
and are ſucceeded by very beautiful, ſcarlet, viſ- 
cous berries, incloſing the capſules which con- 
tain the ſeeds. 


Lime- 


Scarlet- 
flowering 


Marſh 5. Marſh Perennial Xetmia. The roots of this 
— ſpecies are perennial; but the ſtalks die to the 


. round every year. They will grow to about a. 

CNY or high, nd are garniſhed with leaves of diffe- 

rent figures. The lower ones are angular, and of a 

cordated figure; the upper ones are haſtated, 

and have their edges indented. The flowers are 

purple, with very dark botroms ; they are ſmall, 

and grow from the wings of the leaves on long 

footſtalks. There is a variety of this ſpecies with 

ſmooth, heart-ſhaped leaves, that are indented 

at their edges, and are very hoary underneath, 

which produces large fair flowers of a light 

purple colour, with dark bottoms; and as it 

uſually retains this difference from ſeeds, it is 
much ſought after by the Curious, 

All theſe ſorts are beſt propagated by ſeeds, A 

good hotbed ſhould be provided by the beginning 
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of March. Let this be covered with good, light. . 
| garden mould, and ſow the —— ao 12 


rich 
thereon ; then fift ſome mort fine mould bk 
them to the depth of about three quarters of an 
inch. When the plants come vp; great care 
muſt be taken to prevent their drawing up too 
weak; and when they are of ſize to tranſ. 
plant, each ſhould be, taken up with a ball of 
earth, and ſer in a ſmall pot; which being done, 
the pots ſhould be ſet on a moderate hotbed 
and the cavities filled up to the rims of the 
the pots: They muſt have very gentle, but fre. 
eee waterings, and in hot weather muſt be 

aded from the ſun. All this time they muſt 
have as much free air as poſſiblez and when they 
have grown to a ſize to fill the pots; they muſt 
have larger. This may be effected without the 
plants being ſenſible of their removal. The 
roots my be turned out with all the earth to 
them, and ſet in ſeparate pots; and if theſe pots 
have the benefit of a freſh hotbed, it will be 
ſo much the better. In this ſituation it will 
be adviſeable to continue them all the ſeaſon, 
giving them all poſſible air in warm weather, 
and beſtowing on them frequent waterings, 
As the early colds advance, they muſt be re- 
moved into the ſtove; and when they are grown 
to a good ſize, they are tolerably hardy. They 
may be ſet abroad in ſummer, in warm, well- 
ſheltered places; and in winter will live very 
well in a good green-houſe : But, to have them 
in perfection, they muſt reſume their former 
place in the ftove. 


1. China Roſe is entitled, Hibiſcus foliis cor. Tides, 


dato-quinquangularibus obſolete ſerratis, caule ar- 
boreo. Moriſon calls it, Althea arborea, Roſa 
Sinenſis; others ſimply, Roſa Sinenſis. It grows 
naturally in India. | 

2. Oval-leaved China Roſe is entitled, 
Hibiſcus foliis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis glabris, 
caule arboreo. Breynius calls it, Alcea Javanica 
arboreſcens, flore pleno rubicundo. It grows na- 
turally in India. 

3. Lime-leaved India Ketmia is titled, Hibiſ- 
cus foliis cordatis integerrimis, caule arboreo, caly- 
cum exteriore truncato. Tournefort calls it, Ket- 
mia Indica, lilie folio. It grows in India. 

4. Scarlet-flowering Mexican Mallow is nam- 
ed, Hibiſcus foliis cordatis crenatis; angulis latera- 
libus extimis parvis, caule arboreo, Dillenius 
calls it, Malvaviſcus arboreſcens, flore miniato 
clauſo. It grows common in Mexico. 

5. Marſh Perennial Ketmia is titled, Hibiſcus 
foliis inferioribus cordatis angulatis, ſuperioribus 
ſubbaſtatis, floribus porta Wir rap 72255 cernuo. 
It grows naturally in moiſt land about Venice. 
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species. HIS genus conſiſts at preſent only of one | 
ſpecies, called Hippocratea. 
The plant The (talk is ſlender, twiſts about any conti- 


deſcribed. guous trees or ſhrubs, and grows to be twelve or 
33 feet high. The leaves are oval, cre- 
nated, and grow oppolite to each other on foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced in panicles 
from the tops of the ſtalks; they appear in the 


ſummer, and are not ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
England. 


This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds Cultere- 


on a hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are 
fit to remove, they me be planted ſeparately 
in pots filled with fine garden mould, and be 
then plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. 
Here they muſt be ſparingly watered, me 2 
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ſhaded until they have taken root; after that 
they muſt have more air, and, as they advance 
in height, and require ſtaking, they muſt be te- 
moved into the bark ſtove, v hete they muſt be 
trained up to a trellis, or proper ſtakes thruſt 
down for their ſupport. Over- watering is found 
very prejudicial to theſe plants; it muſt there: 
fore be given them ſparingly in ſummer, and very 
little muſt be allowed them in winter. 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to it, 


have a membranaceous ala. 


I. CaLyx is a perianthium divided into five The cha- 
ſmall, roundiſh, obtuſe, deciduous, coloured ett. 
Its. e 197, 201 2690. e ap 
* CoROLLA conſiſts of five oval petals ſub- 
bilocular ar, the top. wy 1 N oth 
3, STAMINA are three aw - haped. erect fila- 
ments the length of the corolla, having broad, 
tranſverſely ſulcated anth erg. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe 
ſtigma. | r, fwd tn . 
5. PrRicaxpiun conſiſts of three large, ob- 


cordated, compreſſed capſules, having cells form- 
ed by twq carinated, compreſſed valves. © 1 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are five, oblong, and 
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CXXIRX; 


HIPPOMANE, MACHINEEL: 


Titles, it is named ſimply, Hippocratea. Plumier calls 
it, Coa ſcandens, fruttu trigemino ſubrotundo; 
and L.oefling, Bejuca pendulus, floribus panicula- 
tis. It grows naturally in America. : 

Claſs and . Hippocratea is of the Claſs and Order Triax. 

Order in dria Monogynia; and the characters are, 

the Lin- 

bean 

Syſtem» 

n. 
1 genus conſiſts of three diſtinct ſpecies, 
called, 
; 1. Machineel Tree. 

. 2. Biglandulous Machineel. 

3. Holly-leaved Machinecl. I 
kuckt. 1. Machintel Free. The trunk is large, covered 
neel Tree with a ſmooth, brown bark, divides into many 
deſcribed. ſtrong branches near the t6p, and the tree grows 

to be near forty or fifty feet high. The leaves 
are oblong, oval, pointed, ſerrated, of a ſhining 
green colour, and grow on ſhort footſtalks, The 
flowers are monoecious, and the males are pro- 
duced in katkins at the ends of the branches. 
The females ſtand fingly, and are ſucceeded by 
large, globular fruit, as big as a ſmall Orange, 
and of a yellow colour when ripe. 

Neland 2. Biglandulous Machinecl. This equals the 

* u ſize of the preceding ſpecies, in the thickneſs of 
the trunk, and height of growth. The leaves are 
oval, oblong, ſerrated, ſmooth, of a ſhining green 
colour, and have two ſmall glands at their baſe. 
The male flowers are produced in long katkins 
from the ends of the branches; and the females 
are ſucceeded by the fruit, which 1s large, and 
full of a cauſtic, poiſonous juice. 

andHolly- 3. Holly-leaved Machincel. The ſtem is ro- 

leaved buſt, upright, divides into many branches near 


Machineel the top, and grows to about twenty feet high. 

deſcribed. The leaves ate nearly oval, firm, of a ſhining 
green colour, and deeply indented on the edges; 
each indenture terminating in a ſharp ſpine in 
the manner of the common Holly. The male 
flowers come out in long katkins from the ends 
of the branches; and the females, which ſtand 
alone, are ſucceeded by tricoccous capſules con- 
taining the ſeeds. 

Medicinal Theſe trees, but more eſpecially the firſt two 

properties, ſorts, abound with a milky, poilonous juice, of ſo 
cauſtic a nature, that it will immediately raiſe bliſ- 
ters on the ſkin, and even burn linen: The wood 
is extremely valuable, reſiſts the worms, takes a 
good poliſh, is ſought after for cabinets, and 
various curious purpoſes. It is ſaid that the 


Indians, in order to avoid danger from tne juice 
in felling the wood, before they fell them, firſt 
make a fire round the trunks; by which the 
juice is in a great meaſure extracted; and that 
even then they are forced to cover their faces 
when working at them; for the leaſt part falling 
on the ſkin, or ſpurting into the eyes, raiſes in- 


flammation in the one, and cauſes loſs of ſight, at 
leaſt for ſome conſiderable time, in the other. HY 

Theſe plants are raiſed from ſeeds, which muſt Cultures 
be procured from the countries where they na- | 
turally grow, They muſt be ſown in pots filled 
with light, ſandy earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanner's bark. When the plants are three 
or four inches high, they muſt be potted ſepa- 
rately, be watered and kept ſhaded until they 
have taken root. They muſt have little water 
when young; tor though the firſt ſort grows na- 
turally in watery places in the Caribbees, it is 
found very prejudicial to them in our ſtoves, 
as it is to moſt plants that abound with a mitky 
juice. In the autumn they muſt be taken into a 
good bark ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly 
remain, ſhifting them from time to time into 
larger pots, as often as they ſhall require it; keep- 
ing them warm in winter, and giving them much 
free air, and frequent watering, though in ſmall 
quantities at a time, in hot weather in ſummer. _ 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Hippomanie foliis Titles, 
ovatis ſerratis, Brown calls it, Hippomane arbo- | 
reum latteſcens, ramulis ternatis, petiolis glanduld 
notatis ; Plumier, Mancanilla pyri facie; Sloane, 
Juglandi affinis arbur julifera latteſcens venenata 
pyrifolia., Commeline, Malus Americana, lauro- 
ceraſi folio, venenata; and Ray, Arbor venenata 
Mancinello didta. It grows naturally in the Ca- 
ribbees. 9.4 | 

2. The third ſpecies is titled, Hippomane foliis 
ovato-oblongis baſi biglandulaſis. Brown calls it, 
Sapium arboreum, foliis ellipticis glabris, petiolis 
biglandulis, floribus ſpicatis , Jaquin, Sapium aucu- 
parium. Plumier, Mancanilla lauri foliis oblongis; 
and Plukenet, Tithymalus arbor Americana, mali 
medicæ foliis amplioribus tenuifſime crenatis, ſucco 
maxime venendſo. It grows naturally in the warm 
parts of America. 1 32 ; 

3. The third ſpecies is titled; Hippemane foliis 
ſubovatis dentato-ſpinoſis. Plumier calls it, Man- 
canilla aquifolii foliis; and Plukenet, Ilex, agri- 
folii folio, Americana. It grows naturally in moſt 
of the warm parts of America, 


Hippomane is of the Claſs and Order Monooria Claſi and 


Monadelphia ; and the characters are, Order ia 
I. Male flowers are collected into a terminal ws ws 


| 5 amentum. 5 De 
oa CALYX is a monophyllous, turbinated, The cha- 
ſmall, obtuſe perianthium, divided into two parts. rafters, 
2. Co- f 


li. kc 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


* 1 "I 


The plant 
a de ſcti bed . 


Culture, 


2. CoROLLA, There is none. 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of one filament the length 
of the calyx, with two antheræ divided into 
two parts. 

II. The Female Flowers ſtand ſingly. 

1. CaLyx is a ſmall, trifid, caduous perian- 
thium. + Ee, 

2. CorROLLa, There is none. 


* 1 


—  ——_ — 


3. PrsT1LLUM conſiſts of al 
without any ſtyle, but 
| three-parted ſtigma, 

4. PERICARPIUM is either a large, globular 
drupe, containing one cell, or elſe a tricoccous 
capſule, 
| nus. SEMEN. The ſeed is a ligneous, irregular 


a large oval germen, 
a bifid, acute, — 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Hugonia. | 
The ſtalk is woody, ſends out many prickly, 
greyiſh branches from the ſides, and grows to ten 
or twelve feet high. The leaves are oboval, and 
grow oppoſite to each other, The flowers come 
out in ſmall cluſters from the ends and fides of 
the branches; they are large, of a yellow colour, 
and each is ſucceeded by a globular drupe, con- 
taining one ſtriated nur. 


This plant is propagated by ſeeds, procured from 


abroad. They muſt be ſown in pots filled with 
good, light garden mould, in the ſpring, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark, When 
the plants are three or four inches high, they muſt 
be potted ſeparately, and be plunged again into a 
hotbed : They mult be ſhaded at firſt, and after. 


wards have plenty of freſh air, eſpecially in hot 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


— 


weather, and all along muſt be duly watered; 
in the autumn they muſt be taken into a tempe- 
rate bark - ſtove, and managed like other tender 
plants. | | 
Though there are at preſent no other ſpecies 


| CXXX, 
S 


of this genus, it nevertheleſs ſtands with the title 


| beſtowed on it in the Flora Zeylanica, namely, 

Hugonia ſpinis oppoſitis revolutis. In the Hortus Ma- 
labricus it is named, Modira Canni. Ray calls it, 
goceratos arbor Zeylanica, lauri frufiu, cortice 
coſtum olente; alſo, Myſtax frutex baccifer Mala- 
bricus, fruttu calyculato rotundo monopyreno. It 
grows naturally in India. 

Hugonia is of the Claſs and Order Monadelphia 
Decandria; and the characters are, 

I. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of five 
oval, concave, coriaceous, permanent leaves. 

2. CoROLLA conſiſts 
patent e 

3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped filaments 
ſhorter than the corolla, growing together from 
the baſe to the middle, in form of a little 
pitcher, having didymous antheræ. 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and five capillary ſtyles with capitated ſtigmas. 
-:2Þ PERICARPIUM is a globular drupe. 

6. SEMEN, The ſeed is a ſtriated nut. 
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U RA, The SAND-BOX TREE. 


* W. RE is at preſent only one ſpecies of 
this genus, called, The Sand-Box Tree, 
The trunk is upright, covered with a ſoft 
brown bark, divides into many branches near 
the top, and grows to be twenty feet high. 
The leaves are large, oblong, broad, heart- 
ſhaped: at the baſe, pointed, ſinuated on the 
edges, of a beautiful ftrong green colour on 
their upper ſide, and hang drooping on long, 
ſlender footſtalks ; and theſe, together with the 
branches, abound with a milky juice. The 
flowers are monoecious, and the males are collect- 
ed into oval katkins. Neither males nor females 
have any petals; but the females have a remark- 
ably long ſtyle, with a large, funnel-ſhaped ſtigma, 
divided at the brim into ten obtuſe ſegments ; 
and this has been by ſome injudiciouſly taken for 
a petal. The females are ſucceeded by a large, 
woody, globular, deprefſed fruit, elegantly 
wrought into twelve deep furrows, which ſepa- 
rate the cells, that burſt open with an elaſtic 
torce; and the exploſion is ſo violent, as frequent] 
to equal that of the diſcharge of a loaded piſtol, 


| The fruit of this tree being cut off near the in- 

ſertion of the ſtalk, and the ſeeds taken out, is 
uſed as a Sand-box in the Weſt Indies; which 
gained the tree in thoſe parts the appellation of 
the Sand-Box Tree, 

This ſpecies is propagated by the ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the countries where 
they naturally grow, They ſhould be ſown in the 
ſpring in pots filled with light, freſh, rich earth, 
and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. If 
the ſeeds are'good, they will readily come up, 


company them until they are three or four inches 
high: Then the mould ſhould be ſhaken out 
of the pots, the plants ſeparated, and carefully 
planted ſingly in pots filled with the like kind 
of freſh, rich earth. They muſt be plunged 
again into a bark-bed, and watered and ſhaded 
until they have taken root, at which time the 
mats mult be taken off; and they mult have more 
air, according to the heat of the ſeaſon. In 
September they muſt be taken into a good bark 
"ſtove, where they muſt. conſtantly remain. 4 
| thele 


of five large, roundiſh, 


— 


Titles, 


Claſs and 
Order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
Syſtem, 
The cha- 
raters, 


Culture. 


when all care due to tender ſeedlings muſt ac- 
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thoſe plants abound with a milky juice, they 
muſt cautiouſly watered, eſpecially while 
young. In winter alſo they muſt have little 
water; but in ſummer, when they are grown to- 
lerably 29 plants, the watering muſt be very 
frequent, and in a moderate quantity at a time, 
eſpecially if the weather is hot. 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to it, 
it is named ſimply, Hara. Commeline calls it, 


Titles Hura Americana, abutili Indici folio, Brown, Hy- 
pomane arbereum ramulis ternatis, foliis cordatis 
crenatis; John Bauhine, Burauexpluribus nucibus ar- 
toris Huræ; and Hernandez, Arbor crepitans. It 
grows naturally in Mexico, Guayava, and Jamaica, 

Claſs Hura is of the Claſs and Order Monbecia 

7 der Aenadelpbia; and the characters are, 

3 I. Male Flowers. 

The cha- 1. Caryx. The amentum is oval, obtuſe, 

iaclen. and covered with the florets, fitting cloſe, and 
patent. | 

The perianthium is compoſed of two ſuboval, 
ſeſſile, membranaccous leaves, embracing each 
other at the baſe, the lower one being the 
longeſt. 

HX F. 
H * D R 
HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 

Species, called Hyarolea. 

The ſtalks are herbaceous, prickly, ſend 
out branches alternately from the ſides, and 
grow to a foot and half high. T he leaves are 
ipcar-ſhaped, clammy to the touch, ſomewhat 
waved on their edges, and fit cloſe ro the ſtalk. 
The flowers come out, a few together, from the 
ends of the brauckcs on ſhort footſtalks, and 
are ſucceeded by oval capſules, containing the 
ſeeds. 

Culture. 


This is propagated by parting of the roots, 
which may be done at any time of the year; 
though the beſt ſeaſon is the ſpring ; and the roots 
being ſet ſeparately in pots, ſhould have the be- 
nefit of a hotbed of tanner's bark to bring them 
forward. This ſpecies grows naturally in moiſt 
and watery places in the warm parts of America ; 
ſo that unleſs they have conſtant ſupplics of that 
element, they will not thrive in theie parts. The 
Gardener, therefore, is directed to water the 
plants in the hotbed once a day; and when 
they are hardened to bear the air, and the wea- 
ther is hot in the ſummer, twice a day. In the 
autumn they muſt be taken into a bark ſtove, 
and in winter they will do with watering every 
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pres, 


| 


2. CoRoLLa. There is none. g 
3. STAMINA. There is one cylindrical fila- 


ment, a little longer than the calyx, and peltated 


at the top. The antheræ are arranged in a double 
order ; they are of an oval figure, and about 


twenty in each ſeries, fir cloſe, and open on the 
outſide. 


II. Female Flowers. 


i. Cat vx is a monophyllous, cylindrical, ſul- 
cated, truncated, undivided periantaium, ſtraight- 
ly ſurrounding the germen. 

2. CorxoOLLA. There is none. | 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
within the calyx, a lorig cylindrical ſtyle, and a 
large, infundibuliforme, plane, convex, coloured 
ſtigma, cut into ten equal, obtuſe ſegments, 

4. PericarPiuM is ligneous, globular, de- 
prefied ; has twelve regular furrows, contains 
twelve cells, and burſts at the top with violent 
elaſtic force. 

5. Semen. The feed is ſingle in each cell, 
com preſſed, nearly globular, and large. 
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other day; but in ſummer, they muſt have 
plenty of freſh air, and a good watering every 
day, or oftener, as the weather directs. 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to 
this genus, it is termed ſimply, Fydrelea, Lœ- 
fling calls it, Planta lacuſtris ſ. paluſtris ſpinoſa. Titles. 
It grows naturally in America, 

Hydrolea is of the Claſs and Order Pentan- Clas and 
dria Digynia z, and the characters are, Older in 

1. CAL xx is a perianthium, compoſed of five the Lin · 
awl-ſhaped, erect leaves. 85 gen 

2. CorOLLA is one rotated, bell-ſhaped petal. The che. 
The tube is ſhorter than the calyx. The limb ratters, 
is ſpreading, and divided into five oval, incum- 
bent ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments, 
cordated at the baſe, having oblong, curved, 
incumbent antheræ. 

4. PrisTILLuM conſiſts of an oval germen, 
and two filiforme patent ſtyles, with truncated 
ſtigmas. | | 

5. PerICarPIUM is an oval capſule, formed 
of two valves, and containing two cells. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, very fmall, 


and imbricated ; the receptacle is oval, and 
large. 


CHAP. 
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The plant 
deſcribed. 


Calture, 


Theplant 
deſeribed. 


Culture. 
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The LOC UST TRE E, 


HY MEN A 4, 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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COURBARI TL 


T HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, The Locuſt Tree, or Courbaril. 

The trunk is large, of a ruſſet colour, divides 
into many branches, which ſpread themſelves every 
way, and the tree grows to be forty or fifty 
feet high. 
footſtalk, and join at their baſe z they are round- 
ed on their outſide, ſtraight within, pointed, 
ſmooth, of a firm ſubſtance, and ſtand alter- 
nately; The flowers are produced in looſe 
ſpikes from the ends of the branches; ' they are 
of a beautiful yellow colour ſtriped with purple, 
and are followed by large, fleſhy, ligneous, pur- 
pliſh-coloured pods, containing the ſeeds, 

That fine, tranſparent, amber-coloured refin 
called Gum Anime is collected from this tree. 
It is ſeldom uſed in medicine here, but is in great 
requeſt among the Indians in fumigarions. The 
wood of this tree is excellent timber, and the 
gum or reſin affords a fine varniſh. | 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
ſingly in pots filled with light, rich earth, and 
plunging them into a hotbed of tanner's bark, 

f the ſeeds are good, they will readily come up; 
and before the roots have well filled the pots, 
they ſhould be ſhifted into larger ones, obſerving 
carefully to turn the mould out of the pots, bur 
not to looſen it from the roots; then place them 
in a larger pot, half filled with mould, and fill- 
ing up the ſides with the mould, gently preſſing it 
down: This precaution is the more neceſſary, be- 
cauſe theſe trees bear tranſplanting very ill, if the 
mould is taken from the roots. They muſt be 
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The leaves grow two together on a2 


| 


again plunged into the bark bed; and when the 
roots have almoſt filled the pots, they muſt be 
freſh potted, as before; and this muſt be regular. 
ly repeated, otherwiſe they will make but ſmall 
progreſs,'and become ſtunted in their growth. In 
the autumn they muſt be taken into a good bark 
ſtove, keeping them very warm, and giving them 
little water in winter, and affording them treat- 
ment ſimilar to other tender plants. 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to this Tiues. 
genus, it is named ſimply, Hymenea. Piſo calls 
it, Itaiba; Plumier, Courbaril bifolia, fruftu py- 
ramidato; Plukenet, Ceratia diphyllos Anteguana, 
ricini majoris fruftu nigro, filiqus grandi incluſo; 


and Caſpar Bauhine, Arber filiquoſa ex qud Gummi 
Ellemi. It is common in molt parts o& the Weſt 
Indies, 


Hymenea is of the Claſs and Order Dec an- Ca ang 
dria Monogynia ;, and the characters are, Order 

1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, unequal perian- in be 
thium, indented in five parts at the top. Tinten 


2 Syſtem, 
2. COROLLA is papilionaceous, The cha- 
The vexillum is large, and reflexed. radters, 


The alæ are ſpear-ſhaped, and ſmall. 

The carina is awl-ſhaped, longer than the alæ, 
and points upwards. 

3. STAMINA. There are ten filaments. 

4. PisTILLUM. The germen is oblong. 

5. PerICARPIUM is a large, oval, oblong, ob- 
tuſe pod, containing one cell. 

6. SeuixA. The ſeeds are many, oval, and 
ſurrounded with fibres, and a farinaceous matter, 
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12 is one ſpecies of this genus for the 
ſtove, called, Trailing Hypoxis. 
The radical leaves are 50 „ Darrow, plane, 
and graſſy. The ſtalks are flender, about fix 
inches long, and unleſs ſupported lie on the 
round, he flowers come out in ſmall heads 
ny the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a yellow 
colour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt and September. | 
This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on 
a hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are fir 
to remove, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate por, 
and plunged into a ſecond hotbed, where they 
ſhould be watered and ſhaded at firſt, but as the 
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weather encreaſes they ſhould have plenty of air. 
The uſual care neceſſary for tender plants in their 
infant ſtate muſt attend them until the autumn, 
when they muſt be removed into the bark ſtove, 
and have ſimilar treatment with other tender 
plants of the like nature. | a 
This ſpecies is titled, Hypoxis piloſa, capſulis Tie, 

clavatis. Brown calls it, Ornithogalum, felis 
graminets, floribus geminatis, pedunculis long iſſimis 
alaribus; and Plumier, Crocus folizs & radice ſcorxo- 
neræ. In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, An- 
thericum ſeſſile, foliis linearibus planis, caule decum- 
bente, It grows naturally in Jamaica, and moſt 
of the Weſt Indian Iſlands. 
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JATROPH A, OASSADA, or CASSAVA 


4 genus conſiſts of the following ſpecies, | 


Viz. | 

1. Eſculent Jatropha, or the Caſſada Plant. 

2, Stinking Jatropha. | | 

3. Herbaceous Jatropha. 

4. Multifid Jatropha. 

5. Heart-leaved Jatropba. 

6, Oval Jatropha. 5 

7. Goſſypium-leaved Jatropha. 

1. Eſculent Jatropha, or the Caſſada Plant. 
The root is thick, and fleſhy. The ſtalk is 
woody, upright, firm, full of pith, and grows 
to be (ix or eight feet high. The leaves are pal- 
mated, and compoled of ſeven ſpear ſhaped, 

ointed, entire, ſmooth lobes, which join at their 

aſe, and grow alternately on long footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced in umbels from the 
tops of the ſtalks; they are monoeciqus, ſmall, 
and of a white or yellow colour; and the females 
are ſucceeded: by roundith, three furrowed cap- 
ſules containing the ſeeds. This ſpecies 1s rather 
of a poiſonous quality ; but when the juice, in 
which the potion conſiſts, - is dried out of the 
roots, they are then ground into flour, and 


made into bread, which is ſaid to be a very nou- 


riſhing, and hearty food: For theſe purpoſes, 


therefore, it is cultivated in conſiderable quan- 


tities in many parts of America. 

2. Stinging Jatropha. The root is thick, and 
fleſhy. The {talk is upright, ligneous, full of 
pitch, divides into ſeveral prickly branches, and 
grows to be five or fix feet high. The leaves 
are palmated, large, conſiſt of five lobes, which 
are ſinuated or cut on their ſides, armed with 
ſtinging ſpines, and grow on long, ſtinging, 
prickly footſtalks. The flowers are produced in 
umbels from the ends of the branches; they 
have long naked footſtalks; and the ſeeds fre- 
quently ripen in England, and are of a ſhowy 


White colour, 


Herbace- 
ous, 


Multifd, 


3. Herbaceous Fatropha. The root is thick, 
and fleſhy. The ſtalk is upright, taper, her- 
baceous, branching, two feet high, and armed 
on every ſide with ſtinging ſpines. The leaves 
alſo have this ſtinging property, and are com- 
poſed of three or five lobes, which are jagged 


on their edges, join at their baſe, and ſpread 


themſelves like the fingers of the hand. The 
flowers are produced in umbels from the ends 
of the branches: they are of a white colour, and 
their cups are armed with the like kind of ſting- 
ing ſpines as the leaves. The females are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh three-furrowed capfules, con- 
taining the ſeeds, 
England. 

4. Multifid Jarropba. The ſtalk is ligneous, 
ſoft, thick, full of pith, of a greyiſh colour, di- 
vides into ſeveral branches, and 
eight or ten feet high. The leaves are large, 

a ſhining green colour on their upper fide, 
ſmooth, divided into many parts, which are ele- 
gantly cut or jagged on their edges, and grow 
on ſtrong footſtalks. The flowers are produced 
in umbels from the ends of the branches; they 
have long footſtalks, and are of a bright ſcarlet 
colour; and theſe, together with their large and 
elegant leaves, conſtitute a plant of exquiſite 
beauty, The ſeeds 
purge, 


which frequently ripen in 


ows to be 


of this ſpecies are a ſtrong - 


— 


* 


Btown calls it, Jatropha foliis palmatis pentadac- 


5. Heart-leaved Jatropba. The ſtem is woody, 1x.,;;: 
ſtrong, upright, branching, and twelve or four- leavedz 
teen feet high, The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
angular, and acute- pointed. The flowers are 
8 in umbels from the ends of the 

ranches; they are of a greeniſh colour, and of 
inferior beauty to any x | the preceding, lorts z 
and the females are ſucceeded by pendulent 
capſules containing the ſeeds, which are of a 
black colour when ripe. The ſeeds of this 
ſpecies alſo are ſtrongly purgative. | 

6. Oval-leaved Fatropha. The ſtem is woody, 
full of pith, branching, and eight or ten feet high. 
The leaves are large, oval, undivided, and flight- 
ly indented on their edges. The flowers are 
produced in umbels from the top of the ſtalk, 
and are of a white colour. The ſceds, when ripe, 
are black. | 7 e; 

7. Goſſypium leaved Jatropha. The ſtalk is lig- ang 
neous, branching, four or five feet high, of a purpliſh Goſſipi- 
colour, and has branches with briſtly hairs grow- um leaved 
ing in cluſters, at the joints. The leaves are I4ttopha 
divided into five oval, entire, acute parts, and e 
grow on long footſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in umbels from the ends of the branches; 


Oval- 
leaved, 


they have long, ſlender, naked footſtalks, and 


are of a dark purple colour. 

Theſe ſpecies will grow by cuttings, eſpeciall 
the firſt — which is the only way oraGiſcd in — 288 
Welt Indies in railing it for food; but as many of 
them are ſoft, pithy, and abound with a milky juice, 
they are apt to rot here, eſpecially if they have 
too much water; neither are the plants fo beau. 
tiful as thoſe, raiſed from ſeeds, And as the 
ſeeds readily, come up, and frequently ripen in 
England, and when that does not happen may 
be ealily procured by our traders from America, 
it is the beſt method I would recommend for 
raiſing theſe plants. Having thus far obtained 
good feeds, let them be ſown in pots filled with 


| freſh, light earth, and be plunged into a hotbed 


of tanner's bark. When the plants are three or 
four inches high, let them be ported ſeparately, 
be again plunged into the bark bed, = ſlightly 
watered, and kept ſhaded until they have taken 
root. In the autumn they mult be taken into a 
good bark ſtove ; keeping them warm in winter, 
giving them little water at that ſeaſon, and ma- 
naging them at all times in a manner ſuitable 
to tender plants. | | 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Fatropha foliis 
palmatis: lobis lanceolatis integerrimis Levibus. Titles. 
tylis, radice conico-oblongo cernue ſublafed ;, Sloane, 
Ricinus minor, viticis obtuſo folio, caule verruceſo, 
fore pentapetalo allido, ex cujus rasice tuberosd 
ſucco venenato turgidd, Americani panem conficiunt ; 
Cafpar Bauhine, Manibot inodorum, ſ. Yucca foliis 
camabinis , alſo, Arbor ſucco venenato, radice e/- 
culentd; and John Bauhine, Mani bot Theveti, 

Yucca & Caſſavi. It grows naturally in Ame- 
r. ca. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Jatrepba follis 
palmatis dentatis aculedtis. Commeline calls it, 
Ricinus til hymalsides Americanus lacteſcens & urens, 
fleribus albis , and Plukenet, Ricinus lafteſcens, 
fict folits : ſpinulis mordaceis armatis It is a na- 


tive of the Bralils. 
| 3. The 
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3. The chird ſpecies. is ijtled, Zarrophs, act- | flore pentapetels purpures; Commeline, Ricinus 
leata, ſaliis trilobis, caule herbaceo. Houſtoun | Americanus, perennis, floribus purpureis, Raphiſagrie 
calls it, Juſteuia herbacee pino/iſſia | urens, foliis | foliis ,, Plukenet, Ricinus Indicus pilaſus trifidus 
digitatis & laciniatis. It is a native of Vera /. quinqueftdui,, feſculis atro purpureis; and Caf. 
Coat. nam bi: alle nin par Bauhine, Kictnus Americanus, folio ſtaphiſa. 
4. The fourth ſpecies. is titled, ' Jatropha foliis 14 It grows naturally in moſt of the Weſt 
multipartitis Levibus, ftipulis ſetaceis multifidis. ndia Iſlands, 71 
Brown calls it, Jatropha aſſurgens, foliis digita- Zatropha is of the Claſs, and Order Monoecia 
tis: laciniis angujtis pinnatifidis  Breynius, Rici- | Monadelphia , and the characters are, | oy md 
; noides Americanus, tenuiter diviſo folio , Caſpar . I. Male Flowers. the hin 
Bauhine, Avellana purgatrix; and Dillenius, 1. CAL yx. The perianthium is very ſmall, nan 
Manibot folio tenuiter diviſo, It grows naturally 2. CoROLLA is one hypocrateriforme petal, item. | 
in moſt parts of the Weſt Indies. : The tube is very ſhort. ay, 55" 
5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Jatropha foliis The limb is divided into five roundiſh, patent, rafter, 
cordatis angulatis. Brown calls it, Jatropbha aſ- | concave parts. Ns" RAGS 
-furgens, ficds folio, fore herbaceo ; Caſpar Bauhine, 3. ' STAMINA. There are ten awl-ſhaped, ere} 
Ricinus Americanss major, ſemine nipro; and | filaments, ſhorter than the corolla, and joined to- 
Sloane, Ricinus ficus folio, flore pentapetalo viridi, | gether, five of them alternately ſhorter than the 
fruttu lævi pendulo. It grows naturally in all the | others; and they have roundiſh, verſatile antheræ. 
Weſt Thdian Iands. 1 II. Female flowers in the ſame umbel with the 
6. The fixth ſpecies is titled, Jatropha foliis males. 
ovatis integerrimis ſubdentatis. Herman calls it, 1. CAL yx. There is none. 
Nux Moluccana, folio injtar ricini, ſemine nigro. 2, Cokol LA conliſts of five roſe-like petals. 
It grows naturally in Ceylon and the Molucca 3. PrsT1LLUM conſiſts of a roundiſn, triſulcat- 
Iſlands. | 0 \ ed germen, and three. dichotomous ſtyles, with 
7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Jatropba foltis | ſimple ſtigmas. | 
quinquepartitis : lobis ovatis integris: ſetis glan- 4. PeRicaRPIUM is a roundiſh, tricoccous 
dulsfis ramo/is, Brown calls it, Jatropha bumilior | capſule, containing three cells. 
ſetis rameſis, foliis trilabis ſ. quinquelobis denticu- 5. SEMINA, The ſeeds are ſingle in each cell, 
latis; Sloane, Ricinus minor, ſtaphiſagrie folio, | and roundiſh. 9 9 446 
. CXXXVI. 
JLLECEBRUM, MOUNTAIN KNOT GRASS. 
HE more tender ſpecies of this genus | and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
are, | our gardens. | | | 
Species. 1. Vermicular Gomphrena, or Globe Ama- 4. Polygonoide Gomphrena, or Globe Ama- ,,, 
ranth. | | | ranth. The ſtalks of this plant are extremely Polygo- 
2. Ficoidea Gonpbrena, or Globe Amaranth. rough and hairy, divide by pairs, lie on the moide 
3. Seſſile Gomphrena, or Globe Amaranth. ground, and ſtrike root at the joints. The _ 
4. Polygonoide Gompbrena, or Globe Ama- | leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, and grow F ſcribed, 
ranth. ; | on footitalks at the joints. The flowers 
Vermicu- 1. Vermicular Gomphrena, or Globe Ama- | come out in ſmall, round, naked heads from 
, ranth. The ſtalks of this ſpecies are ſmooth, | the joints; their colour is white; they appear in 
lie on the ground, and ſtrike root at the joints, | July and Auguſt; and the feeds ripen in the 
The leaves are flcſhy, ſucculent, tapfer, narrow, | autumn. | | 
and of a lucid green colour. T:e flowers are Theſe ſorts propagate themſelves very faſt by (jure, 
produced on footſtalks, from the ends and ſides | their trailing ſtalks, which ſtrike root at the 
of the ſtalks, in ſmall, oblong, ſmooth heads; | joints. In order, therefore, to encreaſe them, 
they are of a filvery white colour, and re- | let ſeveral pots, filled with light, treſh mould, 
tain their beauty for many years after being | be ſer contiguous to the pots in which the re- 
| gathered. ſpective plants are growing. The branches will 
Ficoi- 2. Ficoidea Compbrena, or Globe Amaranth. | ſoon overſpread the pots, and ſtrike root into the 
dea, The {talks of this plant allo are creeping, mould; which when effected, they ſhould be 
ſmooth, and ſtrike root at the joints. The | ſeparated from the old plants; and the raiſed 
leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and grow op- | plants may be removed to any other ſtove, or 
polite to each other on footſtalks. I he flow- | ſuch part of the ſtove it is intended to occupy. 
ers are produced from the ſides of the ſtalks in They are alto raiſed from ſeeds in the manner 
ſmall, roundith, ſilvery heads, fitting cloſe, hay- | as has been directed for the different ſpecies of 
ing no footſtalks; they appear in July and Au- Gemphrena;z to which, if the reader has got 
ouſt, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. good ſeeds, he is referred for the practice; and 
Sefſile, 3. Seſſile Gomphrena, or Globe Amaranth. | their ſtation ſhould be in a temperate ſtove. 


The ſtalks of this plant lie alſo on the ground, are 
ſmooth, and ſtrike root at the joints. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſoft, and grow oppoſite 
to each other 'on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 
come out in ſmall, oblong heads from the 
wings of the leaves. They are ſmooth, of a 
ſilvery white colour, and fit cloſe, having no 
footſtalks; they appear in July and Auguſt, 


| 


1. Vermicular Gompbrena, or Globe Ama- Titles. 
ranth, is titled, [ilecehrum caulibus repentibus 
glabris, foliis ſubleretibus carnoſis, capitulis ob- 
longis glabris terminalibus, In the former edition 
of the Species Plantarum it is termed, Gompbrena 
faliis carnofis obtuſis capitulis oblongis terminatibus. 
Vaillant calls it, Caraxeron humile, cepeæ foliis, 

capitulis 
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boy capitulis albis ; Brown, Gomphrena repens rufe- | _ Seſfile Gompbrens, & Che Anni. 
ſeens, , folits linearibus craſſinſculis, Herman, | titled, Mectbrum caulibus repentibus glabris, foliis © 
Amarantboides humile Curaſſavicum, cepee ſolif? | lanceolatis ſubſeſſilibus, ' capitulis oblongis plabris. 
Intidis, capitulis allis; Breynius, Amarantho a. In the former edition of the Species . it 
Inis aizoides, F amar ant hoides minor Americana pro- is termed, Gompbrena ſeffilis. Plukenet calls it; 
cumbens, ſedi teretifolii foliis tt fücie, flore oblonigo | Ambranthoides bumile Madera ſpatanum, capitulis 
nive0 ; con gy Trifolii ſpicd critbmum marinum | candicantibus, folio molli ; and Burman, Amaran- 
non ſpinoſum 1 It grows naturally iti but bumilis, folifs oppoſitis, floſculit ex alis plome- 
moſt of the Welt Indian iſlands, |  ratis. It grows naturally in the Eaſt Indies. 
2. Ficoides Gomobrena, or Globe Amaranth, 4. Polygonoide Gompbrena. or Globe Amaranth, 
is titled, Necebrum caulibus repentibus glabris, fb- | is titled, Tlectbrum raulibus repentibus birtis, foliis 
, tits lato- lanceolatis petiolatis, capitulis orbiculatis | tatb-lanceolatis pttivlatis, capitulis orbiculati] nudis. 
pubeſcentibus. In the Syſtema Naturæ it is termed, | In the former edition of the Species Plantarum it 
Gompbrena ficoidea. Plumier calls it, Gompbrend | is termed, *Gomphrena polyponoites. Brown calls 
marina repens, polygoni follo, capitulis argenteis; it, Herntaria hirſuta'reptns ad nodos alternos flo- 
and Van Royen, - Gomphrena caule diffuſo re- ria; Herman, ' Amaranthoides' bumile Curaſſavi- 
pente, capitulis ſeſſilibus. It grows naturally | cum, foltis polygoni ; and Plumier; Amarantboides 
on the Tea-ſhores of moſt of the Weſt Indian | marina birſuta, balimi folio. It grows naturally 
iſtands. RN | | | on the ſea ſhores of the Weſt Indies. \ 
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Or this genus we may introduce into our Stove, | each root, and planted in pots; which pots ſhould 
as. Smooth Round-podded Wild Indigo. | likewiſe have the benefit of a ſecond hotbed. 
2. Hoary Four-cornered-podded Wild Indigo. When the heat of this is abated, they may be 
Smooth 1. Smooth Round-podded Wild Indigo will | plunged in the bark bed in the ſtove, where 
Round. grow to be four or five feet high, The ſtalks hey ſhould conſtantly remain. | 
padded are oprighit, round, and firm. The leaves are | They do not always produce good ſeeds with 
pinnated; ſome of them are compoſed of two | us; ſo that when theſe are wanting; they muſt 
pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one; and | be procurty from abroad. If you are deſirous 
others again conſiſt of three lobes only. The | of keeping up the ſucceſſion, (for the plants are 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the ſtalks | bur of ſhort Guration) and to keep up the ſtock 
in looſe ſpikes,” and are ſucceeded” by fmoorhz | in perfection, the ſeeds ought to be ſown every 
1nd Hos ſbort, round, horizontal pods. ; two or three years. ; 
ry Four- 2. Hoary Four-cornered-podded Wild Indigo 1. Smooth 2 Wild Indigo. This jg. 
cornered. riſes, with an upright, ſhrubby ſtalk; to the height | is titled, Indigophera leguminibus horixontalibus te- 
= of about ſix feet. The leaves are its great- | retibus, foliis pinnatis ternatiſque. Plukenet calls 
Na eſt ornament; for they are ſilvery or hoary, with | it,” Colutea filiguoſu glabra, ternis quinifve foliis, 
icfebed, a kind of filky down. The flowers grow from Maderaſpatana, ſemine rubello; and Rheede, Nir- 
the ſides of the branches in ſhort ſpikes; they pulli. It grows naturally in India. n 
are of a kind of light purple colour, and will 2. Hoary Four-cornered-podded Wild Indigo. 
be ſucceeded' by rough, woolly, four-cornered, | This is titled, Indigopbera leguminibus pendulis . 
pendulous pods. l un natis tetragonis. Burman calls it, Aſtragalus ſpi- 
Culure, © Theſe plants muſt be raiſed by ſeeds on a catus, filiquis pendulis birſutis, foliit fericeis ; and 
hotbed, in the ſpring. On this they muſt 'be | Rheede, Nattu-tagera. It grows naturally in 
ſown thin; and, when they are about fix inches | India. | | 
high, muſt be taken up with a ball of earth to | " 
S e S W Wb SRT EGS GS A , 
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HE ſpecies. of Ipomoca, beautiful as they | few, are nevertheleſs valuable in theſe places, on 
| are, are for the moſt part too tender for the | account of their ſhort continuation. In our large 
open air, and too rambling, or of too ſhort: du- | ſtoves, therefore, let us cultivate, 
ration, to merit the care and expenſive manage- 1. | 
ment of the Stove. - In our largeſt ſtoves, however, I. Spaniſh Woodbine. species. 
we muſt admit ſome of the moſt noted ſorts, and 2. Indian Climber. 
give them all the room we are able to ſpare; and 3. American Jeſſamine. 
muſt alſo, in our largeſt ſtoves (for where they 4. Violet Quamoclit. 
are but ſmall, the choiceſt and moſt adapted ſtove 5. Trilobate Ipomoea. ak 


plants muſt be ſelected for the purpoſe) admit 
thoſe, which, though they are inferior in beauty to 
12 
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6, Hepatica-leaved Ipomoea, or Tiger's Foot. 
7. Campanulated Quamoclit. 
70 1. Spaniſh 
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above four feet. The ſtalks have the ſame twin- 
ing property with the other ſpecies, and are very 
hairy. The leaves are trilobate, hairy, and very 
much reſemble thoſe. of the Hepatic. The 
flowers are aggregate; they grow in cluſters in 
2 five-cornered involucrum, are imall, and of 
a purple colour. Their time of opening is in 
evenings only. | Wor 1 0 f 
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— to r 7. Campanulated Quamaclit will twine itſelf 
Spaniſh fi. Spanith N bobine hath Ry Wo ene 8 1 a TY height. The leaves 
Wood tuberous root, from which ariſe ary mal | det! wers are produced from 
bine ſtalks, Which. div into |. are cordated, and the flower p d from 
deſcribed. Purple, en Brgy ay theſe Rye the ſides of the branches on long footſtalks , cach 
many {1a hang a py, which will wind and | peduncle ſupporgs many flowers, and has a dou- 
V2, 2900. COTA Av..0 b ianthium. The flowers of this genus are 
height of forty le per 8 1 
ale > ag tan [Gol - ſhort | infundibuliforme, but thoſe of this ſpecies are 
feet, or more. — 8 2 xt ag divided | bell-ſhaped, are of a thicker confiſtence than 
dicles, are palmated, LY tire. | thoſe of 'the other ſorts, 'and are divided into five 
into ſeven ſprar . ſhat ed lobes, hen NR chte. 8 
The flowers grow from the wing ol the 2 — Pan theſe ſorts are beſt raiſed by ſeeds, This 
long worte iſ e tp Ke ye muſt be done by fowing a few o& each, in the 
flowers: 1 heſe are a | 122 ſpring, in ſmall pots, and then plunging them 
colour:; they are vety fragrant, and the ſeeds. | into a hotbed, If too many plants come up in 
by large, COP oP Wy 1 branching each pot, they muſt be thinned; they muſt be 
| Indian 2. Wan in 4 Vo + E d oyertop trees | frequently ſprinkled witn water, and have as 
Climber ſtalk, which will win of By * hes ickly, | much air as poſſible, to prevent their drawing up 
delcribed. to a great height z the ſmallet branches 5 1 | weak. The ſtalks will ſoon ſhew their twining 
NY oe A 5 22 — 6; — tendency, at which time imall ſticks muſt be 
en n 3 placed or them to twine about. When the hear 
wit Rr ed eee ee Lon be got 
mar een WE, FART... branche ** are ready z the plants muſt be then ſhaken out of theſe 
— NNE Fx 1 x reader by | pots, with the mould at the roots, and f:t in lar- 
very larg "PR 24 3 4 ger ones; and theſe pots muſt be plunged into 
large capſules containing, the hy N ger —_ er 3 r 
2 3. 8 EN H gg retinas 8 removal, and repeat this ſparingly twice a- day, 
13 gone by that F je Aj talks to * and ſhade them in hot nn s they advance 
eee 5 k- | in height, the glaſſes muſt be raiſed; and, when 
height of about ten feet. The Raves are Fas . . e 4 for the frames, they muſt be fat 
ably beautiful; they are batte z 220 8 15 1 ad thare chey will loved, Hd od 
them e ſeveral Pp'rs 9 82 ge, | af es add perfect their ſeeds, though all of 
narrow folioles, whichareterguagtes cb hel | | rt dura- 
The flowers are of, a delight ul. ſcarlet . 2 nk =_ 2 by niger W 2 l 
Jer f ſingly from the lides ot enen | — — require 2 very tall ſtove to ramble in; 
r footſtalks, and are very ge. 5 ku 8 8 they will produce but very few flowers, 
r AS NS Open: | app ann Spaniſh Woodbine, which ſeldom 
tional and very agreeable manner, ſo t 5 25 rr very large; which 
ernennt I makes theſe ary > deſirable, becauſe too un- 
| excended By few plants, This is an nes 1 governable for the neat order and management 
Our Ito — N a noc men ws, : 
Violet m_ Violer Quamoclit will twine, wir about any of _ m—_ - ee e * . 
dn ee e ee e eee eee eee 
deſcribed. — * and they are very large and beautiful. gerrimis, pedunculis irifiorts. 3 - rh 
Ti hon gon ae Tap i len keen 
were bag 25 Lee r the —— = — — is titled, Ipomoen foliis corda- 
Fear e ally ivided into five ſegments, | tis. acutis integerrimis, caule aculeato, floribus ter- 
os l : kh 1 or —— a nis, corollis indivifis, Plukenet calls it, Convol- 
ng 75 . P Auen — and what, ſufficiently | vaius Americanus, ſubrotundis Follis, viticulis ſPi- 
key 75 i a dini n 1k 2 ae in ſandy places among trees in 
b. ß . Jolbien i 6hddd nee fl 
omoea 8 l tee * r= . | Py Go 
C 
deeply divided into three lobes; 7 = 0 
eee eee 
8 j | Y iſh Footſtalks each ncle | cordatis integerrimis, floribus confertis, corollis in- 
mim Sao, hich cylindrical, | divifs. Plukenet calls it, Quamoclit foliis am- 
ſupporting 8 whic . 1 * = 7 72 cordiformibus. It grows in America, 
and of a deep Ver N 78 8 | 5. Trilobate Jpomoea is titled, Ipomoea foliis 
grove ON A hairy ca lule This ſpe- | trilobis cordatis, pedunculis trifloris. Sloane and 
* gouer, Na ae, ＋ Ray call it, Convotuulus pentaphyllos minor, flore 
eten 52 RUNS Lig, : a ; naturally in America, | 
3 % 1775 Feen Ager T7 has _ "This P — is titled, Ipomoca 
eav eners * * 1 f D 
rar er fr of ſoak mth than the others, ſeldom. riſing | folits: trilobis, floribus aggregatis.” Herman calls 
ACTIVE, 


it, Convolvulus Zeylanicus hirſutus, foltis hepatice. 
It grows naturally in n 

7. Campanulated Quemoclic is titted, Tpomoes 
foliis cordatis, peduncatis multifloris, perianthio ex- 
teriore orbiculari, corollis | canipanulatts lobatis. 
Rheede calls it, Adamboe.” It grows naturally in 
India. einn een 10 1 f 
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IN this place muſt come: 

1. Long ſpiked Adbatoda. 

2. Scorpion Jaſticia. eng 
3. Betony Juſticia. 

4. Hyop-leaved Juſticia, 
5. Prickly Jaſticia. 

6. Procumbent Fuſticia. . cnt 

7. Creeping Juſticia. zeig | 

8. Chineſe Juſlicia. 

9. Echioide Juſticia. 

10. Purple Juſticia. | 15 
1. Long: ſpiked Aabatada. The ſtem is woody, 
upright, robuſt, divides into many branches, 
and grows to be twelve or fourteen feet high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, of a ſhining 
green colour on the upper fide, a little downy 
underneath, and grow oppoſite by pairs. The 
flowers are produced in very long ſpikes from 
the ends of the branches; they are of a White 
colour, or a Mhitiſh- green tinged wich blue, 
and are ſeldom ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
England. ._.. 3.9 | 1 7 ET 

2. Scorpion Jaſticia. The ſtalk is ſhrubby, brittle, 
branching, and five or ſix feet high. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, hairy, and grow oppo- 
ſite by pairs, fitting cloſe to the branches. The 
flowers are produced in ſpikes, which are recurved 
in manner of a ſcorpion's tail, from the wings 
of the leaves; they are large, of a carmine co- 
lour, and ate ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 
in England, 5 . Ae | 

3. Betony  Fuſticia, ' The ftalk is » ſhrubby, 
branching, and five or ſix feet high. . The leaves 
are fpear-ſhaped, oval, and grow oppoſite by 
pairs. The flowers come out in ſmall ſpikes from 
the wings of the leaves; they are of a reddiſh 
colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort, oblong cap- 
ſules, in which the ſeeds ſometimes ripen in theſe 
” 4+ ee Puts: The ſtalk 1s lig- 
neous, branching from the very bottom, covered 
with a white bark, and grows to be three or four 
feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, 
ſmooth, of adtep, green colour, and grow oppoſite 
by pairs on the branches. I he flowers come out 
ulually three together on ſhort footſtalks from 
the ſides of the branches, though a footſtalk 
ſometimes ſupports two, and ſometimes one flower 
only; they ate of a white colour, but not ſuc- 
ceeded-by ſceds in England. 

In India, the flowers are ſucceeded by oblong 
pods, Which burſt open with an elaſtic force for 
the diicharge of the feeds when © 85 Hence the 
name Snap Tree is uſed for this ſhrug among the 
inhabitants of . thoſe parts. It is moderately 


Species. 


or Snap Tree: 


Long- 
ſpiked 
Adhatoda 
deſcribed. 


Scorpion 


Betony 


Hy ſſop- 
leaved 
Joſticia 
deſcribed. 


hardy, and will live in a good ſtove, alter the 


plants are two or three years old, | 
Prickly Jaſticia. The ſtalks are many, 
ſlender, ſhiubby, ſend forth many erect, whitiſh 
branches from the bottom, and grow to be five 
or ſix feet high. The leaves are ſmall, oblong, 


Prickly 


oval, grow oppoſite” at the joints, and under them 


are ſituated two ſharp ſpines at every joint. The 
flowers are produced ' ſingly on footſtalks from 


the ſides of the branches; they are ſmall, of a2 


pale red colour, and are not ſucceeded by feeds 
in England. 

5. Procumbent Juſticia. The ſtalks are her- 
baceous, tender, weak, and trailing. The leaves 


Proeum- 
dent 


1 | WT TRE ; 12 os r * * 4 C 44 
are ſpear. ſhaped, and ent. The Howe 1 


out in ſpikes" from the ehds and ſides of the 
branches they are ſmall, and of à bluiſh 
colour. ale inen BH, 
7. Creeping Jaficig. The ftalks are ſlender, 
jointed, lie on the ground, and ſtrike root at the 
joints. The leaves are oval; and ſlightly crenated 
on their edges. The flowers are produced in ſpikes 
from the ends of the branches, but are riot ſuc- 
ceeded by feeds in ngland. ns Ty nde 
8. Chineſe Juſicia. The talks are herbaceous, Chineſs 
angular, branching near the bottom, and about 
a foot long. The leaves" are oval, lightly cre- 
nated on the edges, and grow oppoſite to each 
other on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out 
on footſtalks from the wn of the leaves, each 
footſtalk uſually carrying three flowers; and they 
are ſucceeded by ſmall oblong” capſules, con- 
taining the 'Teeds, which frequeridly ripen in 
Eaglabd.s Hoh How oh yy \ 
9. Echioide Juſticia. The ſtalks are thick, Echioide 
rough, branching a little, and a. foot and a 
halr high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, 
obtuſe, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers 
are produced itt looſe ſpikes from the ends of the 
branches, are of a blue colour, and frequently 
followed by ripe ſeeds in England, 13 
10. Purple Jaſticia. The ſtalks are herba- and Por- 
ceous, geniculated, 1 branching, The leaves 2 
are oval, ſnarp- pointed, ſmooth, entire, and grow ficia de- 
on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are * BP my 
poo from the ends and ſides” of che branc es, 
are of a purple colour, and are ſometin luc- 
ceeded by 95 ſeeds in England. n 


21 In 5 
fifth ſpecies are Culture, 


Creepiog 


1 
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7 The firſt, third, 7 8 and 
rubby plants, and are eaſily propagated by cut - 
tings ; but the ſtalks of che ora Tpecies 4 — 
brittle, do not fo. readily ſtrike root; and that 
ſpecles is beſt raiſed from ſeeds. The ſixth and 
ſeventh ſorts may be raiſed very faſt by part- 
ing of the roots; bot the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
ſpecies are beſt raiſed by ſowing of the ſeeds. 
The'cuttings may be planted, in any of the ſum- 
mer months, in pots filled with light, rich earth, 
and ſhaded and watered until they have taken 
root, when more air mult be allowed them, eſpe- 
cially if the weather is hot: When advanced to 
a good growth, they muſt be ſer ſeparately in 
{mall pots, and be again plunged into the hotbed 
and kept ſhaded ag at fic, Tn dutumn, the fir 
and third forts ſhould be taken into the moſt tem- 
perate ſtoye, as a very ſmall degree of arrifici 
heat will be ſufficient ; but the others muſt be 
taken into a good ftove, plunging them up to 
the rims in the bark bed, and affording them all 
proper management due to tender plants, The 
firſt ſort, as well as the third, may be preſerved 
in a good green-houſe, when the plants become 
woody and itrong ; ſo that if there be a ſcarcity 
of room in the ſtoye, they may be ſtationed in 
the green-houſe with their relation the Malabar 
Nut, and be allowed 6milar treatment,  _ 
All the forts, whether ſhrubby or herbacequs, may | 
be raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be ſown in the 
ſpring. on a good hotbed; and, when the plant are. 
fit to be removed, they may be ſet ſeparately in ſmall 
pots; they muſt be then plunged into a hotbed 
of tanner's bark, and watered and ſhaded un il 


they have taken root. After that. they mult have 


| mors 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


_ * 


more air, and in the autumn be taken into the | 


{tove. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Fufticia arborea, | 


' foliis lanceolato-ovatis, brafteis ovatis deriduis mu- 


Species. 


Scarlet, 


cronatis, corollarum galed reflexs. Burman calls 
it. Adbatoda ſpicd longiſſimd, flor? reflex, and Van 
Rheede, Carim-curini. It grows naturally in Ma- 
labar and Ceylon. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Juſticia fruticoſa, 
foliis lanceolato-ovgtis hirſutis ſellilibus, ſpicis recur- 
vatis, In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, Fuſticia 
foliis oblongo ovatis hirſutis ſeſſilibus, floribus ſpica- 
tis alaribus, caule fruticoſs. It grows naturally 
at Vera Cruz. | 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Juſticia fruticoſa, 
foliit lanceolato-ovatis, bracteis ovatis acuminatis 
venoſo reticulatis coloratiss Rheede calls it, Ben- 
curini. It is a native of India. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Juſticia fruti- 
coſa, foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, pedunculis trifloris 
ancipitibus, bratteis calyce brevioribus. In the 
Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Juſticia foliis lineari-lan- 
ceolatis, floribus ſæpius ſolitariis. Plukenet calls 
it, Ecbolii Indici, five Adbatode cucullatis floribus 


emula, hyſſopifelia plauta ex Inſulis Fertunatis. 


It grows only in India. 
5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Juſticia fruticeſa, 
Spinis axillaribus, pedunculis laterulibus ſimplicibus. 


— — 


we OY 


In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, Juſticia /pino 
foliis oblongo-ovatis emarginatis, 2 ys, 
% Jaquin calls it, Juſticia monanthera ſpineſa. 
t grows naturally in America. 
6. The ſixth ſpecies is titled, Juſticia procumbens 
foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, ſpicis terminalibus = 
teralibuſque alternis, brafteis ſetaceis. Plukenet 
calls it, Euphraſia, alſines anguſtiore folio, rubiæ 
modo ſpicata, Colcondea. It grows naturally in 
Ceylon. | | K+: 
7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Juſticin repens, 
foliis ovatis ſubcrenatis, ſpicis terminalibus, brageis 
lanceelatis. Burman calls it, Adbatoda ſpicata, floſ. 
culos ex foliolis membranaceis. It grows naturally 
in Ceylon. | 
8. The eighth ſpecies is titled, Juſticia berba- 
cea, foliis' ovatis, floribus lateralibus, pedunculis 
trifloris, bracteis ovalibus. It grows naturally in 
China. 
9. The ninth ſpecies is titled, Juſticia ſoliis 
lanceolats-linearibus obtuſis ſeſſilibus, racemis ad. 
ſeendenti-ſecundis, bradteis ſetaceis: Herman calls 
it, Eupbraſiæ affinis Indica echivides; and Van 
Rheede, Peetumba, It grows naturally in India, 
10. The tenth ſpecies is ted, Juſticia foliis 
ovatis utringue mucronatis integerrims glabris, cau- 
le geniculato, ſpicis ſecundis. Rumphius calls it, 
Folium tindlorum. It grows naturally in China. 
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HERE are three diſtin& ſpecies of this 
genus, VIZ. | 

1. Scarlet Ixora. 

2. White Nora. 

3. American [xora. 

1. Scarlet Irara. The ſtem is woody, branch- 
ing, and eight or ten feet high, The leaves 
are large, firm, oval, ſmooth, and ſhining on 
the upper fide ; thoſe towards the extremity of the 
branches grow oppoſite, and embrace them with 


- their baſe; but the lower ones are frequently 


White, 


and Ame- 
rican 
Ixora 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


ſingle, and have ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 
are produced in bunches from the ends of the 
branches; they are of a bright ſcarlet colour, 
and of exquiſite beauty, but withour ſmell ; 
and are not ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Eng- 
land. 

2. White Ixora. The ſtem is woody, branch- 
ing, and grows to ten or twelve feet high. The 
leaves are large, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
bright on the upper- ſide, and of a firm ſubſtance. 


The flowers come out in umbels from the ends 


of the branches, are of a whitiſh colour, and dif- 
poſſeſſed of odour; they are not ſucceeded by 
ripe ſeeds in England. 

3. American Ixora. The ſtem is woody and 
branching. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
oblong ; ſome of them ftand by threes,and others 
grow oppoſite by pairs on the branches. The 
flowers are produced in looſe bunches from the 
ends of the branches, but are not ſucceeded by 
ripe feeds in England. 

Theſe plants are propagated by feeds, when 
they can be procured good from the countries 
where they naturally grow. They muſt be fown 
in pots filled with freſh, light, rich earth, and 
plunged up to the rims in a good bark-bed. 


| 


When the plants are fit to remove, they muſt be 
potted ſeparately, watered and ſhaded until they 
have taken root, and, in the autumn, be taken 
into the bark ſtove, and treated like other ſtove 
plants. 

They are alſo increaſed by layers. This muſt 
be performed on the young ſhoots in the ſpring, 
in the uſual way; and if they be duly watered, 
they will have taken root before the end of ſum- 
mer, when they may be taken out, potted ſepa- 
rately, and managed like the ſeedlings. 


0 
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I. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Ixora foliis ova- Tiiles 


libus ſemi amplexicaulibus, floribus faſeiculatis. Bur- 
man calls it, Jaſminum flore tetrapetalo, Ixora 
Linnæi, ſchetii borti Malab. ; Plukenet, Jaſmi- 
num Indicum, lauri folio, inodorum umbellatum, flori- 
bus coccineis; alio, Arbor Indica, lauri amplioribus 
folits obeiſis; Rumphius, Elemnia fylverum ; and 
Van Rheede, Scbetti. It grows naturally in India. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, - Ixora foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis, floribus faſciculatis. Plukenet 
calls it, Ja, minum Indicum, lauri folio, inodorum 
umbellatum, floribus albicantibus, et ſchetti album; 
RAR Rheede, Bemſchetti, It grows naturally in 
ndia. 
3. The third ſpecies is titled, Ixera foliis ternis 
lanceolato-ovatis, floribus thyrſoideis. Brown calls 
it, Pavetta foliis oblongo-ovatis oppofitis, flipulis 
ſetaceis. It grows naturally in Jamaica. | 


Ixora is of the Claſs and Order Tetrandria Mo- Clafs 


nogynia ; and the characters are, 
1. Cal xx is a fmall, permanent perianthium 


and Order 
in the 
Linnzan 


divided into four erect parts. Syſtem. 
2. Cokol L A is one funnel-ſhaped petal. The The che 
tube is cylindrical, very long and flender. The radters. 


limb is plane, and divided into four oval ſeg- 
ments. 


3. STAMINA 
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length of the tube, 
5, PERICARPIUM is a ro 
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3. STaAMina are four very ſhort, incurved fila- 
ments, ſituated in the divifian at the corolla, hay- 
ing oblong an there. eee ing two cells. 
4. Pisriutun conſiſts of a roundiſh germen | 6, Sgmixa. The ſeeds are two, convex on 
within the baſe of the calyx, a filiforme ſlyle the , | one ſide, and angular on. the other. 
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quantities at a time; they ſhould alſo have freſh 
air allowed them at that ſeaſon, eſpecially if the 
weather eis hot. | | 


THERE are two ſpecies of this genus, called, 
$pecies, 1. Galangale. 
2. Round Galangale, 


Galan- 1. Galangale. The root is tuberous, thick, Galangale is carminative, ſudorific; and has been Medici. 
gal fleſhy, creeping, Knotty, jointed. of an aroma- reſcribed in bitter infuſions; but it is now re- nal pro- 
tic ſmell, and an acrid bitter taite, The leaves | j<cted by the London College, and is very fel- Perdier. 
are two at the crown of every knot of the root, | dom uled, | RR "v3 | 
large, oval, finely ſcented, grow oppolite, and 1. The. Arſt ſpecies is titled, Kempferia foliis cles, 
ſit cloſe, - having no footſtalks. Between the | ovatis ſefſilibus. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, 
leaves ſtand the Powers {ingly on the crown of | Kempferia, and in the Hort, Malab. Katsjula- 
the root, without foottialks; they are of a white | kelengu, Kæmpfer calls it, Vanbom; and 
colour, with a deep purple in the center, they | Rumphius, Sonchorus. It grows naturally in 
appear in ſummer, but are never ſucceeded by India. | 
ſeeds in England, and very rarely in their native — The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Kempferia 
places of growth. | fol.ts lanceolatis peiiviatis, In the Hort. Malab. 
2, Round Galangale. The root is thick, | it is named, Malazxua, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
fleſny d ſwelling, of a pale-brown colour. on the | Zedoaria rotunda. It grows naturally in India. 
outſide, of a warm taſte, and an aromatic imell. 1 1 
4 The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, of a ſtrong green Kempferia 1 3 Order Monandria lap and 
Round colour, a thickiſh ſubſtance, and ſtand oppo- | Mongynia; and the characters are, 2 
Galan - ſite to each other on upright, broad, flatciſh 1. CALYX is an obſolete perianthium, placed nzan 
| . 4. footſtalks. The flowers are produced on foot- above the germen. | Syſtem, 


'The chas 


2. COROLLA 1s one petal. The tube is long, — — 


ſtalks between the leaves; they are of a white 
colour, are 


22 in the center, and in ſome 
parts greeniſh, or inclin-d to yellow; they ap- 

ar in the ſummer, but are not fucceeded by 
ceds in England. 


and ſlender. The limb is plane, and divided into 
lix parts, which are all of equal length: Three 
of theſe parts are ſpear-ſhaped, and equal every 
way; two are oval; and the loweſt is divided 


into two obcordated ſegments. | 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of one ſuboval, mem- 
branaceous filament, having a linear anthera 
growing to it the whole length, and ſcarcely 
emerging out of the tube of the corolla. | 

4. P1STILLUM, conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a ſtyle the length of the tube, and an obtuſe 
ſtigma. . 24100 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, three- cor- 
nered capſule, formed of three valves; and con- 
taining three cells. e 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many. 


Theſe plants are propagated by parting of the 
roots, the beſt time for which is the early part of 
the ſpring, juſt before the leaves ariſe. They 
ſhouid be planted in pots filled with light, rich 

Culture, garden mould, and be placed in the bark-bed, 
where they ſhould conſtantly remain. The leaves 
decay every autumn, and freſh ones ariſe in the 
ſpring; which directs us to give them very little 
water while their roots remain dormant. But 
in rhe ſpring, when their leaves ariſe, and in ſum- 
mer, when the flowers continue growing, the wa- 
terings muſt be frequent, but not in too large 
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* 18 genus at preſent conſiſts only of two | bunches from the wings of the leaves; they have 
ſpecies, called, | a coloured calyx, but no petals, and are followed 
1. Petalleſs Laetia. by globular, obtuſely three-cornered, fleſhy ber- 

2. Complete Laetia. | # | ries, containing the ſeeds, . * 

1. Petalleſs Lactia, The ſtalk is woody, 2. Complete Laetia is a branching ſhrub, of ,,q 
branching,” and grows to fix or eight feet high. | about the ſame height with the former. The Complete 
The leaves are oval. pointed, crenated, and grow | leaves are oval, ſlightly crenated, of a moſt ele- Laetia 
— The flowers are produced in Jooſe | gant ta dead and grow alternately deſcribed, 
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on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are produced on | petaloideis completis, Brown calls it, 7 hemnia 
geniculated footſtalks from the wings of the | foliis ovatis lzviſſime crenatis Let? virentibus nitidis 
leaves; theſe are ornamented with five petals | alternis, petiolis brevibus, pedunculis geniculati; 
within the coloured calyx, and are ſucceeded by | It grows naturally in America. f 
trivalved capſules, contaiinng the feeds. | 8 : 

Culture, I heſe plants are propagated by feeds, which Laetia is of the Claſs and Order Polyandria Clac 
muſt be ſown in the ſpring in pots filled with | Monogynia; and the characters are, Gods 
zood, light mould, and plunged into a 1. CAL vx is a perianthium compoſed of five the Lin. 
— of tanner's bark. When the plants are | oblong, concave, reflexed, coloured, fading geg. 
fit to remove, they muſt be potted ſzparately, | leaves. Taten. 
be again plunged into the hotbed, and wa- | 2. Corotta. There is either none, or elſe aden“ 
tered and kept ſhaded at firſt; afterwards they | five petals. 
muſt have a large ſhare of air, eſpecially when 3. STAMINA are numerous, capillary filaments 
the weather is hot; and in the autumn they muſt | a little ſhorter than the calyx, having roundiſh 

| be taken into a pretty good bark ſtove, where | antherz. 
| they muſt conſtantly remain, and be treated 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, a 
with the ſame care as other tender plants, filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and a ca- 

Titles. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Laetia floribus | pitated, depreſſed ſtigma. 
apetalis. L.cefling calls it, Guidonia Laetia, and 5. PERICARPIUM is a globular, ſubtrigonal, 
Brown, Guidonia foliis ovatis utrinque porrefiis | fleſhy berry, marked with three lines, and con. 
alternis quandoque crenatis, racemis laxis alaribus. | taining one cell. 

It grows naturally in America. 5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, nidulant, 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Laetia floribus | angular, and ſurrounded with pulp. 
DEITY THEME EET 35+ +$#$3 $449 44+ 
N CXLIII. 
L AN TAN A, AMERICAN VIBU R U M. 
HE more tender ſpecies of this genus are, | bit ripe berries among the bloom. 
133 1. Tritoliate Lantana. 4. Prickly Lantana. The ſtalk is woody, _, 
2 2. Leafy- headed Lantana. grows to three or four feet high, and ſends forth pf 
3. Leafleſs- headed Lantana, leveral angular branches, which are armed with Lantana 
4. Prickly Lantana. crooked ſpines. The leaves are oval, ſpear. &{cibed. 

Trifoliate 1 Trifoliate Lantana, The ſtalk is woody, | ſhaped, hairy, and grow oppoſite to each other on 
covered with a woolly bark, tends out branches | ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out from the 
from the ſides, and grows to about a yard high. | wings of the leaves, near the ends of the branches, 

The leaves are oblong, pointed, rough, indent- | in roundiſh heads or umbels ; thoſe on the out- 
ed, and ſome of them grow oppoſite, others by | ſide of the umbels are of a fine ſcarlet colour, but 
threes, at the joints. The flowers come out from | thoſe at the center are of a bright-yellow colour; 
the ends of the branches in oblong, roundiſh | they appear in September, and continue in ſuc- 
- ſpikes; they are of a purple colour, appear in the | ceſſion for more than three months, frequently 
autumn, frequently continue in ſucceſſion part | exhibiting roundiſh, black, ripe, pulpy berrics 
of the winter, and are ſucceeded 7 large purple | among the bloom. 
berrics, which ſometimes ripen in England. Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, Caltore 

1 2. Leafy- headed Lantana. The ſtalk is woody, | which ſhould be ſown in pots filled with rich, rs 

3 ſmooth, divides into many branches, and grows | loamy earth ſoon after they are ripe, ocherwiſe 
to be four or five feet high. The leaves are | they frequently lie a full year before they make 
roundiſh, indented, rough, and grow oppoſite | their appearance. The pots muſt be kept from 
by pairs at the joints. The flowers come out iroſt all winter, and in the ſpring muſt be plunged 
from the ends of the branches in ſmall, roundiſh | up to the rims in a bark bed, the more effectually 
heads or bunches, attended by many little leaves | to bring up the ſeeds. When the plants are fit 
lurrounding them in the manner of an involu- | to remove, each ſhould have a ſeparate pot, be 
crum; they are of a purple colour, appear at the | plunged into a bark bed, and be watered and 
end of the ſummer, and are ſucceeded by imall | ſhaded until they have taken root. After that 
berries, which ſometimes ripen in England. they muſt have a larger ſhare of air, eſpecially 

Leafleſs- 3. Leafleſs-headed Lantana. There are many | in hot weather, and be frequently watered. In 

headed, varieties of this plant. The ſtalks are woody, | the autumn they muſt be removed into a tempe- 
unarmed, branching, and ſome of the forts grow | rate ſtove, which will be more ſuitable to them 
to be three or four feet high, others ſix or eight. than a greater degree of heat. 

The leaves of ſome are like Baum, others like They are alſo caſily propagated by cuttings; 
thoſe of the Stinging Nettle; ſome are more | theſe ſhould be taken oft about midſummer, and 
hairy than others; and they grow oppoſite to each | be planted in pots, which ſhould immediately 
other on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out | be plunged up to the rims in the bark bed. Here 
from the ends and ſides of the branches in roundiſh | the plants muſt be ſhaded and watered until they 
heads or bunches, but they have no leaves at- are in a good growing ſtate; when they muſt be 
tending them in the manner of the former ſpe- | taken into the itove, where they ſhould have but 
cies; their colour is red, yellow, or purple; | little water during the winter ſeaſon. 
moſt of them flower in the autumn, continue in Theſe plants may be ſet abroad in the hotteſt 
ſucceſſion until Chriſtmas, and frequently exhi- | ſummer months; and they ſucceed very well, it 
let 
/ | 
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let on ſtands in the dry ſtove in winter, where | florrbus & baccis folio interceptis. It grows natu- 
they will look beautiful, and frequently exhibit | rally in América. pore ate 
their bloom and ripe berries the greuteſt part of 3. The third ſpecies is titled, Lantana foltis 
that ſeaſon. oppoſitis, caule  thermi ramoſo, floribus capitato- 

Their propagation by cuttings is very eaſy, | umbellatis aphyllis. ln. the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, 
and what is generally praiſed tor their encreaie ; | Lantana foliis oppoſitis petiolatis, floribus capitatis. 
but the railing them from ſeeds ought always ro | Plumier calls it, Camara alia, fore variegato, non 
be pre ferred when good ſeeds may be had, not | ſpinoſa; Plukenet, Viburnum Americanum non 
only becauſe ſeedlings for the moſt part commence pinaſum, meliſſe foliis, floribus coccincis ; Com- 
the belt plants, but that by ſuch method of rail- | meline, Viburnum Americanum, urtice foliis, 
ing them freſh varieties are frequently obtained. la ni odore, floribus miniatis; and Sloane, Pericly- 

Titles. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Lantana foliis | menum redtumn, urtice folio hirſuto majore, flore 
ternis, caule inermi, ſpicts oblongis imbricatis. | flavo. It grows naturally in America. 
Plumier calls it, Camara trifolia, purpuraſcente 4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Lantana foliis 
fore; and Vaillant. Myrobetinium ſpicatum, vi- oppeſitis, caule aculeato rame/o. floribus capitato- 
burnt foliis ex adverſo ternis, It grows naturally | umbeliatis, In the Hort. CIF. it is termed, Lan- 
in the warmelt parts of America. tana foliis oppoſitis petiolatis, caule aculeato. Vail- 

2. The ſecond Ipecies is titied, Lantana foliis | lant calls it, Myrobatindum viburni folium ſpino- 
oppoſitis, caule inermi, floribus capitato-umbella- | ſum, floribus coccineis; and Plukenet, Viburnum 
tis involucrato foitofis, lu mier calls it, Camara | Americanum odoratum, urtice foliis latioribus ſpi- 
arboreſcens, ſalvie folio, and Plukenet, Vibur- | noſum, floribus miniatis. It grows naturally in 
num Americanum odoratum, folis parvo orbiculato, America; 
+$$$02+###2 +93 + AI . T3 HS +540 + 

. CXLIV. 
LAV-RUS, The BAY TREE.” 
F this genus are the following ſpecies, viz. ble height, ſending forth many branches, which 
Species. 1. Common Cinnamon Tree. are covered with a browniſh bark. The leaves 

2. Caſſia, or Ever-flowering Cinnamon. are oval, Imooth, trinervous, rigid, and are 

3. Perſen, Avocado, or Avagato Pear. placed on ſhort, firm, footſtalks on the branches. 

4. Chioroxy.on, or Jamaica Bay. Ihe flowers come out ingly from the wings of 

Common, 1. Common Cinnamon Tree. This is a large | the leaves; they are ſmall, ot a whitiſh colour, 
tree, ſending out ſeveral ſtrong branches irre- have footſtalks, and are ſucceeded by a roundiſh, 
gularly trom the trunk, which divide into others | oval. fruit, which is at firſt green, and afterwards 
ſmaller. The bark is grey without, reddiſh | of a black colour when ripe. 
within, and ſmells ſtrongly of Camphire. The All theſe forts are raiſed like the Camphire (ulture 
leaves are oval, oblong, thick, trinervous, of a | tree, and the other Green houſe ſpecies of this ; 
bright-green colour, and are placed without or- genus, to which the reader, to avoid reprtition, is 
der on long, furrowed footftalks. The flowers | referred; nevertheleſs, obſerving to him, that 
come out in cluſters from the ends and ſides of | inſtead of two hotbeds, unleſs he makes uſe of 
the branches; they are ſmall, of a white colour, | bark, it would be proper to give theſe ſpecies 
bur exceeding fragrant, and are ſucceeded by | three hotbeds ſucceſſively ; to keep them always 
large, oval fruit. covered in nights, in that tender ſtate; and early 

It is the inner bark of this tree which is the | in the autumn to remove them into the temperate 
Cinnamon of the ſhops. ſtove, here they will do better than in a greater 

ho 2. Caſſia, or ver-flowering Cinnamon. T his | degree of heat. 
al, - tree grows to be large, and ſends forth numerous 1. Common Cinnamon Tree is titled, Lau- Titles. 


flowering branches, which again divide into ſmaller. The 
Cianamen leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, of a thinner ſubſtance 
ceicribed. han the former, acute, trinervous, and are 
placed without order on the branches. The 
flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 
branches; they are ſmall, of a whitiſh colour, 
and appear the greatelt part of the year. 
3. Perſea, Avocado, or Avogato Pear, This 
or \voga. plant grows to be thirty feet high, the trunk 
to Pear being proportionally thick, robuſt, branching, 
deiccibed, and covered with a ſmooth, aſh-coloured bark. 
The leaves are oval, coriaceous, tranſverſly 
veined, and continue green all the year, The 
flowers come out in corymboſe bunches from the 
ends of the branches, and are ſucceeded by very 
large, pear-ſhaped, eſculent fruit, equal in ſize 
to our larger Pear, very nouriſhing, and in high 
eſteem with the Indians, who uſe it in their de- 

Chlorox. ferts. C 
OE 4. Cbloroxylon, or Jamaica Bay. This plant 

maica . . . 
Bay riſes with an upright, robuſt ſtem to a conſidera- 
deicribed, 


Perſea, 
Avocado, 


_ 


rus foliis trinerviis ovato-eblongis nervis verſus 
apicem evaneſcentibus. In the Hort. Ciiff. it is 
termed, Laurus foliis oblongo-ovatis planis. Bur- 
man calls it, Cinnamonum, foliis laxis ovatis, 
frugiſerum; Caſpar Bauhine, Cinnamonum ſ. ca- 
nella Zeylanica; and Herman, Caſſia Cinnamonea. 
It grows plentifully in Ceylon. 

2. Caſſia, or Ever-flowering Cinnamon Tree, 
is titled, Laurus foliis triplinervits lanceolatis. 
Burman calls it, Cinnamonum perpetud florens, fo- 
lio tenutore acuto; Caipar Bauhine, Cinnamonum 
, caneila Malabarica ſ. Javanenſi;; and Rheede, 
Carna. It grows naturally in Malabar, Suma- 
tra, and Java. 

3. Perſea, Avocado, or Avogato Pear, is 
titled, Laurus foliis venaſis cvatis coriaceis peren- 
nantibus, floribus corymbeſis, Cluſius calls it, 
Perſea ; 
alſo, Pyro ſimilis ſfructus in Nevd Hiſpanid, nucleo 
mag us; Sloane, Prunifera arbor, fructu maximo 
Pr fermi viridi, pericart io eſculento butyraceo nu- 

cleum 


Caſpar Bauhine, Perſea Americana; 


* 
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cleum unicum maximum nullo officulo te Hum cingente , 
ard Plukence, Arbor Americana, ampliſſims per- 
gamenis foliis, ſuperſicie nitidiſimd, fruftu pyriformi 
crnſtaceo, cortice coriato. It grows naturally in the 
hotteſt parts of America. 
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4. Chloroxylon, or Jamaica Bay, is titled, Lan- 
rus foliis trinerviis ovatis coriaceis : nei vis apicem 
attingentibus. Brown calls it, Chloroxylon foliis 
ovatis glabris rigidis trinerviis, floribus fingulari« 
bus. It grows naturally in Jamaica, 


CXLV. 
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1 genus conſiſts of two ſpecies, which 
are known among Gardeners by the names 
O15 4 , : 

Species, 1. Egyptian Privet. 

2. Malabar Buckthorn. 

Fevetian 1+ H gyptian Frwet. The ſtem is woody, 

Frivee grows to eight or ten feet high, and ſends forth 

deſcribed. ſeveral lender, ligacous branches by pairs op- 
poſite, which are covered with a yellowiſh bark. 
The leaves are oblong, acute-pointed, of a pale- 
green colour, and grow oppolite by pairs. The 
lowers are produced in bunches from the ends 
of the branches; they are of a dull- white colour, 
and arc ſuccecded by globular-pointed capſules, 
containing the feeds, 

Mal»bar 2. Malabar Buckthorn, The ſem is woody, 

22 robuſt, of a whitiſh colour, ſends out many 

* prickly branches alternately from the ſides, and 
grows to be ſixteen or eighteen feet high, The 
leaves are oblong, oval, and ſtand without order 
at the joints, attended by ſingle, ſharp, ſtrong 
thorns. The flowers are produced in bunches 
from the ends and ſides of the branches; they 
are of a pale-ycllow colour, and difagreeavle 
odour. 

Culture. Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds ia the ſpring, in pots filled with light, ſandy 
carth, and plunging them into a hotbed of tan- 
ner's bark. Ihe uſual care afforded tender 
ſeedlings muſt attend theſe plants after they come 
up until they are three or four inches high, when 


they ſhould be carefully ſhook cut of the pots, 


and planted ſeparately in pots filled with the like 
kind of ſandy earth. Watering and ſhade muſt 
be allowed them until they have commenced a 


growing Nate, when they ſhould be allowed more 


air; and in hot weather the air ſhould be admitted 


to them freely, and they ſhould be frequently 
watered, In the autumn they ſhould be taken 
into a bark ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly 
remain, ſhifting them from time to time into 
larger pots, as often as they ſhall require, 
keeping them warm in winter, and giving 
them little water at that ſeaſon ; but allowing them 
conſtant ſupplies of water, and much free air, 
eſpecially in hot weather in ſummer, 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Lawſonia ramis 


inermibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Liguftrum 


Egyptiacum lati/olium ; Walther, Albenna ſ. Hen- 
na Arabum; Rheede, Pontaleiſce; and Rau- 
wolf, Cyprus, henna, alcauna. It grows naturally 
in India and Egypt. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Lawſonia ra- 
mis ſpinaſis. Plukenet calls it, Rhamnus Mala- 
bricus, MAIL-ANSKI; Rumphius, Cyrus ; and 
2 Mail anſchi. It grows naturally in 
ndia. 


Titles, 


Lawſonia is of the Claſs and Order OZandria Clif and 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 

1. CaLYX is a ſmall, quadrifid, permanent 
perianthium. 

2. COROLLA conſiſts of four, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
plane, patent petals. 

3. STAMINA are eight filiforme filaments the 
length of the corolla, placed in pairs within the 
petals, having roundiſh antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a ſimple, permanent ſtyle the length of the ſta- 
mina, and a capitated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a globular, but ſharp- 
pointed capſule, containing four cells. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are angular, and acu- 
minated, 
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1. Pyramidal Lippia. 

2. Hemiſpherical Lippia. 

i. Pyranndal Lippia The ſtalk is woody, 
rough, jointed, ſends forth branches by pairs, 
and grows to be ſix or eight feet high. The 
l-aves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, oblong, pointed, 
1O0ugh, a litile ſerrated, and grow oppoſite by 
pairs on the branches. Ihe flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves, in ſmall py- 
ran1idal, ſcaly beads; they are of a yellow colour, 
aud are fucceeded by ſmall, compreſſed capſules, 
cach containing one leed, 
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2. Hemiſpherical Lippia. This grows to be 
ſixteen or eighteen feet high. The leaves arc 
oblong, pointed, and grow oppoſite by pairs. 
1 he tiowers are produced from the wings of the 
leaves in hemiſpherical, ſcaly heads, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by the like kind of capſules as the 
former. | 

1 heſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring, in pots filled with light, 
rich earth, and plunging them into a hotbed of 
tanner's bark. When the plants are fit to re- 
move, they muſt be potted ſeparately, be again 


plunged into the bark bed, and watered and 


Order 

in the 
Lianzan 
Syſtem, 
The cha- 
rafters, 


and 
Hemi- 

'f pherical 
Lipjia 
detcribeds 


Culture, 


kept | 
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Titles. 


Claſs and 
Order in 
the Lin- 
nazan 

Sy ſtem. 
The ch#- 
raters. 


Species. 


Purſtain- 


lca ved, 


Surinam, 


and 

Pine- 
leaved 
Lobelia 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


I. 


and grow alternately. 


kept ſhaded until they have taken root. In the 
autumn they muſt be taken into the bark ſtove, 
where they ſhould conſtantly remain, and be 
treated like other tender plants. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Lippia capitulis 
pyramidatis. It grows naturally at Vera Cruz. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Lippia capitulis hemi- 
ſphericis. It grows naturally in the warm parts 
of America. 

Lippia is of the Claſs and Order Didynamia 
Angioſpermia ; and the characters are, 

1. Cal vx is a perianthium ſituated above 
the germen, and compoſed of two diſtant, acu- 
minated, carinated. erect, permanent leaves. 


2. CorOLLA is one unequal petal. The limb is 
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cut into four rounded ſegments, the upper ſeg- 
ment being erect, and both the upper _—_ lower 
ſegments larger than the other two. 

3. STAmina are four filaments ſhorter than 
the corolla, of which two are larger than the 
others, having ſimple antherz. 

4. Pis xis u conſiſts of an oval, compreſſed, 
plane germen, a filiforme ſtyle the ſituation 
and length of the ſtamina, and an oblique 
ſtigma. | — 

5. PERICAR IU is a bivalved, compreſſed, 
Ca Kiſh crowned with the calyx, containing one 
cell. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are ſingle, and oblong. 
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CXLVI. 


L OBE LI A. CARDINAL FLOWER. 


the ſtove ſhould be ſtationed, 
t. Purſlain-leaved Lobelia. 
2. Surinam Lobel:a. 

3. Pine-leaved Lobelia. 

1. Purſlain-leaved Lobelia. The ſtalk is thick, 
woody, ſucculent, and five or ſix feet high. The 
eaves are oval, oblong, entire, ſucculent, ſeſſile, 
The flowers come out, 
two or three together, from the ſides of the ſtalks, 
on long footſtalks; they are of a white colour, 
and the general characters indicate their ſtructure. 
They appear ſooner or later, according as the 
plants have been managed while young; and they 
are ſucceeded by large, oval drupes, having bilo- 
cular nuts containing the ſeeds, which never ri- 
pen in England. 

2. Surinam Lobelia. The ſtalk of this plant is 


ſhrubby, and about a foot and a half high. The 


leaves are oblong, ſmooth, acute, and lightly 
ſerrated on their cdges. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves {ingly on footſtalks 
almoſt as long as the leaves; they are five-cor- 
nered, and have gibbous, wreathed cups, divided 
at the top into five narrow, ſpear-ſhaped ſegments; 
and they are ſucceeded by ſwelling capſules, con- 
raining the ſeeds. 

3. Pine-leaved Lobelia. The ſtalk of this plantis 


ſhrubby, and about a yard high. The leaves are 


narrow, entire, and come out together in clu- 
ſters. The flowers come out from the ſides of 
the ſtalks, near the upper parts; they are of a 
fine blue colour, appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh capſules, containing ripe 
ſceds in the autumn. | 

Theſe ſorts are beſt raiſed from ſeeds, which 


ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light earth: 


They ſhould be then plunged into a hotbed- of 
tanner's bark; and, when the plants are about 
three inches high, each ſhould be ſet in a ſepa- 
rate pot, and plunged again into the bark-bed, 
and watered and ſhaded until they have taken 
root. 4 | * 


— 


3 
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The firſt ſpecies is the moſt difficult to manage 
for being very tender and ſucculent, it will tot 
if it has too much air and moiſture, and will 
never ſucceed well without a good deal of water 
and air: Water therefore muſt be frequently 
given them, but with ſprinkling only ; and the 
glaſſes muſt be raiſed in warm weather, and at 
all favourable opportunities. About the end of 
September, theſe plants ſhould be conveyed into 
the warmeſt ſtove, plunging them into the bark- 
bed; and in the ſpring ſhould be ſhifted into lar- 
ger pore filled with light, freſh, ſandy earth. 
Theſe mult be next plunged into a freſh hot- 
bed, and the plants ſhould be forced on with the 
niceſt management of tender plants: In Septem- 
ber, they muſt be removed into the ſtove as be- 
fore, where they will flower; but are ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeded by berries in England; and when they 
are, the ſeeds never ripen. 

The ſecond and third ſorts may be raiſed the 
ſame way, but are not ſo liable to rot by over- 
8 The ſecond fort muſt have a warm 
ſtove ; but the third ſpecies is moderately hardy, 
ſhould always be ſet abroad in ſummer, and will 
do very well in a good green-houſe, if there is 
not the conveniency of a ſtove. ; 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Lobelia fruteſcent, 
foliis ovali-oblongis integerrimis. Plumier calls it, 
Lobelia fruteſcens, portulacæ folio. It grows na- 
turally in both the Indies. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Lobelia caule 
fruticoſo, foliis oblongis glabris ſerratis, floribus ax- 
illaribus pedunculatis. It is a native of Surinam. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Lobelia fruti- 
coſa, ſoliis linearibus confertis integerrimis. Brey- 
nius calls it, Rapunculus Athiopicus, violaceo ga- 
leato flore, foliis pinaſtri, Burman, Rapunculus 
fruticoſus, folits nervoſis acutis, floribus in ramu- 
lorum ſummo; Ray, Rapunculus flore cerules ga- 
lericulato, roſmarini folio anguſtiore; alſo, Rapun- 
tium /Ethiopicum, violaceo galeato flore, foliis pi- 
naſtri. It grows naturally in Zthiopia. 
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Fi are ſive ſpecies of this genus which 


; grow upon trees iti the different parts of the 
world; and which I thought proper not wholly 
to paſs by, though their culture is rarely attempt- 
ed in England. They are, | 

I. Scurrula. 

2. American Loranthus. 

3. Occidental Loranthus. 

4. Lonicerioide Loranthus. 

5. Stelis, 


1. Scurrula is a ſmall, paraſitical ſhrub. The 


leaves are oval, entire, ſmooth, and grow oppo- 
ſite to each other on footſtalks. The flowers 


come out, five or fix together, from. the ſides of 


the branches, each having its own proper foot- 
ſtalk; and are followed by oblong berries, each 
containing onè ſeed. 1 | 

2. American Loranthus grows upon trees in 
moſt of the warm parts of America. The ſtalk 
is woody, and branching. The leaves are oval, 
and grow oppolite to each other. The flowers 
are produced in cluſters from the wings of the 


leaves, are of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, and are 


ſucceeded by berries, which are jet black when 
ri 


Pe. | 
3. Occidental Loranthus is another paraſitical 
fhrub. The leaves are large, and of a roundiſh 


. 


figure. The flowers come out in ſpikes from 
_ wings of the leaves, and are of a purple 
colour. ot 


4. Lonicerioide Loranthus. The ſtalk is woody, 


rioide Lo- and divides into a few branches, which giow erect. 


ranthus 


deſcribed. 


- 


Stelis 


deſcribed. 


Titles. 


. 


Ly 


The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and grow on 
footſtalks, 


by oblong berries, containing the ſeeds. 

9. Seele is another ſhrub growing upon trees 
like the others, and the flowers are diſtinguiſhed 
by being produced in trichotomous bunches, 
have three cornered footſtalks, and are all equal 


in ſhape. The fruit is an oblong berry, like the 


others. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Loranthus pedun- 
culis unifloris congeſtis, foliis obovatis. 


In the 
former edition of the Species Plantarum it is 


termed, Scurrula. Petiver calls it, Viſcum vitice | 


innaſcens. It grows naturally in China. 


The flowers come out in bunches. 
from the ſides of the branches, and are followed 
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2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Zoranthus race- 
mis ſubramoſis equalibus, foliis ovatis, In the for- 
mer edition of the Spectes Plantarum it is termed 
ſimply, Loranthus. Vaillant calls it, Loranthus 
racemoſus, flore coccineo, baccis nigris; Plumier, 
Lonicera flore coccineo, baccis nigris; and Brown, 
Scurrula paraſitica, foliis ovatis oppoſitis, racemi, 
rarioribus alaribus. It grows on trees in Ame- 
rica. | 


3. The third ſpecies is titled, Loranthus race- 


mis ſimplicibus, floribus irregularibus. Brown calls 
it, Scurrula paraſitica, foliis majoribus ſubrotundis, 
ſpicis florum fimplicibus alaribus; and Sloane, Yi/- 
cum latioribus et ſubrotundis foliis, fore purpares. 
It grows on trees in moſt iſlands of the Weſt 
Indies, 

4 The fourth ſpecies is titled, Loranthus flo- 
ribus aggregato-capitulis. In the former edition of 
the Species Plantaram it is termed, Lonicera pe- 
duncults multiflaris, involucris pentagtyllis, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis petioiatis. Plukenet calls it, Pe- 
riclymenum ſurrectum, perſicæ foliis, Maderaſpata- 
num; and Rheede, 1/ti Canni. It grows naturally 
on the trees of Aſia. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Loranthus race- 
mis trichotomis, pedunculis trigonis, floribus equali- 
bus. Itgrows on the trees of Cumana. 


Loranthus is of the Claſs and Order Hexan- Clit 
aria Monogynia, and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx. The perianthium of the fruit is in the 
an undivided, concave margin, and is ſituated be- 1 
g yitem 


low the flower. 


The perianthium of the flower is ſituated aboye 8 
the other. : 


2. CoROLLa conſiſts of ſix oblong, revoluted, 
equal petals. 


3. STAMINA are fix awl-ſhaped filaments grow- 


ing to the baſes of the petals, and the length of 


the corolla, having oblong antheræ. 

4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
ſituated between the two cups, a ſimple ſtyle 
the length of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong berry, con- 
taining one cell. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is oblong. 
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_FTNHERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


Plant 


called, Macrocnemum. 


1 The ſtalk is ſtrong, upright, branching, and 


deſcribed. grows to eight or ten feet high. The leaves are 


oval, and grow oppoſite to each other. The 
flowers come out in looſe ſpikes or bunches 
from the ends and ſides of the branches, and are 
ſucceeded by oblong capſules, containing the 


. — 


ſceds. 


This plant 15 3 from ſeeds, which may be Cal ute, 


eaſily procured from Jamaica, where they natu- 
rally grow. They muſt be ſown in a hotbed 
in the ſpring; and when the plants are three or 
four inches high, they muſt be planted ſeparately 
in pots filled with light, rich earth; they mult. 
be then plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark, 


and be watered and ſhaded until they have taken 
root; after that they muſt have more air and 


frequent 


* 
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frequent waterings, eſpecially in hot weather; 
and in the autumn muſt be taken into a good 
bark ſtove, and managed like other tender 
plants, | 
There being no other ſpecies belotiging to 
this genus, it is termed ſimply, Macrocnemum. 
Brown calls it, Macrocnemum arboreſceiis, foliis 
ovatis oppoſitis, racemis ſuſtentaculis inſidentibus. 
It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

eee is of tho Claſs and Order Pen- 
tandria Monogynia ;' and the characters are, 
1. Catyx is a monophyllous, turbinated, 


permanent perianthium, ſituated above the ger- 
men, and indented in five parts at the edges, 


F this genus are the following ſpecies : 
1. Smooth Malpizhia, or Barbadoes Cherry. 
2. Pomegranate Malpig bia. 
3. Gloſſy Malpighia. 
4. Stinging Malpighia. 
5. Narrow-leaved Malpig bia. 
5. Thick-leaved Malpigbia. 
7. Verbaſcum-leaved Malpigbia. 
8. Holly-leaved Malpigbia. 
9. Kermes oak-leaved Malpig bia. 


1.. Smooth Malpigbia, or Barbadoes Cherry. 
The ſtem is eighteen or twenty feet high, di- 
vides into many ſlender branches near the top, 
and is covered with a light-brown bark. The 
leaves are oval, ſmooth, pointed, entire, ever- 
en, and grow oppoſite by pairs on the 
Kade The flowers come out from the ends 
and ſides of the branches in umbellated bunches, 
growing on longiſh footſtalks; they are of a roſe 
colour, ſhew themſelves about the end of autumn, 
continue in ſucceſſion the ſpring following, and 
are ſucceeded by a roundiſh red fruit, as big 
as a ſmall cherry, of a pleaſant acrid flavour, 
which frequently ripens in England, 
2. Pomegranate Malpighia. The ſtem is 
woody, grows ten or twelve feet high, divides 
into ſeveral ſlender, ſpreading branches, and is 
covered with a light-brown bark. The leaves 
are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſmooth, entire, 
and grow by pairs on the branches. The flowers 
come out ſingly on footſtalks from the ends and 
ſides of the branches; they are of a pale red co- 
lour, appear the early part of the winter, con- 
tinue in ſucceſſion ſome months, and are ſuc- 
cerded by a round fruit, which by many is re- 
liſhed for its agreeable acidity.  , 
3. Gloſly Malpigbia. The ſtem is woody, 
branching, and twelve or fourteen feet high. 
The leaves are oblong, ſpear - ſhaped, entire, 
ſmooth, and of a gloſſy green colour on both ſides. 
The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes from 


time with the former, and are ſucceeded by large 
globular, four-tafted berries, which ſometimes 
ripen in England. e 

4. Stinging Ma/pighia. The ſtem is robuſt, 
near twenty feet high, and ſends out many ſtron 
branches, which are covered with a furrowed, 
brown-coloured bark. The leaves are oblong, 


ſide with very ſharp, rigid, ſtinging, briftly 
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the wings of the leaves ; they Tn at the ſame 
a 


oval, entire, and cloſely covered on their under- 


2. Conor LA is one bell-ſhaped petal, divided 
into five oval, erect ſegments. 

3. Stamina are five hairy, awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments ſhorter than the corolla, having oval, 
compreſſed antheræ within the mouth of the 
flower. 

4. PisTiLLuUM conſiſts of a conical germen 
ſituated below the calyx, a ſimple ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and a thickiſh, bilobed ſtigma. 

8. Pericarpium is an oblong, turbinated 
capſule, containing two cells, | 

6. SteMina. The ſeeds are many, and im- 


| bricated. 


CL. 


hairs. The flowers are produced in umbels from 
the ſides of the branches; they are of a purpliſh 
colour, ſhew themſelves all winter, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by a red furrowed fruit, which is call- 
ed the Couhage or Cowitch Cherry in Ame- 
rica. 

5. Narrow-leaved Malpighia. The ſtalk is Narrow. 

woody, ſeven or eight feet high, divides into leaved, 
ſeverat branches near the top, and is covered 
with a bright, purpliſh, ſpotted, furrowed bark. 
The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, of a bright 
green colour on their upper ſides, but brown 
underneath, where they are armed with nume- 
rous, briſtly, ſtiff, ſtinging hairs, and grow op- 
polite by pairs on the branches. The flowers 
come out in umbels from the ends and ſides of 
the branches ; they are of a pale purple colour, 
appear the greateſt part of the winter, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall, oval, furrowed fruit, which 
is at nrſt green, then red, and afterwards of a 
dark purple colour when ripe. 

6. Thick leaved Malpigbia. The ſtem is Thici:. 
robuſt, near twenty feet high, and ſends forth leavec, 
ſeveral branches, which are covered with a red 
bark. The leaves are oval, entire, of a thick 
conſiſtence, downy underneath, and for the moſt 
part grow alternately on very ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced in long, cloſe bunches 
from the ends of the branches; they are of a 
white colour, and finely ſcented ; appear in De- 
cember, January, and February ; and are ſucceed- 
ed by a roundiſh, five- cornered fruit, which ſel- 
dom ripens in England. | 

7. Verbaſcum. leaved Malpighia. The ſtalk pat 
is very thick, woody, upright, and fix or eight orgy : 
feet high. The leaves are large, ſpear-ſhaped, leaves, 
oval, entire, hairy, and woolly underneath. The 
flowers are produced from the tops of the ſtalks 
in long, looſe, hairy ſpikes; appear with the 
former; and are ſucceeded by a roundiſh, eſculent 
berry, of a pale yellow colour when ripe. 

8. Holly-leaved Malpighia, The ſtalk is and 
woody, ofren branching from the very bottom, Holly- 
and eight or ten feet high. The leaves are ſpear- haved 


The flowers come out in 
ſmall cluſters from the fides of the branches; 
they are of a pale red colour, appear in Decem- 
ber, often continue in ſucceſſion until April, 
and are ſucceeded by a roundiſh, pointed fruit, 


| which is of a dark purple colour when ripe. 
9. Kermes 
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9. Kermes Oak-leaved Malpighia. The ſtalk 


Baselklal- is thick, woody, and covered with a rough, grey 


pighta 
dcicribed. 


Culture. - 


Titles. 


Speciet, 


American 


bark, ſends out ſeveral thick, ſhort branches 
from the ſides, and grows to about three teet 
high. The leaves are nearly oval, indented, 
E on their ſides, and of a bright green co- 
our. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves on long footſtalks ;; they are of a pale 
red colour, appear about the ſame time with the 
former, and are ſucceeded by a ſmall, conical, 
furrowed fruit, of a reddiſh-purple colour when 
ripe. 

All theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in pots filled with light, rich earth, and 
plunging them up to the rims in a bark ved. 
When the plants are fit to remove, each mult 
have a ſeparate pot, be again plunged into the 
bed, and be watered and ſhaded until they have 
taken root; after that they muſt have more aix, 
and early in the autumn mult be taken into the 
warmeſt ſtove, where they muſt be tenderly 
treated for three or four years : Ihey may 
be ſet abroad in ſummers during the months 
of July and Auguſt; and in winters may be 


let in the dry ſtove, where they will thrive ex- 


tremely well if they are duly watered. 

1. The firit ſpecies is titled, Malpighia ſoliis 
ovalis integerrimis glabris, pedunculis umbeliatts, 
Brown calls it, Malpighia fruticoſa erefta, ſoliis 
nitidis ovatis acuminatis, floribus umbellatis, ra- 
mulis gracilibus; Commeline, Ceraſus Jamaicenſis, 
fructu tetrapyreno; and Sloane, Arbor baccifera 
folio ſubrotundo, fructu ceraſino ſulcato rubro poly- 

reno : officults canaliculatis. 
in molt parts of the Weſt India Iflands. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Malpigbia 
feliis ovatis integerrimis glabris, pedunculis uni- 
floris. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Mal- 
pigbia foliis ovatis integerrimis glabris. Brown 


calls it, Malpigbia fruticoſa erecta, ramulis gra- 


cilibus patentibus, floribus ſolitariis; and Plukenet, 
Malpighia mali Punici facie. It grows naturally 
in the Welt Indies. | 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Malpighia feclirs 
lanceolatis integerrimis glabris, ſpicis lateral bus. 
It grows naturally in America. . 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Malpigbia foliis 
oblongo-ovatis : ſetis = * rigidis, pedun- 
culis unifloris aggregati. Plumier calls it, Mal- 
pigbia latifolia, folio ſubtus ſpinoſo ; Tournetort, 
Meſpilus Americana, folio lato ſubtus ſpinoſo, frutiu 
rubro; and Sloane, Arbor baccifera, folio oblongo 
ſubtitiſſimis ſpinis ſubtus obſito, fruftu ceraſino ſul- 


| 


— 


It grows naturally 


cato polypyreno :. officulis canaliculatis. It is a na- 
tive of the warmer parts of America. | 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Matpighia foljis 
lineari-lanceolati; : ſetis utringue decumbentibus 
rigidis, pedunculis umbellatis. Plumier calls it, 
Mulpigbia anguſtifolia, folio ſubtus ſpinoſo. it 
grows naturally in America. 

6. The fixth ſpecies is titled, Malpigbia foliis 
ovatis integerrimis ſubtus tomentofis, racemis ter- 
minalibus. Brown, calls it, Malpigbia arboreg, 


foliis ſubrotundis  alternis inferne ſublanugingfic, 
Spicis craſſis compaſitis terminalibus 


Barrelier, 
Mai pig bia latifolia, cortice ſanguineo z and Sloane, 
Tiiie aſtnis lauriſolia, arbuti florious atbis race- 
maſis odoratis, fruftu pentagono. It grows natu- 
rally in moſt parts of the Weſt Indies. | 

7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Aa!iphia 


foliis lan-eolato-ovatis ic menteſis integerrimis, race- 


mis terminalibus. Barrelier calls it, Malpigbia 
bumi is, verbaſci folio & facie, caule craſſiſimo; 
and Sloane, Baccifera arbor calyculata, foliis lau- 
rinis, fructu racemoſo eſculento ſubrotundo mono- 
pyreno pallide luteo. It grows naturally in the 
warmer parts of America. | 1 

8. The eighth ſpecics is titled, Malpigbia 
feliis lanceolatis dentcto - ſpinaſis ſubtus biſpidis, 
Flumier calls it, Malpigbia anguſlis & acunmnatis 
aqui folti foliis It grows naturally in the warmer 
parts of America. 

9. The ninth ſpecies is titled, Malpig bia foliis 
fſubevatis dentato-ſpingſis. Plumier calls it, Mal- 
pigbia humilis, ilicis cocciglandifere foliis. It grows 
naturally in America. | 


Malpigh;a is of the Claſs and Order Decandria Clas 
ard Order 


Trigynia; and the characters are, 
1. Cal rx is a ſmall, erect, permanent peri 


here two oval, gibbous, melliferous glands. 

2. CoroLLA is five large, reniforme, plicated, 
Ciliated, patent, concave petals, having long, 
narrow ungues. 

3. STAMINA are ten broadiſh, awl-ſhaped, 
erect, ſmall filaments, placed in form of a cylin- 
der, having heart-ſhaped anther. 

4. PisTi.LUM conſiſts of a ſmall, roundiſh 
germen, and three filiforme ſtyles, with obtuſe 
itigmas. 

5 PerICARPIUM is a large, globular, toru- 
loſe berry, containing one cell. 

6. SeMINAa, The ſceds are three, oſſeous, 
oblong, obtuſe, angular; and contain each an 
oblong, obtuſe kernel. 
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MAMME 4 The 


| HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, | 


called, 
1. American Mammee Tree. 
2. Aſiatic Mammee Tree. 
1. American Mammee Tree. The trunk is 
robuſt, rough, branching, and grows ſixty feet 


high, or upwards. The leaves are large, oval, 


oblong, obtuſe, firm, of a ſplendid-green co- 
lour, and continue all the year. The flowers 
come out from the ends and ſides of the branches; 
and they are ſucceeded by a large, round fruit, 
as big as a large peach, of a moſt exquiſite fla- 


| 


MAMMEE 


CLI. 
TREE. 


vour, and a yellowiſh-green colour, when ripe. 
It is ranked among the richeſt fruit of the 
hin Indies, where it is brought to market for 
ale. 


2. Aſiatic Mammee Tree. This is a large, branch- 25d 


ing tree, covered with a cinereous, ſulcated bark. al 
Lhe leaves are very large, oval, oblong, ſmooth, — 
The flowers are pro. deſcribed- 


and of a firm ſubſtance. 
duced ſingly on footſtalks, from the ends 
ſides of the branches; and they are ſucceeded 
by a large, roundiſh, but ſomewhat cornered fruit, 
{aid to be of a delicate flavour. 14 
W i eſe 


; . Liaczaa 
anthium, compoſed of five connivent leaves. To dem. 


theſe leaves, both on the inſide and the outer, ad- The ch 
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Cultures 


Theſe trees are propagated in the Weſt Indies 


for the ſake of the fruit; with us, they are raiſed 


Titles. 


for curiolity ; and that is eaſily effected by ſow- 
ing the feeds ſingly in ſmall pots filled with very 
rich, light earth, and plunging them into a 
hotbed of tanner's bark. If the ſeeds are freſh 
and good, they will ſoon come up, ' when fre- 
quent. ſprinklings of water muſt be granted 
them, and as much free air as the weather will 


admit, be allowed them. When the roots have - 


filled the pots, they muſt be ſhifted into larger, 
plunging them up to the rims as before; and 
watering them and keeping them ſhaded until 
they have recovered the check from removal. 
All ſummer they muſt have plenty of free air, 


and -be frequently watered, and early in the | 


autumn muſt be taken into a good bark ſtove, 
where they muſt conſtantly remain under the 
care and diſcipline of tender plants. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Mammea ſtaminibus 


fore brevioribus. Brown calls it, Mammea foliis 


Species. 


Arundi- 
naceous 
Maranta 


deſctibed. 


Galanga 
deicribed. 


Medicinal 


proper- 
ties, 


Culture, 


ovalibus nitidis, fruttu ſubrotundo ſcabro; Plumier, 
Mammei magno fruftu, perſicæ ſapore ; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Arbor Indica Mamei difa ; John Bauhine, 
Mamay ; and Sloane, Malus Perfica maxima, 
felits rotundis ſplendentibus glabris, frutiu maximo 


— 


| 


divided in two parts. 


that „* ——_— 


ſcabro rugeſo. It grows naturally in. Hiſpaniola 
and Jamaica. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Mammea ſtaminibus 


Kore longioribus. Brown calls it, Mammea maxima, 
foliis 881 


cortice ſulcato cineres; and Sloane, 
Mali Perfice Mameyæ folio longiore arbor 
maxima, cortice ſulcato cinereo amaro. It grows 
naturally in Java. 


Mammea is of the Claſs and Order Polyan- Claſs and 


dria Monogynia ;, and the characters are, 


Order in 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous perianthium, the Lia- 


The folioles are oval 
concave, coriaceous, coloured, and deciduous. 

2, CoroLLA conſiſts of four roundiſh, con- 
cave, pony petals, longer than the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are numerous very ſhort, ca- 
pillary filaments, with oblong, erect antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, depreſſed 
germen, a cylindrical ſtyle longer than the 
ſtamina, and a capitated, convex, permanent 


ſtigma. 


5. PrRICAR tun is a large, fleſhy, ſpheri- 
cal berry, pointed with the ſtyle, and containing 
one cell. | 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are four, ſuboval, and 
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CLII. 


MARANT4 INDIAN ARROW-ROOT. 


HERE are two ſpecies of this genus : viz. | 


1. Arundinaceous Maranta. 

2. Galanga, or Indian Arrow-root. 

1. Arundinaceous Maranta. The root is 
thick, fleſhy, creeping, and full of knots, The 
radical leaves are numerous from a ſtrong root, 
ſmooth, broadeſt in the middle, pointed at both 
ends, and ſix or eight inches long. The ſtalks 
riſe from the root among the leaves, are branch- 
ing, jointed, two feet high, and adorned with 
ſmaller leaves than the radical ones, growing 
ſingly at the joints. The flowers are produced 
in loole bunches from the ends of the branches; 


| 


they are of a white colour, appear in June and 


July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 

2. Galanga, or Indian Arrow-root. The 
root is thick, fleſhy, creeping, and full of juice. 
The leaves are numerous, ſmooth, and of a 
light-green colour. The ſtalks are undivided, 
and a foot and a half high. The flowers are 
produced in bunches on the tops of the ſtalks; 
they are ſmall, of a white colour, and appear in 
June and July; but are rarely ſucceeded by feeds 
in England. | 

It is by the root of this ſpecies that the In- 
dians extract the poiſon of their arrows, which is 
effected by applying it as a cataplaſm to the 
wounded part: It is alſo powerful in extracting 
poiſon of all ſorts ; and is faid, if applied in time, 
to ſtop a gangrene. | w 

Theſe plants are propagated by parting of the 
roots, the beſt time for which is the ſpring, juſt 
before the leaves ariſe. The roots ſhould be 
planted in pots filled with light, rich earth, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark, afford- 
ing them now and then a ſlight ſprinkling of 
water, to prevent the mould getting too dry. 
The leaves will ſoon ſhew themſelves, when the 


watering ſhould be oftener repeated, and in { 


Vor. II. 
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moſo. 
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a greater quantity, and much free air ſhould be 
allowed them ; and the due obſervation of theſe 
rules muſt be attendeed to all ſummer. In the 
autumn they muſt be taken into a good bark 
ſtove, plunging them up to the rims in the tan- 
bed, where they muſt conſtantly remain, keep- 
ing them warm in winter, and giving them but 
little water from the time the leaves begin to 
decay, until you obſerve them to ariſe up afreſh 
the ſpring following. 4 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Maranta culmo ra- 
In the former edition of the Species Plan- 
iarum it is named ſimply, Maranta. Plumier 
calls it, Maranta arundinacea, eannacori folio. It 
grows naturally in the warmeſt parts of America. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Maranta cul- 
mo ſimplici. It grows naturally in India. 

Maranta 1s of the Claſs and Order Monandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, 


nean 
5 Sy ſtem. 


The cha- 
racters. 


Titles. 


Claſs and 


Order ia 


I. CALYX is a ſpear-ſhaped, ſmall, three- the Lin- 


leaved perianthium, placed upon the germen. 
2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal, 
is oblong, compreſſed, oblique, and inflexed. 
The limb is divided into ſix parts. The ex- 
terior ſegments are ſmall, oval, and of equal ſize. 
The lateral ones are large, roundiſh, and repre- 
ſent a lower lip. The upper ſegment is ſmall, 
and divided into two parts. | 
3- STAMINA. There is one membranaceous 
filament extremely like the ſegment of the corolla, 


having a linear anthera growing to the border. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated below the calyx, a ſimple ſtyle the length 
of the corolla, and an obſoletely three-cornered, 
inflexed ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, obſoletely 
three-cornered capſule, formed of three valves. 

6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, oval, rough, 
and hard, 


CH A FP; 


nean 


The cha- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


wo 


Spec iet. 


The plert 
deſc. be. 


Culture. 


Species. 


; 'The plant 
q \ deſcribed. 


Culture, 


— 
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E have at preſent only one ſpecies of 

this genus, called N N 

This plant riſes with aligneous, branching, climb- 
ing ſtalk, to twelve or fourteen feet high. Theleaves 


are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, of a thickiſh ſub- . 


ſtance, and grow alternately on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers com: out in umbels trom the ends 
of the branches, and are followed by globular, 
rough-ſkinned, pulpy berries, containing the 
Reds -- :- a 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds procured 
from abroad, They muſt be ſown on a good 
hotbed in the ſpringz and when the plants are 
three or four inches high, they mult be planted 
ſeparately in pots filled with good, light, ſandy 
mould, They muſt be then watered, and plunged 
into a hothed of tanner's bark, where they muſt 
be kept ſhaded until they have taken rot; and 
afterwards they muſt have more air admitted to 
thein by degrees. 
proper ſticks muſt be thruſt down by the ſide of 
each for their ſupport; and as the weather be- 
comes very warm, they mult have plenty of free 
air and frequent waterings. In the a tumn they 


muſt be taken into a good bark-ſtove, Where 


they ſhouls conſtantly remain under the good care 
and management due to tender plants. 


There being no other ſpecies belonging to this 
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As they advance in height, | 


naturally in mo 


iſh, concave, and the two outer ones the 


ö 
| oblong, and nidulant in the ſoft pulp. 


genus. it is named ſimply, Maregravia. Plumier 
calls it, Marcgravia ſcan tens, fructu radiatim po- 

| fita ; Brown, Marcgravia ſcandens, feliis caulinis 
ſubrotundis ad margines glandulatis, ramorum inte- 

gris ovatis altern:s diſt:che paſiti, floribus umbel. 

latis terminalibus; and Sloane, Phylitidi ſcanden. 

ti affinis m-jor. pes craſſo ſubrotunde. It grows 

parts of the warmer America. 

Maregravia is of the Claſs and Order Pohun- 


Adria Honog vnia; and the characters are, 


I. CaLyx is a ſix- leaved, imbricated, per- 
manent periarithium, the leaves being round- 


largeſt. 

2. CoRoLLA is one conical, oval, entire, cloſed 
petal, which falls off and ſeparates at its baſe 
trom the parts of fructification. | | 

3. STAmiva are many ſhort, awl-ſhaped, pa- 
tent, deciduous filaments, with large, erect, oval, 
oblong antheræ. 

4. PisTiLLuM conſiſts of an oval germen, 
without any ſtyle, but a capitated, permanent 
ſtigma. 

5. PEerRICarRPIUM is a globular, coriaccous 


berry, formed of many valves, and containing 
many cells. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 
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ESI DES an Annual before treated of, there 
is another ſpecies of this genus, called Peren- 

nial Martynia, | 
1 he root is thick, fleſhy, and full of joints, 
knots, and tubers. The ſtalks are numerous 
from a ſtrong root, thick, ſucculent, ſimple, of 
a purpliſh colour, but often ſpotted, and about a 
foot high. The leaves are of an oblong figure, of 
a thickiſh ſubſtance, rough, ſerrated, of a dark- 
green colour on their upper ſide but purpliſh 
underneath, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The 
flowers coine out from the tops of the ſtalks 
in ſhort ſpikes ; they are of a blue colour, ap- 
pear in July and 2 ugutt, but are ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeded by feeds in England. | 
T his ſpecies is propagated by parting of the 
roots, the beſt time for which is the ſpring, be- 
fore the ſtalks ſhoot up for flowering. Each 
off ſet ſhould be ſet in a pot filled with rich 
garden mould, and be then plunged into the 


bark bed in the ſtove. They mult be lightly 


watered at proper intervals, and in a little time 


their ſtalks will riſe for flowering : 
of watering muſt be then more Fe uent; though 
the quantity at each time ſhould be very ſmall, 
as the roots, being tender and ſucculent, are ſub- 
ject to rot through much moiſture. In very 
hot weather they muſt have much air, but 
muſt never be removed out of the ſtove; in Ju- 
ly and Auguſt they will exhibit their bloom; 
and in the autumn the ſtalks die to the crown 
of the root, and freſh ones ariſe in the ſpring. 

It is alſo propagated by planting of the cut- 
tings, in pots filled with good garden mould, 
in any of the ſummer months. The pots muſt 
be plunged: up to the rims in a good bark 
bed; and if the cuttings are ſhaded and duly 
watered, they will grow, and ſoon commence 
good plants. | 

This ſpecies is titled, Martynia caule ſimplici, 
foliis ſerratis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, 
Martynia foliis ſerratis. It grows naturally near 
Carthagena in New Spain, 


The repetition 
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Titles; 


Claſs and 
Order in 
. the Lin- 
ran 
Syflem. 
The cha» 
racters, 


Species. 


Acino- 
dendron 
deſcribed. 


Groſſula- 


rioide, 


Hiſpid, 


Velvet, 


Rovgh. 
leaved, 


Seſſile- 
le. ved, 


e a 
MELASTOMA, AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY-TREE.. 


P this genus are, 
1. Acinedendron.  _ 
2. Groſſularioide Melaftoma. 
3. Hiſpid Melyſtoma. 
Velvet Melaſtoma. 
. Rough-lceaved Mielaſtoma. 
Seffile-leaved Melaftorna. + 
. Malabathrum Melajioma, © Warn 
Smooth Melaſt am. 1 „ 8 

9. Melaſtoma Dijce/or, —_— 

1. Acinodendron. U he ſtem is woody; branch- 
ing, hairy, and i:x or eight füt high. The, leaves 
are oval, ſpear-poin;ed. acute, have three or five 
longitudinal ribs, in the manner ot Plantain, and 
grow oppolire by pairs on tlie branches. The 
flowers. come out in cluſters. from che ends of 
the branches; they are of à white colour, and 
are ſuccecded by pulpy berries as large as goole- 
berrics, in which the leeds are lodged. 

The berries of tnis ſpecies, in ſome varieties, 
are of a blue colour, in others purple, &c. | 

2. Groſſularioide. Melaſtoma, The ſtem is 
robuſt, branching, covered with a brown bark, 
and fiftecn or twenty feet highs The leaves are 
oval, pointed, ſlighily indented on their edges, 
trinervous, ſmooth, of an elegant I'ight-green 
colour, and grow oppoſite by pairs on the branches, 
The flowers are produced in loole ſpikes from 
the ends of the branches; and the fruit is 
about the ſize of a common gooleberry, and of a 
violet colour when ripe. a 

3. Hilpid Mel:ftoma, The ſtem of this plant 
is woody, hiſpid, branching, and ten or twelve 
feet high. The lzaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
hairy, of a ruſſet colour on the upper fide, yel- 
lowiſh underneath, have five longitudinal nerves, 
are a little indented on their edges, and grow 
oppoſite by pairs. The flowers are produced in 
cluſters from the ends and lides of the branches, 
and are ſucceeded by larger fruit than either of 
the former ſpecies, and are of a fine blue colour 
when ripe. * a 

4. Velvet AMelaſtoma. The ſtem is woody, 
divides into many ſoit, downy branches, and 
grows to about eight or ten feet high. The 
caves are oval, oblong, trinervous, entire, 
of a light- green colour on their upper- ſide, white 
and 'tatriny underneath, and grow oppo- 
ſite on ſoft, ſilky footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced in branched ſpikes from the ends of 
the branches; they are of a yellow colour, and 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh, pulpy berries, con- 
taining the ſeeds. 

5. Rough-leaved Melaſtoma. The ftem 
woody, and divides into ſeveral branches, which 
are covered with a woolly, hairy bark ; they are 
hearc-ſhaped, very rough, have five conſpicuous 
nerves running from the point, are indented 
on their edges, and reticulated on their under- 
ſides. The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes 
from the wings of the leaves, and are ſucceeded 
by pulpy berries like the former. 

6. Seſſile-leaved Melaſtoma. The ſtem is 
woody, branching, and eighteen or twenty feet 
bigh. The leaves are ſpatulated, trinervous, 
entire, of a white colour, duwny underneath, 
and fit cloſe to the branches: The flo» ers are 


is 
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produced in ſmall bunches from the different 


parts of the plant; but they are ſparingly. be- 


itowed, and conſequently the fruit few and in- 
conliderable for ſo large a tree. 1 

7. Malabathrum Melaſtoma. The ſtem is 
woody, angular, {ix or eight fect high, and ſends 
forth branches by pairs oppolite from the ſides. 
Ihe leaves are {pear-ſhaped, oval, pointed, quin- 
que nervous, rough, hairy, of a ſtrong green colour 
on their. uppsr- ide, but. paler. underneath, and 
grow oppolite by pairs on the branches. The 


- Bowers: are produced in ſmall cluſters from the 


ends of the branches; they are of a reddiſh:pur- 
ple colour; and the fruit is large, and of, a fine 
purple colour When ri pte. 
8. Smooth Melaſtoma. The ſtem is woody, 
branching, and fix or eight feet high. The 
leaves are large, oval, oblong, pointed, ſmooth 
ſhining, have five ſtrong, longitudinal nerves, an 
grow oppoſite to each other. Ihe flowers are 
produced in loofe bunches from the ends of the 
branches; they are very ſmall, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall, roundith fruit, of a blue co- 
lour when ripe. ;.. ad 
g. Melaſtoma Diſcolor, The ſtem is woody, and 
branching. The leaves are oval, oblong, eatire, 
have five longitudinal nerves, and are green near 
the bale on the upper- ſide, but of a ſnowy-white 
colour at the top and underneath. The flowers 
are produced in kind of umbels from the end 
and ſides of the branches, and are ſucceeded 
by ſoft, pulpy fruit, ſhaped like the preceding, 
but larger. | We: 
There are many varieties of theſe ſpecies, dif- 
fering in the ſize of growth, and colour of the 
leaves and fruit. The fruit never ripen in Eng- 
land; and it is the great beauty the leaves afford 
that makes them ſo de irable for our ſtoves, The 
leaves being large, generally green on the upper 
ſide, but of different colours unverneath, being 
either white, yellow, ruſſet, brown, or a pale 
green, and continuing all the year, afford an 
enchanting variety at all ſeaſons, eſpecially in 
winter, when the vegetable verdure is leſs 
common. | 1 
They are all propagated from ſeeds; and as 
moſt of them grow naturally in Jamaica, they 
may be eaſily. procured from thence. Having 
therefore obtained the berries, let the. ſceds 
be cleaned from the pulp and ſand, . ſow 
in pots filled with light, ſandy - earth, = 
lunged into the bark bed. It the ſeeds are 
freſh. the plants will ſocn come up; and when 
they are fit to remove, they mult be potted ſe- 
arately, and plunged into the bark bed as 
efore. Water mult be given them, and ſhade 
conſtantly granted until they have taken root, 
when they ſhould have more air. In the autumn 
they mult be taken into a warm ſtove, where 
they muſt conſtantly remain under the diſcipline 
and care due to tender plants, 


Malaba- 


thrums 


and 
Smooth 
Melaſto- 
ma de- 


ſcribe4. 


Melaſtoma 
Diſcolor 
deſcr i bed, 


Culture. 


i. The firſt ſpecies is titled. Nelgſtema foliis Tiles 


denticulatis ſubtrinerviis ovatis acutis. In the Hort. 


Cliff. it is termed, Melaſtoma feliis ovato lanceola. 
is crenatis, nervis quingue longitudinalibus ; extimis 
obſoletioribus, Plukenet calls it, Acinodendrum 
Americanam peutancuren, foliis craſſis hir ſutis ad, 

ambitum 
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616 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 
ambitum rarioribus ſerris; Plumier, Groſſularia 7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Melaſtoma foliis 8 


alia, plantaginis folio, frufiu rariore violaceo ; | integerrimis quinguenerviis lanceolato-ovatis ſca- 
and Sloane, Groſſulariæ fruftu arbor maxima non | bris, Burman calls it, Melaſtoma quinquenervia 
Spinoſa, malabathri folio maximo inodoro, flore hirta major, capitalis ſericets villoſis; and Rheede, 
racemoſo albo. It grows naturally in the warmeſt | Kadali. It grows in India. 
parts of America, . . The eighth ſpecies is titled, Melaftoma fo. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Melaſtoma foliis | liis integerrimis quinquenerviis ovato-oblongis lævi- 
denticulatis triplinerviisovatis acuminatis. Plukenet | uſculis acuminatis : margine lævibus. Brown calls it, 
calls it, Arbor Americana, latiore & acuminato | Melaſtoma fruticoſa minor, ſoliis tenuibus ovati, 
folio trinervio, utrinque glabro & margine le- | racemis terminalibus; Sloane, Groſſularie fructu 
viter creuato, It is a native of Surinam. arbor non ſpinoſa, malabathri folio maximo glabro 
3. The third ſpecies is titled, Melaſtoma foliis & /plendente ;, and. Plumier, Grofſalaria plantagi- 
denticulatis quinquenerviis ovato- lanceolatis, caule | nis lato folio, frutiu minimo caruleo. It grows 
Biſpido. Plumier calls it, Groſſularia plantaginis fo- | naturally in America, 
lio anguſtiore bir ſuto; Sloane, Groſſularie frutzu non 9. The ninth ſpecies 4s titled, Melaſtoma foliis 
ſpinoſa, malabathri foliis longd & rufd lanugine hirſu- | integerrimis quinquenerviis oblongo-ovatis glabris 
tis, fructu maj ore cæruleo; and Plukenet, Arbuſcula | margine lævibus. Flumier calls it, Groſſularia 
Famaicenſis quinguener via, minutiſimè dentatis fo- | plantaginis folio, apicibas candidis & falcatis; 
liis & caule pubeſcentibus. It grows naturally in | Sloane, Greſſularis frufu non ſpinoſa, malaba- 
moſt Iflands of the Welt Indies. | thri foliis ſubtus niveis, ſruttu racemoſo umbellæ 
4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Melaſtoma foliis in- modo diſpats; and Plukenet, Arbor Americana 
tegerrimis trinerviis oblongo-ovatis ſubtus tomento- quinquenervia, comantibus floſculis, feliis ampliſſ. 
is, racemisbrachiatis, ſpicis bipartitis. In the Hort. mis glabris prond parte albicantibus. It grows 


9 


. 


* 


* 


N Cliff. it is termed, Melaſtoma foliis integerrimis | naturally in America. 

| ovato-lanceolatis ſericeis : nervis ante baſin co- Melaſtoma 1s of the Claſs and Order Decandria Club and 
5 adunatis, Plukenet calls it, Acinodendrum Ame- | Monogynia z and the characters are, Order in 
. ricanum, ampliore folio trinervi, inferius alba lanu- 1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, obtuſe, ſwell- tie Li- 


gine incano maximo utrinque glabro; and Brey- | ing, permanent perianthium, indented in five 5, 
nius, Arbor racemoſa Braſiliana, folio malabatbri. parts at the top. The we 
It grows moſtly in the Braſil Iſlands, Jamaica, 2. CorROLLA is compoſed of five roundiſh nden. 
and Surinam. 8 | petals inſerted in the mouth of the calyx. 
5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Melaſtoma foliis The nectarium conſiſts of five ſcales ſituated 
| denticulatis quinquenerviis cordatis ſeabris ſubtus | under the filament. 
i tomentoſis, ramis tomentoſo-villais. Brown calls it,, 3. STAMINA are ten ſhort filaments inſerted in 
| Melaſtoma ſubbirjuta, foliis cordatis ſcabris minutifſi- | the calyx, having long, ſubcurved, erect an- 
me denticulatis reticulatis, racemis minoribus alari- | there. 
bus. It grows naturally in Jamaica, 4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
6. The fixth ſpecies is titled, Melaſtoma foliis | within the calyx, a ſtraight, filiforme ſtyle, . and 
integerrimis trinerviis ſpatulatis ſeſfilibus ſubtus to- | an obtuſe ſtigma. 
mentcfis, Brown calls it, Melaſtoma ſoliis ampliori- 5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, coronated 
bus per petiolum recurrentibus & contrattis, faſcicu- | berry, covered by the calyx, and containing five 
lis florum ſparſis; and Plukenet, Arbor Americana, | cells. 
foliis è concurſu nervorum ima parte longius pro- 65. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, and nidu- 
duttis, ſubtus lanugine candicante tomento/is, Tt | lant. | 
grows in Jamaica. 
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CH A P. CLI. 
ME EL 1:4 The: BEAD TREE, 


"T= Common Bead Tree is a native of Syria, , purple and white, and, in India, continue in ſuc- 
and appears to great advantage in our Deci- | ceſſion the greateſt part of che year. With us 
duous Plantations in open air. There is a variety of | they frequently flower, and are ſometimes ſuc- 
it which grows naturally in Ceylon, is very tender, | ceeded by fruit, which is roundiſh, ſoft, oily, and 
a delightful Evergreen, and beautifully figures | bitter to the taſte; is at firſt green, then yellow, 


with other plants in the Stove. It is called, and of a deep-purple colour when ripe. 
Species. 1. The wks res Bead Tree of Ceylon. 2. Azadirachta, or the Indian Bead Tree, is a Azadi- 
To this muſt be added a diſtinct ſpecies, | robuſt, branching tree, whoſe trunk is covered rachta, * 
called, with a dark-purple bark. The leaves are pin- geburt 
2. Azadirachta, or the Indian Bead Tree. nated ; each of them is compoſed of about five or \,(c;ived. 


The Ever- I. The Evergreen Bead Tree of Ceylon grows | ſix pair of oblong, pointed, ſerrated folioles, 
green to near twenty feet high, having a robuſt trunk, | which are terminated by an odd one; and the 
re covered with a dark- purple bark, which is very | whole leaf has much the appearance of that of the 
role tar; bitter to the taſte, and ſends forth many branches, | Aſh Tree. The flowers come out from the ſides 
that ſpread themſelves every way. The leaves | of the branches in long, branching panicles their 
are bipinnated, diſagreeably ſcented, of a light- | colour is white; and they are ſucceeded by oval 
green colour, grow ſometimes oppoſite, ſometimes | fruit, about the ſize of a ſmall Olive, which is 
alternately, on longiſh footſtalks; and the folioles | at firſt green, then yellow, and of a deep purple 

are oblong, acute-pointed, and ſerrated on their | colour when ripe. 
edges. The flowers come out from the ſides of Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in Culture. 
the branches in long, branching panicles ; they are | pots filled with light, ſandy earth, and plunging 
ſmall, and of a bluiſh colour, with a mixture of them up to the rims in a hotbed of nner 
3 en 
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| When the yew are fit to remove, each ſhould | when they are ſtill more woody, may be kept in a 2 
be ſet in a ſeparate pot, which ſhould be plunged reen-houſe, if ſtove-room be wanting. * 
again up to the rims in a ſecond hotbed: T i:led. 


Species, 
Memecy- 


lon de- 
ſcribed. 


muſt be watered and ſhaded until they have taken 


root, iti hot weather in ſummer muſt have plenty 


of air; and in autumn muſt be received into the 


temperate ſtove; There they muſt conſtantly re- 
main for four or five years, until they become 
ſtrong and hardy; and then they may be ſer abroad 
ina warm, wellſheltered place, during the heat of 
the ſummef. From time to time they will become 
more hardy, and may; if there is a neceſſity for 
it, be ſtationed in the dry Rove; and afterwards; 


GC H A r. 


1. The Evergreen Bead Tree of Ceylon is titled, 
Melia foliis bipinnatis. Tournefort calls it, Aza- 
dirachta Indica, foliis ramofis minoribus, flore albs 


futb-ceruleo purpuraſcente majore. It grows natu- 


rally in Ceylon, . oe Fo > 

2. Hzadirachta, ot Indian Bead Tree, js titled, 

Melia foliis pinnatis. Plukeſet calls it, Olea Ma- 

labarica, fraxini folio z Burman, Azadirachta In- 

dica, folio fraximi; and Caſpar Bauhine, Arbor 

_ Fraxino fimilis, altas frafd. It reſides in 
1a. 
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HERE is only one 

a called, Memecylon. | 
The ſtalk is woody, branching, and | 
to ten or twelve feet high. The leaves are oval, 
and full of juice, which will ſtain paper or linen 
of a kind of ſaffron colour. The flowers are col- 
lected in ſmall, roundiſh heads at the wings of the 


leaves; they appear in the early part of the ſummer, 
exded. 


Culture. 


Species. 


and are ſucc by coronated berries, which do 
not ripen in England. 

This plant is propagated by layers, or planting 
of the cuttings in the ſpring, and plunging them 
into a hotbed of tanner's bark. They muſt be 
watered and kept ſhaded at firſt, and afterwards 
muſt have more air according to the heat of the 
ſeaſon; but they muſt not be taken out of the 
hotbed until the autumn, when. they ſhould be 
moved into a pretty good bark ſtove for their 
winter lodgings. : 

Though there is no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it ſtands with the title given it in the Flora Zey- 


ſpecies of this gerius | 


lanica; namely, Memecylon foliis evatis. Burman 
calls it, Cornus fylveſtris, foliis croceum colorem 
fingentibiis, floſculis ad folioram alas globofis. It 
grows haturally in Ceylon. f 


Memecgylon is of the Claſs and Order Ofan- Claſ and 


dria Monogynia ; and the characters are, Order 
1. CaLyx is an undivided, entire, bell-ſhaped, ia tba 
turbinated, permanent perianthium, placed upon |» on 


the germen. The cha- 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four oval, acute, pa- rafters, 
tent petals, 


3- STAMINA are eight-awl-ſhaped, ere fila · 
ments, with ſimple antheræ. ; 

4. PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen 
ſituated below the calyx, an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, 
and a capitated ſtigma, | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a berry crowned with the 
cylindrical calyx. 

6. SIN 
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CLVIII. 


IMO SA. The SENSITIVE PLANT, 


HERE are of this genus in the Stove, 
1. The Senſitive Plant. 
2. Digitated Senſitive Plant, or Humble 
t. 


125 Inga, or the Unarmed Pinnated Senſitive 
ant. 
4. Unarmed Bipinnated Senſitive Plant. 
5. Live Plant. 
6. Senſeleſs Plant. a 
7. Quadrivalved Senſitive Plant. 
8. Rough Thorny Senſitive Plant. 
9. Sported Senſitive Plant. 
10, Senegal Mimoſa. 
11. True Acacia. 
12. Glaucous Acacia, 
13. Fagus-leaved Acacia. 
14. Shrubby Thornleſs Acacia. 
16. Broad-leaved Acacia. 
16. Purple Acacia. 
17. Tree Acacia. 


18. Single · ſpined Acacia. 
Vol. Tal 4 4 
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19. Great-horned Acacia. 

20. Indian Acacia. 

2 . Pennated Acacia. 

22. Madraſs Acacia, 

23. Tamarind . leaved Acacia. 

1. The Senſitive Plant. The talk is tender, lig- g,_c.;,. 
neous, armed with ſhort, crooked thorns, and Plant de- 
grows to about ſix or eight feet high, The leaves ſcribed, 
are pinnated ; and two of them grow together on 
a long Jeng footſtalk, each conſiſting of two 
pair of pinnæ; the inner ones are the leaſt, and 
they, together with their footſtalks, fall on being 
rouched, and riſe again ſoon after. The flowers 
are produced in royndiſh heads from the ſides of 
the branches, growing on ſhort footſtalks; they 
are of a pale purple colour, and are ſucceeded 
by flat, jointed, radiated pods, containing thg 
ſeeds, which often ripen in England. Digitated 

2. Digitated Senſitive Plant, or Humble Plant, Senti ve 
The ſtalk is ligneous, round, divides into many Plant, or 


branches, ee three feet high, is armed fomble 
W | 


t de. 
With ſerived, 
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Inga, or 
the Un- 


_ armed 


Pinnat- 
ed, 


and 

Unarmed 
Bipinnat- 
ed Senſi- 
tive Plant 


deſcribed. 


Live Plant g. The Live Plant. The ſtalks are herbaceous, 
deſcribed. 


Senſeleſs 
P ant de- 
ſcr.bed. 


QuaCri- 


vaived, 


Rough 
Thorny, 


* 04 20234 0 „ . Net nt rh 
with ſmall, hooked, ſharp. thorns, and cloſcly be- 


ſet with, ſtinging, briſtly hairs. The, leaves are 


compoſed of four, fave, or more folioles, Which 
join at, their baſe, ſpread open like the fingers, 
and are elevated on a long footſtalk: The pinnæ 
are oblong, fmall, and numerous; and theſe, to- 
gether with. their footſtalks, on the leaſt touch, 


droop as f under the preſſure, but ſoon riſe 
i l 


again, in their uſual, vigour. . The flowers come 
out from the ends of the branches in roundiſh 
heads, are, of, a greenxh, white colour, frequently 
with a tinge of purple; and ſucceeded by ſmall, 
echinated, pointed pods, containing the feeds, 
which ripen very well in England. 

3. Inga, or the Unarmed Pinnated Senſit ive 
Plant. The ſtalk is unarmed with thorns, lig- 
neous, divides into many ſpreading branches, 
and grows to eight or ten feet high. The 
leaves are pinnated, and grow on artieulated, mem- 
branaceous footitalks. The flowers come out in 
ſpikes from the ends and ſides of the brafiches, 
are of a white or purple colour, and are ſuc- 


ceeded by fleſhy pods of a ſweet, agreeable fla- 


vour, . which, are much.coyeted by the negroes. 


4. Unarmed Bipinnated Senſitive Plant. The. 


ſtalk is upright, angular, ligneous, branching, and 
grows to ſix or ſeven feet higa, The leaves are bi- 
pinnated; and the pinnæ are extremely numerous, 
imall, ſmooth, and rounded at their points. The 
Rowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
in bending, roundiſh ſpikes, growing on long 
footſtalks; are of a yellow colour and ſucceeded 
by narrow, ſmooth pods, in which the ſeeds ri- 
pen very well in England. The pinnæ only of 
this ſpecies give way on being touched, and not 
the footſtalk; ſo that it is not ranked among the 
Humble Plants. "> 


tender, lie on the ground,. ſtrike root at the 
Joints, and ſoon ſpread themſelves every way. 
The leaves are conjugated, pinnated, and each 
conſiſts of about two pair of roundiſh, ſhort, 
narrow pinnæ, which recede ſo rapidly and ſpee- 
dily from the touch, as to gain it the appellation 
of the Live Plant. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the leaves in roundiſh heads, 
are ſmall, of a pale-yellow colour, and ſucceed- 
ed by ſhort, ſhort, flat, jointed pods, containing 
the ſeeds. 

6. Senſeleſs Plant. This is often called the 
Slothful Plant, from the little tendency the 
leaves have to recede from the touch of the finger. 
The ſtalks are ſmooth, branching, grow two or 
three feet high, and, unleſs ſupported, he on the 
ground. The leaves are bipinnated ; the pinnæ 
are three or four pair on each wing, ſhort, 
narrow, and do not contract on being handled. 
The flowers come out in ſmall heads from the 
wings of the leaves, growing on ſlender foot- 
{talks ; and are ſucceeded by long, narrow, {ſmooth 
pods containing the ſeeds, which 'ripen in Eng- 
land. 3 

7. Quadrivalved Senſitive Plant. The root is 
creeping. The ſtalk is lender, herbaceous, ſquare, 
and armed with ſhort, recurved ſpines. The 
leaves are bipinnated, and conſiſt of two or three 
pair of wings, which are compoſed of many 
ſhort, narrow pinnz, and are but thinly diſpoſed 
on the branches, growing on long, prickly foot - 
ſtalks. The flowers come out on footſtalks from 
the wings of the leaves in globular heads, are 
of a purple colour, and ſucceeded by tour-cor- 


nered pods, compoſed each of four valves, full 


of angular feeds. 
8. Rough Thorny Senſitive Plant. The 
ſtalk is woody, upright, five or ſix feet high, 
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rough, hairy, and armed with ſhort; - ſtrangy 1 
broad, white - coloured thorhs. [They leaves are 
bipinnated, being compoled of five or ſix pair fn 
wings arranged oppoſite to each ther, having: 
between each pair two ſhort, ſtrong, ſharpeppint-+ 
ed thorns. The flowers are collected in globular; 
heads, and come out from the ends and; fides of 
the branches on ſhort; ſootſtalks; they ate of 
bright - purple colour, and ſucceeded by flat, 
jainted. pods, five or ſix uſually growing together 
which join at their baſe, and ſpread themſelves im 
a radiated manner from the top of the faotſtalk. 

9. Spotted Senſitive Plant. The ſtalk is lis. 


| : - ' g= and 
neous, upright, taper, unarmed with ſpines, but Spotted 


irregularly marked with ſeveral ſpots. The lcaveg S*ofiire 


are bipinnated, and conſiſt of about four pair Plant ge. 
of wings, having a depreſſed gland ſituated be- * 
tween their firſt pair. The flowers are collected 
in oblong ſpikes, ariſing from the ends and ſides 
of the branches, on long footſtalks, and are 


ſucceeded by compreſſed, falcated pods, contain- 


ing the ſeeds. 

10. Senegal Mimoſa. The ſtalk is woody, gene 
armed with triple ſpines, and covered witha white Mim% 
bark. The leaves are bipinnated, and. at the bafe deſcrids,” 
of each are ſituated three ſpines, the middle one 
being reflexed. The flowers come our in ſpikes 
from the ends and ſides. of the branches, and are 
ſucceeded. by ſmooth, oval, compteſſed pods, 
containing the ſeeds. . 0 Mittal n | 

All thele ſorts of Senſitive Plants are beſt raiſ. Culture, 
ed from ſeeds ; though many of them may be 
propagated by layers or cuttirigs, planted in pots, 
then plunged up to the rims in a hotbed, and 
ſhaded and watered: until they have taken root. 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a hotbed early in 
the ſpring; and, when the plants grow up, the 


- 


_ ſtricteſt care muſt be taken to grant them a due 


and ſufficient quantity of air, to prevent their 
drawing weak, and becoming bad in colour, 
When they are about three inches in height, they 
will be fit to remove; they muſt then be ſet ſe- 
parately in pots, preſerving as much mould as i. 
poſſible to the roots, be again plunged up 
to the rims in a bark-bed, and be ſhaded and 
watered until they have taken root. From thence 
they ſhould be removed into the warmeſt ſtove, 
and kept as hot as poſſible, in order to increaſe 
their ſenſitive quality; for although theſe plants 


may be hardened ſo as to bear the open air in ſum- 


mer, yet, as they are chiefly raiſed on account of 
the ſhrinking property of their leaves on contact, 
this property abates in proportion as they are har- 
dened to the air, and is proportionally heightened 
by the heat of their ſituation z which ſhould teach 
all lovers of theſe plants to grant them the hot- 
teſt reſidence, if they would chuſe to have their 
quality in perfection. Thoſe plants whoſe leaves 
only fall from the touch are termed Senſitive 
Plants; and ſuch as fall with their footſtalks are 
termed Humble Plants; ſo that the plant will 
readily ſhew you to which of theſe two appella- 
tions 1t belongs. | 
The other thirteen ſorts are Acacias, and their 
leaves are deſtitute of this motion. They are 


trees or ſhrubs of different heights ; their leaves 


are winged, or doubly winged, as their titles ſet 
forth; they bear flowers in ſpikes, ſome yellow, 
ſome white, ſome blue, ſome purple, &c. and 
two of them are ſucceeded by large, flat pods, con- 
raining the ſeeds, which frequently ripen in Eng- 
land. They are raiſed from ſeeds in the ſame 
manner as the Senſitive Plants; but as they grow 


to a larger ſize, muſt from time to time be ſhifted 


into larger pots, and placed in winter in a good 
ſtove. : 
The 
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2 1. The Bete Sep" ** Plant io Hinmblier 


The eleventh ſort is the Acacia which Yields the 
true Succus Accaiæ, and whence the. Gpm 
of the ſhops exiudes. 

1. The Senſitive Plant is titled, Mimoſa acu- 
leata, foliis conjugatis pinnati ; partighbus bifufgis , 
intimis minimis. Van Royen calls it, Mimoſa 
caule aculeato, foliis geminatis; partialibus tetra- 


phyllis folidlis intimis minimisʒ and Breynius, i- 


moſa ce primg,, ive Braſitiana Jatifalia, Ali. 
adiatis. It 08 Deluge im the (Braſil |, 


e . \ 3&8 


* is titled, Mimoſa aculeata, foliis ſabdigi- 
tatis pinnatis, caule biſpido. In the Hent Cf. 


it, is, termed, Mimoſa fallis digitatis g feliolis 


pinlaſis, caule aculeato biſpidogue, foliig, Mu 
fo -palmatis ; fi ngulis numeroze pinnatis. 1 
calls. it.. Mimoſa humilis fruteſcens et ſpiuoſa, fiii- 
quits conglobatis; Brey nius, Mimoſa ſeinoſa \tribus- 
hi Fliquis paris ecbinatis; and Commeiine, #ſchy- 
namene Hpindſa, ore globaſo albido, filiculis articu- 
latis echinatis. It is a native of the Braſils. 

Inga, or the Unarmed Pinnated Senſitive 


Plant, 1s titled, Mimoſa inermis, foliis pinnatis. 
ene Is; peliolo articulato marginato. 


In the 


ort. Clif. it is termed, Maſe inermis, foliis 


Pinnalis; petiolis membranaceis alatis. Sloane calls 
” It Arbor filiguoſa Braſilienſis, foliis pinnaits, coſta 


media membranulis extantibus ; and Vlumicr, Inga 
fore allo fimbriato, fructu dulci. 
the Braſils. 

4. Unarmed Bipinnated Sanlitiex, Plant 18 
titled, Mimo/a iner mis, foliis bipinngtis, ſpicis de- 
candris ; z inferioribus coſtratis maſculis, caule erecto 
angulato. 
moſa iner mis, foliis duplicato-pinnatis, /t fi lquis line- 
aribus glabris. It grows naturally in India. 

5. The Live Plant is titled, Mimoſa inermis, 
foliis con ugatis pinnatis; partialibus guadrijugis 
ſubrotundis caule inermi herbaceo. Brown calls it, 
Mimoſa minima herbacea vix tripollicaris, caꝑſulis 
monoſpermibus hirſutis ; and Sloane, Mimoſa ber- 
bacea non ſpinoſa minima repens, It grows natu- 
rally in the meadows of Jamaica. | 

6. The Senſeleſs, or Slothful Plant is titled, 


Mimoſa inermis decumbens, foliis bipinnatis, ſpicis 


cernuis pentandris; inferioribus craſſatis, caule de- 
cumbente. In the Hort. Cliff. it is "termed, Mi- 
moſa inermis, faliis duplicato. pinratis, filiquis line- 
aribus glabris. Plukenet calls it, Mimoſa Ameri- 
canz pigra, ſiliquis longis anguſtis allium olentibus, 
It grows naturally in America. 

7. Quadrivalved Senſitive Plant is titled, Mi- 
moſa aculeata, * bipinnatis, caule guadrangulo; 
aculeis recurvis, leguminibus quadrivalvibus. Van 
Royen calls it, W undique aculeata, caule an- 
gulato, foliis duplicato-pinnatis; partialibus utrin- 
que ternis. It grows naturally at Vera Cruz. 

8. Rough Thorny Senſitive Plant is titled, 
Mimoſa aculeata hirta, foliis bipinnatis oppoſite acu- 
leatis, ſpind erectd lengiore inter ſingula partialia. 
Brown calls it, Mimoſa fruteſcens ſpinoſa et acu- 
leata, filiquis hirſutis; and Breynius, Æſchyno- 
mene ſpinoſa VI. It grows naturally in Jamaica 
and Vera Cruz, 

9. Spotted Senſitive Plant is titled, Mimoſa in- 
ermis, folits bipinnatis, ſpicis decandris; inferiori- 
bus caſtratis corollatis, caule erefto tereti. Brown 
calls it, Mimoſa fruteſcens inermis filiquis compreſſis 
falcatis umbellatis, Pedunculo longiſſimo. It grows 
naturally in America. 

10. Senegal Mimoſa is titled, Mimoſa ſpinis 
ternis; intermedid reflexs, foliis bipinnatis, floribus 


ſpicatis. Calpar Bauhine calls it, Acacia; and 


It i is a native of 


In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Mi- 


—— 


Taribus ps 


faliis pinnatis bijugis, petiolo margihato. 
Aarbus comoſis... 


ſubdecemjugis, petiolis communibus inermibus. 


| 


a_—_—_—_ — 
—— 


Plukener, 2 altera vera, — — eg 


„nr 1 2 donata. It grows naturally in 


11. True Acacia is titled, Mi moſa ſpicis ſtipu- 
tent bu, folits bipinnatis 1 z partialibus ex- 
timis glanduli interſtindłis, ſpicis globoſis peduncu- 
latis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Acacia foltis ſcor- 


Pioides teguninoſe z and John Baulinꝭ Acacia veru: 


It grows naturally in Egypt and Arabia. 
12. Glaucous Acacia is titled, Mimoſa iermis, 


i foliis bipinnatis ;, pariialibus y ugis 3" \pinnis pluri- 


mis, glanduld inter inima. Breynius calls it,. Mi- 
, moſa arboreſcens non ſpineſa, pinnis acacie latiori- 


| b; inferni flore albo; and Cateſby; Acuciu bux: 
3 rotundioribus, Honi bus albis, filignd latã com- 
N 


It grows naturally in America. 
13+ Fagus-leaved Acacia is titled, Mimoſa inermis;\ 
Plukenet; 
calls it, Arbor - filiguoſa, faginis faliis, Americana: 
It is a native of Barbadoes. 
14. Shrudby Thornleſs Acacia is titled, M. 
moſa inermis, foliis tergeminis. Plumier calls it, 


Acacia fruteſcens non aculeata, flore II 


It is a native of America, 
15. Broad-leaved Acacia is titled, Mimoſa in- 


 ermis, foliis conjugatis; pinnis terminalibus oppoſitts 4 
lateralibus alternis, + Plumier calls it, Acacia non 
Jpinoſa, juglandi folio, flore purpuraſcente. It — | 

naturally in America. 


16. Purple Acacia is titled, Mimoſa inermis; . 


 faliis conjugatis pinnatis; foliolis intimis minoribus. 
| Plumier calls it, Acacia fruteſcens non aculeata, 
fore purpuraſcente, alia. 


It grows naturally in 
America. 3 


17. Tree Acacia is titled, M. moſa i inermis, 2 


lus bipinnatis, pinnis dimidiatis acutis, caule ar- 
boreo. 
nereo, ſpicd globoſa, filiqud interne rubente, ſemini- 
bus ſphericis atro-nitentibus ; and Sloane, Acacia 
arborea maxima non 'ſpinaſa, pinnis majoribus, flore 
albo, filigus contortd coccined ventricoſa elegantiſſimd.. 


Brown calls it, Mimoſa arborea, cortice ci- 


It grows naturally in moſt parts of Jamaica _y_ 


the Caribbees. 


18. Single- ſpined ! is titled, Mimoſa acn- 


leata, foilis bipinnatis, pinnis incurvis, caule angu-. 


lato, In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Mimoſa acu- 


leis 2 ſparſis ſolitariis, foliis daplicato- pinna- 


tis, caule angulato. It grows naturally in India. 

19. Great Horned Acacia is titled, Mimoſa ſpi- 
nis ſtipularibus geminis connatis, follis bipinnatis. 
Commeline calls it, Acaciæ ſimilis, ſpinis corni- 
formibus, Mexicana. It grows naturally in 
Mexico and Cuba. 

20. Indian Acacia is titled, Mimoſa aculeata, 
foliis Bipinnatis; piunis ovali-oblpngis oblique acu- 
minatis. Plukenet calls it, Acacia ſpinoſa, Indie 
Orientalis, foliis ſubtus cefiis, floribus globoſis luteis. 


Ir grows naturally in India. 


21, Pennated Acacia is titled, Mimoſa aculeata, 
folis bipinnatis numereſiſſimis lineari-aceroſis, pani- 
culd aculeatd, capitulis globaſis. Burman calls it, 
Acacia aculeata multiflora, foliis pennas avium re- 
ferentibus. It grows naturally in Ceylon. 

22. Madraſs Acacia is titled, Mintoſa ſpinis ſti. 


pularibus longitudine foliorum, foliis bipinnatis , par- 


tialibus ſubſejugis, ramis levibus. Plukenet calls 


it, Acacia Maderaſpatana, foliis parvis, aculeis e 


regione binis prægrandibus horrida, cortice cinereo. 
It grows naturally in both the Indies. 

23. Tamarind-leaved Acacia is titled, Mimoſa 
aculeata, foliis bipinnatis quinquejugis, partialibus 


mier calls it, Acacia aculeata, lore alba, folits tae 
marindi. lt grows naturally in America, 
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6 20 A COMPLETE BODY OP PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
C H A P. CLIX. 
1 G RT. M 2 A. 
HERE are three ſpecies of this genus, | and plunged into the bark bed, will readily 
Species. called, | grow, and ſoon commence good plants 
1. Umbellated Morinda. 1. The! firſt ſpecies is titled, Morinda erecta, Tile, 
2. Citron-leaved Morinda. | foliis lanceolato-ovatis, pedunculis confertis. Rum- 
3. Procumbent Morinda, or Reoyoc. | phius calls it, Bancudus anguſtifolia. It grows 
| I |, naturally in India. * 
Umbel- 1. Umbellated Morinda. The ſtalk is upright, || 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Morinda ar- 
lated, woody, branching, and fix or eight feet high. | Borea, padunculis folitarits. Rumphius calls 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and oval. The'| it, Bancuilus latifolia ; and Rhecde, Coda. pilava. 
flowers are produced in umbels from the ends | It grows naturally in India. k 
and ſides of the branches, and are followed by 3. The third ſpecies is titled, Morinda pro- 
ſuboval, angular berries, containing the ſeeds. cimbens, Vaillant calls it, Morinda Americana 
Citron- 2. Citron-leaved Morinda grows to the ſize | bumifuſa laurifolia; Plumier, Royoc humiſuſum, 
leaved, of a moderate tree. The leaves are of a fine | fru cupreſino; and Plukener, Perichymenum 
green colour, elegant, and ſhaped ſomewhat like | Americanum, & cujus radice fit atramentum. It 
thoſe of the Citron Tree. The flowers come out- | grows naturally in moſt of the warm parts of 
ſingly on footſtalks from the wings of the leaves, | America | | 
and are ſucceeded by angular, compreſſed berries, Morinda is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Claſs and 
containing two ſeeds, Monogynia ; and the characters are, _ ia 
and Pro- 3. Procumbent Morinda, or Royoc. The ſtalks 1. CaLyx. The common receptacle is round n 
_— are numerous, ligneous, and ſpread themſelves | iſh, and collects the ſeſſile flowers into the form S/ fem. 
41 — every way on the ground. The leaves are ob- of a globe. The petianthium is very ſmall, The cha- 
deſcribed, long, pointed, of a fine ſtrong green colour, and | ſituated above the germen, and indented in five toben. 
ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the Bay Tree. The | parts at the edge. 
flowers come out along the ſides of the branches, 2. CoroLiLa is one infundibuliforme peral. 
and are followed by angular, compreſſed berries, | The tube is cylindrical: The limb is cut into 
each containing two ſeeds, 5 fve ſpreading, plane, ſpear-ſhaped, ſharp-point- 
Culture. Theſe plants are beſt propagated by ſeeds | ed ſegments. | 
procured from abroad. They muſt be ſown on 3- STAMINA are five very ſhort filaments, in- 
a hotbed in the ſpring z and when the plants are | ſerted into the upper part of the tube, havin 
fit to remove, they muſt be planted * in | linear, erect antheræ nearly the length of tue 
pots filled with good garden mould, and plun- tube. 
d into a hotbed of tanner's bark. Here th 4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
ſhould be watered and ſhaded at firſt, and mu below the calyx, a ſimple ſtyle, and a thickiſh, 
by degrees be uſed to bear a large ſhare of air. | bifid ſtigma. 
In the autumn they muſt be taken into a tem- 5. PER1ICARPIUM is a ſuboval, angular, trun- 
perate bark ſtove, and managed like other ten- | cated berry, compreſſed on all ſides by the ad- 
der plants. | Joining ones, and containing one cell, 
I be laſt fort is eaſily propagated by ſlips from | 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, convex on 
the roots, which, if taken off, planted in pots, ! one fide, and plane on the other, | 
PEXBEEAERABEAR EE ARREDEENREDEENEASEEREATARNERDEENEDEES 
C H A P. -CLX. 
MORUS, The MUL BERRY TREE. 
N the ſtove muſt be placed, of a luſcious ſweetneſs when ripe. They are poſ- 
Species, 1. The Green-fruited Mulberry Tree, call- | ſefſed of the like kind of protuberances as our 
Fuſtick Wood. Common Mulberry, and are green bath within 
| 2. The Indian Mulberry Tree. and without. | 
8 1. Green-fruited Mulberry Tree, or Fuſtick It is the wood of this tree, called Fuſtick, Uſeful 
fraited Wood. The natural growth of this tree is ſixty | which is uſed in dying, and is conſtantly 1m- 7 
2 feet or more in height. The trunk is propor- ported from Jamaica tor that purpole The r 
tree de- 


tionably large, firm, covered with a light- brown, 
furrowed bark, and ſends forth numerous 
branches from the ſides, which are poſſeſſed of a 
whitiſh bark. The leaves are oblong, broader 
on one ſide than the other, indented at their 
baſe, acute-pointed, rough, of a dark-green co- 
lour, and grow on ſhort tootſtalks. The katkins 
come from the ends of the branches, and are of 
a greeniſh colour ; and the female flowers come 
out in ſmall heads, all over the tree, on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks : Theſe are ſucceeded by green mulberries, 


wood itſelf is of a bright yellow colour, and dycs 
a ſulphur colour. The tree grows naturally ail 
over the Weſt Indies, and in ſuch plenty, that 
whole woods are found of it, like the becch, &c. 
in England, | | 
2. Indian Mulberry Tree, This alſo is a large 1-dian 
tree in India. The wood is firm, but the bark M. b 
is ſoft, thick, yellowiſh, and replete with a 4c d. 
| milky, aſtringent juice, The leaves. are oval, 
oblong, equal on both ſides, but their edges 
are unequally ſerrated, rough, of a dark green 
colour 
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Culture. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


colour on their upper ſide, but paler underneath, | 


and grow alternately on ſhort footſtalks. The 
Bowers come out from the fides of the branches 
in roundiſh heads; they are of a whitiſh-green 
colour, and the female flowers are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh fruit, which ſhews itſelf firft of a green 
colour, next white, and afterwards, when full 
ripe, of a dark red colour, 

Theſe ſorts are eaſily raiſed by ſeeds, cut- 
tings, or layers. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in 
pots, and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark; 
and when the plants are fit to remove, each ſhould 
have a ſeparate pot, and be brought forward in a 
ſccond hotbed : The cuttings allo ſhould be 
planted in pots, and plunged up to the rims in a 
good bark bed. They mult be conſtantly ſhaded; 
and frequently watrred, whether ſeedling plants, 
cuttings, or layers, until they. have taken root; 
and in the autumn they may be removed into the 
temperate ſtove, and in that ſituation they will 
retain their leaves all winter, From time to time 


they muſt be ſhifted into larger pota, and finally 


into tubs; muſt have little water in winters, which 
otherwiſe cauſes them to drop their leaves; and 
when the trees get to be eight or ten feet high, 


you may expect them to ſhew their flowers and 
fruit. 


1. Green · fruited Mulberry Tree, or Fuſtick Tiddes. 


Wood, is titled, Morus foliis eblongis baſi hinc pro- 
dufFioribus, ſpinis axillaribus ſolitariis. Brown 
calls it, Morus lacteſcens, folits oblongis acutis pa 

ginis exterioribus produftioribus, ligno citrino;, 
Sloane, Morus fructu viridi, ligno ſulphureo tinfto- 


rio; Plukenet, Zanthoxylum aculeatum, carpini 
folits, Americanum, cortice cinereo ; 


and Ray, 
Fuſtick Wood. It grows naturally in Jamaica and 
the Braſil Iſlands. | 

2. Indian Mulberry Tree is titled, Morus foliis 
cvato-oblongis utrinque equalibus, inequaliter ſerra- 
tis, Rumphius calls it, Morus Indica, Rheede, 
7inda-perva, It grows naturally in India. 
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HF RE is only one ſpecies of this genus yet 
known, called, Muniingia. 

This ſpecies admits of many varieties. The 
ſtem is robuſt, ſends out many brown or pur- 
pliſh-coloured branches near the top, and the 
tree grows to be twenty feer high, The leaves 
in general are ſhaped like thoſe of the Hazel nut 
Tree, but are of different forts in the dif- 
ferent varieties; ſome being longer. and a little 
{.cared, others almoſt round, and heart ſhaped at 
the baſe; in ſome varieties they are rough to the 


touch, in others ſoft and ſmooth, and in all they 


grow alternately on foorſtalks. The flowers come 
out on footſtalks from the wings of the leaves; 
they are of a white or yellow colour, (for there 
are both kinds) and are ſucceeded by globular, 
umbilicated berries, containing the ſeeds. The 
berries are of different ſizes in the diffe- 
rent varieties; their colour alſo varies, ſome be- 
ing yellow, ſome of a deep-orange, ſome white, 
and others purple, when ripe. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in pots filled with light, rich earth, and plunging 
them into a hotbed of tanner's bark. When the 
plants are three or four inches high, they muſt 
be potted ſeparately, be again plunged into the 
bark bed, and be watered and kept ſhaded until 
they have taken root; after that, watering in 


ſmall quantities at a time muſt be allowed them, 


and plenty of freſh air, eſpecially in hot weather. 
In the autumn they muſt be taken into the bark 
ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain for 
four or five years, by which time they will be 
grown to be ſtrong plants, and may be fer 
abroad for about two months in the hotteſt part 
of the ſummer, and in the winter may be pre- 
ſer ved in a dry ſtove if neceſſary, though they do 


beſt in a bark ſtove of the moſt temperate ſort. 


It ſometimes happens that the ſeeds remain a 
Vor. II. 
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whole year before they come up. When this is 
the cale, the pots muſt be kept clean from weeds, 
the mould now and then watered when it becomes 
dry, and their ſtation ſhould be in the hotbed un- 
til the end of ſummer; and in the autumn they 
mult be plunged into the bark bed of the ſtove. 
The ſpring following they- ſhould be plunged 
into a freſh hotbed, and the plants will come up 
in plenty if the ſeeds are good, when they ſhould 
be thinned where they are too cloſe, potted ſepa- 
rately when about three inches high, and ma- 
naged as before. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is named ſimply, Muntinzia. In the Hort. Cliff. 
it is termed, Muntingia pedunculis unifloris, Brown 
calls it, Muntingia fruticeſa villoſa, foliis ſerratis 
oblongis uno latere brevioribus ; Plumier, Muntin- 
gia folio ſericeo molli. fructu majori; Plukenet, 
Calabura alba; and Sloane, L2ti arboris folio an- 
guſtiore, rubi fore, frufiu polyſpermo umbilicato. 
It grows naturally in Jamaica, | 

Muntingia is of the Claſs and Order Polyandria 
Menogynia; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous perianthium, 
having a concave baſe, and divided into five 


Titles. 


Claſs and 
Order in 


the Lin. 


nan 


large, deciduous, ſpear-ſhaped, acuminated ſeg- Syſtem. 


ments, 

2. CorOLLA is Compoſed of five roundiſh, pa- 
tent petals, inſerted in the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are numerous, very ſhort, ca- 
pillary filaments, with roundiſh anther. | 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a globular, hairy 
germen, without any ſtyle, but a capitated, pen- 
tagonal, radiated, permanent ſtigma. 

5. PertcarriuM is a globular berry, umbi- 
licated by the ſtigma, and containing five cells. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, 
ſmall, and nidulant. 
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Species, 


Paradiſe 
Moſ-, 

or Plan- 
tain Tree 
deſcribed. 


Proper- 
ties of the 
plant. 


Banana, 
or >potted 
Muſa 
deſcribed. 


Bahai 


deſcribed. 


Culture, 
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HERE are three diflin& ſpecies of this 
enus, called, 

Daradife Muſa, or Plantain Tree. 

Banana, or Spotted Mu/a, 

« Biba, 

. Paradiſe Muſa, or Plantain Tree. The 

ſtalk is vpright, five or ſix inches in diameter, 

grows to fourteen or ſixteen fert high, and yet is 

of ſo tender and ſoft a nature, that it may be cut 

down at one ſtroke with the knife. The leaves 


m 43 0D _ 


are of an oblong figure, more than two yards 


long, a foot and an half broad, have a ſtrong, 
broad midrib, and numerous veins running from 
it to the border. Among the leaves at the top 
of the plant ariſes a ſoft, tungous ſtalk, ſupport- 
ing the flowers in a nodding, or drooping poſ- 
ture; they compoſe large cluſters, are of a whit- 
iſh-yellow colour, and are ſueceeded by cluſters 
of delicious fruit, as large as Cucumbers, and of 
a yellow colour when rip?. ; 

The fruit of this ſpecies is in high eſſeem in 
the hot parts of the world, and is ſerved in 
deſerts in the manner we uſe Melons. There are 
authors who have aſſerted this to be the forbidden 
apple which Adam eat of in Paradiſe ; and others 
who have affirmed it to be the grapes brought to 
Moſes from the Promiſed Land. The cluſters ot 
this fruit are often ſo large, as to weigh torty or 
fifty pounds. 

2. Banana, or Spotted Muſa. The ſtalk is 
upright, thick, tender, grows to twelve or four- 
teen feet high, and is ſpotted and beautifully 
ſtriped with purple. The leaves are near two 
yards long, 
flowers come out in bunches from the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are elevated on a thick, ſoft foot- 
ſtalk, but hang N 94g and are ſucceeded by 
ſhort, oblong fruit, ſoft, and luſcious to the taſte. 

Babai. The ſtalk of this plant is thick, 
of? and tender, and grows to twenty feet high. 
The leaves are near three yards long, and three 
feet broad. From the center of the leaves ariſes 
an erect ſpadix ſupporting the flowers, which are 
of different colours in the different varieties of this 
ſpecies, and are ſucceeded by a large, eſculent 
fie, like the former. 

All theſe plants are propagated by planting the 
ſuckers, taken from the roots, in any of the ſum- 
mer months, and planting them in pots filled 
with light, and very rich earth. They muſt be 
then plunged into the bark bed; and if the 
ſuckers were young, and had good fibres, they 
will ſoon ſhew good ſigns of growth. During 
the ſummer 12 they muſt have conſtant ſup- 
plies of water; for the leaves being large, and 
tyeir growth quick, they will require pretty 
large quantities to be duly adminiſtered unto them; 
but in winters they muſt have water ſparingly, 
as at that ſeaſon it is apt to rot the roots. When 
they are grown to a conſiderable ſize, a tan ſtove, 
or part of ſuch a ſtove, ſhould be appropriated ro 
theſe plants: They ſhould then be turned out of 
the pots, and planted in the tan bed, placing 
ſome old rotten tanner's bark for their roots to 
ſtrike into. I hey will from that time grow amaz- 


g, and a foot and half broad. The 
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ingly, the roots will ſpread all over the bed, and 
if they are kept warm in winters, and duly ſup. 
plied with water in ſummer, they will flower, and 
the fruit ripen; but it by no means anſwers the 
encomiums beſtowed on it by foreigners, or ſuch 
as have reſided in the Weſt Indies. If the ſruit is 
gathered betoie it is ripe, and roaſted in the em. 
bers, it becomes a hearty food, and is uſed by the 
Indians inſtead of bread. 

1, The firſt ſpecies is titled, Muſa ſpadice un- 
tante, fl:ribus maſculis prſiſtentibus. 
Cliff. it is termed, Mujz2 racemo fimpli. ifſimo ; amd 
in the Hort. Malab. Bata. Cluſius calls it, My- 
%; and Caſpar Bauhine, Ficus Indica, frufu ra- 
cemoſo, ſolio oblungo; allo, Palma humilis, long is 
latiſque foliis. It grows naturally in Ind a, 

2, The ſccond ipecics is titled, Muſa ſpadice 
nutante, fioribus maſculis deciduis. In Miller's 
Dictionary it is termed, Au ſpadice nutonte, 
fruciu breviore obtuſo anguleto, Brown calls it, 
Miſa ſpadice nutante, fruftu brevicre chlongo; 
Sloane, Muſa caudice maculato, fructu ref ro- 
tundo breviere odorato; Calpar Bauhine, Muſe 
affinis altera; and Plukenet, Ficus Indico race- 
moja, foliis venuſiè venaſis, frulu minore. It 
grows naturally in both the Indies. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Muſa ſpadice 
eret!o, ſpathis perfiſtentibus. Brown calls it, Mnſa 
ſpadice erefto, ſpathis rigidis aa-plexantibus diſtiile 
& alternatim ſitis; Rumphius, Folium menſa- 
rium; and Plumier, Bibai amplifſimss foliis, fi- 
rum vaſculis variegatis; alſo, Bibai ampliſſinis 
foliis, florum vaſculis coccineis; allo, Bibai am- 
Plilſimis foliis, florum vaſculis ſubnigrts. It grows 
naturally in America. 


Muſa 18 of the Claſs and Order Polygamia Alo. 
uoccia; and the characters are, 


. in the 
I. The Hermaphrodite Females are ſituated at Intras 


the lower part of the ſpadix. 


1. Caryx is a large, oval, oblong, plane, vader. 


concave ipatha, containing many flowers. 
2, COROLLA is ringent, and unequal, Ihe petal 
that conſtitutes the upper lip is erect, tongue- 


| ſhaped, truncated, and indented in live parts at 


the cop. 

The nectarium conſtitutes the lower lip, and 
conſiſts of one ear-ſhaped, navicular, comprelicc, 
acuminated leaf, ſhorter than the peral. 

3. STAMINA are ſix awl-ſhaped filaments, ot 
which five are ſituated within the peral, are erect, 
and about half the length of the petal; the 
ſixth filament is ſituated within the nectarium, 13 
twice the length of the others, and on this is fi- 
tuated a linear, fruitful anthera; the others have 
none, 

4. P1sT1LLUM conſiſts of a large, very long, 
triquetrous germen ſituated below the recepta- 
cle; a cylindrical, erect ſtyle the length of the 
petal ; and a capitated, roundiſh ſtigma. 

5. PERICarRPiuM is a fleſhy, very Jong, 
bluntly three-cornered berry, divided into three 
parts, and covered with a thick rind. 

I OEM. fo os is: | 


II. Herma- 
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P IL. ANTS: 


Species, 


Pimento, 
or All- 
zpice, de- 
tnbed. 


Nieiceous 
Myrtle 


ceſciibed, 


White. 
derried 


II. Hermaphrodite Males. in the ſame ſpadix a- 


bove the Females. 
1. CaLyx is a ſpatha, as in the females. 


2. CorOLLA. U he petal is the ſame as in the 
females. 


The nectarium is alſo ſimilar, 
3. STAMINA. The filaments are the ſame as 


the females ; but all of them are equal, erect, and 
have linear antheræ. 

4. Pi5T1LLUM. The germen, ſtyle, and ſtig- 
ma are the ſame as in the females, but ſmaller, 
and obſolete. 


5. PerRicarpiuM becomes abortive, 
6. SEMEN, 


. . . TS, - © 
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33 the numerous Myrtles that acorn 


our Green-houles, there are other ſpecies 


oa more tender nature, which figure admirably 
in our Stoves; ſuch as, 


1. Pimento, or All ſpice. 

2. Dioiceous Myrtle. 

3. White-berried Myrtle of Ceylon. 

4. Round-leaved Myrtle of Ceylon. 

5. Shining Oval-leaved Myrtle of Jamaica, or 
Zuzveium, 

6. Chytraculia Myrile. 

7. 1 wo-flowered Myrtle. 

8. Braſilian Myrtle. 

1. Pimento, or All-ſpice. This grows to be 
a large tree, ſending forth many branches, which 
are covered with a brown bark. I he leaves great- 
ly reſemble thoſe of the Bay Tree,; their figure 
is oblong ; they are veined, and grow alternately 
on the branches on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 
are produced from the ends of the branches in 
looſe bunches ; they appear in June, July, and 
Auguſt, and are ſucceeded. by a globular fruit, 
which is called in England Jamaica 4 
fer. The whole tree is an admirable aromatick. 
The leaves bruiſed are finely ſcented, and even 
when dried retain that property. many years. 
Many ſuppoſe the fruit to be poſſeſſed of the 
favour of moſt other ſpices, which has gained 
it the appellation of A!/-/pice, It is a conſider- 
able branch of the Jamaica trade; is gather- 
ed before it is ripe; and being expoſed to the 
ſun about twelve days, becomes dry and fit 
for uſe: It is then packed up to be ready for 
exportation. | | 

2. Dioiceous Myrtle, This grows to be a 
large tree, like the former. The leaves are of an 
oblong figure, and are ſtrongly ſcented when 
bruiſed, They are of a thick conſiſtence, and 
grow oppoſite by pairs on the branches; 
Ihe flowers are produced from the ſides and 
ends of the branches in looſe bunches ; they are 
dioiceous, and very ſmall; they are of a greeniſh 
colour; appear in June, July, and Auguſt; and 
the females are ſucceeded by a ſmall, globular, 
ſpicy berry. The whole tree is a very ſtrong 
and fine aromatick. 

3. White-berried Myrtle of Ceylon. This 
plant hath a ſtrong, upright ſtem, covered with a 
ſmooth grey bark, which divides into many ſlen- 
der, ſtiff branches. The leaves are oval, of a 
ſhining-green colour, and grow oppolite by pairs 
on very ſhort footſtalks. The flowers grow, 
many together from the ends of each branch, on 
one common footſtalk z; they come out in win 
ter, and much reſemble thoſe of the common 
Myrtle. 
rally grows, the berrics are of a ſnowy- white co- 


lour; but in our gardens it rarely, if ever, pro- 
duces any fruit. 


In the countries where this tree natu- 


1 


| 


—— 
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4. Round - leaved Myrtle of Ceylon. This 
tree is an exceeding fine aromatick, The leaves — * 
are rather of an oval figure, tho' thry are almoſt jeaved 
round. Ihe flowers are produced from the up- Myrtle of 
per parts of the branches in looſe bunches. The . 
footſtalk of each uſually divides into about three e 
branches, each of which ſupports many flowers, 
which are ſmall, and ſucceeded by round berries. 

8. Shining Oval-leaved Myrtle of Jamaica, 
or Zuzygium This is a ſhrub, which ſends forth S. 
many forked branches, that are covered with a ae 
white bark. The leaves are very bright, {mooth, Myrile of 
oval, acute, grow by pairs, and crown the tops Jama ca, 
of the branches. The flowers are produced from 1 
the diviſions of the branches on footſtalks placed Jeſceibed. 
oppoſite to each other; one common footſtalk 
ſupports many flowers, which falling are ſucceed- 
ed by roundiſh berries. 

6. Chytraculia Myrtle. 
much unlike the former, The branches divide 
in the ſame manner. The leaves are ſmooth, 
oval, and grow by pairs. The footſtalks of the 
flowers divide in the like forked manner with 
the branches, are downy, and ſupport nume- 
rous flowers, which falling are ſucceeded by 
ſmall, roundiſh fruit. 

7. Two-flowered Myrtle. The leaves of this 
ſhrub are ſpear-ſhaped, undivided, and grow 
oppolite to each other. The footſtalks of the 
flowers come out from the wings of the branches 
in the alternate way; they grow ſingly; and each 
ſupports two flowers only. 


8. Braſilian Myrtle. This is a branching 
ſhrub, covered with a white bark. The leaves and Bra: 


are oval, broad, ſmooth, ſcentleſs, and grow Mynie : 


oppoſite to each other on the branches. The deictibed. 
flowers grow ſingly from the wings of the leaves 
on naked footſtalks ; the petals appear fringed, 
or ciliated ; their ſtamina are of a more than or- 
dinary number; and they are ſucceeded by a 
very large, oval fruit. 

All theſe ſorts are propagated from ſeeds, 
which ſhould be procured from the places where 
the trees naturally grow. I hey ſhould be well 
preſerved in ſand; or if they be ſown in boxes 
on the ſpot, and ſent over undiſturbed in that 
manner, it will be ſo much the better. If we re- 
ceive them in ſand- bags, as is very often the 
caſe, they ſhould, as ſoon as poſſible, be ſown in 
pots or boxes filled with freſh, light earth. Theſe 
ſhould be immediately fer under cover, and be 
frequently. watered. In the ſpring they ſhould 
be plunged up to the rims in a moderate hot- 
bed, and this will more effe&ually bring them 
up; for without this aſſiſtance they will lie two, 
and ſometimes three, nay, even four years, be- 
fore they appear. When they are of ſize to 
tranſplant, each ſhould have irs own ſeparate pot, 


which 


This ſhrub is not tins. 


culia, 


Two- 
flowered, 


Calture. 
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Spec.es. 


Divari- 


cated 


which ought to be but ſmali at firſt ; they ſhould 
be then well watered, plunged up ro the rims 
in a ſecond hotbed, and ſhaded until they have 
taken root. From that time they ſhould be har- 
dened by degrees to the open air; and about the 
end of July the glaſſes ſhould be taken off, let- 
ting the pots ſtill reniain up to the rims. in the 
bed. Mats, however, ſhould be drawn over 
them to ſhade them trom the violence of the ſun, 
and alſo to protect them from cold nights and 
exceſſive rains; watering ſhould be afforded 
them as there ſhall be occaſion; and with this 
treatment they may Hand until the middle or 
end of September, when they ſhould be remov- 
ed into the moderate ſtove. Watering muſt 
be repeated at times all winter; dead leaves 
muſt be picked off; and every ſummer they may 
be fet abroad from June to the middle or end 
of September, when, the cold dews coming on, 
they ſhould be removed again into the ſtove. 
From time to time they ſhould be ſhifred into 
larger pots, as they require: the fibres next the 
pots ſhould be trimmed off, and as much old 
mould as poſſible ſhould be taken away without 
diſturbing the roots. They ſhould be then ſer 
upright in pots not too large, filled with the like 
kind of light, rich earth ; ſhould be immediately 
well watered, and plunged afreſh up to the rims 
in the bed. The beſt time for this work 1s 


April, though it may be done ſucceſsfully in the | 


autumn, at ſuch time as they are taken from 
their ſituation abroad to be placed in the houſe. 

The third ſpecies, and moit of the ſhrubby 
or lower kinds, will grow by cuttings ; but then 
they ſhould have the benefit of a good bark bed, 
ſhould be kept cloſe, conſtantly ſhaded, and well 
watered. May 1s the beſt time for planting 
them; and ſome chooſe to have a bit of the old 
wood with each cutting : If the cutting, how- 
ever, be ſtrong, of the laſt year's wood, and well 
grown, it will be better without it. 

As ſoon as you find your cuttings to be in a 
growing ſtate, you mult begin to harden them to 
the open air, and when once this 15, effected, 
their treatment muſt be the ſame as that of the 
ſeedling plants. 

They may alſo be propagated by layers ; but 
this often proves a more tedious method than 
any other way; for they frequently will be two 
or three years before they ſtrike root, and ſome 
will not ſtrike root that way at all; fo that 
where ſeeds cannot be obtained, which is the 


beſt way of all, recourſe mult be had to the cut- 


tings. | 
They are moſt of them fine aromaticks, and 


* 


the two firſt forts, which, by their fine bay-like 
leaves ſo beautifully adorning ſuch large grow. 
ing trees, cauſe a delightful look, both in the 
ſtove in the winter, and alſo when they are ſet 
abroad in the open air in the ſummer. 

1. The Pimento, All-ſpice, or Jamaica Pep. 
per Tree, is titled, Myrtus foliis alaternis. In the 
Hortus Cliff. it is termed, Myrtus calycibus abſque 
appendiculis. Sloane calls it, Myrius arborea 
aromatica, foliis laurinis; Plukenet, Caryophyllus 
aromaticus Americanus, lauri acuminatis folii; 
frufiu orbiculart , Brown, Myrtus folits oblonge- 
ovatis glabris alternis, racemis terminalibus & 
lateralibus ; alſo, Caryophyllus foliis oblongo-ovatis 
alternis, racemis terminalibus & lateralibus. It 
grows naturally in India, 

2. Dioiceous Myrtle is ticled, Myrtus pedun- 
cults trichotomo-paniculatis, ſoliis oblongis, floribus 
dioicis, It grows naturally in America, 


— 


merit a place in every good collection; eſpecially 


P- Titles, 


3. White-berried Myrtle of Ceylon is titled, 


Myrtus pedunculis multifloris, foliis ovatis ſubpe. 
tiolatis. In Fl. Zeyl. it is termed, Myrtus foliis ova. 
tis acuminatis obtuſiuſculis; and in the Hert. CA. 
Myrtoides foliis ovatis, Herman calls it, Myrtus 
Zeylanica odoratiſſima, baccis niveis monococcis. It 
grows naturally in Ceylon, 

4. Round-leaved Myrtle of Ceylon is titled, 
Myrtus pedunculis trifido-multifloris, foliis ebovatis, 
Plukenet calls it, Caryephyllus aromaticus Ind. Oc- 
cid. foliis & frufn rotundis. It is a native of Ceylon. 

5. Zuzygium is titled, Myrtus pedunculis multi. 
floris foliis geminis ſubovatis terminalibus, ramis 
dichotomis, Brown calls ir, Zuzyginm fruticoſum, 
foliis ovalis nitidis & ramulis ubique jugatis. It 
is a native of Jamaica, 

6. Chyiraculia Myrtle is titled, Myrtus pedunculis 
 dichotomis paniculatis tomentofis, foliis geminis ſubo- 
vatis terminalibus. Brown calls it, Chytraculia 
arborea, foliis ovatis glabris oppoſitis, racemis ter- 
minalibus. It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

7. Two-fowered Myrtle is titled, Myrtus ge- 
dunculis bifloris, foliis lanceolatis. Brown calls it, 
Caryoplyllus fruticoſus, foliis lanceolatis oppoſitis, 
floribus geminatis alaribus. It grows naturally in 
Jamaica. a 

8. Braſilian Myrtle is titled, Myrtus floribus 
ſolitariis, pedunculis nudis, petalis ſubciliatis. Plu- 
mier calls it, Myrtus pomifera latiſſimis foliis; 
Brown, Philadelphus arboreſcens, foliis myrtinis 
nitidis oppoſitis, ramulis gracilibus, pedunculis bi- 
partitis alaribus ; Sloane, Myrti folio arbor, cortice 
argenteo, folits oblongis ad baſin latioribus inodoris ; 
and Commeline, Arbor Braſiliana, myrti laureæ 

foliis inodoris. It grows naturally in the Braſils. 
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F this genus are, 
1. Divaricated Nerium. 
2. Ceylon Nerium. 
1. Divaricated Nerium. The ſtalk is ligneous, 
divides into many branches, which ſpread them- 
ſelves every way ; and the plant grows to the 


height of three or four feet. 1 he leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, oval, and undivided. The flowers are 


produced in cluſters from the ends and ſides of 
the branches; they are of a ſnow-white colour, 


and very beautiful; they appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the feeds « lM in che bee 

2. Ceylon Nerium. The ſtem is woody, grows 
to twelve or fourteen feet high, and ſends forth 
many erect, ſtraight branches from the ſides. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and grow oppoſite by 
pairs on the branches. The flowers are produced 
in cluſters from the upper parts of the ſtalks, are 
of a red colour, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by 
pods; but the ſeeds rarely ripen in England. 


The 


and 
Ceylon 
Netiem 


deſcribed. 
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A N T S. 


Species. 


Sorrowful 


Culture. 


woody, and ſends out many weak, ſtragglin 
branches from the ſides. The lower leaves are heart- 


The firſt ſort is beſt propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould. be ſown on a hotbed in the ſpring. 
When the plants are three inches high, they wut 
be planted ſeparately in pots, be plunged into ahot- 
bed of tanner's bark, be watered and kept ſhaded 
until they have taken root; but afterwards muſt 
have more air, according to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon. In autumn they muſt be taken into the 
bark ſtove, where they muſt be kept warm all 
winter, and the ſummer following they will 
flower, and the ſeeds frequently ripen ; ſoon after 
which the plants for the-moſt part decay. 

The ſecond ſort is raiſed by ſeeds in the ſame 
manner, when they can be obtained good; but 
as they rarely ripen in England, the moſt gene- 
ral method of its culture hs is by laying down 
the young ſhoots in the autumn or ſpring. If 
theſe are duly ſupplied with water, they will 
ſtrike root, and may then be taken off, potted 


ſeparately, and plunged into the ſtove, where 
they ſhould nel $54 gal wt 4 under the cate and 
es due to tender. plants. b E 

They are alſo propagated by cuttings. . Theſs 
ſhould be ſet in pots fled with light, rich earth; 
and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark 3 
they muſt be watered and ſhaded at firſt; but 
when the plants have commenced a good grow- 
ing ſtate, they muſt have plenty of alr, and in 
the autumn be taken into the ſtove, and mana- 


ged as the others. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Nerium Faliis lan- Titles: 


ceolato-ovatis, ramis divaticatis, Herman calls it, 
Apocynum Zeylanicum Indicum fruteſcens, nerii flore 
candidiſſimo. It grows naturally in India, 

2. The ſecond ſpecies. is titled, Nerium foliis 
lanceolatis 0 afints ramis refis. Burman calls it, 
Apocynum arboreſcens, nerii fore, minus. It grows 
naturally in India, s | | 
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NYCTANTHES, ARABIAN JESSAMINE. 


HERE are five diſtinct ſpecies of this ge- 
nus in the ſtove, viz. ; 
1. Arabian Jeſſamine, 
2. Indian Jeſſamine. 
3. The Sorrowful Tree. 
4. Hairy-Nyctanthes. 
-5. Narrow-leaved Nyctanthes. 


1. Arabian Jeſſamine. The ſtem is weak and 


ſhaped and obtuſe, but the upper ones are oval 
and entire; they are all placed oppoſite by pairs, 
are ſmooth, and their colour is an elegant pale- 
green. The flowers come out from the ſides of 
the branches, near the upper parts; they are of 


a pure white colour, and finely ſcented, eſpe- 
cially in the evenings, and ſhew themſelves great 
part of the year. 

and Indian 


Jeſſamine 


deſcribed. 


2. Indian Jeſſamine. The ſtem is woody, 
firm, branching, and grows to cight or ten feet 
high. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
of a gloſſy green colour, waved on their edges, 


and grow oppolite by pairs. The flowers come 


out in ſmall cluſters from the wings of the leaves, 
almoſt the whole length of the branches; they 


are large, of a ſnow-white colour, and finely 


ſcented. 
3. The Sorrowful Tree. The ſtem is woody, 


Tree de- {quare, branching, and grows to twelve or four- 
ſcribed. teen feet high. The leaves are oval, acute- 


Hairy 


x 


or fifteen feet 
of a ſhining green colour, and come out without 
order on hairy footſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
- duced in cluſters from the wings of the leaves, 
growing on hairy footſtalks, are of a pure white 

colour, and of excellent odour; they appear in 


* 


pointed, — grow oppolite by pairs. 
flowers come out in cluſters from the wings of 
the leaves, are of a'white colour, and have a moſt 
exhilarating odour; they appear in the night, 
wither in the morning, and the mournful appear- 
ance they carry all day gained this ſpecies the ap- 
pellation of The Sorrowful Tree. | 
4. Hairy Ny#anthes. The ſtem is woody, di- 
vides into many branches, and grows to be twelve 
high. The leaves are oval, ſmooth, 
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evenings like the former ſort, and fade at the ap- 
proach of the morning. 


5. Narrow-leaved 
woody, branching, and 
teen feet high. Some of 


NyZanthes. The ſtem is ,,q Nar: 
rows to twelve or four- ro »-leay- 
the leaves are oval and ed Nyc- 


obtuſe, others are ſpear-ſhaped and narrow. The tanthes 


flowers are produced in cluſters from the wings 
of the leaves, are of a white colour, and have a 


g || delicious odour. 


deſcribed. 


All theſe ſorts, are propagated by layers. This Cale 


operation muſt be performed on the young ſhoots; 


and the time for the work is the autumn, winter, - 


or ſpring. If they are ſupplied with water as often 
as the mould becomes dry, they will take root, 
and afterwards may be taken up, and planted ſe- 
8 in pots, and then plunged into the bark- 
d in the ſtove. | | 
They are alſo raiſed by cuttings. Theſe muſt 
be planted, many together, in large pats, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark; and if 
they are watered and kept ſhaded, they will ſoon 
ſtrike root: After they have commenced a good 


growing ſtate, they ſhould be potted ſeparatel, 
and managed like the layers, ok PSs 


The farit two ſorts are generally propagated by 


grafting them on ſtocks of the common White 


Jeſſamine; and in that ſtate we receive them from 
Italy, where they are raiſed for fale, and exported 
to different parts of the world. Whoever pur- 
chaſes any of the Italian raiſed plants, muſt firſt 
clean the roots from all flth, cut off the broken 


and bruiſed parts, and ſoak them in water all 


night, and in the morning plant them in pots, 
and plunge them into the bark-bed in the ſtove. 
Their after-management will be to ſhorten the 
ſhoots as they become too luxuriant, and rub off 
all ſuch as may ariſe under the graft on their firſt 
appearance, which would otherwiſe ſoon rob the 
graft of its nouriſhment and beauty. 1 


houſe 


plants, uring the warmeſt part of the ſum- 
mer; 


7 0 


yy The 


ut in September muſt be again taken into 
the ſtove for their winter lodgings, where a ſmill 
- ſhare of artificial. heat will be ſufficient' for 
them. — OR # 


Theſe forts may be ſet abroad; with the green- 25 
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Titles, 


Species, 
Plant 
deſcribed. 


Calture, 


Species. 
Prickly, 


it, Arbor triſtis myrto fimilis. It grows naturatiy 


1. The firlt ſpecies is titled, Ny#anthes foliis | 
inferioribus cordatis obtuſis, ſuperioribus ovatis acu- 


tis. In the Hort. Cliff it“ is termed, Ny7anthes 
caule volubili, foliis ſubovatis acutis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Syringe Arabica, foliis mali aurantii; 
Burman, Jaſminum limonii folio conjugato; Tilli, 
Faſminum, five Sambac Arabum, folio acuminato; 
Cluſius, Jaſninum Arabicum; and Rumphius, 
Flos Manore. It grows naturally in India. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ny#anthes 
foliis ovatis acuminatis undulatis, ramis teretibus. 
In the Hortus Malabricus it is termed, Tferegam 
Mulla. Ray calls it, Jaſminum Indicum, fore po- 
lypetalo exalbido, fruftu minori. It grows natu- 
rally in Malabar. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Ny#anthes caule 
tetragono, folits ovatis acuminatis, oe es mem - 
branaceis compreſſis. In the Hortus Malabricus it 
is termed, Manja-pumeran. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


in India. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Mætant bes 
petiolis pedunculiſque villoſis. In the Hortus Ma- 
labricus it is termed, Rava-pon, It grows natu- 
rally in India. 


it. 


* 


8. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Matantbes foliis 
obtuſis lanceolatis ovatiſque. In the Hortus Mala. 
bricus it is termed, Katu-pitfegam Mulla. Tour- 
nefort calls it, 1 Indicum anguſtifolium, 
frutu gemino. It grows naturally in the ſandy 
parts of Malabar. 

Metantbes is of the Claſs and Order Dian- Clarins 
dria Monogynia ; and the characters are, Order i 

1. CaLyx is a ſmall, monophyllous, cylindri. tie Ls 
cal, permanent perianthium, cut into eight awl- Syſtem 
ſhaped ſegments. The cha. 

2. CoroLLa is one hypocrateriforme petal, rates, 
The tube is cylindrical, and longer than the calyx, 

The limb is plane, and divided into eight ob- 
long, patent ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are two ſmall, awl-ſhaped fila. 
ments, inſerted in the receptacle, having erect, 
acute anther. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh; depreſſed 
germen, a ſimple ſtyle the length of the tube, 
and two erect ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUuu is a roundiſh, didymous 
berry, containing two cells. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, roundiſh, 
and large. 
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E have reſcrved one ſpecies of this genus 

V for this place, called, The Shrub Braſil. 

This plant hath ſeveral woody, ſingle, four- | 
cornered ſtalks, that grow to about a yard high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, ſerrated, and 
grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers terminate 
the ſtalks in ſpikes, having caduous bractez; their 

colour is white, and the whole plant is finely 

ſcented. | | | | 
Sow the ſeeds of this plant on a moderate hot- 
bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are fir to 
remove, let them have the advantage of a ſecond 
hotbed ; here let them remain until the heat is 
abated, and then let each be ſet in a ſeparate pot, 
and the pots be plunged up to the rims in a 

third hotbed; through all which courſes let them | 
have frequent waterings, be ſhaded in hot weather, 
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and have as much free air as poſſible, About July 
take the glaſſes wholly off, let the plants have 
the benefit of the full air, give them plenty 
of water, as the nature of the ſeaſon requires, 
and in the autumn remove them into the ſtoye 
to be preſerved through the winter. This plant 
will live in a common green-houſe; but by this 
method it will perfect its ſeeds, and be in the 


utmoſt perfection. The ſummer following ſet 


them abroad with other tender plants in a well- 
ſheltered” ſituation, and in the autumn remove 
them into the ſtove as before. 

This ſpecies is titled, Ocymum racemis termina- Titles, 
libus : Bracteis caducis, foliis lanceolato-ovatis, caule 
ſuffruticoſo. Burman calls it, Ocymum Zeylanicum 
perenne odoratiſſimum latifolium. It grows natu- 
rally in Aſia. | 
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Stove, viz. 

1. Prickly Ovieda. 

2. Smooth Ovieda. | 

1. Prickly Ovieda. The ſtalk is woody, thick, 
and branching. The leaves are oval, oblong, in- 
denred, prickly, and grow oppoſite on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced in roundiſh 
bunches from the tops of the ſtalks, and are fol- 
lowed by globular berries, which are of a blue 


1 are two ſpecies of this genus in che | 


colour when ripe. | 
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2. Smooth Ovieda. The ſtalk is woody* 54 
branching, and grows to three or four feet high. Smooth 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, bend back- _, 
ward, and grow oppoſite to each other on foot- — 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced in forked 
bunches at the extremities of the ſhoots, and are 
ſucceeded by round berries, containing the 
ſeeds. | 

Theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds Cultv* 
on a,hotbedin the ſpring. When the plants are fit to 
remove, 
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Claſs and 
Order ia 
the Lin- 
nean 


Syſtems 


Species, 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


remove, they muſt be potted ſeparately, and plung- 


ed into a hotbed of tanner's bark, where the 
mult remain with the uſual care of ſuch ſeedlings 
until the autumn, and muſt then be taken into 


the bark-ſtove, and managed like other tender 
plants. | 


r. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Ovieda foliis ova- 
libus dentatis, Plumier calls it, Valdia cardui fo- 
lio, fruitu ſubcæruleo. It grows naturally in Ame- 
rica. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ovieda foliis 
lanceolatis ſubrepandis. It is a native of Java. 

Ovieda 1s of the Claſs and Order Didynamia 
Angioſpermia; and the characters are, 


1. CATx is a ſhort, broad, monophyllous, The cha- 
bell-haped, permanent perianthium, * the den. 
brim into five erect, acute ſegments. 
2. CorOLLa is one ringent petal. The tube 
1s narrow, and by far the longeſt of all. The 
limb is ſhort, trilobed, and nearly equal. 
3. STAMINA are four filaments longer than 
the corolla, having roundiſh antheræ. 
4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of a globular. germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
bifid, acute ſtigma. Auf 
5. PeR1CarPiuM is a globular berry, fixed 


in the large, bell-ſhaped, upright, permanent 
calyx. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, and oval. 
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ROM the warmer parts of the world 
comes, The Shrubby Oxy:, or Wood Sorrel 
Tree. 

The ſtalks are upright, igneous, branching, 
and grow to a foot and a halt, or two feet high. 
The leaves are trifoliate, grow oppolite by pairs, 
and ſometimes by threes, on ſhort iootltalks ; the 
folioles are of an oval figure; the middle one is 
much larger than the others, and is elevated on a 
diſtin& footſtalk. The flowers come out in {mall 
bunches from the wings of the ſtalk ; the general 


footſtalk is about two inches long, and the 


Culture, 


Species, 


Ceylon, 


footſtalk of each flower is ſhort and crooked, fo 
that their poſition is drooping; the petals are 
ſhort, of a yellow colour, and ſucceeded by five- 
cornered capſules, containing the ſeeds. 

This ſpecies 1s beſt propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in pots filled with freſh, light earth; they 
muſt be then plunged into a good hotbed ; and, 


WOOD SORREL. 


| when the plants are fit to remove, each muſt be 


ſet in a ſeparate pot, be plunged into a freſh hot- 
bed, and watered and kept conſtantly ſhaded un- 
til they have taken root: Afterwards they muſt 
have more air; but their poſition may be till in 
the hotbed, allowing them proper water and air, 
as the ſeaſon makes it neceſſary, until the end of 
ſummer, when they ſhould be removed into the 
temperate ſtove, and have ſimilar treatment with 


other plants of the like nature, 


This ſpecies is titled, Oxalis caule fruticoſo Titles. 
eretto, pedunculis umbelliferis, ſoliis ternatis ovatis 
intermedio petiolato. In Miller's Dictionary it is 
termed, Oxalis caule erecto fruticoſo, foliis ternatis 
imperi maximo. Plumier calls it, Oxys lutea fru- 
teſcens, trifolii bituminoſs facie, It grows natu- 
rally in La Vera Cruz, and ſome of the French 
colonies in America, 
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Mongſt the Perennials are mentioned ſome 
A hardy ſpecies of the Pancratium ; thoſe for 
the Stove are, | 

1. Ceylon Pancratium. 

2. Mexican Pancratium. 
Caribbean Pancratium. 

4. Carolina Pancratium. 
g. Broad-leaved Pancratium. 

6. Sweet-ſcented Broad-leaved Pancratium. 
. Ceylon Pancratium. The root 1s a large, 
oval bulb, covered with a pale-brown bark. The 
leaves are long and narrow, of a light-green co- 
lour, grow to about a foot in height, and pretty 
much refemble thoſe of the Common Narciſſus. 
The flower- ſtalk riſes from among them: It is na- 
ked, round, thick, and juicy, and will grow to 
rather more than a foot high. At the top of it is 
the ſpatha, from which iſſues a ſingle flower: This 
is large, and of a ſnowy-white colour; the petals 
are reflexed, or turned backwards; the neCtarium is 
large and ſpreading, and is cut at the brim into 
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about twelve acute ſegments; the ſtamina riſe 
from the edge of the nectarium between the ſeg- 
ments, are long, and turn towards each other. 
This is the natural ſtrufture of the flower, which 

is of admirable fragrance and beauty, though of 
ſhort duration; it ſeldom continuing above three 
or four days before it fades. | 
2. Mexican Pancratium hath a large, brown Mexican, 
bulb. The leaves will grow to about a foot in 
length, are broad, and Fave three longitudinal 
furrows. The ſtalk will grow to about a foot in 
height, at the top of which is the ſpatha. From 
this iſſue two flowers only, which grow from 
the top of the main ſtem, on their own ſeparate 

| footſtalks. The flowers are white, and very 
beautiful; but nature has denied them fragrance, 

which occaſions this ſpecies to be leſs valued than 

ſome of the others. 

3- Caribbæan Pancratium is a very large. grow- and Ca- 


ing ſpecies, and is poſſeſſed of many admirable ribbzan 


properties and beauties. The root is an exceed- Pancre- 
1 [£0 


ing ſeribed. 
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Carolina, 


Broad · 
leaved, 


very ſhort. 


ing large bulb, a pound or more in weight, 
and is covered with a reddiſh brown bark. I he 
leaves will grow to about two feet in length, are 
ſpear ſhaped, very broad, pointed, and have ſe- 
veral longitudinal ribs: J heir colour is a lively 
N Among the leaves ariſcs the flower-ſtalk: 

t is naked, upright, thick, and firm, but rather 
flat; it will grow to between two and three feet in 
height, and is of a pale- green colour. At the 
top df this is the ſpatha; and this burſting, dil- 
cloſes the flowers. Many of theſe grow together 
from the top of the main ſtem, and all are 
placed on their own ſeparate footſtalks: They are 
very large, and their colour is a pure white, The 
general characters of the Pancratium indicate 
their ſtructure; they are of much longer dura- 
tion than the preceding ſorts, and poſſeſſed of 
perhaps the moſt agreeable, ſweet ſcent the noſe 
can be regaled with: Irs fragrance is in the moſt 
heightened ſtate, without the faintneſs attending 
many of our ſweet-{melling flowers, 

4. Carolina Pancratium is of much ſmaller 
growth than the former. The root 1s a roundiſh 
bulb, covered with a light-brown bark. From 
this iſſue ſeveral leaves, which are very narrow, 
will grow to about a foot in length, and are of a 
dark-green colour. Among thele riſes the flower- 


ſtalk, which is thick and ſhort, ſeldom riſing more 


than about nine inches in height. This ſupports the 
flowers, whoſe number is uſually about ſix or ſeven, 


'and which are very beautiful : Their colour is 
white, the petals are very narrow, the nectarium is 


very large, and the brim is deeply cut into ſe- 
veral ſegments ; the ſtamina are about the length 
of the nectarium; and their antheræ being yel- 
low, have a pretty effect in their ſnow-white 
flowers. | 

5. Broad-leaved Pancratium. This ſpecies has 


great elegance and ſingularity, and demands 


our attention in the ſtove. The root 1s a white, 
oval bulb, from the baſe of which ſtrike a few 
fleſhy, thick fibres. From the bulb a few leaves 
ariſe, ſeldom more than two or three in number : 
They have long footſtalks, which are of a purpliſh 
colour, and the leaves themſclves are of a pale 
green; they are very broad, their figure is oval, and 
they terminate in a point; they have ſeveral longitu- 
dinal ribs, which are often tinged with purple; the 
borders of the leaf naturally turn inward, and 
the whole has a very ſingular and ſtriking look. 
Among the leaves ariſes the ſtalk, which will grow 
to near two feet in height: It is round, naked, 
thick, and juicy; is of a pale-green colour up- 
wards, but purpliſh near the ground ; and from 
the top of it grow the flowers. Each flower has its 


- own ſeparate footſtalk, and the number is uſually 


from fix to a dozen: They are large, and of a pure 
white colour. The general characters of the flowers 
indicate their ſtructure, though the ſtamina are 
Nature, who has enriched ſeveral 
of the other ſorts with fragrance, has denied it to 
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this; in other reſpects, it is inferior to none of 
them. (+5 

6. Sweet-ſcented Broad-leaved Pancratium is 
very much like the former. The leaves are oval, 
large, and have footſtal'ss. The ſpatha diſcloſes 
many flowers, which form a fine head; they re- 
ſemble thoſe of the preceding ſort, but are much 
ſmaller, and poſſeſſed of a high degree of fra- 
grance, which the other wants. 

Theſe, together with the two hardy forts men- 
tioned among the Perennials, are all the known 
ſpecies of this genus ; though ſome of them ad- 
mir of a few varieties, which ſome authors have 
miſtaken for diſtinct ſpecies. | 

The propagation of all theſe ſorts is very eaſy. 
They multiply themſelves very faſt by offsets, and 
the bulbs are often ſent us from abroad, In either 
caſe, plant them in pots filled with rich, light, 
ſandy earth ; then plunge them into a hotbed, or 
the bark-bed in the ſtove : The bulbs will foon 
ſtrike fibres downwards, and leaves upwards, 
the flower-ſtalks will alſo riſe, and ſhew their 
bloom ſoon after: The offsets alſo will increaſe 
very faſt in bulk in the bark-bed, and in no very 
great time will be brought to flower. In this 
ſituation, ſtrong roots will flower two or three 
times a-year, and are a very great ornament to 
the ſtove in the winter ſeaſon, when they fre- 
quently ſhew their bloom; but if a perſon has 
got a good collection of theſe plants, he may ex- 
pect to have one or other of them in blow at all 
times of the year. 

1. The Ceylon Pancratium is titled, Pancra- 
tium ſpathd uniflord, petalis reflexis. Herman and 
Commeline agree in calling it, Narciſſus Zeylani- 
cus, flore albo hexagono oderato ; and Rumphius, 
Lilium Indicum, It grows naturally in India. 

2. Mexican Pancratium is titled, Pancratium 
ſoathd biflord. This Dillenius terms, Pancratium 


 Mexicanum, flore gemello candido. It is a native of 


Mexico, 7 

3. Caribbæan Pancratium is titled, Pancratium 
ſpathi mulltiflors, foliis lanceolatis. Commeline 
calls it, Narciſſus Americanus, flore multiplici albo 
bexagono odorato. It grows naturally in the Weſt 
Indies, 

4. Carolina Pancratium is titled, Pancretium 
ſpathi multiflord, foliis linearibus ſtaminibus nec- 
tarii longitudine. Cateſby calls it, Lilio-nar- 
ciſſus polyanthos, flore albo. It grows naturally in 
Jamaica and Carolina. 

5. Broad-leaved Pancratium is titled, Pancra- 
tium ſpathd multiflord, foliis ovatis nervoſis petiola- 
tis, Commeline calls it, Narciſſus Amboinenſis, 
folio latiſſimo ſubrotundo. It grows naturally at 
Amboyna. | 

6. Sweet-ſcented Broad-leaved Pancratium is 
titled, Pancratium foliis ovatis acuminatis petiola- 
tis, ſpath4 multiflord, floribus minoribus candidis 
fragrantibus. This is the Cepa Slveſtris of Rum- 
phius. It grows naturally in Amboyna, 
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T is only one ſpecies of this genus yet 

known, called, Parkinſonia. | 

The plant The ſtem is woody, ſends out many branches 

deſcribed. which are armed with thorns, and the tree grows 
to be twenty feet high. The leaves are compoſed 
of numerous ſmall pinnæ annexed to the midrib; 
and with good management they continue on 
the plants all winter. Ihe flowers come out from 
the ends and ſides of the branches in long, ſlen- 
der, pendulent bunches; they are of a yellow 
colour, of extreme beauty, and of a moſt excel- 
lent odour ; which occaſions this tree to be 
planted in the Weſt Indies, for ornament and the 
fragrance of its flowers, near their habitations 
and places of reſort, 

Cultu:e. It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a hot- 
bed, in the ſpring; and if the ſeeds are good 
they will ſoon come up, when the plants ſhould 
be frequently {prinkled with water, and have as 
much air as the weather will permit, to prevent 
their being drawn up too weak, When they are 
about three inches high, they muſt be ſet 
ſeparately in pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. Here 
they mult be watered and kept ſhaded until they 
have taken root, when much air ſhould be admir- 
ted to them, eſpecially in hot weather, and 
frequent waterings. When the roots have filled 
the pots they mult be ſhifted into larger ones, and 
plunged into a hotbed, where they muſt be 
managed as before, until they have commenced a 


good growing ſtate, when they ſhould be har- 
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dened by degrees to bear the open air; but the 
pots ſhould not be taken out of the bark bed. 
Here they may remain with frequent waterings 
in dry weather until September, when they ſhould 
be taken into a dry ſtove, or where a ſmall degree 
of artificial heat only can be afforded; it being 
found, by repeated experiments, that they retain 
their beauty all winter, and ſucceed better in ſuch 
a ſituation than with a greater degree of heat. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Titles: 
is named ſimply, Parkin/onia. Plumier calls it, 
Parkinſonia aculeata, foliis minutis unicoſtæ adnexis ; 
and Walther, Parkinſonia aculeata, foliis mimoſce 
unicoſte affixis, It grows naturally in moſt of the 
warm parts of America. | - 

Parkinſonia is of the Claſs and Order Decandria Claſs and 
Monogynia; and the characters are, Order in 

1. CALYX Is a perianthium compoſed of five 2 aq 
oval, acute, coloured, patent, deciduous leaves. Syſtem. 

2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five nearly equal, ſpread- The cha- 
ing petals, of which four are oval; the other raters. 
roundiſh. | 

3. STAMINA are ten declining filaments, with 
oblong, incumbent anther. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a long, taper, declin- 
ing germen, a filiforme, aſſurgent ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a long, acuminated, taper, 
moniliforme pod. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, but placed 
in the articulations, oblong, nearly taper, and 
obtuſe. | G9 
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PASSIFLO RA. PASSION FLOWER. 


1 Paſſion Flowers are arranged under four 
heads, viz. thoſe with undivided leaves, 
thoſe with bilobated leaves, thoſe with trilobated 
leaves, and thoſe with multifid leaves. From 
theſe we have occaſicnally ſelected a few ſpecies 
for ſome hardier purpoſes: The more tender 
ſpecies of this genus, and ſuch as require a ſtove, 
are, 
Species. 1. Undivided Serrated-leaved Faſſion Flower 
from Surinam. | 7 | 
2. Braſilian Pale-coloured Paſſion Flower. 
3. Oval-leaved Paſſion Flower from the Ba- 
hama Iſlands. | Ree | 
. Lime-leaved Paſſion Flower. 
. Broad-leaved Indian Paſſion Flower. 
. Quadrangular Paſſion Flower. 
. Lavrel-leaved Paſſion Flower. 
. Poiyanthos Paſſion Flower. 
9. Perfoliate Paſſion Flower. 
10. Red Paſlion Flower. 
11. Normal Paſſion Flower, 
12. Muruſcuja, or Scarlet Paſſion Flower. 
13. White Paſſion Flower, or the Bat Paſſion 
Flower. N 
Vor. II. 
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14. Two-horned-leaved Paſſion Flower. 
15. Trilobate Round. leaved Paſſion Flower. 
16. Trilobate Punctated leaved Paſſion Flower. 
17. Cork-barked Paſſion Flower. 120 
18. Silky Halberd- leaved Paſſion Flower. 


19. Hairy Trilobate Paſſion Flower. D 
20. Leaſt Paſſion Flower. 3 1.3120 J 
21. Digitated Paſſion Flower. nne 


22, Pedated Paſſion Flower. - AL 
1. Undivided Serrated- leaved Paſſion Flower Undieid. 
from Surinam. The ſtalks are ſlender, angular, ed Ser- 
and ſend forth claſpers from the joints, which' rated- 
lay hold on every thing that is near them. Thi leaved 
leaves are undivided; oval, ſrear-ſhaped; ob- 
long, and their edges are ſlightly ſerrated, ''The 
flowers come out from the Joints cloſe to the 
leaves; they are of a greentlhired colour; and 
though each individual flower is but of fh6rt 
duration, yet there will often be 'a ſucceſſtion of 
bloom from the fame plant upwards of two 
months. The fruit is Wöbefeh large, and 
„ eien and Bra- 
nearly oval. 2 22 
2. Braſilian Pale: coloured Paſſion Flower. Pale co- 
This is another delicate plant of the climbing lented 
7 X * Nie | FUE 11:20 + Paſſion 
| ride ic ie, . J154 Flower 
deſcribe !. 
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Oval- 


leaved, 


Lime- 
leaved, 


Broad- 
leaved 
Indian, 


Quadran- 
gular, 


Laurel- 
leaved, 


breed. The leaves are undivided, oval, entire, 


and grow from the joints on 'glandulous foot- 
ſtalks. 


fruit. | 

3. Oval-leaved Paſſion Flower from the Ba- 
hama Iſlands. The ſtalks of this plant are three- 
cornered, ſlender, and will riſe, if ſupported, to 
about fourteen feet high. The leaves are undi- 
vided, oblong, oval, trinervous, entire, of a 
pale-green colour, and grow from the joints on 
ſhort, ſlender footſtalks. The flowers grow 
from the wings of the ſtalks upon ſhort, ſlender 
footſtalks; they are of a bright-copper colour 
though there is a variety of it with purpliſh 
flowers; the ſucceſſion of bloom continues a long 
time, and they are ſucceeded in order, by a ſmall, 


oval, pulpy fruit. 
4. Lime-leaved Paſſion Flower. The ſtalks 
of this plant are thick, angular, and will riſe, by 


the ke of their claſpers, to a conſiderable 
height. The leaves are undivided, heart-ſhaped, 
entire, and grow ſingly from the joints on foot- 
ſtalks, that have no glands. The flowers are 
produced from the wings of the ſtalks on long 
footſtalks ; their colour is red, and they are ſuc- 
ceeded by a round, variegated, ſweet-taſted fruit, 
containing the ſeeds. I he petals are white, and 
the fruit that ſucceeds them is about the ſize of 
an Apple. a | 

5. Broad-leaved Indian Paſſion Flower. The 
ſtalks of this plant are thick, triangular, and will 
riſe by their claſpers to near twenty feet high. 
The leaves are undivided, broad, heart-ſhaped, 
oblong, and grow ſingly from the joints on ſhort, 
eared footflalks. The leaves of the calyx are 
of a red, or ſtriped colour; the petals are of a 
white, and the ſtuds of a purple colour; they 
grow ſingly from the joints, and are ſucce:ded by 
a large, yellow fruit, in ſhape and ſize like a 
common Apple. 

6. Quadrangular Paſſion Flower. 
of this plant are four-cornered, and membrana- 
ceous, or winged. The leaves are undivided, 
broad, nearly heart-ſhaped, entire, and grow on 
footſtalks which have lix glands. The flowers 
are produced from the wings on ſhort, ſtrong 
footſtalks; they are of a purple, or blue colour, 
and are ſucceeded by an oval, pulpy fruit, con- 
taining the ſeeds. 

7. Laurel-leaved Paſſion Flower. The ſtalks 
of this plant are pretty thick, tough, rough, and 
covered with a greyiſh bark. It ſends forth ten- 
drils from the joints, by which it will ſhew its 
head from the tops of trees twenty or thirty feet 
high. The leaves are undivided, oblong, ſmooth, 
of a bright-green colour on their upper ſurface, 


but paler underneath, and for the molt part grow 


ſingly from the joints. With theſe riſe the 


flower-ſtalks; they are rather ſhort, but the 


flower is large, and of matchleſs beauty, The 
involucrum 1s compoſed of three, large, indented, 
oval, hollowed, green leaves of a-thin conliſtence. 
The leaves of the calyx are large, oblong, point- 
ed, of a pale-green colour without, but white 
within. The petals of the flowers are of a ſnowy- 
white colour, and are uſually marked with red, 
blue, and yellow ſtripes, or {pots. The column 
is of a yellow, the rays of a violet, and the ſtyles 
of a fine purple colour. Each flower is of ſhort 
duration, but the ſucceſſion of the bloom will 
continue for upwards of two months. The 
flowers are finely ſcented, and are ſucceeded 
by a large, oval, yellow, pulpy fruit, of a very 
cooling property, an agreeable flavour, and is 


very ſerviceable for abating the heat of fe- 


The flowers are of a very pale colour, of | 
ſhort duration, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, longiſh | 


The ſtalks | 
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In the Welt Indies it is uſually called Wate 
Lemon. : 
8. Polyantbos Paſſion Flower. The ſtalks of 
this plant are very weak and lender, neverthe. 
leſs they will grow to upwards of twenty feet 
long. The clalpers come out from the joints, b 
which they are enabled to ſhew their heads at the 
tops of trees of a conſiderable height; and from 
the ſame place the leaves are produced on ſhort 
ſlender footſtalks : They are undivided, oblon : 
ſmooth, entire, and of a fine-green colour. Th 
flowers grow in cluſters from the winos of the 
leaves on long footſtalks. The leaves of the ca- 
lyx are of a green colour on their outſide, but 
white within; the petals are of a white colour: 
and the rays of a eo gp or blue colour, The 
flowers are of excellent fragrance; and though 
their duration is but ſhort, there will be a ſucceſ. 
ſion of them for upwards of three months. The 
iruit is about the ſize of a moderate e 
pulpy, and of a pale- yellow colour when ripe. 
9. Perfoliate Paſſion Flower. The ſtalks of 
this plant are very ſlender, channelled, taper, of 
a purple colour, and grow to about twelve feet 
long. Ihe claſpers come out from the joints, 
by which1t is enabled to riſe; and from the ſane 
place the leaves alſo are produced ſingly : Theie 
are bilobate, and appear to embrace the ſtall; 
with their baſe; but, upon cloſe examina- 


E 


tion, a ſhort footſtalk is found, and ir is the 
lower parts of the lobes only that ſpread them- 


ſelves, and ſurround the ftalk. They are of a 


| ſhining green colour on their upper ſurface, and 
| of a paler colour underneath ; they are ſmooth, 


and have purple veins running from the baſe of 
each footſtalk to the end of each lobe, which, 
together with their purple tendrils, catching at 
every thing that is near them, form a pretty ap- 
pearance, and conſtitute this plant a beautitul 
and elegint climber. The flowers grow by pairs 
oppolite to each other from the upper parts of 
the ſtalks, on ſhort purple footſtalks; their co- 
lour is purple; and they are ſucceeded by ſmall, 
_— pulpy, purple-coloured fruit, containing the 
ceds. 


| vers, creating an appetite, quenching thirſt, &c. 98 


oſyag. 
thus, 


Perfoli. 


ate, 


10. Red Paſſion Flower. The ſtalks of this Red, 


plant in fome varieties are round, and in others 
angular. The leaves are compoſed of two lobes, 
which are a little indented at their baſe, ſpread 
far aſunder, and ſeem divided by an acute poinr, 
or a very minute lobe in the middle. The flowers 
are of a delightful-red colour, and are ſuc- 


2 by a large, purple- coloured, hexagonal 
ruit. 


11. Normal Paſſion Flower. The ſtalks of 


this plant are angular, and will grow tO de Normal, 


twenty feet long. The leaves are compoſed of 
two lobes, which are heart-ſhaped, and indented 
at their baſe; they are very narrow, ſpread far 
aſunder, and between them is a ſmall, acute, 
rectangular point, which may not improperly be 
ſaid to conititute a third very ſmall lobe. The 
flowers grow from the. joints, along with the 
leaves and claſpers, and are ſucceeded by a very 
mall, purple-coloured fruit, containing the ſceds. 


12. Muruſcuja, or Scarlet Paſſion Flower. ard 
The ſtalks of this plant are ſlender, channelled, Maresch 


and will grow to be about twelve feet long. The 
leaves are moon-ſhaped, and are compoſed of two 


or Scariet 
Paſſic n 
Flower 


lobes, which are not indented at their baſe, neither qeicribed: 


are they ſeparated by any intermediate point. 
The flowers are of a purple colour, and are ſuc- 


ceeded by a ſmall, oval, purple-coloured, pulpy 
fruit, containing the ſceds. 
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13. White Paſſion Flower. The ſtalks of this 
plant are ſlender, ſtriated, and are covered with 
a reddiſh-coloured bark. The' leaves are com- 
poled of two wedge-ſhaped lobes, which are 
ſpotted underneath, and ſpread themſelves out as 
far diſtant from each other as may be; they are 
acute, and have each of them a itrong conſpicu- 
ous vein running lengthways, whillt a third vein 
riſes between them, up the middle of the leaf; 
they grow on footſtalks, and at the bottom of 
the leaf on each ſide the footſtalk is a ſmall gland. 
The flowers are of a white colour, ſcentleſs, and 
of ſo ſhort duration, that a few hours after they 
are open put a period to their beauty. This 
plant is called the Bat Paſſion Flower, from the 
leaves reſembling the wings of a Bat when 
flying. 

14. Two-horned-leaved Paſſion Flower. The 
ſtalks of this plant are very ſlender; and will riſe, 
by the aſſiſtance of its claipers, to fifteen or twenty 
feet high. The leaves grow from the joints 
with the tendrils; they are compoſed of two 
lobes, which are rounded at their baſe like an 
heart, but are terminated by two horns; they 
are of a deep-green colour on their upper ſurface, 
but paler underneath, have longitudinal veins, 
and are ſituated on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 
come out from the joints with the leaves and ten- 
drils; they are of a pale- red colour, poſſeſſed of 
little ſcent, and are tucceeded by a ſmall, oval, 
red, or purple-coloured fruit. ä 

15. I rilobate Round-leaved Paſſion Flower. 
The leaves of this plant are ot a roundiſh figure, 


though compoſed of three lobes; they are very 


obtute, and are ſo little divided that tome of them 
appear like a whole leaf. Their figure is not un- 
like many of thoſe of the Ivy Tree, which has 
occaſioned this ſpecies being called by ſome the 
Ivy-leaved Paſſion Flower. The flowers come 
out from the joints; their colour is white; and 
they are ſucceeded by a globular, hairy fruit. 

16. Trilobate Punctated- leaved Paſſion Flower. 


Puo#taced The leaves of this plant are compoſed of three ob- 


leaved, 


Cork. 
barked, 


Sky 
Halberd. 
leaved, 


Hairy 
Trilo- 
bate, 


long, obtuſe lobes, which are rounded at their 
baſc; the middle one is by far the imalleſt; they 
are very much ſpotted, and have three conſpi- 


cuous veins, which diverge from the baſe to the 


extremity ot each lobe. The petals of the flowers 
are of a white colour, the nectarium is violet- 
coloured, and the fruit of an oval figure. 

17. Cork-barked Paſſion Flower. The ſtalks 


of this plant are covered with a white, fungous 


kind of bark, which cracks and ſplits hike that of 
the Cork Tree. The leaves are peltated, and 
each of them is compoſed of three ſmooth, entire 
lobes, having two ſmall glands at their baſe. 
The flowers grow from the wings of the leaves; 


their colour is white; and they are ſucceeded by a 


ſmall, violet-coloured, oval fruit. 
18. Silky Halberd-leaved Paſſion Flower. The 


ſtalks of this plant are downy, ſlender, and will 


grow to be twenty feet long. The leaves are 
trilobate, and a little indented on each fide 
the baſe; they are downy, pointed like the Hal- 
berd, ſoft or ſilky to the touch, and grow 
obliquely on the footſtalk. The flowers grow from 
the wings of the leaves on ſhort footſtalks; the 

tals are of a white, the rays of a purple and yel- 
ow colour ; and the fruit that ſucceeds them 1s 
ſmall, roundiſh, and of a yellow colour when 


ripe. 
19, Hairy Trilobate Paſſion Flower. The 


lobes of this plant are oblong. of a whitiſh co- 
lour, and very hairy. The flowers are ſmall, 
and of a white colour; they come out from 


— 


the wings of the leaves on ſhortiſh footſtalks, and 
are ſucceeded by an oval, bluiſh, pulpy fruit. 


20. Leaſt Faſſion Flower. This plant is the Leaſt; 


ſmalleſt of all the Paſſion” Flower tribe. The 
ſtalks are very weak, and ſeldom riſe higher than 
about four feet. The leaves are compoſed. of 
three lobes, which are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and 
the middle one is the largeſt; their colour is a 
light-green; they are of a thin contexture, and 
one only comes out with the tendril and flower- 
ſtalk from each joint, The flowers, which grow 
ſingly from the joints with the leaves and tendrils, 
are of a white colour, and of all the Paſſion 
Flowers the ſmalleſt, and are ſucceeded by a very 
ſmall, oval fruit, which will be of a purple co- 
lour when ripe. 

21. Digitated Paſſion Flower. 
this plant are palmated, and each is compoſed of 
ſeven acute, ſerrated, green ſegments, that are 
narrow at their baſe, and ſpread themſelves like 
the fingers of the hand. The flowers are very 
large, and the fruit is roundiſh. 

22, Pedated Paſſion Flower. 
this plant are pedated, and each is compoſed of 
ſeven oval, ſerrated lobes, 


flowers are large and curled, and are ſucceeded 
by a large green fruit. 


All cheſe forts are propagated by layers, cut- Culture, 


tings, or ſeeds. If the young ſhoots are laid 
down in the ſpring, or as they ſhot in the be- 
ginning of ſummer, they will immediately ftrike 
root, and will become good plants by the au- 
tumn ; when they may be taken off, potted, and 
— immediately after aſſume their place in the 
Ove. | 

They generally ſucceed very well by cuttings, 
though it is not ſo ſure a method as the former. 
The'beit time for planting them is in the begin- 
ning of Auguſtz when they ſhould be ſer in pots, 
and plunged into the bark bed, where they 
ſhould be well watered and ſhaded, and in a little 
time they will take root, Many cuttings may be 
ſet together in a pot to ſave room; and in the 
ſpring following they may be turned out of the 
pots, when each plant ſhould be fer diſtinctly in 
its own ſeparate pot, which ſhould be directly 
plunged up to th rims in the bark bed to acce- 
lerate its growth towards perfection. 

The belt plants, however, are always raiſed by 
ſeeds; moſt of them ripen in our ftoyes if the 
plants have been duly attended to, and they are 
allo with caſe procured from the countries where 
the plants naturally grow. By this incans the beſt 
ſeeds are obtained, and the manner of raiſing 
them is as follows: Let a good hotbed be in rea- 
dineſs by the middle of March, and let it be co- 
vered with ſix inches depth of any common 
mould. Sow the ſceds in pots filled with a light, 
rich earth, and immediately plunge the pots 
into this common mould on the hotbed ; the 
next day give the ſeeds a ſmall ſprinkling of wa- 
ter, and repeat this every day until the plants 
come up; all the while let out the ſteam as often as 
you find it proper, keep your glaſſes as dry as may 
be, and if you find it neceſſary make holes at certain 
diſtances from each other to let out the heat; 
and when you find the bed is in good tempera- 
ture, let the holes be ſtopped again with freſh 
dung. The ſeeds will readily come up, and then 


is the time to grant them a due admiſſion of air, 


to prevent the plants drawing weak, and being 
bad coloured; let this be ſtrictly attended to, 
afford them waterings at times, and in a very 
little time the plants will make a conſiderable 
progreſs, when they require to be ſhifted each to 
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which are diſpoſed in pj,ver 
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Titles. 


Indica alia, flore minore pallido; 


its own ſeparate pot. Againſt this time a ſecond 


hotbed muſt be in readineſs, which ſhould be co- 
vered with mould as before; then the plants 
muſt be ſhaken out of the pots, and each plaat 
muſt be ſet in its own ſeparate ſmall pot filled 
with light, rich mould; the pots muſt be next 
plunged up to the rims in the mould of the hot- 
bed, and muſt be watered. 
ſhould happen, the glaſſes muſt be ſhaded with 
mats, watering muſt be repeated as often as it 
ſhall be neceſſary, a due admiſſion of air mult be 
| fra: to the plants, and they will ſoon make 
uch progreſs as to require the glaſſes to be raiſed 
during which time ſticks ſhould be thruſt down 
by their ſides to train them up to, and when they 
are got to the top of the glaſſes the frames muſt be 
raiſed; and this management mult be repeated unt1] 
the heat of the bed 1s quite exhauſted, Againſt 
this time larger pots muſt be in readineſs for their 
reception: In theſe the plants are to be ſet, and the 
pots are directly to be plunged up to the rims in 
the bark bed of the ſtove, where the plants are to 
remain to flower and fruit. 

For theſe plants the ſtove ſhould be very large; 
and the pots allo in which they are placed ſhould 
be of the largeſt ſort. They ſhould be ſituated 
on the back part of the bed, and ſhould be trained 
up as Eſpaliers to have the beſt effect. As much 
mould as poſſible ſhould be taken out of the pots 
every year, and freſh mould added to nouriſh rhe 
roots: Once in three years the plants ſhould be 
taken up, their heads reduced, their roots pared, 
and then ſet again in freſh mould 1n the pots, let- 
ting the old mould near the center of the roots re- 
main undiſturbed. The ſpring 1s the belt time 
for this operation; they muſt immediately after re- 
ſume their old ſituation in the bark bed, and 
mult be well watered. | 

They will ſoon ſhew good ſigns of growth, and 
may be trained to the Eſpalier, as before; obſerv- 
ing always, at each reduction of this nature, to 
plant ſome cuttings of the different forts in pots. 


to raiſe freſh plants to ſupply the places of thoſe 


which may fail through ſuch bag accidents as will 
ever at times be attendant on the Gardener's 
practice. 

It is a cuſtom with ſome to turn the plants, 
with the mould at the roots, into the bark bed, 
by which means they will grow amazingly, and 
the largeſt ſorts may be made to cover the back 


walls, ceiling, and, in ſhort, all the inſide of the 


houſe z but when the beds are obliged to be re- 
moved, the roots are either ſcalded, or they have 
received ſuch a check from diveſting them of their 
old rotten tan, that they ſeldom do well after- 
wards, 


Theſe plants may be alſo ſet in the dry ſtove, 


and trained up againſt the back wall, where, if 


they are duly watered, they will do very well; 
though it muſt be obſerved, that this is by far 
an inferior ſtation to the bark bed. 

When the ſeminary ſucceeds, and plenty of 
plants happen to be raiſed, a ſhare of them ſhould 
be raiſed more hardily from the firſt ; and theſe 
may be ſet in the Green-houſe, where they will 
flower, and ſometimes produce fruit, tho* they 
will ſeldom bring it to its true ſize and colour. 

1. Undivided Serrated-leaved Paſſion Flower is 
titled, Paſſiflora folits indiviſis ſerratis. In the Hort. 
Cliff. it is termed, Paſſflora foliis ovato-lanceola- 
tis integris ſerratis. Martin calls it, Granadilla 
Americana, folio oblongo leviter ſerrato, petalis ex 
viridi rubeſcentibus. It is a native of Surinam. 


2. Brafilian Pale- coloured Paſſion Flower is 


titled, Paſſiſlora foliis indiviſis ovatis integerrimis : 
petiolis biglandulofis. Plumier calls it, Clematis 
and Moriſon, 


If hot weather 


— 
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Clematis Muruſcuja pyriformis minor. 
naturally in the Braſils. 

3. Oval-leaved Paſſion Flower from the Baha. 
ma Iſlands is. titled, Paſſiflora foliis indivifis ova. 
tis integerrimis : petiolis equalibus. Dillenius 
calls it, Granadilla flore cupreo, flore oliviformi; 
Martin, Granadilla Americana, fruttu ſubrotundo 
corolla floris erettd, petalis amene fulvis, foliis in- 
tegris; and Cateſby, Granadilla foliis ſarſaparille 
trinerviis, flore purpureo, fructu oliveformi cæru- 
leo. It grows naturally in the Bahama and 
Providence Iſlands. 

4. Lime-leaved Paſſion Flower is titted, Pal. 
Jillora foltis indiviſis cordatis integerrimis : petiolis 
equalibus, Fewill calls it, Granadilla pomifera, 
tiliæ folio. It grows naturally in Peru and Lima. 

5. Broad-leaved Indian Paſſion Flower is titled, 
Paſſiflora foliis indiviſis cordato-oblongis integerrimis : 
petiolis biglanduloſis, involucris integerrimis. Van 
Royen calls it, Paſſiflora foliis cordato-oblongis in- 
tegerrimis, floribus ſolitariis, involucro tripartito in- 
tegerrimo ; and Plumier, Clematis Indica latifolia, 
flore clavato, frutiu maliformi, It grows naturally 
in Dominica, | 

6. Quadrangular Paſſion Flower is titled, Paſ. 
Allora foliis indiviſis ſubcordatis integerrimis, peti- 
olis ſexglandulgſis, caule membranaceo tetragons, 
Brown calls it, Paſfiflora foliis amplioribus cordatis, 
petiolis glandulis ſex, caule quadrangulo alato. It 
grows naturally in Jamaica. 

7. Laurel-leaved Paſſion Flower is titled, Pa. 
Allora foliis indiviſis ovatis integerrimis petiolis bi- 
glanduleſis, involucris dentatis. Van Royen calls 
it, Paſſiſiora folits ſolitariis oblongis integerrimis, 
feoribas ſolitariis, involucro tripartito dentato; Plu- 
kenet, Paſhiflora arborea, laurinis foliis, Ameri- 
cana; and Plumier, Clematis Indica, frudtu citri- 
formi, foliis oblongis. It grows naturally in Su- 
rinam, 

8. Polyanthos Paſſion Flower is titled, Paſji- 
flora folits indiviſis oblongis integerrimis, floribus 
confertis, Plukenet calls it, Paſſiflora laurinis 
foliis, polyanthos Americana; and Plumier, Gra- 
nadilla, flore minore corymboſo; alſo, Clematis In- 
dica polyanthos ocoratiſſima, It grows naturally 
in Dominica. | 

9. Perfoliate Paſſion Flower is titled, Paſifora 
foliis bilobis oblongis tranſverſis amplexicaulibus pe- 
tiolatis ſubtus puntiatis. Brown calls it, Paſſilora 
foliis trilobis: cruribus oblongis obtufis: intermedio 
obſoleto ſetuld terminato; and Sloane, Flos p H- 
onis perfoliatus, ſiue periclymeni perfoliati folio, It 
grows naturally in the woodland parts of Jamaica. 

10. Red Paſſion Flower is titled, Paſſifiorn fo- 
liis bilcbis acuminatis. Brown calls it, Paſfijlora 
foliis tenuioribus trinerviis bicornibus Iunatis ; fin 
anteriore obtuſo; Plumier, Clematis Indica, flore 
clavato ſuaverubente, fructu hexagono coccinco, fo- 
lio bicorni; and Sloane, Flas paſſionis ſolti medii 
lacinid quaſi abſciſſd, fore minore carneo. It grows 
naturally in Jamaica, Dominica, Martinico, and 
Cayenne. | E HEYA | 

11. Normal Paſſion Flower is titled, Paſifora 
foliis bilobis baſi emarginatis : lobis linearibus ob- 
tuſis divaricatis: intermedio obſoleto mucronato. 
Brown calls it, Paſhflora foliis trilobis : cruribus 
anguſtis oblongis, intermedio fere obſoleto; and Her- 
nandes, Coanenepilli, five Contrajerva, It grows 
naturally in New Spain. | 

12. Muruſcuja, or Scarlet Paſſion Flower, is titled, 
Paſſiflora foliis bilobis obtufts bafi indiviſis, neclaoriis 
monophyllis. Van Royen calls it, Paſſiflora fo'irs 
bilobis obtuſis, neftariis indiviſis; and Plumier, 


It grows 


Clematis Indica, fore puniceo, folio lunato. It grows 


naturally in Dominica, ; 
13. White, or Bat, Paſſion Flower is titled, 
Paſj;fiera 


——_— 


ſm 
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Species. 


Climbing 
Three- 
waved 
Seriana 


deſcribed, 


Climbing 
'Three- 
leaved 


ard 
Climbing 
tine - 
leaved 
Curwa 
deſcribed, 


Paſſiflora foliis bilobis baſi rotundatis glandulofiſque : 
lobis acutis divaricatis ſubtus punfatis, lu the 
Virid. Cliff. 91. it is termed, Paſſiflora foliis ob- 
verſe lunatis : punttis duobus meiliferis ſub baſe. 
Dillenius calls it, Granadilla bicornis, flore candi- 
do: filamentis intortis; and Martyn, Granadilla 


folio lunato, flore parvo albo, fruftu ſucculento ova- 


to, It grows naturally in America. 


14. T wo-horned-leaved Paſſion Flower is titled, 
Paſſflora foliis bilobis cordatis oblongis petiolatis. 
Plumier calls it, Granadilla frufiu' rubente, folio 
bicorni, It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

15. Round-leaved Trilobate Paſſion Flower 1s 
titled, Paſſiflora foliis ſubtrilobis obtuſis ſubrotundis. 
Plumier calls it, Granadilla folio hederaceo, fore 
albo, fructu globoſo villcſo, It grows naturally in 
South America. | 85 

16. Punctated Trilobate Paſſion Flower is 
titled, Paſſiflora foliis trilobis oblongis ſubtus puntta- 
tis: intermesio minore, Van Royen calls it, 
Paſſificra foliis bilobis obtuſis, nectario multifido; 
and Fewill, Granadilla folio tricuſpidi obtuſo & 
oculato. It grows naturally in Peru. 


17. Cork-barked Paſſion Flower 1s titled, Paſſi- 
flora foliis trilobis ſubpeltatis, cortice ſuberoſo. Van 
Royen calls it, Paſſfiora feliis trilobis peltatis in- 
tegris: glandulis duabus ſub ' dorſo baſi convexis; 
Plumier, Clematis Indica, folio hederaceo, major, 
fruttu clidæformi; Plukener, Paſſificre affinis, he- 
dere folio, Americana; and Sloane, Flos paſſionis 
minor, foliis in tres lacinias non ſerratas profundius 


| 


diviſis, flore luteo. 
nica. 


| 


flora foliis palmatis ſerratis. 


fructu colocyntbidis. 


foliis pedatis ſerratis. 


| 


It grows naturally in Domi- 


18, Silky Halberd-leaved Paſſion Flower is 


titled, Paſſiflora foliis trilobis tomentofis : baſt 


utrinque denticulo reflexo, 
termed, Paſhflora foliis cordato-trilobis integerrimis, 
baſi utringue denticulo reflexo. 
Granadilla folio haſtato holoſericeo, petalis candi- 
cantibus : fimbrits ex purpureo & luteo variis. It 
grows naturally at La Vera Cruz. 


In the Hort. Cliff. it is 


Martin calls it, 


19. Hairy Trilobate Paſſion Flower is titled, 


Paſſiflora foliis trilobis villoſis, floribus oppoſitis. 
Plukenet calls it, Paſhiflora non crenata Americana 
triphylla; Plumier, Clematis Indica fore minore 
pallido; and Herman, Flos paſſionis albus, folio 
ibiſct ſerices trilobato. 
minica and Curaſſao. 


It grows naturally in Do- 


20. Leaſt Paſſion Flower is titled, Paſſifiora 


folus trilobis integerrimis : lobis ſublanceolatis: in- 
termedio productiore. 
five flos paſſionis Curaſſavicus, folio glabro trilobato 


& anguſto, flore flaveſcente omnium minimo. It 
grows naturally in Curaſſao. 


Plukenet calls it, Paſſiflora, 


21. Digitated Paſſion Flower is titled, Pafſi- 
Plumier calls it, 
Clematis Indica polyphylla major, flore clavato, 
; It grows naturally in Mar- 
tisico. 

22. Pedated Paſſion Flower is titled, Paſſiflora 
Plumier calls it, Clematis 


Indica polyphylla, fore criſpato. It grows naturally 
in Dominica, 
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8 following ſpecies compoſe this genus 
1. Climbing Three-leaved Seriana. 

. Climbing Three-leaved Cururu. 

Climbing Nine-leaved Cururu. 

. Polyphyllous Paullinia. 

. Pinnated Paullinia. 

Mexican Paullinia, or Nine-leaved Seriana. 

. Aftatic Paullinia, 


ww ©&m > w W 


1. Climbing Three-leaved Seriana. The 
ſtalk is woody, ſends out ſeveral ſlender 
branches, which are poſſeſſed of tendrils, and 
faſten themſelves to every thing that is near them; 
and if ſupported riſe to twenty or thirty feet. 
The leaves are compoſed of three oval, oblong 
folioles, indented on their edges, and grow on 
taper footſtalks. The flowers come out in looſe 
bunches from the ends of the branches ; they are 
of a white colour, and are ſucceeded by large 


capſules carrying the ſeeds at the baſe, but they 


do not ripen in England, : 
2. Climbing Three-leaved Cururu. This 
plant climbs up the neighbouring trees thirty feet 
high, or more. The leaves are compoſed of 
three wedge-ſhaped, obtuſe, ſlightly- indented, 
ſmooth folioles, growing on bordered footſtalks. 
The flowers are ſucceeded by capſules carrying 
the ſeeds at the apex, which do not ripen in 
England. . 
3. Climbing Nine: leaved Cururu is a lig- 


neous climber, which, if ſupported, will grow to 


Vor. II. 
129 
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be twenty or thirty feet high. The leaves are 
compoſed of nine oval, finuated folioles, and 
grow ſingly at the joints. The flowers are 
produced 1n looſe bunches from the upper parts 
of the plants, and are ſucceeded by large trique- 
trous capſules, of a red colour when ripe, which 
rarely happens in England. 

4. Polyphyllous Paullinia. The ſtalk is woody, 
branching, and poſſeſſed of tendrils aſſiſting it 
to climb. The leaves are triternate, and grow 
ſingly at the joints. The flowers come out in 
panicles from the ends of the branches, and are 
ſocceeded by the capſules carrying the ſeeds at 
the baſe, like the firſt ſort. 

5. Pinnated Paullinia. The ſtalk is woody, 
branching, and poſſeſſed of tendrils aſſiſting it ro 
climb. The leaves are pinnated; the folioles 
are oblong, oval, cut on the edges, and grow 
on bordered footſtalks. The flowers come out 
from the upper parts of the plants in long, ſlen- 
der, looſe bunches; they are ſmall, of a whitiſh 
colour, and are ſucceeded by the fruit, which is 
of a fine-ſcarlet colour when ripe. 

6. Mexican Paullinia. The ſtalk is woody, 
climbing, and armed with ſharp ſpines. The 
leaves are biternate, the folioles being oval and 
entire, and grow ſingly at the joints on bor- 
dered or winged footitalks. The flowers come 
out from the upper parts of the plant in long, 
looſe bunches, and are ſucceeded by capſules of 
the ſame property with the firſt ſort. 


1 8 7. Aſiatic 


Polyphyl- 
lous, 


Pinn ated, 


and 
Mexican 
Paullinia 
deſcribed, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Afiatic 7. Aſiatic Paullinia, The ſtalk is woody, | Cordis indi folio & facie fruteſcens Curaſſavica lati- 
Pavil.nia prickly, and diſpoſſeſſed of tendrils or claſpers. | folia. It is a native of Curaſſao. 
detcribed. The leaves are trifoliate, and grow ſingly at the 


Joints, T he flowers are produced in ſpikes from 
the wings of the ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by 
large berry-like capſules, containing the ſeeds. 
All theſe plants are propagated from ſeeds, 
which muſt be procured from the countries where 
they naturally grow. They muſt be fown in pots 
filled with light, freſh earth, and plunged into a 
hotbed of tanner's bark. It ſometimes happens 
that the plants are a long time before they, come 
up, even a year, during which time the mould 
muſt be kept moiſt in the pots; and the pots in 
the autumn muſt be ſet in the ſtove. When the 
plants are come up, they mult be frequently re- 
freſhed with water; and when they are about three 
or four inches high, they muſt be ported ſepa- 
rately, and be again plunged into the bark bed. 
Here they mult be watered and ſhaded until they 
have taken root, and after that muſt have more 
air, eſpecially in hot weather, As they encreaſe 
in height, they muſt be ſhifted into Jarger pots, 
and be trained up to a trelace, or proper ſtakes be 
thruſt down for their ſupport, otherwiſe they will 
lay hold of contiguous plants, and cauſe great 
diſorder in the ſtove. A moderate degree of ar- 
tificial heat will be ſufficient for theſe plants; but 
they muſt remain conſtantly in the bark bed, 


4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Paullinia felis 
triternatis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Paul. 
linia foliis ſupradecompoſitis. Plumier calls it, 
Seriana fruteſcens polypbyllu & racemoſa; and Ply. 
kenet, Cordis indi folio & facie fruteſcens Po xtor 
cenſis. It grows naturally in America. 

5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Paullinia fel:is 
pinnatts : foliolis inciſis, petiolis marginatis. Sloane 
calls it, Piſum cordatum non veſicarium;, Plumier, 
Cururu ſcandens pentaphylli, alſo, Clematis pento. 
phylla, pediculis alatis, fructu racemoſo tricocco & 
coccineo. It grows naturally in Jamaica, Domin- 
go, and the Gral [ſlands. 

6. The ſixth ſpecies is titled, Paullinia foliis 
biternatis, petiolis marginatis, foliolis ovalis inte. 
gris. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Paullinia 
foliis ternato-decompoſitis, caule aculeato. Plumier 
calls it, Seriana ſcandens enneaphyl/a & racemoſa; 
and Hernandez, Quaubmecati. It grows naturally 
in the warmeſt parts of America. 

7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Paullinia fc. 
liis ternatis, caule aculeato, cirrbis nullis. Bur- 
man calls it, Chamelza trifolia acultata; Plu— 
kenet, Frutex baccifer Indicus ſpinoſus trifolins, 
floribus ſpicatis, and Rheede, Kaka-toddali, It 
grows naturally in India. 

Paullinia is of the Claſs and Order O#an- 


where they will require but little water in win- Claſs and 
ter, but muſt have it duly, together with a 
large ſhare of free air, in hot weather in ſummer. 

1, The firſt ſpecies is titled, Paullinia foliis 


ternatis, pctioiis teretiuſculis, foliolis evato-oblongis. 


aria Trigynia; and the characters are, why 
1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of five * 

oval, concave, patent, permanent leaves; the beat 

two exterior ones being placed oppoſite, and one wy 


Tales. ˖ r 
of the interior larger than the reſt. be chas 


In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Paullinia feliis ter- 
natis, feliolis crenatis, pedunculis cirrhiferts, Plu- 
mier calls ir, Seriana ſcandens triphylla & racemeſa. 
It grows naturally in moſt of the warm parts of 
America. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies 1s titled, Paullinia foliis 
ternatis, petiolis marginatis, foliolis cuneiſormibus ob- 
tinſis ſubdentatis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, 
Paullinia foliis ternatis, foliolis obtuſis vix denticu- 
latis glabris deſinentibus in petiolum proprium. Plu- 
mier calls it, Cururu ſcandens triphylla. It grows 
naturally in the warmeſt parts of America, 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Paullinia foliis 
biternatis, foliolis cvatis ſubſinuatis, In the Hort. 
Cliff. it is termed, Paullinia fcliis decompaſitis ter- 
natis, caule inermi. Plumier calls it, Cururu ſcandens 
enneaphylla, frufu racemoſo rubro; and Plukenet, 


| oval, 


2. CoroLi.a conſiſts of five oboval, oblong, races 


unguiculated petals, twice as large as the calyx, 
two of them being more diſtant than the others, 

There are two nectariums; one is tetrapetalous, 
and inſerted in the ungues of the corolla; the 
other is compoſed of four glands at the baſes of 
the petals. 

3. STAMINA are eight ſhort, ſimple filaments, 
with ſmall antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated, tri- 
quetrous, obtuſe germen, and three ſhort, fili- 
forme ſtyles, with ſimple, patent ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM Is a large, triquetrous cap- 
ſule, formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells, 


% SEMEN. The feed is ſingle, and nearly 


* 
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PERIPLO CA. INDIAN SILK. 


HER is one ſpecies of this genus proper | 


for the ſtove, called, Indian Periploca. 

There are many varieties of this ſpecies, dif- 
fering in reſpect to their height, narrowneſs of 
the leaves, colour of their flowers, &c. The 
ſtalks of all are ſlender, perennial, twiſt about 
themſelves, and whatever is near them. The 
leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and acute. 
The flowers come out from the ſides of the 


ſtalks in ſmall ſpikes; they are of different co- 


lours in the different varieties; they appear great 
part of the ſummer, and are ſucceeded by long 


follicules full of ſeeds, having down at their tops. Calture. 


This ſpecies is raiſed from ſeeds and layers, like 
the African Periploca for the Green-houſe. In 
the autumn the plants muſt be removed into the 
temperate ſtove; for a moderate degree of artifi- 
cial heat only is neceſſary to ſhew them in a flou- 
riſhing healthy ſtate. 2 


5 T OV E 


P L AN I S. 


ou” 
Titles The title of this ſpecies is, Periploca ſpicis | lubili perenni, foliis cvato-lanceolatis ; Burman, 
imbricatis. In the Flora Zeylanica it is termed, | Periploca foliis anguſtis acutis glabris; and Plu- 
Periploca, foliis ovatis acutis glabris, ſpicis imbri- | kenet, Apocyni genus ſcandens ex Indid Orientali. 
catis, Van Royen calls it, Apocynum caule vo- It grows naturally in Ceylon. 
NC NMC MMM CMC NC HN C © XEERENENENDIDXEREXEPXOCEXNEUORDEEXR 
. CLXXIII. 
NM T T 
| S genus conſiſts of three ſpecies, called, in hot weather; but they muſt not be wholly 
Species. t. Stipulary Peteſia. taken out of the bed until the autumn, when 
2 Lygiſtum. they muſt be removed into a good bark ſtove, 
3. Tomentoſe Petefia. where they mult conſtantly remain under the 
: 1. Stipulary Peteſia., The ſtalk is woody, | care and diſcipline of tender plants. 
8 branching, and grows to three or four feet high. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Peteſa foliis lan- _ 
leccnbed, The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, entire, downy TO 


underneath, and grow oppoſite to each other, at- 
tended with very rigid ſtipulæ. The flowers come 
our in ſhort, looſe bunches from the ſides of the 
branches, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh ber- 
ries, which rarely ripen in England. 

2. Iygiſtum. This plant hath a ſhrubby, 

ſmooth, flexuoſe ſtalk, which requires ſupport. 
The leaves are oval, naked, veined, acute- 
pointed, and grow oppoſite to each other on 
footſtalks, The flowers come out in ſmall 
bunches from the wings of the leaves, and are 
ſucceeded by globular berries containing the 
ſeeds. 
Tomen- 3. Tomentoſe Peteſſa. The ſtalk of this ſpecies is 
tole Pece- woody, and divides into ſeveral woolly branches. 
fa de- The leaves are oblong, white, and woolly on 
ſcribed. both ſides. The flowers come out from the 
ſides of the branches, and are ſucceeded by glo- 
bular berries, cach containing a few roundiſh 
ſeeds. | 

Theſe plants are beſt propagated by ſeeds pro- 
cured from the countries where they naturally 
grow. They ſhould be brought over in the berries, 
and ſown in the ſpring, in pots filled with light, 
ſandy, but rich earth, and plunged into a bark-bed, 
When the plants are fit to remove, they muſt 
be ſet ſeparately in pots filled with the like kind 
of earth, and plunged into the hotbed, as before; 
and afterwards muſt have more air, eſpecially 


Lygiſtum 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


— 


ceolato-ovatis ſubtus tomentofis, thyrſis lateralibus. 
Brown calls it, Peteſia fruticoſa, foliis ovatis op- 
poſitis, flipulis rigidis interpoſitis, racemis minori- 
bus, calyce quinquefido, It grows naturally in 
Jamaica. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Petefia foliis 
ovatis nudis lineatis, caule flexuoſo. Brown calls 
it. Iygiſtum flexile fruticoſum, foliis cvatis oppo- 
ſitis, petiolis pedatis, racemis alaribus. It grows 
naturally in Jamaica, 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Petęſa foliis ob- 
longis utrinque tomentoſis, It grows naturally 
in America. 

Petefia is of the Claſs and Order Tetrandria 
Monogynia ,, and the characters are, 

1. CALYX is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped pe- 
rianthium, ſituated . — germen. SAY — 
2. Cokol LA is one infundibuliforme petal. in the 
The tube is cylindrical, and longer than the ca- Linnzan 


lyx. The limb is compoſed ot four rounded, _— 
obtuſe lobes. racers. 


3- STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments 
the length of the tube, having oblongiſh an- 
there. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituat- 
ed below the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle, and a 
bifid, acute ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a globular, coronated 
berry, containing two cells, 


6. SEMINA, The feeds are few, and roundiſh. 
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PE T IV E RITA, GUINEA HE NW E E D. 


3 * ERE are two diſtinct ſpecies of this ge- 


nus, called, 

1. Garlick Petiveria, or Guinea Henweed. 

2. Octandrous Petiveria. | 
Gartick 1. Garlick Petiveria, or Guinea Henweed. 
Periveria, The ſtalks are ligneous, jointed, upright, and three 
or Guinea Or four feet high. The leaves are oblpng, oval, 
Henweed veined, of a deep-green colour, and placed alter- 
deccritel. nately on ſhort footltalks. The flowers are pro- 


duced in long ſpikes from the ends of the 


branches; they are of a white colour, appear in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in the au— 
tumn. The whole of this plant is ſtrongly ſcent- 
ed in the manner of wild Garlick and the very 
fleſh, as well as milk of cattle that have fed on 


it, and killed ſoon after, is poſſeſſed of the 
ſame flavour. 

2. Octandrous Petiveria, The ſtalks are 
woody, upright, firm, jointed, and two or three 2*"- 
feet high. The leaves are oblong, rigid, ſmooth _ 


ng 
and of a dark green colour. The flowers are deſcribed, 


produced in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks; 
they are octandrous, and of a purple colour, 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. 

Theſe plants are propagated by planting ſlips or Culture; 
cuttings in pots filled with light earth, and 
plunging them- into a hotbed of tanner's bark ; 
they muſt be kept ſhaded and duly watered un- 
til they have taken root; and when they have 


commenced 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Titles, 


Species. 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


commenced a good growing ſtate, they muſt be 
hardened by degrees to the open air: Then 
the glaſſes ſhould be wholly taken off; but the 
plants ſhould remain in the beds until the au- 
tumn, when they ſhould be removed into the 
coolelt bark ftove for their winter lodgings. 
They are tolerably hardy, and may every year 
be ſet abroad for two or three months, during 
the hotteit part of the ſummer. 

They are alſo railed by feeds z and as they ri- 
pen very we] with us, it is the moſt eligible me- 
thod of propagating theſe plants. They ſhould 
be ſown in a hotbed in the ſpring ; and when the 
plants are three inches high, they muſt be 
planted ſeparately in pots filled with light, freſh 


earth: They muſt be then plunged into a freſh | 


hotbed, where they are to be watered and kept 
ſhaded until they have taken root; after which 
they muſt be hardened by degrees to the open 
air, and managed like the cuttings. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Petiveria 
floribus hexand:is. Brown calls it, Petiveria 
foliis oblongo-cvalis, ſpicis longiortbus termi- 
nalibus; and Sloane, Verbenæ aut ſcorodonie affi- 
nis enemala, fore albido, calyce aſpero, allii adore. It 


W 


grows naturally in moſt of the Weſt India 
Iſlands. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled. Petiveria floribus oc- 
tandris. Plumier calls it. Petiveria ſolani foliis locu- 
lis ſpinaſis. It grows in molt parts of the Weſt 
Indies. 

Petiveria is of the Claſs and Order Hexandria 144, ,,, 
Tetragynia ; and the characters are, Order ia 

1. Cal xx is a perianthium, compoſed of four tie Lin. 
narrow, obtuſe, equal, ere, permanent leaves, gens 

X yllem. 

2. Cogol i A. There is none. The cha. 
3. STAMINA are fix awt ſhaped, erect, equal raters, 
filaments, the length of the calyx, having 
ſimple antheræ. 

4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of an oblong, compref. 
ſed germen, and four awl-ſhaped ſtyles placed 
in a right line, having obtuſe, permanent 
ſtigmas, 

5. PERicarRPiUuM. There is none, otherwiſe 
than the cruſt of the feed. 

6. SEMEN. The feed is ſingle, oblong, 
ſomewhat taper, and narrow at the bottom, bur 
broad at the top, compreſſed, emarginated, 
and armed with tour ſtyles, which are acute, 


rigid, and reflexed. 
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E have at preſent only one fpecies of this 
genus, called, Petrea. 

The item is woody, of a greyiſh colour, ſends 
out ſeveral branches, which are covered with a 
whitiſh bark; and the tree grows to be twelve, 
fourteen, or ſixteen feet high. The leaves are 
oblong, pointed at each end, entire, rough, of 
a firm ſubſtance, of a light- green colour, and 
on the lower parts of the branches grow by 
threes; but, towards the extremity, ſtand by 
pairs at the joints. The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches in long, looſe, 
lender bunches ; they are of an elegant blue co- 
lour, and extremely beautiful; but the ſeeds do 
not ripen in England. There is a variety of 
this ſpecies with white petals and blue cups; 
and another with yellowith flowers. 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds procured from 
America, They are to be ſown. in pots filled 
with light, freſh earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanner's bark ; the mould muſt be fre. 
quently ſprinkled with water to keep it moiſt; 
and if the ſceds are good, in about ſix weeks 
or two months they will come up, when great 
care muſt be taken not to draw the plants 
too weak, nor yet to admit more air than they 
can bear in that tender ſtate. When they are 
about three or four inches high. they are to be 
planted ſeparately in pots filled with the like 
kind of light, good mould, and they muſt be 
plunged into the hotbed as before : Here they 
muſt be duly watered and kept ſhaded until they 
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have taken root; and afterwards muſt have 


more air. In the autumn they muſt be taken 
into a good bark ſtove, where they muſt con- 
ſtantly remain, ſhifring them from time to 
time into larger pots, as often as they {hall 
require it, keeping them warm in winter, and 


allowing them much free air and regular ſup- 


plies of water in ſummer. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, Tide. 
it is named ſimply, Petrea. It grows naturally 
in America, . 

Petrea is of the Claſs and Order Didynamia C ag and 
Angioſpermia; and the characters are, Order 


1. CAL vx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped 1 we 
perianthium. The limb is deeply cut into five 8a, 


large, oblong, obtuſe, coloured, ipreading, per- The chi- 
manent ſegments. 

2. CoROLLA is one rotated, unequal petal, 
ſmaller than the calyx. The tube is very ſhort. 
The limb is plane, and divided into five round- 
ed, nearly equal fpreading ſegments. 

3. STaMina are four filaments within the 
tube of the corolla, of which two are ſhorter 
than the others, having oval, erect antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
an obtuſe ſtigma. | | 

5. PeRICARPIUM is an oboval, bilocular 
caplule, plane at the top, and covered by the 
calyx. 


6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle. 
L 


racers. 
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Species. 


The Cara- 
calla 
Kidney- 
bean 
deſcribed. 


The 
Downy- 
ſeeded 
Kidney- 
bean 
deſcribed. 


Culture, 


Species, 


The plant 
deſcribed, 
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P HASE OL US, KIDN EVZ B EAN . 


HERE are two tender ſpecies of this 
genus that are long-lived plants with due 
nurſing and care. Theſe are called, 

1. The Caracalla Kidney- bean. 

2. The Downy- ſeeded Kidney- bean. 

1. The Caracalla Kidney- bean ſends from the 
root many twining ſtalks, which by the help 
of thick buſhes will ſhew 3 to the 
height of fourteen or fifteen feet. The leaves 
very much reſemble thoſe of the Common Gar- 
den Kidney-bean, but are not ſo large; and 
the flowers grow from the ſides of the 
branches in ſmall ſpikes: Their colour is purple, 
and they are agreeably ſcented; they will be in 
blow in July and Auguſt, and are ſometimes 
ſucceeded by ſmooth, raper pods, containing the 
ſeeds, which ſeldom ripen in England. 

2. The Downy-ſceded Kidney-bean. This 
hath ſeveral wining ſtalks, which will ariſe by 
ſupports to twelve or fourteen feet high. The 


leaves are angular, and much reſemble ſome of 


thoſe of our Ivy. The flowers are produced in 
kind of heads, in July, Auguſt, and. September ; 
they are of a fine red, or roſe colour; and they 
re ſucceeded by four-cornered, cylindrical, 
mealy ſeeds, which ſeldom come to perfection 
in England. ] 

Both theſe ſorts are raiſed by ſowing the 
ſeeds on a moderate hotbed, covered with 
light, freſh, ſandy earth, in the ſpring ; and 
jo. the plants are fit to remove, each ſhould 
be ſet in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with the 
ſame kind of light mould. The pots ſhould be 
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immediately watered, and plunged into a ſecond 
hotbed ; they muſt be ſhaded in the heat of 
the day, and muſt have plenty of air when the 
weather will permit, By the beginning of July 
they muſt be hardened to ſtand abroad; and be- 
tore the autumnal colds advance, they muſt be 
removed into the green-houſe for a few weeks; 
and afterwards placed in the ſtove for their win- 
ter's lodgings. In the ſpring the plants will re- 

uire to be ſhifted into larger pots; and about 
Toke they may be ſet abroad with other tender 
plants. In the autumn they muſt be removed 
into the ſtove as before; or they may be pre- 
ſerved through the winter in a good green-houſe 
eſpecially the firſt fort, which is much more 
hardy than the ſecond, and is uſed in Italy, Por- 
tugal, and Spain, for the covering of arbours, 
in the ſame manner we uſe woodbines, &c. 

t. Caracalla Kidney-bean is titled, Phaſeolus 
volubilis, vexillis carmique ſpiraliter convolutis. 
Van Royen calls it, Phaſeolus radice perenni ſub- 
rotundd, leguminibus folio longioribus teretiuſculis 
glabris; and Triumfetti, Phaſeolus Indicus, cochle- 
ato flore. It grows naturally in India. 

2. The Downy-ſeeded Kidney-bean is titled, 
Phaſeolus volubilis pedunculis ſub-capitatis, ſemi- 
nibus tetragono-cylindricis pulverulentis. This is, 
Phaſeolus peregrinus, flore roſeo, ſemine tomentoſo ; 
Niſſ. Act. 1730. p. 577. t. xlii. and the Pha- 
ſeolus Indicus, * folio anguloſo, ſemine oblongo 
lanug ino 0 . Ray's Suppl. 348. It grows fiatu- 


rally in ndia, 
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PHOENIX, The GREAT PALM, or DAT E-T REE. 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


called, The Common Great Palm, or 


Date Tree. 

The trunk is thick, ſtraight, undivided, full 
of pith, bur ligneous on the outſide, and made 
ragged by the cicatrices of fallen leaves. The 
leaves riſe at the top like a column, and after- 
wards expand themſelves every way in a moſt 
beautiful circular manner; they are pinnated, 
and the pinnæ are ſword-ſhaped, three or four 


feet long, and much reſemble the leaves of 


reeds : The whole form a very beauriful, conical 
head, having a body of unexpanded, erect leaves 


at the top, others around them nearly diſen- 


gaged, whilſt the loweſt, which are perfectly 
e, form a kind of arch in a very ſingular 
manner. As the plant aſpires in height, the 
lower leaves fall away, leaving their — on 
the trunk of the plant; but others again are 
ſtill ariſing and expanding themſelves from the 
conical cluſter at the top, ſo that the beauty of 
the head is preſerved, and the main trunk of the 
plant left naked. Theſe leaves in grown trees 
are eight feet long, and were formerly called 
1 AC all che tree is poſſeſſed of. The 
ol. II. 
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flowers come out in large cluſters from amon 
the leaves; they are white, or of a whitiſh- yellow 
colour; and the females are ſucceeded by oval 
yy 2 are the Dates of the ſhops. 

is ſpecies is propagated by planting the 
ſeeds in pots filled wich the ſame fort of — 


as is directed for the Auriculas; and for want of 


this, mould from a well- ordered kitchen garden, 
that has been well dunged the laſt year, mixed 
with a fourth part of drift or ſea-ſand will do. The 


pots mult be then plunged up to the rims in a 


moderate hotbed of tanner's bark, the mould in 
the pots muſt be kept moiſt by frequent ſprink- 
lings of water; and wh 

high, they muſt be potted ſeparately, and 
plunged again into the bark bed. The pots 


Titles; 


Culture, 


en the plants are two inches 


muſt be very ſmall at firſt, and the plants much 


ſhaded and watered. As ſoon as you find them 


in a good growing ſtate, they mult have more 
air, and in the autumn be taken into a temperate 


bark-ſtove, If there is the conveniency of a good 
ſtove, the plants may be more forced all ſum- 
mer, and in the autumn be removed into the bark 


bed, and it will cauſe them to make conſiderable 
Programs nay, they may by that means be made 
7 to 
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Titles. 


Claſs and 
Order in 
the Lin- 
nean 
Syſtem, 


to grow faſter than they do in their native 


countries z even there they advance very ſlowly in 


height. Thele plants may be preſerved in a 
”_U green-houſe, if they* are not too much 
orced at firſt; but the progreſs they will make 
in a large term of years will be ſo inconſider- 
able, that the raiſing them that way is not worth 
the attempt. They mult every year be ſhifted into 
larger pots as they increaſe in ſize, be now and 
then ſparingly watered in winter, but muſt be 
frequently watered, eſpecially in hot weather, 
in ſummer: In ſhifting the plants, great care 
muſt be taken not to break the roots, which 
will greatly damage, if not kill them. 

The Great Palm, or Date Tree, is titled, Phæ- 
nix frondibus pinnatis : foliis enſiformibus compli- 
catis. Van Royen calls it, Phænix frondibus pin- 
natis: folits alternis enſiformibus baſi complicatis, 
ſtipitibus compreſſis dorſo rotundati;; Sloane, Pal- 
ma da#ttylifera major vulgaris; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Palma major ; and John Bauhine, Palma. 
It grows naturally in India. 

Phenix is of the Clafs and Order Dioecia Trian- 
dria; and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers. 


1. CaLyx. The general ſpatha is compoſed of The ch. 
one valve. The ſpadix is branching. The pe- Pater, 
tanthium is divided into three ſmall, perma- 
nent parts. 

2. COROLLA is three concave, oval, oblongiſh 


| petals. 


3. STAMINA are three very ſhort filaments, 
having linear, four-cornered antherz the length 
of the corolla. | 


H. Female Flowers. 


1. Catyx as in the male. 
2. CoRoOLLa is divided into three parts, hav- 


ing the like number of ſmall ſegments placed 


alternately on the outſide. 

3. PisTiiLuM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a ſhort, awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and an acute ſtigma, 

4. PERICARPL1UM is an oval berry, containing 
one cell. 

5. SEMEN. The ſeed is one, oſſeous, nearly 
oval, and marked with a longitudinal furrow. 
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PAYLLANTHUS, SEA-SIDE LAUREL. 


P ſpecies of Phyllanthus, being natives 
of the warmer parts of the world, require 
their ſtation in our ſtoves to ſhew themſelves in 
tolerable perfection. Some of them are Shrubby 


plants, and others are Herbaceous; and, what is 


Species. 


Long Flo - 
riferous- 
leaved 
Shrub 
Phyl- 
lanthus 


deſcribed. 


wonderful, the flowers, contrary to the courſe of 
nature in the vegetable world, burſt forth from 
the ſides, or fome part or other of the leaves : 
They are male and female flowers on the {ame 
plant; and their ſingularity, more than beauty, 
demands our attention. The ſpecies then are, 

1. The Long Floriterous-leaved Shruo Phyllan- 
thus, or Sea- ſide Laurel. 

2. The Pinnated Floriferous-leaved Shrub P- 
lantbus. 

3. The Broad- leaved Tree Phyllanthus. 

4. The Pinnated Floriferous-leaved Her baceous 
Erect Phyllanthus. 

5. The Pinnated Floriferous- leaved Procum- 
bent Phyllanthus. 

1. Long Floriferous-leaved Shrub Phy!lanthus. 


This plant will grow to about twelve feet high. 


The trunk is firm, and covered with a brown 
bark ; the younger branches are of a grey co- 
lour, and extend themſelves in a pleaſing, irre- 
gular manner. The leaves are . and nar- 
row ; their figure is lanceolate; and they grow 
without order on the branches; they are ſmooth, 
and of a thick conſiſtence, fix or ſeven inches in 
length, and about half an inch in breadth ; their 
edges are indented; and it is from theſe indent- 
ings that the flowers are produced. Each flower 
is trifling, conſidered ſingly by itſelf. Being thus 
diſpoſed, they form a kind of border to the leaf, 
ſo that the whole leaf repreſents a flower of a 
very ſtrange and ſingular conſtruction. The 
flowers are of alively purple colour, and the leaves 
continue green all the year; and both conſpire 
to render this plant a valuable ſpecies. 


| 


2. Pinnated Floriferous-leaved Shrub P:yl/an- pian ed 
thus. This plant hath a woody ſtem covered #lorif.. 
with a brown bark, and divides into ſeveral alas, 
branches. The leaves are its greateſt ornament ; — 8 

. a :y!lan- 
they are finely pinnated, and very beautiful. 4, 
From theſe the flowers are produced, and they deſcribed, 
are ſucceeded by a baccared fruit. 

3. Broad-leaved Tree Phyllanthus. This Bro:d- 
plant will often grow to be a large tree, eigh- 1214 
teen or twenty feet in height, and divides ittelf — 
into ſeveral branches. The leaves are oval, ob- lanthas 
tuſe, and broad; their edges are entire; and deſcribed. 
they are placed alternately on the branches. Fhe 
flowers are produced ſingly from the under 


parts of the branches on ſhort pedicles ; but they 


are ſmall, and of very little figure. 

4. Pinnated Floriferous-leaved Herbaceous Pionated 
ou 1 This is a ſmall, herbaceous — 
plant, ſeldom growing above a foot in height. % n 
The ſtalk is ae ſmooth, and branching. «a 
The leaves are pinnated, and placed alternate- Erect 
ly; the folioles are of an oval figure, and alſo placed Pl an- 
alternately on the mid-rib. The flowers are pro- bed 
duced from the under-ſide of the mid-rib, on © © 
ſhort footſtalks; they extend the whole length 
of it, and hang down; they are whitiſh, will be 
in blow in July, and their ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 

5. Pinnated © Floriferous-leaved Procumbent Pianated 
Phyllanthus hath an herbaceous, downy ſtalk that Flore 
lies on the ground. The leaves are finely pinnated, 1 
and grow erect: The folioles are ſmall; and the Phyllaa- 
flowers are produced along the mid-rib z they thus 
are ſmall, fit cloſe, will be in blow in July, and are delcrided. 
often ſucceeded by good ſceds early in September. 

The three Shrubby forts are propagated in 
great plenty by ſeeds, when good ones can be 
procured ; but this is very ſeidom to be done. 
To have them in perfection, we mult get them 
from the places where they naturally grow; — 


un 


"ae ultute. 


— 
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Titles. 


Species, 


Winter 


Cherry of woody, grows to two or three feet high, and | 


Curaſſao 


deſcribed 
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unleſs the ſeeds are ſown almoſt as ſoon as they are 
ripe, very few ot them will ſucceed: And as there 
are many months before we receive them, it is 
no wonder that our expectations of a good 
crop of theſe plants from ſeeds have often proved 
abortive, When you have the ſeeds, however, 
ſow them immediately in pots, and plunge 
them up to the rims in the bed. It you find any 
of the plants come up, give them the ſtrict- 
eſt care, water, and attendance, and remove them 
into larger pots as they increaſe in ſize. 
Plants thus raiſed will become, by far, finer and 
taller-growing trees than thoſe raiſed any other 
way. 

Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by layers. 
The operation is to be on the young ſhoots ; 
and for this purpoſe, place ſome treſſels round 
the plant to ſupport the pots to a proper height, 
filled with rich, freſl:, ſandy earth. Slit the ten- 
der branches at the joint with a ſharp pen-knife, 
as is practiſed for the laying of Carnations, and 


carefully preſs it down into the mould of the 


pot. After that, fix jt down with proper pegs, 
and cover it up, putting a bit of chip, or ſome- 


thing in the ſlit to keep the mouth open: They 


will readily take root; and after you perceive 
that, they ſhould be ſeparated from the mother- 
plant. As ſoon as this is done, the layers in 
the pots ſhould be plunged up to the rims in 
the bark bed, and they mult have regular and fre- 

aent waterings; and as the plants grow too big 
or the pots, they ſhould be removed into larger. 
In the hotteſt months they may be ſet out among 
the Green-houſe plants, and managed according- 
ly; but be ſure not to let it be too long before 
they reſume their place in the Stove. 

The other forts are eaſily propagated. Sow 
the ſeeds on a good hotbed in the ſpring ; and 
when the plants are fit to remove, let each be ſet 
in a ſeparate pot, preſerving a goud ball of earth 


to the root: After that remove them to the ſtove, - 


and let them have the common care and ma- 
nagement of tender plants. They ſhed their 
ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe; ſo that you muſt 
be careful to attend the time of gathering, that 
they be not loft, 

1. Long Floriferous - leaved Shrub Phyllan- 


thus is titled, Phyllanthus foliis lanceolatis ſerratis : 


crenis floriferis. Plukenet calls it, Filicifolia hemi- 
onitidi affinis Americana epiphyllanthos, anguſtiori 
S longtori folio, ramoſa cauleſcens; and Commeline 
and Cateſby, Phyllanthus, Americana planta, flores 
e fingulis foliorum crenis proferens, It grows na- 
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turally in Surinam, Jamaica, Carolina, and 
Porto Rico. ö 

2. Pinnated Floriferous-leaved Shrub Phyllan- 
thu+ is titled, Phyllanihus foliis pinnatis floriferis, 
caule arboreo, fruciu Laccato. Caſpar Bauhine and 
Rumphius term it, Myrobalanus Emblica; Van 
Royen calls it, Nellika; and Van Rheede, Nelli- 
camarum. It grows naturally in India. 

3. Broad-leaved Tree Phyllanthus. This is 
titied, Phyllanthus caule arboreo, foliis ovatis ob- 
tuſis integerrimis. It grows naturally in America. 

4. Pinnated Florniterous-l-aved Herbaceous 
Erect Phyl/anthus is titled, Phyllanthus foliis pin- 
natis floriferis, floribus pedunculatis, caule herba- 
ceo eretio. In the Hort. Cliff. it is called, Phytan- 
thus foliis alternis alternatim pinnatis, floribus de 
pendentibus ex alis foliorum. Burman calls it, 
Urinaria Indica erefa vulgaris; Rumphius, Her- 
ba meroris alba; Plukenet, Fruticulus capſularis 
hexapetalos, cnſſie poetarum foliis brevioribus; and 
Martin, Niruri Barbadenſe, folio ovali ſubtus glau- 
co, petiolis florum breviſſimis. It grows naturally 
in the Indies. 

5. Pinnated Floriferous-leaved Procumbent 
Phyllanthus is titled, Phyllanthus foliis pinnatis flo- 
riferis, floribus ſeſſilibus, caule herbaceo procumbente. 
Plukenet calls it, Fruticulus capſularis bexape- 
talos, brevioribus foliis & anguſtis; Rumphius, 
Herba meroris rubra; and Rheede, Theru- 
kirganeli, It grows naturally in India. 

Phyllanthus is of the Claſs and Order Monoecia 
Triandria ; and the characters are, 

| I. Male Flowers. | 

1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, campanulated, 
coloured, permanent perianthium, divided into 
{ix oval, ſpreading, obtuſe tegments. 

2. CokoLLA. There is none; tho' ſome 
will have it, that the before deſcribed calyx is 
the corolla, and the real calyx is wanting. 

3. STAMINA are three filaments ſhorter than the 
calyx, that join at their baſe, but ſpread aſunder 
higher, and have didymous antherz. 

II. Female Flowers. 

1. CAL xx is the ſame as in the male. 

2. CoRoLLa, There is none. The necta- 
rium conſiſts of twelve regular points ſurround- 
ing the germen. 

3. Pisrirrun conſiſts of a roundiſh, obtuſe, 
three-cornered germen, and three ſpreading, 
ſemibifid ſtyles, with obtuſe ſtigmas. 

4. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, three-fur- 
rowed capſule of three cells. 


5. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, and roundiſh; 
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PHYSALIS, A 


"RAR remain for 
cies, called, | 
1. Winter Cherry of Curaſſao. 
2. Tree Alketengi, or Winter Cherry. 


1. Winter Cherry of Curaſſao. The ſtalk is 


ſends forth ſeveral branches, which are covered 
with a ſoft, thick down. The leaves are oval, 
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the Stove only two ſpe- 


CLXXIX. 


or WINTER 


broad, entire, downy, and grow alternately on 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out from the 


| fides of the branches near the upper parts, ſitting 


cloſe, and having no footſtalks; they are ſmall, of 


a yellow colour, and appear in July and Auguſt; 
but are not ſucceeded by berries in our gardens. 


Claſs and 
Order ia 
the Lin- 
næan 
Syſtem, 
The cha- 


racers, 


Tree Al- 


2. Tree Alkekengi, or Winter Cherry. The kekengi, 


ſtalk is woody, grows to ten or twelve feet high 
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or Winter 
Cherry 


d qgeſcribed 
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Calture. 


Species, 


Black 


Betle, 


Siriboa, 


Long, 


— —- 


and divides near the top into ſeveral ſmall, hairy 
branches, of a greyiſh colour. The leaves are 
oval, oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, and of a pale- 
green colour; the lower ones are placed alter- 
nately, but thoſe near the ends of the branches 
grow oppoſite to each other. The flowers come 
out, one or two together, from the ſides of the 
branches on ſhort, nodding footſtalks; they are 
ſmall, and of a bad-yellow colour, having pur- 
pliſh bottoms; they appear in June and July, 
and are ſometimes ſucceeded by round, red ber- 
ries, ſituated in dark purple-coloured bladders, 
which ſeldom come to perfection in England. 
Both theſe forts are eaſily propagated by plant- 
ing the cuttings in pots filled with light, rich 
earth ; they muſt be then plunged into a hotbed, 
and be watered and ſhaded until they have taken 
root. When this is effected, they muſt be har- 
dened by degrees to the open air, and afterwards 
be ſet in a warm, well-ſheltered place, where 
they may remain, with due watering in dry wea- 
ther, until the end of September, and be then 


perfection. 
They may alſo be raiſed by feeds, if good 


Green-houſe ſpecies; to which, to avoid re. 
petition, the reader is referred. 

1. Curaſſao Winter Cherry is titled, Phy/alj: 
caule fruticoſo, foliis 3 ; * 
Hort, Cliff. it is termed, Phyſalis caule perenyj, 
folits evans ſolitariis, ramis annotinis fimpliciſſimis. 
Moriſon calls it, Solanum veſicarium Curaſſavicum 
ſolano antiquorum ſimile, foliis origani ſubincaniz, 
It grows naturally at Curaſſao. | 

2. Tree Alkekengi is titled, Plyſalis caule fry. 
ticejo, foliis ovatis pilofis, floribus ſubſolitariis 
corollis revolutis. In Miller's Dictionary it is term. 
ed, Phyſalis foliis cvato-lanceolatis intege#rimis 
oppoſitis, caule fruticaſo. It grows naturally at 
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F this genus are, 
1. Black Pepper. 

. Betle Pepper, or Baſtard Pepper. 
. Sirtboa Pepper. 
4. Long Pepper, 
. Rough-leaved Jamaica Pepper. 
. Shrubby Plantain-leaved Pepper. 
. Reticulated-leaved Pepper. 
. Hooked Jamaica Pepper. 

9. Obtuſe-leaved Pepper. 

10. Broad-leaved Pepper. 

1. Black Pepper. he ſtalks are numerous, 
jointed, ligneous, lie on the ground unleſs ſup- 
ported, and ſtrike root at the joints. The leaves 
are large, ſmooth, oval, have fix or ſeven lon- 
girudinal ribs, and grow alternately at the joints 
on ſimple footſtalks. The flowers come out in 
ſpikes from the ſides of the branches, oppoſite to 
the leaves. They are very ſmall, fit cloſe to the 
ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by the fruit, which is 
the Common Black Pepper of the ſhops. There 
is a variety of it with white fruit. 

2. Betle Pepper. The ſtalks are woody, joint- 
ed, weak, and climbing. The leaves are oval, 
ſomewhat oblong, ſharp-pointed, have about 
ſeven longitudinal ribs, and grow ſingly at the 
joints, on bidentated foorſtalks, The flowers 
are produced from the ſides of the branches in 
ſmall, looſe ſpikes; and they are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh fruit, hot and biting, but nevertheleſs 
agreeable to the taſte. | 

3. Siriboa Pepper. The ſtalks are ligneous, 
hollow, jointed, branching, and about tour feet 
high. The leaves are large, heart-ſhaped, acute, 
have about ſeven ribs on their under-ſide, and 
grow ſingly at the joints. The flowers come out 
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in flender ſpikes from the ſides of the branches; 


they are ſmall, but cloſely arranged in the ſpike; 


they are of a green colour, and the fruit which 


ſucceeds them is very ſmall. 
4. Long Pepper. The ſtalks are woody, 
branching, and climbing. The leaves are large, 


heart - ſhaped, have about ſeven conſpicuous | 


. 
F 


ribs, and grow alternately on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced in ſpikes from the fides 
of the branches, oppoſite to the leaves; they are 
ſmall, and are ſucceeded by a blackilh fruit. 
which, though hotter, is nevertheleſs ſweeter and 
more agreeable to the taſte than the Common 
Black Pepper. 
5. Rough- leaved Jamaica Pepper. The falk 
is woody, jointed, crooked, full of pith, brauch 
ing, and twelve or fourteen feet high. The leaves 
are rather ſmall, ſpear-thaped, oval, rough, and 
have five longitudinal nerves. The flowers come 
out in ſlender ſpikes from the ends and ſides of the 
branches; they are very ſmall, and are ſucceed- 
ed by a ſmall, round, hot pepper. 
6. Shrubby Plantain- leaved Pepper. The 
ſtalk is woody, jointed, branching, weak, and 


{mall veins on their upper-ſide, and underneath 
are poſſeſſed of nine ſtrong nerves. The flowers 


branches, oppoſite the leaves ; they are ſmall and 
greeniſh, and are ſucceeded by a ſmall fruit, 
which is at firſt green, and blackiſh when ripe. 

7. Reticulated - leaved Pepper. This hath a 
ſhrubby, pithy, branching ſtalk, about ſix or 
eight feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, have 
five longitudinal nerves, and are elegantly reticu- 
lated, netted, or veined, on their upper fide. The 
flowers are produced in lender ſpikes along the 
fides of the branches, oppoſite to the leaves; 
they are ſmall and herbaceous, and the fruit 
is ſmall. 

8. Hooked Jamaica Pepper. The ſtalks are 
numerous, hollow, jointed, and five or fix feet 
high. The leaves are large, oval, fpear-ſhaped, 
rough, and nervous, the nerves running alter- 
nately from the mid-rib, and of a pale-green 
colour. The flowers are produced from the ſides 
of the branches, oppolite to the leaves, in long, 
ſlender, incurved ſpikes; they are ſmall, her- 
baceous, and very cloſely arranged in the ſpike. 


9. Obcuſe- 


I 


removed into the moſt temperate ſtove ; fo 
ſmall degree of artificial heat only in winter 1 
lufficient for theſe ſhrubs to ſhew themſelves in 


ſeeds can be obtained; in the manner of the 


full of pith. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, full of 


come out in ſlender ſpikes from the ſides of the 
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Obtuſe- 
leaved, 


and 
Broad- 
leaved 
Pepper 
deſctibed. 


Cultute. 


Titles. 


Species. 


Coral 


9. Obrtuſe-leaved Pepper. The ſtalks of this 


lant are thick, tucculent, jointed, about a foot 
Lie, and divide into many branches, which 
ſpread themſelves on the ground, and ſtrike root 
at the joints. The leaves are without nerves, 
roundiſh, thick, ſucculent, ſmooth, and entire. 
The flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches in long, ſtraight ſpikes, and are elevated 
on ſucculent tootſtalks; they are extremely 
minute, and appear great part of the year, but 
are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in theſe parts. 

10, Broad-leaved Pepper. The ſtalk is thick, 
ſpongy, fourteen or fifteen feet high, and divides 
into many branches, which are jointed, and full 
of pith. The leaves are nearly. round, peltated, 
heart-ſhaped at the baſe, and almoſt a foot 
broad. The flowers come out from the ends and 
ſides of the branches in umbellated ſpikes ; they 
are very ſmall, and are ſeldom ſucceeded by fruit 
in theſe parts. 

Theſe plants are propagated by laying down 
their branches in pots filled with light, rich earth; 
theſe will readily ſtrike root at the joints, when 
they may be freed from the old plants, and be 
plunged up to the rims in the bark-bed of the 
warmeſt ſtove, where they muſt meet with all 
the care and management of tender plants, 

They will alſo grow by cuttings. Theſe muſt 
be planted in pots filled with light, rich earth; 
be plunged up to the rims in the bark bed; be 
ſhaded and watered until they have taken root 
and after that they muſt be managed as the layers. 

They are alſo encreaſed by ſeeds ; and by this 
way the beſt plants are frequently obtained. The 
ſeeds muſt be ſown in a hot-bed early in the 
ſpring; and the plants, when they come up, 
muſt be managed like the Annuals of this ſpecies 
already treated of, until the beginning of the 
autumn, when they mult be taken into the warm- 
eſt itove, and meet with treatment ſuitable to 
tender plants. 

1. Black Pepper is titled, Piper foliis ovatis 
ſubſeptemnerviis glabris petiolis ſimpliciſſimis. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Piper rotundum nigrum; 
and Rheede, Malago Codi. It grows naturally in 
India. 

2. Betle, or Baſtard Pepper, is titled, Piper 


| 


foliis ovatis oblongiuſculis acuminatis ſeptinerviis, 
petiolis bidentatis. Burman calls it, Piper gui ſau- 
rurus foliis ſeptinerviis oblongo- acuminatis; and 
Rheede, Betela Cod:. 
India. 

3. Siriboa Pepper is titled, Piper foliis cordatis 
ſubſeptinerviis venoſis. Rumphius calls it, Siri- 
boa. It grows naturally in India. 

4. Long Pepper is titled, Piper foliis cordatis 
petiolatis ſeſſilibuſque. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Piper 
longum Orientale; Rumphius, Piper longum ; and 
Plukenet, Piper longum, piſtolochie foliis abſque 
12 Maderaſputanum. It grows naturally in 

ndia. 

5. Rough-leaved Jamaica Pepper is titled, 
Piper feliis lanceolato-ovatis quinquenerviis rugofis. 
Sloane calls it, Piper longum arboreum altius, folio 
nervoſo minore, ſpicd gracili & breviore ; and Plu- 
kenet, Piper frutex, ſpicd longd gracili. It grows 
narurally in Jamaica. 

6. Shrubby Plantain-leaved Pepper is titled, 
Piper foliis cordatis novem-nerviis reticulatis. Plu- 
mier calls it, Saururus fruteſcens foliis plantagi- 
nets, fruftu breviori ,, and Rumphius, Sirum de- 
cumanum. It grows naturally in both the Indies. 

7. Reticulared-leaved Pepper is titled, Piper 
felits cordatis ſeptem-nerviis reticulatis. Plumier 
calls it. Saururus botryoides major arboreſcens, foliis 
plantagineis. It is a native of Martinico and the 
Braſils. 

8. Hooked Jamaica Pepper is titled, Piper 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis : nervis alternis, ſpicis un- 
cinatis. Sloane calls it, Piper longum, folio ner- 
voſo pallide viridi humilius. In the Hort. Clif. it 
is termed, Saururus foliis ovato-lanceolatis : nervis 
alternis. Plumier calls it, Saururus arboreſcens, 
fructu adunco. It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

9. Obtuſe-leaved Pepper is titled, Piper foliis 
obovatis enerviis. Plumier calls it, Saururus humi- 
lis, folio carnoſo ſubrotundo. It grows naturally 
in the Weſt Indies. 

10. Broad-Jeaved Pepper is titled, Piper foliis 
peltatis orbiculato - cordatis obtufis repandis, ſpicis 
umbellatis. Plumier calls it, Saururus arboreſcens, 
foliis amplis rotundis & umbilicatis z and Rum- 
phius, Lomba. Ir inhabits both the Indies, 
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TI genus, at preſent, has only two ſpecies 
that we know of, viz. 

1. Coral Piſcidia. 

2. Carthaginian Piſcidia. 

1. Coral Piſcidia. The ſtem is robuſt, divides 
into many brown, ſpotted branches, and grows to 
be thirty or forty feet high. The leaves are pin- 
nated in the manner of the Aſh- tree; the pinnæ 
are oval, ſmooth on their upper ſide, veined un- 


derneath, and conſiſt of four or five pair, ter- 


and Car- 

thaginian 
iſcidia 

deſcribed, 


minated by an odd one. The flowers come out 
in large bunches from the ends and ſides of the 
branches, are ſmall, and of a roſe colour; but 
appear rarely, and are not ſucceeded by pods in 
gland. | 
2. Carthaginian Piſcidia. The ſtem is woody, 
branching, and grows to upwards of twenty feet 


in height. The leaves are pinnated, and the fo- 
Vor. II. 


129. 


lioles are oboval, numerous, firm, and ſmooth. 
The flowers are produced in cluſters from the 
ends and ſides of the branches, but rarely appear; 
and the ſeeds do not ripen in England. | 

Theſe plants are raiſed by ſeeds and cuttings, in 
the ſame manner as the Coral Trees, and their 
after-management is ſimilar to that of thoſe plants. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Piſcidia foliolis 
ovatis. In the former edition of the Species Plan- 
tarum it is termed, Erythrina foliis pinnatis, legu- 
minibus membranaceo-tetragonis. Brown calls it, 
Ichthyomethia foliis pinnatis ovatis, racemis termi- 
nalibus, filiquis quadrialatis ; Sloane, Coral arbor 
polyphylla non ſpinoſa, fraxini folio, filiqud alis fo- 
liaceis extantibus rote molendinarie fluviatilis aud; 
and Plumier, Pſeudo-Acacia filiquis alatis. It 
grows naturally in America. 

2. The ſecond 
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ſpecies is titled, Piſcidia folio- 


It grows naturally in 


Culture. 


Titles. 
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lis obovatis. Plukenet calls it, Phaſeolis accedens | he carina is Junared, and riſing. 
Coral arbor polyphyllos, foliis durioribus non ſpino- 3. STAMINA are ten filaments growing toge. 
ſa. It grows naturally in America. ther, having oblong, incumbent antheræ. 
Claſs and Piſcidia is of the Claſs and Order Diadelphia 4. PisTiLLUM conliſts of a pedicellated, li. 


Order in Decandria; and the characters are, ; 


near, compreſſed germen, a filiforme, 
and an acute ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM is a pedicellated, linear 
having four membranaceous, longitudinal angles 
6. SEMINA, Ihe feeds are few, and nearly 
cylindrical. 


riſin — ſtyle, 
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he Lin- 
3 1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped pe- 
sylem. Tianthium, indented in five parts at the top. 
The cha- 2. COROLLA is papilionaceous. 
raters, The vexillum is riſing, and emarginated. 
The alæ are the ſame length as the vexillum. 
G 
HERE are two ſpecies of this genus in the | 
Stove, VIZ. 
Species. 1. Prickly Piſonia, or Fingrigo. 
2. Smooth Piſonia. 
Prickly 1. Prickly Piſonia, or Fingrigo. The ſtem is 
Piſonia, woody, thick, ſends out ſeveral weak branches, 
n lite, th d with crooked 
grigo de- by pairs oppoſite, that are armed with crooked, 
ſcribed, ſhort, ſtrong ſpines, and the tree grows to be 
twelve or tourteen feet high. The leaves are 
oval, ſtiff, and grow oppoſite on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced in looſe bunches from 
the ſides of the branches, are of a greeniih-yellow 
colour; and the females are ſucceeded by angu- 
lar, oval capſules, containing the ſeeds. 
Smooth 2. Smooth Piſonia. The ftem is woody, 
Piſonia branching, and unarmed with ſpines. The leaves 


deſcribed. are oblong, pointed, and grow on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. Ihe flowers are produced in cluſters 
from the ſides of the branches; they are of a 
greeniſh-yellow colour, and the females are ſuc- 
ceeded by berries, in each of which is lodged one 
ſmooth, oblong ſeed. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in pots filled with light, rich earth, and plunging 
them into a hot-bed of tanner's bark. When 
the plants are about three or four inches high, 
they muſt be planted ſeparately in pots filled with 
the like kind of good mould, muſt be again plun- 

ed into the bark- bed, and be watered and kept 
ſhaded until they have taken root. When they 
have commenced a good growing ſtate, and the 
weather proves warm, they mult have plenty of 
freſh air, and regular watering muſt be afforded 
them all ſummer ; and in the winter they muſt 
be taken into a temperate bark-ſtove, where they 
muſt conſtantly remain under ſuch tender ma- 
nagement as the like kind of plants require 
and they will ſucceed very well here, through the 


Culture, 
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WE have only one ſpecies of this genus at 

Species. preſent in the Stove, named Plinta. 

The plant This riſes with a ſtrong, woody, branching 

deſcribed. (tem to the height of twenty feet, or upwards. 
The leaves are abruptly pinnated, and conſiſt of 
about twelve oval, ſpear-ſhaped, undivided fo- 
lives, The flowers are produced from the ſides 


1 of a moderate degree of artificial 
cat. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Piſonia ſpinis avil. Lies 
laribus patentiſſimis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is term. 
ed ſimply, Piſonia. Brown calls it, Piſonia afſur- 
gens, ſarmento valido, foliis ovatis utrinque produc- 
tis, ſpinis validis recurvis, racemis lateralibus , 
Plumier, Piſonia aculeata, frufiu glutinoſo et ra- 
cemoſo; Plukenet, Rhamnus, five Lycium F:ngepo 
Jamaicenſibus difſum ; and Sloane, Paliuro offi- 
nis arbor ſpinoſa, flore herbaceo pentapetaloide, fruc- 
tu ficco nudo canaliculato lappaceo, It grows na- 
turally in moſt of the Weſt India Iſlands, 

2, The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Piſouta iner- 
mis. Amman calls it, Piſania Malabarica non ſpi- 
noſa; and Rheede, Katu-kava-walli, It grows 
naturally in India. 

Piſonia is of the Claſs and Order Polygamia <'** 10 
Dioecia; and the characters are, vr Ay 

I. Male. næan 

I. Car yx. There is none. S1 ſtem, 

2. CoROLLA is infundibuliforme z the tube is T'* ** 
ſhort ; the limb widens gradually, and is cut m_ 
into five acute, ſpreading ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five or ſix awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments, with roundiſh, didymous antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a ſhort ſtyle, and a penicilliforme ſtigma. 

II. Female. 

1. CAL Yx. The ſame as in the male. 

2: COROLLA. The ſame as in the male. 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a ſimple, cylindrical, erect ſtyle longer than the 
corolla, and bifid ſtigmas. 

4. PERICARPIUM is an oval, pentangular cap- 
ſule, containing one cell, or elſe a berry. 


5. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, ſmooth, and 
oblong. 
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of the branches, where they fit cloſe, having no 
footſtalks; and are ſucceeded by large, globu- 
lar, ſtriated berries, which are of a fine ſaffron 
colour, and an agreeable aromatic odour, when 
ripe. pi, 
This ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds procured Cute. 
from abroad. They muſt be ſown in pots filled 
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with rich, light, garden mould, and plunged into 
a hotbed of tanner's bark. When the plants 
come up, the uſual care due to tender ſeed- 
lings muſt accompany them until they are four 


inches high; then they mult be planted ſeparately , 


in pots filled with the like kind of light, rich 
earth, and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's 
bark; they muſt be watered and ſhaded until 
they have taken root; and afterwards muſt, by 
degrees, be uſed to a large ſhare of air. In 
the autumn they muſt be taken into a good 
bark-ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly re- 
main, under the niceſt management art can 
ſuggeſt. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it is termed ſimply, Plinia. Plumier calls it, Pli- 


Titles. 
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nia fruftu croceo odorato. It grows naturally in 
America. 
Plinia is of the Claſs and Order Polyandria Mo- Claſs and 


nogynia ; and the characters are, x ** 
i. CaLyX is a ſmall, monophyllous, plane, a 


acute perianthium. Syſtem; 
2. CoROLLA is one plane petal, divided into — . 
five oval, concave parts. 2 80 
3. STAMINA are numerous, capillary filaments 
the length of the corolla, having ſmall antheræ. 
4. PisT1L.LUM conſiſts of a ſmall germen, an 
awl-ſhaped ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and a 
ſimple ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a large, globular, ſulcated, 
ſtriated berry, containing one cell. 


6. SEMEN. The ſeed is one, globular, large, 


| and ſmooth. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus 
Species. in the Stove, named, Plukenetia. 

The plant The ſtalk is tender, weak, branching, and 
deſcribed. twiſts about neighbouring trees or buſhes tor 
ſupport. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, 
and grow on footſtalks. The flowers come out 
in looſe ſpikes at the ends and files of the 
branches. The male flowers are numerous at 
the tops of the ſtalks ; and the females, which are 
much fewer in number, are below; and theſe are 


followed by depreſſed, quadrangular capſules, 


containing the ſeeds. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſceds in a 
hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants come up, 
ſufficient air muſt be allowed them to prevent 
their drawing weak, nor yet ſo much as to ſtarve 
them : When they are about four inches high, 
they muſt be ported ſeparately, and then plunged 
into a hotbed of tanner's bark, where they muſt 
be watered and ſhaded until they have taken 
root; afterwards they muſt have air and water 
according to the heat of the ſeaſon ; and in the 
autumn muſt be taken into a temperate bark- 
ſtove, and managed like other tender, climbing 
plants. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is termed ſimply, Plukenetia. Plumier calls it, 
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Plukenetia ſcandens, hedere foliis ſerratis, fructu 
teiregono ;, and Rumphius, Sajor volubilis, fructi- 
bus corniculatis. It grows naturally both in the 
b aſt and Welt Indies. | 

Plukenetia is of the Claſs and Order Monoecia Olaſs and 

Monadelphia; and the characters are, Order in 
I. Male Flowers. the Lin- 

1. Catyx. There is none. — 

2. Cokol LA conſiſts of four oval, patent The ch 
petals. racters. 

3. STAMINA are eight very ſhort filaments 
joined together, having erect, ſimple antheræ. 

The nectariums are four bearded glands at the 
baſe of the ſtamina. 

II. Females. 

1. Cal yx. There is none. 

2. CoROLLA is the ſame as in the males. 

3. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a quadrangular ger- 
men; a very long, filiforme, declining ſtyle; and 
a peltated ſtigma, divided into four obtuſe, plane 
Ron, each having a mark or ſpot in the 
middle. 


4. PerrcarPiu is a depreſſed, quadrangular 
capſule, containing four cells. 


5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, roundiſh, 


| compreſſed, and ſomewhat pointed at one end. 
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PLUMBAGO, LEAD-WORT. 


HERE are three ſpecies of this genus which 


require the protection of a Stove in Eng- 
land, called, | 


Species, 1. Ceylon Lead-wort. 
2. Red Indian Lead-wort. 
3. Climbing Lead-worr. 
Ceylon, 1. Ceylon Lead-wort. The root is moderate- 


y thick, juicy, and of intolerable acrimony. 
The ſtalks are very ſlender, ligneous, branching, 
and grow to four or five feet high. The leaves 
are oval, ſmooth, pointed, and grow alternately 


on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are produced 
in ſpikes from the ends of the branches ; they are 
of a white colour, appear at moſt ſeaſons of the 
year; and ſuch as ſhew themſelves early in the 
ſummer are generally ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
the autumn. | | 
2. Red Indian Lead-wort, The ſtalks are and 
ligneous, branching, and made ſingular with the Red Ja- 
ſwelling knees or joints placed at a certain di- Jian Lead: 


ſtance from each other. The leaves are oval, — 


ſmooth, ſhining, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. 
The 


— . 
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The flowers come out in ſpikes from the ends of 


the branches; they are of a red colour, and, like 
the former, ſhew themſelves great part of the 


8 
Climbing 3. Climbing Lead-wort. The ſtalk is weak, 
22 woody, round, jointed, tortuous, grows to four or 


five feet high, and 1s covered with an elegant green 
and ſhining bark. The leaves are oval, ſmooth, 
ſhining, of a deep green colour, and grow on 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out in ſpikes 
from the tops of the ſtalks and branches, having 
viſcous cups; they are of a white colour, and 
appear at different ſeaſons of the year. 

All theſe forts are of a hot, caullic nature, 
and are ſaid to be excellent for the cure of the 
tooth-ach. | 

Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, in 
the ſpring, in pots filled with rich, light earth, 
and plunging them into a hotbed of tanner's 
bark. When the plants are fit to be removed, 
each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, and plunged 
into the hotbed as before : They muſt be ſhaded 
and duly watered at fiiſt; but, when they are in 


ſcribed. 


Properties 
of the 
plant, 


Culture, 


—_— 


a good growing ſtate, they muſt have plenty of 
air and water, at leaſt three times a-week. In 
September they may be removed into the tem- 
perate ſtove, where they will thrive better than 
in a greater degree of heat, will exhibit their 
flowers in perfection, and produce ripe ſeeds for 
further increaſe. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Plumbago folii; 
petiolatis cvatis glabris, caule filiformi. Comme. 
line calls it, Lychnis Indica ſpicata, ocymaſtri fo. 
liis, fruttibus lappaceis oblongis, radice urente, It 
grows naturally in India. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Plumbago fo. 
liis petiolatis ovatis glabris, caule geniculis gibbojis, 
Burman calls it, Plumbago Zeylanica folio ſplen- 
dente ocymaſtri, ore rubro; and Rumphius, Ra- 
dix veſicatoria. It inhabits India. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Plumbago foliis 
petiolatis ovatis glabris, caule flexuoſo-ſcandente, 
Moriſon calls it, Plumbago Americana, viticulis 
longioribus ſempervirentibus; and Sloane, Den- 
tellaria Lychnoides ſylvatica ſcandens, fore ali. 
It grows naturally in South America. 


. Fc 
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PLUMERIA, RED JESSAMINE. 


T preſent we know of only three ſpecies that 
A belong to this genus, viz. 

I. Red Plumeria. 

2. White Plumeria. 

3. Obtuſe Plumeria. 

1. Red Plumeria. The ſtem is thick, woody, 
ſucculent, branching, and, in the Weſt Indies, 
grows to be a tree of twenty feet in height. 
The leaves are large, oval, oblong, pointed, and 
grow on ſhort, biglandulous footſtalks. The 
flowers are produced from the ends and ſides of 
the branches in cluſters; they are large, of a fine 


Species. 


Red, 


red colour, and of a moſt exalted fragtance: 


They appear in July and Auguſt, but are not 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

2. White Plumeria. The ſtem is thick, woody, 
branching, ſucculent, tender, and grows to eight 
or ten feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
long, narrow, acuminated, and their edges are 
rolled backward. The flowers are produced 
in bunches from the ends and ſides of the 
branches ; they are of a white colour, and moſt 
fragrant odour. They uſually appear with us 
about July or Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by 
ieeds in England. 

0 3. Obtute Plumeria. The ſtem is thick, lig- 

tuſe Plu- neous, branching, ſucculent, and grows to ten or 

meria de- twelve feet high. The leaves are oval, ſpear- 

ſcrived. ſhaped, ſhort, and obtuſe. The flowers are pro- 
duced in cluſters from the ends and ſides of the 
branches; they are ſmall, but of a ſnow-white 
colour, and finely ſcented. They uſually appear 
in the ſummer, but are never ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in theſe parts. 


White, 


Properties The ſtems, branches, and leaves of theſe ſpe- 

of the cies are replete with a milky juice of a very 

plant. cauſtic nature. In the Weſt Indies they are cul- 
tivated for ornament near habitations, and for 
the agreeable tragrance of their flowers. 

Culture, Their ſituation in England is in the dry ſtove; 


and they are propagated by cuttings in any of the 

ſummer months. As the cuttings are ſucculent 

and full of juice, it: is neceſſary to lay them in 
1 


the ſtove two or three weeks, or perhaps more, 
that the wounded parts may ſkin over before 
they are planted; it being the property of moſt 
ſucculent cuttings to rot, if this precau- 
tion be not obſerved. When the baſe of each 
cutting therefore is ſkinned over, let them be 
planted in pots filled with common garden mould, 
with a mixture of one-fourth of drift {and : Let 
them be then plunged into a hotbed of tanner's 
bark, be ſhaded, and ſparingly watered, and in 
a little time they will ſhew good ſigns of growth, 
When you perceive this, inure them by degrees 
to the open air; and about the end of Septem- 
ber take them into the dry ſtove for the'r winter 
lodgings. 

1 hey are alſo raiſed by ſeeds; and, as the beſt 
plants are obtained this way, and the ſeeds arc 
eaſily procured from Jamaica, where they natu- 
rally grow, it is the moſt eligible method of rail- 
ing theſe plants. Having procured ſome fieſh 
ſeeds therefore, let them be ſown in pots filled 
with the like kind of earth as above directed, 
and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark : 
When the plants are about three inches high, ler 
them be potted ſeparately, be again p unge d into 


the bark · bed, and ſlightly watered and kept ſhaded 


until they have taken root; after that they mult 
have a large ſhare of air, and in autumn be ta- 
ken into a temperate bark-ſtove, where they muſt 
be kept for two or three winters; and, when 
they become ſtrong plants, muſt be removed 
into the dry Rove, and managed like the cut- 
tings. | 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Plumeria folris 
ovato-oblongis, petiolis biglaudulgſis. Brown calls 
it, Plumeria arboreſcens, ramulis craſſis, foliis ob- 
longo-ovatis, petiolis biglandulofis, floribus geminalis 


per ſpicas ter minales; Tournefort, Plumeria flor? 


roſeo odoratifſimo; Sloane, Nerium arboreum, folio 
maximo obtuſiore, flore incarnato; and Plukenet, 
Clematis arborea Americana, laurinis ampliſſimis fo- 
liis, fore laccæ colore odoratiſimo. It grows natu- 
rally in Jamaica and Surinam. 

| | 2. The 


Titles, 


— 
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Caſs and 
Order ia 
the Lin- 
r in 
Syſtem. 
The Cha- 
racters. 


Species. 


The Fair, 


Single- 
ſpined, 


and 
tmooth, 
or Un- 
armed 
Poinciana 


deſcribed, 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Plumeria foliis 
Ianceolatis revolutis, pedunculis ſupernè tuberofis. 
Commeline calls it, Apocynum Americanum fru- 
teſcens, longiſſimo folio, fore albo adoratiſſimo; 
Tournefort, Plumeria, flore niveo, ſoliis longis an- 


guſtis et acuminatis; and Sloane, Nerium arboreum 


alliſimum, folio anguſto, flore albo. It grows na- 
turally in Jamaica. 
3. The third ſpecies is titled, Plumeria feliis 


lanceolatis petiolatis obtuſis. Tournefort calls it, 


Plumeria flore niveo, foliis brevioribus obtufis ; and 
Rumphius, Flos convoluius. It grows naturally 
in molt of the warm parts of America. 

Plumeria is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a ſmall, obtuſe perianthium, di- 
vided into five parts. 


g 


2. CoROLLA is one funnel-ſhaped petal; the 
tube is long, and widens gradually to the top; 
the limb is divided into five oval, oblong, erect, 
{preading, oblique ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments. ari- 
ſing from the middle of the tube, having conni- 
vent anthere, -.. | | 

4. PistiLLum conſills of an oblong, bifid 
germen, with ſcarce any ſtyle, but a double, acu- 
minated ſtigma. n 

5. PERICAR IU conſiſts of two long, acu- 
minated, ventricoſe, nutant follicules, — being 
* of one valve, and containing one 
ce 

6. SEMINA., The ſeeds are numerous, oblong, 
imbricated, and inſerted into a large, oval mem- 
brane at the baſe. 
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POINCIANA, BARBADOES FLOWER-FENCE, 
or SPANISH CARNATION. 


E are three diſtinct ſpecies of this ge- 
nus in the Stove, viz. 

1. The Fair Poinciana, or Double- ſpined Bar- 
badoes Flower fence. 

2. Single- ſpined Poinciana. 
3. Smooth, or Unarmed Poinciana. 

1. The Fair Poinciana, or Double. ſpined Bar- 
badoes Flower-fence. The ſtem is woody, up- 
right, ſtraight, firm, branching, and grout to ten 
or twelve fret high. The ſpines are ſhort, ſtrong, 
crooked, and grow two together at a joint. The 
leaves are large, and compoſed of numerous, 
pinnated parts; the folioles, or ſmaller leaves, 


which help to compoſe the general leaf, conſiſt of 


four, five, or more pair of lobes arranged along the 
midrib z their form is oblong, broad, obtuſe, and 
they are of a good green colour. The flowers are 
produced in long, looſe ſpikes, or bunches, from 
the ends of the branches; they are large, and of 
a golden-yellow colour, variegated with a till 
deeper yellow, or orange colour, and very fra- 
grant. They uſually appear 1n the winter, though 
lometimes they ſhew themſelves in the early part 
of the autumn ; but they are not ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England, : 

2. Single-tpined Poinciana. The ſtem is woody, 
upright, ſtraight, divides into many ſpreading 
branches, and grows to be ten or twelve feet 
high; the ſpines are ſhort, and grow ſingly at the 
joints, The leaves are compoſed of numerous 
parts, which are roundiſh, emarginated, and of 
a beautiful green colour. The flowers are pro- 
duced trom the ends of the branches, in looſe 
ſpikes; they are of a yellowiſh-purple colour, 
and appear about the ſame time with the former. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with red flowers, 
ſtained with purple. | 

3. Smooth, or Unarmed Painciana. The ſtem 
is woody, upright, firin, branching, and unarm- 
ed with thorns, The leaves are bipinnated, the 


folioles being ſmall, oval, oblong, and entire, , 


The flowers are produced in looſe 1pikes from the 


ends of the branches; they are large, have coria- 


ceous cups, and very long filaments of a dark- 
purple colour. They appear here in the autumn, 
Vor. II. | | 
130. 
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or early part of the winter, and are ſucceeded by 
large, compreſſed pods, containing the ſeeds, which 
do not ripen in England. 

All theſe plants are propagated from ſeeds (. 
procured from either of the lies, They ſhould 
be ſown in pots filled with freſh earth, made light 
by a mixture of one-fourth of drift ſand, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. When 
the plants come up, the greateſt caution muſt be 
uſed not to draw them up too weak, nor yet ad- 
mit more air than their tender natures will bear; 
and when they are about three inches high, they 
muſt be carefully ſhook out of the pots, and 
planted ſeparately in ſmall pots, filled with the 
like kind of light, freſh mould as before.” They 
mult be then plunged again into the hotbed, and 
be watered and kept ſhaded until they have taken 
root; but muſt have ſome free air granted 
them, or their ſtems will ſoon draw weak, and 
their leaves become of a bad colour. When they 
have filled theſe pots, they muſt be ſhifted into 
pots a ſize larger, and all ſummer frequent and 
due obſervance of watering muſt be afforded 
them; and this muſt be ever after obſerved : But 
they muſt have very little water in winter. In 
the autumn they muſt be taken into the warmeſt 
bark-ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain 
under the care and diſcipline of tender plants, 


. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Poinciana aculeis Titles. 
geminis. Plukenet calls it, Acacia Orientalis lo- 
rioſa, coluteæ foliis, ad genicula ſpinis gemellis acu- 
leata; Rheede, Tiietti-mandaru. It grows natu- 


rally in both the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Poinciana acu- 
leis ſolitariis, foliolis emarginatis. Breynius calls 
it, Frutex pavonius, criſtd pavonis; Plukenet, 
Acacia glorioſa Famaicenſis, foliis minoribus ſubro- 
tundis, ſpinis ad genicula ſimplicibus, floribus fla vo- 
purpureis; and Rumphius, Criſta pavonis. It 
grows naturally in both the Indies. | 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Poinciana caule 
inermi. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Poinciana 
foliis bipinnatis, foliolis ovato-oblongis, caule inermi. 
It is a native of both the Indies. F 

8B Poincians 
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646 PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
Claſsand Poinciana is of the Claſs and Order Decandria 3. STAMINA are ten extremely long, declining 
or hag Monogynia; and the characters are, ſetaceous filaments, with oblong, incumbent an 


5 1. CAl vx is a perianthium compoſed of five 
The cha- looſe, oblong, concave, deciduous leaves, the 
rafters. lower leaf being longer than the reſt, and hanging 
downwards. | 
2. CoroLtLa is pentapetalous and unequal 
four of the petals are roundiſh, and nearly equal; 
but the fifth is larger than the reſt, deformed and 
crenated. 
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Species. 
The plant 
deſcribed. 


the Stove, called, Portlandia. | 
The ſtalk is thick, woody, and branching. 
The leaves are large, oval, bright, gloſſy, and 
grow oppofite to each other. The flowers are 
produced trom the wings of the leaves _ the 
upper parts of the branches; they are very large 


and beautiful, appear in the ſummer, and are 


ſucceeded by oval, pentangular capſules, con- 
raining the ſeeds. 

This ſpecics is raiſed by ſeeds ſown on a hot- 
bed in the ſpring. When the plants are three or 
four inches high, they mult be planted ſeparately 
in pots filled with light, rich earth ; they muſt 
be then plunged iato a hotbed of tanner's bark, 
and be watered and kept ſhaded at firſt, and after- 
wards muſt have more air according to the heat of 
the ſeaſon; in the autumn they muſt be taken 
into a good bark-ſtove, where they muſt con- 
ſtantly remain, under the care and diſcipline of 
render plants. 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, it is termed ſimply, Portlandia. Jacquin 
calls it, 


Culture, 


Titles. 
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HERE is at preſent only one ſpecies of this 

Species. genus in the Stove, named Prockia. 
The liar The ſtalk is woody, and fends forth ſeveral 
doferibed. ligheous, round, taper branches from the ſides. 
The leaves are oval, ſharp-pointed, ſerrated, 
ſmooth, and grow alternately on footitalks. The 
flowers come out {paringly at the ends of the 
branches; they have footſtalks, are placed alter- 
nately, attended by linear bracteæ, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by pentangular berries, containing the ſeeds, 
This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are 
fit to remove, they muſt be planted ſeparately in 
pots, preſerving a ball of earth to each root; 
then they mult be duly watered, and, in the heat 
of the day, ſhaded from the ſun : As the weather 
becomes warmer the glaſſes muſt be raiſed, and 
in very hot weather they may be wholly taken 
off in the day-time; but ſhould always be re- 
placed in the evenings, leſt the plants ſhould 
ſuffer any check from damp. or unexpected cold 
in the night. During the ſummer, frequent wa- 


Culture. 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus in | 


| 


| 


Portlandia floribus pentandris ; and Brown, 


| 


—— 


| 
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theræ. 

4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a long, awl-ſhapeg 
declining germen, and a ſtyle the length of the 
ſtamina, with an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, compreſſed 
pod, having ſeveral tranſverſe partitions. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are manv, compreſi-d, 
plane, and nearly oval. | 


CLXXXVIII. 


Portlandia foliis majoribus, nitidis ovatis oppoſitir, 
floribus amplifſimis. It grows naturally in Ja- 
maica. 

Portlandia is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria cn 
A lonogynis; and the characters are, 8.4. in 

1. Cal vx is a permanent periarithium, ſitugted de Li. 
above the germen, and compoſed of five oblong, 37 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Pe 

2. CoROLLA is one petal; the tube is long, nden 
funnel-ſhaped, and ſwelling ; the limb is ſhorter 
than the tube, and divided into five acute patts, 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped, declining 
filaments the length of the corolla, ariſing out of 
the bottom of the tube, having linear, ere& an- 
there, the length of the corolla. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, penta- 
gona! germen ſituated below the calyx, a ſimple 

yle the length of the ſtamina, and an oblong, 
obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PrrICarpivuM is an oboval, five-ſtriated, 
pentangular, retuſed capſule, formed of two 
valves, and containing two cells. 

6. SeMina. The ſeeds are many, roundiſt, 
compreſſed, and imbricated. 


CLXXXIX. 


X 1 A. 


terings muſt be beſtowed upon them, and the 
quantity at a time muſt be regulated according 
to the heat of the ſeaſon, and the abſence of mild, 
refreſhing ſhowers. In the autumn they mutt be 
taken into a bark-ſtove, and managed like other 
tender plants. | | 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Tine. 
is named ſimply Prockia. It grows naturally in 
America. 

Proctia is of the Claſs and Order Potyandria (1.1; and 

Monogynia ; and the characters are, Order in 

1. CaLyX is a perianthium, compoſed of three wo 
oval leaves. Sytem 

2. Cos ol LA. There is none. The cha- 

3. STAMINA are numerous, capillary alaments ratrs. 
the length of the calyx, having roundiſh 2n- 
ther. | | 

4. PisT1LLuM conſiſts of a roundiſh, ſubpen- 
tangular germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length ot 
the ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. Pericareron is a pentangular berry, 

6. SEMINA, Ihe ſeeds arc many. 
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HERE are two diſtinct ſpecies of this | ſhaded at firſt, bur muſt afterwards have plenty 


genus, viz. of air, be 7 ego, in hot weather. In the autumn 

Species. t. Pyriferous P/idium. they muſt be taken into a temperate bark ſtove; 
2. Pomiferous dium. for they ſucceed very well with a moderate de- 

Pyrife ous 1. Pyriferous P/idium. The ſtem is woody, | gree of artificial heat; and in this place they 


thick, ſmooth, cighteen or twenty feet high, 
and divides into many quadrangular branches 
near the top. The leaves are oval; obtuſc- 
pointed, have a ſtrong, red mid-rib, veined, and 
grow oppoſite to each other on ſhort footltalks, 
The flowers are produced ſingly on footſtalks 
from the wings 1 the leaves; they are large, 
and of a whitiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by 
2 large, oblong fruit, as big as a moderate pear, 
and uſually of a reddiſh colour when ripe. 


muſt conſtantly remain under ſimilar diſcipline 
with plants of the like nature. 

1. The firſt ſpecies 1s titled, P/dium folits line- 
atis obtufiuſculis, pedunculis unifloris, In the 
Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Pfidium caule quadrans 
gulo. Tew calls it, Guajava foliorum angulis 
quadrangulis fruftu oblongo; Commeline, Guajava 
alba dulcis; Burman, Gnajavs frufu pallido FAY 3 
Rumphius, Cujavus yas and Rheede, Pela. 
It grows naturally both in the Eaſt and Weſt 


Titles. 


ä 


and Po- 2. Pomiferous P/idium is a tree nearly of the | Indies. | 

miferovs ſame ſize with the preceding. The leaves are ob- 2. The ſecond ſpecies is, P/idium foliis lineatis 
1 long, ſnarp- pointed, have a ſtrong, white mid- | acuminatis, pedunculis trifloris. Plukenet calls it, 
Ic! . 


rib, veined, are often waved on their edges, and 


grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers grow, 
three together, on a footſtalk ariſing from the 


Guajava alba acida, fructu rotundiore; Caſpar | 


Bauhine, Guajabo pomifera Indica : pomis rotundis ; 
Rumphius, Cjavus agreſtis; and Rheede, Ma- 


wings of the leaves; they are of a White colour, 
and are ſucceeded by round fruit of different 
ſizes in the different varieties; ſome being as large 
as a moderate apple; others not bigger than a 
cherry, and of a white colour when ripe. The 
fruit of both theſe ſpecies are highly ſcented, 
elculent, and aſtringent: The bark alſo of the 
root is aſtringent, and in the Welt Indies is in 


lacca pela, It grows naturally in both the In- 
dies. a 

Eſidium is of the Claſs and Order ſcoſan- Clag and 
dria Monogynia; and the characters are, Order 

1. CAL xx is a monophyllous, bell ſnaped pe- in the 
rianthium, cut at the top into five oval ſeg. Linnzan 


ments. 3 
The cha- 
2. CoroLLA conſiſts of five oval, concave, ger. 


much requeſt for that purpoſe. | 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be brought over in the fruit from the 
Welt-Indies. 1hey ſhould be ſown in pots 
filled with light, rich earth, and plunged up to 
the rims in a hotbed of tanner's bark. When 


the plants come up, they muſt be nurſed with 


the uſual care of tender ſeedlings, until they are 
three or four inches high, when they mult be 

planted ſeparately in pots filled with the like kind 
of light, rich earth. They mult be then again 
plunged into the bark bed, watered, and kept 


patent petals, inſerted in the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are numerous filaments, ſhorter 
than the corolla, and inſerted in the calyx, hav- 
ing ſmall antheræ. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated below the calyx, a very long, awl- 
ſhaped ſtyle, and a ſimple ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a very large, oval berry, 
crowned with the calyx, and containing one cell. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 
and nidulant. 
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'F HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, | 


called, 
1. Shrubby Pſchotria. 
2, Herbaceous PHchotria. 
1. Shrubby Phichuirie. 
thick, and branching. The leaves are ſpear-ſhap- 
ed, oval, broad, and attended with rigid, emargi- 


nated ſtipulæ. The flowers are produced from the 


upper parts of the branches, and are followed by 
roundiſh berries, each containing two ſeeds, 

2. Herbaceous P/ychotria. The ſtalk is ten- 
der, herbaceous, lies on the ground, and ſtrikes 
root into the earth. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
roundiſh, and grow oppoſite to each other on 
footſtalks. The flowers come out ſparingly 
from the wings of the leaves ; they are ot a 
white colour, and ſucceeded by two- ſeeded ber- 


\ 


The ſtalk is woody, 


of tanner's bark, will readily grow. 


Cxcl. 
r 


ries, which are of a beautiful red or ſcarlet co- 
lour when ripe. . 


The ſecond ſort propagates itſelf very faſt by Culture. 


its ſtalks ſtriking root into the ground : Theſe 
being cut into lengths, preſerving a bir of root to 
each, potted = abr and plunged into a hotbed 

They muſt 
be kept ſhaded whilſt they are in the hotbed, but 
muſt have much free air, and frequent waterings; 
and in the autumn, when they are taken into 


| the ſtove, they ſhould be ſer in ſome ſhady part 


of it, and have frequent waterings, even in win- 
ter, eſpecially if the bed be kept up to a good 
degree of warmth. The firſt tort may be in- 
creaſed by cuttings in the like manner: And both 
of them are to be raiſed from ſeeds ſown in pors 
filled with light, ſandy, but rich earth. — 
mu 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDEN IN G. 


Titles. 


Species. 


The plant 


deſcribed, 


* 
— — 


muſt be plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark, 
the better to bring them up; and when the 


plants are fit to remove, they muſt be potted 


ſeparately, and managed as the cuttings. 

1. The firlt ſpecies is titled, PH botria ſtipulis 
emarginatis, foltts lanceolato-cvatis. Brown calls 
it, Phychotrephum fruticoſum, foliis amplioribus ova- 
tris, ftipulis rig idis interpaſitis. It grows naturally 
in Jamaica and in the Eaſt Indies. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, P/ychotria caule 
repente, foliis cordatis petiolatis. Brown calls it, 
Pſychotrophum herbaceum repens ſylvaticum, falliis 
fubrotundo-cordatis optofitts, floribus paucioribus 
alaribus, laciniis corellæ erefto-patentibus ; Bar- 
relier, Jaſminum inodorum repens, violæ foliis, 
fructu puniceo; Sloane, Violæ folio baccifera, flore 
albo pentapetaloide, fructu rubro diſpermo; Mo- 
rilon, Periclymeno accedens planta Indie, foliis 
periclymeni rotundioribus, frutu bipyreno; and 
Rheede, Kerinte-kaii, It grows naturally in 


woods and ſhady places, in both the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies. 
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* is one tender ſpecies of this genus, | 


which is called, The Viſcous Prelea. 
This is a moderately large-growing tree, hav- 


ing a ſtrong root, which ſends forth ſeveral 


ſtrong ſtems, that are as large as thoſe of our 


Theſe are covered with a light-brown coloured 
bark, which often peels and falls off in the man- 
ner of that of the Common Birch-tree. The 
leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, entire, Riff, of a delight- 
ful pale-green colour, and are placed on ſhort 
foorlt 

roduced from the ends of the branches in ſhort 
13 ; they are of a greeniſh colour, and each 


is ſupported by its ſeparate ſlender footſtalk; 


Culture. 


the perals are channelled, and of a thickiſh ſub- 


ſtance; and the fruit that ſucceeds them is a 


three-celled capſule, having a broad leafy bor- 
der; but the , ſeeds rarely ripen in England. 
This ſpecies has been often ſhewn for the Tea- 
tree by Gardeners, to impoſe on the ignorant. 
This plant is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, in the 
ſpring, in pots filled with light, ſandy, freſh 
earth, and plunging them up to the rims in a 
good hot-bed. When the plants come up, 
the greateſt nicety 1s to afford them a due pro- 
portion of air, If 15 have too much in that 
tender ſtate, it will kill them; if they have too 


Hazle Nut- tree, and put forth many upright, 
brittle branches from the bottom to the top: 


alks on the branches. The flowers are 


ä 


ö 


| 


0 


Pſychotria is of the Claſs and Order 
dria Monogynia; and the characters are, 


1. Cal rx is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, 
indented in five parts at the brim, and ſituated 
above the germen. 


2. COROLLA is one hypocrateriforme petal. 
The tube is long, the limb is ſhort, and divided 
into five ſuboval, acute ſegments. 


3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments, 
with linear antheræ, which do not exceed the 
rop of the tube. | 


4. PisrilLvn confiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle, and a ſtigma 
divided into two thickiſh, obtuſe ſegments. 


5. PeRICAarPLUM is a roundiſh berry, crown- 
ed with the calyx, and containing one cell, 


6. SeMiNa. The ſeeds are two, oval, con- 


vex and five-turrowed on one ſide, and plane on 
the other. 
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recover themſelves ſo as to make good trees. Wa- 
ter in moderate quantities muſt frequently be 
afforded them in their progreſs; and when they 
are fit to remove, each ſhould be ſet in a 
ſeparate pot, plunging them up to the rims in a 
hotbed made of tanner's bark; they muſt be 


| ſhaded and watered until they have taken root, 


and after that hardened by degrees to the 
open air, When this is effected, the glaſſes may 
be wholly taken off; but it will not be ad- 
viſeable to take the pots out of the bed the 
firſt ſummer. In the autumn they muſt be 
placed in the temperate ſtove; in winter they 
muſt have little water; in ſummer they may be 
ſer abroad with other tender plants, bringing 
them always into the ſtove again in autumn; and 
this, except ſhifting them every year, or every 


| other year, into larger pots, as they enereaſe in 


little, they ſoon draw up weak, and hardly ever | 


fize, is all the trouble they will require. 

T his ſpecies is titled, Prelea folits fimplicibus. 
In the Hort. Cliff. it is named, Dedonea. Brown 
calls it, Triopteris erecta fruticoſa, foliis oblongis 
acuminatis, ramulis gracilibus; Sloane, Aceri five 
Paliuro affinis, anguſto cblongo liguſtri folio, flore 
tetrapetalo herbaceo; Rumphius, Caryophilloſter 
littoreus; Burman, Carpinus viſcoſa, ſalicis fo- 


io integro oblongo; and Plukenet, Arbuſcula vi/- 


coſa, eleagni foliis læiè. virentibus, Americana iri- 
coccos. It grows naturally in ſandy places in 


both the Indies, 


CHAP. 
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Titles. 


The plant 
deſctibed. 


Culture. 


8 pecies, 


Prickly 


and 
Smooth 
Randia 
deſcribed. 


Culture, 
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E know at preſent only of one ſpecies 
of this genus, called Quiſqualis. 

The ſtalk is woody, and ſends forth ſeveral 
round, taper branches, which are covered with 
a fine, ſoft, hoary bark. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, oval, entire, and grow oppoſite to each 
other on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers termi- 
nate the branches in ſpikes ; and they alſo come 
out from the wings of the leaves, along the 
ſides of the branches, in ſpikes, growing oppo- 
ſite to each other on footſtalks; they are 
moderately large, having remarkable long tubes, 
are hoary on the outſide, and very ſingular; but 
they ſoon fall off, and each is ſucceeded by a 
dry, pentangular drupe, containing a roundiſh 
nut, which is the ſeed. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the ſpring, in pots filled with light, rich 
earth, and plunging them into a hotbed of tan- 
ner's bark. When the plants are fit to remove, 
they muſt be potted ſeparately, and plunged 
again into the bark bed, obſerving to water 
and keep them ſhaded until they have taken 
root : Afterwards, they muſt be uſed by degrees 
to a conſiderable ſhare of air, and frequent wa- 


tering, eſpecially in hot weather, In the autumn 
they mult be taken into a temperate bark ſtove, 
_ ay like _ lants of that claſs. 
a ere being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Tide. 
is named ſimply, Quiſqualis. It grows — 
in India. 

Quiſqualis is of the Claſs and Order Decan- — 

an 


dria Monogynia ; and the characters are, Order 


1. CaLYXx is a very long, filiforme, tubular — 


perianthium, cut into five ſpreading ſegments Syſtem. 
at the top. e cha- 


2. CoRol LA conſiſts of five oblong, obtuſe, ſe. cer. 
ile petals, inſerted into the mouth of the calyx, 
and larger than the limb of the calyx. 

3- STAMINA are ten ſetaceous filaments, in- 
ſerted into the mouth of the calyx, of which 
five are rather lower than the others, having 
antherz which do not extend beyond the 
opening of the calyx. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and a 
broad, obtuſe ſtigma. 


5. PrRIcAR IU 1s a dry, entangular drupe. 
6. SEMEN is a roundiſh — 85 =; 
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18 nus conſiſts of two ſpecies, called, 
1. Prickly Randia. 

2. Smooth Randia. 

1. Prickly Randia. The ſtem is woody, of a 
whitiſh colour, grows to eight or ten feet high, 
and ſends out branches oppoſite by pairs, which 
are armed at each joint with two ſhort ſpines 
placed oppoſite to each other. The leaves are 
roundiſh, of a ſhining-green colour, and grow 
oppoſite on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced ſingly from the wings of the leaves; 


they are of a white colour, and are ſucceeded by 


oval berries, as large as a moderate Gooleberry, 
containing the ſeeds. 

2. Smooth Randia. The ſtem is woody, 
branching, grows to eight or ten feet high, and 
the branches have few or no ſpines. The leaves 
are oval, oblong, and grow on ſhort footilalks. 
The flowers are produced along the ſides of the 
branches; they are of a white colour, and are 
ſucceeded by oval berries like the former. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the ſpring, in pots filled with rich earth, and 
plunging them into a hotbed of tanner's bark. If 
the ſeeds are good they will readily come up, when 
adue admiſſion of air mult be granted the plants, 
and frequent ſprinklings with water, to prevent 
me drawing up too weak, When the plants are 

01. II. 
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about three or four inches high, they muſt be 
pon ſeparately, and be again plunged into the 

otbed, where they muſt be watered and kept 
ſhaded until they have taken root. They muſt 
afterwards be hardened by degrees to the air, and 
in the autumn be taken into a temperate bark 
ſtove; for they require only a moderate degree of 
artificial heat to keep them thriving in this coun- 
try. When they become woody and ftr 
plants, they may be ſet abroad for two or three 
months in the hotteſt part of the ſummer ; but if 
they are continued in the ſtove, they muſt have as 
much free air as ſuch a ſituation will admit of, 
and be duly ſupplied with water, 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Randia ramis bi- Titles. 
ſpino/is. Brown calls it, Randia foliis ſubrotundis 
confertis, ſummis ramulis biſpiniferis, floribus ſoli- 
tariis; and Plukenet, Lycium majus Americanum, 
Jaſmini flore, foliis fubrotundis lucidis. It grows 
naturally in Jamaica, 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Randia ſubin- 
ermis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is named ſimply, 
Randia. Sloane calls it, Cacao affinis frutex ſpi- 
noſus, tycit facie, jaſmini flore albo. It grows na- 
turally in America. Claſs and 

Randia is of the Claſs and Order Pentan- Order in 


dria Monogynia ; and the characters are, the Lin- 
I. 8 is a monophyllous, oval, perma- gy gem. 


nent The cha- 
radters. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


650 
nent perianthium, indented in five parts at the | a ſimple, cylindrical, bifid ſtyle the length of 
top. the tube, with obtuſe, unequal ſtigmas. 
2. CoroLLa is one hypocrateriforme petal, 5. PERICARPIUM is an oval berry, truncated 
the limb being cut into five oval, acute ſeg- | at the top, and containing one cell. 
ments, 6b. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, orbicular, 
3. STAMINA are five very ſhort filaments, with | cartilagineous, compreſſed, and ſurrounded with 
oblong, erect anther. pulp. 
: 4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and | 
_ DOGZERBERRERLIZOGBE GORFDSDERDEEGLUETETTIUTLUT CIGTECTI IH, 
| C HK. F. 
, OS f EY SOS OE CO”, 
"HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, called, | They are alſo multiplied by cuttings ; but as 
Species, 1. Gloſſy Rauvolfa. their ſceds ripen well here, and the beſt plants 
| 2. Hoary Rawvolfa. | are obtained from them, any other method is 
Gloly 1. Gloſſy Rauvo ia. The ſtalks are ligneous, | hardly worth putting into practice. Whoever is 
ſmooth, branching a little, and grow to fix or | inclined, however, to purſuz this method, may 
eight fect high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, | eaſily raiſe the plants, by ſetting the cuttings in 
narrow, ſmooth, of a ſhining-green colour, and | pots in any of the ſummer months, and plunging 
grow by fours at every joint. The flowers are | them into a hotbed of tanner's bark. If they are 
produced on ſlender footſtalks from the wings of | duly, though bur ſparingly at a time, watered, 
the leaves; they appear early in the ſummer, | and kept ſhaded at firſt, they will ſoon ſtrike 
continue in ſucceſſion until the autumn, and are | root, when the covering ſhould be taken off, and 
followed by roundiſh berries, which are of a | they ſhould be hardened by degrees to bear a large 
4 black colour when ripe. ſhare of air. If many cuttings were ſet in one 
tory 2. Hoary Rawvoiffa. The ſtalks are igneous, | pot, they muſt be potted ſeparately before the 
Rauvolke ſend out a few downy branches from the ſides, | autumn, be then plunged into the bark bed, and 
deſcribed. and grow to about eight feet high. The leaves * as before. In the autumn they muſt 
are oval, oblong, entire, hoary underneath, and be taken into the bark ſtove, and have ſimilar 
grow in whorls round the ſtalks at the joints. The | treatment with the ſeedlings. 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Ranvolfia glaber- Tides, 
like the former; they appear about the ſame time, | rima nitidiſima. In the former edition of the 
and are ſucceeded by the like kind of black | Species Plantarum it is named ſimply, Ranvolfia. 
berries. Plumier calls it, Rauvolſia betraphylla anguſtifolia, 
Caltute. The berries of both theſe ſorts ripen in Eng- | It grows naturally in the warm parts of America. 


land, and by theſe they are 'beſt propagated. 
Thoſe berries which ſucceed the firit blown 
flowers will be ripe in the autumn, and the feeds 
muſt be ſown at that ſeaſon, ſoon after they are 
ripe, or they will lie a long time before they make 
their appearance. They muſt be ſown in pots 
filled with good mould from a well-ordered 


— 


kitchen-garden, and be plunged up to the rims | 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Rauvolſa 
ſubpubeſcens, Brown calls it, Rauvo!fia fruti. 
ticoſa, foliis verticillatis tenuiſſime villaſis; Plumier, 
Rauvolſia tetraphylia latifolia; Sloane, Solani 
fruttu fruticoſa, foliis laurinis oblongis integris ſub- 
tus hirſutis; and Plukenet, Aber ſycophora Ja- 
maicenſis, foliis mollibus. It grows naturally in 
Jamaica. 


in the bark bed in the ſtove: Here they muſt re- 
main all winter, keeping the mould in the pots 
rather moiſt, with flight ſprinklings of water at 

roper intervals. In the ſpring the pots muſt 


C!afand 
Order ia 
the Lin- 

nxan 


Rexvelfs ia of the Clab and Order Peataudris 
Monozyma ; and the characters are, 
I. CALYX is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, 


taken out of the ſtove, and be plumged intoa | indented in five parts at the top. Tom. 
good hotbed of tanner's bark ; and this will ef- 2. CorOLLa is one funnel-ſhaped petal. retten. 


fectually bring up the ſeeds. After che plants 
appear, the uſual care due to tender ſeedlings 
mult accompany them until they are three or 
four inches high, when they ſhould be potted 
ſeparately, be again plunged into the bark bed, 
and watered and kept ſhaded until they have 
taken root: Then they ſhould have more air, 
and in the autumn be taken into a bark 
ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly remain. In 
winter they muſt have but little water, becauſe 
it is apt to rot them at that ſeaſon ; but they muſt 
have it plentifully in ſummer, together with a large 
admiſſion of free air, eſpecially when the weather 
is hot. 


5 II tube is cylindrical, and globular at the 
ale. | 

The limb is plane, and divided into five 
roundiſh, emarginated ſegments. 

3- STAMINA are five filaments ſhorter than the 
tube, having erect, ſimple, acute antheræ. 

4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, a 
very ſhort ſtyle, and a capitated ſtigma. 

5. PericareiuM is a ſubglobular drupe, hav- 
ing a furrow on one 
cell. | 

6. SEMEN, 


cells. 


CHAP: 


ſide, and containing one 


The ſeed is a nut, convex at the 
| baſe, depreſſed at the top, and containing two 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | 
called, Rhacoma, 
The Nant The ſtalk is woody, divides into a few ſlender 
deſcribed. branches, and grows to about two or three feet 
high. The leaves are oval, and lightly indented 
on their edges. The flowers come our from the 
extremity of the branches; they are moderately 
large for ſo ſmall a ſhrub, rounded, and finely 
jagged on their edges; they are very beautiful, 
and ſometimes continue in blow two months in 
ſucceſſion. | 
This plant is propagated by layers, performed 
on the young ſhoots in the aurumn. When they 
have ſtruck root, they muſt be taken off, potted 
ſeparately, and plunged into a hotbed of ranner's 
bark. The uſual care of watering and ſhading 
muſt be allowed them at firſt; atterwards they 
muſt nave more air; and in the autumn be taken 
into a good bark ſtove, where they muſt con- 
ſtantly remain. 
They are alſo propagated by ſeeds, and by 
theſe the beſt plants are generally raiſed, 
Theſe muſt be ſown in the ſpring, in pots filled 


Culture. 


| Monogynia; and the characters are, 


with light, freſh earth, and plunged into a hotbed 


of tanner's bark; and when the plants are fit to 
remove, which will be at about three inches high, 
they muſt be potted ſeparately, and managed as 
the layers. | 
There being no other ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, it is named (imply, Rbacoma. Brown Te, 
calls it, Groſſopetalum fruticoſum tenue, foliis ovatis ; 
tenuiſſimè denticulatis, It grows naturally in Ja- 
maica. 
Rhacoma is of the Claſs and Order Tetrandria Claſs and 
Order in 
1. CaLyx is a ſmall, monophyllous, perma- te Lin- 
nent perianthium, divided into four obtuſe, — 
ſpreading parts. The cha- 
2. CoROLLA is ſpreading, rounded, fimbriated, raters. 
and divided into four parts. | 
3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments the 
length of the calyx, having roundiſh antheræ. 
4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh ger- 
men, a ſhort, filiforme ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUAM is a roundiſh capſule, con- 
taining one cell. 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, and roundiſh, 
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NTO the Stove ought to come, 
1. Veined-leaved Prickly 7ujuba of Ceylon, 

2. Prickly Long-leaved Jujuba of Ceylon, 

1. Veined-leaved Prickly 7#juba of Ceylon, 
The ſtalks of this plant are robuſt, woody, ten 
feet high, and ſend forth ſeveral ſlender branches, 
covered with a yellowiſh bark, and armed with 
crooked thorns, growing lingly at the joints. The 
leaves are roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, have three 
conſpicuous veins running lengthways, and are 
poſſeſſed of a yellow, ſilky down on their under- 
fide. The flowers come out in cluſters from the 
wings of the branches, having very ſhort footſtalks; 
they are ſmall, of a yellowiſh colour, and 
are ſucceeded by an oval fruit, about the ſize 
of an Olive, having within it a ſtone of the like 
ſhape. | 

. Long-leaved Prickly Jujuba of Ceylon. 
The ſtalk is woody; the branches ſlender, bow- 
ing, and armed with recurved thorns, which for 
the moſt part come out two together, though 
ſometimes ſingly, from the ſetting-on of the leaves. 
The leaves are long, ſmooth on both ſides, and 
their edges are ſcrrated. The flowers come out 
from the ſ{idesof the branches in roundiſh bunches ; 
they are ſmall, of a yellowiſh colour, and are 
ſucceeded by long fruit, encloſing an hard ſtone. 

Theſe plants are beſt raiſed by planting the 
ſtones in pots filled with light, freſh earth, and 
plunging them up to the rims in a hotbed made 
of tanner's bark. When the plants are fit to re- 


Species. 


Veued., 
leaved 


and 
Leng- 
leaved 
Prickly 
Jvjuba 

of Ceylon 
deſcribed, 


Culture, 


move, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, 
plunged into a ſecond hotbed, and watered and 


ſhaded until they have taken root. In hot wea- 
ther they muſt have plenty of air, and frequent 
use ph and in the autumn they muit be 
plunged up to the rims in the bark of the warm 
ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain, for 
they are too tender to be ſet abroad; but in hot 
weather in ſummer as much air as poſſible muſt be 
granted, and frequent waterings. In winter they 
muſt have little water, as it is very apt at that 
ſeaſon to rot their fibres, and bring on certain 
deſtruCtion to the plants, 

They are alſo encreaſed by ſuckers, which 
ſhould be taken off in the ſpring. Each ſhould 
be ſet in a ſeparate t, which ſhould be 
plunged into a good bark bed, and watered and 
ſhaded until they have taken root, When this is 

effected, their.after-management is the ſame as that 
of the ſeedlings. This is the common method of 
propagation; but trees raiſed this way are moſtly 
of inferior beauty to thoſe procured from ſeeds. 

1. Veined-leaved Prickly Jujuba of Ceylon is 
titled, Rhamnus aculeis ſolitariis recurvis, peduncu- 
lis aggregatis ſubſeſſilibus, foliis ſemicordatis ſubtus 
tomentofis. Burman calls it, Zujuba aculeata, ner- 
voſis foliis infra ſericeis flavis, It grows naturally 
in Ceylon, 

2. Long-leaved Jujuba of Ceylon is titled, 
Rhammnus aculeis ſubgeminatis recurvis, pedunculis 
corymboſis, floribus ſemidigynis, foliis ſerratis utrin- 
que lævibus. Plukenet calls it, Fujuba Indica ſpi- 
noſa, folio & frutiu longiore; and Rumphius, 


Titles. 


Vidara littorea. It grows naturally in Ceylon. 
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N the cooleſt Stove muſt beſfituated a ſpecies | heat of ſummer the glaſſes may be wholly taken 
of this genus, called, Ceylon Sumach, or | off the beds, and placed on again only in cold 
Cobbe. evenings, and damp, rainy weather, With this 
The plant This- plant riſes with a ſhrubby, branching | management they ſhould remain until the autumn, 


deſetibed. ſtalk to the height of about ten feet. The leaves 
are trifoliate, and the folioles are oval, ſharp- 
pointed, ſerrated, and grow on downy footſtalks. 
The flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches in ſmall cluſters ; they are of a whitiſh- 
2 colour, and are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 

ngland. 


ſeeds in pots filled with light earch, and plung- 
ing them into a hotbed of tanner's bark. When 
the plants are about three inches high, they mult 
be potted ſeparately, be again plunged into the 
hotbed, and be watered and kept ſhaded until 
they have taken root, when they ſhould have 
more air, In the autumn the ſecond fort muſt 
be ſet in a good warm ſtove, but the firſt muſt 


this work muſt be repeated as often as their en- 


when they ſhould be placed in the coldeſt ſtove: 
for a ſmall degree of artificial heat only is neceſ. 
ſary to keep theſe plants in a flouriſhing ſtate. In 
winter they mould have very little water, and in 
the ſpring ſhould be ſhifted into larger pots; and 


creaſe in ſize makes it neceſſary, | 


Culture his ſpecies is propagated by planting the cut- Cobbe, or Kobbe, or the Ceylon Sumach, is 
| ings in the ae ＋ filled with icht, freſh } titled, Rhus foliis ternatis : foliolis ovatis acumina- 188 
earth. The pots muſt be then plunged up to the is ſerratis, pedunculis tomentofis. In the Hora 
rims in a bark bed; and the'plants muſt be [+ am it is termed, Kobbe, Petiver calls it, 
ſhaded and watered until they have taken root : ois trifoliate frutex Salwaccenſis, floribus julifer. 
After that they muſt have more air; and in the * mibus, It grows naturally in Ceylon. 
CFF 
G RK AF. CXCIX. 
1 A > - 
HERE are two diſtin& ſpecies of this ge- | be taken into a temperate ſtove, and managed 
nus, called, like other plants which will ſucceed with a mo- 
Species 1. Tetrandrous Nivinia. derate degree of heat. 
: 2. Octandrous Rivina. : 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Rivinia floribus te- Ties. 
* 1. Tetrandrous Rivinia. The ſtalk is ligneous, | zrandris. In the Hort. Cliff. it is named ſimply, 
3 divides into ſeveral branches, and grows to be | Rivina; and in Miller's Dictionary, Piercea fo- 
Rivinia three or four feet high. The leaves are heart- | /iis cordatis pubeſcentibus. Plumier calls it, Rivi- 
deſcribed. ſhaped, ſoft, downy, and grow on lender foot - na humilis racemoſa, baccis puniceis z Tournefort, 
ſtalks. The flowers come out in ſpikes, elevated | Solanoides Americana, circææ foliis caneſcentibus; 
on footſtalks, along the ſides of the branches; | Plukenet, Solanum Barbadenſe racemoſum minus 
they are tetrandrous, ſmall, of a white colour, | tinforium; and Commeline, Amaranthus bac- 
ſhew themfelves in almoſt every ſeaſon of the | cifer, circee foliis. It grows naturally in the Ca- 
year, and are fucceeded by red berries, full of a | ribbees, Jamaica, and Barbadoes. 
red juice, which will ſtain linen, paper, or 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Rivinia fliribus 
flowers with a bright-red colour. | oftanaris dodecandriſve. Plumier calls it, Rivina 
Varieties, There is a variety of it with green, and ano» | ſcandens racemoſa, amplioribus ſolant foliis, baccis vio- 
ther with ſcarlet lowers. : - | /aceis;, and Brown, Rivina ſarmentoſa, ſarmentis 
Odan. 2. Octandrous Rivinia. The ſtalk is woody, | craſſioribus, foliis ovatis, floribus ſpicatis dodecandris. 
drous Climbing, ſends out many thick branches from | Ir grows naturally in the warmeſt parts of Ame- 
Rivinia the ſides, which overſpread buſhes that are fifteen | rica. | 
| deſcribed. feet high. The leaves are oval, N = Rivinia is of the Claſs and Order Tetrandria 
broad, entire, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The | Monogynia; and the characters are, Clafs and 
flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes from the ends 1. CALYX is a permanent, coloured perianthium, _ YT 
and ſides of the branches, and are ſucceeded | compoſed of fous oblong, oval, obtuſe leaves. m- 
by ſmall berries, which are of a fine blue or vio- 2. Corolla. There is none. Syfems 
let colour when ripe. 3- STAMINA are four, or eight, permanent Hbe che. 
Culture, . Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the | filaments, ſhorter than the calyx, having ſmall an- ler- 


therz, 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a large, roundiſh 
germen, a very ſhort ſtyle, and a fimple, obtuſe 
ſtigma. 

. PertcareivuM is a globular berry, fitting 
in the reflexed calyx, and containing one cell. 

6. SeMen. The ſeed is ſingle, rough, and 
nearly round, 
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Species. 


American 
Robinia 
deſcribed. 


Varieties. 


Indian 
Cytiſus 
deſcribed. 


S pecies. : 


American 
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"HERE are two ſpecies of this genus of a 


tender nature, called, 

1. American Robinia. 

2. Indian Cyti/ns. 
1. American Robinia. This plant grows to 
be twenty feet high in America, The trunk is 
upright, robuſt, and divides into many branches 
near the top, which are covered with a whitiſh 
bark. The leaves are large, and pinnated with 
an odd one; each conſiſts of eight or ten pair of 
folioles, which are of an oval figure, and placed 
oppoſite on the midrib; they are of a lucid- 
green colour on the lower part of the tree, but 
at the top are poſſeſſed of an iron-coloured, 
ſoftiſh down. The flowers come out in bunches 
from the ſides of the branches, where one foot- 
ſtalk uſually ſupports two flowers; they are of a 
fine- violet colour, of ſhort duration, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by large, oblong, compreſied, downy 
pods, containing the leeds. 

There are ſome varieties of this ſpecies, differ- 


ing in the ſhape of the folioles, and colour of the 


flowers; the pinnæ of ſome being oblong, others 
nearly ſpear- Raped: The flowers of one kind 
are of a pale- blue, of another inclined to a 
dark-purple, and another kind of a ſcarlet co- 
lour, 

2. Indian Cytiſus. This plant hath a ſmooth, 
woody ſtalk, which ſends forth ſeveral taper 
branches from the bottom to the top. The 
leaves are pinnated with an odd one; the folioles 
are few, oval, ſmooth, and entire, The flowers 
come out from the ſides of the branches, uſually 
three together, on their own proper footſtalks; 
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they are of a whitiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by 
large, compreſſed pods, containing the ſeeds. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellowiſh Varieties, 


flowers, and another ſort of a bluiſh tinge. 


Thele ſorts are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a Culture. 


hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are fit 
to remove, they ſhould each be ſet in a ſeparate 
pot, and ſhould be then plunged into a hotbed 
of tanner's bark, where they muſt. be watered 
and ſhaded until they have taken root. In hot 
weather they muſt have plenty of air; and in the 
autumn muſt be removed into the temperate 
ſtove. 

They are alſo encreaſed by cuttings. Theſe 
ſhould be planted in pots in April, and plunged 
up to the rims in a hotbed of tanner's bark. hey 
muſt be ſhaded and watered duly until they have 
taken root, and afterwards may be managed as 
the ſeedlings. 

While they are in the ſtove in winter, they 
muſt have but little water; and in ſummer they 
may be ſet abroad with other tender plants in a 
well-ſhelcered place, obſerving always to remove 


them early enough into the ſtove, before the cold 
nights advance 1n the autumn. 


1. American Robinia is titled, Robinia racemis Titles. 


pedicellis bifloris, foliis impari-pinnatis. It grows 
naturally in the warmer parts of America, 
2. Indian Cytiſus is titled, Robinia racemis 
Pedicelli ternis, foliis impari-pinnatis. In the for- 
mer edition of the Species Plantarum it is termed, 
1 foliis pinnatis, It grows naturally in 
ndia. 
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1 9 are four diſtinct ſpecies of this | 


genus, viz, | 

1. American Rondeletia, 

2. Aſiatick Rondeletia, 

3. Trifoliate Rondeletia. 

4. Sweet-ſcented Rondeletia. 

1. American Rondeletia. The ſtem is woody, 
ſends out numerous branches from the ſides, 
and grows to be ſix or eight feet high. The 
leaves are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, entire, 
ſmooth, of a ſhining-green colour on the upper 
ſide, paler underneath, and fit cloſe to the 


branches, having no footſtalks. The flowers are | 


produced in dichotomous panicles at the tops 


of the branches; they are of a white colour, 


Atatic, 


appear in September or October, and are not 
ſucceeded by feeds in England. 

2. Aſiatic Rondeletia, The ſtem is woody, 
divides into many ſmooth branches, and the 
ſhrub grows to be ſix or ſeven feet high. The 
leaves are. oblong, acute, entire, of a firm ſub- 
ſtance, of a ſhining-green colour, and grow on 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are produced in 

Vor. II. | 
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large bunches at the ends of the branches ; they 


are of a yellowiſh - white colour, and finely 
ſcented. 


3. Trifoliate Rondeletia. The ſtem is woody, Tufo- 
ſends out many branches from the ſides, and liae, 


grows to be eight or ten feet high. The leaves 
are ternate, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, of a bright- 
green colour, and grow. on ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers are produced in bunches at the ends of 
the branches; they are of a white colour, and 
of inferior odour to the former. | 


4. Sweet-ſcented Rondeletia. The ſtem is 


woody, branching, and fix or eight feet high. Sweet- 
The leaves are ſuboval, obtuſe, and ſituated on ſcented 


ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are produced in © 


onde- 
eti 


bunches at the extremity of-the ſhoot ; they are _ 


of a white colour, and of ſuch fragrance as to 
perfume the air in the ſtove all around. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in fpring in pots filled with light, rich earth, 
and plunging them into a hot-bed of tanner's 
bark. When the plants are three inches high they 
mult be potted ſeparately, be again plunged into 
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the hotbed, and be watered and kept ſhaded at firſt, 
but muſt afterwards have a large ſhare of air, and 
in the autumn muſt be taken into a good bark 
ſtove, and managed like other tender plants. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Rondeletia feliis 
ſelſlibus, paniculd dichatoms, Plumier calls it, 
Rondeletia arboreſceus, tint facie. It grows natu- 
rally in America. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Rondeletia foliis 
petiolatis oblongis acutis. In the Hort. Mal. it is 
named, Cupi. It grows naturally in Malabar 
and Ceylon. * 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Ronaeletia foliis 
ternis, It grows naturally in America. 

4 The fourth ſpecies is titled, Rondeletia foliis 
petiolatis ſubovatis obtuſis, It grows naturally in 
America. 

Rondeletia is of the Claſs and Order Pentan- 
aria Monogynia; and the characters are, 


Titles, 


Claſs and 
Order in 
the Lia; 
nan 


Syſtem 
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N 
HE more tender ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. Tuberoſe Racthto, 

2. Panicled Ruellia. 

3. Barbadoes Ruellia. 

4. Blechum Ruellia. 

5. Curled-leaved Ruellia. 

1. Tuberole Raellia, The root conſiſts of 
many thick, ſwelling, fleſhy tubers. The ſtalks 
are branching a little, and grow to about fix 
inches high. The leaves are oval, crenated on 
their edges, and grow oppoſite to each other on 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out from the 
ends and ſides of the branches on ſhort footſtalks ; 
they are of an elegant blue colour, appear in 
July, and the ſceds ripen in September. 

2. Panicled Ruellia. The ſtalks are upright, 
firm, fend forth ſeveral ere& branches from the 

ſides, and grow to be two or three feet high. 

The leaves are oblong, rough, entire, and grow 

oppoſite to each other. The flowers are produ- 

ced in panicles from the tops of the ſtalks; they 
are of a reddiſh purple colour, appear in July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn, 

3. Barbadoes Ruellia. The root conſiſts of many 
fleſhy fibres. The ſtalks are jointed, and about 
ſix inches high. The leaves are oval, oblong, and 

row oppoſite at the joints on moderately long 

Horſtalks. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the leaves, on naked, divided footſtalks ; they 


Species, 


Tuberoſe, 


Panicled 


Barba- 
does, 


are ſmall, and of a purple colour; appear in 


July or Auguſt ;z and are ſucceeded by narrow, 
taper pods, containing ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 
4. Blechum Ruellia. The ſtalks are ſmooth, 
four-cornered, divide by pairs, and he on the 
ground. The leaves are oval, entire, a little 
downy, and grow oppotee to each other. The 
flowers come out Ir 
in looſe, oval ſpikes; they are of a fine blue co- 
lour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn, There is a variety of this ſpecies of 
upright growth, having white flowers, 
and Cur- 5. Curled-lcaved Kuellia. The root is woody, 
led-leaved creeping, and fibrous ; the ſtalks are ſimple, 
2 1 jointed, taper, and about ſix inches high. The 
elended. Jeaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, hairy, curled on 
their edges, and grow on very ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers come out in ſmall oval heads from 
the ſides of the ſtalks at the joints ; they are ſmall, 


Blechum, 


om the wings of the leaves 


— — 
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— 
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1. Car x is a monophyllous, permanent, peri- The che 


anthium, ſituated above the 
vided into five acute parts. ; 

2. COROLLA is one infundibuliforme petal, 
the tube is cylindrical, longer than the calyx, 
and ſomewhat ſwelling at the top; the limb is 
divided into five reflexed, plane, roundiſh ſeg- 
ments. 

3. STAMINA are five awl- ſhaped filaments, 
nearly the length of the corolla, having ſiwple 
anther, 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated below the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the corolla, and a biſid ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, coronated 
capſule, containing two cells. 

1 SEMINA, The feeds are but few in each 
cell, 
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and of a yellow colour; appear in July; and tlie 
ſeeds ripen in September. 

All theſe plants are eaſily raiſed from ſeeds. 
Theſe ſhould be ſown in the ſpring in pots filled 
with light, ſandy earth ; the pots ſhould be then 
plunged up to the rims in a bark bed; and when 
the plants are fit to remove, each ſhould be ſet 
in a ſmall ſeparate pot, which ſhould be again 
plunged into a bark bed. They muſt be ſhaded, 
and regularly watered ; and, after they have 
taken root, muſt have plenty of freſh air, eſpe- 
cially in warm weather, Several of the plants 
will flower the firſt ſeaſon, and perfect their ſeeds; 
and the weakeſt ſort will blow the ſummer fol- 
lowing. Their winter ſituation muſt be only in 
the temperate ſtove, where they will thrive bet- 
ter than in a greater degree of heat, and in which 
they will flower and perfect their ſeeds every year, 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Ruellia foliis 
ovatis crenatis, pedunculis unifloris, Dillenius 
calls it, Rucllia capſulis angulatis; Plumier, Ru- 
ellia humilis, fore ceruleo, aſphodeli radice; and 
Sloane, Gentianella flore ceruleo, integro vaſculo 
ſeminali ex humidi contatiu impatiente. It grows 
naturally in Jamaica, ” 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ruellia foliis 
integerrimis pedunculis dichotomis lateralibus calyci- 
bus Helſilibus, lacinid ſupremds majore. In the Hort. 
Cliff. it is termed, Ruellia pedunculis multifloris di- 
chotomis folio longioribus. Sloane calls it, Speculum 
Veneris majus impatiens. It grows naturally in 
Jamaica. | 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Ruellia foliis 
petiolatts, pedunculis longis ſubdivifis nudis. Van 
Royen calls it, Ruellia foliis ſeſſilibus, pedunculis 
triſloris; and Dillenius, Ruellia capſulis tereti- 
bus. It is a native of Barbadoes. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Ruellia feliis 
ovatis integerrimis, ſpicis ovatis; braftcis iuterio- 
ribus geminis, floribus binis ſeſſilibus. Plumier calls 
it, Barleria pyramidata, flore cerulea; Brown, 
Blechum foliis oblongo-ovatis, ſpicis craſſis foliatis 
conico-quadratis ſubbirſutis; and Sloane, Brunella 
elatior, fre allo. It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

5. The ſifch ſpecies is titled, Ruellia foliis ſub- 
crenatis lanceolato-ovatis, capitulis ovatis felis 
hiſpidis. Petiver calls it, Adhatoda Luzancn/is, 
Picd pland. Ir grows naturally in India. | 
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HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, 
called, 
1. The Common Sugar Cane, or Saccharife- 
rous Reed. 
2. The Spiked Sugar Cane. ; 
1. Common Sugar Cane. The root is thick, 
long, jointed, ſucculent, ſweet to the taſte, and 
hung with many fibres. The ſtalks are round, 
jointed, of a greeniſh-yellow colour, and full of 
a whitiſh, ſweet matter. Their height varies ac- 
cording to the goodneſs of the ſoil in which they 
are planted, being found in ſome moilt, rich 
places eighteen feet high, in others not more 
than ſix. Their thickneſs, and diſtance of the 
Joints, varies alſo in the like proportion; though 
the general height of theſe canes, upon a me- 
dium, is nine or ten feet. The leaves are three 
or four feet long; have a broad, whitiſh, longitu- 
dinal furrow or mid- rib; are rough on their edges, 
of a yellowiſh green colour, grow ſingly at the 
joints, and ſurround the ſtalk with their baſe a 
great way up. The flowers are produced in large 
mar on the tops of the ſtalks. They are 
eparately ſmall, the corolla conſiſting only of two 
valves; they are wrapped up in long down; and 
each is ſucceeded by one oblong, narrow-pointed 
ſeed, ſurrounded by the valves which compoſe 
the corolla. 


Species. 


Common, 


and 2. Spiked Sugar Cane. The root is thick, 
Spiked jointed, and hung with many fibres. The ſtalks 
—4 are upright, round, jointed, and ſix or eight feet 


deſcribes, high. The leaves are two or three feet long, 
pointed, waved on their edges, grow (ingly at 
the joints, and ſurround the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers come out in ſpikes at the tops of 
the ſtalks z the ſpikes are ſlender, ſoft and ſilky 
to the touch, of a purpliſh colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in the manner of the former. 
Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by flips or cut- 
tings from the root. A ſtrong root will have 
eight or ten ſtalks ; and theſe will be encreaſing 
more and more, as it encreaſes in age. The 
ſhoots will put out fibres from ſuch joints as 
are under ſoil; and theſe are to be taken off, 
preſerving ſome fibres at each cutting or ſlip, 
and planted in pots. The earth for the firſt ſort 
cannot be too rich, though the auricula compoſt 
is what they ſucceed in amazingly : The earth 
for the ſecond ſhould be more light, and ſandy. 
Having prepared your ſoil and pots, and taken 


Culture. 


the ſlips from the old plants, let each be ſet ſe- 
parately in a pot, and be plunged into a hotbed 
of tanner's bark. They muſt be watered and 
kept ſhaded, and they will ſoon ſhew good ſigns 
of growth, when more air accordingly ſhould be 


lt 


allowed. When they have filled theſe ſmall pots, 
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SACCHARUM, - The SUGAR CAN. 


they muſt be ſhifted into ſill larger, and plunged + 
into the hotbed as before. In hot weather they 
mult have plenty of freſh air, and be duly ſup- 
plied with water, eſpecially the firſt ſort; but the 
other will do with leſs. In the autumn they 
mult be taken into a good bark ſtove, where 
they mult conſtantly remain, keeping them 
warm in winter, and in every reſpect affording 
them management ſuitable to their tender na- 
ture. 

It is the firſt ſort that is propagated for Sugar 
in the warmer parts of the world. Their methods 
are various in different parts, and the diſtance al- 
lowed the plants various, according to the na- 
ture of the ſoil; though they are generally ſet 
in rows four or five feet aſunder. They are pro- 
pagated by cuttings, and the beſt time for plant- 
ing is when the rains ſet in. The ground muſt 
be well prepared by good ploughing, or double 
digging; and if the plants are kept clear from 
weeds, the ſtalks will ſnoot up, and they will 
be ripe for cutting in about ſix months after 
3 This is known by their appearing 

eavy, dry, brittle, and exuding the juices, which 
harden into chryſtals of fine ſugar on the outſide 
of the ſtalk : They are then cut up, and taken 
to a mill to be bruiſed or pounded; and it is the 
Juice of theſe ſtalks, when properly boiled and 
refined, that is our ſugar in its different degrees 
of finenels, 

I. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Saccharum floribus Ae 
paniculatis. Cafpar Bauhine calls ir, y 4295 
ſaccharifera. It grows naturally in moiſt places 
in both the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled; Saccharum 
floribus ſpicatis, foliis undatis. In the Hortus Mala- 
bricus it is termed, Treriakuren-pullu. Scheuchzer 
calls it, Alopecurus Malabrica, foliis undulatis, 
ſpicd prætenui; and Plukenet, Gramen panicula- 
tum brevifolium criſpum, ſpicd purpures-ſericed, Ma- 
deaſpatanum. It inhabits the crags of India. 

Saccharum is of the Claſs and Order Triandria G1, and 
Digynia ; and the characters are, Order - 

1. CaLyx. There is none; but a wool longer the Lin- 
than the flower encloſes one flower diſtin&tly, aan 

2, CoROLLa conſiſts of two oblong, ſpear- . 
ſhaped, acuminated, erect, concave, equal, beard- racters. 
leſs valves. 

3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments the 
length of the corolla, with oblongiſh antheræ. 

4. PrsTIL.LUM conſiſts of an awl-ſhaped ger- 
men, and two cirrhoſe ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The corolla 
inveſts the ſeed. | 


6. SeEMEN. The feed is ſingle, oblong, 


| narrow, and ſharp- pointed. 


CHAP. 
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HERE are five diſtinct ſpecies of this | air, which muſt be granted them by degrees; 
enus, called, | and in the autumn be taken into a temperate bark 
Species, 1. Elm-leaved Samyda. ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain under 
2. Small-flowered Samyda. the care and management of tender plants. 
3. Gloſſy Samyda. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Samyda floribus T; 
4. Prickly Samyda. dodecanaris, foliis ovato-oblongis ſerrulatis. Jacquin les 

5. Downy Samyda. calls it, Samyda floribus dodecandris; and Ply. 

Elm- 1. Elm-leaved Samyda, The ſtem is woody, mier, Guidonia ulmi folio, fore roſeo niveo. It grows 

leaved, ſends forth ſeveral weak branches, and grows to | naturally in America. 
be-five or ſix feet high. The leaves are oval, 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Samyda flori- 
oblong, pointed, ſerrated, and of a light-green bus decandris, foliis ovato-oblongis utrinque glabris, 
colour, The flowers are produced from the 5 Leefling calls it, Samyda 3 Jacqvin, 
of the leaves on ſhort footſtalks; they are of a Caſſearia floribus decandris; Brown, Samyda feliis 
red colour, and are ſucceeded by toundiſh ber- ovatis cum acumine, fruftibus pluribus minoribys 
ries containing the ſeeds, confertis; and Sloane, Arbor baccifera foliis ob. 

Small. 2. Small- flowered Samyda. The ſtem is woody, | /ongis acuminatis, floribus confertim ex alis foliorum 

flowered, branching, and ten or twelve high, The leaves | erumpentibus, frutiu minimo croceo. It grows na- 
are oval, oblong, pointed, ſmooth on both ſides, | turally in America, 
and of a ſtrong green colour. The flowers are 3. The third ſpecies is titled, Samyda fleribss 

produced in cluſters from the wings of the leaves; | o#andris, foliis cordatis glabris. Brown calls it, 
they are ſmall and yellowiſh, and are ſucceed- Samyda foliis nitidis cordatis leviſſime crenatis rudi- 
ed by ſmall, roundiſh berries, which are of a ſaf- mentis mollibus rubentibus, racemis tenuioribus 
fron colour when ripe. alaribus. It grows naturally in America, 

Gloſſy, 3. Gloſſy Samyda. The ſtalk is woody, branch- 4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Samyda floribus 
ing, and eight or ten feet high. The leaves are | cand,is, ramis ſpingſis. Jacquin calls it, Caſſea- 
heart-ſhaped, ſlightly notched on their edges, ria aculeata. It grows naturally in America. 
and of a ſhining green colour. The flowers are 5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Samyda floribus 
produced in {mall looſe ſpikes from the wings of dodecandris, foliis obovatis ſubtus tomentofis. Brown 
the leaves; they are octandrous, and are ſuc- calls it, Samyda foliis ovatis villoſis, floribus con- 
ceeded by four-valved capſules containing the | fertis, faſciculis ſparſis; and Sloane, Frutex bac- 
ſeeds. cifer folio oblongo integro, fore pentapetalo pallide 

: 4. Prickly Samyda. The ſtalk is woody, and | /uteo odoratiſſimo. It grows naturally in Ame- 

Prickly, _ TICKLY da . S Y 
divides into many flender branches, which are rica. 
armed with ſharp ſpines. The leaves are like thoſe Samyda is of the Claſs and Order Decandria Cg 
of the Orange Tree, ſmooth, of a firm ſubſtance, | Monogynia ; and the characters are, Outer is 

and a good green colour. The flowers areproduced 1. Car vx is a monophyllous, bell - ſhaped, the Lin. 
| from the wings of the leaves on ſhort footſtalks; | coloured, patent, permanent perianthium, divid- ran 
they are octandrous, and are ſucceeded by four- | ed into five parts. | 22 
valved capſules, like the former. 2. COROLLA. There is none, but a nectarium rden. 
and 5. Downy Samyda. The ſtalk is woody, and the | compoſed of five ſcales, (or elſe a truncated cone) 

Downy branches are ſoft, and covered with a mealy down. | ſurrounding the receptacle, and divided into two 

—_— The leaves are oval, oblong, entire, and downy | narrow, obtuſe ſegments, which are ſhorter by 

criweg. underneath, The flowers come out in cluſters | half than the calyx. | 
from the wings of the leaves; they are dode- | 3. STAMiIna are about ten awl-ſhaped, erect 
candrous, of a pale-yellow colour, and of a moft | filaments, a little ſhorter than the calyx, and 
delightful odour; and they are ſucceeded by | alternately inſerted in the hollow of the necta- 
berry-like capſules, which are compoſed each of | rium, and alternately in the diviſions of the calyx, 
five valves. | | having roundiſh antheræ. 

Culture. Theſe plants are beſt propagated by ſeeds pro- 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
cured from abroad. Theſe muſt be fown in the | filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
ſpring in pots filled with good, light garden mould, | globular, hoary ſtigma. ; | 
and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. When | 5. PERICARIUM is a roundiſh capſule, full 
the plants are fit to remove, they muſt be pot- | of pulp, compoſed of three or four valves, and 
ted ſeparately, be again plunged into the hot- | containing one cell. 
bed, and watered and ſhaded until they have taken 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and bac- 
root ; after that they .muſt have a large ſhare of | cated. „„ 
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SAN TAL UM, The SAUNDERS TRE F. 


4 7 is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


UE OG (but it admits of two) called, The Saun- mould; they muſt be then plunged into a hot- 
——_ | 225 bed of tanner's bark, where they muſt be wa- 
The plant This tree in India grows to more than thirty | tered and kept ſhaded until they have taken root 
pla : - rr r 1 
deleribed. or forty feet high, and divides into many branches, | when they ſhould be accuſtomed by degrees to 
which are covered with a deep-brown bark. The | bear a large ſhare of air, eſpecially in hot wea- 
leaves are pinnated, the pinnæ being three or | ther; but they ſhould not be wholly expoſed. In 
four pairs along the midrib, terminated by an | the autumn they mult be taken into a good bark- 
odd one, of an oval, oblong figure; thick in ſub- | ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain under 
ſtance, of an elegant green colour, finely ſcerited | the.care and management due to tender plants. . 
when bruiſed, and come, out without order on | There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Titles 
the branches. The flowers are produced from | 1s named ſimply, Santalum. Caſpar Baukine calls 
the upper parts of the branches, are of a beau- | it, Santalum album; and Breynius, Santalum verum. 
tiful blue colour, and are followed by largiſh ber- | It grows naturally in India. | 
ries, containing the ſeeds. Santalum is of the Claſs and Order OFandria yo and 
Properties ,The outer part of the wood of this tree is | Monngynia ; and the characters ate, 8 wig 
of tie White, and is the White Saunders of the ſhops ; 1. CALyx, or Perianthium, is only a margin pan 
plant. > the inward part or heart is of a pale-yellow co- | placed upon the germen, and obſoletely indented Syſtem. 
lour, and is the Yellow Saunders of the ſhops: | in four parts. The cha- 
The White Saunders has little or no ſmell or 2. COROLLA is a bell-ſhaped petal, having a 1 
taſte, and is poſſeſſed of few or no virtues; but plane, quadrifid, acute limb., - 
the Yellow Saunders is finely ſcented, of a quick, 3- STAMINA are eight filaments alternately 
aromatic taſte, communicates a fine bitter to diſ- | ſhorter, and inſerted in the top of the tube of 
tilled ſpirits, and is uſed in medicine as a reſtora- | the corolla, having 8 antheræ. | 
tive, cordial, cephalic, &c. 4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen 
Palture, The Saunders Tree is propagated by the ber- | ſituated below the calyx, a ſtyle the length of the 
ries procured from abroad. Theſe mult be ſown | ſtamina, and a ſimple ſtigma. 
on a good hotbed in the ſpring; and, when the | 5. PEricarPiuM is a berry, * 
plants are four inches high; they mutt be planted | 6. „ 
SOOLETELELELELEXNOLOOOOOES 
C H A P. CCVI. 
SAPINDUS, The SOAP-BERRY TREE. 
1 are three diſtinct ſpecies of this ge- branches, and are ſucceeded by three capſules 
Rus, is,. growing together, ahd including globous nuts. 
Specles. 1. The Soap-berry Tree. 3. Prickly Soap-berry Tree. The ſtem is and 
2. Trifoliate Soap- berry Tree. upright, woody, branching, and both ſtem and Prickly 
3. Prickly Soap-berry Tree. branches are armed with numerous ſharp ſpines. — = 
TheSoap- , 1+ Soap-berry Tree. The ſtem is woody, up- | The leaves are abruptly pinnated, the folioles g 


berryTree right, ſends out many branches near the top, and 
deſcribed. the tree grows to be twenty or thirty feet high. 
The leaves are pinnated, being compoſed of four 
or five pairs of ſpear-ſhaped, firm folioles, arrang- 
ed along a membranaceous midrib, and termi- 
nated by an odd one. The flowers are produced 
in looſe ſpikes at the ends of the branches 
they are of a white colour, and are ſucceeded by 
globular, inflated capſules, including globular 
nuts, which are of a black colour when ripe. 
The pulp or covering which ſurrounds . theſe 
nuts is ſaponaceous, and is uſed in America as 
we do ſoap for the waſhing of cloth: The 
_ are alſo uſed as buttons for wearing ap- 
parel, | | 
2. Trifoliate Soap-berry Tree. The ſtem is 
woody, upright, firm, and divides into many 
branches near the top. The leaves are trifoliate, 
ſmooth, and of a pale-green colour. The flowers 


are produced in ſmall cluſters at the ends of the 
Vol. II. | 


131. 


Trifoliate 


———c 


ſeparately in pots filled with good, light garden 


ſcribed, 
being oval, and of a pale-green colour. The TOY 


flowers are produced in cluſters at the ends of the 

branches, and are ſucceeded by berry-like cap- 

_ Rn nuts like the former. 
Theſe ſpecies are propagated by planting the 

nuts, — „„ in poly alle with 2 18 

rich earth, ſuch as is directed for the Auriculas, 

and plunging them into a hotbed of tanner's 

bark. The mould muſt be kept moiſt with fre- 

quent ſprinklings of water, the better to facili- 

tate the growth of the ſeeds; and when the 

plants appear, they muſt be nurſed with all the 

care of tender ſeedlings until they are about 

three or four inches high: Then they muſt bo 

planted ſeparately in pots filled with the like kind 

of Auricula compoſt, be plunged again into the 


hotbed, and watered and kept ſhaded until they 
have taken root. From that time they muſt be 
hardened by degrees to the open air, and in the 
autumn taken into a temperate ſtove, and ma- 


naged 
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— » naged like other plants which will ſucceed beſt | Sapindus fruticoſus, caudice et ramis ſpinaſiſſimis, 
in a moderate degree of artificial heat only. foliis ovatis pinnatis, It grows naturally in Ja- 
They will require but little water in winter, but | maica. a 
muſt be duly ſupplied with it in ſummer, eſpe- | Sapindus is of the Claſs and Order OFandriz Cir 
cially when the weather is hot. I Tyigynia; and the characters are, . 
Titles. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Sapindus foliis im- r. CAL vx is a ſpreading perianthium, compoſed the Lic. 
| pari-pinnatis, caule inermi. In the Hort. Cliff, it of five nearly oval, almoſt equal, plane, patent, * 
is termed ſimply, Sapindus. Rumphius calls it, coloured, deciduous leaves. Rc 
Saponaria; Brown, Sapindus foltts oblongis vis 2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four oval, unguicu- rade. 
petielatis per coſtam ample alatam; Sloane, Fruni. lated petals. 
fera racemoſa, 72 alato af media membranulis The nectarium is compoſed of four oblong, 
utringue ex/tantibus, donata; Commeline, Nux Ame- | concave, erect leaves, inſerted in the baſe of the 
ricana, feliis alatis bifidis; and Plukenet,, Nuci | petals; allo of four roundiſh glands in the baſe of 
prunifera arhor Americana, fruau, ſaponania arli- the petals, 
culato monotocco nigro. It grows naturally in both 3. STAMINA are eight filaments the length of 
the Eaſt and Welt Indies, | | the flower, having heart-ſhaped, erect anthers, 
2. The ſecond. ſpecies is titled, Sapindus foliis 4. PiSTiLLUM: conſiſts of a triangular germen, 
ternatis, In the Hort. Malab. it is termed, Pee- and three ſhare ſtvles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 
rinſii, five Vercepelongi. It grows naturally in 5. PeRICaRrPIUM is compoſed of three globu- 
Malabar. fs | lar, inflated capſules, growing together. 
3. The third ſpecies is titled, Sapindus foliis 6, SEMEN. The feed is a globular nut. 
abrupte pinnatis, caule ſpingfiſimo. Brown calls it, 
ö 
Leteeeetet tete e eee 
C H A. P. II. 
SC HIN US, INDIAN MAS TI CK. 
HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus | during the hotteſt part of the ſummer; but they 
F in the Stove, viz, muſt conſtantly, at the approach of autumn, be 
Species, 1. Peruvian Maſtick, Tree, | taken into the like kind of ſtove as before; and 
2. Braſilian Maſtick_Tree. under this management they muſt be trained for 
Peruvian 1. Peruvian Maſtick Tree. The ſtem, is | five or. ſix years, until they become ſtrong plants, 
woody, covered with a brown bark, divides into | when they will do very well in a good green- 
many branches, and grows to eight or ten feet houſe, under the diſcipline of the more tender 
high. The leaves are piynated,. and grow.alter-. | kinds of greenhouſe plants. 
nately; the pinnæ are ten or twelve pairs ar- They are alſo increaſed by layers. This muſt be 
ranged along the midrib, terminated by an odd performed in the uſual manner on the tender 
one; are ſerrated, of a ſhining green colour, and, I _ſhogts any time in the autumn, winter, or ſpring. 
when bruiſed, ſmell like turpentine. The flowers | If they are duly watered, they will have ſtruck 
are produced in looſe bunches at the ends of the | good root by the autumn following; but it will 
branches; they are ſmall, of a white colour, and. be proper to let them remain undiſturbed until 
appear in July; but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds | the ſpring, when they ſhould be taken off, pot- 
in England. _ _ | ted ſeparately, and plunged into a moderate de- 
and Bra- 2. Braſilian Maſtick Tree. The ſtem is | gree of warmth, to facilitate their taking root. 
filianMa- woody, branching, and grows to eight or ten feet, | They muſt be ſhaded from the heat of the ſun, 
oy ou high. The leaves are pinnated, the folioles.being and duly watered at firſt; and afterwards they 
ei entire, equal, and of a lucid green colour. The: | muſt be hardened by degrees to the open air, and 
flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters from the. | managed as the ſeedlings. | 
ends and ſides, of the branches; they are of a | When they are to be increaſed by cuttings, 
reeniſh or whitiſh-yellow colour, appear in July, many-fhould-be planted together in pots in the 
hs are rarely ſucceeded by, ſeeds in. theſe parts.. | ſpring, and plunged into a good hotbed of tan- 
Culture. Theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, layers, | ner's bark ; they muſt be cloſely covered down. 


bd ww SD 


der ſeedlings muſt accompany. them until they, 


— 
— 


are three or four inches high, when they. muſt 


- 


be, 80 ſeparately, be again plunged into the 


and watered and ſhaded until they have 


„ 


| 


with mats, and duly ' watered ; and in about a 
month or fix weeks they will ſhew, good ſigns of 
growth, when they ſhould be hardened by de- 


grees to à large ſhare of air: Afterwards they 


mould be potted ſeparately, be again plunged- 
into the hotbed, and managed as the layers. | 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Schinus foliis piu. Titles. 

natis; foliolis ſerratis, impari longifſima, pctio1s 
quali. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lentiſcus Peru- 
viana ; Seba, Lentiſcus Africana; and Clulius, - 
Malle. It grows naturally in Peru. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Schinus foliis 
Pinnatis; foliolis integerrimis equalibus, peticlo 


quali. Fewill calls, it, Molle foliis non ſerratis. 
| It grows naturally in Braſil and Peru. 


Schinus is of the Claſs and Order Dioecia De- Cir ard 
candria; and the characters are, e Fe 
I, Male. an 
Sy ſtem. 
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: T. Male. 242 i II. Female. 
The cha- 1. CaLyx is a monophyllous perianthium, di- 1. CarLyx, is a monophyllous, permanent pe- 
raiers. yided into five ſpreading, acute parts. rianthium, divided into five acute parts. 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five oval, patent, pe- 2. CorROLLA conſiſts of five oblong, patent, 
tiolated petals. | petiolated petals. a £24] 

3. STAMINA are ten filiforme, patent fila- 3. Pisrilruu conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ments the length of the corolla, having roundiſh | without any ſtyle, but three oval ſtigmas. 
anther. 4. PERICARPIUM is a globular berry, con- 

4. PisTILLUM, There is a rudiment of a | taining three cells, 7 
piſtil, but the ſtigma is wanting. 5. SEMINA, The ſeeds are ſingle, and glo- 

bular. 
FFC Nu C Dl AR EXD NN CNR 
e H A F Cn. 
 SCROPHULARIA FIGWORT, 

F this genus there is an elegant, tender ſpe- | grees to the open air, when the glaſſes may be 
species. cies, called, Scarlet Figwort. taken off, or the pots may be ſet abroad in warm, 
The plant The ſtalk is upright, firm, and grows to about | well-ſheltered places, When the cold nights come 
ceſcribed. two feet high. The leaves are oval, acute-pointed, | on in September, they ſhould be removed under 

ſerrated, of a pale-green colour, and four of them | ſome ſhelter, or ſet in the green-houſe, to remain 
ſurround the ſtalk in a radiated manner at a joint, | there for a month, or longer, as the weather 
ſitting cloſe, without any footſtalks. The flowers | happens; and from thence they ſhould be re- 
come out in whorls from the tops of the ſtalks, | moved into the cooleſt ſtove for their winter 
forming a ſpike of a conſiderable length: They | reſidence... In the ſpring, the ſtalks will ſhoot 
are of a fine ſcarlet colour, and very beautiful; | up for flowering z they will frequently exhibit 
they appear in June and July, and the ſceds ri- | their bloom in May, will continue in beauty 
pen in Auguſt. a month or longer, and are ſometimes ſuc- 
Culture, This ſpecies is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, in the | ceeded by good ſeeds; ſoon after which the 
ſpring, in pots filled with light, freſh earth, and | roots generally die: So that whoever is deſirous 
then plunging the pots up to the rims in a ſlight | of continuing this elegant ſpecies, ſhould be care- 
hotbed, the more effectually to bring the ſeeds | ful to fow the ſeeds at proper intervals for a ſuc- 
up. When they appear, they muſt have as much | ceſſion. | 
air as the weather will permit, and be frequently This ſpecies is titled, Scrophularia folits qua- Titles, 
watered; and when they are of a ſize to remove, | ternis ovatis, floribus verticillatis ſpicatis. Houſ- 
each ſhould be ſer in a ſeparate pot, and be. || toun-calls it, Scrophularia flore coccineo, foliis ur- 
plunged into the hotbed as before: Here they muſt tice guaternis caulem ambientibus. It grows na- 
be duly watered and ſhaded until they have taken | turally at La Vera Cruz. 
root; after that they muſt be hardened by de- | 
c@ NAY N” Asanas RIA RODRS SR RRR IR RAR GI oo) Hye 
HA . . 
S E N E CTO, GROUN PDS EI. 
HERE is a remarkable ſpecies of this genus, | pretty plant; and its being rather ſcarce, is ano- 
that requires the aſſiſtance of a warm Stove | ther motive to recommend it to our notice. . 
to cauſe it to flouriſh in theſe parts; and that is It rately produces ſeeds in England; but is ea- Culture: 
Species, called, The Indian Senecio, or Groundſel of Ma- | fily propagated by parting the roots in the ſpring. 
draſs. The plants muſt be ſer each in a ſeparate pot, filled 
The plant This ſpecies is a perennial. 


eld ibed. 


feet: It is almoſt naked, and the top of it ſupports 


a few large yellow flowers. Theſe are deſtitute of 
that ornamental border which ſets off moſt flowers 
of this kind, called the Rays. It is, however, a 4 


The root is very 
large, thick, 'and' fleſhy, and has been erroneouſly | 
taken for the China Root. The leaves are ſmooth, 
large, and in figure and ſize a little reſemble thoſe of 
the Garden Turnep. From among theſe riſes a 
ſlender ſtalk, growing to the height of about two 


with good, light, ſandy earth, and plunged up to 


the rims in the batk-bed : Their after-manage- 


ment muſt be the ſame as that of other tender 


plants. 
This 


radix d nonnullis China dicitur. It 


in India. 


CHAP. 


ſpecies is titled, Senecio corollis nugis, ſcapo Ties; 
ſubnudo lengiſſano. Dillenius calls it, Senecio Ma- 
deraſpatanus, rapi folio, floribus maximis, cuſus 
grows naturally 
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: 
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. 
F this genus are, ſort muſt conſtantly remain; but the firſt is more 
Species. 1. Smooth Sideroxylum, | hardy, and will ſucceed very well in a dry ſtove, 
2. Prickly Sideroxylum. | or in any temperate degree of heat: It ma 
Smooth 1. Smooth Sideroxylum. The ſtem is woody, {| be ſet abroad for about two months in the hot. 
covered with a brown bark, ſends forth branches | teſt part of the ſummer; but the other muſt re. 
without order, and the ſhrub grows to be ſix or | main conſtantly in the bark-ſtove, giving it regular 
eight feet high. The leaves are large, oval, ob- | ſupplies of water, and much free air in hot wea. 
long, ſmooth, of a firm ſubſtance, and a bright | ther in ſummer ; in winter, however, the watering 
green colour. The flowers are produced from | ſhould be but ſeldom, and in a very ſmall quan- 
the wings of the leaves, along the ſides of the | tity at a tinie, 
branches; but they rarely appear in England, 1. The firſt ſpecies js titled, Sideroxylon inerme. Tide: 
nor are they ever followed by ſeeds in theſe | Dillenius calls it; Sideroxyion primum, fue dein 
arts. | Coriæ inoderum nomine data arbor z and Burman, 
and 2. Prickly Sideroxylam. The talk is ſhrubby, | Padus foltis oblongis, frufiu ſolitario. It grows 
Prickly branching, and armed with ſharp ſpines. The | naturaily in ZEthiopia. 


S:iderOxy- leaves are like thoſe of the Box-tree, ſmall, oval, 


lum de- 


ſcribed. 


Culture, 


Species, 


ſmooth, of a firm ſubſtance, and a bright-green 
colour. The flowers are produced at the extre- 
mities of the ſhoots; but they ſeldom appear here, 
and are never ſucceeded by fruit. 

The wood of theſe ſpecies is ſo ponderous as 
to ſink in water, and of fo hard, compact, and 
ſolid a nature, as to occaſion the appellation of 
Iron-Wood to be applied to it. 

They are propagated by ſeeds procured from 
abroad. Theſe muſt be ſown in the ſpring in 
pots filled with rich, freſh earth; and plunged 
into a hotbed of tanner's bark. The mould 
muſt be kept moiſt by frequent ſprinklings of wa- 
ter, or the ſeeds will be a long time before they 
come up. After their 2 the uſual care 
required by tender ſeedlings muſt accom- 
pany them until they are three inches high, when 
they ſhould be potted ſeparately, be again plunged 
into the bark-bed, and watered and kept ſhaded 
at firſt; afterwards more air muſt be granted 
them by degrees, and frequent watering, eſpe- 
cially in hot weather. In the autumn they muſt 
be taken into the bark- ſtove, where the ſecond 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Sideroxylon ſpi- 
noſum, foliis perennatibus. In the Hortus Mala. 
bricus it is termed, Caro-mælli. It grows natu- 
rally in Malabar. 

Sideroxylum is of the Claſs and Order Pentay- Cut 8d 
dria Monogynia ; and the characters are, Order 

1. Ca x is a ſmall, erect, permanent perian- in the 
thium, cut at the top into five ſegments. — 

2. Conor TA is one rotated petal : The ſeg- The dis 
ments are five in number, roundiſh, concave, rafters, 
erect, and at the baſe of every diviſion of the 
petal is ſituated a cuſpidated, ſerrated denti- 
cle, bending inwards. 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments the 
length of the corolla, and placed alternately 
with the denticles, having oblong, incumbent 
anther, . 

4. PistiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
an awI-ſhaped ftyle the length of the ſtamina, 
and a ſimple, obtuſe ſtigma, 

5. PericareiuM is a roundiſh, umbilicated 
drupe, containing one cell. 

6. SEMEN is an oval, unilocular nut. 


S HM A PF. CCXI. 
SISYRINCHIUM, BERMUDIANA. 


T is the Palm-leaved Bermudiana that requires 
the ſituation of the Stove: It grows in the 


Weſt Indies; and a ſuitable artificial heat is ne- 


ceſſary to make it thrive in theſe parts. 


The plant 


The root is a ſmall bulb, of an oblong, 


deſcribed, oval figure, and its outer ſkin is of a fine red colour. 


The leaves are very much like thoſe of the Palm 
Tree; they are long, narrow, and pointed; have 
ſeveral longitudinal plaits ; their colour is a light- 
green; and they embrace each other at their baſe. 
Between theſe ariſes the flower-ſtalk, which will 
grow to near half a foot high; the top of it pro- 
duces the ſpatha, and out of this iſſue a few ſmall 
blue flowers. Each flower is compoſed of ſix pe- 


| 


| 


tals, which expand themſelves, for a few hours 
only, in the morning. It flowers in June or Ju- 
ly, but never produces good ſeeds in theſe parts. 

The propagation of this ſpecies is by divid- Culture, 
ing the roots; for they ſend forth offsets in 
plenty. The beſt time for it is on the decay of 
the leaves; the offsets ſhould have each a ſepa- 
rate ſmall pot, filled with light, ſandy, freſh 
earth; and afterwards ſhould be plunged in the 
bark-bed, where they ſhould 5 remain. 

This is a variety of a ſpecies before deſcribed. Title. 
Tournefort calls it, Bermudiana palmæ folio, ra- 
dice bulbeſ. It grows naturally in the Weſt 

ndies, 


CHAP, 


Q.:v P L 661 
HA P. Senn. 
S MI LAX, ROUGH BIND WE E D. 
12 hardly recommend any ſpecies of the | the ſeeds. They muſt be thinned where they 
Smilax for our Stoves, they being too ram- come up too thick; and when the heat of the 
bling, and of very little beauty. Curioſity, how- bed is abated, they muſt be planted in large pots, 
ever, and a love of variety, may admit ſome of | turning the mould out with the roots, and then 
them, where there is the convenience of a large-| plunged in a ſecond hotbed : Much air and fre- 
ſtove z and for the ſatisfaftion of ſuch ir is that | quent waterings muſt be afforded them; and 
the bare mention of them is made in this | here they may ſtand until they get too large for 
place. The principal of them are Smooth Tri- | the glaſſes, when they may be removed into the 
nervous-leaved, and Smooth Quinquenervous- | ſtove, plunged into the bark-bed, and there con- 
leaved ſorts. And of theſe there are a great | ſtantly preferved, to cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, 
many varieties, differing in the figure of their | and have a vigorous and healthy look, withour 
leaves: For there are, which care the plants are ſeldom poſſeſſed of 
Varieties. 1. The Cordated-leaved : ſuch qualifications. | 
2. The Oblong : They may alſo be propagated by offsets from 
3. The Oval: the roots. Let this be done in the ſpring, and 
4. The Lanceolate-leaved Smilax. let each offset be planted in a pot, and then 
The plant All of them have large, ſpreading roots; and | plunge the pots into a hotbed. There they will 
deſenbed. the ſtalks are round, and ſmooth : They have long | 1mmediately ſtrike root, and afterwards muſt 
claſpers, by the help of which they will over- | have air and water, and the ſame management as 
ſpread trees and buſhes to a great height. The | the ſeedling plants when they are grown to a 
leaves are of the different figures and properties | conſiderable ſize. | 
mentioned in the different varieties. The 1. Theſe plants, except the Lanceolate-leaved Smi- Ties; 
flowers are produced in ſmall bunches from the | lax, ſeem to be varieties only of one ſpecies. Linnæus 
wings of the ſtalks : There are male and female | calls it, Smilax caule inermi tereti, foliis inermibus; cau- 
in different plants; they have no petals, and have linis cordatis, rameis ovato-oblongis quinguenerviis. Its 
nothing to induce the raiſing them but variety, | variations, by titles in different authors, are point- 
and the deſire of a general collection. ed out: Brown calls it, Smzlax aſpera, foliis tri- 
Culture» They are propagated from ſeeds, which muſt | nerviis oblongis, petiolis biclaviculatis; and Grono- 
be procured from the places where they naturally | vius, Smilax caule tereti inermi, foliis cordato-ovatis 
grow. They ſhould be ſown in pots, and will | acutis inermibus, petiolis bidentatis, It grows na- 
trequently be two years before they come up. | turally in Virginia and Jamaica. 
The firſt ſummer, therefore, it will be adviſabie 2. The Lanceolate-lcaved Smilax is a diſtinct 
to ſet the pots in a ſhady place, and keep them | ſpecies, and is titled, Smilax caule inermi terets, 
clean from weeds; in the winter move them un- | folits inermibus lanceolatis. Cateſby calls it, Smilax 
der a hotbed frame ; and in the ſpring plunge | non ſpins/a, baccis rubris, It grows naturally in 
them into a hotbed, to facilitate the growth of Virginia. 
BENE BSEE ISS IC ©0008 WEBS BESR LE WS EIS COL ING W Note 
GO: AF CCXIII. 
SOLANUM, NIGHT-S HAD E. 
E moſt tender ſpecies of Solanum we have leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, revolute at their 
at preſent are, baſe, and have a range of the fire-coloured ſpines 
Species, 1. Bahama Night-ſhade. along the midrib. The flowers grow in fingle 
2. Fiery-Thorned Night- ſnade. ſpikes from the ſides of the branches; their co- 
3. Trilobate Night- ſnade. lour is white; and they are ſucceeded by red ber- 
4- Guinea Night- ſnade. ries, about the ſize ot the former. ; ; 
Bahams, 1. Bahama Night-ſhade is a ſhrub about a 3. Trilobate Night- hade hath a ſhrubby, flen- Tilobate 
yard high. The ſtalk is armed with thorns, and | der ſtalk, that is armed with ſharp, reflexed thorns. 
divides into ſeveral branches near the top. The | The leaves are wedge-ſhaped, ſmall, ſmooth, ob- 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, reflexed, and on | tuſe, conſiſt of three or five lobes, and have no 
the midrib is a row of erect, ſharp thorns. The | ſpines along the midrib. The flowers grow ſingly 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the branches | on footſtalks; they are ſmall, white, placed in 
in ſingle ſpikes ; their colour is blue, and they | ſmall cups, and are ſucceeded by ſmall berries, 
are ſucceeded by red fruit, about the ſize of a | about the ſize of thoſe of the Elder Tree. 
Black Cherry. | 4. Guinea Night-ſhade hath a ſhrubby, ſmooth, Guinea 
Fiery 2. Fiery-T horned Night-ſhade hath a ſhrubby, | branching ſtalk, that is unguarded by thorns, and Night- 
Thorned, branching ſtalk, about a yard high, cloſely ſet with 


ſharp, ſtraight thorns of a fiery red colour. 
Vor. II. 


121. 


The 


will grow to about ſeven feet high. The leaves ſhade de- 
are of an oval figure, ſmooth, and of a dark- ſcribed. 


8 F 


green 
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green colour; their edges are entire, and they 
are placed on ſhort footſtalks on the branches. 
The flowers are produced in ſmall bunches from 
the ſides of the branches, on very ſlender foot- 
ſtalks; they are ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded 
by yellow fruit, about the ſize of a Black 
Cherry. The culture of this ſpecies is uſually 
effected by planting the cuttings, covering 
them down with hand- glaſſes, and ſhading them 
until they have taken root; but the beſt plants 
are always raiſed from ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral varieties of the tender ſorts 
of Solanum; but as they belong to one or ather 
of the ſpecies already treated of, a further account 
of them here is not neceſſary. 

All theſe tender ſorts are beſt raiſed by ſowing 
the ſeeds on an hotbed in the ſpring. The 
plants will readily come up; and, after they are 
got about two inches high, each ſhould be ler in 
a ſmall pot filled with rich, light, fandy earth. 
The pots muſt be immediately plunged into a ſe- 
cond hotbed ; watering them mult not be omit- 
ted, as there ſhall be occaſion ; but it ſhould not 
be given them in too great quantities at a time, 
When the plants have filled theſe pots, they muſt 
be ſhifted into larger, obſerving always to pare off, 
with a ſharp knite, the fibres that have grown 
next the pot: Theſe pots muſt immediately 
have the benefit of a third hotbed, and the plants 
muſt be ſhaded from the violence of the ſun in 
the mid-day, and frequently watered, Air at all 
times muſt be conſtantly afforded them, as the 
weather will permit; and about Midſummer 
you may inure your plants to the full air. In 
fine weather, therefore, entirely take the glaſſes 
off, and cover the plants again on the approach of 
cold and bad weather. About the end of Auguſt 
remove them into the ſtove; and there let them 


Culture. 


remain all winter, frequently giving them water: 
for the nature of thele plants requires it. In June, 
or early in July, as the weather will permit, they 
may be {et abroad with other tender plants. . 
removed into the ſtove at the end of Auguſt 48 
before. And with this management the plants 
may be continued healthy; and will every year 
atter they are about two years old, afford you 
plenty of flowers and ripe fruit, which will have 
a very pretty effect with thoſe of other curious 
plants, 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


W 


1. Bahama Night-ſhade is titled, Solanum carl. Titles, 


aculeato fruticoſo, foliis lanteolatis repandis obtuſfis 
margine reflexis, racemis fimplicibus. Di'lenius 
calls it, Solanum Bahamenſe ſpinoſum, petalis ay. 
guſtis reſlexis; and Sloane, Solanum fruticoſum bacci. 
ferum ſpinoſum, flore cæruleo. It grows naturally 
in the Iſland Providence. | 

2. Fiery-T horned Night- ſhade is titled, So/g::41; 
caule aculeato fruticoſo, foliis lanreolatis acuminatis 
baſt ulrinque revolutis, racemis ſimplicibus. Plukenet 
calls it, Solanum ſpiniferum fruteſcens, ſpinis ig. 
nets, Americanum. It grows naturally in Ame- 
rica. 

3 Trilobate Night-ſhade is titled; Solanin 
caule aculeato fruticoſo, foltis cuneiformibus ſubty1. 
lobis glabris obtuſis inermibus. Plakener calls it. 
Solanum ſpinoſum Jamaicenſe glabrum, foliis paryi, 
minus profunae laciniatis. It grows naturally in 
Jamaica, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Guinea Night-ſhade is titled, Solanum con! 
inermi fruticoſo, foliis ovatis integerrimis; pedun- 
culis lateralibus filiformibus. Van Royen calls it, 
Solanum caule inermi perenni, follis ovatis integris, 
floribus ad baſin ramulorum confertis; Boerhaave, 
Solanum Africanum lignoſum, folio atro-viridi an- 
guſto oblongo obtuſo; It grows naturally on the 
coaſt of Guinea, 


CHAP. 


CCXIV. 
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Of this genus there are three ſpecies, viz, 
Species, 1. Downy Sophora. 
2. Heptaphyllous Sophora. 
3. Two-flowered Sophora. e 
1. Downy Sopbora. 
downy, and grows to fix or ſeven feet high. The 
leaves are pinnated, being compoſed of ſeveral pair 
of folioles arranged along the midrib, and terminat- 
ed by an odd one ; their figure 1s roundiſh, and 
they are white, with a ſilvery down. The flowers 
come out from the ſides of the ſtalks in ſhort, 
looſe ſpikes ; they are large, and of a yellow co- 
lour, and make a fine appearance when in blow, 
Hepta- 2. Heptaphyllous Sophora. The ſtalk is woody, 
Phyllous, branching a little, and grows to three or four feet 
high. The leaves are pinnated, and conſiſt of 
ſeven narrow, ſmooth folioles. The flowers come 
out in ſhort, looſe ſpikes from the ſides of the 
ſtalk ; their colour is yellow, they appear in July 
and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in September. 
3. Two-flowered Sophora. The ſtalk is woody, 
firm, branching, and ten or twelve feet high. 
The leaves are oval, ſimple, downy, and ſoft to 
the touch. The flowers come out, two together, 
on footſtalks ariſing from the wings of the leaves; 
they are of a yellow colour, appear in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. | 
Theſe ſorts are raiſed by fowing the ſeeds in 
pots, and then plunging them up ro the rims in 


Downy, 


and Two- 
flowered 
Sophora 
deſcribed. 


Calture. 


The ſtalk is woody, 


a good hotbed. When the plants are fit to re- 
move, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, and be 


plunged into the hotbed as before; they muſt be 
ſhaded and duly watered until they have taken 
root; afterwards they mult have much air, and, in 
September, muſt be removed into the cooleſt Rove; 
eſpecially the laſt ſpecies, which will do very well 
in a good green-houſe, if ſtove-room be wanting. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Sophora foliis pii- 
natis; foliolis numeraſis ſubrotundis tomeutoſis. In 
the Flora Zeylanica it is termed, Sophora tomentc/a, 
foliolis ſubrotundis; and in the Hort Cliff. Indige— 
phora foliis tomentaſis. Herman calls it, Co!utea Z'y- 
lanica argentea tota. It grows naturally in Ceylon, 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, S fol 
pinnatis; foliolis jeptenis glabris. In the Flora 
Leylanica it is termed, Sophora glabra, foliolis ſep- 
tenis, Plukenet calls it, Fruticulus Sinenſis, ferns 
ſylveſtris folio anguſtiore; and Rumphius, Aulicho- 
lerica. It grows naturally in India. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Sophora foliss 
Amplicibus obcvatis ſubtomentofis, pedunculis bifloris. 
In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Crotalaria fel.“ 
Simplicibus ovatis villoſis, petiolis fimpliciſſimis, 14- 
mis teretibus, Plukenet calls it, Crotalaria arr 
Africana, ſtyracis folio molli incana; Herman, 
Geniſta arboreſcens Africana, ſtyracis folio; and 


| Breynius, M:rrto-geniſta' capitis B. Spei, It grows 


naturally in Æthiopia. 
| CHAP. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
named, Spathelia. 


The plant The ſtalk is woody, upright, and undivided, 
deſcribed. The leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Ser- 


Calture. 


Titles, 


Species. 


Verticil- 
lated, 


Rough, 


Prickly, 


Hifpid, 


vice Tree, and ſpread themſelves in a beautiful 
manner all around. The flowers come out in 
looſe ſpikes or bunches at the tops of the ſtalks; 
they are of a purple colour, and are ſucceeded by 
oblong, three-cornered capſules, containing the 
ſeeds. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
procured from abroad, in a hotbed in the ſpring. 
When the plants are about three or tour inches 
high, they muſt be ported ſeparately, and then 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark : Here the 
uſual care of watering and ſhading mult be al- 
lowed them at firſt, and afterwards they mult have 
more air; but they muſt not be wholly expoſed, 
nor taken out of the hotbed until the autumn 
then they muſt be removed into a good bark- 
ſtove, and managed like other tender plants. 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to this 


| 


genus, it is termed ſimply, Spathelia. Brown calls 
it, Spathe caudice ſimplici, fronde pinnatd comoſa, 
racemo fimpliciſſimo laxo terminali; and Sloane, 
Aceri aut Paliuro affinis arbor, caudice non ramoſo, 
foliis ſorbi, floribus racemofis purpureis, fruftu tri- 
bus membranutlis alato. It grows naturally in Ja- 
maica. TY 

Spathelia is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria 


Trigynia; and the characters are, 


Claſs and 
Order in 


1. Cal xx is a perianthium, compoſed of five — 


oblong, coloured leaves. 

2. CoROLLA conſiſts of 
leaves. | 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped, riſing fila- 
ments, with oval anthere. 

4. PisTiLLuUM conſiſts of an oval gerinen 
ſhorter than the ſtamina, has no ſtyle, but three 
roundiſh ſtigmas. 

5. PEi1CARPIUM is an oblong, trigonal cap- 
ſule, containing three cells. 

6. SEMINa. The ſceds are ſingle, triquetrous, 
and oblong. 


five oblong, equal 
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SPERMA COC E, BU TTON-WE E D. 


F this genus are, 
1. Verticillated Spermacece. 

2. Rough Spermacote. 

3. Prickly Spermacoce. 

4. Hiſpid Spermacoce. 

5. Corymbole Spermacote. 

1. Verticillated Spermacoce, The ſtalk is lig- 
neous, ſends out a tew ſlender branches from the 
ſides, and grows to be two or three feet high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, ſmoorh, 
and grow oppoſite at the joints. The flowers 
are collected in thick, globular cluſters at the 
tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, and of a ſnow- 
white colour, appear in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. 

2. Rough Spermacoce. The ſtalks are herba- 
ceous, erect, hairy, and ſend out branches by 
pairs oppoſite. The leaves are oval, oblong, 
downy underneath, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks: 
The lower ones are placed oppoſite; but, towards 
the upper part, four of them turround the ſtalk ar 
each joint. The flowers are produced in large, 
whorled cluſters at the tops of the ſtalks; they 
appear in July, and the ſceds ripen in the au- 


* rumn, 


3. Prickly Spermacoce, The ſtalks are ligneous, 
divide into numerous branches from the bottom, 
which again divide into others, ſo that the whole 
forms a buſh two or three feet high. The 
leaves are narrow, and edged with very minute, 
ſharp ſpines. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
whorls at the extremities of the ſhoots ; they are 
of a white colour, appear in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


4. Hiſpid Spermacoce. The. ſtalks are herba- 


ceous, hiſpid, branching, and grow two or three, 


feet high. The leaves are oboval, oblong, and 
grow oppoſite at the joints. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves, at the upper parts 
of the ſtalks; they are of a white colour, ap- 
pear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September. 

5. Corymboſe Spermacoce. The ſtalks are her- 
baceous, angular, weak, and trailing. The leaves 
are narrow, reflexed, and grow oppoſite to each 
other at the joints. The flowers are produced 
in roundiſh bunches from the ends and ſides of 
the branches; they appear in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. 

All theſe are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a 
hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are fit to 
remove, they muſt be planted ſeparately in pots 
filled with good garden-mould, and then plunged 
into a hotbed of tanner's bark: They muſt be 
watered and ſhaded at firſt, and, when they have 
commenced a good growing ſtate, muſt be gra- 
dually hardened to a large ſhare of freſh air; but 
they muſt not be taken out of the hotbed until 
the autumn, when they muſt be plunged into the 
bark-bed of the ſtove, kept warm all winter, and 
the ſummer following they will flower, and per- 
fect their ſeeds. 

1. The firlt ſpecies is titled, Spermacoce glabra, 
foliis lanceolatis, verticillis globoſis, In the former 
edition of the Species Plantarum it is termed, 
Spermacoce glabra, ſtaminibus extantibus. Dille- 
nius calls it, Spermacoce verticillis globoſis, Plu- 
kenet, Scabioſa Jamaicenſis hyſſopifoliaz and 
Sloane, Pulegium fruticoſum ereftum, verticillis 


Sy ſtem. 
The cha 
ractets. 


and Co- 
rymboſe 
Sperma- 
coce de- 
ſcribed, 


Culture. 


Titles, 


denſiſſimis. It grows naturally in Jamaica and 


Africa. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is ticled, Spermacoce pu- 
I beſtens, 


— 
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beſcens, foliis oblongis, ſummis quaternis, for ibus | 4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Spermacoce hiſ. 
verticillatis. Brown calls it, Spermacoce erecia pida foliis obovatis, Burman calls it, Caleopfis 
ſubbirſuta, foliis oblongis, ſuperioribus approximatis. | Zeylanica, folio oblongo, fore albo. It grows na- 
It grows naturally in Jamaica. | turally in Ce _ 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Spermacoce ſuffruti- 5. The fil th ſpecies 13 titled, Sermacoce pro- 
coſa, feliis linearibus, ſpinulis ciliatis. Loefling calls | cumbens, foliis linearibus, corymbis lateralibus pe- 
it, Spermacoce ſuffruticoſum ; and Jacquin, Sperma- | dunculatis. It grows naturally in India. 
coce ſpinoſa. It grows naturally in America. 

F r . 

S PON DIAS, BRASILIAN PLUM. 
HERE. are two ſpecies of this genus in the | ther is hot, and when as large a current of free 
Stove, VIZ. air as poſſible muſt be allowed them. 
Species. 1. Purple Braſi lian Plum. 1. Ihe firſt ſpecies is titled, Spondias peliclis Tires, 
2: Yellow Braſilian Plum. communibus compreſſis. Brown calls it, Spendias 
Purple 1. Purple Braſilian Plum. The ſtalk is | diffuſa, foliis plurimis minoribus pinnatis, peani 
woody, and divides into numerous branches, | compreſſa ſulcatd, floribus precocioribus, and Sloane, 
which are covered with a browniſh bark. The | Myrabalanus minor, folio fraxini alato, fruttu pur. 
leaves are numerous, and pinnated ſomewhat like | pureo officulo magno fibroſo. It grows naturally in 
thoſe of the Aſh Tree. The flowers come out | molt iſlands of the Welt Indies. „ 
from the ends and ſides of the branches, and are 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Spondias fo. 
followed by a large, oblong fruit, of a purple | eis nitidis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed ſim. 

* and colour when ripe. ply, Sponaias. Plumier calls it, Monbin arbor, 
Yel'ow 2. Yellow Braſilian Plum becomes a conſide- folis fraxini, flore Iutco racemoſo ; Sloane, Myro- 
Braſilian rable tree in the Weſt Indies. The leaves are | balanus folio fraxini alato, fructu Inter, cſſiculo 
* — * pinnated, the folioles being numerous along the | magno fibroſo; Merret, Prunus Americauus; Ray, 

micdrib, of an oval figure, and a gloſſy green co- Prunus Braſilienſis, fructu racemoſo ligno intus pro 
lour, and are uſually terminated by an odd one. officu/o; Marcgrave, Acaja et Vametara; and 
The flowers are yellow, are produced in looſe | Brown, Spondias foliolis plurimis pinnatis ovatis, 
ſpikes at the ends of the branches, and are ſuc- | racemis terminalibus, cortice interno rubente; allo, 
ceeded by bunches of large fruit, which is of a | Spondias foliis paucioribus pinnatis evatis uitidis. 
yellow colour when ripe. _ | Ir grows naturally in moſt of the hot parts of 
culture. Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the | America. 
ſeeds, procured from abroad, in pots filled with Spondias is of the Claſs and Order Decandria Cal and 
light, rich earth, and plunging them into a hot- I Pentagynia; and the characters are, 3 
bed of tanner's bark. When the plants come I. CaLyx is a monophyllous, ſubcampanu- OT 
up, the uſual care due to tender ſeedlings muſt | lated, deciduous, coloured perianthium, cut into s fen. 
accompany them until they are about three or | five parts at the brim, Loe cha. 
four inches high; then they muſt be planted ſe- 2. CoroLiLa is compoſed of five oblong, plane, aden 
parately in pots filled with the like kind of light, | patent petals. 
rich earth; be again plunged into the hotbed, 3. STAMINA are ten awlſhaped, erect fila- 
where they muſt be watered and fhaded until | ments, ſhorter than the corolla, but are alter- 
L they have taken root; and afterwards muſt have | nately longer, having oblong anther. 
more air admitted to them by degrees, in the 4. P1ST1LLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, 
manner directed for other tender plants. In the | and five ſhort, diſtant, erect ſtyles, with obtuſe 
autumn they muſt be taken into a good bark. | ſtigmas. 
ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain, ſhifting 5. PERICARPIUM is a very large, oblong 
them from time to time into larger pots, as often | drupe, having five marks or punctums, occa- 
as they ſhall require it; watering them at proper | ſtoned by the falling off of the ſtyles. 
intervals, eſpecially in ſummer, when the wea- 6. SEMEN is an oval, ligneous, fibrous, ſub- 
| | 1 pentangular nut, containing five cells. 
S tz SS SE SS STS S SS SSN e 
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E know at preſent only of two ſpecies be- ; ſed of many ſpreading denticles on the ſides, and 
longing to this genus, viz. | full of a viſcous juice. The flowers are produ- 
Species, I. Variegated Stapelia, | ced ſingly on footſtalks from the ſides of the 
2, Hairy otapelia, 5 branches. They are of a greeniſh colour on the 
8 Variegated Stapeliga. The ſtalks are lig- | outſide, yellow within, autifully variegated 
edStapelia NEOUS, thick, ſhort, angular, ſucculent, .Poſſeſ- | with a purple circle at the bottom, and numerous 
deſcribed, | ſtripes 
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Stspelia 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


ſtripes and ſpots of the ſame colour; they are 
poſſeſſed of a ſtrong, diſagreeable odour, ap- 

ar in the ſummer, and are ſeldom ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. 

2. Hairy Stapelia. The ſtalks are ligneous, 
thick, ſucculent, erect, angular, poſſeſſed of erect 
denticles on the ſides, and are of a deep-green 
colour in ſummer, but change to a kind of pur- 
ple in the autumn. The flowers are produced 
trom the ſides of the branches on ſhort tootitalks, 
they are large, of a greeniſh-ycllvw colour beau- 
tifully ſtriped with purple, and poſſeſſed of nu- 
merous ſoft, purplith hairs on their inſide; they 
appear great part of the ſummer and autumn, 
but are very rarely ſuccceded by feeds in Eng- 
land. 

Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by planting 
the branches or ſlips taken from the main head, 
Theſe muſt be firſt laid by in a dry warm place 
for the wounded parts to ſkin over, otherwiſe 
they will rot; and when this is effected, which 
will be in four or five days, they muſt be planted 
in pots filled with a ſandy, rubbiſhy earth. They 
grow naturally out of the crevices of the higheſt 
rocks, which ſhould direct us to give ſand the 
greateſt ſhare of the compoſt, and alſo to afford 
them water in ſmall quantities. Having planted 
the cuttings, they ſhould be plunged into a ſlight 
hotbed z and when they have commenced a good 
{tate of growth, they muſt be hardened by de- 
grees to the open air; and the glaſſes ſhould be 
then taken off, but ſhould conſtantly be replaced 
on the fall of much rain, which often proves fa- 
tal to them in theſe parts. In the autumn they 
mult be taken into the dry ſtove, and every ſum- 
mer ſet abroad under ſhelter, to protect them 
from heavy rains; thus they will be healthy, and 
produce flowers, though they are hardly ever 
{ucceeded by ſeeds in our gardens. If the conve- 


nience of a ſtove is wanting, they may be pre- 


Species, 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture, 


Aa. 


ſerved in a good green-houſe; but ſuch a ſitua- 
tion is not ſo well adapted to their nature as a 
moderate degree of artificial heat in winter. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Stapelia denticulis Ter, 


ramorum patentibus. In the Hort. Cliff. it is term- 
ed, Stapelia denticulis ramorum extrorſum Promi- 
nuts, Moriſon calls it, Aſclepias Aizoides aphylla, 
flore fritillarie, filiquis longis anguſtis eretiis ; 
and Herman, Apocynum humile Aizoides, filiquis 
erectis, Africanum, It grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Stapelia denti- 
culis ramorum ereis. Commeline calls it, Afcle- 
pias Africana aizoides, flore pulchre fimbriato. 
It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 


dg” - Pe. 
Stapelia is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Claſs and 


Digynia; and the characters are, 

I. Cal xx is a ſmall, monophyllous, perma- 
nent perianthium, 
parts. 


Order in 
the Lin- 


' næan 
cut at the edge into five acute Syſtem. 


The cha- 


2. CoROLLA is one large, plane petal, cut be- raQe:s. 


vyond the middle into five broad, plane, acumi- 


nated ſegments. 


The nectarium conſiſts of two plane ſtellulæ; 
one of them is divided into five narrow ſegments, 
the tops of which are torn, and ſurround the parts 
of generation; the other is cut into five acute, 
undivided ſegments, which alſo ſurround the parts 
of generation, 

3. STAMINA are five broad, plane, erect fila- 
ments, with linear antherz growing to each 
ſide. 

4. PisT1.LuM conſiſts of two oval, plane 
germens, without any ſtyles, but obſolete ſtigmas. 

5. PRrRICAR IU conſiſts of two oblong, awl- 
ſhaped follicules, each being formed of one valve, 
and containing one cell, | 

6. SEMINA., The leeds are numerous, imbri- 
cated, compreſſed, and crowned with down. 


S eee es 
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roy is only one ſpecies of this genus in 
the Stove, called Stemodia. | 
The ſtalks are weak, ſhrubby, and procum- 
bent. The leaves are haſtated, indented on their 
edges, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers 
are produced ſingly on the wings of the leaves, 
and are followed by oblong capſules containing 
the ſeeds, / 

This. plant is raiſed by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hotbed in the ſpring; and, when the 
plants are fit to remove, muſt be planted ſepa- 


rately in pots filled with ſandy, but tolerably 


rich earth; they muſt be then plunged into a hot- 


bed, ſhaded, and afterwards hardened to bear a 


large ſhare of air; but they muſt not be taken 
out of the bed until the autumn; then they muſt 
be taken into a good bark- ſtove, and there they 


will ſometimes flower great part of the winter. 


Titles, 


There being no other ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, it is termed ſimply, Stemodia. Brown 
calls it, Stemodiacra maritima odorata,' ſoliis mi- 
noribus ſeſſilibus denticulatis baſtatis, floribus ſoli- 


Vor. II. 
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| globular. 
tariis alaribus; and Sloane, Scordium maritimum | . 


_ CCXIX, 
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fruticoſum procumbens, It grows naturally in Ja- 
maica. : 

Stemodia \s of the Claſs and Order Didynamia 
Angioſpermia ; and the characters are, 

I. CALYX is a monophyllous, permanent peri- 
anthium, cut at the top into five upright, equal 


ſegments, 


2. CoROLLA is one irregular petal ; the tube is 
the length of the calyx; the limb is ſub-bilabi- 
ated, and ſomewhat erect; the upper lip is oval, 
and whole; the lower lip is divided into three 


. rounded, equal ſegments. 


* 3. STAMINA are four ſubequal, bifid filaments 
the length of the tube, having eight antheræ, 
one being fituated on each arm of the filaments. 
4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an obtuſe germen, 
a ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 
obtuſe ſtigma, 3 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, oval capſule, 
formed of two valves, and containing two cells. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are numerous, and 
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and Order 
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Linnæan 
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Species. T preſent we have but one ſpecies of this } It grows natutally near the ſea in the warmef 
genus, called, Suriana. parts of America, and in ſuch places as are fre. 
Theplan The ſtalk is woody, thick, covered with a 23 overflowed with ſea- water, which ſhould 
deſcribed. dark-brown bark, divides into many branches, irect us to be conſtant in ſupplying it with that 
and grows to be eight or ten feet high The | element; but it muſt not be in too great quan- 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, of a bad green | tiries at a time, as it is found by experience to 
colour, fit cloſe, and are produced irregularly | rot their tender fibres, ſtop the progreſs of the 
from every lide of the upper parts of the branches. | plants, and finally to deſtroy them. 
The flowers grow, three or four together, on foot- There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
ſtalks ariſing from the wings of the leaves; they | it is termed ſimply, Suriana. Plumier calls it, Ti 
are of a yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by five | Suriana foliis portulacæ anguſtis ; Brown, Surianz *** 
roundiſh ſeeds, ſitting cloſe to the calyx. maritima, foliis lanceolatis, floribus fingularibus , 
Culture. This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds | and Plukenet, Arbor Americana, ſalicis folio, fron. 
in pots filled wich light, freſh earth, and plung- | doſa Bermudienſis, It grows naturally in the 
ing them into a hotbed of tanner's bark. The | maritime parts of the Warmer America. 
mould in the pots muſt be kept moiſt by fre- Suriana is of the Claſs and Order Decandria ct 
quent ſprinkling of water; and when the plants | Pentagynia; and the characters are, 2 
come up, the niceſt care due to tender ſeed- I. Cal vx is a permanent perianthium, com- the Lin. 
lings muſt accompany them until they are | poſed of five ſpear-ſhaped, acuminated leaves. nan 
two or three inches high: They muſt be then 2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five oboval, patent - py 
potted ſeparately, be again plunged into the hot- | petals, the length of the calyx. 5 1 23g 
bed, and watered and kept ſhaded until they have | 3. STAMINA are ten filiforme filaments ſhort- © 
taken root; afterwards a large ſhare of freſh air | er than the corolla, having fimple antheræ. 
mult be granted them by degrees, and frequent 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of five roundiſh ger- 
waterings; and in the autumn they muſt þe | mens, and the like number of ſingle, filiforme, 
taken into a very good bark ſtove, where they | erect ſtyles, the length of the ſtamina, inlerted 
muſt conſtantly remain, keeping them very warm | into the middle of the interior ſide of the ger- 
in winter, allowing them conſtant ſupplies of | mens, having obtuſe ſtigmas. | 
water, and a regular admiſſion of freſh air in hot 5. PerICcarPium. There is none. 
weather in ſummer. 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are five, and roundiſh. 
IDLE Rac DONODT 2ODDLID EDD DAU da 
SK 
SVVIETE NIA, The MAHOGANY TREE. 
. H1S genus, at preſent, conſiſts of one | rioſity, is exactly the ſame as Cedrela, to which 
1 T ele called, The Mahogany Tree. | it is R allied. | 
The plant The trunk is {Ometimes five or ſix feet in dia- There being no other ſpecies belonging to it, Titles, 
deſcribed. meter, and the trees frequentiy grow to four- | it is termed ſimply, Swietenia. Brown calls it, 
ſcore or a hundred feet high. The leaves are | Cedrela foliis pinnatis, floribus ſpanſis, ligno ods- 
pinnated, being compoſed of fix or eight pair rate; and Cateſby, Arbor foliis pinnatis nullo 
of folioles, which have a nerve or vein running | impari : nervo ad latus. It grows naturally in the 
nearer one ſide than the other; and they in | Bahama Iflands, Jamaica, Cuba, Hiſpaniola, 
ſome meaſure reſemble thoſe of our Aſh Tree. | and moſt of the warmeſt parts of America. 9 
The flowers are produced but thinly from the Stvietenia is of the Claſs and Order Decandria 
ſides of the branches; they are moderately | Monogyn:a ; and the characters are, * 
large and ſpreading, and are ſucceeded by very 1. Cal xx is a ſmall, monophyllous, deci- 01,6 and 
large ligneous capſules, containing the ſeeds. | duous perianthium, cut at the brim into five ob- Order in 
The firmneſs of the wood of this tree is now | tuſe ſegments. F 
generally known, and its ſuperlative excellence 2. CoROLLa is five oboval, obtuſe, concave, 3 
acknowledged. The Oak, which the Engli 2 petals. The nectarium is of one leaf, cy- The "8 
have ſo much cauſe to boaſt of, poſſeſſes not | lindrical, as long as the petals, and indented in racters. 
better qualities, even for ſhip-building. The worm ten points. 
harbouring more frequently in oak than in maho- | 3. STamina are ten very minute filaments 
oany, the latter is more durable for thoſe purpoſes: | inſerted below the denticles of the nectarium, 
It reſiſts common ſhor, and never ſplinters on the | having oblong, erect antheræ. 
reception of * Bog account of which the Spa- 4. P1sSTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, 
niards in the Weſt Indies make great uſe of this | an awl-ſhaped, ere& ſtyle the length of the 
wood for ſhip-building in time of war. We re- nectarium, and a capitated, plane ſtigma. 
ceive it in moderate plenty from the Americans; 5. PERICARPIUM is a large, oval, ligneous, 
but being very dear, it is uſed chiefly in | five-valved capſule, containing five cells, and 
England for domeſtick uſes in the beſt fur- | opening in five parts at the baſe, | 
niſhed houſes, where it is variouſly employed 6. SEMINA, The feeds are many, imbricated, 
for the different purpoſes of ornament and ſer- | compreſied, oblong, obtuſe, and furniſhed with 
VICE. | = | a leafy membrane. The receptacle is large, and 
Culture, Its propagation in England, as a matter of cu- | pentangular, "WY 
| C 
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T AB E RNA MON T A N 4. 


Oo F this genus are, 

1. Citron leaved Tabernemontana, 

2. Laurel-leaved Tabernemontana. 

3. Alternate-leaved Tabernemontana. 

1. Citron-leaved Tabernemontana. The ſtalk is 
woody, upright, covered with a ſmooth, grey 


bark, full of a milky juice, ſends forth many 


Laurel - 
leaved, 


and 
Alternate- 
leaved 
Tabernæ- 
montana 


deſcribed, 


Culture, 


erect branches from the ſides, and grows to about 
ſixteen feet high. The leaves are of a thick 
conſiſtence, oval, ſpear- ſhaped, waved on their 
edges, {mooth, of a ſhining green colour, and 
grow oppoſite to each other on footſtalks. The 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the 
branches in roundiſh bunches ; they are of a 
bright yellow colour, and finely ſcented; they 
appear pretty frequent in our ſtoves, but the 
ſeeds do not ripen in England. 

2. Laurel-leaved Tabernæmontana. The ſtalk 
is woody, of a grey colour, ſends out many 
branches near the top, and grows to be ten or 
twelve feet high. The leaves are oval, obtuſe, 
of a thick conſiſtence, a ſhining green colour, 
and grow oppoſite to each other on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced in roundiſh 
bunches from the ends of the branches ; they are 
of a white colour, and an agreeable odour ; they 
frequently ſhew themſelves in our ſtoves, with 
good management, but are rarely ſucceeded by 
pods in thele parts. There is a variety of it with 
yellow flowers. 


| 


3. Alternate-leaved Tabernemontana. The 


ſtem is woody, thick, branching, and ſixteen or 
eighteen feet high. The leaves are broad, 
ſpear - ſhaped, ſmooth, of a thick conſiſtence, 
of a ſhining green colour on their upper 
ſide, and grow alternately on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced in Jargiſh bunches 
from the ends of the branches ; they are of a 
white or yellow colour, and are not ſucceeded 
by ripe ſeeds in England, 

Theſe plants are propagated by 2 the 
cuttings in pots filled with light, ſandy earth, 
and plunging them up to the rims in a good 
hotbed of tanner's bark. Any of the ſummer 
months is a proper ſeaſon for the work; and 
after the cuttings are taken off, they ſhould be 
laid by in a dry airy place for a few days, that 
the wounded parts may ſkin over before they 
are planted, otherwiſe there will be great danger 


df their rotting. Having obſerved theſe neceſ- 


ſary precautions, and plunged the pots up to 
the rims:in{the bark bed, they muſt be ſlightly 
watered, and. kept ſhaded until they have taken 
root; afterwards they muſt have more air; but 


this muſt be granted them with caution, unleſs 


Species, T 


The plant 
cribed 


the weather is extremely warm and fine. In the 


CH AF. 


autumn they muſt be taken into one of the beſt 
bark ſtoves, where they muſt be kept warm, and 
have but little water in winter; but require to 
be frequently watered, and have much freſh air 
when they are grown to be ſtrong plants in hot 
weather in ſummer, 


They are allo raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe muſt be 


rocured from abroad, and fown in the ſpring 


in pots filled with good light garden mould, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark; and 
when the plants are about three inches high, 
they muſt be potted ſeparately, be plunged again 
into the hotbed, and managed like the cuttings. 
The beſt plants are always raiſed from ſeeds 
though the difficulty of procuring them from 
abroad makes the propagation by cuttings more 


general in theſe, and indeed all other plants that 


are to be encreaſed that way. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Tabernæmontana 
foliis dppoſitis ovatis, floribus lateralibus glomerato- 
umbellatis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Ta- 
bern4montana folits lanceolatis. Plumier calls it, 
Tabernemontana citri foliis undulatis; and Rheede, 
Pala. It grows naturally in India. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Tabernemon- 


Titles, 


tana foliis oppoſitis vvalibus obtufiuſculis. Amman 


calls it, Tabernemontana laurifolia, flore albs, 
fruttu rotundiore; and Sloane, Nerium arboreum, 
folio latiore obtuſo, fore luteo minore. It grows 
naturally by the rivers in Jamaica. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Tabernæmontana 
foliis alternis, caule arboreſcente. Rheede calls it, 
Curutu- pala. It grows naturally in Malabar. 

Tabernemontana is of the Claſs and Order Pen- 
tandria Monogynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CAL xx is a very ſmall perianthium cut in- 
to five acute parts. 

2. CoROLLA is one infundibuliforme petal. 
The tube is cylindrical and long. The limb is 
plane, and divided into five obtuſe, oblique ſeg- 
ments. 


The nectarium conſiſts of five bifid glands, 


| ſtanding round the germen. 


3- STAMINA are five ſmall filaments riſing 


Claſs and 
Order in 
the Lin- 
nzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


from the middle of the tube, having connivent 


antheræ. 


4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of two ſimple germens, 
an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and an oblong, capitated 
ſtigma. 43 | | 

5. PERICARPIUM 1s conſtituted of two hori- 


zontally reflexed, ventricoſe, acuminated folli- 


cules, each being formed of one yalve, and con- 
taining one cell. | | 


6. SrMIx A. The ſeeds are numerous, oval, 


oblong, obtuſe, rough, imbricated, and ſur- 
rounded with pulp, 
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(CXXIII. 


TAMARINDUS, The TAMARIND TREE. 


HERE is only one * of this 
called, The Tamarind Tree. 
The trunk is large, often three or four yards 


round, covered with a greyiſh-brown bark, di- 


vides into many ſpreading branches near the 


genus, 


top; and the tree, in its native ſoil, grows to be 
ſixty feet high, or upwards. The leaves are long 


and pinnated ; the pinnz are almoſt oval, ſi 
ſmooth, of a bright green colour on their upper 


fide, a little hairy underneath, and are about. 


eighteen 


al. * * 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Property 
of the 
plant. 


Calture. 


Species. 


The plant 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


eighteen pair along the mid-rib, to which they 
fit cloſe, and are not terminated by an odd one. 
The flowers are produced in looſe bunches from 
the wings of the leaves ; they are of a roſe co- 
lour marked with ſtripes of a deeper red, are 
ſuccred:d by the pods containing the ſeeds, and 
a thick, blackiſk, acrid pulp, which is uſed in 
medicine, | 
The pulp of theſe pods is admirable for 
quenching of thirſt, and allaying of immoderate 
heat; for which purpoſes it is frequently em- 
ployed in fevers, &c. It 1s a gentle purge, bears 
a-ſhare in the Lenitive Electuary, and is an in- 
gredient in many compoſitions. | 
This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in pots filled with very rich, light earth inthe ſpring, 
and plunging them into a hotbed of tanner's 
bark. The mould in the pots muſt be kept moiſt 


by frequent ſprinklings of water; and when the 


plants come up, the uſual care attending tender 
ſeedlings muſt accompany them until they are 
four inches high, when they ſhould be potted 
ſeparately, be again plunged into the hotbed, 
and watered and kept ſhaded until they have taken 
root, When they have commenced a good grow- 
ing ſtate they muſt have more air, but muſt not 
be wholly expoſed ; and when the roots are 
grown ſo large as to fill the pots they muſt be 
ſhifted into a ſize larger, plunging them into a 
hotbed, and managing them as before. In the 
autumn they muſt be taken into one of the beſt 


bark ſtoves, where they muſt conſtantly remain, 
keeping them very warm in winter, and at that 


3 — 9 


ſeaſon giving them little water, but affording 
them regular ſupphes of it in ſummer, and grant- 
ing them more or leſs freſh air in proportwn to 
the heat of the weather. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, Tn 
it is named fimply, Tamarindus. In the Hort, © 
Mal. it is termed, Balam-pulti, Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Siligua Arabica, que Tamarindus, It 
grows naturally in India, America, Egypt, and 
Arabia, | 

Tamarindus is of the Claſs and Order Triandria Clas F 
Meonegynia , and the characters are, - Order ig 

1. Cal xx is a plane perianthium compoſe the Lin. 
of four oval, acute, coloured, deciduous leaves, gn 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of three oval, plicated, n. 
equal, riſing, patent petals the length of the raters, 
calyx, there being room for a fourth and loweſt 
petal to tally with the leaves of the cups left 
open. | | 


——————— 


he nectarium conſiſts of two ſets placed un- 
der the hlamenrs. N | 


3. STAMINA are three awl-ſhaped, riſing fila- 


ments, placed together in the empty ſinus of the 
calyx, and arched towards the corolla, having 


oval, incumbent antheræ. ' 

4. PrisTiLLum conſiſts of an oblong, pedicel- 
lated germen, an awl-ſhaped, riſing ſtyle, and a 
thickith ſtigma. | 

5. PeRtcarPlUm is a long, compreſſed pod, 


having a double bark, containing one cell. 


6. SEMINA. The feeds are for the moſt part 
three, angular, and compreſſed. | 
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I FT preſent we know only of one. ſpecies that 
belongs to this genus, called, Tetracera. 
Ihe ſtem is woody, covered with a whitiſh 
bark, divides into ſeveral weak, twining branches, 
and grows to be twelve or fourteen feet high. 


The leaves are large, oval; oblong, pointed, ſer- 


rated near the extremity, very rough, and grow 
alternately on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 
are produced in looſe ſpikes at the ends of the 
branches, and are followed by four oval, reflexed 
capſules, containing the ſeeddss. 
This plant is propagated by feeds procured 
from abroad. They ſhould be ſown in pots filled 
with light, rich earth, and plunged into a hot- 


bed of tanner's bark. If the feeds ſhould not 
come up through the ſtrength of this bed, the 


pots ſhould be plunged in the autumn in the 


tan -· bed in the ſtove, where they ſhould remain 


all winter, 2 the mould moiſt with now 
and then a ſlight ſprinkting of water. In the 
ſpring they mult be taken out of the ſtove, and 
plunged into a good hotbed as before, and the 
ſeeds then will ſoon come up. They mult be 
nurſed with the uſual care of tender ſeedlings 
until they are four inches high, When they ſhould 
be potted ſeparately, be again plunged into the 
hotbed, and watered and kept ſhaded until they 
have taken root: The covering muſt then by 
degrees be taken off, and they muſt gradually 
be allowed more air, and in hot weather muſt 
have plenty of it; but they muſt never be ex- 


Pentagynia; and the characters are, 


F 


CCXXIV. 


muſt conſtantly remain under the care and diſci- 
pline of the more tender kinds of plants. 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, it is named ſimply, Terracera. Amman Tiles, 


calls it, Petrea floribus ſpitatis, ſcabris lauri . 
luis; Brown, Frtracera foliis amplis ſerratis olo- 
 vatis cum acumine, capſulis bigeminis; Sloane, 
Arbor maxima forte prunifera, cortice cannabino, 
folio longiſſimo latiſſimoque; Plukenet, Fagus Ame- 


ricanus, ulmi ampliſſimis foliis, capſulis tigemellis ; 
allo, Arbor Americana convolvulacea platypbyllos 
Barbadenſibus dict a, foliis ſerratis. It grows natu- 
rally in the warmeſt parts of America. 
Tetracera is of the Claſs and Order Pohandria O 
: | Order in 
1. CAI vx is a perianthium [compoſed of fix the Li- 


roundiſh, permanent, patent leaves, the three u. 


Ws | | Syſtem. 
outer ones being placed alternately, and ſhorter The che- 
than the others. | * , rzQecs. 


2. CoroLLa. Doubtful if any. 

3- STAMINA are numerous ſimple, perma- 
nent filaments the length of the calyx, having 
ſimple antheræ. | 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of four oval germens 
parting from each other, and the like number 
of very ſhort, awl - ſhaped: ſtyles; with obruic 
e 

5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of four oval, re- 


flexed capſules, each being compoſed of one 
valve, Containing one cell, and opening at the - 
upper ſurx ue, 123 ones 55 

poſed to the full open air. In the autumn they 
muſt be taken into a good bark ſtove, where they 


6. Senn,” The ſeed is ſingle, and roundiſh. 
C HAP. 
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THEOBROMA CHOCOLATE-NUT TREE: 


HERE are two ſpecies ofthis genus, called, 
1. Cocao, or the Chocolate-Nut Tree. 
Species. 2. Guazuma, or the Baſtard Cedar Tree of Ja- 
maica. | | 
| 1. Cocao, or the Chocolate-Nut Tree. This 
Tocao, or plant is not a large-growing tree. The ſtem is 
— robuſt, upright, four or five inches in diameter, 
Tree branching, and only about ten or twelve feet high. 
deſcribed. The leaves are near a foot long, and almoſt half 
as broad, entire, of a thin conſiſtence, of a bright- 
| n colour, and grow oppoſite by pairs on the 
— The flowers are numerous, and, what 
is remarkable, deſpiſing the youngelt ſhoots, burſt 
forth from the ſides of the 07S. 6 and the oldeſt 
branches on ſeparate, hairy footſtalks; they are of 
a yellowiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by the nuts, 
containing the ſeeds, which afford the Chocolate. 
2. Guazuma, or the Baſtard Cedar Tree of Ja- 
maica. The trunk is near two feet in diameter, 
Batlard Covered with a dark-brown furrowed bark, ſends 
Cedar forth numerous ſpreading branches near the top, 
and grows to about forty feet high. The leaves 
%(cribed. are oblong, heart-ſhaped, pointed, ſerrated, of 
a bright-green colour on their upper ſide, but 
pale and veined underneath, and grow alternately 
on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are produced 
in bunches from the wings of the leaves; they 
are ſmall, and of a yellow colour; and they are 
ſucceeded by a roundiſh, warted fruit, which, to- 
gether. with the leaves, are excellent food for 
cattle, 

Theſe plants are propagated from ſeeds, which 
this cl. Muſt be procured from the countries where they 
mac, naturally grow. But as thoſe of the firſt ſort 

ſoon loſe their growing quality, it is with diffi- 
culty we can obtain plants in theſe parts. For if 


the ſeeds are ſown in boxes, ſoon after they are 


ripe in America, in order to be ſent over here, 
the plants will be up in a fortnight, or thiee 


weeks, and, being too tender to bear the open air 


in theſe parts, are generally killed on their 
entrance into this climate; and if the ſhoots are 
ſent over into England, their vegetative quality, 
through the length of the voyage, 1s generally loſt; 
ſo that few plants may be expected to be raiſed 
that way. 

That there may be a better chance of obtain- 
ing theſe plants, let ſome of the faireſt and beſt 
nuts be gathered juſt before the ſhip is ready for 
failing; and let ſome pots be filled with the earth 
contiguous to that of the trees. When the ſhip 
is within three wecks ſail of England, let the 
ſeeds be ſown in the pots, and place them in ſome 
part of the ſhip where they may be ſafe. Imme- 
diately on their arrival, plunge them into a hot- 


2 


— 


bed of tanner's bark, give them ſlight but fre- 
quent waterings, and in a little time the plants 
will come up, when they mult be ſcreened from 
the ſun in the heat of the day. When the plants 
are fit to remove, each muſt be ſet in a ſeparate 


pot. filled with light, but very rich earth; they 
muſt be then plunged into a freſh hotbed of 
tanner's bark, and be watered and kept ſhaded 
until they have taken root. After that they muſt 
have'more air; and in the autumn tkey mult be 
taken into the warmeſt bark ſtove, where they 
muſt conſtantly remain, nurſing them very care- 
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fully, and giving them frequent though light 


Vol. II. 
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| houſe, ſoon contract filth, and become a — 


2 


waterings in the winter ſeaſon, but more frequent 
waterings, and plenty of free air, in hot weather 
in ſummer. The leaves of this tree muſt be 
waſhed at proper intervals, otherwiſe they will 
loſe their beauty by conſtantly remaining in the 


nidus for inſets, which will feed on the leaves, 
and deſtroy the whole plant. The ſecond ſpecies 
is raiſed the ſame way, but the nuts do no! ſo ſoon 
loſe their vegetative quality; ſo that they need 
not be ſown until their arrival in England. 


The Chocolate Tree, though growing natu- Culture ta 
rally between the Tropics, and in many of the the place: 
hotteſt parts of America, is, nevertheleſs, culti- wherethey 


vated for the ſake of the nuts, which bring in 
great revenues to thoſe parts of the world. I hey 
are generally planted in well- ſneltered places, in 
the manner of our Cherry-orchards, but cloſer 
together, the trees being ot a ſmaller growth; 
and they are generally raiſed from the nuts, 
without removal. Not but theſe trees will grow, 
on being removed; but ſuch as have proceeded 
undiſturbed and uninterrupredly from the ker- 
nel, generally grow larger, ſtraighter, form more 
beautiful trees, and are more fertile in flowerłs and 
fruit. In about four years from the ſowing, they 
will produce a moderate nut, which will yearly 
encreaſe in proportion as the tree advances in age 
and ſize, The fruit is not all ripe together, but 
continues in ſucceſſion for a long time: About 


naturally 
grow. 


j 


four months from the falling of the flower is a - 


ſpace ſufficient to bring it to maturity, which 
is known by its becoming yellow on the ſide next 
the ſun. The negroes then gather them at inter- 
vals as they ripen, put them 1nto baſkets, and take 
them home. The next buſineſs is to take out 
the nuts, and lay them in heaps, covering them 
with leaves, mats, or Indian reeds, and preſſing 
them down very cloſe with ſtones, boards, a 

the like; but ſtirring them, nevertheleſs, every day, 
to prevent their being ſpoiled through the vio- 
lence of the fermentation. When this is over, 


they are * upon cloths to dry, and when this 


is effected, are made into Chocolate. 


The manner of making Chocolate is various in Manner 


ral the kernels are roaſted in a frying-pan full of 
holes, then reduced to a powder, and ground be- 


tween two marble-ſtones, working it with O- 


range-water to the conſiſtence of a paſte; it is 
then mixed with Sugar, Long-pepper, ſpices, &c. 
which are in greater or ſmaller quantities accord- 
ing to the taſte of the people, or cuſtom of the 
country. In ſome places they add Aniſe, Cloves, 
Cinnamon; nay, even perfumes, ſuch as Muſk; 
Ambergreaſe, &c. Others totally diſuſe ſuch ſpi- 
ces and perfumes, and add only Long- pepper. 
Achiott, Vanilla, and Sugar, with which they 
ſweeten it according to their taſte; and it is then 
formed into cakes, aud ſhipped off to the different 
parts of the world for uſe, | 

1. Cocao, or Chocolate Nut Tree, is titled; 


| Theobroma foliis integerrimis. Cluſius and others 


call it, Cocaoz, Plukenet, Arbor cacaviſera Ame- 
ricana; and Caſpar Bauhine, Amygdalis femilis 
Guatimalenfis, It grows naturally in America. 
.. 2. The Baſtard Cedar of Jamaica is titled, 
T heobroma folits ſerratis. Plumier calls it, Gus- 
8H | RUA 


the different parts of America; though in gene- — 
goco- 
late. 


Titles. 


138 Ac. At; 
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OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


Order in phia Pentandria; and the characters are, 


the Lin- 1. Cal xx is a perianthium compoſed of three 

Syſtem oval, concave, reflexed, patent, deciduous leaves. 

The cha- 2. COROLL a is five gibbous, five-nerved, con- 

| rafters, cave, galeated petals, Saving a bifid, horn- like 

> ſera on the top of each, | 

G HN A P. 

T: i woos. Mr lied, 

18 is but one ſpecies of this genus, 

called, Thryalis. el 
The plant The ſtalk is ſomewhat woody, ſends forth ſeve- 


deſcribed. ral Nender, taper, jointed branches, and grows to 
two or three feet high. The leaves are oval, entire, 
and grow oppoſite to each other on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes from 
the ends and diviſions of the branches; they are 
ſmall, of a yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by, 
ee capſules, containing the feeds, 
is plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
on a hotbed, in the ſpring. When the plants ap- 
pear great care muſt be taken not to keep them too 
cloſe to cauſe them to draw weak, nor yet to af- 
ford them too much air, which will ſtop their 
proud, if not wholly deſtroy them. A flight 
rinkling of weter muſt now and then be afforded 
them; and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they muſt be taken up with a ball of earth to 
each root, and planted ſeparately in ſmall pots 
filled with light, rich earth.” They muſt be then 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark, where 
they muſt be watered and ſcreened from the ſun 
in the heat of the day; and as they make good 
progreſs' of growth, the glaſſes may be raiſed, 


Culture. 
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670 A COMPLETE BODY 
zuma arbor ulmifolia, frutiu ex purpura nigro; The nectarium is bell-ſhaped, erect, en 
Flukener, . Jamaicenſis umiſalia, | ſmaller than the petals, and conſiſts of 80. oval 
fruftu ovali integro verrucoſo; and Sloane, Alni | ſpear-ſhaped, connected leaves. 
frufu morifolia arbor, flore pentapetalo flavo. It 3. STAMINA. The filaments are awl-ſhaped, 
grows naturally in the plains of Jamaica, the length of the nectarium, (into which they grow) 
Claſs and Theobroma is of the Claſs and Order Polyade!- | divided into five parts at the top, and have each 


five antheræ, covered by the arch of the petal. 
3. P1sTiLLUM conſiſts of a ſuboval germen, 
an awl-ſhaped ſtyle the length of the nectarium, 
and a ſimple ſtigma. .. - | 98 
4. PraicAA HU is a ſigneous, unequal cortex, 
containing the ſeeds arranged in five apartments. 


CCXXVI. 
A E F ni, 


and they may be wholly taken off in the day-time 
in vety warm weather; at which time the water- 
ings muſt be very frequent, though in ſmall quanti- 
ties at a time. In the autumn they muſt be taken 
into a temperate bark ſtove, — managed like 
other plants in the ſame department. 

There being no other ſpecies belonging to this Tides, 
genus, it is named ſimply, Thryalts. Marc- 
grave calls it, Fruticeſcens berba Piſonis. It grows 
naturally in the Braſil Iſlands.” © 


. 4 Claſs and 
Thryalis is of the Claſs and Order Decandria 


Order 


Monogynia; and the characters are, * 
1. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, divid- 5, f. 


ed into five erect, ſpear · ſnaped parts. The cha- 
a CoRoLLA conſiſts of five roundiſh, patent rafters, 
* | | r ei 
_ STAMINA. are ten awl-ſhaped filaments 
longer than the calyx, having roundiſh antherz. 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an obtuſe germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
ſimple ſtigma. al bar nnoortt at 
5. PERICARPIUM-1s a triquetrous, triangular, 
obtuſe capſule, divided into three parts. 
6. SEMINA, The feeds are ſingle, oboval, 
and very ſmooth. roms) 


— 
o 


- Gün bK r. | COXXVIN: 


S 
E have at preſent only one ſpecies belong - 
ing to this genus, called, Tinus. 


The plant 
deſcribed, k 
are large, and very beautiful; they are of an ob- 


long, oval figure; ſmooth on their upper-ſide, 
but ſomewhat hairy, and veined underneath ; and 
they grow alternately. The flowers are produced 
in branching ſpikes from the ends and ſides of 
the branches, and are ſucceeded by roundiſn ber- 
. ries, Which are of a yellow colour when ripe. 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which may 
be ealily procured from Jamaica, where the tree 
grows in plenty. They muſt be ſown in pots 
filled with light, rich earth, and plunged into a 
hotbed of tanner's bark. When the plants come 
up, the uſual tender care muſt accompany them 
until they are three or four inches high; _y 
muſt be then planted ſeparately in pots filled wit 


Culture, 


N 


| 


| ſuperne glabris, ſubtus ſubvilloſts 


U $4 


the like kind of light, good earth; be plunged 


| | into a hotbed of rannet's bark; and water and 
The ſtem is robuſt, woody, branching, and 
grows to twenty feet high, or upwards. The leaves 


ſhade muſt be allowed them until they have taken 
root, when more air ſhould be given them by de- 
grees, and frequent waterings, eſpecially in hot 
weather. In the autumn they muſt be taken into 
a good bark ſtove, and managed like other plants 
from the warm parts of the world. Y 
There being no other ſpecies belonging to this Tides, 
genus, it is named ſimply, Tinys. Brown calls 
it, Yolkameria arborea, folits oblonga-ovatis alternis 
& ner vgſis, ſpicts 
ramoſis & terminalibus ; and Sloane, Baccifera 
arbor calyculata, folits Iaurinis frudtu racemoſo eſ- 
culento ſubrotundo monopyrena pallidè luteo. It 
grows naturally in Jamaica,  _ 
Tinus is of the Claſs and Order Euneandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 
1. Caiyx is a monophyllous, erect, bell. gen. 
ſhaped The cha* 
racters. 


Claſs ant 
Order in 
the Lin- 


- om. GU pon, wy wy, 4 
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2, CoRoOLLA is one obtuſe petal, divided into 
five parts. | | 


The nectarium is urceolated; ſuboval, concave, 


per forated at top, and occupies the center of the 
receptacle. | 


3. STAMINA are nine. ſhort filaments, with 


Ds Sers. 


C HAP. 
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Species. HERE is at preſent only one ſpecies of this 
282 T genus, called, Baliam of Tolu Tree. 

The plant The trunk is very robuſt, grows to thirty or 

deſeribed. forty feet high, is covered with a thick, rough, 

brown- coloured bark, and ſends out numerous 

branches, which ſpread themſelves every way. 

The leaves are pinnated, and large; the folioles 

are oval, oblong, pointed, ſmooth, and are ar- 

ranged alternately along the midrib, to which 

they ſit cloſe. The flowers are produced in ſmall 

bunches from the wings of the leaves, growing 

upon ſlender footſtalks; they are of a yellow co- 

lour, | and- ſometimes ſhew' themſelves / in our 

ſtoves, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in theſe 


The balſam which comes from this tree is ex- 
tremely fragrant to the ſmell, and warm, ſweetiſh, 
and ſomewhat ſharp to the taſte; it is of a yel- 
lowiſh-brown or reddiſh colour; and though 
tenacious at firſt, it afterwards becomes hard 

and brittle, and diminiſhes very little in value 
through age. | "i A 2 les ons 

Its virtues are nearly the ſame with thoſe of the 
Balſam of. Peru. It is a great corroborant, vulne- 
rary, detergent, and ſtrengthener of the nervous 
ſyſtem, It is an ingredient in many compoſitions, 
but particularly in the Vulnerary Balſam, the Bal- 
ſamic Tin&ure, the Pectoral Pills and Elixir. 

This famous tree is propagated here from 
ſeeds, procured from abroad. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown, as ſoon as they arrive, in 
light, rich earth, and ſet in the ſtove until the 
ſpring. They ſhould be then taken out of the 

ove, and plunged into a good hotbed of tan- 
ner's bark; the mould muſt be kept moiſt in the 
pots by frequent ſprinklings of water; and 
when the plants appear, the uſual care attendant 


Culture, 


| ſhaped perianthium, cut at the brim into five ſeg- | 


ots filled with 
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dria Monogynia; and 


1 


NY 


* 1 
germen 


ple ftyle; with three obtuſe ſtigmas. 


5. PzRtcanProm is à roundiſh berry; con- 

taining thres cells; 1 _ 
6: SeMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, and ob- 

long. te n f i 
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on the tendereſt ſeedlings muſt accompany them 

until they are about three or four inches high. 

They muſt be then potted ſeparately, be again 

plunged into a good bark bed, and watered. and 

kept ſhaded until they have taken foot; they 

muſt afterwards have more air allowed, them by 

degrees, but muſt neyer be wholly expoſed to the 

full air. In the autumn they mult be taken into : 

one of the beſt bark ſtoves, where they muſt con- 

ſtantly remain, ſhifting them from time to time 

into larger pots, as often as they ſhall 10 * it; 

keeping them very warm in winters; and afford- 

ing them frequent waterings, and a due adiniſſion 

of freſh air, in proportion to the heat ,of the 

ſcaſon in fummer. 55 „ . 
There being no other ſpecies belonging to this Tit 

genus, it is named dap, Toluifers. © Caſpar 8 

Bauhine calls it, Balſamum Tolutanum, folits ce- 

ratie fimilibus. It grows naturally in the Spaniſh 

Wei Indies: + e | 
Toluifera is of the Claſs and Order Decan- Cg and 

he characters are, IX; Orton 

monophyllous, bell-ſhaped the Lin- 

having five nearly equal indentures _ 
: 1 7 . 


The cha-; 
raters, 


1. Catyx is 4 
perianthium, 
at the top. * 

2. Cool. A conſiſts of five petals inſerted in 
the receptacle. Four of them are equal, linear, 
and ſome what longer than the calyx; but the 
fifth is twice as large as the others, is obcordated, 
and has an unguis the length of the calyx. 

3. Srauma are ten very ſhore filaments, 
with antheræ that are longer than the calyx. | 
4. PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 

a n ſtyle, and an acute ſtigm 
5. PERICARPIUM ., : 
6. SEMEN. + 


. = * . 
. . * 
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F this genus are, _ 
| 1. T wining 7. ournefortia,, | 
2. Hairy Tournefortia. 
3. Fetid Tournefortia. © 
4. Cymoſe Tournefortia. 

5. Dwarf Tournefortia. _ 
. Shrubby Tournefortia, 
7. Tree Tournefortia. _ Tn trans. | 
Twinings x, Tyining Tournefortig: -. The ſtalks are 
© = woody; fend out ſeveral lender, ligneous branches 
yy from the ſides, which twiſt abou: the neighbour- 
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rough, hairy, divide into many rough, hairy, 


ing trees, or ſhrubs, for ſupport 80 ow to 
be fifteen of twenty feet long. The _ are 
oval, tharp-pointed, ſmooth, and grow on re- 


flexed footſtalks. The flowers are produced in 


looſe branching ſpikes from the ends and 
ſides,, of the branches; they ate ſmall, of a 
white colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall glo- 
bular berries, which are ſucculent, and of a white 
colour, having one or two black ſpots on each. 

2. Hairy Teurnefortia. The ſtalks are woody, Hairy 

5 

brown- 


— 
_ 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PL 


ANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Fetid, 


Cymoſe, 


Dwarf, 


browg-coloured branches, and grow to be eight 
or ten feet high. The leaves are oval, of a deep- 
green colour on their upper fide, much veined 
underneath, and grow alternately on ſhort, hairy 
footſtalks. The flowers are produced at the 
ends of the branches, in extremely branching 


ſpikes ; they are of a white colour, and are ſuc- | 


ceeded by ſmall, round, ſucculent berries, of a 
white colour, having a ſpot or two of black 
on each. 


. 3. Fetid Tournefortia. The ſtalks are woody, 


branching, and eight or ten feet high. The 


leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, very rough, of a 
ſtrong diſagreeable odour, and grow alternately 
on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers terminate 
the branches in long, - branching, pendulent 
ſpikes; they are of a white colour, and are 


ſucceeded by ſmall, globular, white, ſpotted, ſuc- | 


culent fruit, containing the feeds. 

4. Cymoſe Tournefortia. The ſtalks are 
woody, branching, and fix or eight feet high. 
The leaves are oval, oblong, ſharp-pointed, 
naked, and entire. The flowers are produced 
at the ends of the branches in cymole ipikes; 
they are of a white colour, and are ſucceeded 
by white, ſucculent, globular berries, marked 
with black ſpots. | 

5. Dwarf 1ournefortia. The talks are woody, 
ſend out a few ſlender, ligneous branches from 
the ſides, and grow to be two or three feet 
high. The leaves are oval, {pear-ſhaped, rough, 
ot a dark-green colour on their upper- ſide, and 
ſit cloſe, 5 no footſtalks. The flowers 
are produced along the ſides of the branches in 
ſimple, recurved ſpikes; they are of a white 
colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, pulpy, ſpot- 
ted berries, containing the ſeeds. 

6. Shrubby Teurnefortia, The ſtalk is ſhrub- 


Shrubby, by, branching a little, and three or four feet 


and 
Tree 
Tonrnes 
fort a, 


high. The leaves are oblong, nearly ſpear- 
ſhaped, white, and hoary. The flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe bunches from the ends and ſides 
of the branches, are of a white colour, and are 
ſucceeded by pulpy berries like the former. 

7. Tiee Tournefortia. The ſtem is thick, 
woody, branching, and twelve or fourteen feet 
high. The leaves are oval, ſerrated, and grow 
on rough footſtalks. The flowers are produced 


delcribed. at the ends of the branches in recurved ſpikes; 


Culture, 


they are of a white colour, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmall, ſucculent, globular, ſported berries, con- 
taining the feeds. | x. 
All theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds pro- 
cured from abroad; and as it often happens 


that they are a long time before they come up, - 


they ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after their 
arrival in pots filled with light, freſh earth, and 
plunged into the bark-bed in the ſtove, * where 
they may remain until the ſpring of the year, 
keeping the mould moiſt with frequent ſprink- 
lings of- water. In the ſpring they mult be 
taken out of the ſtove and plunged into a good 
hotbed of tanner's bark; and when the plants 
come up, the uſual care incumbent on tender 
ſeedlings mult accompany them until they are 


three, four, or even five inches high, according 


to the height of growth of the different ſorts. 
They muſt be potted ſeparately, and again 


plunged into the bark-bed ; be watered and 


aded till they have taken root; air, of courſe, 


in greater plenty muſt be allowed them; and in | 
hot- weather they muſt have a confiderable ſhare | 


of it, with frequent waterings ; but they muſt | 


not be raken out of the bed until the early part 


ld 


* 


Folio. It 


— 


of the autumn, when they muſt be removed into 
a very warm bark. ſtove, where they muſt con- 
ſtantly remain under the care and diſcipline of 
the more tender kinds of foreign plants. 

. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Tournefortia foliis 
ovatis acuminatis glabris, petiolis reflexis, caule 


volubili. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Tourne. 


fortia foliis ovatis acuminatis. Sloane calls it 
Bryonia nigra ſuffr uticoſa, raceti ramulis varie 


implicatis; and Plukerfet, Virga aurea Ameri. 


cana fruteſcens glabra, foliis ſubtus cefiis, It 
grows naturally in Jamaica and Mexico, 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Tournefortia 
ſoliis ovatis petiolatis, caule hirſuto ſpicis rams. 
Hifſimis terminalibus. Plumier calls it, *Pittonig 
hirſutiſkma et ramaſiſima, baccis albis. It grows 
naturally in the warmer paris of America. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Tournefortia 
ſoliis ovato-lanceolatis birtis, pedunculis ramoſis 
ſpicis pendulis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, 
T ournefortia foliis ovato-lanceolatis. Brown calls 
it, Tournefortia ſcandens, foliis birtis rugoſis ova- 
tis, ſpicis ramofis ; Plumier, Pittcnia racemoſa, 
nicotianæ folits ous coor Plukenet, Heliotro- 
pium maximum Jamaicenſe, limonii mali folio 2 ra 
ſcabro ſubtus lanugine ferruginea molli; 1 3 
Heliotropii fore frutex baccifer ramoſus, folio ru- 
goſo fatido maximo jubrotundo birſuto, fructu albo. 
It grows naturally in Mexico and Jamaica. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Tournefortia 
foliis ovatis integerrimis nudis, ſpicis cymoſis. 
Brown calls it, Tournefortia fruteſcens humulis, 
ſoliis maximis oblongo-ovatis rugeſis, ſpicis pendu- 
lis rarioribus, ramulis crafſis ſulcatis; Plumier, 
Pittonia ſcandens baccis niveis nigris maculis nota- 
tis; and Sloane, Heliotropii flore frutex, folio 
maximo oblongo acuminato glabro. It grows na- 
turally in Jamaica. 

5, The fifth ſpecies is titled, Tournefortia fo- 
liis lanceolatis abus, ſpicis ſimplicibus recur vis 
lateralibus, Brown calls it, Tourrefortia reclinata 
diffuſa & birſuta, foliis ovatis, ramulis refis 
validis ; and Plumier, Pittonia humilis, anchuſæ 


2 
Ihe ſixth ſpecies is titled, Tournefortia 
folits y v7 —— caule e. 
Brown calls it, Tournefortia ſuffruticoſa, foliis 
incanis oblongis, fronde comaſ; and Sloane, Thy- 
mellee facie frutex maritimus tetraſpermos, flore le- 
trapetalo. It grows naturally in Jamaica. 

7. The ſeventh ſpecies is titled, Tournefortia 
foltis ovatiis ſerratis, petiolis ſpineſcentibus, ſpicis 
terminalibus recurvis. Plumier calls it, Pitto- 
nia arboreſcens chamedrifolia major; alſo Pitto- 
nia arboreſcens chamedrifolia minor. It grows 
naturally in the Warmer America. 

Tournefortia is of the Claſs and Order Pen- 
tandria Monogynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CaLYX is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, 


divided into five awl-ſhaped parts. 


grows naturally in the hot parts of- 


Claſs and 
Order in 
the Lin- 
næan 


2. CoROLLa is one infundibuliforme petal. Sem. 


The tube is cylindrical, and globular at the 
baſe. The limb is patent, and cut into five 
acuminated, horrizontal ſegments, 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments in 
the mouth of the flower, having ſimple, acu- 
minated, connivent antheræ. | 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a bular ger- 
men, a ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
and an entire ſtigma. _ 

5. PerICArPluM is n berry. 

6. SEMINA, .. The ſeeds are four, roundiſh, 
and acuminated obliquely. 
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Of this genus are, 
Species. 1. Twining Tragia. 

2. Involucrated Trogia. 

3. Mercury Tragia. 

4. Chamea, or Narrow-leaved Tragia. 
: 1. Twining Tragia. The ſtalks are ligneous, 
Twivings rough, ten or twelve feet long, and twiſt about 
trees or buſhes in a direction contrary to the 
ſon's motion. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ob- 
long, pointed, ſharply ſerrated, covered with 
ſtinging hairs, and grow alternately on longiſh 
footftalks. The flowers are produced from the 
wings of the leaves in cluſters ; they are monoe- 
cious; and the females are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
hiſpid capſules, containing the ſeeds. 

2. Involucrated Tragia. The ſtalk is upright, 
woody, branching but very little, and three or 
four feet high. The leaves are oblong, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſerrated, covered with ſtinging hairs like 
that of the Nettle, but of a yellowiſh colour, and 
grow alternately. The flowers are produced in 
cluſters from the wings of the leaves, the fe- 
males having an involucrum compoſed of five 
pinnatifid leaves, and which are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh capſules like the former. 

Mercury, , 3. Mercury Tragia: The ſtalks are ſlender, 

branching a little, and a foot and half high. 
The leaves are oval, roundiſh, ſerrated, and grow 
alternately on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced in ſpikes from the wings of the leaves, 
and the females are ſucceeded by tricoccous, 
hiſpid capſules, containing the ſeeds, 

and Cha- 4. Chamelea, or Narrow-leaved Tragia. The 

mæ ca, or ſtalk is tender, branching a little, and two or 

— three feet high. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- 

Tragia. ſhaped, obtuſe, and entire; The flowers are col- 
lected in ſpikes ariſing from the wings of the 
leaves, and the females are ſucceeded by echi- 
nated capſules, in which the ſeeds are lodged. 

Culture. 

q cured from abroad, for they do not ripen in 
theſe parts. They muſt be ſown in pots filled 


-. 
A 


Involu- 
crated, 


with good, light earth, and plunged into a hot- 


bed of tanner's bark. When the plants are fit 
to remove they muſt be potted ſeparately, be 
again plunged into the hotbed, where they muſt 
continue, with the uſual care in raiſing ſeedlings, 
until the' autumn, when they muſt be removed 
into a good bark ſtove; There they muſt con- 


C HAP. 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds pro- | 


E T . 


ſtantly remain, and have treatment ſuitable to 
their nature and to other tender plants. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Tragia foliis cor- Titles, 

datis-oblongis, caule volubili. Brown calls it, Ta- 
gia ſcandens, foliis baſtatis ſerratis hiſpidis ; Plu- 
mier, Tragia alia. ſcandens, urtice folio ; alſo, 
Tragia ſcandens, longo betenicæ folio ; Sloane, 
Urtica racemoſa ſcandens anguſtifolia, frufu 
tricocco; and Rumphius, Funis urens. It grows 
naturally in both the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Tragia involu. 
cris 1 pentapbyllis pinnatifidis. In the Flora 
Zeylanica it is termed, Acalypha involucris femi- 
nets 8 pinnatiſdis. Van Royen calls it, 
Croton follis ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis hiſpidis, caule 
fruticaſo; and Rheede, Schorigeram. It grows 
naturally in India. 

3. The third ſpecies is titled, Tragia foliis 
ovatis. . Plukenet calls it, Mercurialis Maderaſ- 
patenſis tricoccos acetabulis dleſtituta; Rheede, 
Pee-cupamem , Gronovius, Croton foliis cordatis 
ferraiis petiolatis, floribus ſpicatis  Plumier, Ma- 
| nibol minima chamædrifolia; and Sloane, Urtica 
minor iners ſpicata, folio ſubrotundo ſerrato, fructu 
tricocco. It grows naturally in India. 

4. . The fourth ſpecies is titled, Tragia foliis 

lanceolatis obtufis integerrimis. Burman calls it, 
Chamelea foliis linearibus, floſculis ſpicatis, echi- 
nato fructu; and Rheede, Codi avanacu. It grows 
naturally in India. 

Tragia is of the Claſs and Order Monoecia Tri- Claſvand 
andria; and the characters are, ks Lin- 

I. Male Flowers. on 

K Cat vx is a perianthium divided into three Syſtem, 
oval, acute, plane, patent d | 

2. — There is = . 

3. STAMINA are three filaments the length of 
the calyx, having roundiſh antheræ. 

II. Females. 

1. CaLyx is a perianthium divided into five 
oval, concave, acute, perinanent parts. 

2. CokoLLa. There is none. : 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, triſul- 
cated germen, and one ere ſtyle longer than 
the corolla, with a trifid, patent ſtigma. 

4. PerICARPIUM is a roundiſh, hiſpid, tri- 
coccous capſule, containing three cells. 


5. SEMINA,. The feeds are ſingle, and glo- 
* 1 | | 
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: HERE are three ſpecies of this genus, 
Species, 7 called, 1 | 

1. Rough Trichilia, 

2. Trifoliate Trichilia, | 
3. Guara, or Walnut-leaved Trichilia. 
1. Rough Trichilia, The ſtem is woody, u 
right, and divides into few or no branches. The 
leaves are 5 the folioles being oval, rough, 


Rough, 


Vor. II. 
132 


and hairy. The flowers are produced in looſe 
ſpikes from the wings of the leaves, and are 


| ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, containing the 


ſeeds. - | 

2. Trifoliate Tricbilia. The ftalk is woody, and 
branching, and ſix or eight feet high. The leaves Trifo- 
are trifoliate, ſmooth, and of a 7 0 green co- mp, 
1 flowers are produced from the _— deſcribed. 
| 7 | ; 0 
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| of the leaves on ſhort footſtalks, and are follow- ; 


Goara, or 
Walnut- 
lea ved 
Trichilia, 
deſcribedz 


Culture, 


ed by roundiſh; three-cornered capſules, contain- 
ing the ſeeds. 149 2-713 
3. Cara, or Walnut-leaved Trichilia. The 
ſtalk is woody, ſends out ſeveral weak branches, 
and grows to be ſix or eight feet high. The 
leaves are pinnated, the foliole beiftg oval, db- 
long, ſmooth, and of a bright-green colour. The 
flowers are produced in looſe branches from the 
wings of the leaves; they are octandrous, and 
have four narrow petals, together with a necta- 
rium of the ſame length. They are of a purpliſh 
colour, uſually appear here in the ſummer, an 
often again in the autumn, 7%; a 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds procured 


from abroad. They ſhould be ſown in the ſpring 


Titles. 


Species, 


Culture. 


in pots filled with good mould, and plunge 
into a hotbed of tanner's bark. When the plants 
are fit to remove they muſt be potted ſeparately, 
be again plunged into the hotbed, and duly wa- 
tered, and kept ſhaded at firſt; afterwards they 
muſt have plenty of freſh air, eſpecially in hor 
weather, but it muſt be granted them by de- 
grees; and in the autumn they muſt be taken into 
the bark ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain 
under the care and management of other — 2 
plants. 5 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Trichilia folits 


pinnatis ſubbirſutis, foliolis obovatis. Brown calls 


it, Tricbilia ſubbirſuta, 2 ovatis, ra- 
cemis alaribus; and Sloane, Euonymus caudice non 
1 23 11 ; bat 2 


KE 2. The 


———— — — ——————— 


ramoſo, folio alato, fruftu rotundo tripyreno, It 
grows naturally in Jamaica, 
econd ſpecies is titled, Trichilia ſollis 
ternatis, Lcofling calls it, Trichilia Halefia, It 
grows naturally in America. | 
3. The third ſpecies is titled, Trichilia foliis 
pinhatis glabris, floribus oftandris. Brown calls it, 
Trichilia foliis oblongo-ovatis pinnatis nitidis, ra. 
cemis laxis; Jacquin, Melia guara'floribi:s Han. 
6505 z and ah ap Cuidonia, nucts ier way 
olits, major. It grows naturally in moſt 
of the Welt Indies; AT — Ss arts. 
Tricbilia is of the Claſs and Order Decandria 
Monagynia; and the characters are, 
1. CALYX is a ſhort; monophyllous, tubular is be 
perianthium, indented in five parts at the top. Li» za 
2. CoroLLa is compoſed of five ſpear-ſhaped Sytem. 
patent petals. | | : —— * 
The nectarium is cylindrical, tubular, ſhorter 122 
than the petals, and indented in five parts at the 
top. 
3. STAMINA, There are no filaments, but ten 
erect antheræ riſing from the edge of the tube 
of the nectarium. is 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oboval, ſubtri. 
lobed germen, a ſhort ſtyle, and a capitated, tri- 
dentated ſtigma. | 
3. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, ſubtrigonal 
capſule, formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells. | 


6. SEMINA. The ſceds are ſingle, and baccated. 


Clas 
and Order 


2 d 
%% AP, 


CCXXXIL. 


TRIDAX, TRAILING STAR-WORT of VERA CRUZ. 


1 this genus, called, Trailing Starwort of 
Vera Cruz. 

The ſtalks are herbaceous, tender, hairy, lie 
on the ground, and ſtrike root at the joints. The 
leaves are oblong, acute-pointed, rough, hairy, 
Jagged on their edges, and grow by pairs on the 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced from. the ends 
of the branches on long, naked footſtalks ; they 
are of a yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by 
oblong ſeeds, covered with down, which ſome- 


times ripen in |ingland. 


This plant is propagated by taking off the 
cuttings or joints that have ſtruck root, and 
planting them in pots filled with. good garden 
mould; they muſt be then watered, and plun 
into the tan · bed, where they muſt be kept ſhaded 
until they have taken root. They muſt con- 
ſtantly remain in the ſtove, obſerving in the ſum- 
mer to allow them frequent waterings, and a 
due admiſſion of freſh air, eſpecially when the 
weather is hot. | 

They are alſo propagated by ſeeds. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown, in the ſpring, in pots filled with 

ood, light garden mould, and plunged into a 
We of tanner's bark, When the plants are fit 


to remove they muſt be potted ſeparately, be, 


again plunged into the hotbed, where they muſt 
be watered and ſhaded until they — 


root ; they muſt afterwards be uſed by de 


to more air, which muſt be granted them in 
proportion to the heat of the ſeaſon; and in the 
autumn muſt be taken into the bark ſtove, and 
managed like the other plants. N 
There being no other ipecies belonging to this 


* 


HERE is at preſent only one ſpecies of | 


— — 


Cruz. 


genus, it is termed ſimply, Tridax. Houſtoun rides 
calls it, Alter Americanus procumbens, foliis laci- 


niatis & birſutis. It grows naturally at Vera 


Tridax is of the Claſs and Order Syngenzfa 1.6 va 
Polygamia Superfiua ; and the characters are, Order in 
1. CaLyx, The general calyx is cylindrical the Lin- 


and imbricated, the ſcales being oval, oblong, gen 


acute, and ere. - wp 
2. Con ol LA. The compound flower is ra- rages, 


diated. - The hermaphrodite tubular florets are 
in the diſk; the female in the radius. 


The hermaphrodite florets have each one in- 


fundibuliforme, erect petal, indented in five parts 


at the top. 


The females are tongue-ſhaped, and cut into 
three ſegments, the middle one being rather nar- 
rower than the others. 

3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are five 
very ſhort capillary filaments, having a cylin- 


drical, tubular anthera, 


4. P1STILLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 


of an oblong germen, a ſetaceous ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe fligma, 
In the females it conſiſts of an oblong ger- 


men, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the corollulæ, 


and an obtuſe ſtigma, 
5. PerICapPiuM., There is none. 
6. SEMINA of the hermaphrodites are ſingle, 


oblong, and crowned with hairy down, which is 
a little longer than the calyx. _ | 


Semina in the females are ſimilar to thoſe of the 
hermaphrodites. The receptacle is plane and pa- 
leaceons, the paleæ being ſpear-ſhaped, and 
ſhorter than the ſeed, | 


CHAP. 


* f * 
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| THERE. is at preſent only, one known ; ſeaſon; and as they advance in height, a ſtick 
$peries, T ſpecies of this * calied, ©: riopteris. | ſhould be thruſt ps 4 by the ſide of — for its 
The plant The ſtalks are woody, branching, weak, twiſt ſupport, and the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed. By 
deſcribed. about neighbouring trees or buſhes for ſupport, |. this time they will be grown tolerably hardy, and 
and thereby riſe to a great height. The leaves | will require a large ſhare of air, eſpecially when 
are oval, oblong, pointed, and grow oppolite by | the weather is hot, and to 1 with fre- 
pairs at the joints. The flowers are produced | quent and regular waterings. In the autumn they 
in looſe ſpikes from the ends and ſides of the muſt be taken intp a good bark ſtove, where 
branches; they are of a yellow colour, ſhew | they ſhould conſtantly remain, ſhifting them from 
themſelves frequently in our ſtoves, but are rare- | time to time into larger pots as often as they ſhall. 
ly. ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. i | require ze, ang n them the niceſt culture 
— 3 8 ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds procured | due to tender plants. $ 
Om fram the countries where they naturally grow. There being no other ſpecies of this genus, Titles. 


The ſeeds muſt be preſerved in ſand, and, as 
ſoon as they arrive, muſt be ſown in pots filled 
with light, freſh earth, and ſet in the green- 
houſe, or ſome warm place, until the ſpring. In 


the ſpring they muſt be plunged up to the rims | 


in a hotbed of tatiner's bark; and if the ſeeds are 


good, the plants will ſoon come up. Then great 


care muſt be taken to give them ſufficient air 
to prevent their growing up too weak, nor yet 
to grant them ſo much as to injure them, for 
they are very tender in that young ſtate ; and if 
the cold external air ruſhes in too faſt upon them, 


it will deſtroy them. As they encreaſe in ſize, 
more air in proportion muſt be allowed them, 


and alſo frequent waterings 3 and when the roots 
have filled the pots, (for the pots ſhould be but 
very ſmall at firſt) they ſhould be ſhifred into 
larger, plunging them into the hotbed as before. 
Then they mult be: ſhaded and watered until 
they have taken root, and muſt have air grant- 
ed them in proportion to the warmth of the 


it, Hire. It is ſuppoſed to be the 


| 


it is termed imply, Triopteris. 1 calls 
: cer ſcandens 
tricoccos, foliis citri, fore luteo minore, of Father 


Plumier. It grows naturally in the warm parts 
of America. | | 


Triopteris is of the Claſs and Order Decandria Claſs and 
Trigymia z, and the characters at-e + +, © Order in 
1. Catyx is à perianthium compoſed of five te Lin- 
ſmall, oval, erect, permanent leaves. | Syſtem, 
2. CorOLLa conſiſts of five roundiſh, concave The cha- 
petals, with long ungues. 8 raters. 
3. STAMINA are ten capillary filaments, of 
which the exterior ones ate the ſhorteſt; having 
roundiſh, erect antheræ. | 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


and three ſimple, erect ſtyles, with bifid, obruſe, 


patent ſtigmas, 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 
6. .SeM1NA. The ſeeds are erect, and carinu- 
lated On the bark. 


S2N2L28EN3SNSNS2V8SVLENS DLESNSENESNIO ENG 
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T R UM 
Y\VHI1S genus conſiſts of two ſpecies, cal- 
species. >: led, of 45 


1. Triumfetta. 
2. Bartramia. 


Trium- 
ſetta 


deſcribed, or ſeven feet high. The leaves are roundiſh, 


trilobed, unequally ſerrated, being of a yellowiſh- 


green colour on their upper fide, veined and 
downy underneath, and grow alternately on 


longiſh footſtalks. The flowers are produced in 


long cluſtered ſpikes from the ends of the 
branches; they are of a yellow colour, appear 


in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 


autumn. 
Bartramia 


roundiſh, angular, ſoft, and hoary undetneath. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves along the upper parts of the branches; 


+ * 4 ti 3 


1. Triumfetta, The ſtalk is woody, upright, 
divides into a few branches, and grows to be ſix 


2. Bartramia. The talk is upright, ſoft, di- 
deſcribed. vides into numerous branches near the top, and 
grows to be four feet high. The leaves are 


CCXXXIV. 
Bu AB) TT of 


they are of à yellow colout, appeat in July, and 
the {eds ripen in che rolls are July, 

heſe plants are propagated by ſowing the | 
ſeeds on a hotbed in t s 91 When the Form ms, 
are about three or four en high, each muſt 


be ſet in a ſeparate pot filled with light, rich 


earth. They muſt be then plunged into a bark ; 
bed, and watered and ſhaded until they have 
taken root; after that they muſt have more air, 
and frequent waterings, eſpecially in hot wea- 
ther; and in the autumn muſt be taken into a 
good ſtove, plunging them up to the rims in a 

ark bed, conſtantly keeping them there, and 
managing them like other render plants. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, * foliis Titles. 
baſi emarginatis. Plumier calls it, Triumfetta 
frutiu echinato racemoſo; Jacquin, Triumfetta 
foribus calyculatis, Fon ſemitrilobis; Brown, Tri- 
umfetta villoſa, foliis inferioribus angulato - ovatis 
ſerrato- dentatis, floribus ternatis : faſciculis gemi- 
natis ; Plukenet, Lappula Bermudenſis alibæoides 

een 
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ſpicata, fructu orbiculari maj ore; and Sloane, 


Claſ and 
Order in 

the Lin- 

nzan 


and 
Ciſtoide 
Turnera 


deſcribed, 


Culture, 


„* 


Orgimonia lappacea inodora, folia ſubrotundo den- 
zato, It grows naturally in Jamaica and the 
Braſfils. : 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Triumfetta 
foliis baſi integris. In the former edition of the 
Species Plantarum it is named, Bartramia, Plu- 
kenet calls it, Lappula Bengalenſis tetraſpermes, 
ribefii folio, echinis orbiculatis ad foliorum ortum 
plurimis ſeſſilibus ; Petiver, Argimonia Maderaſpa- 
tana, folio rotundo ſingulari ſubtus incano; and 
Rumphius, Lappago 
rally in India, 


Triumfetta is of the Claſs. and Order Detlecan- 


dria Monogynia , and the characters are, 
1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of five 


Amboinica. It grows natu- 


— 


ſpear-ſhaped, deciduous leaves, which are beard. 
ed at the paint. - | 
2. CoroLLa is fe linear, erect, obtuſe, con. 
cave, retroflexed petals, each having an ariſta 
under the point, | * 
3. Srauix A are fifteen equal, riſing, awl. 
ſhaped, erect filaments the length of the corolla, 
having ſimple antheræ. Wee | 
4. PrSTzt.tuM confifts of a roundiſh germen 
a ſtyle the length of the. ſtamina, and a bikd, 
acute ſtigma. - e ty 3 
5. PrRIcARTIWIt is 4 globulat capſule ſet on 
every ſide with long hooked prickles, and con- 
taining four cells. 6 ; 
6. StMINA. The ſeeds are two, tonvex on 


one fide, and angular on the other, 


e 


EE Fe]; 
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HERE are three ſpecies of this genus, | 


called, 
1. Elm leaved Turners. 
2. Nettle-leaved Turnera. 
3. Ciſtoide T wrnera. 


1. Elm-leaved 7#rnera. The ſtalk is woody, 


divides into ſeveral ſlender branches, and Boe | 


to be ſix or eight feet high. The leaves are oval, 


ſpear-ſhaped, rough, and biglandulous at the 


| baſe. The flowers come out from the footſtalks 
of the leaves, to which they fit cloſe ; they are 
of a yellow colour, appear in June, July. and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
tem ber, TID | | 

2. Nettle-leaved Turnera. The ſtalk is ſlen- 
der, hairy, and divides into a few branches near 
the top. The leaves are ſmall, ſpear - ſhaped, 

inted, ſerrated, and have no glands at their 
$a. The flowers are produced from the 
footſtalks of the leaves, ſitting cloſe in the man- 
ner of the former; they are of a yellow colour, 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. 

3. Ciftoide Turnera. The ſtalk is upright, un- 
branching, hairy, and about a foot high. The leaves 


are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, ſinuated to- 


wards the top, of a green colour on their upper 
ſide, but downy underneath, and grow on ſhort 
footſtalks. 
footſtalks from the wings of the leaves; they 
are of a yellow colour, appear about the ſame 
time with the 
cording 7 e, 2 

All theſe plants are of ſhort duration, the 
firſt ſeldom laſting more than two years, and the 
two laſt may'be brought to flower and perfect 
their ſeeds in one, ſoon after which they gene- 
rally decay: But as the firſt requires a warm 
ſtove to preſerve it through the winter, it may 
not be amiſs to ſow the ſeeds of the other two 
with it late in the ſpring; or if they be ſown a 


month after, to prevent their being brought too 


early into flower, it will be the better. 


They muſt be ſown on a moderate hotbed, 


and when the plants are fit to remove muſt be 


tted ſeparately, and again plunged into a hot- 


ed of tanner's bark; they muſt be watered and 
ſhaded at firſt, and in the autumn mult be taken 


The flowers are Lr ſingly on 


former, and the ſeeds ripen ac- 


i. 


| /efilibus petiolaribus, faliis biglandulofis. 


into the bark ſtove, where they will flower, and 
perfect their ſceds the ſummer following. 


9 The firſt ſpecies is titled, Turnera 


's petiole In the 
Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Turnera foliis ſerratis, 


petiolts floriferis, Plumier calls it, Turners fru- 
teſcens ulmifolia ; Sloane, Ciſtus urtice folio, flore 
luteo, vaſculis trigonis; and Martin, Tur nera 
fruteſcens, folio longiore & mucronato. It grows 
naturally in Jamaica, and many of the warm 
parts „ ner f | | 
2. The ſecon cies is titled, Turnera fiori. 
bus ſeſſulibus e foliis eglanduloſis. gow 
calls it, Pumilea maxima birſuta, foliis anguſtis 
Pprofunde ſerratis ; Petiver, Chameciſtus luteus, 
foltis parvis ſerratis ; and Sloane, Chameciſtus 
urtice folio, fore luteo. It grows naturally in 
Jamaica. | 
3 The third ſpecies is titled, Turnera floribus 
peaunculatis axillaribus, foliis apice ſerratis. Brown 
calls it, Pumilea ſubbirſuta ſimplex, foliis lineari- 
| bus crenatis ; Boerhaave, Heliantbemoides; Plu- 
mier, Helianthemum betonice folio, caule hirſuto ; 
and Sloane, Chamæciſtus caule hirſuto, folio ob- 
longo ang uſto ſinuato, flore luteo pediculo infidente. 


It grows naturally in the hor, moiſt parts of 
America. 75 


Trigynia; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyYXx is a monophyllous, bell - ſhaped, the Lin- 
deciduous perianthium. The tube is oblong, 2 
is : 
r- ſhaped parts, ew 


erect, cylindrical, and angular. 
ere, and divided into five ; 
which are the ſame length as the tube, 

2. CoroLL Aa conſiſts of five obcordated, ſharp- 
pointed, plane, erect, patent petals, having nar- 
row ungues inſerted in the tube of the ealyx. 

3. STAMINA are five awl- ſhaped filaments 
ſhorter than the corolla, and inſerted in the tube 
of the calyx, having acuminated, erect antheræ. 

4. Pisrir run conſiſts of a conical germen, 
and three filiforme ſtyles the length of the fla- 
mina, with capillary, multifid ſtigmas, - - 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, trivalved cap- 
ſule, containing one cell. The receptacles arc 
linear, and annexed longitudinally to the valves. 


The limb 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, oblong, and 
obtuſe, | * n 


CHAP. 


flor i bus Titles, 


Turnera is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria (1,6 and 


%% 


All theſe plants are raiſed by cuttings, tho 
ſome more readily ſtrike root than others. 
They muſt be planted in pots filled with 
garden mould, and plunged into a hotbed of 
tanner's bark: Then they muſt be watered and 
ſhaded at firſt, be uſed by d to a great 
ſhare of air, and in the autumn be taken into a 
temperate bark ſtove, where they muſt remain 


Vor. II. 8 
133 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of - oval germen, a 
flifirme — 


ſtyle the length of the corolla, and 
four ſetaceous 38 31 5 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, free, unilocular 
drüpe, included within the calyx.oa 
| 6. Szmen.. The ſeed is a roundiſh nut, con- 

taining four cells, 


K 


CHAP: 
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: Of this genus are, under the care and management of tendet 
Species. 1. Lincated Varronid. plants. | | | 
2. Bullated Varronia. They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe muſt 
3. Globoſe Yarronia. be procured from abroad, and ſown in a good 
Varronia of Curaſſao. | hotbedin the ſpring ; and when the plants are fit 
5. White Varronia. | | to remove, they muſt be potted ſeparately, and 
Lineated, 1. Lineated FVarronia. The talk is woody, | m like the cuttings. 
lender, ſmooth, divides into ſeveral ſmall 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Varronia foliis Titles. 
branches, and grows to about fix or eight feet 's Hneatis, pedunculis lateralibus petiolo 
high. The leaves are ſpegr- ſhaped, rough on | adnatis, ſpicis globoſis, In the former edition of 
their upper-ſide, hairy underneath, and grow al- | the Species Plantarum it is termed, Lantana fo- 
ternately on ſhort tootſtalks. The flowers come | liis alternis, floribus corymboſis. Plukenet calls 
out in globular bunches from the ſides of the | it, Ulmi anguſtifolia facie baccifera Jamaicenſe, 
branches, their footſtalks growing to thoſe of | foliis ſu ſeabris, ſubtus villo/is, floribus flavis 
the leaves; they are of a yellow colour, ſhew | perpuſillis, fructu botryoide monoſpermo. It grows 
themſelves in the autumn, and frequently great | naturally in America. 
part of the winter, and are ſucceeded by the 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, YVarronia fo- 
berries, each containing one ſeed. liis ovatis venoſo-rugofis, ſpicis A Jacquin 
Bullated, 2. Bullated Varroma. The ſtalk is woody, | calls it, Varronia ſpicis ſubrotundis inæqualibus cor- 
divides into ſeveral branches, and grows to be | rollis hypocrateriformibus. It grows naturally in 
five or fix feet high. The leaves ate oval, vein- | America. ge | 
ed, and very rough. The flowers are produced 3. The third ſpecies is titled, Yarronia foliis 
in unequal, roundiſh ſpikes from the upper | lanceolato-oblongis, caule dichotomo, pedunculis axil- 
parts of the branches; and are ſucceeded by | laribus elongatis nudis, ſpicis globoſis, Jacquin 
roundiſh berries, each containing a nut of four | calls it, Varronia ſpicis equalibus globofis. It 
and cells. | grows naturally in America. 
Globoſe 3. Globoſe Varronia. The ſtalk is woody, | 4. The fourth ſpecies is titled, Varronia foliis 
Varronia, and dichotomous. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, | lanceolatis, ſpicis oblongis. In the former edition 
oblong, and grow oppoſite to each other. | of the Species. Plantarum it is termed, Lantana 
The flowers are collected in equal, globular | foliis alternis, ſpicis oblongis. Brown calls it, 
ſpikes at the diviſions of the branches, which | Yarronia aſſurgens ſarmentoſa, foliis & capitulis 
falling away, are ſucceeded by the like kind of | oblongis ; and Sloane, Periclymenum rectum, ſalvie 
: fruit with the former. folio rugoſo majore oblongo bullato, flore albo, fruc- 
Varronia 4. Varronia of Curaſſao. The ſtalk is woody, | tu longiori. It grows naturally in America. 
| 9 divides into ſeveral ligneous branches, and 5. The fifth ſpecies is titled, Varronia foliis 
grows to be five or ſix feet high, The | cordatis, floribus cymoſis. Commeline calls it, 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oblong, rough, ſtudded, | Meſpilus Americana, alni vel coryli foliis, fruftu 
and grow alternately. The flowers are col- | mucaginoſo albo. It grows naturally in America. 
lected in oblong ſpikes at the ends of the o 
branches; they are of a white colour, and are 1 3 48 4 h * acte een, 2 
ſucceeded by long berries, each including a Au ene; and the characters ane > wx" pay 
roundiſh nut. 1. Car rx is a monophyllous, tubular, perma- nan 
and 5. White Varronia. The ſtalk is woody, di- | nent perianthium, divided into five recurved Sy fem. 
hn . vides into many branches, and grows to be ſix | ſegments. | | * cha- 
deſcribes, Or Eight feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhap- 2. CoroLLa is monopetalous, tubular, and 
ed, and ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the Alder, | cylindrical. The limb is divided into five 
or Hazel Nut- tree. The flowers are produced | ſpreading parts. bt ed 
in cymoſe bunches from the ends of the 3. Stamina are five awl-ſhaped filaments 
branches, and are ſucceeded by the fruit, which the length of the corolla, having oblong, incum- 
* is of a white colour when ripe. 895 bent anthers. . 
ture, 
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and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. 
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N more tender ſpecies of this genus 
are, 

1. Stzchas-leaved Vervain. 

2. Germander-leaved Vervain. 

3- Mexican Vervain. 

4. Buenos Ayres Vervain. 

5. Jamaica Vervain. 

6. Indian Vervain. 

1. Stechas-leaved Vervain. The ſtalk is 
woody, branching, and five or fix feet high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, folded and ſer- 
rated on their edges, and grow oppoſite by pairs 
on ſhort footitalks. The flowers ate collected 
into oval ſpikes, ariſing from the wings of the 
ſtalks, on long, naked footſtalks; they appear 
in the autuma, and ſometimes the ſeeds ripen 
in England, | \ 

2. Germander-leaved Vervain. The ſtalks 
are ligneous, branching, and about two or 
three fcet high. The Ilcaves are oval, obtuſe, 
ſharply indented on their edges, of a light- 
green colour, and ſtand upon ſhort footſtalks. 


1 he flowers come out in looſe ſpikes, from the 


ends and ſides of the branches, on long, ſlender, 
naked fovtſialks; they are ſmall, and of a 
bright-blue colour, appear in the autumn, and 
ſometimes the ſeeds ripen in England. 

3. Mexican Vervain. The ſtalk is branch- 
ing and four-cornered, ſends forth branches by 
pairs, and grows to be five or fix feet high. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oblong, rough, ſer- 
rated, of a light-green colour, and grow. op- 
polite by pairs on very ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the ends of the branches 
in looſe ſpikes; they are ſmall, and of a pale- 
blue colour, appear in Auguſt and September, 
and are frequently ſucceeded by ripe feeds in our 
gardens. | 

4. Buenos Ayres Vervain. The ſtalks are 
ſquare, ſend forth branches by pairs, and grow 
to be five or ſix feet high, The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, of a pale-green colour, 
The 
flowers come out in cluſtered ſpikes from the 
tops of the ſtalks ; they are of a blue colour, ap- 
pear chiefly in September and October, and are 
rarely ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in our gardens, 

5. Jamaica Vervain, The ſtalk is upright, 
rough, ſquare, branching, and two feet high. 
The leaves are oval, obtuſe, ſerrated, and grow 
oppoſite by pairs on the joints. The flowers 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks in very 
long, fleſhy, and almoſt naked ſpikes ; they are 
of a blue colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 

6. Indian Vervain. The ftalks of this plant are 
ſmooth, and almoſt two feet high. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, obliquely indented, ſmooth, 
and grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints. The 
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flowers come out from the ends of the ſtalks, 
in long, naked, flethed ſpikes; they are ot a 
blue colour, apprar in July and Avguitt, and 
the ſords ripen in the autumn. | 

Moſt of theſe ſpecies mult be brought forward 
ſo as to flower and perfect their ſceds in one 
year; but it they are leſs forward, they muſt be 
removed into a temperate ſtove in the autumn, 
They may be continued for two or three years, 
eſpecially the nrit tour forts, which in thor na- 
tive country are perennial plants; 

The ſeeus muit be fown in the ſpring in a 
moderate hotbed ; and when the plants are fi. 
to remove, let each be planted in a leparate pur, 
and each pot be plunged up to the rim in a hot» 
bed. The plants mult be thaded and watercd un- 
til they have taken root; afterwards Jet them 
have plenty of air, as the weather will permit; 
and in the autumn let them be removed int, 
the ſtove, to be treated like tender ſtove plants, 
until they have flowered and perfected their 
leeds for a ſucceſſion, 

I. Stechas-leaved Vervain is titled, Verena 
diandra, fſpicis ovatis foliis lanceolatis, ferrato- 
plicatis, caule fruticoſo. Vaillant calls it, Sherar- 
dia nodifiora, ftechadis ſerratifolii folio; and 
Plumier, Lavandula, foliis crenatis latioribus, 
Americas a fruteſcens. It grows naturally in moſt 
parts of the Welt Indies. 

2. Germander-leaved Vervain is titled, Fer- 
bena diandra, ſpicis laxis, calycibus alter nis priſ- 
maticis truncatis ariſtatis, foliis ovatis obtu- 
#is. Sloane calls it, Verbena minima, chome- 
dryos folio; and Plumier, Verbena ſcutellariæ /. 
calſidæ folio, diſpermos Americana. It grows na- 
turally in Jamaica. 


3. Mexican Vervain is titled, Verbena diau- 


dra, ſpicis laxis, calycibus fruetus reflexis rotun- 
dato-didymis bhiſpidis. Dillenius calls it, Yer- 
bena Mexicana, trachelii folio, ſructu eparines, 
It grows naturally in Mexico, | 

4. Buenos Ayres Vervain is titled, Verbena 
tetrandra, ſpicis faſciculatis, foliis lanceolatis am- 
Plexicaulibus. Van Royen calls it, Verbena foliis 
lanceolatis, floribus congeſtis faſtigiatis; and Dille- 
nius, Verbena Bonarienſis alliſſima, lavendule Cana- 
rienſis folio, ſpicd lavendulz. It grows naturally 
at Buenos Ayres. 

5. Jamaica Vervain is titled, Verbena diandra, 


ſpicis longiſſimis carnoſis nudis,  foliis ſpatulato- 
Van Royen calls it, 


ovatis ſerratis, caule hirto. 
Verbena foliis obtuſe ovalibus, ſpicã carnoſd nudd; 
and Sloane, Verbena folio ſurrotundo ſerrato, 
fore cœruleo. It grows naturally in Jamaica 
and the Caribbees. 5 

6. Indian Vervain is titled, Verbena diandra 
ſpicis longifſimis carnoſis nudis, - foliis lanceolato- 
ovatis oblique dentatis, caule lævi. It grows 


naturally in Ceylon, 
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| VERY elegant ſpecies of this genus pre- | will entirely be rotted; if too much air, kill- 
A ſents itſelf tor the Stove, called, The | led; and if too little air, they will ſoon 
specie.  Crimlon Periwinkle. draw weak, become ſickly, and hardly ever 
The p'avt The item is erect, woody, branching, covered after be made good plants: For which reaſons 
deſetibed. with a brown bark, and the plant grows to about | the ſtricteſt care of the Gardener muſt attend them 
a yard high. The leaves are oblong, oval, en- | to regulate thoſe things; as the keat of the 
tire, firm, gloſly, of a deep green colour, and | bed, the weather, and the ſtate of the plants 
grow by pairs on the branches. The flowers | ſhall require. When the heat of the bed is 
come out on ſhort footſtalks, and adorn the | abated, it may be renewed by freſh lining with 
plant in great plenty; they are large, the tube | freſh dung; and by ſuch time as that cools, 
being long, and the ſegments of the brim broad | the plants will be fit to remove; for I am by 
and ſpreading ; their upper part is an elegant | no means for having them ſhifted when very 
crimſon, and on the back-part they are white, | young, as being for the moſt part too render 
and ſometimes of a pale red colour; they make | for the operation. When they are removed, 
their appearance early in the ſpring, and often | each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot; the pots 
continue in ſucceſſion until the end of autumn; | ſhould be plunged into a ſecond hotbed; and the 
before which time good ſceds from the firſt- plants ſhaded and watered until they have taken 
blown flowers may be collected. root. When this is effected, they muſt have more 
Colture, This plant is propagated by cuttings and | air in proportion; and if the weather is very 
ſeeds. The cuttings ſhould be planted in pots | hot, the repetition of watering muſt be the 
in any of the ſummer months, and the pots | greater. From this time the glaſſes muſt be 
ſhould be plunged up to the rims in the bark- | gradually raiſed, and finally taken off; but ir 
bed; then they mult be ſhaded, and frequently | will not be adviſeable to take the plants out of 
watered, though in ſmall quantities at a time, | the bed. There let them remain until the end 
and they will toon ſtrike root. When this is ef- | of ſummer, enjoying the full benefit of the 
fected, they muſt have more air; and if the | ſun and air in all mild, warm, and favourable 
weather eis very hot, they may be ſet abroad in a | weather; but conſtantly covering them with 
warm, well-ſheltered place until September, | the glaſſes in cold, rainy weather, and damp, 
when they ſhould be removed into the cooleſt | dull nights: Your plants by this means will 
ſtove ; for a {light degree of heat only is better | advance without impediment to their beaut 
to: theſe plants than a greater. and perfection. In the autumn they ſhould be 
| This ſpecies is alſo propagated by ſeeds, and removed into the ſtove z and every ſummer they 
by this method the beſt plants are to be raiſed. | may in hot weather be ſet abroad with other 
"The ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a hotbed in the | tender plants. In the ſtove they will often be- 
ſpring; and when the plants come up, they muſt | gin flowering by January, where they will be 
have air to prevent their being drawn up weak, | highly ornamental, and ſhew themſelves de- 
and mult now and then be only ſprinkled with | ſerving the beſt management and care. 
water that has been in the ſtove a day or two. This ſpecies is titled, Vinca caule fruteſcente Tules. 
From this time, the greateſt nicety is required to | erefo, floribus geminis ſeſſilibus, foliis oblongis pe- 
give them a due ſhare of water and air. Theſe | 7iolis baft bidentatis. In Miller's Dictionary it is 
plants are very ſucculent and tender at firſt; | termed, Vinca foliis oblongo-ovatis integerrimis, 
and it is as they advance in age that they propor- | tubo floris longiſſimo, caule ramoſo fruticoſo. It 
tionably become woody ; ſo that if in this tender, | grows naturally in the iflands of Madagaſcar 
ſucculent ſtate they have too much -water, they | and Java. 
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HERE, may be preſerved in the Stove, | 2. Trifoliate Indian Grape is another climber 4 
Species, . Thie Wild Indian Grape. l of conſiderable height. The leaves are trifoliate, Trifoliate 
2. Trifoliate Indian Grape. | each being 1 8 of three ſmall leaves, which Indian 
The Wild 1. The Wild Indian Grape is a climber of | are of a roundifh figure, and are ſerrated on their Grape 
conſiderable height. The branches are ſlender, | edges. : The whole plant is but of ſmall beauty z deſcribed, 
and their branching, tendrils lay hold on every | but a tew of them may be admitted, for variety, 
thing that is near them. The leaves * may m : ö * lants, 
ſhaped, hairy on their under-ſide, and their edges ele plants are eaſily propagated by plant- 
. The flowers are inconſiderable, like K fied wie fg Culture, 


thoſe of the Common Vines ; they grow in cluſ- 
ters like them, and are ſucceeded by round ber- 


ries called Indian Grapes, which with us are not 
eatable. 


ing the cuttings in pots filled with good, light 
earth; theſe ſhould be plun ines the 4 
bed, and be well watered and ſhaded until they 
have taken root. When you find they are in a 


growing ſtate, and have made ſome conſiderable 
ſhoots, 
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ſhoots, you ſhould place ſticks for their ſupport, | ſhould be ſhaded from the violent heat of the 
to theſe you muſt from time to time train them; | ſun. They muſt be now and then ſprinkled 
and, when they get as high as your room will allow, | with water, and a due admiſſion of air mult be 
you muſt ſhorten their leading branches. If | granted them; and they will in a little time make 
you would chuſe to have them grow ſtrong, they | conſiderable progreſs. When they begin to crowd 
ſhovld be ſhortened every year to within two or | each other, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the 
three eyes of the laſt year's wood; but this muſt | mould; and each ſhould be ſet in its own ſepa- 
not be done with a view to their fruit, for none {| rate pot, filled with the like kind of freſh earth. 
vill tipen in our climate, though in -a ſtove. They ſhould be then watered, plunged up to the 
They muſt from time to time be watered, and rims in the bed, and the plants ſhaded until they 
every two years ſhould be ſhifted into freſi have taken root. This will be in a very little 
moulds, and in rather larger-fized pots. They -| time, and their management there may be the 
wilt require very little water in the winter time, | fame as that of the cuttings; 
and their ſituation ſhould be in the cooleſt ſtove; 1. The Wild Indian Grape is titled, Vitis folits Titles, 
for they only require a ſmall degree of artificial cordatis dentatis ſubtus villefis, cirrhis racemiferis, 
heat to cauſe them to flouriſh well with others. It is, Vitis ſylveſtris Indica, acinis rotundis, Raj. 
They may be alſo propagated by ſeeds. Theſe | Dendr. 67. It is a native of India: | 
ſhould be procured from India, and ſhould be 2. Trifoliate Indian Grape is titled, Vitis foliis 
ſown thinly in pots filled with light, rich earth. fernatis; foliblis ſubrotundis ſerratis. It is, Vitis 
The pots ſhould be immediately plunged into the - | pearme doorica, foliis ternis ſabrotundis ſerratis, 
bark-bed ; and when the plants appear, they Raj. Dendr. 68. It grows naturally in India. 
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F this genus there ate two ſpecies in the | the ſecond ſhould have a good ſtove to preſerve 
Stove, viz. e it through the winter, and cauſe it to flower 
Species, 1. Unarmed Yolkameria. ſtrong the ſummer following. | 
2. Prickly Yolkameria, ag. 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Yolkameria ramis Titles. 
Uaarmed 1. Unarmed Voltameria. The ſtalks are lig- | inermibus. Rumphius calls it, Jaſminum litoreum; 
. neous, weak, covered with a white bark, and | and Plukenet, Periclyment fimilis myrtifolia ar- 
grow to twelve or fourteen feet high. The leaves | bor e It grows naturally in India. 
are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, of a bright- green 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Voltameria ſpi- 
colour, and grow oppoſite by pairs on ſhort foot- | is petiolorum rudimentis. Brown calls it, Clero- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out from the ends and | dendrum fruticoſum ſpinoſum, foliis inferioribus con- 
fides of the ſtalks in flat bunches ; they are of | Fertis; ſuperioribus oppafitis, pedunculis tripartitis 
a white colour, and finely ſcented ; they appear | zrifloris alaribus; Amman, 'Duglaſſia ſpinoſa, li- 
in July, Auguſt, and September; but are not | guftri folio; Plumier, Liguſtrum acultatum, frufu 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. I | zefticulato; and Sloane, Paliuro affinis liguſtrifolia 
and 2. Prickly YVolkameria. The ſtalk is woody, | /pinoſa, flore monopetalo diſformi. It "grows natu- 
Prickly branching, ten or twelve feet high, and covered | rally in Jamaica and Barbadoes. * 
V<Ilka- with a white bark. The leaves are oval, ſpear- Valkameria is of the Claſs and Order Didyna- Claſs and 
2 ſhaped, ſmooth, and the lower ones grow in cluſ- mia Angiaſpermia; and the characters are, Onder in 
ters; but the upper ones are placed oppoſite, 1. CAL rx is a monophyllous, turbinated pe- _—_ 
F and under them are two ſmall, crooked ſpines. | rianthium, indented in five acute points at the $,gem. 
The flowers come out in ſmall bunches from the | top. | The cha- 
wings of the leaves at the upper parts of the 2. Conor LA is one ringent petal ; the tube rafters. 
branches; they are of a white colour, and appear | is cylindrical, and twice the length of the calyx 
great part of the ſummer months; but are rarely | the limb is plane, and divided into five nearly 
ucceeded by ſeeds in England. | equal ſegments. | 
Culture. Theſe plants are propagated by planting the | 


cuttings, in any of the ſummer months, in pots 
Elled with light, rich earth. The pots muſt be 
then plunged up to the rims in the bark-bed z 
the cuttings muſt be watered and kept ſhaded 
until they have taken root; after that they muſt 
have more air; and in the autumn they muſt be 
removed into the ſtove. The firſt ſort is tole- 
rably hardy, will thrive in the cooleſt ſtoye in 
winter, and may be ſet abroad in ſummer z but 


3- STAMINA are four very long, filiforme fila- 
ments, with ſimple antheræ. | 
4. 'P18TILLUM conſiſts of a four-cornered ger- 
men, a filiforme ſtyle nearly the length of the 
ſtamina, and a bifid ſtigma. | 


S. PerICarPIUM is aroundiſh, quadriſulcated 
| berry, containing two cells. 
| 6. Semen; The feed is a ſingle, ſuleated, bi- 
| © nut, boards 
} | l 
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F this genus there are three ſpecies in the 
| Stove, VIZ. 

1. Angular-leaved Urena. 

2. Sinuated Urena. | 

3. Procumbent Urena, _ 

1. r Urena. The ſtalk is woody, 
upright, branching a little, and grows to about 
two feet high. The leaves are roundiſh, angu- 
lar, of a good green colour on their upper ſide, 
and grow on longiſn footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced ſingly from the wings of the leaves, 
ſitting cloſe ; they are of a roſe colour, ap- 
pear in July, continue in ſucceſſion for many 
months, and afford plenty of good ſeeds for en- 
creaſe. 

2. Sinuated — The ſtalk is moody, up- 
right, hairy, branching, and grows to about two 
— three ou high. The leaves are roundiſh, 
hairy, deeply ſinuated, and cut into many ſeg- 
ments. The flowers are produced ſingly from 
the wings of the leaves, fitting cloſe ; they are 
ted near the extremity, but of a 
deep-red or blood colour in the center; they 
appear in July, Auguſt, and September, and are 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in ſucceſſion. 

3. Procumbent Urena. The ſtalk is woody, 
procumbent, and divides into numerous branches, 
which, lying on the ground, ſtrike root at the 


joints. The leaves are nearly heart-ſhaped, undi- 


vided, ſerrated, ſmooth, and of a good green 


colour on their upper fide. The flowers are pro- 


duced from the wings of the ſtalks; they are 
large, of a pale-red colour, having deeper bot- 
roms; they a abdut the ſawe time with 
the former, and the ſeeds ripen accordingly. 
Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the leeds on 
a ſlight hotbed in the ſpring; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they muſt be planted 


ſeparately in pots, and plunged into a hotbed of 


tanner's bark : They muſt be watered and ſhaded 
at firſt; but care muſt be obſerved all along not to 
force them too much, as it will cauſe ro 
flower the firſt ſummer ; and then the ts are 
generally weak, bad-coloured, and the feeds ripen 
badly. Let them therefore have as much air as 
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13 are three ſpecies of this genus, 
called, 


1. American Waltheria. 

2. Indian Waltheris. | 

3. Narrow-leaved Haltheria. | | 

t. American Waliberia. The ſtalk is ligne- 
ous, ſoft, hairy, ſends out a few branches from 
the and grows to be two or three feet 
high. leaves are oval, ſoft, hairy, ſerrat- 
ed, and grow alternately. The flowers are collect- 
ed in roundiſh bunches, growing on footſtalks 
at the upper parts of the branches; they are of 
a yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 
Vor. II. 
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poſſible all the remaining part of the lummen 
and regular ſupplies of water; and in the au- 
tumn let them be taken into a very temperate 


| bark-ſtove; then, the ſummer following, they 


will flower ſtrong, aſſume that healthy garb Na- 
ture deſigned them to wear, continue in beauty 
a long time, and afford plenty of good ſeeds for 
a ſucceſſion. Theſe plants are of ſhort dura- 
tion, ſeldom 14 — than two or three 
years; ſo that the ſtock ſhould be kept up by 
ſowing freſh ſeeds at intervals accordingly. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Urena 2 angu- 
latis. Dillenius calls it, Urena Sinica, Xanthis 


facie; and Breynius, Trifclio adfinis Indie Orien- 
—_ Yanthis facie, It grows naturally in 
ina, | | 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Urena /foliis 
finuato-palmatis ; fnubus obtuſis. Plukenet calls it, 
Alcea Indica fruteſcens, foliis in lacinias varie diſ- 
ſeftis 3 alſo, Alcea Indica fruteſcens ; and Burman, 

f multifdis, Juperioribus 


Malvinda foliis inferioribus 
incifis, flore ſolitario. | NM 
3. The third ſpecies is titled, Urens foliis ba- 
tato-ſubcordatis indivifſis ſerratis, caule procum- 
bente, It grows naturally in China. 
Urena is of the Claſs and Order Monade/phia 
Polyandria, and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a double perianthium ; the outer 
is one leaf, cut into five broad ſegments ,; the in- 
terior perianthium. is compoſed of five narrow, 
angular, permanent leaves. 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five ob 
broad at the top, but narrow at the 
they are joined together. 

3. STAMINA are numerous filaments which 
coaleſce into a cylinder at the botrom, but are 
looſe upwards, having roundiſh antherz. -. 

i5TiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, penta- 


where 


Titles. 


Claſs and 
Order in 
tie Lin- 
nzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
ra&e:s, 


4. 

gn germen, a ſimple ſtyle the length of the 
ina, and ten capitated, hairy, re ſtig- 

mas 27 


5. PerICARPIUM is a roundiſh, echinated, 
pentangular capſule, containing five cells. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, roundiſh, 


| angular, and compreſſed. 
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2. Indian Waltheria, The ſtalk is woody, 
ſoft, divides into a few ſoft, woolly branches, and 
grows to be eight or ten feet high. The leaves 
are oval, _ obtuſe, ſerrated, downy, and 
ſoft to the touch. The flowers are collected in 
roundiſh heads or cluſters at the wings of theleaves, 
ſitting cloſe, having no faotſtalks ; they are of 
a yellow colour, appear in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, and often continue in ſucceſſion until the 
winter. 

3. Narrow- leaved Waltheria. The ſtalk is 
ligneous, hairy, and fix or eight feet high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, ſerrated, 
hairy, = have many ſtrong veins diverging 

8 


and 
Narrow- 
leaved 
Walthe- 
ria 


deſcribed, 
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Culture, 


Titles. 


8 peciet. 


and I 
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from the mid-rib to the ſides, The flowers are 
produced in pedunculated cluſters from the 
wings of the leaves; they are of a yellow co- 
lour, appear great part of the ſummer, and af- 
ford plenty ot ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. | 
The ſeeds of all theſe forts ripen very well in 
England; and by theſe they are raiſed. They 
ſhould be ſown late in the ſpring on a flight 


Hhotbet;z and when the plants are fit to re- 


move, they muſt be potted ſeparately, and 


pars into # moderate hotbed of tanner's 
tk > Here they muſt be watered and kept 
| 


ſhaded at firſt, and afterwards muſt have plenty 
& ny air, eſpecially when the weather is hot. 
nt 
ſtove for their winter lodgings, and the ſummer 
followi FP will flower, 
ſeeds, 1 ſe plants ſometimes continue three 
or ſour years, but are always in Rn 
beauty the ſecond year from ſerds; ſo that 
whoever is deſirous of having them in perfec- 
tion; ſhould be careful to keep up (the ſtock 
by ſowing the ſeeds at proper intervals. 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, M aliberia folirs 
ovalibis plicatis ſerratondentatis, capitulis peduncu- 
lalis, In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed; Wall beria 
fokis tordato-ovatis ſerratis. Herman calls it, 


Arbe ſinilis Americana, flore lutes; Plukenet, 
Betonica ar boreſcens, foliis amplicribus ; and Brey- 


nius, 2 Americana pumila, flere luteo ſpicato; 
d, Moneſperm-Althed arboreſcens willoſa : 


- 


SEES. 
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THERE is at preſent only one ſpecies of 


1 | this genus, called; Meinmannia. 


The plant The ſtalk is ſnrubby, upright, three or four 
deſcribed. feet high, and ſends out branches oppoſite to 


Cultures 


hotbed of tanner's bark. The uſual care of 
. watering and ſhading muſt be obſerved until 


each other from the ſides. The leaves are pin- 
nated, roundiſh, and ſerrated on their edges. 


The flowers terminate the branches in looſe 
ſpikes or bunches ; but are rarely ſucceeded, by 


ſeeds in England. 


This plant is propagated - by ſeeds, which 
may be eafily procured from Jamaica, where 


the ſhrub naturally grows. They muſt be 
ſown in pots filled with Sx garden mould, 
and plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. 
When the plants are fit to remove, they muſt 
be planted ſeparately in pots filled with the like 
kind of light, freſh earth, and plunged into a 


they have taken root, when they ſhould. be 
gradually uſed to bear a large ſhare of air; but 
they are too tender to be ſet abroad in the full 
air. In the autumn they muſt be taken into 


autumn they muſt be taken into the bark- 


and perfect their 


| 


— — Be 
folio majore. It grows naturally in moſt of the 
warmeſt parts of America. 3 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Waliberia fo- 
lis ovatis ſerratis plicatis, capitulis ſeffilibus, In 
the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Melochia foliis ob- 
longis obtufis ſerratis tomentofis, floribus confertis, 
Plukener calls it, Betonica arboreſcens, villaſis fo- 
lits profunde vene/is, floribus ex alis foliorum glo- 
meratis. It grows naturally in India. 
3. The third ſpecies is titled; Waltheria foliis 
lanceolatis ſerratis, tapitulrs pedunculatis. Tinard 
calls it, Monoſperm-Althed ' arboreſcens villoſa, 
fore minort ; and Plukenet, Betonica arboreſcens 
Maderaſpatang  viiloſa," foliis Profunst villas. It 
grows naturally in America. 
muluberin is of the Claſs and Order Mona- Slo. ard 
depbia Pentandeis; und the characters are, Se 
1. Cal xx is 4 monophyhons, he 1 
permanent perianthium, cut at the Btim into five Syſtem, 
acute ſe NES; 3 27. 01G ee ed en 121417 The che 
.-2:CoroLth conſiſts of fiveebtordated, ff 
ing petals. ie eo un LAY 
3. STAMINA are five ſhort filaments,” with 
ſimple, diſtinct anther ae. 
4. Pisrirron confiſts of an oval germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and 
Penaten een ane 
5. PERICAR IU is an oboval capſule, formed 
of two valves, and containing one-cell; 
6. SEMEN. The feed is Tele! obtuſe, and 
DrIRde Rt ment WE vop, (es arms tt, 
4 6 Grun. 1 . 
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read ractets. 
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a 2 good | bark-ſtove, and managed like 
other tender plants, #5 $00 bad „ 
There being no other ſpecies. belonging to Titles, 
this genus, it is termed ſimply, Il einmannia. 
Brown calls it, Vindmannia fruticaſa, foliis ſub- 
rotundis ſerratis per pinnas tordate-alstas, ra- 
cemis terminalibus, pinnis & ramis oppaſtis. It 
grows naturally go jag? . f endo 
Weinmannia is of the Claſs and Order O#an- — 4 _ 
dria Digynia ; and the characters are, the Lia. 
1. Caryx is a perianthium compoſed of four nzan 
oval, patulous leaves. Syſtem. 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four equal petals, The cha- 
which are larger than the calyx. Four 
3- STAMINA. are eight ſhort, erect filaments, 
with roundiſh antherz. -- T 
4. P1sSTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and two ſtyles the length of the ſtamina, with 
acute ſtigmas, | l GOL 4 
an oval, biroſtrated cap- 


4 


5. PERICARPIUM is 
ſule, containing two cells. Ts 8-07 

65. SEMINA., The ſeeds are roundiſh, and 
about eight in numder. 
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Species. 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Cultore, 


Titles. 


Species. 


Prickly 


2nd 
Smooth 
Ximenia 


deſcribed. 


Culture, 


manner as Trnus, to which it is nearly related. 


It is alſo propagated by cuttings planted in pots, 
and plun 


light, rich earth, and plunged into a hotbed of 


S H A 5. 
r 


IE RE is only one ſpeties of this ge- 
nus, called, Minterania. NY 

The ſtalk. is thick, woody, branching, and 
covered with a ſtrong aromatick bark. The 
leaves are oblong, obtuſe, of a bright - green co- 
lour on their upper: ſide, but aſh- coloured under- 
neath, and ſtrongly ſcented when bruiſed, The 
flowers are produced in cluſters at the ends of 
the branches, and are ſucceeded by large green 
berries, each containing two ſeeds. 


This plant is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame 


ged into -a hotbed of tanner's bark; 
where they ſhould 'be watered and ſhaded ar | 
firſt, and afterwards be uſed to the air, and ma- 

like the ſeedling plants of Tins. ' 
here being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is named ſimply, Winterama, . In the former 
edition of the Species Plantarum it is named, 
Lanrus foliis enerviis cbovatis cbtufis: Cluſius 
calls it, Hinteranus cortex; Brown, Canella fo- 
lis oblongis obtufis nitidis, racemis terminalibus , 
Sloane, Arbor baccifera laurifolia aromatica, 
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fruttu viridi calyeutato rdcemeſo; and Plukchet 
Caſſia lignes Jamaicenſis, laureolæ folits Jbcinerets, 
cortice piperis modo acri; alſo; Caſſia cinnamomes 
. cinnamonium ſylveſtre Barbadenfum. 
naturally in Ametiaa. 4 

Winterania is of the Claſs' and Order Hod, Claſs and 
candria ' Manogynia'; and the charaftery are. Order in 

1. CaryX is a manoph lows, bel-haped, the Lin- 
trilobed perianthium, the lobes being rounded, 85g 
and conca eme. MIW en . 


2. Cox oA conſiſts of Rye oblongiſn, ſeſfile racters. 
petals, longer than the ca yx. | 
The nectarium is urceolared,” conical,” con- 
cave, truncated, and the length of the corolla, 
3. STAMINA” are no filaments, but" coplift of 
ſixteen-linear, parallel; diſtant antherz'growing 
to the nectarium on the outfide.” ** 1 
4. Pisrir run conſiſts of an oval germen with- 
in the nectarium, and à cylindrical ftyle, with 
three obtuſe ſtigmas. OT 
5. \Perrcarpiva is à roundiſh berry, con- 
taining three cells.. * 5 
6. Sema: The ſeeds are two, and heart- 
ſhaped, | ne 


It grows | 


* 
= 
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HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, 
called, 

1. Prickly Mimenia. 

2. Smooth Aimenia. 5 

1. Prickly Aimenia. The ſtem is woody, ro- 
buſt, ſends out many branches from the ſides, 
which are armed with ſharp ſpines, and grows to 
be eighteen or twenty feet high. The leaves 
are oval, oblong, entire, and grow alternately 
on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are produced 
in bunches from the ends and ſides of the 
branches; they are very hairy, of a yellow co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by an oval, oblong, 
feſhy fruit, which is of a yellow colour when 
riPe: ' . 

r Smooth Ximenia, The ſtem is woody, up- 
right, ſends out many branches from the ſides, 
which are unarmed, or deſtitute of ſpines, and 
the tree grows to be twenty feet high. The 
leaves are oval, ſmooth, of a good green co- 
lour on their upper-ſide; and they grow in 
ſome parts two or three together, in others 
ſingly, along the ſides of the branches. The 
flowers are produced: ſingly on footſtalks from 
the upper parts of the flioots ; they are of a 
white or yellowiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by. 
ſuboval, fleſhy fruit, which are of a dark brown 
or black colour when ripe. | 

Theſe plants are propagated by feeds procur- 
ed from — for they do not ripen in Eng- 
land: They ſhould be ſown in pots filled with 


tannet's bark. When the plants are fit to re- 
move, they muſt be potted leparately, be plung- 
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ed again into the bark: bed, and be wa- 
tered and ſhaded until they have taken root. 
Afterwards they ſhould have a large ſhare of 
air, and frequent waterings, eſpecially in hot 
weather ; and in the autumn muſt be taken into 
a good bark ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly re- 
main under the diſcipline and management of 
tender plants. | "rat 

1. The firſt ſpecies is ticled, Ximenie foliis ob- 
tongis, pedunculis multifloris. Plumier calls it, 
Ximenia acultata, flore villaſo, fruftu luteo. It 
grows naturally in America, _ g 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ximenia foliis 
ovatis, ptdunculis unifioris, Brown calls it, Amy- 
ris arboreſcens, foltis ovatis glabris : veruſtioribus 
confertis, petiolis ſubmarginatis, floribus ſolitariis. 
It grows naturally in Jamaica, | 

Ximenia is of the Claſs. and Order OZandria 
Meonogynia ;, and the characters are, | 

1. CALYX is a ſmall, monophyllous, anent 
perianthium, cut at the brim into five ſharp- 
pointed ſegments. | 

2. CoroLia conſiſts of four oblong, petals, 
which are ere&, and form a tube near the baſe, 
but turn backward at top, and are hairy on their 
infide. a F 1 N 

3. STamina are eight ſhort, erect filaments, 
with linear, erect, obtuſe antheræ the length of 
the corolla. 

4. Pisrirruu conſiſts of an oblong ger- 
men, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a ſuboval drupe. 

6. SEMEN: The feed is a roundiſh nut. 


Titles, 


Claſs and 
Order 

in the 
Linrazan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 
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Species. 
Muricat- 
ed 


Culture. 


Species. 


The plant 
detetibed. 


Culture. 
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HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, 


called. 

1. Muricated Mlopia. 

2. Smooth Hlopia. 

t. Muricated Xy/opia. The ſtalk is woody, 
branching, and five or fix feet high. I he leaves 
are oval, aTute-poinited, and grow alternately. 
The flowers are produced in cluſters at the 
wings of the- ſtalks, and ate followed by muri- 
cated fruit, including a roundiſh kernel. 

2. Smooth Xylopia, in America, grows to be 
2 conſiderable tree. The leaves are broad, 
oval, ſmooth, of a ſhining-green colour, and 
grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come 
out, one or two together, on footſtalks ariſing 
from the wings of the leaves, and are followed 
by ſmooth fruit, including a kerhel like the 
Theſe pl d by ſowing the 

Theſe plants are pagated by fowin 
ſeeds, in Se ring. in — filled with Tight, 
rich earth, and plunging them into a hotbed of 
tanner's bark. When the plants are fit co re- 
move, they muſt be ported ſeparately, and be 
plunged into the bark-bed as before; where 
they muſt remain, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them at firſt, and afterwards allowing them a 


large ſhare of air, until the autumn; and then 


be taken into a good bark ſtove, where they 
muſt conſlantly remain. | 


| 
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1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Aylopia pedun- Tiilos. 
culis multifloris, fruftibus muricatis. Brown calls 
it, Mlopricum fruticoſum, folits ovatis acuminatis 
produttis alternis, capſulis punfatis, floribus con- 
ſertis ad alas. It grows naturally in America. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Xylopia pedun- 
culis ſubunifloris, fructibus glabris. Brown calls 
it, Aylopricum folizs amplioribus nitidis ovatis, pe- 
tiolis brevibus, fruttibus glabris ; and Plukenet, 
Aylopricum arbor Barbadenfibus lignum amarum 
nominata. It grows naturally in America. 


Xylopgia is of the Claſs and Order Cynandria Claſo and 


Polyanarid ; and the characters are, 


1. Caiyx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped the Lin- 


perianthium, cut at the brim into 
legments. 


2. Cokol LA conſiſts of ſix ſeſſile, lincar, racers. 


ſpear-ſhaped, coriaceous petals, the three exte- 
rior ones being the large 

3. STAMINA ate numerous oblongiſh an- 
there, ſitting on the germen, without any fila- 
ments. 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a ſeſſile, oval ger- 


men covered by the antheræ, a conical, awl- 


ſhaped ſtyle the length of the corolla, and a 
ſimple ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a dry, roundiſh, roſtrat- 
ed drupe, containing one cell. 


6. SEMEN is a roundiſh nucleus. 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, ris. 

The root is compoſed of ſeveral long, white 
fibres, diverging from one common head. The 
leaves ariſe immediately from the root, are long, 
narrow, poi ated, ribbed longitudinally, and grow 
about fix or eight inches high. The ſtalks are 
ufright, angular, naked, and about a foot high. 
The flowers are collected in ſcaly heads at the 
tops of the ſtalks; they are moderately large, 
of a beautiful bright yellow colour, and are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules full of ſmall feeds, 
which rarely ever ripen in England. 

This plant is propagated by feeds, which muſt 
be procured from the countries where it natu- 
rally grows. The ſeeds ſhould be brought over 
in their veſſels, and ſhould be ſown as ſoon as 
may be after their arrival, in pots filled with 
looſe, fat earth ; they ſhould be then plunged 
into a hotbed of tanner's bark, and the mould 
ſhould be conſtantly watered, otherwiſe the ſeeds 
will rarely come up, for this plant delights in 
moiſture. When they appear, care mult be taken 
to prevent their drawing weak, and allo to af- 
ford them ſufficient waterings, which muſt be 
repeated ofren, but not in too large quaatiries 
at a time. As they encreaſe in ſtrength, more air 
muſt be allowed them ; and when they are fir ro 


R 
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remove, they muſt be planted ſe in pots 
filled with the like kind of fat, looſe earth as be- 
fore. They muſt be now plunged afreſh into the 
hotbed, be ſhaded and watered until they have 
taken root, and in the autumn muſt be removed 
into a temperate bark ſtove, allowing them fre- 
quent waterings even in winters, and much air, 
and proportionally greater plenty of water, in 
ſummers : And this, beſides ſhifting them into 
pors of freſh mould every year, is all the trouble 
they will require. 


There being no other ſpecies belonging to Titles. 


this genus, it is termed ſimply, Xyris. In the 
Hortus Malab. it is named, Katgjiletri- pullo. Gro- 
novius calls it, Xyris foliis gladiatis ; Plukenet, 
Gladiolo lacuſtri accedens Malabrica e capitulo 
botryoideo florifera; and Moriſon, Gramen junceum 
Braſilianum, cagite ovali ſquamoſo florida. It 

s naturally in both the Eaſt and Welt 
Tn ies. 


Ayris is of the Claſs and Order Triandria Mo- Claſs and 


nogynia ;, and the characters are, 

i. CaLyx. The ſpike is of a roundiſh figure, 
having roundiſh, concave, imbricated ſcales, ſe- 
parating the flowers, 


acute, connivent valves, 


2. Corolla 


The glume is compoſed The cha- 
of two ſmall, navicular, compreſſed, arched, rafters. 


So a 
92 


Species. 


The plan. 
deicribed. 


Culture. 


7 F conſiſts of a Palm, called, Za- 
Nd. 


Ihe trunk is thick, and only about two feet 
high. J he leaves are pinnated, and the folioles 
art fourteen or fifteen pair in number; they are 
hardly half a foot long, narrow, ſtiff, pointed, 
ſmooth, have a few indentures near the extremity, 
and are ranged alternately along the midrib; the 
whole leaf is of a pale-green colour; and they ſur- 
round the upper parts of the ſtalk, growing on 
long footſtalks : The ſpadix is ſimple, ob- 
long, and imbricated. 1he flowers are very 
ſmall, and have each diſtinct and ſeparate foot- 
ſtalks ; and the females are ſucceeded by berries 
as large as ſmall Plums, which are of a red colour 
when ripe. It is obſervable, that this plant ſheds 
its leaves before the fruit is ripe. 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be ſown in pots filled with light, rich earth, and 
plunged into a hotbed of tanner's bark. When 
the plants are two or three inches high, they 
mult be potted ſeparately, be again plunged into 


the hotbed, and watered and kept ſhaded until 


1 . 
1 
Her 
A. 


they have taken root. In the autumn they muſt 
be received into the bark ſtove, giving them lit- 
tle water in winters, but frequent waterings, and 
much free air, in hot weather in ſummers. 


There being no other ſpecies belonging to this 
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Dictionary it is termed, Palma frufu cluvuto poly- 


pyreno. Commeline calls it, Palma prunifera 17 
milis non ſpinoſa in ul Hiſpaniole, fructu jtrjubii 
ſimili: aſſiculo trianguloy Plukenet, Pana Ame- 
ricana, foliis poiygont brovibus leviter JefFatis Ep 
nonnibil ſpinaſis, trunco craſſo; and Trew, Palmi- 
folia femma. It is a native of the warmeſt parts 
of Ameri ag. n ee 
Zama is of uncertain characters reſpecting the 
fructificationns . ideen 
I. Male Flowers. 1 
1. CAx vx. Spatha: The ſpadix is imbfticat- 
ed, oblong, and ſimple; n 
2. Coxol LA. There is none. 


- 


3. STAMINA, whore od anther, but no 


filamentns. 
II. Females. | 
1, Calyx. Spatha. The ſpadix is the ſame 


as the males. 


The perianthium is pedicellated, and target 


ſnaped. 
2. Corolla. There is none. 
3. PisTIL.tum. There are two germens an- 
nexcd to the perianthium. 
4 FSRICARPIUM, ooo +.5 0 
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2. Cox ol UA conſiſts of three large, plane, | ſituated above the receptacle, a fliforme ſtyle, 
crenated petals, having narrow ungues the length | and a triple ſtigma. | 
of the calyx, th 5. PzRICARPIUM is a roundiſh capſule, form- 
3. STAMINA are three filiforme filaments | ed of three valves, and containing three cells. 
ſhorter than the corolla, having oblong, erect 6. SEMIN A. The s are many, and very 
anther. | ſmall, 
4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen | 
bs. 1 * as a ö N abs — .z 
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\ genus, it is named ſimply, Zamia. In Miller's Ti 
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PLANTING and GARDENING, 


V. 
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: | w | Ground, deſigned chiefly for our 
X entertainment and improvement 
„Vin knowledge, to make us thirſt 
more earneſtly after philoſophical reſearches, 
and to raiſe in us ſuitable ideas of the Great 


Author of ſo many beautiful, ſweet- ſcented, and 


though ſeemingly mean, yet wonderful plants. 
We come now to what is generally called the 


. moſt uſeful part, viz. the Kitchen Garden; that 


w 
VS 


8 
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as the others have feaſted our ſight and ſmell, 
and informed our judgment, fo this in its turn 
is to ſatisfy the ſenſe of taſting, and become 
ſerviceable to the ſupport of life. 

We. have hitherto been employed in layin 
out the environs of a Gentleman's Seat, 
making it complete with the produce of nature; 
and as every thing hitherto has — ſuppoſed to be 
full and extenſive, the ſize of our Kitchen Garden, 


with its furniture, muſt correſpond in a juſt pro- 
© portion with all the others. A large ſhare 


our 

ound is already occupied, eſpecially that in 
he front of the "ns, ES in view. The 
Flower Garden has been deſired rather to be con- 
cealed, as the form there recommended ill ſuits 
. preſent taſte of deſigning. The Kitchen 
8 is ſtill more deſired to be out of view. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN. 


The place we ſuppoſe the Deſigner has left for where 

it is behind the ſtables, not only to be leaſt in the kit- 
&c, chen-gar- 
And this will be a good ſituation, provided the ***,*vaM 
ſoil be naturally good in any tolerable degree; placed. or 
for our kitchen-garden, of all others, requires fituated. 
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COMPLETE B ODY 
O F. | 
B O O K 
N 
Of the 
Tatrodac. N. HAT has hitherto been ſaid of 
tory ob. | © mm gardens and their produce has 
_ chiefly related to the Pleaſure 


view, but for the conveniency of dung, 


the beſt natural ſoil. But as the kitchen-garden 
is to produce fruits of all ſorts for the deſſert ; 
if there be a thin ſurface of mould only, if it lie 
upon a rock, a hard gravel, or the like, the eſpa- 
liers and other trees will die off by degrees as 
ſoon as the roots are got to the bottom of the 
natural ſoil, and will quickly come to nothing : 
So that where this happens to be the nature of 
the ſituation, our Kitchen Garden muſt be re- 
moved to a diſtance from the houſe, and pro 

ſoil muſt be ſought for, or the owner will find 
that the expence and labour of ſome years has 
been thrown away. The inconveniences, indeed, 
of having the Kitchen Garden at a diſtance from 
the houſe are many, and very great; but it can- 


not be helped: Depth of foil for our carrots, 


parſnips, horſe-radiſh, &c. as well as for our 
eſpaliers and fruit-trees, muſt be had. However, 
when this kind of neceſlity obliges us to carry ir 
to this diſtance, the grievance may be alleviated 
by making the garden ſmaller in proportion ; 
for a ſhare of the produce of the Kitchen Garden, 
ſuch as ſallad - herbs, ſweet - herbs, and many 


other 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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What 
ſoi is 
mot pro- 
per for it. 
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where the 


= 


other ſtaller ſorts that are in conſtant uſe, may 


be raiſed nearer home, with a little more than 


0 ordinary trouble, be the ſoil what it will; while 


this diſtant garden may be deſigned for the ge- 


neral ſupply ot the kitchen in its largeſt demands. 


But if a Gentleman can by no means reliſh” the 
having his Kitchen Garden at a diſtance, even for 
the take of the toil; and though rhe {por nearer 
home be not proper for the continuance of fruit- 
trees; yet, with care and additional trouble, it 
may be made to ſupply moſt articles for the 
kitchen. One ſhare ot the truit's deficiency may 
be made up by the Orchard, which may be plant- 
ed any Where; whillt the Garden mult have ever 
ready a collection of young trees to be planted 
doubly-thick, to ſucceed the others as they go 
off: And though it would occaſion a great ex- 
pence to be conltantly purchaſing at that rate, 
yet as we ſhall lay betore the Gardener the true 
method of raiſing his own fruit-trees, it will be 
abſo bed in his labour, and his maſter's purſe ſuf- 
fer nothing on that account. I am for having 


good ground for the Kitchen Garden; at the 


ſame time that I am for having it near the houſe 
tor convenience, &c. After this, let the owner 
Judge of his ground, and act accordingly. One 
thing I mult oblerve to him, that the advantage 
of having his garden near the ſtables will be 
very inconſiderable, ſince very little from them is 
to be brought immediately into it; as the dung for 
this garden ſhould be carted out, and laid to rot 
in a concealed place many months before it is 
uſed. But there is another part of the Kitchen 
Garden which requires to be near the ſtables, 
viz. the ſpot deligned for the hotbeds tor the 
railing of Melons, Cucumbers, and other early 
vegetables; | 

But, ſuppoſing our ſoil to be good, or ſuch 
as may be mended fo as to anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of the Kitchen Garden, the firſt thing 
to be marked out is the Hotbed Ground, which 
is to lie full upon the fun, ſhould be moſt our 
of ſight, and ought to be near the ſtables, not 
only to ſave trouble in wheeling, but that the 
licter and tracks of barrows may be never ſeen. The 
Melonory therefore, mult be fixed near the (tables, 
with a good aſpett, as a place diſtinct or itſclf; 
whilſt the other part of the Kitchen Garden 
ſhould be as near as poſſible in a conventent 
place, and be alſo kept as a place diſtinct of it- 
ſelf. | S 

The ſituation or ſoil of the Kitchen Garden 
ſhould not be of too dry or parching a nature, nor 
yet too miſt or damp.” In the former caſe, there 
will be no end of watering; and even with that, 
hardly any thing would be brought to perfection. 


In the latter, the vegetables of molt foris will be 


luxuriant and tempting, but they will be nei- 
ther ſo wholeſome nor well- taſted: And as the 
former will moſt likely abound with ſwarms of 
the flying inſect kind, fo the latter will be ſure 
to have plenty of the crawling forts of animals, 
ſuch as newts, frogs, toads, &c. Both theſe extremes 
ought to be avoided; and as we may be ſup- 

ied to have compaſs enough, we may draw 
our deſign either one way or the other, ſo as beſt 
to ſuit our purpoſe. For tho? a piece of ground 
itchen Garden is to be, may be very 
moiſt and damp, we cannot ſuppoſe that the 
whole of it mult fall there, without having a 
ſhare of it hitched a little to one fide or the 
other: Neither can we ſuppoſe, if a dry parching 
ſpot ſhould preſent itſelf to receive our kitchen- 
ſtuff, bur that we may in the ſame manner bring 


a ſhare of our garden into ſome lower and cooler 
ground. Each of theſe ſituations and foils will 
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the hot ground for early crops, the lower for 
later, &c. * 4 


* . 


den. 
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then have their uſes in their different produce; 


* 


As ſoon as the ground is marked out, it 
mult be trenched, as for the Flower Gar- 
While this is doing, or early in the 
ſpring, as foon as the fine weather will permit, 
the malons ſhould be employed in building of 
the walls for the fruit; and if this can be done 
early enough, or even if they can get them little 
more than foundation high, the fruit-trees may. - 
be planted, and covered with boards, garden- 


pots, or the like, and the wall fruit- trets will get 


one year in forwardneſs —The figure of the gar- 


A Square or an Of the 
Oblong is what I ſhould ever prefer: How- figute, 


den is of no great importance. 


ever, be the general figure what it will, the prin- 
cipal part of it may be brought to one of thoſe 
figures by its diviſion into quarters. 

As ſoon as the walls are finiſhed, and the 


ground is well- trenched, a ten foot walk ſhould walks, 


lurround the whole, leaving a border only next 
the wall, as broad as it is high, or nearly ſo. A 
ſtraight walk ſhould run directly from the en- 
trance through the middle. This ſhould be 
croſſed again by another at right angles; and 
it the length is great, by a ſecond and a third 
in the fame manner. Theſe walks are not de- 
ſigned for ornament, but for convenience; 
that having walks leading to any quarter of the 
garden, the Gardener may fetch immediately 
what he wants, without going round the diffc- 
rent quarters and beds, to the loſs of his time. 
Theſe capital walks ſhould be laid with coarſe 
gravel, or any binding materials of the like na- 
ture, otherwile they will be almoſt impaſſible in 
moiſt weather in winter, eſpecially it there be 
many labourers employed to dig 1n the different 
quarters. As the Peaches and Nectarines are 
tor the walls, ſo the borders of theſe inner quar- 
ters are deſigned for the produce of ſuch fruit 
as will grow well in the eſpalier way; and the 
number may be continued by dividing the 
ground into more quarters at pleaſure; ſo that 
if the ground be proper for them, and there 
be enough of it, fuch a quantity of eſpaliers 
may be planted as to make the buſineſs of the 
Orchard unneceſſary. Again: If the foil ſhould 
nit be very proper for eſpalier fruit-trees, the 
Orchard may be made to ſupply that defect and 
thus from one or the other, there will be no 
danger of that ſort of fruit ever being wanted. 

Or all the gardens, the Kitchen Garden will 
moſt frequently want water; fo that proper con- 
veniencics ſhould be had to hold water in as 
many places as may be, to prevent the trouble 
of carrying it to a diſtance; and it a baſon or 
relervoir only can be had for this purpoſe, the 
beds near it ſhould be appropriated for ſuch 
plants as will require molt watering z whilſt 
thole that never receive it from the Gardener's 
hand, ſhould have their ſtation as far off as poſ- 
ſible. A good forefight and contrivance will 
prevent a deal of trouble; and in this, as well 
as in other things, the Gardener ought always 
to be exerciſed. 


We have recommended the fize of the and ſize 
Kitchen Garden to correſpond in a due propor- of the 
The Kitchen 
as he finds den. 


tion with our other laid-out works. 
Gardener is to regulate his, 
occaſion; for it need not be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, as this garden is deſigned to be 
concealed as much as poſlible, and a gen- 
tleman may have a large foul, and no very 
large eſtate; and if his family alſo ſhould 
not be numerous, it would be 2 to 
ave 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


have a very large Kitchen Garden for its 
ſupply, ſince a garden of an acre or two, with 
proper management, will 2 prodigious in- 
creaſe: But where the eſtate and family are 
large, and correſpond, ſix or ſeven acres muſt 
be converted to this uſe. Neither can we ſup- 
poſe that a ring fence only can afford walling 
enough for the ſupply of fruit, though it be 
planted on both ſides, eſpecially if the beſt aſ- 
pe& is uſed as an Hot-wall for forcing, &c. 
ſo that if this is found not ſufficient, the garden 
may be divided at pleaſure by building walls di- 
rectly acroſs, running length-ways exactly from 
north to ſouth; both ſides of which may be 
planted; and as one of theſe ſides will front the 
eaſt and the other the welt, one or other will 
— proper for the reception of fruit - trees of molt 
orts. 

Of all materials for building of theſe walls, 
brick is the beſt, and moſt convenient for nail- 
ing of fruit- trees: But they are to be built 
of ſtone, when molt convenient and leaſt expen- 
five; for in ſome places ſtone is eaſy to be had, 
where good clay to make bricks cannot be pro- 
cured; and as the fetching them from a diſtance 
may be very ex penſive in carriage, &c. the for- 
mer may be made to do; though I muſt own, if 
there be no very great difference in the expence, 
the brick- wall ſhould be ever preferred, not 
only as —_ moſt convenient, but handſome ; 
eſpecially when the top is covered with a good 
ſtone coping, which will ſerve at once both for 
its preſervation and ornament. Indeed, if ſtone 
materials only are to be had, and the walls 
are to be built of them, trelaſes ſhould be fixed 
cloſe to the wall, about ſix inches aſunder, for 
the nailing of the ſhoots: Theſe ſhould be 
of oak for laſting, about an inch and a halt 
thick, and about double that in breadth. 

Bur of all walls, the beſt for ripening of fruit 
and preſerving their flavour, are mud-walls. 
Mud was formerly the common material, for 
building walls in Leiceſterſhire, and is now much 
uſed, coping them with ſtraw or ſtubble z bur 
they have ſo mean and beggarly a look, that 
no gentleman on any pretence whatever ſhould 
have any thing to do with them. The beſt 
walls for fruit, as to profit, are thoſe that are 
ſtraight and upright ; bo it is found by expe- 
rience, that the different forms in which walls 
have been recommended to be built by Authors, 
as advantageous to the tree and fruit, have been 
entirely deſtructive of both; ſuch as the ſemicir- 
cular, angular, inclining to the horizon, &c. 
and ſerve only to prove how dangerous it is to 
recommend with confidence any thing that is 
to be created at great expence, and that has not 
been found to anſwer by long practice and ex- 
perience, Ten or twelve feet will be high 
enough for any walls that are to be planted with 
Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, and Plums ; 
but for Pears they muſt be built higher : And 
for theſe a particular range of walling ſhould 
be appropriated ; for as the diſtance theſe are to 
be allowed is to be greater, and they are to be 
trained to a greater height than any other ſort 
of fruit, that high walling would not only be 
unneceſſary for Peaches and the like, but they 
would have a ſtrange look amongſt theſe large, 
free-ſhooting trees. 

Every judicious Maſon knows how to lay the 
undation of his wall, and the thickneſs near 


the bottom, to make it ſtrong in proportion to 


its height. His piers ſhould not project more 
than about four inches, and they may be 
Vor. Il. 
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from twelve to twenty feet high, according to 
the trees they are to receive. If theſe walls are 
obliged to be laid upon a low, damp foil, or 


ſuch as will naturally retain the wet, - drains Drains 
muſt be laid to draw it off, or you will ne- particu- 


ver have good fruit; nay, it will effectually de- 
ſtroy the Peach and Nectarine trees; for the 
long ſucceſſion of rain that began about Midſum- and 


mer 1763, and continued in a regular ſeries the kitchen- 
greateſt part of the winter following, killed me ſtuff, 


about 6000 nurſery plants and nectarine trees. In- 
deed, a large quarter in our nurſery at Tur Lang- 
ton was moſt of that time under water : But ano- 
ther at the top of Gumley Hill fared no better; 
for even there, all that time, the mould could 
not be taken out by a ſpade but it was imme- 
diately ſucceeded by water. Theſe trees were 
chiefly one year from the bud, ſtrong and good, 
from a yard to about five feet high ; and out of 
about 6000, ſcarcely twenty plants ſurvived the 
wet, There were ſome that had been- budded 


before, and had been trained up to half ſtandards, 


many of theſe were allo killed, but not the great- 
eſt part of them: Where there was old wood, 
it was not ſo ſoon ſodden as the young ſhoots, 
And this fate happened to my wall truit-trees 
in proportion: In the lowelt and moiſteſt ground 
they were entirely killed; the reſt ſuffered, as the 
ground in which they ſtood declined to ſhoot off 
the wet as it came. Drains, therefore, muſt be 
laid, if the ſoil be ſpungy, or will retain the 
wet, or planting had better never be begun, 
The kitchen-ſtuff will alſo require drains to draw 
off the ſuperfluous moiſture trom every quarter, 
or they will be greatly injured, eſpecially in win- 
ter, and many of them ſpoiled. 


Such part of the kitchen garden as happens to Rules for 
be poſſeſſed of a cold, clayey, damp fl, ap be 9 


improved with ſuirable manure; for which pur- 
poſe nothing is ſo good as coal-aſhes of all forts: 


Theſe are eaſily obtained, as there is ſcarcely a Garden. 


village where the poor do not throw it on an 
heap as they make it, and preſerve it for ſale once 
a-year. Theſe, beſides what proceeds from the 
owner's fires, are to ſupply proper manure for 
the improving ſuch ſoils ; to which good houſe- 
dung, well rotten, may be added. | 
It the foil be light and ſandy, dry and warm, 
rotten cow's dung is the beſt. Ar the firſt 
making of the garden, if it be ſhallow and bar- 
ren, its depth and nature may be much improved 
by mud from ponds. There is hardly a gen- 
tleman but has fiſh-ponds, the cleanſing of which 
has been many years neglected; for which two 

reaſons may be aſſigned, the expence of doin 
it, and the little uſe to be made of the mud. 
Uſing the mud in the kitchen-garden, however, 
will more than amply pay for the trouble ; for by 
this, the depth of the foil will be mended, and 
the light, ſandy, dry earth,' by ſuch a cool mix- 
ture, in a little time will be made to anſwer moſt 
e in gardening. But the manure muſt be 
uited to the nature of the ſoil in all gardens; 
though, if it be well rotten, no objection is to 
be made to hardly any foil. A place for the re- 
ception of the manure muſt be pitched on in a 
concealed place, until it is fit for uſe. This will 
chiefly conſiſt of mulch from the farm-yard ; to 
which may be added, old rotten thatch, ſaw-duſt, 
lime-rubbiſh well beaten, aſhes, &c. In the 
winter it ſhould be wheeled into the different 
quarters of the kitchen-garden in froſty weather; 
for when the froſt is very hard, the labourers 
ay be employed in this way, who might other- 
wile yy _ z and by wheeling it at theſe times, 
| it 
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it will be brought in clean, without clogging, | as are to be planted, which ought, at leaſt, ſurely 

dirt, ſpoiling walks, quarters, &c. So that, tak- | to be all the beſt aſpects, the Gardener muſt 

ing this opportunity, it ſhould be laid on heaps | be careful not to plant his trees or ſhrubs too 

in the different quarters, to be properly mixed | near it; ſo near it, at leaſt,” that the fruit- trees 

with the mould, when dug for planting or fow- | will be ſhaded by them. A border alſo muſt be 

ing. This dunghill, in its concealed place, ſhould | made; and this may be uſed as a ſhare of the 

be two or three times turned over, and well mix- | Kitchen Garden, for the railing of the many ſorts 

ed; and care muſt be taken that no weeds grow | of ſallads and herbs for uſe. 1 / 

and ſeed on it or near it, or with it you will The raiſing of ſallad herbs on the borders, near Raifng 

bring ſuch a family into your garden as you | the walls, has been generally allowed; but a of peaſe 

will not be able to extirpate. ſtrict prohibition is put upon peaſe and beans in 3 
The The whole garden ſhould be always kept clean | their early ſtate. The reaſon given is, that they borders 


Kitchen from weeds, which muſt be ever pulled or hoed 
8 up as they appear, or before their ſeed is ripe; 
fully kept for if this is only once neglected, it is 3 to 
clean ſtom think what. a prodigious crop of weeds will tuc- 
weeds, ceed a few that have been left ſtanding. The la- 
bour of many years muſt be employed wholly 
to extirpate the breed; which will not only be 
a conſtant expence, but they will have the beſt 
ſhare of that nouriſhment that was intended tor 
the cultivated plants. Whereas, if a little more 
than ordinary care and trouble be uſed in de- 
ſtroying the weeds at firſt, and a ſtrict regard be 
had to their not being brought in with the ma- 
nure, there will be very few to cauſe trouble : 
And with this care, much after-expence will be 
ſaved; the plants will be robbed of none of their 
nouriſhment ; and the whole will look clean and 
neat, producing credit to the. gardener, and pro- 
fit to the owner. ; | 
It is now generally known, that the ſame piece 
of ground-does not produce the ſame crop two 
or three years together in the ſame perfection. 
The gardener muſt remember this, and that what- 
ever crop has grown in any quarter one year, the 
ſame quarter is to receive another the ſucceeding 
as different in nature as poſſible. This will be 
attended with neither additional trouble nor ex- 
pence ; recollection only is neceſſary; and it is 
often on ſuch little obſervances that the perfection 
of things depends. 
After the different quarters are Cleared of their 
ſummer crops, they thould, as foon as conve- 
niently may be, be thrown up in ridges, to remam 
ſo all winter; by which they will beenriclied and 
made fine: By the fun, froſts and air, the few 
lurking ſeeds of weeds will be killed, and the 


The ſame 
land muſt 
not always 
produce 
the ſame 
crop. 


ground will be in a moſt perfect condition 


to receive whatever is deſigned for it in the 
ſpring. 41 | * 

It has been ſaid, that our Kitchen Garden 
©. thould be concealed from the fight. To do this 
cealing effectually, a ſhrubbery ſhould ſurround it, and 
the Kitch- a ditch and a quickſet-hedge ſhould be made 
en Gar- round the whole, at the diſtance of about thirty 
den. feet from the wall. This ſhould be poſted and 

railed, to keep off the cattle; and the inſide 
ſhould be planted with ſuch ſorts of ſhrubs or 
trees as will grow no higher than juſt to con- 
ceal the walls from view. Thus the Kitchen Gar- 
den, which would otherwiſe be a blemiſh in the 
proſpect, . will become ornamental; for, if it is 
not viewed from too high a ſtation, it will have 
the appearance of a very conſiderable plantation, 
which muſt have a effect from any place. 
A ſerpentine walk may run through the whole, 
ſo that it may be made to anſwer the end of a 
ſhrubbery, and be very agreeable that way. But 
beſides concealing the walls, there is another rea- 
ſon why they ought to be fenced out, and that 
is, for the conveniency of planting the outſide of 
them with fruit- trees. Every one knows the great 
expence which attends their building, and what 
a pity it will be to have the leaſt ſhare of them 
unoccupied: So that, in ſuch parts of the walls 


Agreeable 
methed 


ſpring, before the 2 of crops 


will rob the fruit- trees too much of their nou- may be 
riſnment. But if it is conſidered that theſe borders ptactiſed, 
are ſuppoſed to be annually improved by ma- 
nure, and that the peaſe and beans to be raiſed 
are of the lower growing fort, there will be nu- 
triment enough for their ſupply, without any 
danger of robbing the fruit- trees to their detri- 
ment. Indeed, ſuch borders would be as well, 
and perhaps better, without them; but we 
ſhould conſider how uſeful a good wall is for per- 
fecting ſuch crops ; and that they are hardly to be 
had without them or the like, And as theſe articles 
may be thought little inferior in value to moſt of 
the produce of the garden, the raifing them in 
ſuch proper places ſhould put the Gardener in 
mind of continuing to make the fruit trees amends 
for what they have exhauſted, by giving their 
borders double manure and culture; and as theſe 
crops are generally off long before the fruit is 
ripe, the digging them immediately after will 
ſweeten the mould, prepare it to receive the ni- 
trous particles, and will adminiſter its fineſt juices 
to the trees, which will be communicated to the 
fruit, and enhance its flavour. a 

After having forbid peaſe and beans to be raiſed 
in theſe borders, becauſe of their early crop. 
the making of reed hedges has been recom- 
mended, which will anſwer the ſame purpoſe in 
every reſpect. We allow it; but then theſe reed 
hedges will often be very expenſive; and we 
mult make enough of them tor our other gar- 
dens: However, when they are caſily to be obtain- 
ed, let them be uſed for fuch early crops; though, 
I believe, when the family is large, they would 
be glad to have as many of theſe articles as poſſi- 
ble raiſed under a large quantity of reed hedges, 
beſides the borders of the fruit-garden. 

We have hitherto recommended a common uſe- 
ful neatneſs to be kept up in the Kitchen Garden, 
without running into the trouble and expence of 
elegance and ſhow; for the things here are de- 
ſigned for uſe, and are chiefly to afford their plea- 


ae well as 
under reed 
hedges, 


ſure when placed on the table. But there are fome 


who take more delight in walking in a Kitchen 
Garden than the fineſt that can be laid out; nay, 
there are people who can reliſh no other, and 
repeat in its praiſe the old trite puny - Of all 
the flowers in the garden give me à good cauli- 


When a gentleman's turn is ſuited! to the 


Kitchen Garden, the walks ſhould be of a finer 


_ z and though a neatneſs is made indiſpen- 
fible, an elegance muſt be oblerved in the whole 


There are none but muſt allow, that a well or- 
dered Kitchen Garden is a delightful place in the 
are ripe; 
unleſs when thoſe ill ſmells and unſightly objects 
preſent themſelves; which are chiefly occaſioned 
by the rotting of ſtalks, cabbage leaves, &c. fo 
that if theſe, and the like, are cleared off as ſoon 
as the crops are got, and the d dug, theſe 
inconveniencies may be / avoided; - But of all 
things, the cabbage leaves ſhould be carefully 

taken 
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How to 


pre the he finiſhed. 


itchen 


Garden 


from froſt, the black froſts, &c. 


winds, 
&c. 


Various 
uſes, 


parts of his art. 


taken away at firſt, while they are green 3 for if 
the larger leaves cut off are permitted to rot 
upon the bed, they will ſoon commence a 
nuiſance to the place. With care, | a Kitchen 
Garden may be kept always pleaſant and agree- 
able to walk in; but no art can make it fo en- 
paging and deſirable, as when flouriſhing with 
its firſt produce in the ſpring, unleſs the fruit be 
reckoned the temptation. However, the ſhrubbery 
round it will cauſe a variety, and by its winding 
walks, and ſeats properly placed, may be made 
to anſwer all the ends of ſuch a plantation. 

We may now ſuppoſe our Kitchen Garden to 
It ſhould always have a free air, 
though protected from the cutting ſeverity of 
Plantations of tall grow- 
ing trees are very bad to be near the Kitchen 
Garden, as the air will be confined, inſects will 
be more numerous, and blights are never 
more frequent than in gardens that have woods 
too near them. Trees, however, of the talleſt 
growing ſorts we muſt have for defence; and theſe 
are to be placed properly, and at proper diſtan- 
ces. The northern black froſty winds cut off 
every thing before them, and their edge is ge- 
nerally more keen when the point is north-weſt : 
So that if the place be a level, at 200 yards di- 
ſtance ſeveral rows of elms ſhould be planted to- 
lerably cloſe to break its violence. This tree is 
beſt adapted for the purpoſe, as it will, of all 
others, bear removing of the largeſt ſize, and ſo 
will ſooneſt be uſeful to anſwer the ends of a 
ſcreen. The north- caſt is ſuppoſed to be ano- 


| 


| 


ther dreadful corner, which is attended with the 
moſt deſtructive blights: Ihe Elm- tree alſo is to be 
planted for defence in the ſame manner. But above 


all, I have ever found the moſt dangerous blights 


to proceed from the ſouth-welt point, and have, 
years and years together, known it to take off 
the whole bloom of the peaches and nectatines 
of that beſt of all aſpects the ſouth wall; and all 
others that have been more inclined to that point: 
So that the defending this point by planted trees 
is an indiſpenſible neceſſity. Six or eight rows 
of theſe elms will be ſufficient; though if there 
be more, the defence will be made — and 
they may be brought round in a circular manner, 
or nearly ſo, to what length the gardener, by the 
nature of his ground, finds expedient. They 
need not be planted nearer than tour feet, unleſs 
they are very {mall ; though this ſhould not be 
ſtrictly obſerved, for they ſhould be planted with- 
out rule, and ſeemingly: without order, and in a 
little time their branches will unite in their com- 
mon office; and it is really amazing to think to 
what a great diſtance they will enſure warmth 
in the ſevereſt weather. If from the garden- wall 
be an aſcent, the diſtance of theſe plantations 
ſhould be greater in proportion to its riſe; or if 
a high hill or mountain is near, a few trees ar- 
ranged along its brow, in an eaſy, natural way, 
will be all that will be required. If the Kitchen 
Garden, however, happens to be upon the ſide 
of a hill, it will have one ſide defended of courſe, 
and the reſt muſt take its chance of wind and 
weather. 11 
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OTBEDS are of ſuch great uſe to the 
Gardener, that without them he could 
not perform the neceſſary operation of ſeveral 


By Hotbeds, cuttings and flips of many trees 
and ſhrubs, which would otherwiſe remain” inac- 


tive and die away, are made to grow, and beau- 


tifully to aſſume the air and gaiety of freſh 
plants. drbe⸗ 
Buy Hotbeds, many ſeeds, which would other- 
wiſe have lain for years in the earth, are made to 
diſcloſe, germinate, and ſoon to ſhew themſelves 
a numerous, riſing family of the vegetable tribe, 


to ſtock the different colonies of our Plantations. 


By Hotbeds, the ſeveral forts of tender an- 
nuals are brought to great perfection, and the 


produce of India is made to glow with us in its 


native pride. e 


By 


can experience its delightful contents in unuſual 


and ſorts 
of Hot · 
bede. 


. -Hotbeds are of two kinds 0 7 


months. By their aſſiſtance; the cucumber''in 
winter may become no rarity, but may be made 
common; the melon is brought early to perfec- 


tion; nay, peaſe, beans, and almoſt all the ve- 
getable tribe may be brought to perfection, and 


made to garniſh our tables at any deſired time. 
general uſe are Hotbeds to the Gar- 
dener, that it is highly neceſſary he be inſtructed 


Of ſuch 


in their true compoſition and management. wy: 
1. Horſe-dung Hotbeds. et 6 h 120 
2. Tanner's bark Hotbeds. 


3 


otbeds, the different products of the 
Kitchen Garden are brought on earlier, and we 


w—_— 


Mita —_—_T_—— — 


it is laid 


ther, ſhou 
aſhes. | 


be fit ro uſe; 


1. Horſe-dung Hotbeds are chiefly deſigned 
for raiſing of cucumbers, melons, tender annuals, 
winter ſallading, aſparagus, & c. and are of great 
uſe in raiſing the ſeeds, cuttings, &c. of ſhrubs 
and plane. . 0101 
The degree of heat, as well as times of mak- 
ing them,” ſhould be different for ſuch different 
ſorts as require-itz ſo that the ſtrength or power 
of the hotbed muſt be ſpecified under each arti- 
cle that requires an hotbed out of the com- 
mon way. | E 5 
The moſt i 
ſuch an one as will anſwer for almoſt all the pur- 
poſes hotbeds are intended for, is made after the 
following manner 


Oo 
\ 


What pro- 
duce 


Horſe- 
dung Hot- 
beds ate 


chiefly 


deſigned 
for. 


. 


general Horſe-· dung  Hotbed, and 


About a week before the beds are to be made, How to 


the dung ſhould be brought from the ſtables, 
and laid on an heap to ferment: A good ſhare of 
litter ſnould be brought in along with it, eſpe- 


cially that ſoft of litter vrhich ĩs made wet with the 


: horſes urine. A quantity” of ſiſted coal aſhes 
ſhould be in readineſs to be mixed with it, as 
| down. The quantity of 'bbth is to be 
according to the ſize the bed is to be made; 
bur the 7 ＋ they ought to bear to one anv- 
be 'a load of dung to a ſtrike of 


| The aſhes, in this proportion: muſt be ſprink- 
and after it has lain a week or eight days, it will 


| $35 6048 

The place muſt then be marked out ſor the 
bed. IT he form ſhovld be a parallelogtam, or long 
uare; 


H b 


” 
Sd + 3 %f . 


make and 
mana 

a Hode- 
dung Hot - 
bed. 


led among the dung and litter as it is laid down; 
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DENING. _ 


Moſt pro- The place appro ridted 
per ile to be near the (t 


Fer theſe 
Hotbeds. 


ſquare : and if rhe ſoil is haturally dry, the mould 
ſnhould be dug out a ll ſpade's dæpth j biit it it be 
naturally wet and damp, the bottom of the 
may ſtand om the top of the ground: I he bot- 
tom ot the trenen muſt be firſt covered with about 
two inches thickneſs of dinders, and then the dung 
is to be laid on it from the heup. The litter 
and Jongtit parts ſhould come” firtty but ought 
neverthelets to have lome ot the dung and imal- 
ler parts along with it ; on which account a com- 
mon dung-fork mult be uſed for the purpoſe; for 
this will naturally draw away a proper ſhare of 
litter and dung; and, laſt of all, it will leave 
ſome of the ſuialler parts to be laid on the bed. 
As che bed is making, all muſt be laidſeven, 
be well iptcad; ſhaked, and, at certain times, 
mult be beat don cloſe with the fork; or the 
back of the ſpade. lu this manner you mutt 
0 until che bed is about two feet and an 
alf, or a yard, above the ground. After having 
laid the "(mall remaining ume on the top of the 
bed, made it Tſmooth''anditlevel, and patted it 
down cloſe, che bed is-complered. 4 
\-The frames are of different forts. and depths, 
according to the different plants to be raiſead. 
- Fre\mould-2Wo-1s- various, from the different 
compoſts to ſuit the reſpective plants but the 
moſt common and general. thickneſs or depth 
that is to be laid on the horbed, is about five 
inches. enn b 
It is ſually laid on tsodays after the bed 
is made; during which time the ſteam will riſe 
in plenty, and will continue to be very ſtrong for 
a week afterwards. The glaſſes mult be railed in 
the day-time to let it our, and the bed will 
require, for the moſt part, but a ſlight covering. 
in the night, When the heat ahatcs, the cover- 
ing ſhould be proportionally incicaled, and the 
bed ſhould be lined, or laid round the ſides with 
freſh horſe-dung: The heat will thereby be quick- 


Wi” 249. 18> „ein. 


enced; and it may be continued 4 very con dera- 


ble time, by the addition of more freſh dung to 
neo 

les, not only for the conve- | 
vicncy of having the dung near at hand, but for 
ncatneſs ſake, as the conveyance of ſuch materials | 


into the garden cannot be effected wirhout 


i 
In what 
reſpects 


deſtroying that fimplicity and, elegance which | 


- ought to be found in egery part of bur Works: 


2. Of Tanner's Bark Hotbeds. Hotbeds 
made of tanner's bark ſupport a more regular 


Tanner's and uniform heat, continue longer in good tem- 


Ba-Kk Hot 


beds ate 
mot uſe- 
fol. 


_ maſt, render plants through our winters 


- 


perature than the former fort, and are made to | 


: ſerve: the purpoſes of the niceſt parts of gar- 
dening. The beds in our ſtoves are hotbeds of 
tanner's bark; and it is chiefly; through their 
aſſiſtance that we eat the Pine Apple, perhaps 
in as great perfection as the natives of Surinam, 
New Spain, and Africa do, where that admirable 


fruit is found growing in a ſtate of nature. 


By theſe beds molt; of our tender exoticks are 
beſt raiſed; and they are chiefly uſed to give life 
and vigpur to cutious trees and plants imported 


from diſtant countries. 


The hotbeds in our ſtoves, indeed, have the 


additional aſſiſtance of actual fire to preſetve: the 
s; and by 
their joint operation, together wich a due ad- 
miſſion of ligtit and air, we are able to exhibit 


quarter of the world. 


7 


* air, and in Per fection, tender plants from every ö 


Sauch hotbeds have their pits already prepared, 

and there ate rules for filling of them, and pre- 
paring them for the intended purpoſes, What I. 
ſhall give here is a general direction for making 


for theſe hotbeds ought 


rere TOE erer 


— 


to be new, and well-drained ; and having ſt 


* 


a common hotbed of tanner's bark, to be uſed 
on common occaſions as it ſhall happen. 
Firſt mark out the ground in an oblong 


F 


but it is not fo with this hotbed, which ought to be 
at leaſt four yards long, and two- broad, in order 
to contain tan enough to raiſe and 
{efficient body of heat. This ſpace, then, being 
the ſmalleit that ought to be for anchotbed ot 


tanner's bark, it may be made wider according 


to the width of your frames, and may be con- 
tinued ſengthways, ſo as to be large enough to 

contain any defired number of plants 
Having wich a line meaſured out the ground, 


® 4 — 2. 


digit, if the ſoil is dry, a yard deep; if naturally 
vet and damp, the bottom of the bed ſhould be 


— 


upon a level with the ſurface of the ground. If 


the bed is ſunk a yard deep, the bottom muſt be 
welkrammed; and if it be paved with brick, it 
will be ſo much the better. A wall all round 
it muſt be bricked to the level of the ſurface of 


the carth, that the Whole may foray a pit of any 
| given length and breadth, but about ſix feet 


and a halt deep. If the ground is wet, the floor 
ſhould be laid on the ſurface of the earth, and 
tde ſides ſhould be bricked a yard high; after 
this, mould of any kind; ſhould be brought to 
raiſe the ground round the wall to its height, and 
it will chen be a proper pit for the reception of 
theib ara! ment, „ reſt 41 erer 
Ahe bark is divided into three claſſes; the 
large, the middle - ſized, and the ſmall. The 
largeſt and coarſeſt bark is the longeſt before 
it heats, but then the fermentation is moſt vio- 
lent, and laſts the longeſt: The middle- ſized heats 
proportionably ſooner, and continues the heat in 
like degree ſhorter : And the ſmalleſt bark heats 
the ſooneſt of any, but then it is in a low degree, 
and ſoon over, 
After this, the Gardener will know what fort 
of bark to make choice of for the purpoſes he 
wants it. In general, the beſt mixture of bark 
for the bed is a compoſition of all the ſorts, 28 
they are accidentally taken from the vat. 8 
I he bark for the bed ſhould be always freſn; 
and having taken it from the vat, it · ſhould be 
laid in ſmall heaps to drain; for much moiſture 
will retard the fermentation, and often prevent 
its taking effect. In a week's time the redun- 
dant moiſture will be drained off, and then the 
bark will be in a condition to enter the pit. 
It muſt be thrown lightly in, ſpread regularly, 
and muſt valy be gently preſſed down with'the 
back of the ſpade: - Having filled the pit in this 
manner, the fermentation will come on regularly 
in a week or a fortnight, or longer, according to 
— — — ho and the bed will then? in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe; be truly and pr a Tan- 
ner's Bark Hotbed. 4 ugh, Xray ou ig 
If the bark is of the largeſt fort; ſueh a bed 
will continue in good temperature for a quarter 
of a year; and if it be compoſed of the tmatler 
ſort, it will hold good for about two months: In 
either caſe, as the: heat declines, it is eaſily re- 
vived hy the addition of freſn bark This I 


up the old and nearly exhauſted" bark in the pit, 
it ſhould be- mixed with it, throwing out at the 
ſame time all the ſinall and crumbled parts of 
the old bark. This will bring on a freſh fermen- 


tation, Which will continue in good temperature 


for two or three months longer. 

It has been obſerved, that hotbed frames are 
of different ſorts and depths, according to the 
different plants to be raiſed. The loweſt forts 

are 
L 


A RY 


| ſquare, General 

The former hotbed may be almaſt of any ſize, ac- direction 

cording to the quality of the ſtuff it is to contain . mak. 

common 
otbed 

| et P up a of we” 

ner's 


Bark, 
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Walls. 


uſed. This is compoſed 
. exactly w fit eech ocher, as the plant 


T 


are uſually nden inches high in che back, | 


and ſeven in the front: The others ſhould be 
according to the height of the plants they are 
to contain. "The Pine Apple frames ſhould be 
a yard high in the back, and fifteen inches high 
in front: For taller trees and plants alſo the 
like * ſhould be nearly obſerved, that | 
the rain may the more readily paſs off the glaſſes. 
For tall Annuals a — frame is beſt 
two or more frames 
of equal length and breadth z and being made 
nces 
to the height of the firſt frame, the ſecond is 


placed on ſt; after that in like manner the third, 
Sc. A ag alſo for theſe” ſes is 
ſometimes uſed. This is effected by the 


elp of 
poſts fixed at each corner of the bed: in theſe 
poſts holes are bored at fix inches diftance from 
each other 3 wooden or iron pins are to be pro- 
vided; and when the — arrive at the top of 
the frame, and the is drawn up, the 
pins being placed in the holes, the frame is 


1 hem; the vacancy is eaſily | 
dy any et nmon wunde ur W wir kl 


manner the frame 
height, =, La | 
Thus may any ſort of frame be contrived 


may be raiſed to any defired 


to ſuit the purpoſes for which it is wanted. 
But for Annuals nothing is ſo proper as the glaſs 


eaſe recommended to be bullt at che end of the 
ſtove for containing ſeveral tender, ſueculent 


Every one who is fond of Annuals ſhould be 


provided with a glaſs caſe or two of this kind : | 


of HOT 


nt of Hot Walls for 


politer 


atten 


perfection in unuſual months. | 


o 


lere the Vine is found, laden wi hoy 
good 


Far of Spain. Here the 


dhe woods of Media, Cherrics are brought for- 
made to ſhew themſelves almoſt at any deſired 
ume. 


(OLR wow 


W. 


ickened in 
ſh, the 
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_ ain 
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; 


They u de built without the fiues, and muſt 
have no Led behind them. In hotbeds contained 


in ſuch caſes, the tendereſt kinds of Annuals may 


be brought to as great perfection as their nature 
will admit o. | 


All theſe forts of frames will be very. con- 
venient for the protection of ſeyeral._ plants, 
which in their infant ſtate are too tender to bear 
our winters ; but which nevertheleſs, after they 
are grown tolerably ſtrong, may be ſet abroad in 
warm, well-ſheltered places in our gardens. _ 

For this pu lants are 


rpoſe,, where many ſuch 


any n to cover an hotbed, that it may con- 
tinue to be in readineſs in the ſpring, when the 


Such a frame ſhould be ſtationed in a warm, 
well- ſneltered part of the garden, and ſhould 
exactly front che ſouth. The bottom and the 
walls ſhould. be made of brick; the breadth 
ſhould' be fix feet and an half, and the length 
ing to the quantity of plants it is to con- 
tain. The back wall lhould be four. foer in 
height, and the front. wall a foot and an half; it is 
to be laid on with oak on which the glaſſes may 
ſlide, the more readily to give the plants air in 
mild. weather, and cover them in nights and 
froſty weather. n 
Plants intended for this place are ſuch as 
mult have plenty of air, and require only to be 
ſcreened at firſt from froſts ; and for ſuch plants 


| 


| condition for the next operation. 


I for the operation in due order. 


I! more uniform and even 


a frame of this nature will be more ſuitable than 
the Green-houſe. - 


WALLS. 


a 


* 


them is not become more 5 
the northern countries of Britain, where fuel is 
generally cheap, and where the ſpecies of fruit 
will grow to perfection without ſuch aſſiſtance, 

is ſtill more contracted than the ſouthern parts 
of this kingdom, Nen! 

The length of this walling muſt always 
proportion to the la of the family, 
quantity of trees that is to be forced; and it muſt 
be alſo 
inte 


rate the ripening of the fruit a few weeks, the 
trees. will bear ſuch kind of forcing every other 
year; but if they are 4 early in January, 
with a view to have the fruit ripe two was” 
ſooner than in the common way, trees thus for- 
ced muſt reſt two years before 5 — in good 
Ati rom whence 

it appears, that in the moderate way of forcing, 
there muſt be a/; double quantity of walling 
planted for the,, purpoſe, the | 
alternately be at reſt: And when the ſtill more 
violent forcing is to be uſed, there muſt be three 
times the length of walling that would ſerve for 
one ear, that the parts may ſucceed each other 
One fire will ſufficientl mop cory. of fifty 
feet. of walling. If the wall be only forty feet 
long, leſs fire will. do, and the warmth will be 


ep it in 
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long, a greater fre is required to keep 
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annually raiſed, a frame ſhould be built without 


others are og, for the ſeveral purpoſes they 


ral, eſpecially in 


at the parts may 


I the wall be fifty feet 


Wa Of he 
ength o 
or the 48 


. d the 
ed by the manner in which they ate — 


to be forced. For if the fires are light- times of 
ed late in the ſeaſon, with a view only to accele- beating it. 
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good order; neither will it be equally "alike in 
the different parts, for hoſe” bei the fufflce 
Wi be much warmer chan the ext ities of the 
wall.” The advantages of ſo long a five, ho#- 
ever, are very apparent: You thereby gain a 
length of ten fert to hold a larger quantity, of 
trees for your purpoſe; and the warmer parts 


* 


growing Citrons and Lemons, where they will 


grow to be as large and as fair to look on as in 


their native countries. 


ation of the Hot-walls ſhould be naturlllly dry, 
defended from the pieteing northern bla +, ee 
full upon the ſouth or ſouth-eaſt. If the place 


is wholly open, it may be ſuffclently ſcreened in 


' 


few years: by planting a range of large eims in 
& t 755 the diſtance 2 

yards from the wall. foot: Thus wil | 
"the wall to the height of about eight fect, which 


— 1 


of about twenty or thi m the 
If it be naturally wet, it muſt' be well drained, 


ſevetal rows, pretty cloſe toge 


- 


$99 the foundation of the wall muſt'be carried up 


1gher ; for the border muſt be” 


en ac 
leaſt two feet, and there muſt 'alſo be it the bot- 


tom of it 4 ſtratum of broken bricks, ſtones, 


gravel, rubbiſh, &c. ratnmed down cloſe # foot | 
and an half thick, to prevent the roots from ſtrik- 


ing inte ſuch a Kind of habitation, 48 would 


cauſe the trer to be very luxuriant'ifi wood, but 


productive of little, and that ill · flavoufed, fruit. 


let che foundation be laid with good 
brick three feet and an half thick. This ſeems 


to be a monſtrous breadth for the bottom of the 


wall; but the reader muſt be told, that it is 
highly neceſſary to ſupport the flues firm, and 
keep them in their proper poſition ; and for his 
comfort he alſo muſt be told, that this thickneſs 
need not be continued more than half a foot 
above the ground, for that will be a 
height for the foundation cf the firſt flue, and 
the ſides may be then contracted. The fire- 
places muſt be the ſame as thoſe for the ſtoves; 


they muſt be below the foundation of the firſt 


flue, which will occaſion ſteps to lead down to 
them; their ſituation muſt be in the back part 
of the wall; and ſheds muſt be built over them, 
the more conveniently to manage the fite, and 
keep a regular hatt... 
Ihe ſheds ſhould be. handſomely bricked and 
ſlated, having a door to enter: And that the 
fewer of theſe ſneds may be erected, two fire- 
places for the warming of two diviſions of wall- 
ing may be made near each other, having a par- 
tition only of three bricks thickneſs between them, 
and then one ſhed will ſuffice for the protection 
and convenience of both fire- places; obſerving 
always, in building theſe ſneds, to ſee that they 
are at firſt built large enough, that there may be 
room to perform the neceſſary operations of the 
place, and that the door be placed in one corner 
next the wall, and not full upon the fire- ; 
which being left much open, would cauſe the 
fire to burn violently, conſume the fuel, and 
deſtroy that uniformity of heat which oughr to 
be preſerved in ſuch a place as nearly as poſſible. 
But to proceed in the erection of the wall. Ten 
feet is its proper height, and we have raiſed it 
half a foot above the level of the border, ſu 
porting a breadth of three feet and an half thi 
from the bottom. Here then is the foundation for 
the firſt Ave; and as the flues will be carried along 


the middle of the wall, it will divide the wall into 


two parts, the back and the front part, both of which 
mull be of brick. The back part ſhould be fer in 


* 


near the furnace will be admirably adapted for 


The Gardener; need not de told that My 105 | | 


of the wall may, | 
and at the top oy the.frames mult-be fixed for 
"the reception of the | 


proper 
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| for the early ſorts; and for the late, the Alicant, 


four inches, and ſhould be two bricks thick, the 


more effectually to throw the heat forward ; and 
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"which, directs the ſmoke. to the extremity of ch 
which, kee and the fourth and higheſt flue, 


which, 
G hus,. will your flues be continued up 


F heat the whole wall, and 
0 


warm the air of the place. The upper part 


finiſhed in the common. way, 


glafles. $ Hp 
The flues myſt, be well plaiſtered; and made 
as ſmooth as poſſible, that they ma keep clean 


a longer time, and cauſe the ſmoke the more rea- 


d, dily to paſs off; and as they will ſometimes want 
. Haying thus fixed upon the place for your 

general Hot - walls, and having every thing in readine, | 
one. or 


cleaning, the maſon. fhould turn ſome arches at 
"the eng? of the wall, which may be opened and 
ſtopped up again when the flues are eleaned. Be- 
tween the flues alſo, in execting of the wall, iron 
hooks ſhould be fixed, at about a yard aſunder, 
for the ſupport of the trellis : Theſe ſhould pro- 
ject about two inches from the front wall, and 
ſhould be long enough to be faſtened into the 
back-wall, the more effectually to keep them 
firm, Theſe are all the neceſſary precautions 
in the firſt erection of the wall; for the trellis 
need not be brought there until the trees are got 
into a bearing ſtate, as they would only be rot- 
ting, and of little ſervice; neither need the glaſs- 
work and their frames be provided before that 
time, as they would be altogether - ufelteſs, and 
would probably be broken, and much detrimented 


before they were wantec. 


Having thus finiſhed our walls, the next thing to Of the 


be proceeded N is to plant them with the ſorts 
of fruit proper for ripening. But this entirely de- 
pends upon the whim of the owner; ſome peopl. 


whilſt others, again, are for having the rich ſorts 
from other countries, which, though they come 
later than many of our fruit in the common way, 
are by no methods to be obtained without theſe 
advantages. $1.4 Nn 
Grapes ought wk to occupy'a diviſion 
of walling by themſelves; and, to ſuit the 
palates of all, let both early and late grapes be 


' Planted. The vines need not be ſet further from 


each other than fix feet; ſo that a range of wall 
of fifty feet long, belonging to one fire,” will 
contain eight plants. Let the early ſorts be, 
the White Sweet-Water, the Black Sweet-Warer, 
the Royal Muſcadine z- and let the late ' ſorts 
be, the two Muſcats of Alexandria, and the 


| five Frontinacs, the Lombardy, the Tokay, 


and St. Peter's. If more walli 
filled with vines, the early or late ſorts may be 
doubled at pleaſure, and other different kinds 
may be introduced; ſuch as the Early Sugar 
Grape, the Red Chaſſelas, the Black Cluſter, &c. 


is to be 


the 


le per for 


| being deſirous of having fruit earlier than the uſual Hor- 
ſeaſon, let the ſorts be ever ſo common and mean; A 
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from each other than eight feet: End for the 
- eatly\ſarts of Peaches take the Red Wa 


— 


the Early Anne; th: Ely Putple, Gtofs Migoion, | 
and the Early Newington ; for the other forts, 


Wil- 


the Old Double Mountain Newington, the Wil 
low-Jeaved Late Newington, the Late Admira- 
ble, the Late Michaefmas, and the Pavy of 


Pomponne; the Bloody, & . Ih hart, all the late 
Peiches, when well ripened, are the richeſt fruit in 
the world; and this is the ohly way by which they 


can acquire their true flavour and perfection, Of 
Nectatines, let there be Fairchild's Hatly, the 
Early Vork, the Elxuge, the Newington, &c; 
Of Apricots, let theré be the Maſculine 204 
Of Plums, the Morocco, the Great Vio- 
ler: Of Cherries," the Early Sugar-Heatt, Ma 

and May Dukes, and ſome Morells, which, With 
theſr advatirages,' vie with any fruit in the world. 
- Theſe are the principal forts for forcing, the 
other. kinds may be introduced” at. the pleaſure 


the owner. Beſides theſe, there may be 


Wb inferior fruit ſitvated, which, being ripened 

very early, will not only be vſctul, but, will be 
reckoned 2s great à curioſity as any thing; ſuch 
as gooſebetries and currants. Strawbergies come 
in of courſe. to occupy the border, and, 


Uke; nay, Monthly and Eatly Roſes, 


the fraternity, to enrich the apartment, and 


regale the other ſenſes, as well as the taſte, in 


the fulleſt and moſt perfect manne. 
Ihe borders for the vines ſhould be five feet 


broad (four feet will be ſufficient for the others); 
and they ſhould be bounded by a wall, which | 
ſhould be raiſed two inches above the ſurface, to 


E of 


keep up the mould, and ſupport the 


timber for the reception of the Nloping glaſſes. 


the upper and the lower range; and the frames 
ſhould be three or four feet broad, or as large as 
they can be conveniently handled. The lower 
range may be eafily taken away or put on at 
pleaſure z but the upper range mult be contrived 
to ſlide, ſo that they may be drawn up, or let 
down, one, two, or more feet, as there ſhall be 
occaſion : And they may be eaſily kept in that 
poſition by making holes in the wood-work at 
the above diftances, and placing in them iron 
pins for their ſupport. e Ment 

The timbers for the ſupport of theſe frames 
ſhould be very © ſubſtantial, and well-ſeaſoned. 
They are to run ſloping from the top of the main 
wall to the timber of the front wall, which is de- 
ſigned to receive them; and at both the top and 
bottom they muſt be faſtened, to keep them 
ſteady ; but this muſt be in ſuch a manner that 
they may be eaſily taken to pieces again: For the 
whole of all this front-work having guarded the 
fruit unto its ripened ſtate, is to quit its office, 
and be removed for the like operation to another 
part of the walling. —_— 

The glaſs for the lights ſhould be of the beſt 
ſort, though the very worſt kind of all is often 
made to do. The panes ſhould be large; and the 
lead ſhould be broad; and the parts well cement- 
ed the more effectually ro keep out the wet, 
The bars ſhould” run lengthways for their ſup- 
port; and the upper range is to be made to ſlide 


two or three inches under a board, which is to 


receive the wet as it falls on the top, and ſhoot 
it on the glaſſes to paſs oft. 
Theſe things being effected, there remain only 


7 
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+ Peaches and Nectarines need not ſtand Futthet | 
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ca, , 


| and about the beginning OF, Ml: 
but not earlier, let the fares: be lighted. Ui Ad., 
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of if you 
chuſe it, Kidney-Beans, Dwarf-Peaſe, and the 
and other 
kinds of curious flowers, may be made to join 


1 
Ihe glaſſes ſhould be diſpoſed in two ranges, 


22 — 
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| the angular, ſpaces at the ends of, the wall to be 


4 ze lloped 
glaſs, otherwiſe that part of .the wall would 
De for, ſome. time Wade after fun- riſing; the 
other end alſo ſhould be glaſſed; But as che Ob- 


e That next the caſt, ſhould be [1 
def 


| ſtruction of the gays at that end, in che decline 


| ofthe ſug, ill be ingonũdetable, it may be bricked | 
or boarded, as you, ſhall chink proper; and ac 


| e door or window. ſhould be made to 


open and ſhut, to admit freſh air, when it would 
nnen 
N ic {rs abc 6 3h) RE 

Thus you have every thiny requilite for pour 
e and having the fruit · trees in a good 
bearing ſtare, which will, be in about four or five 
years from planting, let the parts be put together ; 
middle of January, 


One fire in, a day will be ſufficient, to keep the 
Air to a proper degree at, warmth, unleſs very 
cloudy and cold weather ſhould ſet in. This fire 
ſhould be lighted baut four or ſiue o clock in the 
evening; and if it continues burning until twelve, 
it will be better than, if it burnt longer; for a 
moderate warmth will ſuic the trees in that 


fituation, and enſure ſucceſs better than a greater. 


ITbe condition of the air is beſt judged of by the 


thermometer, which ſhould be placed where no 
Tun. cyer comes; and with ſuck a fite, together 
with. ſuch additional heat as is received from t 

ſun, the air will rarely be found below the point 
Temperate; for if the ſun.ſhone on the glaſſes but 
a very little time, the air would be rarefied to 
that degree, even had there been no fire made the 
preceding evening: Nevertheleſs, if very cold, 
cloudy, froſty weather ſets in, or cold fogs or 
damps ſhould continue for a long time, and no 
ſun 4 the fire ſnould be continued longer, 
or made to burn briſker: And this the thermome- 
ter is to determine; for the warmth of the place 
ught always to be about ſix or eight degrees 
boye the point Temperate. 1 | 

As the days grow longer, and the power of 
the ſun upon the glaſſes is greater, the fuel muſt 
be proportionally abated; a greater quantity of 
air alſo muſt be granted the fruit, and you will 
find them advancing apace towards perfection. 
If due attention be given to the trees from the 
firſt lighting of the fires, you will find moſt of 
them in bloſſom by the middle or end of Fe- 
bruary; and you may expect to gather from them 
ripe cherries in the beginning of April. But the 
Early Apricots, Plums, Peaches, and Nectarines, 
will not be ripe before the beginning of May; 
and theſe ſucceed one another at intervals, accord- 
ing to the ſorts} as they ripen againſt common 
walls. Early Grapes will appear in June and 
July; but curious late forts, which will not ripen 
without artificial heat, will not come in until the 
end of September or October. Gooſeberries and 


} Currants will be found ripe nearly in April; 


and at the ſame time Strawberries in great pro- 
fuſion will abound. Eſculents in the border will 
be ripe ſome months before they could otherwiſe 
be obtained. Roſes will be in full blow in April; 
and if planted in pots, their balmy fragrance may 
be communicated to our rooms; and we may be 
there regaled with the all-cheering ſweets which 
are continually emitted from them. | 
And thus may we, in theſe various ways, be 
feaſted with thoſe luſcious bounties of Nature, 
and anticipate the time of their regalement, by 
the due 5 and exerciſe of our own art; 
which will occaſion reflections that will ſtill 
heighten their worth to ourſelves, and excite 
wonder and pleaſing admiration in others, 
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Directions 
for build 
iag the 
walls, 


and for 
bringing 
— 
their 
fruit. 


this method can be 8 practiſed. 
0 


After the fruit is entirely gathered, the glaſſrs 


are to be taken away, and carefully ſet in a con- 
venient place until the end of December follow- 
ing; then all the parts are to be put te 
ther to the other wall, the fires are to 


lighted in January, and the operation of the en- 


ſuing year muſt be performed as before. 
The borders are to be prepared, and the trees 


are to be planted and trained as in the common 


way; and the fruit will ripen earlier, if laid cloſe 
. the wall, than when trained to a trellis : 

evertheleſs, as trelliſes ate chiefly uſed, if the 
trelliſes are of oak, they may be ſet down the 
year after planting, that the branches may be 
regularly trained up to them, and they will 
lait as long. meaſt of the trees: eſpecially the 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Cherries, which, in 
general, are but of ſhort duration with this kind 
of treatment. If the trelliſes are of leſs durable 
wood, they ſnould not be made before the trees 
are got into a bearing ſtate, otherwiſe they will 
not laſt long en 


office. * 


be cut rather ſhorter, and all weak and irregu- 
lar ſhoots entirely taken off, leaving juſt a ſut- 
ficient number to afford a crop of fruit : 
For as theſe bloſſoms will not be fo liable to be 
deſtroyed by blights as thoſe in the air, a 
ſufficient quantity of bearing wood only need be 
left on the tree, which will both ſtrengthen 
it, and cauſe the fruit to be larger and better 
taſted. 


The pruning alſo ought to be performed in 


the autumn as ſoon as the leaves are fallen, eſpe- 
cially the year before the trees are to be forced; for 
this will cauſe their buds to fwell, and be ready 
ſooner to burſt forth into bloſſom, when the fires 
are lighted: n f 

The expences attending hot - walls more than 
common walls is very inconſiderable, except the 
vaſt charge of the glaſs- work. The difference in 
the coſt of building ſuch walls and common walls 


* 
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h for the full diſcharge of their 


The pruning of the trees ſhould be the ſame | 
as againſt other walls; only the branches ſhould | 
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is, by having no covers at all. T 


of the ſame height, is trifling ; and with regard to 
the . conſumption of 998 is nothing ſo 
formidable in it as might be imagined; for the 
— need not be hgh — January, one fire 
only in an evenin viſite, and 1a) 
be totally bans Hee 55 the de of Mar? 
ſo that where fuel is tolerably cheap; fuch ex- 
pence is hardly worth ing. Dut as the 
charge of the glaſs-work is a real obſtacle, many 
are content with uling canvas or oiled paper in- 
ſtead of glaſs, which is found to ſueceed very 
well, eſpecially if the fires are not lighted until 
February or March. CUES: 
_ Oiled is to be preferred. before can- 
vas, and the frames for it ſhould be the fame 
as thoſe for the glaſs, only much lighter. The 
ſheets of paper. muſt be firſt together, 
and when dry inſerted in the frames: After that 
the paper muſt be oiled ; the beſt way of doing 
which will be with a ſoft bruſh; it then ſoon 
becomes dry and pellucid, admits the rays of the 
ſun freely to paſs through it, is ſtrong 3 
to keep off the rain and winds, and immediate 
becomes fit for uſe. The paper of theſe frames 
will laſt -only one ſeaſon, but they are renewe 
a ſmall expence; and as they are fo very light, 
and eaſy to be managed, they are in great re- 
queſt with moſt Gardeners. | | 
Others, again, there be who uſe till leſs expence 
than either of the ways above-mentioned; and that 
hey light their fires 
the end of February, or beginning of March, 
letting the trees be expoſed to 'any weather as it 
ſhall happen: Theſe will ſoon ſhew that they are 
ſenſible of the genial warmth the wall affords 
them, by exhibiting a profuſion of bloſſoms, whilſt 
the other trees remain ſeemingly inactive; the 
bloſſoms in a little time will be ſucceeded by the 
fruit, which will grow, and become ripe three 
weeks or a month ſooner than that againſt com- 
mon walls; and ſuch fruit, it is pretended, 
by 8 the full benefit of the air and de us, 
will be of a more heightened flavour than that 
which has been more forced. * 


Of WALLS Heated by D U N G. 


1 is a very cheap and eaſy way of forcin 

of fruit, where a ſufficient quantity of fre 

dung is to be had; but as that is not often the caſe, 
It is to 
be practiſed, indeed, by t only who live in 
large towns, and can readily ppocure dung from 
the inn-ſtables, or ſuch as keep as many horſes 
of their own as can produce dung enough for 
the purpoſe : And theſe, by a proper uſe of the 
dung, may obtain wall - fruit three weeks or a 
month ſooner than in the common way. For 


this purpoſe, firſt, let a wall be built in 


length in proportion to the quantity of dung you 


can be ſure of raiſing to warm it. Let it be built 


near the ſtables, or the place from whence the 
dung is to come. Let the materials be brick, 
and ter it be as thin and light as may be, that 
it may the more ealily be warmed by the dung 
for the benefit of the fruit. 

Let the borders be prepared in the uſual way, 
and let them be planted with the like kind of 
trees as againſt the flue-walls. Let them be train- 


ed like them; and when they are got into a good 


bearing ſtate, proceed to bring them forward in 
the following manner : Let the dung be brought 
from the ſtables, and laid in heaps near the back 


| 


of the wall; let theſe heaps be turned over 
every day, and in about twelve days_ the dung 
will be in proper temperature to apply to the 
wall. Spread it evenly, and gently preſs it down 
with the back of your fork, in the manner you 
make the hotbeds. Let the breadth at the baſe 
be four feer, and draw it in like the roof of an 
houſe until you get to the top of the wall, where 
its breadth ſhould be one foot, or more; 
and as you find it ſettles or ſinks down, freſh 
dung muſt be added, if the trees are large, that 
2 part of the wall may receive an equal 
eat. | 

In about a month's time the heat will be ſo 
far abated, that it will be required to be re- 
newed. The beſt way will be, if there be freſh 
dung enough, to take the old entirely away, and 
make a ſloping pile in the like manner as before; 
nevertheleſs, if there is a ſcarcity of new dung. 
it may be mixed with ſome of the old dung that 
has already fermented, and it will heat afreſh. In 
about a month's time a freſh pile of dung muſt be 
made again, and ſo you muſt continue it until 
April, May, or longer, according to the fruit 
you have to ripen. Cherries, Gooſeberries, and 
Currants, may be made to ripen thus very early 
in 
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on this ways early as by actual fire in the fur- 


But this practice is partial. It is to be ex- 


and form 
ot the Ice- 
houſe.. 
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in May, and ſome Apricots by the end of that 
month; Peaches and Nectarines in June ; early 
Plums at the lame time; and, by the aſſiſtance | 
of theſe walls, the early ſorts of Grapes may be 
brought to the table in July. | 

In ſhort, the heat acquired this way is not at all 
inferior to that produced from the flues ; and if a | 
perſon is willing to be at the expence of frames 


oa 


and glaſs-· work to confine the air, and keeplit | 


to a due degree of warmth, the different ſorts 
of fruit may, with good management, be brought 


pace of the flurs. 4:1 


* * 
181 219 


erciſed by thoſe only who have plenty of ſuper- 
fiuous dung; and to ſuch as abound with this 
ingredient; the method is recommended: To 
others it would be a great and extravagant 


= 


by 


* by 


HE uſe of Ice is now become fo general 
in hot weather in ſummer, that there is i 


Keeping the place cool; but experience teaches | 
us, that ſuch places are very improper for the 
Ice Houſe; and that the building, if a perion 


coming 20 the taſte of the owner, 


arden, and may be either built circular, 
3 triangular, hexagonal, octogonal, or in any 


laid to carry off all redundant moiſture, or your 
Ice will be in danger of melting, and your hopes 


deſtroyed. Having fixed upon a proper ſpot, or 


General 
ditec- 
tions for 
building 


it. 


made it ſuitable by raiſing the ground one, two, 
three, four, or more yards above the level, accord- 
ing to the degree it poſſeſſes of being more or leſs . 
dawp, the firſt ſtep towards forming an Ice- 
houſe is to dig a well. This ſhould be fix, 
eight, or ten feet in diameter, according to the 
quantity of Ice wanted; and the depth ſhould 
be proportionable to the breadth, or quanti 
of Ice wanted. At the bottom of the well 
ſhould be a drain to carry off moiſture of any 
ſort; and a grate compoſed of wooden bars 
ſhould be formed two feet above the bottom of 
it, to ſeparate that part from the Ice, receive 
the moiſture, and convey it to the drain for its 


the trees to keep them forcing” after t 
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more immediate diſcharge. The well being f 
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expence ; but to: thoſe; except the ordinary 
charges attending wall - fruit, the expence is no 


more than the ſmall labour of wheeling the dung, 


and placing it againſt the wall; and when the 
heat is evaporated, after having been employed 
for theſe. uſeful purpoſes, it is manure equally 
valuable for land as if it had deen all along 
uſelefsly rotting in the dung hill. 

As ſome ſorts of fruit proper fot forcing ripen 
earlier than others, reaſon directs us to plant 
thoſe: together which ripen nearly at the ſame 


˖ CO theſe walls, that the application of 
the 


ung for their forwarding may ceaſe at pro- 
per diſtances; for it would be very injurioùs to 
fruit is 
gathered ; which muſt inevitably be the caſe, if 


an carly kind is planted next to à late one. 
„ N 5 * p TTY a eln 4»; P 4 4 4 
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thus ſunk, and the drain, and wooden grate laid, 


the ſides ſhould be guarded with a good ſtone or 
brick-wall, two or more feet thick. This wall 
may be carried up to any deſired height; it 
ſhould be arched over, and a hole ſnould be 
left for the admiſſion, of the Ice; and then an- 
other wall of any figure muſt be built, arched 
over at the top. This wall is the lower ſhell 
of the houſe, and if deſigned to terminate a 
view, or if it be in any conſpicuous part of the 
garden, it may be made ornamental in propor- 


tion to the goodneſs of the ſituation, the owner's 


taſte, or the expence he would chuſe to go to. 


This. wall is to ſupport the roof, which may be 
Nated, tiled, or thatched at the owner's vleats 


ure 
obſerving to have a good quantity of faw-duft, 
at leaſt a foot thick, laid immediately under the 
covering, the better to keep the place in cool 
and even temperature: In this wall muſt be 


the door - place for the bringing in and taking 


out of the Ice. If the building is not de- 


ſigned for ornament, but is in an obſcure place, 


the leſs it fronts the North, it will be the 
better. If the houſe be built in the ſummer or 
autumn, the parts will be dry enough to receive 


than thin Ice, and may eaſily enough be beat to 
pieces. Place at the bottom of the well ſome 
reeds, ſtraw, or faggots made of thin twigs, 'and 


lay them even, on which to lodge the Ice: Next 


beat or ram down the Ice cloſe as you pur it in- 
to the well; and at intervals of about a foot 
from each other let there be interſtices be- 


tween the Ice and the wall two or three inches 


ſquare, from which any moiſture that may 
pen may drain off. When the well is thus fl. 
ed, the hole for the admiſſion of the Ice muſt be 
cloſely ſhut up, and the whole guarded with 
old hay or ſtraw, which ſhould be preſſed cloſe 
to the outer double door; which being ſhut, 
the buſineſs is done. Ice thus rammed down 
cloſe in the well, and guarded, will keep two or 
three years, if neceſſary; and the place will be 
ever ready in the hotteſt ſummers to afford its 


cool and refreſhing ſtores for uſe. 


| Ice the winter following. Then tome of the Method 
ſtrongeſt and cleareſt Ice that can be got ſhould of fioriog 
be brought, becauſe. it will be leſs liable to melt the Ice. 
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698 A COMPLETE B DY, OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
CH. A . J. a 
AGARICUS CAMPESTRI S,.. 
FIELD AGARIC, or COMMON MUSHROOM. 
General * T H E practice of raiſing Muſhrooms in , Next take them carefully home without 
obſerva- gardens is now become general among | breaking, in a large baſket or baſkets provided 
tions re- Gardeners of eminence; and though ſuch: for the purpoſe, and lay them upon a table in 
8 Muſhrooms are very much inferior to thoſe an airy room, that they may be in readineſs 
aud Cul. gathered from paſtures, yet there is this great | againſt ſuch time as they are wanted. 
wee of advantage attending the practice, that they | The end of Auguſt is a time to make 5. 
Mem- may be obtained at unuſual times, or when they |- the Muſhroom-bed; and it ſhould be made with ton for 
roms. are not to be met with in the common fields. | horſe-dung and litter from the ſtables, after the making 
There are the male and female organs of ge- firſt heat is paſſed over. Accordingly a ſufficient Muth- 
neration belonging to the Muſhroom, the ſame | quantity of dung muſt be ſer apart for the pur- wn. 
as in other vegetables; but they are exceeding- | poſe, It muſt be laid in heaps, and often turn- * * 
ly minute; and the ſmallneſs or obſcurity of thoſe | ed over; and in about three weeks the vio- 
parts has occaſioned theſe plants being arrang- | lent heat will be abated, when it will be in 
ed under the Claſs Cyptogamia. Minute, how- mor condition for your Muſhroom ſpawn. A 
ever, as the parts are, the ſeeds are properly | ſmall degree of warmth only is neceſſary to 
fecundated by the fine duct of the anthere | cauſe them to riſe; and if this degree be too 
which are annexed to the Lamellæ, commonly | violent, they will riſe black, long-ſhanked, and 
called the Gills : The ſeeds ripen by ſuch time 5 like what the vulgar call Toad-ſtools on 
as the Muſhroom is full grown; and dropping | the bed. 11-84 | 
and penetrating into the ground, ſoon become | Having your _ in good order, let a 
the embryo of a future plant. They alſo multi- yu in a dry ſpot marked out for the 
ply exceedingly by off-ſets. Theſe appear like beds; let its breadth be three or four feet, and 
10 many ſmall, whitiſh, roundiſh knobs, and | the length according to the number of ſpawn 
numbers of them are found together collected | you have to plant; or let two, three, or more 
in lumps or cluſters. Theſe are all ſuitable for | ſhort beds of the ſame breadth be made paral- 
the Gardener's purpoſe, in order to obtain a | lel to each other, according as beſt ſuits your 
crop of Muſhrooms: Theſe he uſually calls | purpoſe. | | 
Spawn ; and he ſearches for them either in old Let the mould in each bed be dug out one foot 
Muſhroom- beds, or in the fields. | deep; then ſhake in the dung with a fork, lay- 
Field. Muſhrooms growing as Nature gives | ing it even, and gently prefling it down until 
them, without art, are vaſtly ſuperior to thoſe | it is two feet thick, one foot of which will be 
raiſed on the beds: But as in theſe there are dif- | below the ſurface, the other foot above the 
ferent degrees of goodneſs, and ſome are ſo bad | common level; ſo that the mould out of 
as not to be wholeſome, it will be neceſſary that | the trench muſt be laid againſt the ſides of the 
the Gardener be certain what ſorts are the beſt | beds, with an addition of the fame mould out of 
of the true kind, from which he gathers his | the field in which the Muſhrooms grew: The 
ſpawn. - | bed alſo muſt be covered with one foot thick- 
Charae. The characters of a Muſhroom then | neſs of light, rich, freſh mould; and if this be 
ters of a are, 1. That the ſtalk, the upper- ſurface, and | taken from the paſture where the ſpawn was 
= the fleſh, be thin, and of a clear or fattiney-white collected, it will be ſo much the better. 
_— colour: 2. That the gills be of a lively red | On the edge of this ſtratum of earth plant 
or fleſh colour: 3. That on their firſt appear- | the knobs of the ſpawn half an inch deep, and 
ance they come up round and compact, like ſo | at fix inches diſtance from each other. Upon 
many buttons: and, 4. When full-grown they | this bed lay- a freſh layer of dung a foot 
become flatz and the gills, which were before of a | thick, and on that dung lay a ſtratum of mould 
fine red, are changed to a very dark-brown, ap- | of the like thickneſs ; obſerving to draw in as 
proaching to a black colour, you advance in height, in the manner of a 
Ihis is the character of the beſt ſort of the | ridge or roof of a building. On this lay an- 
true kind of Muſhroom. From the places where | other layer of dung, ftill narrower than a ſtra- 
theſe are found growing, the Gardener is to collect | tum of earth; and continue this until both ſides 
his ſpawn. They uſually ripen in the autumn, | meet and form the ridge; obſerving always to 
. which is the ſeaſon for making his beds; and the | lay the earth along the ſides, and to plant the 
manner of gathering it is as follows : | ſpawn half an inch deep. The bed being thus 
Manner Let the earth be dug up carefully with a | completed, muſt be thatched down, or co- 
of gather. ſpade, and let as much as conveniently can, be re | vered with ſtraw or litter a foot or more thick, 
= the moved at each ſpade-full, that there may be leſs | to prevent the mould from drying too faſt, to 
Pawn. chance of cutting through the knobs or lumps | protedt it from great rains, and to guard it againſt 
of ſpawnz then with your hands divide every Bals all of which in too violent a degree 
ſpade· full of mould as it is taken up; and when- are deſtructive to the Muſhroom-beds. 
ever you meet with any lumps of ſpawn, lay In about ten days your Muſhrooms will pro- 
them aſide without dividing them, preſerving | bably appear; the — therefore about that 
their own mould about them. Repeat this ope- time muſt be taken off, to ſee in what manner 
ration until you have ſpawn enough for your | they ariſe. If they come up long-ſhankee, 
purpoſe. black, or of a brown colour, it is a "_— 
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ſign that the dung heats , too violently for 
them: This, however, will ſoon be off; and in 
this caſe nothing more need be done than to 
draw out all ſuch Muſhrooms, riddle over the 
bed ſome fine earth, and thofe which come up 
next will be round, and of a good colour. 
From this time they muſt be gathered every 
day, otherwiſe they will grow too large, and, 
decaying, become proper food for a ſmall mag- 
got which will breed in them in prodigious 
uantities; and theſe will thruſt their. way to 
the very bottom of the root, and will deſtroy 
all the young ſpawn or off-fets that are near 
them. This teaches us not to cut the Muſh- 
rooms, as is too often practiſed ; for the ſtump 
that is left in the ground decaying, becomes a pro- 
per nidus for the eggs, in which they ſoon become 
maggots, will grow, feed, and in a little time will 
deſtroy the ſpawn beneath : They are beſt, there- 
fore, gathered with a gentle twiſt for this will ef- 
fectually take away all the ſtalk, and not draw 
out part of the ſpawn along with it, as too 


frequently happens when they are pulled up in 


a perpendicular direction. 

About the end of September let another bed 
or beds be made in the like manner ; let 
them be guarded againſt exceſſive rains and 
froſt ; and from theſe and the former beds good 
Muſhrooms, if very ſevere froſts do not happen, 
may be gathered all winter and the ſpring fol- 
lowing. | 

Plenty of ſpawn alſo will be produced for 
a ſucceſſion of Muſhrooms in freſh beds, if 
you chooſe it; ſo that when it cannot be eaſily 
obtained from the paſtures, it may be taken 


— 


om an did /Mauthrocm-bed;: af Mid, is 4 


dry room, it will keep for many months; 

the ſmalleſt off - ſets, though taken from the old 
beds in May, and then laid by in a dry, airy 
place, will keep very well, and will be proper 
ſpawn with which to plant a freſh hotbed the 
September following. . 1% 150 

From the firſt planting of the Muſhroom- bed 
to the taking it down, if very heavy rains 
ſhould happen, the thatch or covering ſhould 
be encreaſed 3 and if ſuch ſhould not prove 4 
ſufficient protection, doors, boards, or the like, 
ſhould be laid over them, or otherwiſe the 
ſpawn will be .rotted, and your future hopes 
rendered abortive. r nn 

If intenſe froſts happen, the like precaution 
muſt be attended to; and if they are guarded 
againſt theſe evils, your beds will be pretty ſure 
of affording you plentiful crops. 

Freſh beds ſhould always be made in the 
ſpring, to afford Muſhrooms for ſummer uſe 
and if the work be repeated at proper intervals; 
Muſhrooms from one or other of theſe beds 
may be collected all the year round. 

The Muſhroom is titled, Agaricus ſtipulatus, 
pileo convexo ſquamato albido, lamellis rufis. In 
the Flora Lap. it is termed, Agaricus cauleſcens 
pileolo ſordido lacero, pileo albo membranaceo, la- 
mellis rufeſcentibus. Guettard calls it, Agaricus 
pediculo annulato pileo, ſuperne albus, infernè ru- 
bens; Caſpar Bauhine, Fungus campeſtris albus 
ſuperne, infernè rubens; and Parkinſon, Fungus 
eſculentus, It grows naturally in meadows and 
paſture grounds in moſt parts of England. 
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T HE following uſeful articles in our 
Kitchen Garden belong to this genus: 
I. Garlick. 

II. Rocambole. 

III. Ramſon. 

IV. Shallot. 

V. Leek. 

VI. Onion. | 

Theſe are all diſtin ſpecies of Allium, and 
ſhall be treated of in their order. 


Cultureof I. Allium Sativam, Garlick. Sowing of the 


Garlick, 


ſeeds of Garlick is altogether unneceſſary, as 
it increaſes very faſt by the root: The 


- bulbs, called cloves, therefore, of this ſpecies are 


to be planted toencreaſe the ſtock. For this pur- 
poſe, early in agen, prepare a bed of a ſufficient 
ſize to receive the quantity of cloves you would 
chooſe to plant; let it be well 


dug and made 
even, and plant your cloves at fix inc 


es diftance 


from each other. If very dry weather ſhould: 
ſucceed- their being planted, a little water now 


and then will be of great ſervice to them; and 
after they are come up, nothing need be done 
except keeping them clean from weeds until 
the beginning of June, at which time the leaves 
ſhould be tied in knots ; and this will cauſe the 
bulbs to grow larger, by preventing the plants 
from running to ſeed, = 7 


| 
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By the middle or end of July you will find 


the leaves decayed, and then is the time for 
taking up the bulbs; let a dry day therefore be 


choſen for that purpoſe. After they are taken up, 
ſpread them upon a mat in a dry, airy place, 
and turn them every day for four or five days; 
after that tie them in bunches, and hang them in 
any convenient room to be ready for uſe. 


II. Allium Scorodopraſum, Rocambole. The 


- propagation of this ſpecies is exactly the ſame with 


the former, and the encreaſe from the root is 


amazing. It will grow in almoſt any place, 


though it rather delights in a moiſt ſituation; 
and for want of this, if the weather ſhould prove 
dry, by giving them a good watering every ſe- 
cond or third evening, you will. find your trou- 
ble abundantly recompenſed by the extraordin 

encreaſe they will make. After all, if your ſoil 
is naturally very dry, it will be adviſeable to 
plant the bulbs in the autumn, which will cauſe 
them to grow larger than if deferred until the 
ſpring. All along keep them clean from weeds ; 
and when the leaves are decayed, take up the 


roots, and ſpread them in an airy place a few 


Titles; 


Culture of 


Rocam- 
le 


days to dry, then tie them in bunches, and hang 


them in a convenient place to be ready for uſe. 
III. Allium Urfinum, Ramſon. 


This plan , 4 


is found growing naturally in many of our 3 Ramſoꝶ 
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and 
Leeks, 


How to 
raiſeLeeks 
for ſeed. 


and hedges, and the culture and management is 
exactly the ſame as the former. 
IV. Allium Aſcalonicum, Shallots. Theſe are 
to be planted in the beginning of March, in 
rows about ſix inches aſunder. When they 
come up, keep them clean from weeds, and 
water them now and then, if the weather ſhould 
prove very dry, When the leaves are decayed 
take up the roots, and ſpread them upon a mat a 
few days to dry; turn them every day, and when 
they are in proper order put them up to be ready 
when wanted. 

V. Allium Porrum, the Leck. There are two 
or three ſorts of Leeks, but the beſt for ule is 
that called the London Leek. 

In order to have a crop of Leeks, let a piece 
of ground in-a rich part of the Kitchen Garden 
be well dug, and the ſurface made level and even; 
then about the middle of March ſow your ſeeds; 
and if the weather prove dry afterwards, water 
the beds every other evening. This will effec- 
rually bring your plants up; and in a little time 
after they muſt be thinned to about fix inches 
diſtance from each other. Keep the beds clean 
from weeds ; and about the beginning of June 
tranſplant them to a well-prepared piece of 
ground, planting them in rows a foot aſunder, 
and at eight or ten inches diſtance in the 
rows, according to the ſize of your plants or 
richneſs of your foil, A moiſt day ſhould be 
choſen for the purpoſe ; and for want of this the 
work ſhould be done in an evening, and the plants 
ſhould be watered every other day until they have 
taken root, The fineſt and the largeſt plants are 
moſt fit for this purpoſe, whilſt che ſmaller are to 
be left undiſturbed in the ſeed-bed. At the time of 
their removal, ſhorten the long blades, and trim 
the long fibres, keep the ground conſtantly clean 
from weeds afterwards, and theſe removed 

lants will grow to a greater ſize than if they 
had remained undiſturbed in the ſeed- bed. 

Sweet Leeks multiply exceedingly by the roots, 
and are a very uſeful pot-herb, "They ſhould be 
removed every other year, or their bulbs will 

w ſmall. The beſt time for this is in the 
ummer, when the leaves are decayed; then they 
ſhould be taken up, or they will ſoon ſprout out 
afreſh, and may be either planted again im- 
mediately, or may be kept in a dry room, and 
planted any time in the autumn or ſpring. 

In order to have good Leek-ſeed, the beſt 
and ſtrongeſt plants muſt be marked for the 
purpoſe. Theſe muſt remain in the ſeed-bed 
until February, when they ſhould be taken up 
and planted againſt a ſouth wall or hedge at a foor 
diſtance from each other, When their heads 
get heavy, they are very liable to be broken 
down by the winds; to prevent which, each 
ſhould be faſtened to a ſeparate ſtick ; or a line 
drawn through the whole row may ſo keep them 
in an upright poſition, as to prevent any danger 
of that fort, _ 

It is neceſſary to have their fituation warm, 
becauſe Leek-ſeeds do not always ripen freely 
in England, if the autumn proves unfavourable. 
The early froſts often deſtroy them; much wet and 
cold alſo greatly injure them; on which account the 
nearer the Leeks are planted againſt the wall, 
to be ſhielded from thoſe injuries, the better. 


When the ſeed is ripe, the uſual method is, 


to cut off the heads with part of the ſtalk, and 


tie them in bunches, hanging them up in a dry 
airy room to be ready for the ſeed to be threſhed 


our a little before it is wanted. Leek-ſeeds 


—— 


ſhould never be gathered from old plants; as 


ſuch ſeeds will always produce narrow-lcaved, 


ſmall, and very bad plants in return. 

VI. Allium Sepa, the Onion. Ihe variety of 
Onions is very great, and freſh ſorts are yearly 
obtained by ſeeds ; they run, however, from one 
to the other, and the principal permanent ſorts 
are, 


1. The Common Spaniſh or Portugal Onion. 8% „f 


2, The Straſburgh. 

3. The Silverſkinned. 

4. The Blood- red. 

5. The Welch. ; | 

One common culture belongs to the four firſt 
ſorts, with all their varieties; but the Welch 
Onion, being deſigned for other purpoſes, re- 
quires a different treatment. 

In order to raiſe a crop of Onions, then, let 2 
piece of light ground be well dug, and the ſur- 
tace made ſmooth and level, againſt the begin- 
ning of March. Then in the fi ſt week of that 
month, if dry weather ſhould happen, lay it out 
into beds four or five feet broad, and in theſe 
ſow your Onion-ſeeds -with an even hand, and 
rake them well in; afterwards neat up your 
beds, and the firſt ſtep towards a crop of Onions 
is done. | 

When the plants have been up about three weeks, 
they ſhould be thinned to two inches diſtance from 
each other; and this may be done by drawing 
them with the hand, or with a ſmall inch hoe, 
If large quantities are ſown, the latter method is 
molt eligible ; if a ſmall parcel only for common 
uſe, it is beſt to draw them with the hand; and 
ſuch drawn plants will not be loſt, but may be 
reſerved for the immediate uſe of the table. 

Weeds muſt be conſtantly pulled up as they 
ariſe; and about the middle or end of May 
your Onions muſt undergo a ſecond thinning, 
either by the hand or hoe: At this. time they 
ſhould be left three inches aſunder, and all 
the while the drawn plants may be made to 
ſerve for table-uſe. About three weeks or a 
month after this, another thinning muſt be 
effected, and then the plants ſhould not be left 
nearer than five inches from each other ; by 
which means the remaining plants will arrive ar 
their proper ſize of growth, will be in perfec- 
tion, and of more value than double the number 
of Onions that had grown on the ſame [pot with- 
out ſuch thinning. | 5 

In Auguſt, or early in September, you will find 
the tops of the Onions grow yellow, and fall to 
the ground; and that is an indication that your 
bulbs are arrived at their full growth. After that, 
in a dry day, pull up your Onions, and lay them 
in the alleys between the beds, or in ſome ſitu- 
ation where they ca1 have plenty of ſun and 
air; then let them lie for a fortnight or three 
weeks, turning them every day; and whetrf you 
find they are, ſufficiently dry and hardened, re- 
move them in a fine warm day into the houle, to 
be ready for uſe. | 

At this time be careful you do not mix any 
damaged or- decayed bulbs with the others, as 
the contiguous ones will ſoon take the infection, 
and numbers by that means in a little time be 


ſpoiled. On this account alſo you ſhould fre- 
_ quently look carefully over your Onions; and 


whenever you find any that are decayed, imme- 
diately take them away. | 

At the time of houſing, a ſufficient quantity 
of the firmeſt and compacteſt bulbs ſhould be 


roped, to be hung in a dry room, to be kept for 


tpring 


Onions, 


Cal ure of 
Welch 
Onſons. 
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ſpring-uſe. Before the ſpring has made much ad- 
vance, uſe all the care you can, your onions 
will frequently be for the moſt part rotten or 
ſprouting ; but as they keep the beſt in the 
ropes, that method for the later ones ſhould be 
purſued. The room they hang in ſhould be dry 
and airy ; and if the bottom of the root is ſing- 
ed with a hot iron, it will prevent their ſprout- 
ing, and cauſe” them to continue good for a 
much longer time. 

When large quantities of onions are to be 
raiſed for ſale, the ground ſhould be rich and 
well dug, and about fix pounds of ſeeds will be 
ſufficient to ſow an acre. Thinning them in 
the uſual way muſt never be omitted; but 
this muſt always be done by the hoe. At theſe 
times all the weeds muſt be carefully hoed up 
and deſtroyed ; and the more effectually to ac- 
compliſh this, every hoeing muſt be performed 
in dry weather. When the onions are pulled 
up, they may lie upon the ground they grew on 
Their af. for about a fortnight, turning them every day 
ter-ma- to prevent their ſtriking root afreſh ; and after 
nagement. that, they may be ſent abroad to the different 
markets for ſale. In ſome counties the cuſtom 
is to rope them all; in others, to ſell them by 
the meaſure : They certainly will keep beſt in 
the ropes; but when ſold by the meaſure, they 
are always attended with the leaſt trouble to the 
Gardener. 

Some people ſow Leeks and Onions together, 
that when the Onions are drawn off, a crop of 
Leeks may occupy the ground; but this is a 
very bad cuſtom : For by trampling to draw off 
the Onions, the Leeks will be greatly injured 
and thus neither fort will be brought to per- 
fection. 

The moſt common Onion is the Spaniſh, 


_— which is flat or round. The Straſburg is ob- 


tion and 


Properties long, and is an excellent Onion for keeping. The 


of hve 
ſorts of 
Onions, 


Portugal is very mild and ſweet ; but Onions 
of that ſort raiſed here, are not ſo mild 
and fine as thoſe we have imported from Portu- 
gal. The Silver-ſkinned is ſeldom raiſed, tho? 
it is very mild, and as it boils white 1s very 
valuable. The Blood-red is the moſt beautiful 
when growing, the outer coat being of a fine 
deep- red; but it is a ſtrong Onion, and inferior 
| in flavour to the other ſorts. : 
Diretions Welch Onions are raiſed for ſpring uſe, and 
jor railing are in eating before the early Onions come 
Welch in. For this purpoſe, ſow the ſeeds the laſt 
week in July in a well-prepared bed, ſifting over 
them about half-an inch of the fineſt mould. 
If the weather proves dry, every other evening 
water the bed; and this will ſoon bring up your 
Onions. As weeds ariſe, draw them out, and 
in autumn the blades of your Onions will wi- 
ther and decay; at that time ſift over the bed 
about half an inch of freſh mould, and this 1s 
all the trouble they will require. In Februa 
they will appear above ground, and in Marc] 
will come into eating, and continue good until 
the early Onions come in. | 
Spring Onions alſo are eaſily formed from 
ſuch winter Onions as are found ſprouting in the 
houſe : In order, therefore, to raiſe a crop of theſe 
in February, look over your Onion room, and 


take out all ſuch as are ſprouting, and plant 


them in a bed, at three inches diſtance from each 
other, and they will ſoon be large enough for 
uſe. 
Scallions alſo are another ſort of Onion much 
eſteemed in the ſpring. Theſe are propagated 
Vol. II 
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Scallions, 


common, 


by parting of the roots, the beſt time for which 

is the autumn. They ſhould be planted 

themſelves in beds, at a ſmall diſtance from eac 

other. They are very hardy, and, bidding defi- 

ance to all cold, come into uſe on the very firſt 

approaches of the ſpring. | 

Chives are preferred by ſome to any of theſe Chives, 

ſorts, though they come in later. They are very 
afford an excellent potherb for the 

houſewife, and are in great eſteem in ſpring- 

ſallads. Their propagation is very eaſy, and 

they multiply exceedingly. In the ſpring let a 

bed be well dug in a dry part of the garden, 

and in this plant your Chives in rows; at about 

four inches aſunder ; three or four roots ſhould 

be planted in each hole, and they will ſoon ſhoot 

up and be fit for uſe. The roots ſhould: be 

taken up and divided every other year, to keep 

them within bounds, and continue them in per- 

fection; for if this is neglected, they encreaſe 

ſo very faſt that the roots in each bunch will 

be crowded ; by which means the blades will be 


| proportionally weaker, and of leſs value. 


In order to have Chives very early in the 
ſpring, they ſhould be planted in a warm, rich 
border under a ſouth-wall; and theſe will ſhoot 


up, and be fit for uſe a week before thoſe plant- 


ed in the expoſed parts of the garden. 

The Straſburgh Onion allo ſhould be ſown and 
in the middle of July, to come in for ſpring Straſ- 
uſe; but this is not entirely to be depended up- burgti 
on; for in very ſevere winters the young Onions Onions. 
are liable to be deſtroyed, but in moderately 
mild winters they will keep green, and. may be 
pulled all winter and the ſpring following. 

A bed for this purpoſe ſhould be made in 
a warm, well-ſheltered place, and the ſeeds 
ſhould be covered near an inch deep with very 
fine mould. This is much deeper than what 
Onions ought to be ſown, but it is neceſſary in 
this caſe z becauſe the roots being deep in the 
ground, the plants will be leſs liable to be thrown 
out by the froſts. If dry weather happens from 
the time of ſowing, they muſt be carefully wa- 
tered every other evening until they come 


up; they muſt afterwards be kept clean from 


weeds, and thinned where they come up too 
cloſe ; and this is all the trouble they will re- 
quire until they are drawn for uſe. | 
When theſe ſucceed, they afford the beft 
kind of Spring-Orions, and are admirable to 


Join with other ſallad-herbs early in the ſpring. 


In order to raiſe good Onion ſeed, the beſt Hos ts 
bulbs of the different ſorts that have remained raiſe 
ſound in the houſe all winter, muſt be ſelected Onions 
for that purpoſe. About the end of March, ſer ſeed. 
therefore, get a ſufficient quantity of ſuch hard, 
firm, round, ſound bulbs; and having well dug 
a piece of ground, and laid it out in beds four 
feet broad, plant the bulbs a foot aſunder each 
way, and about three inches deep. Each bed 
will then contain four rows, and alleys ſhould be - 
left between the beds, two feet in width, for the 
conveniency of keeping them clean from weeds, 
without trampling among your plants, This 
muſt conſtantly be attended to; and the plants 
having no impediments, will flower ſtrong in 
June. In Auguſt, or _ in September, your 
ſeeds will be ripe; then the heads muſt imme 
diately be cut off; for if this is omitted but a 
few days, the beſt ſeeds will be diſcharged from 
their huſks, and loſt. Gather them therefore 
as ſoon as you find their cells begin to open, 
ſpread them upon a cloth, and expoſe them og 
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the ſun and air in the day- time, but remove 
them under ſhelter for the night; and when you 
find they are thoroughly hardened, threſh or 
8 them out, and put them up in bags for 
uſe. | 

Roots of the Welch Onion muſt be planted 
out in March, and their ſeeds will be ripe in the 
Autumn. | 

1. Garlick is titled, Allium caule planifolio 
Bulbifero, bulbo compoſito, ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis. 
In the Hort. Cliff, it is termed, Allium radicts 
bulbo mulltipartito, capitulo bulbifero, folus li- 
nearibus; Caipar Bauhine, Allium ſativum ; 
and Cammerarius, ſimply, Allium. It grows na- 
turally in Sicily. 

2. Rocambole is titled, Allium caule plani- 
folio bulbifero, foliis crenulatis : vaginis ancipiti- 
bus, ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis. In the Flora Suecia 
it is termed, Allium capitulo bulboſo erecto, foliis 
planis ſubcrenatis : vaginis ancipitibus. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Allium montanum bicorne latifo- 
lium, flore dilute purpuraſcente. It grows na- 
turally in Oelandia, Dania, and Pannonia. 

3. Ramſon. This is titled, Allium ſcapo nudo 
ſemicylindrico, foliis lanceolatis petiolatis, umbella 
faſtigiatd. In the Flora Suecia it is termed, Alli- 


um foliis lanceolatis, ſcapo nudo ſemicylindraceo, bul- 


Culture, 


C ulture, 
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bo ſetis obvallato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Alli- 
um ſylveſtre latifolium; Gerard, Allium urſinum. 


It grows naturally in England, and moſt of the 
Northern countries of Europe. 

4. Shallot. 
tereti, foliis ſubulatis, umbelld globoſd, ſtaminibus 
tricuſpidatis. In the Hort. Cliff, it is termed, 
Cepa foliis ſubulatis, radicibus oblongis conglobatis. 
Moriſon calls it, Cepa Aſcalonica; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Cepa ferilis. It grows naturally in Pa- 
leſtine. TL. 

5. The Leek is titled, Allium caule planifolio 
umbellifero, ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis, radice tunicatd, 
In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Porrum radice 
ambiente tunicatd oblongd ſolitarid. Caſpar Bau- 


hine mentions two forts of it; one he calls, Por- 


rum commune capitatum: The other, Porrum ſa- 
tivum latifolium. It is not certain in what part 
of the world the Leek naturally grows. 

6. The Onion is titled, Allium ſcapo nudo in- 
ferne ventricoſo longiore foliis teretibus. In the 
Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Cepa ſcapo nudo ven- 
tricoſo, foliis longiore radice depreſſa. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Cepa vulgaris; and mentions other 
ſorts with titles, &c. It is not certain in what 
part of the world the Onion naturally grows. 
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III. 


ANETHUM GRAYEOLEMNS, DILL. 


18 are only two ſpecies of Anethum, 
the Common Dill, and Fennel of our gar- 
dens. They are both well known plants, and 
are remarkable for their eaſy culture; for, after 
having once ſtocked a garden, they will ſow them- 
ſelves, and come up without further care. 

The ſeeds muſt be ſown in the autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe. They will;readily come up; 
and in ſpring hoe them to about a foot aſunder : 
By leaving them at that diſtance, they will not 
draw up weak, but become good, ſtrong, flou- 
riſhing plants. When the ſeeds are ripe, cut up 
the plants, and ſpread them in a ſhady place, 
and afterwards threſh them out for uſe. 


Theſe plants ſhould always be fown where they 
are to remain, for they will not bear tranſplanting. 
They love a light foil, and ſhould always be 
ſown in the autumn, becauſe few of the ſeeds 
will grow, if left until the ſpring. 

Such as are deſigned for Cucumber pickle, 
(for to theſe they give an excellent flavour) ſhould 
be cut up ſoon after the flowers are fallen, and 
the ſeeds are about half grown. 

Dill is titled, Anethum fructibus compreſſis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Anethum hortenſe, It 
grows naturally among the corn in Spain and 
Portugal. | 


IV. 


ANETHUM FOENICULUM, FENNE L, 


or FINOCH IIA. 


T* Latin word Fæniculum has been long 
a 


uſed for the Fennel; it is now made 

ſpecies of Anetbum, and joins in brotherhood 
with Dill. Of the Fennel there is only one real 
ſpecies, though it admits of ſeveral varieties; the 
moſt remarkable of which is the ſweet Azorian 
Fennel, or Finochia. 

The Common Fennel calls for no culture; for 
having once obtained a few ſeeds, the garden 
will be over-run with plants, and cauſe as much 


trouble as weeds to keep it clean from them. To 
get a ſtock at firſt, ſow the ſeeds in autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, and afterward you can never 
get rid of them; for theſe will promiſcuouſly 
come up, the Green, called the Common Fen- 
nel, the Brown, and the Long leaved White- ſeeded 
ſorts. Hoe theſe to a proper diſtance, and give 
them room to flouriſh, if quantities are wanted 
for uſe; for the roots, leaves, and ſeeds, are ad- 
mirable in medicine; and they are often raiſed 

in 


This is titled, Allium ſcapo nudo 
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in plenty for thoſe purpoſes. But where 
there are no ſuch views, the beſt way will be to 
leave a few plants only for the purpoſes of pickled 
ſalmon, and the like; and as theſe get too old, 
there will be always young plants enough ſpring- 
ing up for a ſucceſſion, S320 | 
Finochia is in high eſteem among the Italians as 
a ſallad herb, and is much reliſhed by many of 
the Engliſh : It is a fort of Fennel, which, when 
blanched, becomes fit for uſe. | 
In order to raiſe Finochia, procure good ſceds 
from Italy, and by the middle of March, get 
your ground in readineſs for their , reception. 
This ſhould be a bed well dug, rich, light, and 
with an open expoſure, In ſuch a bed ſow the 
ſeeds thin, and cover them down with half an 
inch of fine mould. When the plants come up, 
which will be in about a month, thin them to 
about three inches diſtance, keep them conſtantly 
clean from weeds, and, againſt they are of ſize to 
tranſplant, let a freſh ſpot be prepared; let it be 
well dug, levelled, and draw lines for the trenches 
at two — aſunder. The trenches ſhould not be 
more than three or four inches deep, and the mould 
at the bottom ſhould be well broke and made 
fine. To theſe trenches in a moiſt day, or, for 
want of that, in an evening, remove the plants: 
Let them be taken up with all care, and plant 
them in the trenches a foot aſunder; and 
if no rain happens at the time, water them 
well, and continue this until they have taken 
root. Tou will ſoon perceive the ſtalks ſwell 
a little above the ground; at which time 
ou muſt mould them up, though very ſpar- 
ingly at firſt, and the earth mult be very 
fine. As they continue to ſwell, the moulding- 
up muſt be repeated, and in a little time the 
ſtalks will be very large, finely blanched, deli- 
cate, tender, and fit for uſe. 
They are eat with oil, vinegar, and pepper, and 


| in the world. Thoſe who prefer them ſhould 


are by many thought to be the fineſt cold ſallad 
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repeat the operation every three weeks, by ſow- 
ing of freſh ſeeds, and managing them as before; 
and thus may the ſucceſſion be continued until 
November or December. | 

The laſt time of ſowing ſhould not be after 
July; and ſuch ſeeds as are fown in the hot 
months ſhould be ſhaded and watered, to encou- 
rage their growth. They muſt alſo, after plants 
ing out, be watered frequently; and if the ground 
be naturally moiſt tor theſe ſummer plants, it 
will be fo much the better. 5 

Fennel, of which Finochia is 4 variety, 1s titled, 
Anethum fruftibus ovatis, Caſpar Bauhine men- 
tions ſome diſtinct forts : One he calls, Fanicu- 
lum dulce; another, Feniculum vulgare Germani- 
cum; a third, Fæniculum vuigare Ialicum, ſemine 
oblongo, guſtu acuto; and a fourth, Feniculum fyls 


veſtre, It grows naturally in ſome parts of 
France, Italy, and Spain, | 


Titles. 


Anethum is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Class and 


Digynia; and the characters are, 


Order in 


1. CAL xx. The general umbel is multiple z the Lin- 


the partial alſo is multiple. 

There is neither general nor partial involu- 
crum. 

The perianthium is obſolete. 

2. CoROLLA. The general corolla is uniform. 
The florets have each five very ſhort, undivided, 
involuted petals, 


3- STAMINA are five capillary filaments, with 
roundiſh antheræ. 

4. Pisrirruu conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the calyx, and two approximated, obſolete 
ſtyles, with obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PrRICARPIUM. There is none. The fruit is 
nearly oval, compreſſed, ſtriated, and divided 
into five parts. 

6. SEMIN A. The ſeeds are two, ſuboval, 


convex and ſtriated on one ſide, and on the other 
plane. x 


V. 
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NGELICA is raiſed for medicinal uſes, 
as well as to make a very fine ſweetmeat 
from the ſtalks. The efficacy of this plant in me- 
dicine is beyond credit. It is faid to be a certain 
cure for the plague, and that an Emperor, being 
admoniſhed by an angel, ſaved his army, when 
afflicted with that peſtilence, by the uſe of it: 
From hence, ſay ſome, it took the name Angelica. 
It is more probable, that the name Angelica was 
geo it on account of its extraordinary virtues z 
or it is certainly very efficacious in all peſtilential 
fevers, and contagious diſtempers, beſides being 
an excellent carminative, ſtomachic, cordial, ſu- 
dorific, and alexipharmic. | 
As a ſweetmeat, it is admirable. The tender 
ſtalks, cut in many pieces, are fit for that pur- 
poſe. The confectioners make it up in plenty, 
and it becomes a conſiderable part of their trade. 
In order to raiſe theſe uſeful plants, ſow 
the ſeeds in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; and 
in the ſpring plant them out where they are de- 
ſigned to grow, Let them not be ſet nearer than 
two feet from each other, for they are large 


ſpreading plants, and if they are crowded, their 


ſtalks will be weak. They greatly delight in moiſt, 
watery places; therefore the loweſt part of the gar- 
den muſt be ſet apart for them ; or if they could 
be ſet by the ſides of ditches or running waters, 
it would be more agreeable to their nature, and 
they would be ſo much the ſtronger. All the 
ſummer they will form themſelves into large 
plants, and the ſpring following they will ſhoot 
up to flower: In May, therefore, let the tender 
ſtalks be cut for confectionary uſe, whilſt a ſuffi- 
cient quantity may be left to flower, to produce 
ſeeds for a ſucceſſion. _ 


Theſe plants generally die away after having 


flowered, ſo that this ſpecies is reckoned a Biennial; 


nevertheleſs, by heading the plants in May. they 


will ſhoot out freſh heads from the fides of the 


roots, which will ſhoot up for flowering the fol- 


lowing ſpring ; and by heading it in the like man- 


ner in May, the plant may be preſerved for ſome 
years. 


nzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
raters, 


This ſpecies is titled, Angelica foliorum impari Tiles, 


lobato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Angelica ſativa ; 
Dodonæus, Angelica major. It grows naturally 


| in Lapland, by the ſides of running waters. 
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'NDER this head the following uſeful arti- 
cles in our Kitchen Garden come to be 
treated of : = | 
1. Common Parſley, 
2. Dutch Parſley. 
3. Celery. 
4. Celerkae. 


Species. 


1. Parſley is too well known to need any de- 
Fade. fcriprion, nd its culture ſo eaſy as to make 
any directions about it almoſt unneceſſary It 
is uſually ſown in drills z but in order to have it 
in perfection, a bed of ſufficient ſize for the 
quantity of Parſley to be raiſed ſhould be mark- 
ed out, and the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered thinly 
all over it, and raked in. When the plants have 
been up three weeks, they ſhould be hoed to fix 
inches aſunder ; at the ſame time deſtroying all 
the weeds, and conſtantly clearing them off as 
they ſhall hereafter come up by repeated hoe- 
ings. 
his is the way to have Parſley in perfection, 
both with reſpect to the leaves and roots. The 
roots are chiefly uſed in medicine; and when- 
ever Parſley is raiſed on that account, it ought 
never to be raiſed any other way than as above 
directed. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing it is any time in Fe- 
bruary, or the beginning of March, though it 
will grow at all times of the year; and after it has 
once ſeeded, you will hardly ever want Parſley 
on that ſpot of ground, as the ſeeds will con- 
ſtantly ſcatter themſelves, and afford a ſucceſſion 
without further trouble. 


The There are two or three ſorts of Parſley z but 

Curled. the Curled-leaved ought to be preferred on ac- 

"__ ig count of its fine curled leaves, which make a 

be —4 beautiful appearance when growing, afford an 

ferred, admirable garniſh for diſhes, &c. and are equal 
in goodneis to the Common ſort for kitchen 
uſe. In order to keep this ſtock up, the ſeeds 
muſt be ſaved from thoſe plants whoſe leaves are 
moſt beautifully curled, and all other plants that 
are near them ſhould be pulled up, otherwiſe 
they will ſoon degenerate to the Common ſort; 
but by this care your Curled Parſley will not 
only be continued, but improved. 

Thoſe who are curious in their Parſley, ſow 
the ſeed every year in a freſh part of the gar- 
den. | 

Parſley Whole fields of Common Parſley are ſome- 
uſeful to times raiſed to be eat by ſheep to preſerve them 
preſetve from the rot: Others raiſe it with a deſign to 
_— the allure hares, &c. from diſtant parts; and this 


ſometimes produces the deſired effect. When this 
is intended, plough the ground in September, 
and croſs-plough it again in November; and in 
February, having ploughed it over again, and 
harrowed it as fine as poſlible with a ſhort-tined 
harrow, ſow the. ſeeds with an even hand, allow- 
ing a buſhel and an half to an acre. When the 
lants come up, the weeds mult be conſtantly 
r. down, and the plants muſt be thinned to 
about fix inches diſtance, as before. 
If the ſheep are turned upon the Parſley twice 
a week, about two hours at a time, it will pre- 
ſerve them from the rot; on which account a 


rot. 


L 
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of moderately large Carrots. 


ſufficient quantity of it ought to be raiſed in 
thoſe places where ſheep are very liable to that 
diſorder. 

2. Dutch Parſley. Dutch Parſley is a va- Duh, 
riety only of the Common Parſley, and is Parſley 
pagated chiefly for the ſake of the roots, which deſeribed. 
are very wholeſome, and will grow to the ſize 


They are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in March, c 
on a piece of rich ground double dug. In Apri — 
they will require hoeing, as well to thin them to 
proper diſtances, as to kill the weeds. If the 
ſoil is very good, ten inches plant from plant 
ſhould be the diſtance allowed them; if but mo- 
derate, they ſhould not be hoed thinner than 
ſix inches from each other : Keeping them clean 
from weeds muſt be attended to; and this is all 
the trouble they will require until they are to 
be drawn for uſe, which will be in September. 
They will continue good all winter. | 
The roots are ſold in Holland, tied together 
as we do Carrots, and are much uſed there 
for what is called Mater Souche. We boil them 
in broth, ſoup, &c. and ſometimes they are 
boiled and eaten like Carrots, eſpecially by thoſe 
who are ſubject to the gravel, for which diſorder 
this root is very excellent; and it is fo uſeful in The ron 
decays of many kinds, that it were to be wiſhed good ſor 
it was better known, and propagated in greater che gra 
plenty. aal = 
A few roots left in ſome corner of the bed 
will afford you a ſufficient quantity of ſeed for 
the ſucceſſion, | 
3. Apium graveolens, Celery, Celery is a va- 
riety of a common weed called Smallage, and it 
grows naturally in moiſt places in many parts 
of England. It is eafily raiſed, but it requires Caltute: 
due attendance to bring it to perfection for the 
table; and to continue it throughout the whole 
ſeaſon, different ſowings, at different times, muſt 
be made. Let the firſt ſowing be made in 
the autumn, ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe, in a 
warm, well-ſheltered part of the Kitchen Gar- 
den; the plants will be up in October; and it 
the winter ſhould not prove uncommonly ſevere, 
they will weather it very well without any co- 
vering. The beginning of March they ſhould 
be planted out in the nurſery-bed, at about three 
inches aſunder, and in April they may be re- 
moved to their ſituation for blanching. 
The next ſowing ought to be made about 
the end of February, on a moderate hotbed. 
The dung for this hotbed ought to be well 
beat together, and the mould on it ſhould 
be ſeven inches deep. The bed muſt be well 
hooped, to be covered with mats as there ſhall 
be occaſion; and from the time the ſeeds are 
ſown until the plants are come up, it ſhould be 
watered every third evening. The mats ſhould 
be conſtantly raiſed in the middle of the day, 
but the beds ſhould be covered in nights; and 
this ſhould be your management until the plants 
come up, which will be before the end of March. 
After they make their appearance, the mats muſt 
be raiſed when the weather will permit, to make 
the plants as hardy as poſſible ; they muſt be 
watered every other evening, unleſs gentle 3 kt 
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ſnould happen; and with this care they may re- | repeat this every other evening until they have 
main on the hotbed until the end of April or | taken root. As the plants advance in height, 
the beginning of May, when the largeſt ſhould | they muſt be moulded up by the earth thrawn 


be pricked out in a warm, moilt, well-ſheltered 
place, at three inches aſunder, where they will 
require no other attendance than watering them 
every evening if the weather ſhould give oc- 
caliqn, until they are. to, be removed to their 
fituation for blanching, which ſhould be in about 
three weeks after. | 

In about a week from this, the ſmaller 
plants may be removed from the bed in the 
like manner, and they will ſucceed the others 
in order for the table. | 

A third ſowing ſhould be made the laſt week 


in March in a bed of light earth made fine, in a' 


well-ſhelrered place, open to the morning ſun, 
The foil ſhould be naturally moilt ; and for want 
of this, the bed ſhould be watered every third 
evening in dry weather. When the plants come 
up they thould be watered every other evening, 
it the weather proves dry; and in three weeks 
or a month's time the largeſt ſhould be taken 
out and planted in a well-prepared bed, like the 
others, at three inches aſunder, where they may 
ſtand for about three weeks befare they are re- 
moved to their ſituation for blanching. About 
a week after this, the ſmaller piants from the 
lame bed may be removed in the fame manner. 
A fourth {owing ſhould be made the laſt week 
in April, or the firſt in May. The bed tor the 
reception of the ſeed ought to be moiſt, and in 


| the ſhade, but not under the Crip of trees. And 


this is all that need be ſaid of this fowing ; for 
the management of the ſeed-bed plants after 
wards is exactly the ſame as that ot the third 
ſowing. | 8 

By theſe different ſowings a ſupply of Celery 
for the table may be had from the end of June 
until the April following, when the ſeaſon for 
Celery will be over. I proceed now to the next 
management of the plants, viz. Blanching, 
which renders them ſo valuable at our tables. 
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out of the trench; but this moulding up muſt ny 


be always done in dry weather, ar it will rot 
your plants, or at leaſt cauſe them to. cauker, 
and become ſticky and ſpotted : In doing it, 
take care not to bury or throw any earth upon 
the hearts of the plants, When the plants have 
made ſuch conſiderable advances, as, by a repe- 
tition of moulding up, all the earth thrown out 
of the trenches is exhauſted, dig up a. freſh 
trench between the rows for the mould to be 
uled for the ſame purpoſe. Throw this earth 
upon a ridge along each ſpace, break the clods; 
and work it well with the ſpade to make it fine; 
and more ſuitable for moulding up the plants ; 
and, as there ſhall be occaſion, continue to che- 
riſh them by drawing up this freſh earth, until 
they are finally blanched, and are fit tor uſe. 

One common method of blanching belongs 
to all the different crops, and by obſerving the 
proper intervals of raiſing the plants, and plant- 
ing them out for the parpoſe, there will be a 
ſucceſſion of Celery from the end of Tune until 
the April following. 

If the winter ihould prove very ſevere, and 
the ſituation is not well defended, it will be ne- 
ceflary to cover the Celery with peaſe ſtraw, or 
ſome light covering, to keep out the froſt 5 but 
this muit conſtantly be taken away as the wea- 
ther becomes mild, or it will either rot your 
plants, or caule them to be cankered, ſpotted, 
and of little value. 


It is but too often that we ſee ſpotted, can - 


kered, and ſticky Celery; but that is chiefly 
owing to the plants N 


moulded u 
ould warn al 


when 


they are not dry: This raiſers 


of Celery to perform that buſineſs at a ſuitable, 
time. | ; 


A very few of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt plants, 
will be ſufficient to fave for ſeed; for the quan- 
tity a ſingle plant will produce is amazing. If 


Method The plants, at their proper diſtances from the | the ſummer ſhould prove very dry, it wil help 
of blanch- different ſowings as above, are to be directly re- the plants if you water them twice a week in 
ing Ce- moved from the beds where they were growing. | evenings. In Augutt the ſeeds will be ripe, when 
ery, 


at three inches aſunder, into the ground made 
ready for their blanching. 

The ground for the firſt three crops of Celery 
ovght to be naturally rich and moiſt 3 but the 
fourth crop ſhould have a drier firuation, as the 


plants are deſigned to ſtand all the winter. 


In either caſe let the ground be double dug, 
and the ſurface made level and ſmooth : Then, 
beginning at the outſide, ler a trench be made 
nine inches deep, and ten inches broad, laying 
the mould, as it is dug up, on each ſide the trench. 
In this trench a row of Celery is to be ſet; and 
if the whole ground has not immediately before 
been double dug, the bottom of the trench ſhould 
be well dug a full ſpade's depth, and the mould 
made fine for the roots to ſtrike in. Thus hav- 
ing finiſhed one trench, let another, a yard dil- 
tance from this, in the ſame manner be prepar- 
ed, and after that another, and ſo on, until the 
whole ground is thus prepared for the reception 
of the Celery plants. 


In a moiſt day, or ſome evening, take up your 


plants out of the beds, trim the fibres and tops, 

and plant them exactly in the middle of theſe 

trenches, in a row, ſeven inches from each other; 

ſpread the fibres, and cloſe the earth with care 

about the roots; and if no moiſture at the time 

happens, give them a moderate watering, and 
Vol. II. | 
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noting more is to be done than to cut them up 
with the ſtalks, and, after having let them lain 
until they are ſufficiently hardened in the ſun, to 


* them out, and put them up in bags for 
uſe. 


4. Celeriac is another variety of this ſpecies, Celeriae 
Its deſcribed, 


but by far leſs delicate than the former ſort. 
chief excellence conſiſts in the root, which will 
be very large, and as big as ſome Turneps, 
Hence the name Turnep-rooted Celery has been - 
applied by ſome perſons to this plant, 


The ſeeds ſhould be ſown about the end of Culture. 


March, or beginning of April, on a light, moiſt 
ſoil. When the plants come up too cloſe, thin 
them; and when the remainder ate of proper ſize 
to remove, plant them in trenches about two or 
three inches deep in a moiſt part of the garden; 
water them until they have 42 root; and when 
the roots are grown as large as ſmall Turneps, 
draw the mould over them to the leaves for 
blanching, A repetition of this work will be 
unneceſſary; one moulding up for blanching. 
will be ſufficient : This being done, they will re- 
quire no more trouble, except keeping them 


clean from weeds until they are ready tor ule, 

which will be in about five weeks after. 

All the forts of Parſley conſiſt only of one 

ſpecies, and thoſe of Celery of another; ſo that 
8R 
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A COMPLETE BODY OP PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


o 
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Titles. 


Claſs and 
Order in 
the Lin- 
ne@ean 
Syſtem, 
The cha- 
racters. 


General 


— 


the fore · mentioned ſorts of Kitchen Garden 
plants compoſe only two diſtinct ſpecies; and, 
1. Parſley is titled, Apium foliolis caulinis li- 
nraribus, involucellis minutis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Apium hortenſe, petroſelinum vulgè; an- 
other fort of it he terms, Apium vel petroſelinum 
criſpum. Dodonæus calls it, Apium hortenſe. It 
grows naturally in Sardinia. 

2. Celery is titled, Apium foliolis caulinis cu- 
nei formibus umbellis ſeſſilibus. Tournefort calls it, 
Apium dulce, celeri Italorum. 
in the moiſt parts of Europe. 


 Apium is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria 
Digynia ; and the characters are, 


1. CAL xx. The general umbel conſiſts of 


few rays, but the partial of many. 


It grows naturally 


S 


The general involucrum conſiſts of one or 
many leaves, and the partial the ſame. 
1 he proper perianthium is hardly diſcern- 
ible. | wy * 

2. Cool LA. The general flower is unifor 


and each floret conſiſts of five roundiſh, inflex- 


ed, equal petals. 

3. Sram conſiſt of Eve ſimple filaments, 
with roundiſh antherez. * 1 

4. PirsTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the flower, and two reflexed ſtyles, with 
obtuſe ſtigmas, | 

5. P:RICARPIUM, There is none. The fruit 
is oval, ftriated, and diviſible into two parts. 

6. SruIN A. The ſeeds are two; their figure 
is oval, but they are ſtriated on one fide, and 
plain on the other, 
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E have hardly a more wholeſome eſculent 
at our tables than the Aſparagus; it is 
univerſally admired, and the true culture of it is 
as much wiſhed for as perhaps that of any plant 
which belongs to the Kitchen Garden. In order, 
therefore, to ſet this in as clear a light as poſſible, 
I ſhall, 5 
Firſt of all, give ſome general directions for 
gathering of the ſeeds. 
2. The method of planting Aſparagus beds 
with roots from the ſeminary. "6+ 
3. Of raiſing Aſparagus beds immediately from 
e ſeeds, 
4. Of obtaining Aſparagus in autumn. 


5. Of forcing Aſparagus, or railing Aſparagus 


on Hotbeds. | 
And firſt, with regard to ſaving of the ſeeds : 


directions The firſt thing to be done is to mark a ſufficient 


ſor ſaving 


the ſeeds. 


uantity of the earlieſt heads for the purpoſe; 
cheſs heads ſhould be the cloſeſt, the roundeſt, 
and the largeſt, and ſuch as bid fair for bein 
moſt tender, Juicy, and ſweet. By each of theſe 
heads place a tall ſtick for a mark; and as they 
advance in height faſten them to the ſticks, ro 
prevent their being broken down by the winds : 
Numbersof theſe heads willdiſcover bad properties 
as they ariſe ; ſome will grow flat, others ſpread- 
ing, and frequently no ſmall quantity of them 
will produce no ſeeds at all. The flat and the 
1 heads muſt be diſregarded for ſeeds, 
c 


e ſticks muſt be taken away, and the moſt 


compact and promiſing ſorts continued for the 
purpoſe; becauſe always ſeeds gathered from the 
fineſt ſhoots will not only produce fine ones 
again, bur ſtill berter plants will often ſhew them- 
ſclves among them; from which*freſh ſeeds alſo 
may be gathered, and the ſpecies, by ſuch good 
management, improved without end. 

Hence the enormous ſize of Aſparagus to be 


found in ſome gardens, and which has been taken 


for different ſpecies. It muſt be remembered, howe- 
ver, that it is a variety only, and that it was brought 
to that perfection, firſt of all, by this ſtrict care 
in ſaving the ſeeds ; for there is but one real 
Aſparagus, and that indeed is the Common Wild 
Aſparagus which grows naturally in England, and 
ſeveral parts of * * The garden Aſparagus 
is a variety of this plan 


t obtained by good cul- | 


— 


ture; and the different degrees of excellency that. 


it is poſſeſſed of in different gardens, owe their 
cauſe to different degrees of good management. 

About Michaelmas the berries will be tipe; 
at which time the ſtalks muſt be cut off, and 
the berries ſtripped off, and put into a wooden 
veſſel, there to remain until, by ſweating, their 


| ſkins break and become rotten ; which will be in 


about a month from the time of their being firſt 
put in. When you find this effected, pour water 


upon them, and work and beat them about well 


with a worn-out birch beſom. Pour out the 
water, and put in freſh; work them with the 
beſom as before, and break them with your 
hands, that the huſks may be wholly ſeparated 
from the ſeeds: When this is done, the huſks 
naturally ſwim, and the ſeeds fink. Let the ſcum 
be taken or poured off, freſh water added, and 
the ſeeds worked about as before ; and let this 
be repeated until they are ſeparated and clean, 
The next thing to be done is to dry the ſeeds; 
for which purpoſe, ſpread them upon a large 
mat, elevated above the ground in an airy place; 
rurn and ſtir them about frequently, and in a 
little time they will be dry and fit to put up. A 
ſufficient quantity of ſmall bags ſhould be pro- 
vided for their reception z and when you find the 
ſeeds perfectly dry, put them into theſe bags, and 


About the firſt or ſecond week in February 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſown. If they are deſigned 
to raiſe young plants for tranſplanting, let chem 
be ſown thinly on a well- prepared rich bed, of an 
open expoſure in the ſeminary, and cover the 
ſeeds over with about a quarter of an inch of 
mould; neat up your beds, and the firſt 

ep towards an Aſparagus bed is finiſhed. 
The plants will readily come up; and as the 
weeds appear, they muſt be conſtantly drawn 
out; when the 4/paragus plants alſo come up too 


' cloſe they muſt be thinned, and frequent water- 


ings in dry weather muſt be given them : And this 
is all the trouble they will call for during the 
ſummer. Jn October, when the ſtalks decay, 


cut them off cloſe to the ground, and cover the 


bed with ſome rotten dung from an old Cucum- 
ber or Melon bed, about half an inch thick, + 
deten 


hy them up in the ſeed-room to be ready for 
- 
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The me- 
thod of 
planting 
Asparagus 
bed with 
roots from 
the ſemi- 
naty. 


thin 


defend the buds from the ſevereſt froſts; and 


in the ſpring they will be proper plants with 
which to form an Aſparagus bed. 

The ſize of this, or the number of the beds, 
ſnould be in proportion to the largeneſs of the 
family; and the ſeaſon for planting them is about 
the third week in March; though, if the foil be 
naturally dry and warm, it may be done a fort- 
night ſooner; if naturally wet and damp, it 
would be adviſeable to ſtay a week or ten days 
longer, 

2. A few days before you intend to make the 
beds, mark out a place for the purpoſe: Dig this 
two ſpades deep; and as you dig it, throw into 
the bottom ſpit a large quantity of rotten dung, 
to form a deep ſtratum (at leaſt of a foot) under 
the ſurface of the natural mould, which ought 
to be nine inches at leaſt above it. 

When this is done, carefully take up the plants 
out of the ſeminary. The inſtrument for this pur- 
poſe is a narrow cloſe-tined dung-fork ; and as 
they are raiſed with this inſtrument, ſeparate them 
from each other, and lay their heads even, that 
they may be handy for planting. 

This being done, you muſt, by the direction 
of a line, throw out a trench on the outſide of 
the bed half a ſpade deep. In this trench the 
roots are to be ſet in an upright poſition, at about 
twelve inches diſtance from each other; by plac- 
ing them againſt the back of the trench, they 
will be better kept in their proper places; the 
fibres muſt be carefully ſpread, the fineſt mould 
mult ſurround them, and-their depth ſhould be 
ſuch, that the crown of each plant may be two 
inches below the furface of the earth when it is 
made level. | 

The firſt row being planted, draw your line 
for a ſecond row, and make a trench as before. 
If your Aſparagus is of the large fort, and you 
Pique yourſelf (as many do) on outdoing your 
neighbours in an exhibition of that nature, the 
trenches ſhould be a foot and an half from each 
other : If the plants are raiſed only from common 
gathered ſeeds, and you have no ſuch ambition, 
a foot will be a good diſtance for the rows. 
Having therefore planted four rows in this man- 
ner, a bed is completed; and if you proceed to 
another bed, leave a diſtance for an alley of two 
feet and an half, then proceed to the ſecond bed 
in the like manner, and after that to the others, 
until the whole is completed. | 
Having thus finiſhed your Aſparagus bed, no- 

g is to be done until the autumn, except 
keeping them clean from weeds : This work muſt 
be conſtantly repeated as they ariſe, and a dry 
day ſhould be choſen for the purpoſe, that they 
may more readily wither as they are hoed up. 

In October, when you find the ſtalks decay, 


they ſhould be cut off with a knife a little above 


the ground, at which time the alleys ſhould be 


dug up, and ſuch a ſhare of the mould laid up- | 


on the beds, as will be ſufficient to cover them 
down half a ſpade's depth. In the winter they 
will cauſe no trouble; the ſpring and ſummer 
following weed them as before; and in October 
cut down the ſtalks, dig up the alleys, and with 
the mould raiſe the beds five inches higher 
than before. No attendance need be given 
them during the winter; and againſt ſpring, 

ou ſhould provide yourſelf with a far fork, cal- 
ied the Aſparagus fork, and, in the beginning of 
February, with this fork you ſhould turn over 
the mould as deep as poſſible, without danger 
of hurting the crowns of the roots. After this, 
rake your beds level, and neat them up; and, in 


a week or ten days after that, rake them again, 
and repeat this until the Aſparagus comes up. 
This is the ſpring tor the firſt cutting; and 
when the heads are four or five inches above the 
ſurface, the largeſt may be cut up for uſe, leav- 
ing the ſmaller ſhoots to run up, and their routs 
will ſhoot out ſtrong the year — bn 
A particular knife is uſed for cutting of theſe 
heads, called an Aparagus knife: The blade is 
long, narrow, and toothed like a ſaw; and with- 
out ſuch a knife, it will be difficult to cut your 
Aparagus as it ought to be. It ought to be cut 
three inches below the. ſurface of the ground, 
and care mult be taken not to wound the younger 
heads that are coming up near it: This would be 
a tedious affair with a common knife; but with 
this kind of knives the buſineſs is ſoon effected. 
At the time you gather the Aſparagus, and all 
ſummer, keep your bed clean from weeds ; in 
October cut down. the ſtalks on their decay, dig 
the alleys, and cover the beds with about three 
inches depth of good rotten dung from an old 
Melon or Cucumber bed; work ſome dung 
alſo into the alleys, when you dig them up.: In 
the ſpring after your beds will be in netfetions 
and will afford you Aſparagus in plenty, which 
may be continued to be cut until the beginning 
of June: Then leave off cutting, and let all 
run up to ſtalk. In Ofober cut them down, 
and dig the alleys; and in the ſpring let the 
beds be forked between the alleys as before: 
And this management muſt be repeated as the 
ſeaſons "Rats and is all the after- trouble 
theſe beds will annually call for. 


. 


the ſeeds. 


The beds ſhould be prepared as for the roots. 
and lines ſhould be drawn at a foot, or a foot 


3. Of railing A/paragus beds immediately from Of raiting 
| | | Aſparagus 
beds im- 
mediately 
from the 


and a half aſunder, in the ſame manner as was feeds; 


directed for planting of the roots. The begin- 
ning of February is the time for the work; and 
before you ſow the ſeeds put them into water, 
and let them remain in it all night; in the morn- 
ing you will find all the good ſeeds at the bot- 
tom, and the bad or huſky ſeeds will ſwim at the 
top; and by this trial you may be ſure of hav- 
ing good ſceds for your purpoſe. At a foot diſ- 
tance, therefore, in theſe rows, plant two or 
three ſeeds near together, and cover them about 
a quarter of an inch deep; then neat up your 
beds, and your Aſparagus beds are formed, If 
all your ſeeds grow, you ſhould leave only one 
or two at the moſt ſtanding, taking out the weak- 
eſt; and the after-management of theſe beds is 
exactly the ſame as was directed for thoſe of the 
former. 
4. Of obtaining Aſparagus in autumn. 
In order to have late Aſparagus, fome beds in 
a moiſt part of the garden ſhould be planted par- 
ticularly for this purpoſe,” in the manner as 
before directed for the ſpring cutting; and the ma- 
nagement varies only in this, that the heads muſt 
be entirely let alone as they ariſe in the ſpring, and 
the beds (except weeding) remain untouched until 
July, when you ſhould cut off all the ſtalks with- 
in an inch or two of the ground, fork the beds 
between the rows, and rake the ſurface even. 
If very dry weather happens, water them three 
times a-week, and in Auguſt freſh heads will 
ariſe vigorous and ſtrong, and there will be a 
ſucceſſion of them often until late in October. 
Theſe plants muſt have the ſame management 
as the other beds in the ſpring, except cutting 
of the heads, which muſt be always left un- 
touched until July, when the whole ſhould be 
cleared 
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cleared off, in order to cauſe the roots to ſhoot out 
atrcſh as before. 
5. Aſparagus on Hotbeds. 

Aſparagus may be had art all times of the year 
by proper management; and through the whole 
courſe: of the winter, by a ſucceſſion. of | hot- 
beds, it may be brought to great perfection. 

In order, therefore, to raile Aſparagus on hot- 
beds, a- ſufficient. quantity of roots ſhould be 
ready for the purpaſe. Theſe roots ſbould be 
raiſed as has been directed, and ſhould be planted 
out in a rich, moiſt part of the ſeminary, where 
they ſhould ſtand at leaſt three yeats before 
they ate ready for uſe; all which time no heads 
ſhould be gathered from them in the ſpring, but 
they ſhould run up wholly to ſtalk, be kept clean 
from weeds, dunged, and managed as has been be- 
fore directed for ſredling- plants: I heſe are pro- 
per roots for forcing, and no other. The com- 
mon practice is erroncous: Gardeners either plant 
roots from the ſeminary of two years old, or old 
roots taken from an Aſparagus bed, which have 
been cut in the ſpring for ſome years; the heads 
from both which will be weak and inconiidera- 
ble, and much inferior to thoſe produced from 
maiden roots of three or four years old, in their 
full vigour. | | 

The want of knowing this, is the occaſion of 
ſo much bad winter Aſparagus, which we meet 
with almoſt everywhere. Covent-Garden Mar- 
ket abounds with it; and e it is brought 
thither in ſuch great quantities for ſale, ſcarcely 
any of it is much thicker than good wheat- 
ſtraws, and hardly deſerves the name of A/pa- 
ragus. 5 

Having a ſufficient quantity of proper roots 
in readineſs, let a large quantity of freſh horſe- 
dung from the ſtables be thrown on a heap; let 
the litter and the dung be well mixed; and let 
it lie eight or ten days to heat and ferment, and 
it will be in proper condition to form the 
hotbed : Then let a trench be dug about one 
foot deep; the fize ſhould be according to the 
number of lights you have, or the quantity of 
Aſparagus you would raiſe, In this trench work 
the dung down evenly, preſs it well with your 
fork, and continue adding to 1t until it be at 
leaſt four feet thick. After this cover it with 
a ſtratum of fine, rich, moiſt mould about five 
inches deep: Lay the earth level, and raiſe ſmall 
ridges about two inches high above the ſurface; 
againſt theſe ſet your roots very cloſe, let the 
buds be upright and even, fill up the vacancies 
between the rows with the ſame kind of rich 
mould to the tops of the crowns, and, after that, 
add ſuch an additional quantity as may raiſe the 
mould two inches above the crowns of the roots; 


and round the outſides of the beds lay ſome 


clay to guard the ſide and end roots, and keep 
them from drying. It is a uſual cuſtom at this 
time to thruſt ſticks into the bed, by which to 
judge of the temperature. This is a very 

way; for by drawing of theſe ſticks, and feel- 


* 


— 


ing them, you may judge of the heat of your 
bed; and when you fend the heat abates, you 
may add a lining of freſh dung all round, and 
take away ſome of the old, and add freſh dung 
to the ſides ; and by theſe means you will greatly 
increaſe the heat of the bed, Two or three 
ſticks will be ſufficient for this purpoſe, placed 
in different parts, obſerving to ſtation one of 
them near the middle of the bed; and their 
length ſhould be about two feet. WP 

The bed being thus finiſhed, let it be coyered 
in cold weather, and in the night-time, with mats, 
which will be ſufficient to keep out the froſt ; and 
when the heads begin to appear above the ground, 
cover them down with two inches more of the 
ſame freſh earth; and when they ſhow themſelves 
at the top of that, add ſtill two inches more of 
the like kind of mould; by which time your 
beds will be ſix inches high above the crowns of 
the roots. Some never ſet on their frames until 
this time ; which is a very good way, provided 
very hard froſts do not ſet in, as the plants will 
always be larger and better coloured. Whenever 
the frames are ſet on the beds, a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſtrawbands muſt be made, and faſtened 
with ſharp ſticks round the beds, ſo as to be of 
equal height with the mould. On theſe bands ſer 
your frames; cover the glaſſes conſtantly in the 
night with mats, but always take them off in the 
day, that the ſun ſhining on the plants may cauſe 
them to have a better colour. Give them air, when 
the weather will permit, by pulling up the 
glaſſes; for the =P gon to the Asparagus is 
brought on this way. | 

A bed thus managed will produce you Aſpa- 
ragus in about five weeks from the time of its 


firſt operating, and will afford you a ſucceſſion 


to be cut for about three weeks ; ſo that if you 
chuſe to have Aſparagus all winter, a freſh bed 
ought to be made every three weeks: If fo, a 
large quantity of roots ſhould be annually raiſed 
for the purpoſe. The produce from a bed of three 
lights, in the courſe of three weeks, may be ex- 
pected to be about goo heads; and if you intend 
only one bed, to cauſe variety at your table ſome 
time in the winter ſeaſon, you ſhould begin mak- 
ing your preparation for it about ſeyen weeks 
before you would have the Aſparagus come in. 

* Aſparagus is a fine diuretic, and is univerſally 
admired, though it is ſaid to afford very little 
nouriſhment to the body. 


This ſpecies is titled, Aſparagus caule herbaceo Titles, 


erecto, foliis ſetaceis, ſtipulis duabus, intericribus, 
und exteriore. Caſpar Bauhine mentions three 
ſorts of it as diſtin& ſpecies ; one of which he 


calls, Aſperagus ſativa, by which he means the 


Common Garden Aſparagus ; another he terms, 
Aſparagus ſylveſtris, tenuiſſimo folio, and a third, 
Aſparagus maritimus, craſſiore folio, Cammera- 
rius calls it ſimply, Aſparagus. It grows natu- 
rally in moiſt places in England, and moſt parts. 
of Europe. 
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HE uſe of Orach for the table is the ſame 
with that of Spinach, and their culture in 
the garden is nearly alike. | 
The French are exceedingly fond of Orach, and 
cultivate it in great plenty as a culinary herb : 
With the Engliſh it does not meet with fo ge- 
neral a welcome ; though there are numbers who 
prefer it to Spinach, or any other eſculent what- 
ſoever? 
The ſorts cultivated are, 
The White Orach. 
The Green Orach. 
The Red or Purple Orach. * 
The Green Orach with a Purple Border. 
Theſe are varieties only of one ſpecies, though 
their difference is permanent; and the ſeeds ga- 
thered from any one of the ſorts will be pretty 
ſure of producing the ſame ſort of plants again. 
In order to have carly Orach, ſo the ſeeds in 
the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe z and it you 
chuſe a ſucceſſion, let a freſh ſowing be made the 
end of February, and a third late in April. 
You may ſow them thinly in rows, as you do Spi- 
nach, keeping the ground clean from weeds be- 
tween the rows, and, when the plants come up too 
cloſe, drawing out the weakeſt: And this is all 
the trouble they will require until they are cut for 
uſe. | | 
If you ſow them on a large quarter or bed, 


VIII. 
Oo R A C H. 


you muſt hoe them as you do Carrots, leaving 
the plants about five inches aſunder : This is ge- 


nerally performed when they are very young; 


and the Gardener need not be informed that dry 
weather ought always to be made choice of for 
the work, in order to kill the weeds as they are 
hoed up. As the weeds ariſe, they muſt be de- 
ſtroyed by hoeing, as before; and this work muſt 
conſtantly be repeated, as often as there ſhall be 


occaſion, until the ground is cleared of the whole 


crop. WI 

Theſe plants muſt be cut, like Spinach, when 
they are young and tender, at the ſame time ob- 
ſerving to leave a ſufficient quantity of each fort 
{tanding for ſeeds, The feeds will be ripe in Au- 
guſt, at which time the plants ſhould be plucked 
up, and laid in an airy place to dry; after which 
the ſeeds ſhould be threſhed our, and part of them 
immediately ſown again for the earlieſt ſueceed- 
ing crop; and the remainder ſhould be put up 


in bags, to be prelerved for the different ſowings 
in the ſpring. 


The Garden Orach is titled, Atriplex caule ered Titles. 


berbaceo, foliis triangularibus. Caſpar Bauhine 
mentions two forts of it; the one, Atriplex hor- 
tenſis alba five pallide virens; another he terms, 
Atriplex hortenſis rubra. Dodonzus calls it, Atri- 


plex hortenſis. It grows naturally in Tartary. 
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HERE. are two real ſpecies of the Beet; 

one of which grows wild near the ſea- 
ſhores in England and other parts, and is uſu- 
ally called the Beet ; the other ſpecies 1s culti- 
vated in gardens for Kitchen-uſe z and the prin- 
cipal varieties of it are, 


Varieties The Common Green Beet. 


Cul:ue, : 


The Common White Beet. 

The Red Beet. 

The Chard Beet. ö 
Theſe are only varieties of one ſpecies, 
and often run from one to the other; or, 
at leaſt, ſow the ſeeds of any one of the ſorts, 
and ſome plants of the other kinds will appear 
among them, | 

The Common Beets are eaten in the room of 
Spinach all winter and in ſpring, and are by 
many people preferred betore it. 

The fort called the Chard-Beet 1s propa- 
gated chiefly for ſoups. 
The Common Beets may be ſown any time 
in the autumn or ſpring; and when the plants 
come up, nothing more need be done than to hoe 


them as you do Turneps, leaving them at about 


ſix inches diſtance from each other. As weeds 

ariſe, hoe them down, and in a little time your 

plants will have covered the ground, and will not 

ſuffer weeds to grow among them. When they 

are fit for uſe, the outer leaves ſhould always 
Vor. IL 


135 


| 


IX; | | 
e 


be taken away firſt, and the inner leaves will 
ſoon grow larger, and ſpread themſelves for a 
ſucceſſion : And thus may your crop be con- 
tinued for a long time; though it would be ad- 
viſeable, if the Beers ate wanted chiefly for 
winter or ſpring uſe, not to ſow the ſeeds before 
May; for the chief d-licacy of theſe plants con- 
ſiſts in their being tender and young. 

If you appropriate a piece of ground for raiſ- 
ing of Beets, and let them go up to ſeed, 
they will annually ſow themſelves, and will ne- 
ver fail to afford you a crop, which will call for 
no trouble, except hoeing them where they come 
up too cloſe, and deſtroying the weeds as they 
ariſe among them. 

The Swiſs or Chard Beet, in its culture, muſt 
be better attended to. The ground ſhould be 
dug a ſpade and half deep, if the foil will al- 
low of it; it ſhould be exceedingly well-wrought, 


Culture ot 
Chard 
Beet. 


all clods ſhould be broken, and the Whole 


ſhould be laid as light and fine as poſſible, 
that the roots may have more liberty to ſtrike 
freely. About the middle of March is the beſt 
time for ſowing the ſeeds; and having made le- 
vel the ſurface of your ground, and raked it fine, 
icatter the ſeeds thinly all over it, and rake 
them in with an even hand. After your plants 
are come up, if you find the weeds to ariſe 
A among them, you muſt give them 
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an hoeing, cutting down all the weeds, and | for ule. In November take them up, and lay 
ſoch plants as are nearer than fix inches from | them in ſand where no froſt or wet can come 
e:ch other. A ſecond crop. of weeds will ſoon | at them, and they will be good all winter. 
ſkew themſelves, when the hocing muſt be re- Kitchen Gardeners who rent land at a great 
peared, and a third time if you find it neceſſary ; | rate, and are obliged to make the moſt of every 
and when the plants a.e grown large enough to | thing, ſow Beets with Onions, Carrots, &c. 
ſhew which are the beſt and molt promiſing, | which is not a bad cuſtom, when the Onions 
the others ſhould be taken away, and the | and Carrots are deſigned to be drawn young ; 
whole crop: ſhould conſiſt of good roots, all | for while they are. drawing, the Beets wlll be 
ſtanding at leaſt a foot diſtant from each other. | ſpreading ; and by ſuch time as they are entirely 
Thus they will grow to the utmoſt perfection | taken away, the Beets will have nearly covered 
for ule; not only for the leaves as pot-herbs, | the ground, and commenced à regular crop. 
but alſo for their ſtalks, as they ariſe the ſpring The roots 'of all the ſorts of Beet may be 
following; for in them the chief excellency of | tranſplanted in March, and ſet in a convenient 
theſe plants conſiſts : They are not only one of | place for ſeeds: But I rather chuſe to let a 
the greateſt- improvers of ſoups when young, | ſufficient quantity of every fort remain undif- 
but they alſo make an excellent diſh when cut | turbed in the 1 where they have grown, as 
into ſlices and fried by themſelves. On account | the ſtalks will always be ſtronger, and the 
of theſe excellent properties, the culture of | quantity of the ſeeds larger, and better in pro- 
this fort muſt be duly attended to, the ſeeds | portion, a 
muſt be ſown every year, and a conſtant ſup- Theſe plants, when heavy with ſeeds, are li- 
ply of theſe plants kept up. able to be broken down by ſtrong winds; to 
| prevent which, a pro 7 hedge ſhould be 
BET A, The Turnep-rooted Beet. made againſt that fide of the quarter which is 
leaſt defended. This will be attended with lit- 
Tu- nep- The Turnep- rooted Beet is a variety only | tle trouble, as this hedge need only conſiſt of 
rooted Of the former ſpecies; one common title be- ſome ſticks or boughs, about nine feet long, 
Beet. Jongs to them both, though the difference | thruſt tolerably cloſe together into the ground: 
they poſſeſs is permanent from ſeeds; and the | And this is neceſſary only where there are many 
Gardener need not be too anxious about raiſ- | of theſe plants, and large quantities of ſeeds 
ing theſe plants from ſeeds near each other, to | are raiſed for ſale, A few roots will afford 
prevent their impregnating one another and | ſeeds enough for a very extenſive family; and 
producing mungrel ſorts. I never knew but that | then the ſhorteſt way will be, to ſupport the 
the ſeeds of the Red Turnep-rooted Beet always | ſtalks loaden with their ſeeds with itakes, to 
produced the ſame kind of plants again; tho* I | prevent their being broken down by the 
muſt own, that among the White Chard Beet, | winds, 5 * £ 
when the ſeeds have been carefully gathered The ſeeds ripen in September; at which time 
and ſown, a few Red Beets have appeared among | the ſtalks muſt be cut up near the ground, and 
them: But whether theſe were from the ſeeds ſet againſt a wall, pales, or a hedge, to dry. 
of the White Beet, or ſome ſeeds of the Red | When you find they are in proper order for 
Beet accidentally fallen into thoſe places, I will | threſhing out, let it be done; then clean them, and 
not take upon me to ſay. The Turnep-rooted | preſerve them in bags till wanted. 
Beet however varies in itſelf, and there are The Garden Beet is titled, Beta caule erecto. Cal- Tin, 
of it, par Bauhine mentions ſeven ſorts of it, which he 
varieties. The Deep Purple, which is reckoned the | calls, Beta communis viridis: Beta rubra vulgaris: 
beſt of all. Beta rulra major: Beta rubra radice rape, and 
The Common Red. the like. Its native place of growth is uncer- 
The Green. tain. The Engliſh fort, which grows wild on 
The Yellow. our ſea-ſhores, and from which the Garden-ſort 
The Green and Red. was ſuppoſed 'to proceed, is titled, Beta cauli- 
Culture, In order to have theſe plants in the greateſt | bus decumbentibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls this, Beta 
erfection, the foil muſt be chiefly attended to; | /ylueſtris maritima. 
2 as their excellence conſiſts in their roots, if | Beta is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria Di. Class and 
the ſoil does not ſuit them, they will, like Tur- | gynia; and the characters are, Order in 
neps, be ſtringy and very bad. A dry hot foil, 1. Car vx is a permanent perianthum, com- the Lin- 
therefore, mult by no means receive the ſeeds | poſed of five oval, oblong, concave, obtuſe gu fem 
of theſe plants; for unleſs uy wet weather | leaves. * ** 
happens, they will ſhoot into ſtalks the firſt year, 2. CoROLLA. There is none. racers. 
and the roots will be good for nothing : And 3. STAMINA are five ſubulated filaments, 
from hence may be inferred, that a foil of an | which are placed oppoſite to the leaves of the ca- 
oppoſite nature is entirely ſuitable to them. | lyx, of the ſame length with them, and have 
: Fix therefore upon a rich, moiſt, light part of | roundiſh anther. | 
the garden for the reception of the Turnep- 4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a germen placed 
rooted ſeeds: Dig it well in March, ſow the | below the receptacle, and of two very ſhort, 
ſeeds thinly, and after they come up hoe them | erect ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 
as the former ſorts. Let this hoeing be repeated 5. PrRIcARPIU is a deciduous capſule of 
as the weeds ariſe, and let the plants be finally left | one cell. | 
at leaſt one foot aſunder. They will ſoon cover 6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, kidney- 
the ground, keep down the weeds, their roots | ſhaped, compreſſed, and ſurrounded by the 
will ſwell, and became large, tender, and fit | calyx, | | 
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ORAGE is propagated by ſowing of the 
ſeeds as ſoon as you can procure them ; for 
if it be ſpring, ſummer, autumn, or winter, the 


plants will not be long before they come up, if 


the ſeed is 


For the Eſt ſeaſon, it would be proper to ſow - 


them at intervals of about three weeks or a 
month, in order to continue the ſucceſſion of 
flowers during the whole ſeaſon; and after 
that you need not give yourſelf any trouble 
about propagating this plant, for it will come 
up in plenty, and at different times; inſomuch 
that you will find ſome ſeeding, others juſt going 
into flower, and others again only peeping out of 
the ground. Thus they will continue the ſuc- 
ceſſion themſelves, and exhibit their bloom in 
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one or other of the plants from ſpring until the 
ans of autumn, 
Or 


is an excellent potherb, and many are properties 
fond of cating it now as a raw ſallad. It is ad- of 


mirable in cool tankards, and the flowers ge. 


are highly valued in Medicine. The root indeed 
ſeems to be of no uſe; but every other part of 
the plant is exceeding wholeſome and exhila- 
rating. 


This Borage is titled, Borago foliis omnibus Titles. 


alternis, calycibus patentibus. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Bugloſſum latifolium, Borago z and John 
Bauhine, Borrago floribus ceruleis. It grows na- 
turally in England, and ſeveral other parts of 
Europe. 
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B RAS SICA OLE RACE A. CABBAGE. 


T HE Braſſica is a very extenſive genus, 
and contains a large number of our moſt 
uſeful eſculents. The vaſt train of Cabbages, 
Savoys, Cauliflowers, Broccolies, &c. come un- 
der this head; The Turneps alſo belong to 
it; ſo that, in order to ſet this genus in as 
clear a light as poſſible, the ſeveral articles 
muſt be treated of diſtinctly. 


I. CAB B AGES. 


There is only one real ſpecies of Cabbage, 
though ſuch numbers of ſorts are to be found 
in our gardens. The original ſpecies is the 
Common Sea - Cabbage, that grows naturally on 
Dover - Cliffs and ſeveral other ſea- cliffs in Eng- 
land. We boaſt the Cabbage to be a native 
of our own country; and it is from the Sea- 
Cabbage that all the varieties have been firſt 


from ſeeds obtained, and which are now daily 


improved by good culture and management. 
C 1 are generally claſſed under two heads: 

1. The Early Cabbages. 

2. The Late Cabbages. 

Of the Early Cabbages the principal ſorts are, 
The Early Yorkſhire Cabbage: The Batterſea : 
The Sugar-Loaf: The Early Muſk: The 
Early Ruſſia Cabbage. 

Ot Late Cabbages the principal ſorts are, 
The Common Late White Cabbage : The Late 
Flat Cabbage: The Lare Muſk Cabbage : 
The Late Green Cabbage: The Long Cab- 
bage : The Giant Cabbage: The Red Cab- 
ba | 


Culture of E Cabbages. In order to raiſe Early 


Early 
Cab. 
bages, 


Cabbages, let a piece of ground in an open ex- 
poſure be prepared by good digging, &c. againſt 
the laſt week in July, or firſt week in Auguſt. 
Then having obtained the ſeeds of the different 
ſorts, lay them out in as many beds as you have 
ſorts of Cabbage-ſeeds; then rake the ſur- 
face ſmooth and even, ſow the ſeeds thinly on 
their reſpective beds, and ſift over them haif an 


inch of very fine mould. Place a number: 
ſtick to each bed, and enter, them in your 
book, to prevent after-miſtakes reſpecting the 
ſorts ; then neat up your beds, arid the firſt ſtep 
towards raiſing Early Cabbages is done. 

If rain ſhould ſoon fall, it would be hap» 
py for your plants; for they would then 
loon come, up numerous and ftrong ; but for 
want of this, you muſt be ſure to give them 
a watering every other evening; and that will 


in ſome meaſure ſupply the defect they muſt 


ſuſtain through the loſs of ſuch favourable 
ſeaſons. | 

After the plants are come up, water them 
conſtantly in dry weather; thin them where they 
are too cloſe, for otherwiſe they will become 
what Gardeners call Long-ſhanked ; keep them 
clean from weeds; and by the peginning of 
September they will be of proper, ſize to tranſ- 
plant to their ſecond lodgings. 

Againſt this time, therefore, let a ſpot of 
ground be prepared, of ſize in proportion to 
the number of plants you have to remove. 
Let the ground be well worked, the clods 
broken, the ſurface made level, and on this ſer 


your young plants by lines at four inches diſtance 


from each other. The firſt moiſt day in Septem- 
ber muſt be choſen for the work; and for want 
of ſuch weather it ſhould be performed in even- 
ings, when the number of plants is not very 


great, as thereby they will receive leſs check by 


their removal. But when plants are raiſed in 
vaſt quantities for ſale, you muſt take any wea- 
ther as it happens; and whole days muſt be 

employed to get the buſineſs done. | 
From this bed they are to be drawn out all 
winter and the-early part of the ſpring, as there 
ſhall be occaſion for them: Bur, in order to have 
the firſt crop of Farly Cabbages for your own 
uſe, let a ſufficient piece of ground in the rich- 
eſt part of the Kitchen Garden be dug two 
ſpades depth. Then about the middle of Oc- 
tober, oh a mild moiſt day eſpecially, take up 
| your 
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Culture of 


your plants, and having opened holes by lines 
at about two feet and an half aſunder, carefully 
ſet your Cabbage plants in them; and if dry 
weather ſhould immediately follow, water them 
every other evening until they have taken root. 
The ſpring brings forth more weeds than flowers, 
and affords amazing toil to the Gardener as 
well as pleaſure; and as that advances, they will 
ariſe in plenty among your Cabbage: plants. 
When you find this, dig the ground between 
the rows, and with the hand clear off ſuch weeds 
as grow too near the ſtems of the plants; af- 
ter that go over the whole quarter of Cabbage- 
Plants, and with the hoe draw up the mould 
cloſe to the ſtems, railing it there ſome inches 
above the common level, In a few weeks the 
weeds will have ſwarmed again; but there will 
be no occaſion to dig them in as before, hoeing 
them down this ſecond time being ſufficient : 
Let them therefore be hoed down as often as 
there ſhall be occaſion, and at each hoeing let 
ſome freſh earth be drawn up to the ſtems ot the 

lants as uſual. By the end of April, or eafly in 
May, your plants will be grown very large, and 
many of them will ſhew ſome tendency to cab- 
bage; and in order to forward them, it is a 
common practice to tie the leaves together with 
bits of matting. This method will certainly 
blanch them, and you will have the appearance 
of Cabbage ſooner by a week or ten days; but 
there is not that delicate ſweetneſs in ſuch plants 
as is to be found from thoſe Early Cabbages 
whoſe boſoms have been expoſed to the fine 
influences of the dews, air, and rain. 

In a gentleman's garden, not too large a 
quantity of theſe early forts ſhould be raiſed at 
a time, eſpecially of the Early Yorkſhire kind, 
which comes in firſt ; for they will continue 
good but for a very little time. They will all 
come in nearly together, and will ſoon become 
hard, and crack, and go off all at once : So that 
when you find this, the beſt way would be ei- 
ther to cut them all off, for the ſtalks to ſhoot 
out afreſh ; which they will certainly do, and at- 
ford you fine lateral Sprouts or Cabbages in 
the ſummer ; or you may clear them all off, and 


| progers your ground for the reception of Celery, 
I 


the leaſt ſub. 
ject to crack and go off, of any of the Ear- 


ve, &c. 
The Sugar Loaf Cabbage is 


ly forts; and though it is. not the firſt kind 
in eating, yet on account of that property, a 
larger ſhare of this plant ſhould be raiſed than 
the others. 44 

Kitchen Gardeners, in order to make the 
moft of their land, generally plant their Cab- 
nage- plants in rows among their Winter Spi- 
nach; thus during the winter the land ſup- 
ports two crops at the ſame time. This is a 
very good method; the Cabbage: plants will be 
very little impeded in their growth by the Spi- 
nach; and when that is taken away in the ſpring, 
the ground may be dug, and the earth drawn up 
to the ſtems of the plants, to ſtrengthen them 
as before directed. | 

2, Late Cabbages. 

The ſeeds of theſe ſhould be ſown in Au- 


Loy guſt, in the manner directed for the Early 


forts z and the plants, after they are of ſize 
to tranſplant, muſt be pricked out into a well 
prepared piece of ground, at four inches dif- 
tance from each other. In this bed they may 
ſtand till February, when, having prepared a 
piece of rich ground for their final reception by 
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double-digging, &c. the plants ſhould be ſet in 
this by lines at a yard diſtance from each other. 
If the land be rather poor, two feet and a half 
will be diſtance great enough for the Common 
ſorts z though if it be a rich well-dunged foil, 
the plants of the Glantſort (if the ſeeds have 
been carefully ſowed) ſhould not be planted 
nearer than a yard and half from each other. 
This ſort ſeems to be loſt amongſt our preſent 
Gardeners ; but it is a pity. that ic ſhould be 
ſo; for it is a very good Cabbage if caten before 
it grows too old, and vety profitable for large 
families. They are delicate eating in October 
and November; after that they grow hard, but 
are nevertheleſs thought very good eating by the 
common people, for whole uſe Nature ſeems 
chiefly to have deſigned them. 

The ſize this Cabbage will ſometimes grow 
to 1s enormous, I took notice of one that my 
Gardener brought into the Kitchen, and had 
cleared of all its outward leaves. I had the 
curioſity to order it to be weighed. It weighed 
forty-two pounds when diveſted of thoſe large 
outward leaves; and it might rationally be ſup- 
poſed that, had they been continued to the 
Roy the whole Cabbage would have been no 
eſs than fifty-two pounds weight. 

It is a common rule to ſow the ſeeds of the 
Late Cabbages in April; and after they come 
up, to prick them our, and afterwards plant them 
for good. But this is a very bad ſeaſon for raiſ- 
ing theſe plants ; for the Cabbages hardly ever 
arrive at their natural ſize; and very often, 
by the autumn following, when they ſhould be 
in eating, will only have the appearance of 
ſtrong plants, will cabbage little or none in the 
winter, and early in the ſpring fly up to ſeed. 

Winter Cabbages are in eating from the 
firſt part of the autumn to the end of winter z 
but thoſe ſorts which are more liable to be in- 
jured by bad weather, ſuch as the Late Muſk, 
&c. the Gardeners pull up in November, or ear- 
ly in December ; and having laid the ground 
in ridges, they place the Cabbages cloſe to each 
other againſt the ſides of the ridges, burying 
the ſtalks in the ground; and this in ſome mea- 
ſure ſecures them againſt the inclemencies of our 
ſeaſons, 

The Red Cabbage is uſed chiefly for pickling 
and ſtewing, and is hardly ever brought to perfec- 
tion in ſize, unleſs the plants are raiſed in the 
autumn, e 3713 . 

The raiſing of more than one ſort of Cab. 
bage-ſeed ſhould never be attempted, unleſs 
you have garden-room enough to keep the forts 
at a conſiderable diſtance; for being ſeminal 
varieties only of one ſpecies, the farina of one tort 
will fecundate the ſeeds of the other, by being 
conveyed by the wind or inſects, if the plants are 
not at a diſtance from each other large enough 
to prevent it: So that if you were to plant three 
quarters (for inſtance) with three diffrent lorts 
of Cabbages for ſeeds, the ſeeds from any one of 
theſe quarters will produce all the three ſorts of 
Cabbages that were planted near each other. Thus, 
for inſtance, I planted ſome Early Yorkſhire Cab- 
bages for ſeeds, ſome Red Cabbages, and fome. 
Savoys near each other, I carefully gathered 
the Leds of the reſpective ſorts, kept them ſe- 
parate, and ſowed them in different places. 
The ſeeds from the Early Yorkſhire brought 
forth for the greateſt part the Early Yorkſhire 
again z but there were among them ſome 
Red Cabbages, others of a pale red, ſom e with 
| | + | a reddiſh 
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a reddiſh tinge, and many Savoys. The Red 
Cabbages alſo brought ſeveral White ones, and 
a very large ſhare that was only tinged with red, 
and of imperfect colours. The Savoys alſo had the 
three ſorts growing among them, So that in order 
to keep up and improve the true ſorts, it will be 
abſolutely neceſſary only to raiſe one ſort in a 
place, to prevent their becoming mongrels, by 
incorporating in that manner with each other. 
Having fixed therefore upon one or more 
ſorts, according as your ground lies at a diſ- 
tance to keep them ſeparate, mark the moſt 
compact, the earlieſt, and the ſhorteſt-ſhanked 
Cabbages on their firſt coming in, in the ſum- 
mer; and when they are grown to a moderate ſize, 
cut them off for ule, leaving the ſtalks to ſhoor 
out afreſh. The ſtalks will ſoon abound with a 
quantity of fine ſprouts, and it is from theſe ſprouts 
that the Cabbage-ſeed is to be raiſed. In or- 
der, therefore, to proceed regularly in the pro- 
ceſs, againſt the time the ſprouts will be of ſize to 
be ſlipt off for planting, let a piece of ground for 
each fort be well prepared by digging, breaking of 
the clods, &c. in a rich part of the garden; and 
if it be rather moiſt, it will be ſo much the bet- 
ter: Then on a moiſt or rainy day flip the 


ou off from the ſtalks, and plant them on 
r 


is new-prepared ground at one foot diftance 
from each other: If moiſt weather ſhould be 
wanting, the work muſt be performed in even- 
ings or on a cloudy day; and the plants muſt be 
conſtantly watered until they have taken root. 
When the ſtalks advance in height, ſome people, 
who are fond of neatnels, thruſt into the ground, 
at proper diſtances, by the ſide of each row, 
ſtrong ſticks, in order to tie rods length-ways 
for the ſeeds to lean againſt as they ripen, and 
prevent their being broken down by the winds; 
and ſome willingly ule {till more trouble, and tie 
every ſtalk with a bit of matting to the horizon- 
tal ſtick for its ſupport. This is an admirable 
way ; the appearance of. neatneſs and induſtry is 
kept up, the ſeeds will ripen freely, and a great 
part of them will be ſaved, which would have 
otherwiſe been ſcattered and loſt in the ground, 
from broken ſtalks, winds, &c. But where large 
quantities of theſe ſeeds are raiſed, and the Gar- 
dener has much other buſineſs upon his hands, it 
is not expected that ſuch punctilios can be obſerved. 

It is an obſervation, that the ſeeds produced 
from the extremities of the ſhoots will produce 
plants that will, for the moſt part, run into ſeed, 
and never cabbage; let the ends, therefore, of 
the reſpective ſnoots be always clipt off when 
the pods are full grown, and this will ſtrengthen 


the remaining ſeeds, and make them better. 


By ſuch time as you find the pods to turn 
brown, ſwarms of birds will haunt you from 
every quarter; and unleſs conſtant watch is 
kept, they will have the greateſt ſhare of them; 
for they are very fond of theſe ſeeds. To fright 
them away, ſome ſet up ſcare-crows, ſome cover 
the ſeeds with nets, and others ſet twigs of 
bird- lime. None of theſe methods is effectual 
for ſecuring your ſeeds ; for as to the nets, 


they will become ſo familiar to them, that they 


will get under them, and creep in at every hole 
that is open; ſcare-crows they will not fear; 
and though bird-lime twigs may catch a few, yet 
ones will pour in in ſuch plenty, that 
you will find your ſeeds badly protected by theſe 
ſtratagems. The only way, therefore, to preſerve 
your feeds is to procure a boy to attend them, 
who muſt be on the ſpot as ſoon as it is light in 
he mornings until late in the evening; he muſt 
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ſhoot as he ſees occaſion; and this will be the 
only way to ſecure your ſeeds from theſe de- 
vourers. 

When you find your ſeeds are ripe, you muſt 
cut the ſtalks up near the bottom, and lay 
them upon mats to dry, if the quantity is not too 
large; but when that is very great, the beſt 
way will be to tie them in ſmall bundles, and ſer 
them in ſhocks, as they do Wheat. When 
you find they are perfectly dry, which will be 


in a few days, threſh them out; then expoſe 


the ſeeds, ſpreading them thinly in an airy, 
dry place, for a day or two longer; and after 
that put them up in bags for uſe. 

This method of raiſing the ſeeds requires to be 
ſtrictly obſerved only with regard to the Early 
kinds of Cabbages; and by the due obſervation 
of it the ſorts will be improved, and brought to 
greater perfection. With regard to the other ſorts, 
it may be ſufficient to cut off the Cabbages in 
the winter; and either let the ſtalks remain to 
produce the ſeeds from the ſprouts, or remove 
them to a commodious ſpot, to be planted by 
themſelves, to grow to ſeed, It is from theſe 
ſprouts that the beſt ſeeds are produced; and 
though the more wiſe way is planting them our, 
yet, in theſe large Late forts, good ſeeds may be 
collected from ſprouts growing on the old ſtalks. 

The worſt way of railing Cabbage-ſeeds is by 
halt-burying of the Cabbages with their ſtalks 
the end of November; for Cabbages thus bu- 
ried will for the moſt part rot, if a wet winter 
ſhould happen; or if they do not, the ſhoots will 
not be near ſo ſtrong, nor the ſeeds ſo plump 
and good, as thoſe produced from the ſprouts in 
the manner before directed. Beſides, as it is an 


allowed maxim, That the ſeeds of the extremities 


of the branches will produce plants that will be 
more likely to run to ſtalk, and be of leſs value 
than the feeds on the other parts of the plant, we 
may conclude, that the weak branches on the 


- uppermoſt part of the ſtalk will, in propor- 


tion, have all their feeds with this bad tendency. 
Hence, when the whole cabbages are plant- 
ed, the branches that ſpring immediately from 
the top are the principal; and conſequently a 

rincipal ſhare of the ſeed, though not really 

ad of itſelf, has nevertheleſs a proportional ten- 
dency to a very bad property, by growing from 
the extremity of the plant. If, therefore, the 


Cabbage is cut off, the extremity and weak part 


of the ſtalk is taken away with it, and then 
none but thoſe fine, ſtrong, lateral ſhoots can be 
produced, from which 
their ends, as the pods ripen) good ſeeds can be 
depended upon. Further, with regard to the 
time of burying the 9 for ſeeds, ſays 
Miller, about the end of November pull up 
your Cabbages deſigned for ſeeds, and plant 
them down to the middle, &c. Surely, by this 
direction, he muſt only mean the Late Cabbages, 
for the Early forts will be broken and gone long 
before that time. In ſhort, the whole practice 
is abſurd z and the beſt manner of raiſing Cab- 
bages, and improving the ſorts, is as has been 

d. | 
2, Of Turnep Cab 


1 


one (having taken off 


The Turnep Cab- Culture 


bage is a variety only of our Common Cabbage, of Tarnep 
or Colewort, to which latter it ſeems to have a Cab- 
greater affinity, and is uſually raiſed more for haze“. 


curioſity than uſe. 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown the beginning of 
Auguſt; and on the firſt moiſt day that happens 


after the plants have got four leaves, they 


8 T ſhould 
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ſhould be pricked out in a bed, about three inches After all, the beſt ſeeds of this ſort are procured 
aſunder. In October or November they ſhould | from the ſeedſmen, who have them annually from 
be planted out where they are to remain, at about | abroad. From ſuch new ſeeds the true Turnep 
two feet diſtance from each other. In the ſpring, | Cabbages may be expected; but from thoſe of 
when the weeds ariſe, they ſhould be dug in, | our railing, if preſerved even with the utmoſt care, 
and the earth drawn with the hoe round the | the greatelt part of the Turneps will be oblong, 
ſtalks, but not ſo high as to cover the part that | high up the ſtalk, and many of the ſtalks will not 
forms the Turnep. As the ſpring advances, the | turnep at all: So that as the expence of the pur- 
ſtalks will ſwell above the ſurface of the ground; chaſe of theſe ſeeds is but trifung, the beſt way 
and in a little time the appearance of a very | will be always to have them from a diſtance, and 
large Turnep will be formed, having cabbage- | the wiſhed-for crop will then more probably 
leaves at the top. They will continue to en- follow. | | 
creaſe the greateſt part of the ſummer, during Of S AVO TS. 
which time they muſt be kept conſtantly clean The Savoy is a variety of the Cabbage, and 
from weeds and alſo watered, if very dry wea- | admits of ſeveral varieties; ſuch as, 
ther ſhould happen, to prevent their being mil- The Common Savoy. 
dewed; a diſorder which often ſeizes theſe plants The Large Green Savoy. 
ia dry weather, ſtops them in their growth, and The Brown Savoy. 
cauſes them to be more ſticky, woody, and of 1 he Dwarf Savoy. 
leſs valve when they come to be cut for ule. All theſe cabbage, and are in eating from 
Various The Turneps and the Cabbages are in eating | the going off of the Early Cabbages until 
mane all winter; tho' there are few perſons, as I can the end of the winter; and are by many people 
theſe cab. learn, who are fond of them. They are ſometimes | preferred before Cabbages, or any other winter- 
bages are uſed in ſoups, and there are various ways of | greens whatſoever. | "RK 
eaten. dreſſing them; but in moſt of them that I have Of late years, they are chiefly ſubſtituted in 
experienced, they fall ſhort in goodnels of our | the room of the Late Cabbages, unleſs where there 
worlt of eſculents. Some perſons icoop them when | are large families conſiſting of many ſervants and 
full boiled, butter the pulp, and add other ingre- | working people; for amongſt ſuch the different 
dients in the ſecrets of coukery, which they again | ſorts of Large Cabbages ſhould be kept up, be- 
put into the ſhell, and ſerve to the table as a | cauſe, being larger and cloſer than Savoys, they 
fide-diſh : Others halt boil them, then cut them | are moſt profitable, and will go the fartheſt. 
into ſlices, and fry them with butter; in this Savoys ſhould be raiſed at two different times Cultore 
manner they are a pretty ornament to the corner | of the year. The firſt ſowing ſhould be in Auguſt, of Savoys, 
of a table; and I have known thoſe who pretended | The plants, when they are two or three inches 
to be very fond of them that way. Other me- | high, ſhould be pricked out, at three inches aſun- 
thods for the cooking of theſe plants are in prac- | der, on ſome well-prepared bed; and in Octo- 
tice ; but, in my opinion, in all of them they | ber, or in ſome part of the winter, ſhould be 
are but very indifferent food, in compariſon of | removed to the places where they are defigned 
our Common Turneps ; and when they are ſim- | to ſtand. The diſtance the larger ſorts of Savoys 
ply boiled and buttered, with an intent to be | ſhould be allowed, ought to be two feet; but the 
eaten like them, they are intolerable: So that | Dwarf ſorts need not be planted farther than a 
the greateſt uſe of theſe plants is to gratify cu- | foot and an half aſunder. As weeds ariſe in the 
rioſity, and to ſhew the various ways in which {pring, they muſt be dug in, or hoed down, and 
Nature ſports in the vegetable kingdom; and as e earth muſt be drawn up to the ſtalks, in the 
; ſuch, they might perhaps be deemed more proper | ſame manner as was directed for the Cabbages. 
for the Phyſick or Pleaſure-Garden than for this | In the ſummer theſe plants will cabbage ; and 
place. But the reaſon why they claim a place in when your Early Cabbages are over, you may 
the Kitchen Garden is, ſome people are fond of | cut them if you pleaſe. But as it is a general 
them, particularly in ſoups; and their tops are | notion, that theſe plants are not good before they 
good greens, and are in eating from the beginning | are - froſt-bitten, many defer uſing them until 
of winter to the latter end of the ſpring ; on which | late in the autumn. However, I muſt aſſure them, 
account alone theſe plants are by many thought | that they need not too ſtrictly adhere to this 
worth cultivating for kitchen ule. | rule, for they are in fine eating all harveſt-time, 
Turnep Of late, Turnep-Cabbages have been recom- | September and October, before any froſts come 
Cb-aze3 mended to be raiſed in vaſt quantities for the | on. 
recom”, feeding of ſheep, For this purpoſe they ſeem. to About the end of March ſome more ſeeds of 
7. . be admirably deſigned, for they will grow to | Savoys ſhould be ſown. Theſe ſhould be prick- 
ir;of be very large and firm, and probably muſt be | ed out like the others, when they are of proper 
[.cep, hearty food 'for ſuch animals; and as they will | fizez and from that bed, on ſome moiſt day, 
endure our ſevereſt winters without being in- | they muſt be removed to the places where they 
jured by ſuch weather as often deſtroys whole | are to remain. If no moiſt day ſhould happen 
fields of Turneps, there will be a certainty of | at that ſeaſon, the work ſhould be done in even- 
having them in perfection in the ſpring. On | ings; and the plants ſhould be conſtantly water- 
all theſe accounts they may, on ſome ſoils, be | ed until they have taken root. As weeds ariſe 
more profitable to farmers for feeding of ſheep | they muſt be hoed down, and the earth drawn 
than the Common Turnep. | up to the ſtalks of the plants to ſtrengthen them. 
Les ta In order to fave the ſeeds of the Turnep Cab- | The ſituation theſe plants require ſhould be free 
faye their bage, a few muſt be marked for the purpoſe, | and open, for in cloſe places they are very lia- 
feeds whoſe Turneps are the largeſt, the roundeſt, and | ble to be deſtroyed by caterpillars. Theſe plants 
have no vilible ſtalks to elevate them from the will come into eating in October, and will con- 
ground; all others muſt be cleared away from tinue good all winter. 4 
them; and theſe muſt be permitted to run up to In order to ſave the ſeeds of Savoys, nothing xx, to 
ſeed without cutting off the tops or Cabbages. | more need be done than to mark a ſufficient fave their 
As the pods begin to ripen, nip off the ends of | number of good plants for the purpoſe. After ſeeds. 
the ſhoots, and the . beſt ſeeds only will be left | the. Cabbages are cut, the whole quarter will af- 
for your purpoſe. | | 


ford freſh ſprouts, which will be fine greens in 
_ the 
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Varieties 
of Bote- 
cole. 


Culture, 


Direc- 
tions for 
ſaving 
the ſeeds. 


Caltu: E. 


poſſeſſion of the quarter. 


the ſpring: Theſe you may cut as you want them; 
but be ſure not to meddle with thoſe that are 
marked for ſeeds; and, before they come into 
flower, pull up the others, leaving them only in 
Water them now and 
then in evenings, if very dry weather ſhould 
happen; and when the pods begin to turn 
brown, nipoff the ends of the reſpective branches: 
After that, nothing more need be done than to 
protect them from birds, and when the ſeed is 
ripe to cut it up, ſpread it a few days on mats 
to dry, then to threſh ir out, and put it up in 
bags for uſe, | 
Of BORECOLE. 

The Borecole is a Cabbage in another form, 
and alſo conſiſts of many varieties ; but the 
two principal ones with us are, 

The Green Curled Borecole. 

The Red Curled Borecole. 

The leaves of both theſe forts are remarkably 
fringed and curled, and beautifully adorn the 
ſtalks from the top to the bottom; and as they 
bid defiance to all weather, in winter, when 
every thing elſe ſeems to be paſt and gone, they 
appear in full health and vigour, and cauſe a 
ſtriking and enliveniig appearance in that 
dreary ſeaſon. They are raiſed by towing the 
ſeeds, in March, on any bed of common mould 
made fine: The ſeeds ſhould not be town too 
thick ; and nothing more need be done than to 
rake them jn. The plants will readily come up; 
and when they have got five or ſix leaves, they 
ſhould be pricked out into another bed, at three 
or four inches diſtance from each other. Here 
they may ſtand about a month or ſix weeks, and 
then, on a moiſt day, ſhould be removed to the 
places where they are deſigned to remain. 

The plants ſhould be taken up with care, and 
holes with a ſpade ſhould be regularly opened 
for the roots, and their growth will be leis im- 
peded. They muſt be planted in rows, two feet 
from each other; and it dry weather ſhould hap- 
pen at the time of removal, they muſt be well 
watered ; which watering muſt alſo be repeated 
until they have taken root: Afterwards they will 
require no other trouble than hoeing of the 
weeds between the rows, as they ariſe. 

It is the froſt chiefly that prepares theſe ſorts 
for the table; for, before that happens, they 
are tough and bitter, and hardly fit to be uſed; 
ſo that the harder the winter is, in the greater 

rfection will your Borecoles be. In general, 

owever, they begin to be very good in Decem- 
ber; and from that time they will not only be 
in eating, but will get better and better until the 
end of March, or beginning of April, by which 
time they will be advancing apace for ſeeds. 

In ſaving the ſeeds of the Borecole, nothing 
more need be done than to mark the largeſt, and 
thoſe whoſe leaves are beſt curled and fringed 
for the purpoſe. Theſe muſt be untouched by 
the knife, and after they are grown to ſeeds 
muſt be protected from the birds; and when they 


are fully ripe, be cut up and dried, threſned out, 
and put up in bags for uſe. | 


Of COLEWORTS. 

Coleworts are chiefly uſed for the feeding of 
cattle in the ſpring ; but they afford excellent 
greens for the table, reſiſt all cold, and, Jike 
the preceding Borecoles, are the better for being 
ſeverely pinched by the froſts. The ſeeds of 
Coleworts muſt be ſown in March, in a bed of 
common garden mould, and raked in: From 
hence, when they have got abour fix or eight 


tance from each other. 


leaves, they ſhould, on a moiſt day, be removed 


to the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


The diſtance allowed ſhould be two feet and an 
half from each other. The weeds muſt be hoed 
down all ſummer, and the earth muſt be drawri 
up to the ſtalks as they advance in height; and 
this is all the trouble they will require. They 
will be fit for the table by Chriſtmas, and will 
be better and better to the end of the winter, 
Few people are very nice about ſaving the 
ſeeds of the Coleworts ; though, if the largeſt 
and fineſt plants are marked for the purpoſe, 
there will be a greater probability of having 
good plants in return, and improving the ſorts: 


In-order to raiſe a crop of Coleworts for Cat- Pirec- 
tle, which is now found to be of much more value tions fob 
to the huſbandman than a crop of Turneps, let the raiſing 


ground be well ploughed, and early in June let 
the ſeeds be ſown with an even hand, and light- 
ly harrowed in. Moiſt weather ſhould be choſen for 
the purpoſe z and if this happens, the plants will 
nat only come up ſooner, but there will be leſs 
danger of their being deſtroyed by the fly; 
which often takes off whole fields of young Cole- 
worts, in the ſame manner as they do Turneps; 
When the plants are about two or three inches 
high, they ſhould be hoed as you do Turneps, 
but ſhould be left rather cloſer together. At this 
time the weeds ſhould be carefully deſtroyed 
and if that work be performed in dry weather, it 
will be more effectually done. If, after this, 
weeds 1n plenty come up, the ground muſt have 
a ſecond hoeing to deſtroy them; and after that, 
no more need be done, except keeping them 
well tenced until they are to be eaten by the 
cattle in the ſpring. In order to this, the beſt 
and moſt profitable way will be to draw them, 
and lay them before the cattle, and not turn the 
cattle among them, as is generally done; for 
taey will trample, crop, and deſtroy, without 
making clear work, the whole produce in a little 
time: And thus the owner will not make the 
belt of his crop. 9 5 
But this is to be underſtood when the fields 
are not too large, and ſmall crops of Coleworts 
are only raiſed for the uſe of new-milched cattle 
in the ſpring. In large fields, where the Cole- 


worts are too numerous to be drawn by the hand, 


and a great quantity of cattle is to be fed, 
the farmer hardly need be told to let them 
have a ſmall quarter at a time, keeping the 
other fenced from them, until they are well 
eaten up, by hurdles. 

One gallon of Colewort ſeeds is reckoned a 


proper quantity to ſow an acre of land, in Lei- 
ceſterſhire. 


Of Score COLE, and other Sores of 
BORECOLE, and SPRING GREENS. 


The Scotch Cole, if poſſible, is hardier than 
any of the forementioned ſorts, and is in fine 
eating in the ſpring after an hard winter. The 


333 is exactly the ſame as the preceding o 


Colewor'th 
for cattle; 


Culture 
f Scotch 


orecoles, and need not be here repeated: In Cole, &. 


the ſame manner, alſo, all the other hardy varieties 
for winter and ſpring uſe may be raiſed. Of theſe 
there is an amazing quantity; and the varieties 


may be tolerably continued, if care is taken 


to keep the ſorts for ſeeds at a great diſ- 
The Variegated kinds 
now ſeem to be elmoſt loſt among us; which is 
a great pity, as-they are ſuch great beauties in 


winter. At that ſeaſan they diſplay ſuch variety 


of colours ſo lively and fo agreeably diſpoſed, 
2 
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that improvement, yet they ſupport their pre- 
tenſions but very badly. In ſhort, we have great 
reaſon to believe, that the different countries of 
Europe were firſt of all ſupplied with the feeds 
of the Cauliflower from the iſland of Cyprus, 
where it was firſt accidentally obtained, and 
where it is now kept up in great perfection. 
Indeed, with reſpect to the preſent perfection 
of the Cauliflower, there is no nation of the 
world that exhibits them in ſo high a degree as 
the Engliſh. It is from the induſtry of our Gar- 
deners that we have them ſo early, large, fine- 
fAavoured and fair, ſurpaſſing, on the whole, what 
is to be found in other countries. This has been 
coming-on about ſeventy years; for before 
that time, I have been informed that Cauliflowers 
were too ſcarce to become marketable plants, 
and the few that were then raiſed by the more 
curious Gardeners were very inconſiderable, and 
not to be named with the ſhow of Cauliflowers 
our Kitchen Gardens now exhibit. And yet 
trifling as they were then, they ſeem to have 


— 


716 
as to outvie in appearance many of our ſummer thirty years before; for about a century ago, 
flowers: On thele accounts it was that our an- the Cauliflower was hardly known, at leaſt not 
ceſtors were ſo religiouſly ſtrict in ſaving theſe | in ſuch a manner as to claim a right to the 
ſeeds, and preſerving the forts in improved | name it now bears. So that we may juſtly con- 
beauty; and on thoſe accounts it ſeetys to be | clude that the firſt Cauliflowers, which were 
a great ſhame to us, that ſuch admirable plants | accidental from the ſeeds of ſome of the Cab- 
to behold (though of no better eating than the bages, had only a ſmall tendency to. branch and 
common ſorts) ſhould be ſo ſadly neglected. flower a little; which being obſerved by the na- 
There are alſo ſeveral Shrubby kinds of theſe | tives of Cyprus, and finding them of ſuperior deli- 
plants, which will ariſe with woody, branchin cacy, they ſaved the ſeeds, and continued to ſave 
ſtalks to the height of four or five feet, and will | thoſe of the belt ſorts, until they were improved by 
grow, in ſome ſituations, eight or ten years. little and little, and from time to time, and 10 
Cultore Theſe may be raiſed by ſeeds in the manner | have been continued by different gardeners in 
| of the of the other ſorts; or the flips, taken off in the | different countries, until they have been brought 
— ſpring or ſummer, will grow, if they are watered, | to that amazing perfection we every year find 
8 Many of theſe woody ſorts are finely variegated; | them. | 
ed Cab- fo that the beſt way to continue the ſorts in their From hence it may be inferred, that the per- 
bage', beauty is to plant the flips, and ſhade them until fection of Cauliflowers conſiſts chiefly in having 
they have taken root; and plants raiſed from | good ſeeds: And thoſe I call good feeds, that 
flips will be more woody, and laſt longer, than are ripened from the beſt and the earlieſt plants 
thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, though they will not be | that is, ſuch as are large, early, perfectly white, 
ſo profitable for family uſe. hard, and compact. From ſuch heads as theſe 
After all, Cabbage-plants are ſaid by many the Cauliflower-ſeed ought always to be gather- 
to make better Spring Greens than any of the | <d;z but the yellow frothy edged ſorts ought 
ſorts before-mentioned. The practice ſeems to | conſtantly to be cleared away, and never ſuffered 
become general about London; and with theſe | do Join their ſeeds with the others, let their 
the markets are ſupplied in the ſpring. flowers be ever ſo large or early. 
and of Sow the ſeeds therefore of the Early forts of | Having therefore obtained a quantity of good Cut-e 
other Cabbages, but particularly the Sugar-loaf, about | ſeeds, the firſt thing to be conſidered is the time of Cavli. 
_ the end of July. After the plants come up, you of ſowing them 3 lor Gardeners are very ſtrict flowers, 
need not be at any trouble in tranſplanting them, about this, a few days difference making a ma- 
but only thin them where they are too cloſe, | terial alteration in the crop. Some contend for 
keep them clean from weeds, and they will | the 20th of Auguſt to be the day when the Early 
grow VIgOrous and ſtrong by winter, and will Cauliflower- ſeed ſhould be fown ; others, three 
be in eating from December until the Early or four days after; and all agree that it ought 
Cabbages come in. Thus much for winter greens: not to be after the 27th of that month, if you 
Proceed we next to another variety of the Cab- | would chooſe to have them as early as your neigh- 
bage, called the Cauliflower. bours. Any time, therefore, between the 20th 
| and 27th of Auguſt let your feeds be ſown. 
Of CAULIFLOWERS, Your old Cucumber or Melon - beds come now 
| in uſe, and are, of all others, the moſt pro- 
The Cauliflower is no other than a variety of | per for the reception of the ſeeds. Level the 
the Common Cabbage z one common title belongs ſurface of one or other of theſe beds for your 
to them both; and though ir is a plant of fo | feeds with an even hand, and ſift over them a 
much ſuperior delicacy and flavour, and divides | quarter of an inch of yery fine mould, hoop the 
and branches in ſo different a manner, yet this | beds, and cover them with mats in the heat of 
alteration is no other than the effect of culture, the day, Frequently water your ſeeds 
which was firſt of all accidentally obtained by | ſprinkling, to prevent the earth being diſturbed, 
ſeeds, and which has been continued and im- | and in about a week's time your plants will 
Cauli- proved in our gardens ever ſince. Cyprus boaſts | come up. Continue to cover your beds, if the 
— daiced the honour of having the Cauliflower firſt raiſed weather proves hot, in the heat of the day ; alſo 
in Cyprus, there: And though other nations lay claim to | to coyer them in evenings, if you find the nights 


are likely to prove ſharp; but in all mild and 


cloudy weather, let the plants be wholly nouriſh- 
ed by every cheriſhing infiuvence that ſuch genial 
air can produce. Thin them where they come 
up too cloſe; and with this management let them 
be treated about three weeks, by which time 
they will be of proper ſize to remove to their 
next lodgings. This ſhould be on an old Melon- 
bed, or, for want of this, on a bed made of old 
rotten dung: In either caſe, they muſt be cover- 
ed over with five or fix inches depth of good 
mould; and on this your plants muſt be pricked, 
at two inches and an half diftance from each 
other. A mild moiſt day, if poſſible, ſhould be cho- 
ſen for the purpoſe ; if not, the work ſhould be 
performed in ſome evening. The plants muſt be 
taken up with care, and the earth with equal 
care placed about their roots in their new ſitu- 
ation. A gentle watering muſt then be afforded 
them, and they. muſt be conſtantly ſhaded from 
the ſun until they have taken root, but other- 
wiſe they muſt have as much free air as poſſible. 


gained great improvement from what they were | During their ſtay in this bed, they will require 
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very little water ; a {mall quantity afforded them 
once in three days will be ſufficient, if the ſea- 
fon foorm dry; and if much rain happens, they: 
muſt be protected froin it, a redundancy of 
moiſture being often deſtructive to theſe plants. 
Their ſtay in this bed ſhould be about a month, 
by which time October will have nearly finiſhed 
his courſe; then will be the time to remove them 
to their winter lodgings ; though, if the ſeeds 


were. ſown late in the ſeaſon, about the 27th of 


Auguſt, they will not be in right condition for | have failed under the warm wall, while the 


removal before the firſt week in November. 

Ihe place they mult be removed to ſhould be 
naturally. well ſheltered; and for want of this, 
reed hedges muſt be made, to render their ſitu- 
ation as warm as poſſible. The ground muſt be 
rich, and well worked; it muſt be dug two 
Ipades deep, and ſome good rotten dung worked 
into the bottom of each trench; then the beds 
ſhould be laid out about three quarters of a yard 
broad, and ſhould be upon a level, or raiſed 
higher, in proportion to the moiſtneſs of the 
ſo;1-: This being effected, it will be in proper 
order for the reception of the plants. Theſe are 
to be ſet in rows the whole length of the beds, 
and the diſtance they ſhould be from each 
other, ſhould be according to what you intend 
for the intermediate ſpaces. It is a common 
cuſtom to plant Cucumbers between the rows of 
Cauliflowers. When this is to be done, the 


diftance of the Cauliflower rows ought to be at 


leaſt ſeven or eight feet; but when you intend 
the. Cauliflowers ſhall occupy the whole ground, 
a yard and quarter will be a ſufficient diſtance 
for the rows. In either caſe, remove your Cauli- 
flowers with care from the former bed, and open 
the holes, by a line, at about three quarters of a 
yard from each other: And as thele plants are 
deſigned to be covered with the largeſt bell or 
hand- glaſſes, two more holes may be made, at 
about ſix inches from cach other, ſo that the three 
plants may form an equilateral. triangle. And 
thus three plants may be protected undef one 
glaſs, if the glaſſes are large; but if they are ra- 
ther ſmall, two plants only ſhould be for each 

laſs, placed at four inches alunder in the line, 
Fhe ſuperfluous plants, after your ground is 
ſtocked, may be ſet under a warm wall in a 
well-ſheltered place, to take their chance for the 
winter; and the glaſſes with three plants under 
them will be able to ſupply the places of ſuch 
as may fail thro? the inclemencies of the winter, 
Having ſet your plants, give them a gentle wa- 
tering, and place over them the glaſſes; keep 
theſe cloſe — until the plants have taken 
root, which you will find will be in about a 


week or ten days; and after that raiſe the edges 


of the glaſſes with forked ſticks or brick-bats 
towards the ſouth to the height of about three 
feet. This is deſigned to give the plants air; 
and if, from the firſt planting, ſome gentle warm 
ſhowers ſhould fal!, let the glaſſes be wholly 
taken off, that the plants may receive their benign 
influence, and then place them on again. 
During the courſe of the winter, always in mild 


| pleaſant weather, let the glaſſes be wholly taken 


off in the day-time, and the plants cover- 
ed only with them in nights. In froſty wea- 
ther let the glaſſes be preſſed cloſe down, and 
kept ſo during the whole froſt, except raiſing 
the glaſſes towards the ſouth a little in the mid- 
dle of the day to give the plants air: And this 
muſt be very ſeldom repeated; for if the weather 
is very bad, the plants ſhould be wholly covered 
both night and day. Thus myſt your eye 
Var, II. | fa 
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from each other in beds by themſelves. 
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attend theſe plants until the end of February, or 
the beginning of March and if you have been 
punctual in giving them air as the weather will 
permit, and protecting them from froſts and bad 
weather, you will find them healthy and in good 
condition at the time they will call for their next 
degree of management. In the firſt week of 
March, if the weather will permit, let the weak- 
eſt plants be raken from under the glafles, and 


| A ſhare uſed. to make good thoſe which may 


others ſhould be planted out at a yard diſtance 


The 
ground ſhould be rich, light, double dug, and 


a good quantity of rotten dung ſhould be laid at 


the bottom of each trench. The plants ſhould 


be ſet with care; a ball of earth ſhould be pre- 


ſerved to each root; holes ſhould be opened for 
their reception, and the earth ſhould be gently 
preſſed to the ſtalks and roots: The morning after, 
water them ſparingly and with care; repeat the 
watering every four or five days, if the ſeaſon proves 
dry; keep them conſtantly clean from weeds , ſtir 
the ſurface of the earth every ten days, and draw 
the mould up to the ftems of the plants. | And 
this is the management of thoſe planted abroad, 
which will be the ſecond crop, until they come 
to flower. | | 4 
Let us return to our glaſſes; which are to be 
our firſt crop of Cauliiowers. Having taken 
away the weakeſt, and left the ſtrongeſt plant 
under each glals, make good the earth that was 
taken away with the other plants, and carefull 
draw - ſome fine mould up to the ſtem of that 
which is left. As the days encreaſe in length, 
and the weather grows warmer, raiſe the glaſſes 
all round four or five inches; and in mild weather 
wholly take them off, covering them only in 
froſty and bad weather. If no rain falls, water 
the plants every four or five days; draw freſſi 
mould up to the ſtems to encourage the plants, 


and they will daily become flouriſhing and fair. 


If the plants get too large for the glaſſes, and 
bad weather ſtil} continues, which often happens 
even late in March, raiſe a ridge of mould round 
each plant, the breadth of the rim of the glaſs, 
four inches high. On this elevated mould ſer 
your glaſſes, and it will raiſe them ſo high above 
the plants, that their leaves will have room to ex- 

and themſelves without being cramped or in- 
jured by the glaſſes. Thus you may protect 
them againſt any weather as it ſhall happen, and 
your plants will meet with no check in their 
progreſs towards perfection. 

From this time you muſt harden your plants 
more and more to the open air ; the glaſſes muſt 
be wholly taken off in all mild, cloudy and 
ſhowery weather, but muſt nevertheleſs be fer 
over them again in the evening; and if too much 
rain happens, they muſt be protected from it by 
the glaſſes. By this time the days will be got 
long, the heat of the fun very powerful, and as 
you muſt attend your plants to cover them in 
froſty evenings, ſo you muſt be very careful to 
uncover them again in mornings z for by this 


time your plants will be grown ſo very large, that 


the leaves probably will preſs againſt the ſides 
of the glaſſes, and the ſun ſhining on them with 
his full ſtrength will ſo ſcald them, that the 
whole plant will be proportionably affected, and 
ſo damaged as hardly ever to become a fair 
Cauliflower. 

We come now to the laſt degree of manage- 
ment of theſe Flowers. We may ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves to be far advanced in April, and may 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Directions : 
for raiſing plants in the ſpring, 
Czuli- 
flower 
plants in 
the ſpring. 


with confidence expect to find ſome flowers 
— the center of the ſtrongeſt plants. I hen 
is your time carefully to watch your crop; for 
the profit for your foregoing labour now comes 
on. Review them every morning, and as you 
find they ſhew their flowers, break two or three 
of the inward leaves over them to ſhade them 
from the ſun. The chief deſign of ſhading them 
in this manner is to preſerve their colour; for 
if they are expoſed wholly to the ſun's rays, they 
will become yellow, and of inferior beauty. The 
Cauliflower is adjudged to be at its full growth 
when the outſide pieces begin to ſpread and part; 
then is the time it ſhould be taken for uſe. It 
is a cuſtomary way to cut them off; but this is 
very bad: The whole plant ſhould be pulled up. 
This work ſhould always be performed in a 
morning before nine o'clock, and the plant will 
be much firmer, and eat more criſp, than if ga- 
thered in the heat of the day; and for the fame 
reaſon the Flowers, after they are gathered, ſhould 
be kept conſtantly in a cool place until they are 
uſed, | 

This is the firſt crop of Cauliflowers. In about 
three weeks, or a month's time, many of thoſe 
planted in the open ground will ſhew their 
flowers; and thus, from one or other of theſe 
plantations, there will be a ſucceſſion of Cauli- 
flowers for three months; which makes any other 
autumnal raiſing of theſe plants unneceſlary, 
unleſs you want amazing quantities for ſale. 
When this is the caſe, proceed to a ſecond 
ſowing about ten or twelve days after the 
firſt, and prick the plants out, when they are 
of a proper ſize, on a bed like the former, to be 
covered all winter with an hotbed frame, and 
let them have as much air as poſſible in mild 
weather ; pick off all yellow or decayed leaves, 
and by the middle of February they ſhould be 
planted out for good ; two feet and a quarter 
will be a proper diſtance for che plants, if you 
intend the ground ſhould contain a full crop. If 
you plant among them Winter Cabbages, Cu- 
cumbers for pickling, or the like, to occupy the 
ground after the Cauliflowers are taken off, two 
rows ſhould be ſer, at about a foot and a quarter 
aſunder, and then a ſpace of four feet and a half 
before you come to the two next rows: And 
thus muſt the whole ground be laid out, that the 
larger vacancies may contain Cucumbers for pick- 
ling, and the Winter Cabbage plants ſer between 
the narrow rows. Thus, when your Cauliflowers 
are cleared off, your ground will contain a full 
crop of another fort of Kitchen-ſtuff to come in 
for after-uſe ; And theſe methods Gardeners 
practiſe to make the moſt of their land, which 
is a very commendable induſtry. x 

proceed now to give directions for raiſing 
to keep up the ſucceſſion of 
Cauliflowers. 

By the middle of February, therefore, let a 
moderate hotbed be prepared, and covered with 
good, light, rich earth: On this ſow your ſeeds, 
lifting over them a quarter of an inch of the like 
kind of fine mould z every other day ſprinkle the 
beds with water, and raiſe the glaſſes to let in the 
air, When your plants come up, which will be 
in a few days, give them air as the weather will 
permit, to prevent their being drawn up weak; 
and after they have got five leaves, they mult be 
pricked out on another hotbed. This ſhould be 
very temperate; and the plants need not be at a 

eater diſtance than two inches from each other. 
Kive them air as the weather will permit, water 
them now and then, but always guard them 


— 


plenty than any of the former 
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againſt great rains, which are very injurious to 


theſe plants. As the days get longer and warmer, 
ſo. muſt the plants be more and more uſed” to the 
open air; and by about the middle of April they 


may be planted out for good, in the ſame mannet 


as the others. Theſe plants will regularly ſuc- 
ceed the others, will come in about the end 
of Auguſt, and continue fit for eating until the 
early froſts advance, which makes any other ſow- 
ing unneceflary ; though it is a common practice 
to ſow for a fourth crop the laſt week in May. 
Plants thus raiſed will be in perfection late 
in autumn, and, if the former part of the winter 
ſhould prove mild, will be in eating in-Decem- 
ber: But ſuch plants are generally watery, are 
of inferior flavour to the ſumtner blown plants, 
and are ſeldom coveted by any but gardeners, 
who make a trade of them.” 


The ſeeds of Cauliflowers are produced in leſs 


inds; and the 
plants being liable to mildew, makes them ſcarce, 
and occaſions their being ſold at ſo dear a rate, 
Indeed, ſome of the more looſe and frothy forts 
will ſeed near as freely as ſome of the Cabba- 
ges; and from ſuch as theſe the ſeeds are too fre- 
quently collected for ſale: This ſhould make a 
gardener more anxious for raifing his own ſeeds, 
than purchaſing thoſe he knows nothing abour, 
From the Earlieſt ſorts the ſeeds muſt be collected; 
and among theſe, ſuch plants muſt be marked 
for ſeed as are the largeft, moſt compact, 
and whiteſt. Let the inner leaves of theſe plants 
remain over them until the head divides into 
branches; then take them off by degrees, leav- 
ing the flowers to ſport in their uninterrupt- 
ed. luxuriancy in the open air. If the wea- 
ther proves dry, you ſhould now and then ſprinkle 
the plant with clear water, which will greatly 
contribute to prevent the mildew; and, as the 
ſtalks advance, ſome ftrong ſticks ſhould be thruſt 
into the ground, to which they ſhould be faſten. 
ed, in order to prevent their being broken down 
by the winds. Sprinkling the plants now and then 
ſhould be repeated until the ſeeds are nearly ripe; 


when it ſhould be diſcontinued ; uſe ſome means 


to keep off the birds; and as ſoon as ybu find 
the ſeeds are ripe, cut the branches off from the 
ſtalks, and ſpread them upon a mat, to continue 
there until they are perfectly dry; then threſh 
them out, and put them up in bags for uſe. 
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Of raifing 
Cauli- 
flower 


ſeeds, 


The Broccoli is another variety of the Cabbage, Bioccoli 
and the improvement of it is very great in our deſeribed. 


ardens. It was firſt brought into England by the 
ather of my late worthy friend Coſmus Neville, 
Eſquire, of Holt, in Leiceſterſhire, and it has 
been cheriſhed in our gardens, and careſſed at our 
tables, ever ſince. We cultivate it with good 


reaſon; for it is one of the richeſt winter greens 


exiſting, and is by many ſaid to be ſuperior to 
Cauliflower, or even Aſparagus itſelf. There 
are ſeveral varieties of it, all of which are ex- 
cellent in their kind; and we have one or other 
of the various kinds for eating from the begin- 
ning of September until April. The principal 
varieties are, 

1. The Early Broccoli. 

2. The White Broccoli. 

3. The Purple Broccoli. 

4. The Black Broccoli. 

5. The Turnep Broccoli. 

1. The Early Broccoli has been but lately in- 


troduced into our gardens: There are of it the 


Green, 


Varieties. 
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the Ear ly, 


White; 


Purple, 


and ſhould be covered with about a quarter of 
an inch of very fine mould. When the plants 
come up too cloſe, they muſt be thinned; they 


muſt be watered if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
and be conſtantly kept clean from weeds ; then, 


on the firſt moiſt day that happens in May, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted to the places where they 
are to remain; they ſhould be fer in rows two 
feet aſunder, and at about a foot and a half dil. 


tance from eachother in the rows. As weeds ariſe 


they muſt be hoed up, and the earth muſt care- 
fully be drawn up to the ſtems of the plants. 
They will become fit for eating early in Septem- 
ber, and will continue to enrich our tables until 
the froſt ſtops them, for they generally give way 
to its cutting power. 0 


2. The White Broccoli, called by ſome the Cauli- 


flower Broccoli, and by others the Naples Broccoli, 
is in eating all winter, if the weather does not prove 
too ſevere. When this happens, whole crops are 
generally deſtroyed; for the plaat itſelf is rather 
of a tender nature, but yet hardy enough to re- 
fiſt the common cold of our ordinary winters. 
It is a delicate plant, eats very much like the 
Cauliflower, and is by many preferred to it. 
The heads, by -proper management, will grow 
large; and ſo much reſemble Cauliflowers, that 
they have by many been taken tor them. They 
ſhould be own at two different tines, in order 
to continue the ſucceſſion the longer. The firſt 
ſowing ſhould be made early in May; the other, 
the laſt week in June: In either caſe, let them 
ſtand in the teed-beds, watering them as you 
ſhall ſee occaſion, and keeping them clean trom 
weeds; and when they have fix or ſeven leaves 
each, plant them out in other beds ar about four 
inches from each other, water them until they 
have taken root, and in about a month or five 
weeks after - that remove them to the places 
where they are to remain. The ſituation ſhould 
be naturally warm, and well-ſheltered ; the ground 
ſhould be light, double-dug, and ſome rotten 
dung worked to the bottom of each trench; the 
ſurface ſhould be made level, and the plants 
ſhould be ſet in rows two feet and an half aſun- 
der, and a foot and an half from each other in 
the rows: Water them until they have taken root, 
hoe the weeds down conſtantly as they ariſe, and 
draw the earth up to the ſtems of the plants; 
and if, inſtead of- the ſecond hoeing from the 
time of planting, the ground be dug between 
the rows, it will be ſo much the better. With 
this management, your plants will be brought to 
the utmoſt perfection. The firſt ſowing will be fit 
for eating before Chriſtmas, and the other will 
ſucceed it in order; ſo that you may have a ſupply 
of theſe plants from that ſeaſon until the middle 
of April, 

3. The Purple Broccoli is the moſt delicate of 
all the ſorts, and admits of ſeveral varieties; ſuch 


as the Green, the Brown, the Blue, and others 


of different tints, which will all riſe from the 
ſame ſeed, if it is not properly ſaved. The Pur- 
ple is called the beſt ſort, and in that colour the 
Gardener is ambitious of preſerving his Broccoli: 
The others, eſpecially the Green and the Yel- 
lowiſh-coloured, are looked upon as ſpurious, 
and are frequently thrown away. But there is no 
occaſion for this, as ſuch Broccoli, though ſmal- 
ler, if cut before it is not grown too old, will be 
equally good, if not ſweeter, than thoſe large heads 


Grern, the Purple, and the Blue; all which in- 
Cultare of diſcriminately ariſe from the ſume ſcod. To raiſe 
this ſort in perfection, the ſeeds ſhould be fown 
the latter end of March on a bed of light earth, 
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The Purple Broccoli, (rejt tg Af cher olsüts 


of this fort) is raiſed'b owing the feeds the be- 


ginding of May, or ſoofter, according to your 
fituation ; and when the plants come up, and they 
be tran{- 
anted to beds provided for the purpoſe; "Where 
ving ſtood about a month br five weeks, on a 
moiſt day they ſhould be plantedout like the others; 
and managed actordingty” They will come Int 
eating about the middle of Deccmbet, and con- 
tinue- good until the middle of April. This fort 
loves a fich, light foil; and a ſKeltered ſikuation; 
and in ſuch a ſtation you may expect to fee this 
Broccoli in its utmoſt perfection. e 
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4. Black Breccoh admits Uf two bf three Vi. Black 


rieties; ſuch as the Brown, the Blue, and the 
like. It is the moſt hardy of all the ſorts, but is 
much inferior to any of thoſe before- mentioned: 
It has this good property, however, it is never 
deſtroyed with cold, let the ſituation be what it 
will; whereas the other forts, in our hard win- 
ters, are often taken off, if they happen not to 
be planted in well-ſheltered places. The ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown the beginning of May, and the 
plants ſhould be managed like the othet᷑ kinds; 
but as they grow rather taller than the Purple 
Broccoli, they ſhould be allowed rather a greater 
. in the rows, when they are planted out tor 
good. | 1 


5. The Turnep Broccoli is of the leaſt value of and Tur- 


nep Brocs 


any of the ſorts, and is chiefly raiſed as a curio- 
fity, the ſtalks ſwelling above the ground in th. 
manner of the Turnep Cabbage: T hey, wil 
ſometimes be large, globular, and have a fin- 
gular look; on which account they are fought 
after by ſome. From the top of this LEES 
or globular body, proceeds the Broccoli; but the 
heads are very fmall and trifling with reſpect to 
the other ſorts. | | 8 
Broccoli ſhould be cut when the heads are full 
grown, and before they begin to run to ſeed 


and about four inches of ſtalk ſhould be to each 


head. The outer ſkin ſhould be 1 off before 


they are boiled, for the ſtalks are by many pre- 
ferred to the heads; and indeed it is the upper 
ſtalk, or inſide of the ſtem of the Black Broc- 
coli that is eaten, without paying litile or any 
regard to the heads: The White kind is al- 
ways eaten like Cauliflowers; they muſt be 
boiled in a clean linen cloth like them, and ſerved 
to the table exactly alike. After the heads are 
cut off, the ſtalks will ſend forth many ſide-ſhoots, 
or ſmaller heads, which may be gathered when 
the others are over; for they are equally ſweet, 
or ſweeter than the general heads, and are by 
many preferred before them. 

The ſeeds of all the forts of Broccoli ripen 
much more freely than thoſe of Cauliflowers ; and 
to have them in perfection, little more is to be 
done than fixing on the beſt heads of the different 
ſorts, and keeping thoſe ſorts ſeparate. Let the 
largeſt, the moſt compact, and thoſe of the beſt 
colours, be reſerved for ſeeds. Of the firſt and 
third kinds no other colour ought to be admitted 
but thoſe of the beſt Purple; theſe ſorts are alike 
in nature, and differ only in that the firſt 
ſort comes in ſo much earlier. The 
Broccoli can better be preſerved 
good in its kind, becauſe it admits of no varie- 
ties except the different degrees of White and 

Yellow : 


White 
and continued 


Time for 
cutting 
Broccoli. 
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Yellow : The beſt White, however, as well as | and afterwards threſi then out, and put them 


the largeſt, the earlieſt and moſt compact flowers 
ſhould be choſen. Of the fourth ſort, thoſe of 


the deepeſt colours ſhould be ſelected for the | 


purpoſe ; and of the firſt, only thoſe that turnep 
the beſt ſhould be ſaved for ſeeds. 

Directions Theſe forts muſt be all kept at a good diſtance 

for ſaving from one another, and the r ſhould remain 

the ſerds. untouched until they ſhoot up to flower; then 
ſtrip off all the ſide - ſhoots, * thoſe only 
for ſceds that formed the firſt and general head. 
If dry weather happens, now and then ſprinkle 
the plants with water as they are going out of 
flower, and let the branches be carefully tied up 
to ſticks thruſt into the ground, on purpoſe to 
prevent their bein broken by the winds. As 
the ſeed ripens, defend it from birds; and when 
you find it fit to cut, take off the ſhoots with a 
ſharp knife, to prevent the ſeeds ſcattering z then 
ſpread them upon mats for a few days to dry 


into bags to be ready for ule. 


cauleſcente tereti carnoſd. 
expreſſed by old Botaniſts in a manner pointing 


The title. of the Cab 
he varieties of it-are 


out their difference of growth. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls the White Cabbage, Braſſica capitata alba; 
the Red, Braſſica capitata rubra; and ſo of the 
others: Tournefort calls the Turnep Cabbage, 
Braſſica radice napiformi: And the ſorts of Savoys 
are termed by different Botaniſts, Braſſica criſpa: 
Braſſica ſabauda hyberna;, Braſſica undulata; and 
the like. The Borecole is termed, Braffica fim- 
briata ;, and the ſorts of it have epithets pointing 
out the varieties The Cauliflower is termed, 
Braſſica cauliflora : And the Broccoli, Braſſica Ita. 
lica alba et purpurea, Broccoli difta., Theſe im- 
2 ſorts are cultivated in moſt gardens in 

urope; but the Cabbage in its wild ſtate is 
chiefly of Engliſh growth, being found near 
the ſea in many parts of our country. 
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18 Turnep and the Cabbage belong to the 
ſame family, being different ſpecies only 
of one genus; and though the Turnep does not 
vary in ſo many different forms as the Cabbage, 
yet, on the whole, it is perhaps as uſeful and 
profitable a ſpecies as the Cabbage in all its va- 
rieties. | 

The principal ſorts are, 

The Early Dutch Turnep. 

The Ruſſia Purple Turnep. 

The Yellow Ruſſia Turnep, 

. The French Turnep. 

. The Large Yellow Turnep. 

The Blank Turnep. 

. The Long-rooted Turnep. 

The Red Turnep. 

. The Green-topped Turnep. | 

More varieties of the Turnep might be men- 

tioned ; but theſe are the principal ones that are 
cultivated either for curioſity or ule. ; 

Culture of 1. The Early Dutch Turnep leads the 

the Early van, and is chiefly propagated for ſpring uſe. 

Dutch, The ſeeds ſhould be ſown for this purpoſe, early 

in February, in a light, freſh ſoil ; and after the 

plants have got four leaves, they muſt be hoed to 

about four inches aſunder; which will be diſtance 

enough for this carly ſort, as it is ſuppoſed the 

Gardener will begin drawing out the largeſt 

plants as ſoon as they begin to turnep. They 

will be in eating in May, and are highly wel- 

come with their green tops at our tables in that 

ſeaſon. 

2. The Purple Ruſſia Turnep has not been in 
our gardens above ſix or ſeven years, and is faid 
to be brought us from Ruſſia. It is a ſmall early 
Turnep : The outer coat 1s purple, and the fleſh 
alſo appears of a purple die at our tables. It is 
tolerable good eating, but ſeems to be more for 
curioſity than real ſervice. 

3. The Yellow Ruſſia Turnep is of very little 
value, the roots being for the moſt part ſticky 
and hard. The fleſh within-ſide is yellow like 
our common Yellow Turnep, but it will not 
grow to a fourth part of the ſize with it: Add 


Var ieties, 
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Purple 
Ruſſia, 


Yellow 
Ruſſia, 
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to this, they are ſubject to run into flower the 
ſame year they are ſown; ſo that you mult be as 
careful as poſſible in gathering the ſeeds from the 
beſt roots. A large ſhare of your Turneps will 
not {well at the roots, but run directly into ſpin- 
dles : So that this fort would not be propagated 
at all, only that it is new, and was brought trom 
a diſtant country; though it may have its uſes 
in giving flavour to ſoups, &c. You may ſow 
them any time in the ſpring; and you will find 
them come into uſe, from the time of ſowing, 
ſooner than the Early Dutch Turnep. yy 


4. The French Turnep is alſo of very little uſe, Flanch, 


unleſs in ſoups; for which purpoſe, in . ſome 
countries, it is highly eſteemed. It ſoon becomes 
ſtringy and bad; ſo that it muſt be eaten when 
very young, or it will be good for nothing. 


5. The Large Yellow Turnep is another fort. Large 
that is propagated chiefly for curioſity, as there Velos, 


are few who reliſh them ſo well as the Common 
Turnep ; but when people like them, they are 
equally as profitable as any ſort ; for they will 
grow very large. They are poſſeſſed of a ſtrong 
ſweet taſte, and their fleſh is very yellow, fo that 
they cauſe a variety at a table: On this ac- 
count they are cultivated by ſome ; and alſo by 
a few others, who prefer them before any ſort of 
Turnep whatſoever, 


5. The Blank Turnep is a good eating Tur- Blank. 


nep, though vaſtly inferior to the Red or Green- 
topped kinds; on which account it is propagated 
chiefly for variety; though it would have been 
highly eſteemed, were it not outdone by thoſe 
other moſt excellent ſorts, 


7. The Long-rooted Turnep is a very good Long 
Turnep for ſoups, if uſed when young; but e, 


it ſoon becomes ſtrong and ſticky: It hath 
a large oblong root, that ſtrikes into the ground 
like a Parſnip, and is propagated chiefly by thoſe 
who are fond of having every thing; bur 
its worth is vaſtly inferior to the common 
ſorts. . 

8,9. The eighth and. ninth ſorts are the moſt com- 
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are chiefly propagated for feeding of ſheep, and 
are worth all the other ſorts put together. The 
Early Dutch Turnep, indeed, is chiefly ſown in 

ardens, becauſe it comes in fooner than the other 
trom the time of ſowing ; but when you have 
got a crop of Dutch Turneps, and you have 
time enough for the Green-topped ſort to come in 
to ſucceed them, it ſhould be preferred before the 
Early Dutch for any after-crop, it being much 
ſuperior to it in ſize and goodneſs, It is very 
rare, if the land is tolerably light and freſh, 
that you ever meet with a bad Turnep of this 
kind ; and it is but too frequently that you find 
the Early Dutch (if they are not pulled before 
they are full grown) otherwiſe than ſtrong and 
ſtringy. 

Turneps may be ſown at almoſt all times of 
the year; though they generally leave off ſowing 
in Auguſt, becauſe their roots will not have time 
to ſwell to any bigneſs before the hard froſts come 
on. Be ſure, however, to ſow ſome of the Early 
Dutch Turnep for your firſt crop, the beginnin 
of February, if the weather will permit; an 
ſoon after that, ſow ſome ſeeds of the Green- 
topped to ſucceed them; after which you may 
low them at what intervals you think you ſhall 
have occaſion for them to come in; though the 
moſt common intervals to be obſerved in lowing 
theſe ſeeds, is April, June, and Augult, and 
then leave off for that ſeaſon, | 

The Turneps for the ſupply of your table 
during the winter muſt be the Red or the Green 
forts, the latter of which is generally preferred: 
And if they are not raiſed near, fo that they may 
be purchaſed at an eaſy rate, a large quarter muſt 
be ſown in the end of May, or the beginning of 
July; and theſe will come into uſe the beginning 
of winter, and continue ſo until they begin to 
ſhoot to flower in the ſpring. 

The time for hoeing the Turneps is when they 
have got about four leaves; a dry ſraſon ſhould be 
choſen for the purpoſe, to kill the weeds as they 
are hoed down; and the plants ſhould be left at 
about a foot aſunder. Thus, before any more 
weeds can ariſe, the Turneps will have covered 
the ground with their leaves, and will call for no 
more trouble of any fort until they are pulled up 
for uſe. 

Turneps delight in an open ſituation, and a 
light, ſandy, freſh ſoil; and if you are lucky in 
having ſuch a ſpot for their reception, you will 
enjoy this uſeful eſculent in full perfection. 

A moiſt ſeaſon is highly beneficial for Tur- 
neps, to bring them to perfection, and ſecure 
them from the fly. Whenever they come up 
ſtrong, and continue growing in luxuriance with- 
out check or controul, the fly never attacks 
them ; but when they are ſtinted or ſtopped in 


their growth by dry weather, the fly then preys 


upon them in that feeble ſtate, and whole fields 
of young Turneps are a taken off in a 
few days. In order, therefore, to guard againſt 
the fly, ſome method muſt be taken to keep your 
young Turneps growing without interruption : 
This never can be effected in fields, or where 
there are large quantities; but in gardens it may, 
where a few beds only are raiſcd for the ſupply of 
the table, 

\ Induſtry is the Gardener's honour, and toil 
and vigilance muſt attend his purſuits. At the 


preſerving time, therefore, of ſowing the ſeeds, let the beds 
Torneps be hooped, and if a favourable ſeaſon follows, the 


from the 
fly. 


Turneps will grow of courſe to perfection; but 
Vol. II. | 


136. 


if a dry parching time ſnould happen, you muſt 
throw mats over the hoops, and cover the Tur- 
neps from nine in the morning until the evening. 
Every morning, before you lay the mats over 
the young breed, give them a gentle ſprinkling 
of water, and every evening be ſure to take oft 
the mats, that they may have the full benefit of 
the air and dews. This trouble will not be very 
great, and will not laſt long; for your Tur- 
neps will grow on uninterruptedly, and will ſoon 
get large enough, in the rough leaf, to be out of 
the danger of the fly. However, it certainly is 
not equal to the trouble of digging the ground, 
and ſowing of it over again, which muſt always 
be the caſe when your Turneps are gone off in 
that manner; neither will the family be diſap- 
pointed; for the J urneps will come in at the ex- 
pected time, and the ſeed that would be waſted 
to make good the crop will be ſaved, and may 
be uſed to raiſe another to ſucceed it in order. 

Where there is no conveniency to obſerve the 
above method, or the quantity is too large to 
make it practicable, it is a good method to pre- 
pare a water, by boiling in it a good quantity of 
Tobacco duſt and ſtalks, and mixing with it 
Soot, Brimſtone, and Aloes: In this water let 
the ſeeds remain all night, and ſow them next day, 
throwing the water and the ingredients as equally 
as poſſible all over the bed. 
| Another method practiſed to prevent the fly, 

is by ſtrewing of the land with ſoot; ſome uſe 
lime, others chaff, and many, a mixture of them 
all. Theſe are all very good methods and helps 
to the young Turneps, but are far from being 
infallible; in ſpight of the beſt receipts yet known, 
the fly will otten get the better of your Tur- 
neps. The only ſure way is by covering them 
as above; and when the quantity is too large for 
that practice, or the above receipts have failed, 
or the Turneps have gone oft without uſing 
any method to preſerve them; nothing then 
is to be done but to prepare the ground, and ſow 
it over afreſh, hoping for a more propitious 
ſeaſon and better luck. 

Turneps are raiſed for cattle either after a crop Of raiſing 
of Barley, or in the fallow year of land. When Turreps 
they are to ſucceed Barley, the land is imme- .. Caddle. 
diately ploughed and well harrowed, and the 
ſeeds ſown with all diſpatch: A pound of ſeed 
will be ſufficient for an acre, if judiciouſly ſcatter- 
ed, though two pounds are generally uſed for the 
purpoſe, A light, ſhort-tined harrow muſt let 
them into the earth, and the ground ' muſt be 
immediately rolled to ſmooth the ſurface. If 
rain falls after the work is done, it will ſoon 
bring your plants up; and if the ſeaſon conti- 
nues moiſt, they will in a few days be in the 
rough leaf, and out of danger of the fly. If a 
dry ſeaſon ſhould happen after ſowing, and your 
young Turneps ſhould be deſtroyed by the fly, 
the ground muſt be well harrowed, and ſowed 
again. The expence of the ſeed is but trifling ; 
the greateſt loſs is in being ſo backward in the 
ſeaſon, that the Turneps will not have time to 
arrive at their full growth. When the plants 
have got about four leaves, then is the time for 
their being hoed; they ſhould not be left nearer 
than a foot from each other; the weeds muſt be 
carefully hoed down with them, and a dry ſeaſon 
ſhould be choſen for the purpoſe, the moreeffectually 
to deſtroy them : And if this is done thoroughly, 
no other hoeing is neceſſary, as the plants will 
ſoon cover the ground, and choak the weeds as 
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they ariſe. Barley Turneps are reckoned the 
beſt, of all the ſorts, for the table; though, in ge- 
neral, they will not be fo profitable as thoſe 
raiſed on the fallow land, becauſe they will not 
be ſo large: The land, however, having in the 
former part of the year borne a crop of Barley, 
and in the latter part a crop of Turneps, it at- 
fords a double crop, and conſequently great pro- 
fir to the owner, who will be ready enough to 
prepare it for a freſh crop of grain in the ſuc- 
ceeding ſpring. 

Turneps are uſually ſown on fallow ground in 
May, or the beginning of June at furtheſt. The 
ground muſt be well ploughed in April, and 
again in May, for the reception of. the ſeeds : 
But before you ſow them, let it be twice well- 
harrowed, and the ſurface laid as ſmvoth and fine 
as poſſible. The ſeeds mult be harrowed in with 
a light, ſtort-rined harrow, and the ground muſt 
be immediately rolled to ſmooth the ſurface. 
When the plants have four leaves they muſt be 
hoed, leaving them at eight or ten inches aſun- 
der; and if the weeds ariſe they ſhould have a 
ſecond hoeing, when the plants ſhould be cleared 
away to about fourteen inches from each other; 
for theſe plants being ſown earlier, will be larger 
than the Barley Turneps, and ought to be 
allowed a greater diſtance for their roots to 
iwell. 

In winter they will come into ule, and are admi- 
rable food for ſheep and cattle ; or, if boiled, they 
will fatten hogs. In order to make the moſt of 
them, the beſt way will be to draw them for the 
cattle, and they will ſo entirely eat them up that 
there will be no loſs. But when the quantities are 
large, and it is more convenient for the farmer to 
let the cattle eat them as they grow, a ſufficient 
quantity of hurdles ſhould be provided, and ſuch 
a quarter ſhould be hurdled out as will be ſuffi- 
cient for the cattle to feed on for one day only : 


The next morning the hurdles ſhould be moved 


forwards for their next day's food; and ſo on, 
until the piece is entirely eaten up. Thus your 


cattle will have their Turneps every day freſh, 


and they will make clear work as they go on; 
whereas, were they ſuffered to range over a large 


| ſpace of Turneps, or even more than they could 


Calture of I 


Marigold, 


clear off in a day, they would cauſe great loſs 
by trampling and ſcooping the plants. And al- 
though theſe are afterwards generally forked out, 
yet having the heart of the Turnep formerly 
taken away, and the rhind or bottom part.only 
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left, they will imbibe the wet, and become rotten 
or of little value; and ſuch as may have received 
the urine of any of the cattle (which, when 


| they are caten by ſheep, will be no inconſidera- 


ble number) will never come into any uſe at all, 
ſor no catile will eat them: So that, to avoid 
this loſs, the beſt way will be to allot the cattle 
daily their food, and thus force them to make 
clear work as they go on. 

This method of ſowing Turneps, and which 
is generally practiſed, is called the Broad Caſt , 
but there is another way that has been lately in- 
troduced, viz. by towing the ſeeds with a 
drill plough in rows. The diſtance of theſe rows 
ſhould be three or four feet from cach other; nay, 
there are ſome who never ſow them nearer than 
five or ſix feet aſunder; and this latter method, 
though the rows are at ſo great a diſtance from 
each other, is ſaid to produce a greater weight 
of Turneps than if the rows were nearer, the 
2 growing, at that diſtance, to ſuch an amazing 
Ize. 

When the Turneps are ſown in rows in this 
manner, the ground between the rows muſt be 
ploughed, the plants in the rows muſt be hoed 
when they come too cloſe together, and all the 
weeds mult be deſtroyed. This method of practice 
is preterable to all others in this reſpect; viz. that 
the land between the rows being very conſider- 
able, and undergoing proper ſtirrings to kill 
the weeds, it will be properly fallowed, and be 
better prepared to receive a crop of Barley, or 
other grain, the ſpring following. 


In order to have good Turnep feeds, the only Of (ing 
way is to tranſplant the beſt and faireſt roots of Tae 


the different forts, to a ſpot where you can ca- = 
ſily defend them from the birds. The ground 
ſhould be well dug, and the roots ſhould be 
placed at two feet diſtance from each other ; the 
weeds, as they ariſe, muſt be conſtantly hoed 
down; and as the ſeeds ripen, they mutt be 
guarded from the birds, which would otherwiſe 
loon have the greateſt part of them, When your 
ſeed 1s ripe, cut it up from the bottom; and after 
it has lain a few days to be perfectly dry, threſh 
it out, and put it up in bags for uſe, 

The Turnep is titled, Hraſſica radice cauleſ- 
cente orbiculari depreſſu carna/a., Ray calls it, 
Rapa ſytoeſtris ; Caipar Bauhine, Rape ſativa 
retunda ; and John Bauhine, Rapum ſativum rotun- 
dum. It is a native of England. 
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N order to have a regular crop of Marigolds, 

let a piece of ground be well dug about the 
middle or latter end of March, and let the ſeeds 
be ſown regularly, and well raked in. The plants 
will ſoon come up; and when they are in their 
fourth leaf, they ſhould be hoed like Turneps, 
thinning them to about a foot diſtance from each 
other. At this time the weeds muſt be de- 


ſtroyed; and the more effectually to do this, the 


ö 


work ſhould be performed in a dry day. Hoeing 
the weeds down muſt be repeated as often as they 
ariſe ; and that 1s all the trouble the plants will 
require. They will come into flower in June, 
and will continue the ſucceſſion of bloom until 
the froſt ſtops them. | 

In the winter dig up the ground, lay it level, 
and you may expett a very good crop the next 
year without ſowing. 
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— you chuſe to let them go entirely aifie- 


garded, they will ſhed their ſeeds, 'and continue 
the ſucceſſion themſelves, which may be ſufficient 


AA 


| golds,let ſome ſeeds from the beſt plants be ſaved, 
and let a freſh ſowing be made every ſpring, as 
before. | | 


Culture of 


Rampions 


ſoon about the middle of May. 


Remarks. 


species. There is only one real ſpecies of Endive, which | foor from each other: Crop the tops of the leaves 
conſiſts of the following varieties: at this time; ſettle the mould well to the roots; 

1. The Common Endive. and finiſh with a good watering, if the weather 

2. The White. renders it neceſſary, and repeat it every other 

3. The Green Curled. | evening until your plants have taken root. The 

4. The Broad-Leaved Batavia. largeſt plants muſt be firſt taken out of the 

| * ſeed-bed, to make room for the others to grow. 

Culture, Theſe are the ſorts of Endive that are chiefly | In about ten days a ſecond thinning may be 


for common uſes, 
But in order to have regular beds of Mari- 


The Titles have been given already. 
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CAMPANULA RAPUNCULUS, RAMPION. 


183 culture of Rampions is very eaſy. They 


readily grow from feed, which ought to be 
They grow na- 
turally in many parts of England, which teaches 
us that moſt of our ſoils agree with them; though, 
if the ground be naturally rich, freſh, and light, 
the roots will be larger, and proportionally better 
flavoured than thole that are raiſed in an oppoſite 
fort of mould. 

The ground ſhould be well dug, and the ſur- 
face made level and ſmooth ; the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown thinly with an even hand, and well raked 
in, or covered with about a quarter of an inch of 
the fineſt mould. 

The plants will then readily come up; and 
when they are grown. to about two inches high 
they ſhould be hoed, thinning them to half a foot 
diſtance from each other: The weeds at this time 
ſhould be carefully deſtroyed ; and the more ef- 
fectually to do this, the hoeing ſhould be per- 
formed in dry weather. As the weeds ſhall af- 
terwards ariſe, they muſt be conſtantly cleared 
off; and if very dry weather ſhould happen, the 


beds ſhould be watered every other evening. | 


This is all the management theſe plants will re- 
quirez and with this management the roots will 
be in full perfection. They will be in eating in 
October, and you may continue to draw them 
for uſe all winter, for they will be good until 
April, when the ſtalks will ſhoor up for flowering; 
at which time a few plants ſhould be left for 
leeds, and the reſt dug up and thrown away. 


As the roots of this fort become ſticky and Time of 
good for nothing when the ſtalks advance for ſowing. 


3 it makes it highly neceſſary to defer 
owing the ſeeds before the middle of May; be- 
cauſe, if they are ſown much earlier, a large 
ſhare will run up to ſeed in the autumn. Thus 
the roots will be deſtroyed, and your expecta- 
tions of a large ſhare of your crop baffled. 


This ſpecies is titled, Campanula foliis undula- Titles, 


tis, radicalibus lanceolato-ovalibus, paniculd coarc- 
tatd. In the Hortus Cliff. it is termed, Campa- 
nula foliis radicalibus lanceolato-ovalibus, caule ra- 
moſiſſimo patulo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Rapun- 
culus eſculentus; and Dodonæus, Rapunculum. It 


| grows naturally in England and Switzerland. 
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CICHORIUM ENDIYIA, EN DIVE. 


NDIVE is chiefly raiſed for autumnal and 

winter uſe. It is a very wholeſome plant, 
and an excellent ſallad, if the bitterneſs pecu- 
liar to it be diminiſhed by good culture to a 
proper degree. Thoſe who are fond of it ſub- 
{titute it in the room of Lettuces in the autumn; 
pleading, that it cauſes a variety and an agree- 
able change, after having eat Lettuces of the 
different kinds for ſeveral months before. En- 
dive alſo is very uſeful in ſoups ; ſo that in thoſe 
reſpects, where there are large families, a good 
quantity of Endive, by different ſowings, ought 
to be raiſed, | | | | 


cultivated. And for the firſt crop, let the ſeeds 
be ſown about the middle of May, in a natu- 
rally cool and ſhady place; ſcatter them thinly 
over the bed, and rake them in; and if the wea- 
ther ſhould prove very dry afterwards, water the 


beds every third evening, and it will effectually, 


bring up your plants. Keep them clean from 
weeds ; water them every other evening, if ne- 
ceſſary; and when they are about three or four 
inches high, they will be of proper ſize to be fer 
out. The ground for their reception ſhould be 
well dug, and a moiſt day ſhould be made choice 
of for their removal; and for want of this the 
whole ground ſhould be well watered before a 
ſingle plant of Endive is ſet on it. Having 
your ground thus in readineſs, begin to take up 
your plants out of the fſeed-bed with care, to 
prevent the roots being broken or damaged, and 
plant them, as you take them up, in lines at one 


made in the like manner; and in about ten days 
after that, the ſmalleſt plants will be of proper 
ſize to remove; at which time the ſeed-bed 
ſhould be cleared, and then three diſtin quar- 
ters of Endive will be made in the cooleſt part 
of the Kitchen Garden. 
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Method 


About the middle of June à ſecond ſowing 


ſhould be made, and the plants ſhould be ſet 


out at three different times in the ſame man- 
ner. About the middle of July a third ſowing 
ſhould be made as uſual z but the plants, when 
they are ſet out, mult have warm, well-ſheltered 
places. After that, the buſineſs of ſowing 
may be diſcontinued for that ſeaſon; for, from 
the three different ſowings, nine beds well filled 
with plants of different ſizes will be had, 
which will continue to ſucceed each other 
throughout the whole ſeaſon. If you find any 
plants ſhoot up to ſtalk, you muſt pull them 
out to make room for the others: And this, ex- 
cept keeping them clean from weeds, after they 
have taken root, is all the trouble they will call 
for until the buſineſs for blanching them comes 
ON. 

When the plants are grown ſo large as nearly 


of blanch- to meet in the lines, they will be then of a pro- 


ing Ka- 
dive. 


Culture 
of Horſe 
Radiſh. 


ſize for blanching; but this is not to be per- 
ormed on the whole bed together. A ſufficient 
number of the largeſt only are to be ſelected for 
the purpole, and the others are to lucceed them in 
order. Having therefore provided yourſelf with 
a ſufficient number of bals ſtrings, in the after- 
noon of ſome dry day gather the inlide leaves 
together, and draw the others regularly round 
them, at the ſame picking off all decayed or rot- 
ten leaves that may be found on the plant. 
Having thus collected your leaves as near their 
natural order of growth as poſſible, tie them 
with the baſs an inch and an half, or two inches, 
from the top. This firſt operation from che firſt 
planting will be about the middle of July z and 
in about eight or ten days after, a ſecond opera- 
tion ſhould be performed on ſuch plants as are 
ready to blanch; tying alſo at the ſame time a 
ſecond piece of baſs round the middle of thoſe 
that were firſt tied, to prevent their burſting, 
which they are very liable to do. ; | 
In about twenty-five days they will be per- 
fectly blanched ; after which they ſhould be 
taken up and uſed, for they ſeldom laſt good 
longer than a fortnight: And this makes the 
operation ſo neceſſary to be performed at diffe- 
rent intervals, that a ſufficient number of plants 
may come in after one another in their regular 
ſucceſſion for uſe. | 
T his, then, is the management of the firſt two 
defigned for ſummer and autumnal uſe. The 
third crop, which is deſigned for the ſervice of 


| 


the winter, 


requires a different treatment, 
For this crop, a piece of ground muſt be du 
in the warmeſt part of the garden, and the mould 
mult be thrown up in ridges, each ridge front- 
ing the ſouth ſun. Againſt theſe ridges the plants 
muit be (er, when they arc of ſize for blanching ; 
but they muſt be ſer ſo deep againſt the fide of 
each ridge, facing the fun, that the tops of the 
plants only may appear in view: Thus your plants 
will be in a manner nearly buried; they will ne— 
vertheleſs ſtrike root, and will blanch this way, 
let the weather be what it will, When they are 
ſufficiently blanched, which will be in about the 
lame time with the others, they ſhould be di- 
rectly uſed, or they will ſoon be ſpoiled. And 
this makes it neceſſary to keep planting, every 
ten days or fortnight, unul February or March, 
freſh plants facing the ſun in the like kind of 
ridges, The diſtance theſe plants ſhould be al- 
lowed from each other ſhould be a foot; and if 
the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, a light co- 


vering of peaſe-ſtraw may be afforded your plants, 


which ought always to be taken off on the 
return of fine weather, 


In order to have good ſeed of Endive, nothing of g. 
more need be done than to mark the fineſt plants the tec 4, 


of the difjerent ſorts, as they are growing in their 
warm ſituation in October. Thele plants muſt re- 
main untouched until March, when they ſhould 
be taken up and planted, half a yard aſunder, 
againſt a ſouth wall or hedge. As the ſtalks ad- 
vance in height, they mult be faſtened to ſticks 
thruſt into the ground, or to the wall, to prevent 
their being broken by. the wind. As you find 
your ſeeds ripen, cut off the branches, and ſpread 
them upon a cloth z and repeat this every day 
until the whole is gathered, for they will not all 
be ripe together on the ſame plant; and if you 
were to wait until the ſeeds of the plant were 
wholly ripe, great part of the firſt ripened ſeed 
would be ſcattered and loſt, As you gather them 
with the ſtalks, be lure to ſpread them upon a 
cloth in an airy place to dry; then beat them out; 
and when you find they are fufficiently, hardened, 
put them up into bags to be ready for future 


Endive is titled, Cichorium floribus ſolitariis Titles. 


pedunculatis, foliis integris crenatis, Calpar Bau- 


hine calls one ſort of it, Cichorium latifolium, five 


Endivia vulgaris; another, Endivia criſpa. Do- 
donæus terms it, Intybum ſativam. It is not 
known where Endive naturally grows. 
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N order to have good Horſe Radiſh, the 
ground ſhould be exceedingly rich and moiſt, 
and the ſoil naturally deep ; for although it will 
ow in almoſt any ſoil, yet in ſuch alone can it 
expected to be in full perfection. It will grow 

at all times of the year, though Horſe-Radiſh 
beds ought to be made in the autumn, winter, 


or early in the ſpring. The preparation of the 


ground is only double digging it, and laying the 

ſurface level and ſmooth; and with regard to 

the plants, every bit of Horſe Radiſh will do for 

the purpoſe, if there is but a bud or eye to it. 

The tops of the Horſe Radiſh that has been al- 
Z | 


on the outſide of the bed the whole length, and 


XVI. 


COCHLEARIA ARMORACIA, HORSE RADISH. 


ready uſed are admirable plants for the purpoſe ; 
and thoſe ſmaller off-ſers or fide-ſhoots allo which 
are too frequently thrown away, may be brought 
into uſe this way: So that when a perſon is de- 


| firous of having a freſh Horſe Radiſh bed, with- 


out diſturbing his old beds otherwiſe than as the 
plants are obliged to be drawn for ule, it will be 
adviſeable for him to ſave the tops and ofi-ſets 
from time to time ; which he may do by cover- 
ing them with mould in ſome part of the gar- 


den, and when he has a ſufficient quantity, then 


to proceed to plant his bed thus: Draw a line 


by 
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by this ſet your plants, if they are ſtrong ones, | make this buſineſs unneceſſary, If any flower- 
fifteen inches diſtant from each other; if they | ſtalks ariſe; cut them off; and that is all the trou- 
are rather weak, or twelve inches will be | ble the plants will require until they are taken 
ſufficient. Let them be ſet eight inches in the | up for uſe, which ought not to be before the 
ground with the buds upright, and having co- | winter twelve-month atter planting. 
vered them well over, the firſt row is compleat- Horſe Radiſh is titled, Cochlearia folits radi- Ticzt, 


ed; in like manner proceed to a ſecond row two 
feet from the firſt, then, to a third, and ſo on 
until the whole ground is planted, leaving a 
ſpace between the rows of two feet, which will 
not be too far if you would have your Horſe 
Radiſh moſt perfect. 

When the plants come up, keep the ground 
clean from weeds, and in a little time they will 


| 


calibus lanceolatis crenatis, caulinis inciſis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Raphanus ruſticanus; Dodo- 
næus, Raphanis magna; Tournefort, Cochlearia 
folio cubitali. It grows naturally in Northum- 
berland, and ſeveral other parts of England and 
Europe. It uſually occupies the ſides of ditches 
and running waters, which teaches us always 10 
afford it as moiſt a ſituation as poſſible, 


C HAP. 
C RAM B E, SEA COL EWOR T. 


Remarks. F. E sea Colewort is now preferred by 


many, as an eſculent, to molt of the ſpring 
productions. It has nor been many years intro- 
duced into the Garden for Kitchen uſe, but has 
been long known to the inhabitants who live 
near the ſea, where the plant grows naturally, 
and who gather it in the ſpring as ſoon as ever, 
or before it comes up; which they know by 
the riſing of the ſand which the ſhoots occaſion, as 
they are ready to appear; and being cut ſo early 
even within the ground, they are of a moredelicate 
ſweetneſs, which they loſe by degrees, and be- 
come tough after they have been expoſed to the 
open air. | . ? 
In order to propagate this ſort for uſe in our 


| 


XVII. 


ſeeds in drills, two feet aſunder; and when the 
plants come up, draw out the weakeſt, leaving 
the others at a foot diſtance from each other, 
All ſummer keep the plants clean from weeds, 
and in the winter dig the ground between the 
rows. The ſummer following let weeding be 
obſerved, and the plants will be grown ſtrong, 
and ſpread pretty much by the autumn. The 
ſpring following the heads will be fit for uſe; fo 
that in the winter the beds ſhould be covered 
over with about four inches depth of mould; 
and if it be ſand or grave], it will be better than 
common earth, As the plants make their ap- 
pearance at the top of the ſtratum, remove the 


Culture, contiguous parts, and cut the young ſhoots four 
Gardens, let a ſpot of ground be double dug | or five inches deep, and they will be tender, 
in the autumn; and if it be light, ſandy, or gra- finely blanched, and of exquilite ſweetneſs, 
velly, it will be the better: On this ſow your! 

SSL NONONOER LY OWBSPAY AONONSFASADWRONEAONONS AER ONO AAR NONE = 
C H A P. XVIII. 
CUCUMIS SATIV USS, The CUCUMBER, 

Geueral T HERE is no plant that ſeems more pe- | cannot poſſibly be very wholeſome, we ſhould 

obſerva- culiarly adapted to the hotbed than the | think that they fall little ſhort of thoſe Patriarchs 

tions. Cucumber; there is no plant that better diſco- in their veneration for this plant. 

vers the utility and the power of that compo- A Cucumber in winter is a great nicety; but 
fitionz neither is there any plant that has | the nature of it teſtifies that ir ought to appear 
cauſed more emulation among Gardeners to | at a different ſeaſon. It may with ſome con- 
bring the fruit of it the earlieſt to perfeftion:; | ftitutions ſuit a piece of roaſt beef well at Chriſt- 
With good management; it may be had at all | mas; but a piece of Horſe-radiſh at that ſeaſon 
times of the year; and in the proper exerciſe of | lays in its claim, demands a right to the prece- 
this many a Gardener values himſelf, and places | dence, and has arguments enough to prove that 

the knowledge of it amongſt the moſt valuable | it fuits it better.. | 
acquiſitions of his art. | | To every thing there is an appointed time, 
t is not certain in what part of the world the and an appointed ſeaſon; and the accelerating or 
Cucumber grows in a ſtate of nature; though | protratting the time ef fuch of the vegetable 
it has been known to the earlieſt times, and its | tribe, as is agreeable, that we may have it the 
. cooling and refreſhing quality has been expe- | longer in uſe, is the nice art of Gardening. The 
rienced in all ages. Br the | Cucumber, of all the plants in the garden, is 
The Iſraelites of old were enamoured of this | moſt certainly deſigned for ſummer uſe : But 
fruit; and if we conſider the extraordinary am- | as it is become a practice by many rather to 
bition of many to have it at a ſeaſon when it þ diſdain it at that ſeaſon, and to pride themſelves 
Vor. II. | | 8Y 794 + U on 
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Principal 
ſorts of 
Cucum- 
bers, 


General 
directions 
for raiſing 
a Winter 
crop of 
Cucum- 
bers. 


— 


in having it at their tables in the winter and 


ſpring months, I propoſe giving directions for 


raiſing Cucumbers at all ſeaſons of the year, 
ſo that they may be brought to table at any 
deſired time. 

There is only one real ſpecies of the Cucum- 
ber, which varies very much by culture; inſo- 
much that we have in our gardens many valu- 
able and tolerably permanent varieties, which are 
of different degrees of tenderneſs, and conſequent- 
ly rather more ſuited for the different ſcaſons of 
the year. 

The principal ſorts of Cucumber are, 

1. The Short Prickly. 

2. The Long Prickly. 

3. The White Prickly. 

4. The White Turkey. 

5. The Green Turkey. 

The two firſt ſorts are hardier than the others, 
and are always uſed for the winter and ſpring 
Crops. 

And as theſe are the crops on which the 
Gardener places the greateſt value in his arc, 
I propoſe giving the method of raiſing them 
diſtinctly; fo that every one, by 8 the 
rules to be laid down, may not be at a loſs to 
raiſe Cucumbers for the table at any time in 
the winter ſeaſon. 

The firſt requiſite to obtain Winter Cucum- 
bers is to have good ſeed; and this re{pects 
all the crops, whether Winter or Summer. It 
ought to be collected from the largeſt, the fair- 
eſt, and the earlieſt fruit; it ſhould be well 
preſerved, ſhould be bright and dry, and ought 
to be two years old at leait, before it is uſed. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the place 
for the beds. This ought to be in a warm, 
well-ſheltered place, and full to the ſouth ſun; 
it ſhould be encloſed with a reed hedge; and 
the nearer it is to the ſtables the better. 

The third article to be regarded is the ſoil 
to cover the beds, and receive the ſeeds. This 
ought to be a good fat earth, ſuch as the Me- 
lons or Pine Apples delight in; ſo that where 
earch is prepared for theſe fruits, a ſhare of it may 
be ſpared for the Cucumbei-beds : And for 
want of this, good rich mould from a well-ma- 
naged part of the Kitchen Garden that has been 
well-dunged the year before. may be ſufficient. 

Dung is another and the chief requiſite for rai- 
fing Cucumbers. This ſhould be brought from 
the ſtables, and laid on an heap twelve days, at 
lealt, before it is uſed. There ſhould be a conſider- 
able deal of litter with the ſmaller parts, in about 
the fame proportion as it generally comes out of 
the ſtables when they are what 1s called farmed, 
As it is laid down in the heap, a buſhel or more 
of coal-aſhes ſhould be added to each cart -· load 
of dung: Theſe ſhould be well mixed, or incor- 
porated with it as it is laid down; and the heap, 


in the courſe of the twelve days it is to lie be- 


fore it is made into the hotbed, ſhould be 
turned over four times z after which it will be 
in proper order to compole the hotbed. 

No leſs than three hotbeds will be required in 
the courſe of this work; and previous to the 


making of every one of them, the dung mult be 


brought from the ſtable twelve days before, that 
it may be in proper order for the purpoſes for 
which it is intended. 

If the Cucumbers are deſigned to be ready 
by Chriſtmas, or ſoon after, the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in the beginning of October; if they 
are intended to be produced in February, the 
middle of November will be the proper time for 
ſowing them; and if the owner is content with 


_ 


— 


— 


der any one of the lights. 


— — 


having them later, the beginning of January is a 
good ſeaſon to ſow tlie ſeeds. 

It is much eaſier to have Cucumbers at 
Chriſtmas than later; and it is much eaſier to 
have Cucumbers in April than earlier. Of late 


| years, the mildneſs of our firſt winter months has 


been fo great, that plants might have freely any 
deſired quantity of air, and have wanted only 
to be gently forced along with a moderate de- 
gree of warmth to perfection; and when they 
are deſigned for ſpring crops, the advan- 
tages the plants will receive from the ſun in 
long days are great; they become amazingly 
enlivened, and their fruit is ſpeedily and with 
more certainty brought forward. 

I will therefore fix on a crop to come in in Fe- 
bruary, and the directions for raiſing it will an- 
{wer for others that are either ſooner or later; on- 
ly, that for this ſeaſon they will require more 
nurſing, and cloſer attendance, than thoſe raiſed 
in more favourable ſeaſons. 

About the middle of November prepare a 
moderate hotbed of the beforememtioned fort of 
dung that has been brought from the ſtables 
twelve days, and has had proper turnings. Lay 
the dung about two feet and an half thick, 
and proceed in the uſual way of making hat- 
beds, by placing the largeſt parts at the bot- 
tom; the others regularly, evenly, and cloſe ; 
and the ſmall ſtuff at the top: Let the 
length and breadth be only ſuch as two lights 
will cover; for ſuch a bed will be large enough 
to raiſe plants ſufficient to anſwer any pur- 
poſe in that way. Immediately place the 
lights over them to protect them from rain, 
ſhould it happen; raiſe the glaſſes to let out 
the ſteam; and in two days cover the bed 
with about four inches depth of mould. At 
the time of doing this, let a ſufficient num- 
ber of pots be filled with the fineſt mould, 
and let them be plunged up to the rims in 
the mould of the bed; for in theſe pots the 
le:ds are to be fown. Having thus ſtation- 
ed the pots up to the rims in the mould of 
the bed, draw down the glaſſes, and raiſe 
them only ſufficiently to let out the ſteam z and 
in two days time the mould in the pots and on 
the bed will become warm, and will then be 
in a proper condition for the reception of the 
ſeeds. | 

In ſowing them, ſtir the ſurface of the earth 


in the pots, then place the feeds in them, and 


add more. earth over the leeds to the pots, that 
the ſecds may be covered half an inch with this 
fine mould: Then raiſe the pots a little, and 
draw the mould up to the rims, and even over 
the rims, forming as it were a circular ridge over 
the top of each pot. This being done, ſhut down 
the glaſſes; but raiſe them again occaſionally a 
little to let out the ſteam ; the mould will ſoon 


become very warm, and in about eight days the 


plants will come up. When they have got two 
leaves, they are to be tranſplanted into other 
pots. The number of pots ſhould be accord- 
ing to the number of lights you are to fill, al- 
lowing three pots to each light; for each pot 
is finally to contain but one plant, and three 
plants is the proper number to be placed un- 
The pots ſhould be 
Bled with the fineſt rich mould ; and previous 
to the reception of the plants, they ſhould be 
plunged up to the rims in the mould of the hot- 
bed to warm: Then the young plants are to be 
taken up with the greateſt care, and two or three 
plants are to be ſet in each of the new pots; at 
the ſame time giving them a ſmall watering, to 


ſettle 
AS | 
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ſettle the mould, with water that has been placed 
in the bed fix hours. As ſoon as this removal 
is performed, ſhut down the glaſſes; and if the 
weather is clear, ſo that the ſun is likely to 
ſhine out, cover them with mats, that the plants 
may be ſhaded until they have taken root. 
Repeat this waterihg every day; let them have 
but very little at a time, and always let it ſtand 
in the bed five or ſix hours, that the chill may 
be taken off before it is uſed. Add a lining of 
freſh dung to the bed a foot thick, and carried up 
to the whole height of the bed; beat it very 
cloſe, and it will give freſh warmth to the bed, 
and greatly accelerate the growth of the young 
plants. In a few days you will find them well 
eſtabliſhed, and ſhow good ſigns of growth; the 
weakeſt plants are to be taken out, and one plant 
only, that is the ſtrongeſt and moſt promiling, is 
to be left in each por. 

In this bed they may ſtand a month, when 
they will call for the ſecond hotbed, and require 
to be ſhifted into larger pots. I his bed ſhould 
be made in the ſame manner as the former ; only 
raiſed, as we are now further advanced in winter, 
half a foot higher. The pots alſo being to be larger, 
will call for it to be of greater extent; ſo that it 
muſt be now at leaſt long enough (for the breadth 
muſt always be the fame) to contain three 
lights, in order to find room enough for the 
plants, in their now larger pots, to grow and 
flouriſh, 

Having made the bed, place on the frames 
and glaſſes to keep it from the rain, and let it 
lie three days before the mould is put on; raiſe 
the glaſſes to let out the ſteam; and at the end 
of that time, cover the whole bed with five 
inches depth of any common mould: Then fill 
the pots with the fineſt rich mould for the 
plants; plunge them up to the rims in the 
mould of this bed; and the next day they 
will be duly warmed to receive the new plants, 
which being in pots before, may be removed 
into theſe without any check. A ſufficient 
quantity of the warmed mould muſt be taken 
out of the large pots, that there may be room 
enough for the ball of earth and the new plants 
turned out from the ſmall pots. With tlie ſtrict- 
eſt care, therefore, turn each plant out of its 
pot, with the ball of earth to the root; place it 
in the center of the larger pots, and gently fill 
up the ſides with the warmed mould that had 
been taken out. When the whole number of 
plants is removed in this manner, water them 
a little, and ſhut down the glaſſes; but as the 
ſteam at this time will ariſe in prodigious quanti- 
ties, they mult be ſoon raiſed to let it out: They 
muſt be alſo turned and wiped with a woollen 
cloth; and if you find the bed heats very vio- 
lently, which you may know by thruſting in 
your finger, raiſe the pots a little ; becaule if 
their bottoms are over- heated, it will ſoon much 
prejudice, if not totally kill your plants, 

fo this bed they are to ſtand about three weeks, 
by which time they will be in proper order to 
remove to their next hotbed, where they are to 
remain and bear fruit. | 

During the time of their ſtay in the ſecond 
hotbed, the ſteam muſt be let out, and air muſt 
be admitted with the greateſt caution. A piece 


of mat ſhould always be hung before the open- 
ing, to prevent the cold from ruſhing in upon 
the plants; and the opening muſt be always on 
the contrary ſide to that on which the wind 
blows. In nights the beds muſt be covered up 
with mats, and in all cold weather and if theſe 


particulars are duly attended to, your plants will 
be healthy, of a good colour, and in right con- 
dition for their removal into their next lodging. 
In this they are to occupy a large range of 
hotbed ; every three plants are to fill a light; fo 
that it may be carried out in length according to the 
number of plants you have got, or would chooſe to 
propagate further. The beds are to be made in 
the ſame manner as the others, and a ſtratum of 
old cow-dung ſhould be ſpread over it about 
an inch thick: The frames ſhould be then put 
on, the glaſſes ſhould be let down, and thus 
it ſhould lic to warm about three days; at 
the end of which time bring on the mould, 
and place under each light three heaps, each be- 
ing a foot in height. Theſe heaps are to re- 
ceive the plants; ſo that they ſhould be placed 
along the middle of the bed at equal diſtances 
from each other and the ſides of the frames. 
After you have thus placed your heaps, co- 
ver the reſt of the bed with about three inches 
depth of mould; then ſhut down the glaſſes, but 


raiſe them again a little, three hours atter, to let 


out the ſteam ;z and by the next day the mould 
will be ſufficiently warmed, and of proper tem- 
perature to receive the plants. | 

At the top of each heap make an hole with your 
hand large enough to receive the root of the 
plant with the mould about it; then turn the 
plant out of the pot into your left hand up-fide 
down, taking care to open the fingers ſo that no 
part of the plant be bruiſed. 1he mould of 
the whole pot will thus be on your hand; and 
having laid aſide the pot with the other hand, 
place the mould in the hole of the hill, draw- 
ing the mould up to the ſides; and in this man- 
ner proceed until all the plants are removed 
out of the pots, and ſet on the tops of the hills: 
Then give them a moderate watering with wa- 
ter that has been ſix hours in the bed, draw 
down the glaſſes, but raiſe them again occaſion- 
ally to let out the ſteam, and admit the air as 
uſual. Cover the glaſſes well down with mats in 
nights; and all cold weather and thus they will 
be protected from receiving any injury from thar 
quarter; every day, about noon, they ſhould 
have air granted them, if poſſible ; they ſhould 
be watered with the like kind of water as be- 
fore; and you will ſoon find your plants mak- 
ing conſiderable progreſs in their growth. 

During this time, at intervals, freſh mould 
is to be brought to the bed. It is to be firſt laid 
on that part of the bed that is leaſt covered; 
and when. it is warmed, is to be drawn up to 
the ſides of the hills. This work muſt be re- 
peated until the whole bed is filled with mould 
a foot thick. ke | 

The reaſon for bringing it in by little at a 
time is, that it may be freſh for the roots to 
ſtrike into, and becauſe too large a quantity of it 
at a time would damp the bed : And this teaches 
us allo to keep the mould for this purpoſe uti- 
der cover, leſt heavy rains falling upon it juſt be- 
fore it is wanted, it be rendered wet, and unfit 
for the purpoſe. 7 5 

Give the plants during this time all poſſible 
air, as the weather will permit; frequently 
give them water, but let them have little at 
a time; direct the ſide- branches in the courſe 
they ought to take; let them be perfectly free, 
and at equal diſtances from each other; 


and in order to continue them ſo, let them be 


pegged down to the beds. In doing this, take 
care you do not bruiſe them, or wound the bark 
of the ſhoots; and as they advance in Fg 
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more pegs may be added, to keep every thing 
clear, and in good order. 

The plants will ſoon come into flower; and 
now is the time to line the bed with new dung 
to quicken the heat, and cauſe the fruit to ſet 
well. Great care alſo muſt be taken to let them 
have more air than common, if the weather will 
allow it; likewiſe to afford the plants rather more 
water at a time. 
particulars is eſſentially neceſſary for the right 
ſetting of the fruit; and for want of it the bloſ- 
ſoms drop off, and come to nothing. 

t is become a cuſtom, when the flowers are in 
full blow, to take off the male flowers, and 
helm them upon the female, ſticking them with 
the finger, that the farina may impregnate the 
female parts of generation. To the practice of 
this method is attributed the very fruitful crops 
of late years in our beds. For want of whelm- 


ing the male on the female flowers, it is faid, | 


the fruit drops off; and formerly very little of it 
could be brought to perfection. I think it might 
ſtand better thus: For want of that knowledge 
among former Gardeners which now almoſt every 
working Gardener is maſter of, the fruit had uſed 
to drop off, and very little of it could be brought 
to perfection; but ſince the improvements made 
in the art, we have great crops, &c. and we need 
not wonder that crops in general ſhould have 
failed, until long experience had found our, and 
confirmed the-preſent practice in the management 
of theſe plants. Too mach moiſture wilt cauſe 
the bloſſoms to fall off, and too little will do the 


fame; too much air, as well as too little, will | 
in like manner render your hopes abortive ; | 


nay, too great a warmth, as well as too much 


cold, will cauſe deſtruction to the whole bed. 


The right management of the whole proceeding, 


then, is the due temperature of all theſe ; and 


whenever this is obſerved, there will not fail to 
be a good crop of Cucumbers, whether the male 
bloſſoms are whelmed upon the females or not. 

When the fruit is fer, the whole bed ſhould 
be regularly watered. It ſhould be done by ſprink- 
ling all over the plants, which in a few days af- 
ter will be grown to a ſize fit for the table. 
A few of the earlieſt near the ſtems may be 
ſaved for the ſeeds, if you chooſe it, whilſt the 
others may be gathered for uſe; This fruit will 
come in, if the time of ſowing the ſeeds and 
method of management be duly obſerved, by 
the end of February or the beginning of March, 
and there will be a ſucceſſion from the fame 
bed until the later crops advance: Nay, if 

ou chuſe to enlarge the bed by adding a freſh 
breath of hot dung on each fide, covering it 
with mould, raiſing the glaſſes to let out the 
runners, and protecting them from cold, they 
will extend themſelves, will continue to ſhoot 
vigorouſly, and afford you a ſucceſſion of fruit 
during the beſt part of the fummer. 

But if this method is practiſed, it ſhould be 
with a crop that has been raiſed later in the 
year, that the runners, by ſuch time as they 
require to be let looſe from their frames, may 
have fine weather to ſport in, and be in no dan- 
ger of ſuffering from inclement ſeaſons. 
After all, Winter Cucumbers are beſt raiſed 
in a ſtove; and indeed that is the only way to 


have them completely wholeſome and good. 


All unhealthy vapours and pent- up air, which 
muſt neceſſarily attend the hotbed in very cold 
weather, will not be found in the ftove ; they 
will be diſſipated by the fires, and the air be 
kept wholeſome and pure. The temperature 


The due regulation of all theſe 


of the air will be alſo kept more equal, and 
in greater quantity; and what fun happens, 
may almoſt at any time be thrown upon the 


plants; all which greatly tend to quicken 


the fruit in its progreſs, and by diſſipating 
all crude and unhealthy vapours, muſt render 
it 'well-raſted and wholeſome. Whoever, there. 


fore, is defirous of raiſing any conſiderable 


qbantitey of Winter Cucumbers, and to con- 
tinue the practice annually, the beſt way will 
be to erect a ſmall ſtove (ſuch as is recom- 
mended for the Pine Apple plants) for the 
purpoſe. The firſt expence will be all; it will 
laft for years, if not for ages; and the trou- 
ble attending the plants here will be ſo little, 
and ſo much expence of labour, attendance, &c. 
ſaved, that it will abundantly recompenſe for 
the extraordinary expence a ſmall ſtove will 
firſt' coſt over and above the expence of the 
frames and glaſſes. And theſe, together with the 
advantage of having the beſt fruit, are motives 
enough tor every one who has opportunity, and 
is deſirous of carryiag on gatdening in any to- 
lerable extent; to put this method into practice. 
The feeds ſhould be ſown in pots, either in 
October, November, December, or January, 
according to the time you would chooſe to have 
the fruit ripe. Theſe pots ſhould be immedi. 
ately plunged up to the rims in the bark. bed, 
and in about fix or ſeven days the feeds will 
come up. They muſt be watered ; and when 
they are tolerably ſtrohg, they ſhould be re- 
moved into larger pots, to temain there with 
due air and water about three weeks; and then 
be turned out with the mould at the roots 
into larger pots or boxes, there to remain to 
flower and fruit. The beſt way will be to plant 
them in boxes, which ſhould be ſunk abour three 
inches deep into the tan-bed. As they fend 
torth runners and ſide- branches, direct them 
in their courſe, keep them perfectly clear of 
each other, be regular in your watering, and 
give them but little at a time; cover the 
glaſſes with the ſhutters and cloths, and keep the 
Hres up in all very hard froſts, and in very City 
damp weather 3 grant them a due admiſſion of 
the air, whenever the ſeaſon will permit; and in 
a very little time, and with little trouble, you 
will have Cucumbers in as great perfection as 
cheir nature will admit of at that ſeaſon. 
They will do very well, if the ſeeds are fown 
in the boxes at firſt, theſe being plunged 
about three inches deep for the purpole, without 
ever being removed. The plants alſo, if the 
tan-bed- is not in feadineſs, may be raiſed on a 
common hotbed, and afterwards tranſplanted 
into the boxes in the ſtove. They may be alſo 
raifed in pots in the ſtove among Pine Apples 
and other tender plants, where they may be 
trained through their two firſt degrees of ma- 
nagement; and afterwards, as they grow too 
large for ſuch a place among other plants, they 
may be removed into a hotbed, which ſhould be 
the ſame as the third hotbed before directed, in 
order to flower and fruit, where their manage- 
ment ſhould be the ſame as in the former caſe. 
Cucumbers may be alſo raiſed in boxes placed 
on the flues in the ſtove, and in the dry — ; 
and thus eaſily, where there are theſe convenien- 
cies, may this fruit be brought to table at any 
deſired time of the year. 3 
Farly Melons alſo may be obtained in the ſame 
way; ſo that our ſtoves may be not only made 
to anſwer matters of curioſity reſpecting exo- 
tics and tender plants, but they may 8 alſo 
ä made 
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made ſerviceable in bringing the tender contents 


of the Kitchen Garden to perfection earlier than | 


it can be obtained any other way, and cauſe its 
produce to be more wholeſome and good. 


447 
This is the crop that is with good reaſon | 


moſt univerſally raiſed ; which is generally per- 
formed by ſowing of the ſeeds on an hotbed 
in the ſpring, and when the plants come up 


giving them air and water at times; and then 


letting them remain until they flower and fruit. 
But this is a poor method of raiſing Cucumbers: 
The quantity to be obtained by it will be 
very ſmall; ſo that when the family is large, or 
they are raiſed for ſale, a general and more ſuc- 
ceſsful method of raiſing them muſt be prac- 
. -! | | 

In order, therefore, to raiſe a large quantity of 
Cucumbers to come in for ſummer uſe, let a hot- 
bed be prepared in the uſual way by the middle 
of March, and when it is in temperature ſow 


the ſeeds. Theſe will come up in about a week; 


and when their two leaves are fully ex ; 
they ſhould be tranſplanted to a ſecond hotbed. 
Theſe two hotbeds need be but very ſmall : One 
light will be ſufficient for the firſt, and about 
two lights for the ſecond, let the quantity of 
plants wanted be almoſt what it will;; for in 
this ſecond hotbed they need not be planted 
out at a greater diſtance than about two inches 
from each other. As ſoon as they are planted, 
give them a moderate ſprinkling of water, ſhat 
down the glaſſes, and ſhade the plants with mars 
when the tun ſhines hot, until they have taken 
root. In nights they muſt be defended from 
cold with mats; in the day- time air muſt be al- 
lowed them as much as the weather will permit; 
the glaſſes muſt be wiped and turned as often 
as the condenſed vapours make it. neceſſary; 
and your plants will ſoon ſhew ſigus of health 
and good growth. en f F 

As the days grow long and the weather 
warmer, they ſhould. always have more air and 
water accordingly; and by about; the middle of 
April they will be in the rough leaf, and be fit 
to ſer out in the place where they are deſigned 
to flower and fruit. 61 SDL QB), * 

This muſt be on a hotbed of a different con- 
ſtruction; and the weather being now too cold to 
permit the plants to live abroad in it freely, 
a ſufficient quantity of bell or hand · glaſſes muſt 
be provided for their defence. h 

Againſt the time, therefore, that the plants 
are to be ſet out, let both be in readineſs; let 
the glaſſes be at hand for immediate uſe; and 
let the dung have been brought from the 
ſtables, mixed with coal-aſhes, and laid on a 
large heap to ferment as before. The dung 
muſt be in proportion to the quaptity of fruit 45 
be raiſed; and the manner of uſing it is thus: 


Open a trench a foot 2 and three quar: 
ters of a yard wide, and continue it to any 
deſired length; in this trench work your dung 


in the ſame uniform and. regular manner. as 
uſual, © This hotbed will be narrow, and need 
not be very high z for a good cart- load wi 
be ſufficient to carry it ſix yards in length. 
Hlaving thus filled your trench, and 5 
your long, narrow hotbed, holes ſbould e made 
the whole length, at the diſtance of a yard and 
a quarter from each other. Theſe holes ſhould 
be half a foot deep, and nine inches in diame- 
ter; and in them the fineſt rich mould is to 
be placed for the reception of the plants; while 
7 of = common mould, that was throwa out 
Vol. II. 3 
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of the trench, may be ſufficient to cover the reſt 
of the bed. The mould ſhould be laid abut! 
three or four inches thick; and it ſhould be 
made to ſlope down to the ground, and cover 
the hotbed in ſuch a manner that no appearance 
of a hotbed may be ſeen; it ſhould ſeem 
only to be a long ridge of earth raiſed for ſome 
convenience in the garden. And af very large 
quantities of Cucumbers are wanted, and many 
ot this kind of hotbed are to be made for 
the purpoſe, they ſnould be ſtationed at about 
two yards and an half from each other; and 
being thus covered with mould, they will have 
a regular look. and will reſemble the ridges 
of land formed by ſome notable farmets in 
— management of their well - cultivated 
„Noel BD 7 2 f 
The holes are to be made in all the others, as in 
the firſt ridge; and in theſe holes, now made 
level, the plants are to be ſet. Previous to this, 
the glaſſes are to be ſet over the holes ; each glais 
ſhould be ſet over its hole, as ſoon as it is filled 
with the mould; the edges ſhould be well preſſed 
down; and by the next day, or the day after, the 
mould will be in proper temperature 10 receive 
the plants. Den: A 
An order to this, let the top of the mould be 
Goſt taken off; then take up every plant from the 
hotbed with a ſcooping trowel, the more effec- 
tually to preſerve a ball of earth to each root; 
and this wilb with greater certainty be performed, 
if the plants about ſix hours before had a mode> 
rate watering. As you take them up, ſet them in 
the holes, y preſſing the mould to the ſideb 
and roots. Four plants ſhould be aſſigned to each 
hole, and they ſhould be fer at an equal diftance 
ftom eachother. As the holes are thus planted, give 
the plants a moderate wateringy and vhelmſche 
glaſſes over them. From this time they muſt 
be ſhaded until they have taken root ; the glaſſes 
ſhould: be raiſed-on one fide'a little about noon; 
{ which ſhould always be on the contrary ſide to that 
| on;which the wind blows. | They muſt be fre- 
quently, though very ſlightly, watered ;; and in 
| cold froſty. nights, which often happen at the 


muſt be wholly covered. As the days get warm- 
er. they ſhouldaccordingly have more air. When 
| fine mild ſhowers: happen, the glaſſes ſhould 
be wWholly taken off, and when the plants are 
ſufficiently refreſhed, ſhould be directly placed 
on again: And this is their general management 
until they are grown large enough to fill the 
glaſſes. When you find this, they muſt be raiſed 
| with bricks,” and about the firſt weck of June the 

runners may be let out to take their courſe. Keep 


the plants at the height of about nine inches; and 
on ſome evening, or on a moiſt day, direct the run- 
ners in the courſe * to take. In about a 
fortnight a er, let the ground be dug next to the 
ridges for a yard in breadth on each ſide. Let 
the ſurface be made level, and as the ru 
advance, place them regularly on, this arb, 
| ſtationing them at as equal a diſtance as poſũi- 
ble from one another, and. nfining them with 
pegs to ſecure them from We incommoded by 
| the wind. During the whale courſeof this training, 
| water them frequently, tho* never when the ſun 
ſhines hot upon them; let them have but little at a 
time; let it be done hy ſprinkling the whole Ran: 
and when they come into bloom the ſprinkling 


. 


;| ſhould. be more, ſtriftly attended to, and they 
'| ſhould have it ia racher large 


Bunte 


| 8 2 After 


| end of April, or the beginning of May, the glaſſes 


the glaſſes, however, elevated over the crowns of 
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After this the fruit will ſoon ſwell; and be fir 
for uſe; and there will be a ſucceſſion of them 
from theſe beds until the end of ſummer. 

There is no very great difficulty in raiſing Late 
Cucumbers, or Cucumbers for Pickling; neither 
is it attended with any great trouble. 


open ground, without danger of ſuffering from 
inclement ſeaſons, until they have rewarded your 
diligence with their abundance. 510 
The laſt! week in May is the beſt time to fow 
the ſceds. The ground ſhould be rich, and well 
dug; holes ſhould be made in form of a baſon, 
at a yard and à half diſtance from each other; 
the mould ſhould be made fine in the holes eſpe- 
cially, and in theſe ſhould the ſeeds be ſown. Ten 
or a dozen will be ſufficient for each hole. They 
ſhould be placed at a ſmall diſtance from one 
another, and ſhould be covered with about half 
an inch depth of mould. on 2 0, 
If the weather ſhould be dry, give the holes 
a ſmall watering at the time of ſowing the ſeeds 
and if it ſhould continue ſo, water them every 
third evening. The plants will come up in about 
a week; and juſt before that, place over the hole 
ſome furze-buſhes, or any kind of cover, to con- 
ceal them from the birds, which would deſtroy 
them on their firſt appearance. When their two 
leaves are wholly expanded, there will be no dan- 
ger of ſuffering from that quarter, and then the 
covering may be removes. 
When they are got into the third, or rough 
leaf, the weakeſt ſhould be all drawn out except 
four, leaving only that number in each hole or 
baſon. At this time draw up the mould to the 
ſtems of thoſe — and preſs it tolerably 
cloſe. If dry weather happens, frequently give 
the plants water, and draw the external mould 
to the edges of the holes to make the cavity 
larger, the more effectually to detain what moi- 
ſture may happen. 
Direct the runners in their courſes, as often as 
peg them down to pre- 


5 „0 


o hotbed 
is required for the purpoſe. They ſhould” be 
ſown'1n the ſfumnier, and they will ſport in the 
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pickles can never be expected to be good; and 


as it is neceſſary to have a quantity pickled to- 
gether ſoon after they are gatllercd. a large ſhars 
of plants ſhould: be raiſed for theſe vits, fo that 


they may afford any deſired number at a given 


time. There will be a ſucceſſion of pickers unit 
the froſt ſtops them; during which time ſome 
of the fineſt may be permitted to grow larger for 
{icing, ſhould they be wanted at that ſeaſon. 
Thoſe who are moſt curious in their Early 
Cucumbers, ſave the ſeeds for that purpoſe from 
the winter plants, or thoſe that were brought 
forward in the ſpring; though the generality 
of Cucumber - ſerd is ſaved from thoſe plants 
that have been ridged out in the open ground 
to be raiſed in plenty for ſummer uſe. In either 
caſe, the firſt and the fineſt fruit is to be pitched 
on One only ſhouid be left on a plant; it ſhould 
be that which grows neareſt the root; and, to 
prevent its being gathered, it would be adviſes 
able to tie a piece of coloured yarn or worſted 
round the ſtalk for a mark. The number of thoſe 
thus marked, and ſet apart for feeds, ſhould be 
in proportion to the quantity wanted, and 
a tile or ſlate ſhould be pliced under each to 
keep it from the ground. When the plants are 
* care muſt be taken not to wet thoſe 
it; and when they are perfectly ripe, which 
is ſeldom before the end of Auguſt. gather them, 
and expoſe them in the ſun for a week or longer 
in a dry place. After this open them length- 
ways, and take out the ſeeds with the pulp; put 
them into a tub, ſtir them every day, and when 
the pulp is well rotten, ſeparate it from the ſeeds 
by putting water into the tub, and ſtirring it about; 
then ſpread them upon paper, and turn them every 
day; as the paper becomes wet, afford them ſome 
ſreſh ſheets, and continue this until the ſeeds are 
dry. When you find this, put them into paper 
bags, to be hung up in the ſeed - room, to be 
/ 
The ſeed ought to be three years, at leaſt, be- 
fore it is uſed; on which account the bags ſhould 
be made of White paper, the kinds marked, 
and the date of the year when they were gathered, 
to direct the gardener to the right ſeed for his pur: 
ne eee, tied. 
The Cucumber is titled, Cacumis foliorum an- 
lis reis, pomis ovato-oblongis ſtabris. Caſpar 
auhine calls it, Cucumis ſativus vulgaris; and 
Dodonæus, Cucumis vulgaris. The place of its 
natural growth is not certainly known, 
i ene 1 3 JET 
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Hs genus comprehends two very cele- 


1 brated ſpecies of our Kitchen Garden pro- 
duce, viz. at and as ns 
=" 3. Ls Andchaket e _— 
e nid e 6 
The' culture of both theſe ſhall be exhibited 
under their ſeparate heads... | 
I. Cynars Scolmus, Artichoke, _.. 
There are two ſorta of, Artichokes culcivared 
e 
1. The Old Green, or French Artichoke. 


91 


2. The Red Dutch, or Globe Artichoke. 5 | 


#4 * 


; The latter of rhek is preferred before the 
former, .cliough, both are cultivated by thoſe who 


love variety of: Kitchen Garden produce. Their 


management is exactly the ſame. _ 
\rtichokes, let the ground be double dug 
gainſt the laſt week in February, or the firſt in 
March, and let the farface be made level and 
ſmooth. The ſituation ſhould be well defend- 
ed; for the plants are very liable to be de; 
ſtroyed by ſevere winters. They love a moiſt 
ſoil ; tho' in ſuch a ſtation it is great odds ik 
they 


In order to have a bed of one or both of theſe cu:ure. 
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they go off a winter or twW . after being planted. 
If you plant them on a dry undunged ſoil, they 


will remain for years in ſpight ot all weather, 


and theit fruit will be of an heightened flavour; 
but the heads will be ſmall, and inſignificant. If, 
therefore, you think the perfection of Artichokes 
conſiſts in their ſize, and the quantity of meat each 
head will afford, let them be planted in a moiſt, 


rich ſoil z and let a plantation be made every 


ſpring, if you regard the delicacy of the flavour 
more than the ſize of the heads. Let the foil be 
freſh, dry, and light, but by no means over- 
dunged; and this fituation will fave you great 
trouble in raiſing freſh plantations of Artichokey ; 
for with proper management they, will produce 
fruit, and continue to do fo many years. 

In either caſe, the ground muſt be dug full two 
ſpades deep. Any time about the end of Fe- 
bruary, or the beginning of March, as the wea-) 
ther ſuits, is the molt proper ſeaſon to make 
the plantation. Off-ſets ſhould be taken with 
care from ſome old roots for the purpoſe; which 
off. ſets ſhould be thoſe that are tender and criſp, 
in oppoſition to the tough and ſtringy kinds, 
which are good for nothing. The part where they 
grew to the old root ſhould be cut off; the 
outhde leaves ſhould be ſhortened, leaving the 
inſide ones to ſtand uppermolt, and they will be 
then ready for planting, In order to this, draw 
lines five feet trom cach other, if the land be 
rich and good, and a quantity of rotten dung 
has been worked into the bottom of the trench 
which is the general practice. If the land be 
only common garden mould, let the lines be only 
four feet from each other, and in theſe lines {rt 
your plants two feet aſunder z about four inches is 
the depth each plant will require to be let in, The 
mould mult be well cloſed to the rogts, and good 
watering mult be. afforded them z which mult 
be repeated every other morning, if the weather 
proves dry, until they have taken root. 


Having thus planted your Artichoke-bed, let 
us now accompany it in its after-management. 
And for this, keep the e 
from weeds, and about the beginning of May 
dig the ground between the rows. This will in- 
vigorate your growing plants; and when the 
young fruit appears, the rows ſhould be dug be- 
rween them again, if you have a mind to. have 
your Artichokes in the height of perfection. 
Theſe Artichokes will be ripe in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember; and the fruit from theſe new planta- 
tions will be much finer-flavoured than thoſe 
which are produced from old roots. 


Let us now proceed to the next management 


of theſe plants. And for this, in November dig 
between the rows of the Artichokes, tak ing care 
not to diſturb their roots, and lay the earth up 
to the plants, forming a ridge along each row. 
Hard froſts are deſtructive to them; and this 
ridged earth will be a ſhield againſt it: But if 
you find the weather to ſet in very ſevere, an 
additional guard muſt be granted the plants, by 
covering them with peaſe-ſtraw, or ſome light co- 
vering, but not with ee litter from the 
ſtables, as is too often practiſed. This covering, let 
it be what it will, on the return of fine weather 
ſhould be immediately taken away. About the end 
of February, or the beginning of March, your 
plants will call for the third degree of manage- 
ment, called, Dreſling them; for by that time 
they will be growing through” the ridges; and 


Bags > 


then is the moſt ſuitable ſeaſon for the putpoſe. 


In order to this, the ground muſt be well clear- 
ed away from the roots, to examine their ſtate ; 
and when there are found more eyes than two, 


they muſt be rubbed off, The two eyes or ſhoots 
that remain ought to be the loweſt, the fartheſt 
from eich other, and the _rtndereſt z and the fruit 
they will afterwards produce, will be fuller of 
meat, and better. favoured. Having thus dil- 
poſed theſe two remaining ſhoots art as great a 
diſtance as poſſible from each other, and drawn 
the earth well about them, finiſhed the others in 
the like manner, and neated up the beds, the 
buſineſs called Dreiſing is over. At this time 
the ſhoots that are taken from theſe roots may 
be uſed to form a new plantation: And, indeed, 
this will be highly neceſſary, if you would chooſe 
Artichokes throughout the whole ſeaſon ; for the 
old beds will produce their fruit early in the 
ſummer; and thoſe, beds that were: formed in 
the (fpring will afford fruit to ſucceed them un- 
til che end of autumn. 

In the ſummer, when the plants firſt ſhew 
their fruit, all ſuckers ſhould be taken off, and 
alſo the ſide- branches of the ſtalks, for, by leav- 


ing one fruit only to terminate one ſtalk, it will 


be proportionably larger and finer, In gathering 
your Artichokes, it will be beſt to cut the ſtalks 


down ro the ground; and when all the fruit is 


gathered, the beds may remain unnoticed until 
the retufn of the November management. 


4. Gynara  Cardunculus, Cardoon. 


The Cardoon is another ſpecies of the Arti- 
choke, but requires a very different manage- 
ment for it is the blanched ſtalk of the plant 
that is coveted. |  blyod en 

It is caſily raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in March 
on a. bed, of light, rich, Freſh earth. Where the 
plants come up todo cloſe, thin them; water them 
in dry weather; keep them clean from weeds ; and 
when they have got five leaves, - remove them 
to a well- prepared bed, planting them in rows 
a foot diſtant * other. At this remo- 
val water them well, and continue it every even- 
ing until they have taken root; keep them clean 
from weeds, and then let them remain until the 
middle ot latter end of. June. =. | 


Cardoon. 


About that time let a piece of rich, moiſt jt Col. 
ground be in readineſs for their reception; ture. 


let it be well dug; and let trenches be made, as 
is the manner practiſed for Celery, at ſix feet 
diſtance from each ather. Let the bottoms be 
well dug, and in theſe trenches ſer your Car- 
doons two feet aſunder; water them well at this 


Av you muſt continue to earth 
y the en or middle of 
or blanching. 


poſe 


number of plants ſhould be tet out for the pur- the ſeed, 
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_ their flowering, and through Avguſlt, you may 


Titles, 


Remarks. 


Varieties, 


Calture, 


Hence we find. ſo many ſorts deſcr bed by old 


be mentioned, which preſerve their difference 


poſe in a warm ſituation. Theſe ſhould not be 
blanched; and if the winter ſhould prove very 
ſevere, it would be proper to cover them wit 
ſome peaſe-ſtraw, or the like, which Thould be 
conſtantly taken off on the firſt return of fine 
weather. In the ſpring dig between the rows, 
which will not only deſtroy the weeds, but great- 
ly encourage the growth of the plants. In July 
your plants will be in flower; but it depends 
upon the after. ſeaſon for 2 having good ſeeds, 
It much wet happens, they feldom ripen. ; but 
if the weather proves dry during the time of 


reaſonably expect to have good ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. —— 


1. The Artichoke is titled, Cynara foliis ſub- 


ſpindſis pinnatis 1 4 7 7 calycinis ſquamis ova- 


tis. In the Hortus CAF. it is termed, Cynara 


| foltis pinnatis, laciniis ſerratis. "Oo, 5a Bauhine 


. 


titles the varieties of it thus: One fort he calls, 
Cynara ſytyeftris latifolia ; another, Cynara hor- 
tenfis aculeata ; and a third, Cynara. hortenfis, 
folits nm aculeatis, Cluſius calls it, Stolymus Dio- 
ſeoridls, It grows naturally in Italy, Sicily, and 
„ r | | | 

2. The Cardoon is titled, Cynara foliis /pincfis, 
omnibus pinnatifidis, calycinis ſquamis ovatis. Sau- 
vages calls it, Cynara foliis pinnatis, foliolis ob- 
longis marviſis, caule ſpinaſo; Caſpar Bavhine, 
Cynara ſpinoſa, cujus pediculi efitentur ; and Ta- 
bernzmontanus, Scohmus aculeatus. It grows 
in Crefe. e 0 
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3u A. XX. 8 
DAUCUS CAROTA, The CARROT. 


T is ſcarcely a plant in nature that af. 
fords greater encouragement for experi- 
ments in gardening than the Carrot. From one of 
the moſt worthleſs and leaſt regarded plants of 
our fields, it is now become, by good culture, a 
principal plant in the Kitchen Garden, and is 
one of the moſt uſeful, beneficial, and profitable 
eſculents at our table. i fs ths 

For the reader muſt know, that our Garden 
Carrot is no more than a variety of the common 
Wild Carrot, that grows fo plentifully by the 
ſides of paths, &c. in _ almoſt every place. 
It was fir accidentally obtained from ſeeds 
of that fort, and has been continued to be 
improved for many years in our gardens. It va- 
ries in itſelf by culture; but theſe varieties fo 
ſeldom happen, and when once obtained are ſo 
vety laſting, that they have induced many good 
Botaniſts to believe them to be diftin& ſpecies :' 


authors, whilſt one common title thauld com- 
prehend rhe whole. 8 2 


The Wild Carrot, therefore, is the original; 


tained, 
The Orange Carror. 
The Red Carrot. 
The White Carrot. 
The Yellow Carrot. 
The Purple Carrot. . 
Several other ſorts of various tints might 


chiefly, if raiſed ever ſo often, by ſeeds. 


others are preferred by ſome ; ſo that if the Gar- 
dener be curious, he ſhould have à few of every 
fort : He will thus pleaſe the palates of all, an 
beautifully garniſh his maſter's table with variety, 
The method of - raiſing them is thus 
In order to have a good crop of early Carrots, 
let a piece of rich, but not dunged ground, in a 
warm and well-ſheltered part of the Kitchen Gar- 
den, be trenched and well-ridged in October, and 
then let it lie expoſed to the different forts of 


weather, as they ſhall happen, until the begin- 


- 


. 
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ning of January; by which means it will be fine | 


be omitted, they wi 


for working, In the firſt week of January, 


if the weather is open, let the ſpot be well dug, 


levelled, and formed into regular beds. As ſoon 


as this is done, if the wind is not too high, ſow 
the ſeeds with, an even hand thereon, rake them 
carefully in, neat up the, beds, and this is 


a foundation for the firſt crop of Carrots : Their 


after-care is nothing but Keeping them clear of 
weeds, and hoeing or pulling up the Carrots, 
where they come up too cloſe. This muſt be 
done ſoon after thay come up; becauſe, if this 

won grow weak, and the 
roots be ſtopped in their growth; ſo that, without 
this care, you mult never expect to have them ſo 
early or ſo good. Three inches will be diftance 
ſufficient for the early Carrots; becauſe it is ſup- 


; poſed, when they get to be of any tolerable ſize, 


they will be conftantly thinned for the table, tak- 


ing out the, K eſt, and making room for the 
others to increaſe in bulk. | 


The weeds mult be regularly deſtroyed as they 
appear, or they would otherwiſe greatly annoy the 
arrot bed: And this is all that is neceſſary to be 


« ſaid with regard to the firſt crop of Carrots. 
and from this, by good culture, we have ob- | 
| e I ͤſecond crop be ſown in the like manner; but this 


In about ſix weeks from the firſt ſowing, let a 


is more particularly recommended for the ſake of 
thoſe who are remarkably fond of very young 
Carrots. Where there is no ſuch predominant 
deſire, the trouble of railing this ſecond crop 
may be ſaved; for the firſt bed, if it has ſuc- + 
ceeded well, will have plenty of Carrots for 


the ſupply of the table, until the general crop 
in the 

The Orange Carrot is the moſt profitable, | 
and is moſt univerſally eſteemed, though the | 


beds comes into ule. 

The third ſowing, or the general crop for ſum- 
mer uſe, ſhould be made the firſt or ſecond week 
in March. The ground ſhould have been 


trenched, and lain ridged all winter, and at the 
time of preparing it for the ſeeds ſhould have been 


double dug. Having thus WN out the beds 
four feet wide, with proper alleys between them, 


carefully rub the ſeeds to ſeparate them, and 
. ſow them thinly and even, and after that pat them 


well down with the back of the ſpade; then rake 
them in, neat up your beds, and the buſineſs is 
done. I need not tell the Gardener, that a ſtill day 


ſhould be choſen for the purpoſe, or it will be im- 


poſſible to ſow the ſeeds with any tolerable Gegree 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN: 


of the 


| Tix inches: Neither would this be ſufficient, were 


that made it fit for the onions will be incorpo- 


Of raifin 
ſeed. e 


lain a few days in the full fun and air, it ſhould 


Of raiſing 
Carrots 


on Hcte 
beds, 


of exattnieſs ; and that the lighteſt and drieft part | 
+" hn the molt luitable part for the 


When the Carrots are grown to about three 
or four inches high, they ſhould be hoed to ſuit- 
able diftances. Iwo Carrots ſhould never be ſuf- 
fered to grow together; and the neareſt diſtance 
they ſhould be left from each other ought to be 


it not ſuppoſed that a conſtant thinning after- 
wards would be made for the uſe of the table, | 
leaving the others to arrive at their full growth. 
The Orange Carrot is preferred before all others 
for this general crop; and if the ſoil is deep, and 
the plants are not crowded, the ſize they will ar- 
rive to is prodigious. W NA ATE) 
About November, before the froſts come on, 
the roots ſhould be taken up and laid by in fand 
in a dry place, and they will be fit for uſe all win⸗ 
ter and the ſpring following. 

Bur as ſuch Carrots 101 
are by many diſregarded, it will be neceſſary to 
have a fourth ſowing the beginning or middle of 
Auguſt. Theſe will ſtand tnt winter, and be in 
eating early in the ſpring; but it is very rare 
that they are properly flavoured: They will be 
often tough, ſticky, and dilagtecable, and much 
inferior to thoſe large ſorts that were preſerved in 
ſand; but as they are ſometimes very fine and 
well favoured, the practice of the autumnal ſow- 
ing ſhould never be wholly omittec.. 

- The Purple Carrot is the moſt tender, and the 
ſmalleſt, of all the ſorts. I his ſhould be ſown in 
April, and it will be fit for the table the end of 
ſummer; it is very ſweet, and by ſome thought 
of ſuperior flavour to any of the other ſorts. 

In ſowing of all the Carrots, the ground 
ſhould be well worked, the clods broken, and 
every thing made fine. The foil, to have them in 
the utmoſt perfection, ought to be rich, light, 
dry, and good, but never dunged ; fot if you 
ſow them on a dunged foil, the Catrors will be 
worm eaten on the fides, and of litiie value. But 
as one requiſite for a Carrot bed is à rich foil, 
that ſport that hath borne a crop of onions the year 
before, will be proper for the purpoſe: Ihe dung 


th. 


rated with the mould; it will all then become 
one rich ſoil, and be a proper receptacle for the 
ſeeds of Carrots. nr Ove „nt 
In order to raiſe a good ſtock of Carrot ſeed, 
let a ſufficient number of roots be left in the 
bed undiſturbed, at the time you take up the 
roots to lay them in ſand in the autumn. Theſe 
roots ſhould be left at about a foot diſtance from 
each other; or if the bed be wholly cleared, the 
largeſt and fineſt roots ſhould be ſelected from 1 
the ſand repoſitory, and ſhould be planted 
in a deep ſvil at a foot diſtance from each other. 
In Auguſt the ſeed will be-ripe, at which time 
it ſhould be cut, as they do torn and after it has 


p an 


be tied in ſmall bundles, Whieh ſhould be Tet 
upright for a few days longer), by which time 
it will be — — and may be beat dut, 
and put up in bags, to be preferved for uſe. 
Carrot-ſeeds will keep good for three years 3 
though the freſh! feeds? are always to be pre- 
ferr N li ae 
Carrots may be ruiſed on Hotbeds to come in 
early in the ſpring, before it is phſſible to obtain 
them with the utmoſt cireumſpection from the 
natural ground. Carrots thus taiſed will be 
much ſuperior: to any of the adtumnal ſowed 
Catrots, or ſuch as have been preſerved in ſand; 
— method ought mom particularly to be 
oL. II. | 
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the beginning keep them de 


arge and coarſe, and 


rally deep 


Yractiſed, if you find that thoſe, Carrots. have 
een damaged, their flavour or even colon 
abated, or that in any reſpect they are not ſo . 
as might ve expected. ©. ot 2-4 whit 
This bed ſhould confiſt of a pretty good depth 
of dung, ſhould be well trampled, and the moul 
to cover it ſhould, be at leaſt a foot and an h 


deep. On this ſow your Carrots. They will ſoon 


come up; at which time give them as much air 
as poſſible, and trequent, but moderate waterings. 
As the heat of the bed abates, line it well 
with hot dung, and you will find your Carrots 
to advance regulatly towards perfection. From 
an from weeds; 
thin them where they come up too cloſe; give 
them all poſſible air; water them as you find the 
bed requires it; and in a little time they will be 
of ſize tor the table, and you may draw them 
as you do Radiſhes for uſe. | 
it is with pleaſure we behold the many im- 
provements that have been lately made in Agri- 


culture; and the encouragement afforded by the 


Society of Arts to reſearches of that nature, 
makes us hope 10 find experiments more pro- 
perly attended to, and to ſee our land glowing 
with ſuch heightened produce as its nature is ca- 
pable to ſupport. Among theſe improvements, 


the culture of Carrots fur cattle in fields is one; of rang 
a thing that until of late years was never knawh, Carrots i 
and which now amply ſhews itſelf profitable and fieics. 


beneficial in ſuch places where land proper for the 
growth of Cartots is found: And where that 


happens, a good crop of Carrots will be worth. 


nine or ten pounds per acre p\ whereas' a crop 
of Turneps is hardly ever rated at above a chica | 
PUT Cr A en 
The foil proper for: Carrots ſhould be natu- p 
„ "Joofe, and night, and the ground, at foil, 
the time of ſowing the ſeed, ſhould bt in good 
heart. If this 4s Wanting, it ſhould be well 
dunged the tar before, and à crop of Barley or 
Oats obtaiſie fo its or if*the dung be very 
rotten, it tay VE uſed and ploughed in imme 
diately before the owing of the Carrot ſeeds. _ 
Taking it or Ein ed; however, that the land 

is in good Heart, and proper for Carrots, let it be 
ploughed ver deep in September or October, 
and let it be ve ridged to be mellowed by the” 
froſt. About tlie end of fanuary, or the begin- 
ning of February; it: ſhould be ploughed acroſs 
very deep, and then well harrowed to break the 
clods, & c. This ing ſhould always be to 
the bottom of the ſoilʒ and if one plough is not 


ſufficient for the purpoſe, there ſhould be two, 
one to follow the other in the ſame furrow. In 


March it ſhould be ploughed again, and well har- 
rowed; and in a calm day, when the ground is in 
ood order for working, the ſeeds ſhould be 
Kon. A pound and an half of feeds will be ſuf- 
ficient to ſow an aere 3; and ag they bk fel light, 
and difficult to be ſovñ in large quantities, the 
beſt way will be to, mix ſome dry mould or ſand 
with them: This will ſeparate” the ſeeds, and ; 
enable you to ſeatter them wich aurnore even 
hand As ſoon as the ſeeds are ſown; harrow them 
in With a light Hafröw, and the büſtmeſs is done. 
When the plants are about four inches high, 
they muſt be höed and thinned in the ſame man- 
ner you do Turneps! No two carrots ought to 
be left together ; and they ought not to be nearer - 
at Kaſt than ſtx inches to one another; and 
if the land is rich and deep, they ought to ſtand 
at à greater diſtance. Ar this time the weeds' 
mult” be hoed® down; which will encourage the 
Cafr6ts ;/ and in about a monttror fix weeks 


after that, as you perceive the weeds to grow, the 
9A 


proper 
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Their 
uſes. 


Remarks, Ti H I 


Tts Cul- 
ture, 


Its Cul. 


ture, 


; © field muſt be gone over 


again with the hoe z and 


before they will have time to grow again, the 
plants will be in no danger of ſolfering by them. 

When the Carrots are at full growth, you 
may begin to draw them for uſe, if you have 


occaſion for them: But 


they are chiefly deſigned 


for winter tood z at which time they will fatten 
ſheep, hogs, bullocks, or cows, They are ad- 


mirable food for deer and horſes, and, in ſhort; 


hearty food tor moſt animals. The meat of ſheep 


that have been fed on them is ſaid to be better 


flavoured, and firmer than that of thoie+ted on 
Turneps. And there is this further advantage the 
Carrot has over the I urnep, that its leeds wall be 


— h 3 © Ws 
— - 


| pretty {ure of furniſhing you with” a good crop; 

whereas 'the feeds of the Turnep are 6ftcn owed 
ſeveral times over before you fuccecd; and in 
hot weather, and A omg keaſotis, whole 
acres: have been taken off by the fly in a few 
days: So that the Carrot is the ſureſt as well as 
moſt profitable root to the farmer. 


vulgaris. Caſpar Bauhine expreſſes one ſort of 
it by Paſtiuaca tenuifolia fyſrefiris Dioſcoridis; an- 
| oth 5 ſort by Paſtinaca tenuifolia ſativa, Tourne- 
fort calls it, Daucus ſativus, radice atro-rubente, 


It grows naturally in molt parts of Europe. 


HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS, JERUSALEM 
a 1 ARTICHOKE. 


f: i 


S plant is U dl and very firange- 
termed Jerulal- m Artichoke ; for it 


grows ee no where in the country abou, 
Jetulalem, neither is it any ways all ed to the A r= 


tichoke. It is a ſpecies 


of the Sun-flower, and 


America alone claims its native original growth. 


From thence it was brought. to us about; 130 


and in a little tire the ſtalk will occupy the 


whole ground. In July cut up the ſtalks within 
half a yard of the ground, and if the weather 
ſaould prove dry, beſtow on them ſome buckets 
ot water: This practice is found to make the 
roots larger, and nner flavoured; than if the ſtalks 
were permitted to run up directly to flower. 


years ago, and fobriches in our, gardens, as In September the roots may be taken out of 


well as in its native country. 


much divided about the favour ang quality of - 
this root. Some much admire, it as; an eſeulent, in the ground, and get them as you want to uſe 
while others totally delpy it : Some call it- 


windy, watety, and uns 


again, affirm it to be — Kae good 


hole Ame while others, 


nouriſhment to Pod e man Such, how- 


ever, 75 are dill 
manage them W 


Dig up a p 18 ground 
a 7 ep of fey na 5 


ald ; then 
about the fitſt week. In, 
yu diſtance from each 

ines plant your roots, W 
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1 5 


deep, and two 51 _aſunder 
When the ei 5 Ear 


to 40D the plants, muſt. 


lex deep in 


theſe 


5 each other. os 
boe.ghem downs 


People are very the ground, and kept in dry ſand, as you do Po- 


tatoes z but the beſt way is to let them remain 


them, for they are not liable to be deſtroyed by 
ü hard froſts; and freſh gathered plants always eat 
better than ſſuch as are preſerve! in ſand. 

Pieces of the roots will in like manner 
as pieces of Potatoes. will; but whole roots are 
always better, and will produce larger in return. 
The encreaſe of theſe roots, if the ground is 


5 —2 good, is amazing and when once they have 
got poſſeſſion of a "gardens it is difficult wholly 
105 Le N to ęxtitpate them. V 4 
ie cee Wileled; Hehiencbur 
foliis ovato-cortatis triplinerviis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Helienum Indicum tuberoſum; ahd Columna, 
Flos yr ae en It Ems ul gr Braſil. 
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HYS80PUS, SERA SETT: uy 580 b. 5 


HE. culture of Hyſſop is "bly effected F 

I lips in a ſhady border, in 
the ſpring. That method ha: 
in order to raiſe ſuch te Fl ſtock. of 


by planting the 


may be ſufficien 
in order to e LIFE to 


tities for other uſes, r 
the ſeeds. PS Why 


ower-Gar, den- But 
urſe 18 Oh had Pak 


4 3 


About the middle of March, there t | having. 
a ſufficieng quantity of good: ſ 1 78 0 havin 
mon Blue- Howered Hyff let. a piece _— 


ground be prepared hy w 
of the e 


« # 


diggin breaking! 
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1 dry part of the:garden. On his "ey your nds 
with an even hand, and well rake them in, or 


as been Fenn ſift over them a quarter of an inch of the fineſt 
plants as mould. If dty weather ſhould ſueceed the ope- 
ration, let the beds be watered every third en- 
perfection in large quan- ing and when the plants come ups; thin them to 
about Hx inches diſtance from eacH"other? ' The 
veeds muſt be deſtroyed as they riſe; the beds 
* ſhould i be frequently? watered ; hd when they 
become tolerably-ſtrong plants, every other ſhould 
+ be taken away: The plants Will then be at 2'coh-" 
venient diſtance fromqeach other'} and theinews” 
ſmoothing of the tuck ace Sec, in 3 l drawn plants map! be made tv form a freſhi bed · 


1 in 


j 


The Carrot is titled, Daucus ſeminibus hiſpidis 
penolis ubs nerve. Cluſius calls it, — ns 
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785; 


Varivus 
forts F 
Lettuce: 


Culture 
of the 
Fail 

G 4 
and 
White 
Cabbeges. 


in angther part of the garden. In the autumn 
thin them again, taking out the weakeſt plants, 
fo that thoſe remaining may be about two feet 
aſunder every way. Thus will your Hyſſop grow 
to its full perfectiom: And in order to continue 
it ſo, ſome iceds. from the fineſt plants ſhould be 


ſaved, and every other ſpring a freſh ſowing 
ſhould be made in a different part of the garden, 
in order to have a conſtant ſucceſſion of young 
plants, which will be always preferable to the 
old ones. | 

The titles of Hy ſſop have been already given. 
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LACTUC A, 
HE forts of Lettuce are very numerous; 
but the moſt valuable, and thoſe that are 
principally cultivated in our Gardens, are 
The + arly Green Cabbage. 
I he White Cabbage, 
The Brown Dutch. 
The Green Capuchin. 
The Red Capuchin. 
The Inwerial. | 1 
Ihe Cilicia. 
The White Coſs. 
The Green Coſs. 
The Black Cols, 


The Spotted. 5 „ il 


FILL 


The Curled. 


There are other varieties of this extenſive 


ſpecies; but theſe are the principal ſorts that are 


permanent from ſeeds, and to one or other of 
which all the kinds yet known belong. | 

Lettuces, in one or other of the above ſorts; 
by different ſowings, may be had at all times 
of che year. Their uſes alſo are various: Some 
are deſigned to eat with young  fallading in the 
ſpring; tome. for ſoups, and others to be eat 
freſh, or by themſelv 1 43001 911 n 


I ſhall begin wth: Early Lettuces deſigned to 


mix with other ſallad herbs in the ſpring. 
The Early Green and the White Cabbages are 
Proper for this purpoſe: . In order to raiſe them, 


et the ſeeds be ſown on a warm. border under a 
ſouth wall or hedge in February. The trouble of + 


ſifting the mould over them is unneceſſary; it will 


be ſufficient to rake in the ſeeds; and if the wea- 
ther ſhould afterwards prove dry, every other 


morning give the bed a gentle ſprinkling of wa- 
ter, and in a little time your ſeeds will come up. 
If the ſeaſon ſhould continue dry, as 1 
in March and April; weter your- plants every 
morning; keep them clean from weeds ; and 
when they are very ſmall, they may be thinned 


for table uſe. At each thinning always pull out 


the largeſt plants, leaving the weakelt : Theſe 
will ſucceed the others; and your Lettuces will im- 
prove from the time of the firſt drawing, until 
the time of their beginning to run up to ſeed. 
This, then, is the- firſt ſort of Lettuce to be raiſed 
for young ſallading; and thus may the practice 
be repeated all ſummer only wich this difference 


with reſpec to the ſituation: AlL after-ſowings | 


muſt be in an open, | moiſt part of the Kitchen 


Garden; for if they are ſtationedin too warm a 
place, they will run up, for the moſt part, to ſeed 


before they cabbagee. 


Lettuces for ſoup comprehe nd all the train of 


Cabbage Lettuces, of what kind or denomina- 
tion ſocver. In order to: haye Cabbage Lets 
tuces large, and in greater perfectian, in F 


it often does 


| 


——— 


— 


= 
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| 


caſion, until the plants arp ig e N 
When they are tranfplihit@ They muſt be allow- 


have taken root: And Auen 
weeds down, and watering t 


ſome good "feeds of 
p 
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as before; and when the plants are fit to remove, 


draw out the ſtrongeſt, and plant them in well-pre- 
pared beds, at abvur a foot diſtance from each other: 
At this time give them a moderate watering, and 
repeat it every morning until they have taken root. 
Leave the plants in the ſeed-bed a foot aſunder; 
ſmooth the ſurface of the bed, and give them 
allo a ſprinkling of water; and as weeds ariſe, let 
them be deſtroyed. If the weather proves dry, 
water them every other morning, and this will 
bring them to their utmoſt perfection and ſize. 
Aftether bed ſhould be ſowed in like manner; 
and the plants managed accordingly: And this 
ſowing and management may be repeated every 
fortnighe at plcafure; obſerving always to ſer the 
plants that are for ſummer uſe in a moiſt, ſhady 
place, but not under the drip of trees, to con- 
tinue them good for à longer time. This is the 
management of all the Cabbage Lettuces, of 
what kind or nature foever. But When large 
quantities of theſe are nvt wanted for ſoups, &c. 
it is ſeldom that more than two or three crops 


of them are riſed, the Coſs Leituces taking their” ,, 


place, which' ite -gtverally allowed to be the beſt 


«4, 


Letruces in the würd: 
A Cold Lettuce is a ſallad of itfelf : whereas 


no other herd of the faltad Kind, Without pfoper 


aſſiſtance, is decmed ſuch. 


— — — — — 


In order, therefore, th falſe Cots Lettuces, let Catire 
the ſeeds be ſon the firſt week of March, in a of Cofs 


| ry other morning, if the weat 
ſnould prove 5 4 and. aftet the plants are come 
up repeat the ratings if. there, ſhould, be oc- 


Platſts AR g egongh to remove. 


ed a greater diſtance than the Cabbage Lettuces; 


and if che ground. is very good, they? ought not 
to be nearer than Ralf a yard to each other. The 
plants in the ſeed : bed muſt be left at that diſ- 


tance, and the bed muſt be made level and even, 


At the removal, all muſt have a good watering ; 


which muſt be repeated every day until they 
except kecping the 
e plants if dry wea- 
ther ſhould happen, is all the trouble they will 


call for until they are fit to be drawn, for uſe. 


This work may be repeated every three weeks at 
pleaſure; and after the firſt time, the plants 
ſhould always have a moiſt, ſhady part of the gar- 


den, but not under thę drip of trees, to continue 


them good for a longer time. 
In this manner may all the kinds of Lettuces, 


of what ſort or nature ſoever, be propagated; and 
by a tepetition of the work at the above inter- 


vals, there may be à ſucetſſibh of one or all of 


them throughout the Hole ſummer and autumn. 
. 


bruary let a ſowing; be made iu (the like manner 


But, in order to have them in the winter, let 
e Brown Dutch be pro: 
cured; 


| well- prepare# border under æ ſouth wall of hedge. Letiuce 
Water the bed Eyery 2 
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cured, for that is hardieſt, and by far the beſt 
and moſt proper of all the forts for winter uſe; 
though, if a perſon is fond of variety at that ſea- 
ſon, he may alſo ſow ſome of the Common Cab- 
bage, Green Coſs, and Capuchin Lettuce-leeds, 
which are tolerably hardy, and in favourable 
winters ſucceed very well. 
Of rang The Brown Dutch, however, being the prin- 
— cipal fort for winter uſe, let the ſeeds be ſown in 
hs Oe the uſual way in the middle of Auguſt; and when 
they are fit to remove, which will be about the 
beginning of October, let them be planted out 
in the warmeſt part of the garden, at about ten 
inches aſunder. If the place be well ſheltered, 
and the winter proves tolerably mild, they 
will ſtand abroad. all winter, and will be in full 
perfection in March and April: But if the wea- 
ther ſhould prove very ſevere, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to hoop the beds, and cover the plants 
with mats, or at leaſt toſcreen them from the cut- 
ting blaſts with reed hedges, or the like; and they 
will abundantly recompenſe you for your trou- 
ble, by preſcating themſelves ready for ule at an 
yy” 4 ſeaſon. | 

After all, if you chuſe to be at the trouble of 
hooping your beds, and covering the plants in 
froſty weather, all the forts of Coſs as well as 
Cabbage Letruces may be brought up for win- 
ter and ſpring ule. 

It is a common practice, when the plants are 
grown large, to tie the tops with baſs ſtrings to 
blanch them. The gardeners find their benefit in 
this practice; but the Black Cofs, of all the forts, 
requires this treatment to render it criſp and good. 

Once more I muſt repeat: Always let your 
Summer Lettuces be planted in the cooleſt part 
of the garden, otherwiſe they will run up to ſeed 
by ſuch time as they ſhould be fir for ule : 
with regard to your Winter Lettuces, let ſuch 
as are under cover have all the free air poſſi- 
ble, and let them be protected from heavy 
rains as well as hard froſts; for one is almoſt as 
deſtructive to the generality of "theſe plants at 
that ſeaſon as the other. a 

Direfticas Ihe fineſt plants of all the forts are to be 
for ſav- marked for feed, viz. among the Coſs kinds, the 
ing the , firmeſt and the largeſt; and among the Cabbage 
feed, kinds, ſuch as are the ſhorteſt, and cabbage the 
hardeſt. The different ſorts of plants muſt be 
entirely in ſeparate parts of the garden, or your 
ſeeds will not anſwer your expectation. The fe- 
male parts of one will be impregnated with the 
farina cf another; and thus a mongrel of both 
ſorts may be expected in return. Beſides this, 
the plants for ſeed ought to be ſuch as were ſown 
in January or February, or ſuch as have ſtood 
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UR Kitchen Gardens exhibic three or 


four ſorts of Lavender, viz. 9 | 


species. The Common Narrow-leaved. | 
Broad-leaved. FI?" 6080 = | 
The White- flowered. 2 
Ihe Dwarf. 5 *e 
Calture, They are all eaſily propagated, by plantin 


the lips about the laſt week in March, or the 
firſt week in April. They ſhould have a ſhady 


And | 


— 


ſeeds from plants that were ſown late in the 
ſpring. 


| 
I At the time of planting they ſhould have a; good 


deſigned to remain. 


the winter; for there is not a certainty of good 


Having, therefore, made choice of the Grmeſt 
and the forwardeſt plants of the different forts in 


their different apartments, let your eye conſtant- 


ly attend them from that time until they afford 
you the ſeed. Keep them clean from weeds 


| ſtir the ſurface of the earth, the better to receive 


the influences of the ſun, dew, and air; water 
them in dry weather; and as they advance in 
height, faſten each ſtalk to a ſtick thruſt into the 
ground, to prevent its being broken down by 
the wind, The ſeed will not always be all ripe 
together on the ſame ſtalk; fo that when you 
find one part to be ripe, it ſhould be cut off from 
the reſt; and as every other part ripens, it ſhould 
be cut off, until you have the feed of the whole 
plant, -which ſometimes will be ten days or a 
fortnight in gathering. Keep the ſorts ſeparate, 
and let each be numbered, and laid on a cloth in 
a dry airy room; and let them be expoſed to the 
ſun and air in the middle of the day, always 
taking them under cover on the firſt appearance 
of rain or bad weather. When you find they are 
ſufficiently dry, threſh them out; and after having 
expoſed them a few days for the further benefit 
of the ſun and air, put them up in bags to be 

ready for uſe. 

The Lettuce is titled, La#uca foliis rotundatis, Tidles 
caule corymboſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, La#uca 
ſativa ;, and expreſſes the varieties by, La#uca 
capitata— Laftuca criſps, and the like. It js not 
certain in what part of the world Lettuces grow 
naturally, e ee 

Laftuca is of the Claſs and Order Syngeneſa 
Polygamia Maqualis; and the characters e . — 

1. Cal vx. The common calyx is nearly cy- the Liu- 
lindrical, and imbricated, being compoſed of many aan 
ſharp-poinred ſcales. . 

2. Cokol LA. The compound flower is im- racers, 
bricated, and uniform. The florets are nume- 
rous, and equal; and each conſiſts of a tongue- 
ſhaped, truncated petal, indented at the top in 
four or five parts. 1 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of five very ſhort capil- 
lary filaments, ' with a cylindrical, tubular an- 
RR 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a. 
filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and two 
reflexed ſtigmas. e n | 3 

5. PERICARfuN. There is gone. ” 

6. SeMINaA.” The ſeeds are gage, oval, point- 
ed, compreſſed; and each is crowned by a ſim- 
ple, hairy down, placed on a long ſtipes,* 

The receptacle is naked, 


© 4 
* 
% 
- 
* 
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ſituation, and ſhould be ſet in- rows, at about 
three or four inches diſtance from each other. 


watering; and this ſhould be repeated every 

other evening until they have taken root. 
They. will ſoon become good plants; and any 
time in the ſummer, or early in the autumn, they 
may be removed into the places where they are 
A moiſt day, if poſſible, 
ſhould 


— — 


THE 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Tue plant French Lavender, and Stickadore. 


deſcnbed. 


Culture. 


Introduc- 
tory te- 
marks, 


Its uſes 
in medi- 
cine, 


ſhould be choſen for the purpoſe. A ball of earth 
ſhould be preſerved to each root; and they ſhould 
be ſet with care in a dry, ſandy, warm, well- 
ſheltered place, in rows, about two feet diſ- 
tant from each other : After that they will require 


— 


weeds, and wateri 
Lavender is tit 
integerrimis, ſpicis nudis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Lavandula anguſtifolia; alſo, Lavandula latifo- 


them in very dry weather. 


no trouble, except keeping them clean from 


lia; and Dodonæus, Lavandula altera. It grows 
| naturally in the ſouthern countries of Europe, 


E | Ta 
LAY ANDULA STOECHAS, FRENCH LAVENDER, 
or STICKADORE. 


HERE are many varieties of this ſpecies, 
which go by the names of Caſſadony, 
All of them 
are ſhrubby branching plants, two or three 
feet high. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and ſome of them are finely divided 
on their edges, and of an agreeable aromatic 
odour. The flowers come out in ſpikes from 
the ends of the branches; they are generally of 
a purple colour; tho' there often riſe from the 
ſame ſeed plants bearing white flowers They 
appear in May, June, and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt or September. : 
Theſe plants may be propagated by cuttings, 
in the manner of the Common Lavender; but 
the beſt plants are to be obtained from ſeeds. 
Sow theſe the laſt week in March, in beds of 


light earth; and if the weather ſhould prove | 


dry, afford the beds every other morning a 
ſprinkling of water, and draw mats over them 

om eleven o'clock in the morning until three 
in the afternoon. With theſe precautions your 
ſeeds, if they are good, will inevitably come 
up, let the weather prove what it will, When 
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the plants are all up, the mats muſt be wholly 

taken away; but if the weather ſhould prove 
dry, watering muſt not be omitted. When the 
plants are three inches high, they ſhovld be 
pricked out in beds of light earth in ſome warm, 
well ſneltered place, three or four inches aſunder; 
and unleſs moiſt weather ſhould happen at the 
time of this operation, they ſhould be watered 
and ſhaded at firſt, If the winter ſhould 
prove ſevere, it would be proper to thruſt down 
a cloſe row of furze- buſhes round the beds, 
for the defence of the plants from the froſt. On 
the return of mild weather, ſuch protection 
ſhould be taken away; and in the ſpring following 
the plants may be removed, preſerving a ball 
of earth to each root, to the place where they 
are deſigned to remain. 


lato-linearibus, ſpicd comoſd. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Stæchas purpurea; allo, Stæc has cauliculis 
non foliatis; and Cluſius, Stæchas brevioribus li- 
gulis; alſo, Stæcbas longioribus ligulis. It grows 


| 


naturally in moſt of the ſouthern countries of 
Europe, 5 8 
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. 5 
LEONTODON TARAXACIIM, DANDELION, © 


T HE Dandelion is a well known plant, 
growing every-where in paſtures, neglect- 
ed gardens, and too frequently in our gravel- 
walks. It is highly excellent as a fallad-herb ; but 
few are acquainted with this, becauſe few know 
how to bring it to perfection for the table. It has 
been recommended, indeed, by many ; but upon 
trial, the reliſh has been bitter and diſagreeable; 
and it has been totally rejected even by thoſe 
who are fond of almoſt all forts of eatable ve- 
les. | 
Dandelion is a plant uſed in Medicine. It is 
a fine aperient and detergent, and powerful in re- 
ſolving coagulations of moſt ſorts; and as it has 
been employed in thoſe caſes with good ſucceſs, it 
may be eaſily imagined how wholeſome a plant 
this muſt be to the healthy; and how much it 
concerns us to make it as palatable as poſſible, 
that its ſalutary effects may be more generally 
experienced, | = 
n order therefore to raiſe this notable plant, 
Vor. II. 
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ful eſculent, ſow the ſeeds at different times, 
that one crop may ſucceed another for the 
| longer time. THE 2 Fg 
Suppole the firſt ſowing to be made early in 
the ſpring. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the 
common way, in beds of the richeſt garden 
mould made fine; and if the weather ſhould 
prove dry, the beds ſhould be frequently water- 
ed, the more effectually and more ſpeedily to 
bring them up. | = Lore 
When they are about an inch high they 
ſhould be thinned, drawing out the weakeſt, 
and leaving the others eight or ten inches diſtant 
from each other; and if the weather proves dry, 
repeat the watering, that the plants may receive 
no check in their luxuriant ſtate ; for on the pre- 
vention of this, in à great meaſure, depends the 
goodneſs oo 1 | 4 . * \ +6 
They will amazingly faſt, as every 
Gardener Do ad b lad experience z and 
| 9 B the 


; Lavandula foliis lanceolatis, Titles. 


This ſpecies. is titled, Lavandula foliis lanceo- T;ges, 


that it may become an agreeable as well as uſe-' Culture. 
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the leaves will ſpread themſelves in a circular 
direction round the crown of the root; and, be- 


Method 
of blanch- 
ing Dan- 
delion. 


ing of a ſoft fine green colour, would be deem- 
ed beautiful. were they not ſo common. | 

When they have ſpread themſelves thus over 
the whole ground, they will be of proper ſize to 
remove. The Gardener mult be told, that his 
buſineſs is to blanch them in the manner of En- 
dive; and his judgment will direct him to ap- 
propriate for that purpoſe a ſhare of the richeſt 
part of the Kitchen Garden. 

The ground muſt be well dug, and made 
fine; and the plants being taken up, muſt 
have their roots. trimmed, and muſt. be ſet in 
rows in a deep trench: The trenches ſhould be 
a foot and an half diſtant from each other; and 
the plants ſhould be fix or eight inches diſtant 
from each other in the rows. When they have 


commenced a good growing ſtate, the leaves 


Species. 


Its uſes. 


Culture. 


ſhould be drawn up, and lovuſely tied toge- 
ther at the top with ſame baſs ſtrings; then 
mould up the plants ſo that their tops only 
may appear above ground. Notwithſtanding 
they ſeem thus buried, you will find them 
ariſe amazingly ſtrong from the earth; ad- 


| 


diet. 


ditional green leaves will grow from the tops 
of thoſe that were buried; and as theſe advanc 

in height, freſh mould muſt be drawn up to their 
ſides as before; and the buried leaves, or rather 
lower part of the whole leaf, will by this means 
ſoon become finely blanched, criſp, and ten- 
der, will equal the beſt Endive in reliſh, and 
exceed molt others in goodneſs as whole ſome 


In order to have blanched Dandelion always 
ready for ule, a repetition of the ſowing mult 
be made every -/ three or four weeks; for tho” 
plants may be gathered from the fields, or ne- 


glected gardens, which will do, yet the blanched 


parts are never ſo fine as thoſe which have been 
raiſed from ſeeds, and brought forward as ſpee- 


dily as may. be under the beſt care and ma- 


nagement of Garden Culture. 

The Dandelion is titled, Leontodon calyce in- 
ferne reflexo, foliis runcinatis denticulatis lavibus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it Dens leonis, latiore folio : 
alſo, Dens leonis anguſtiore folio z Fuchſius names 
it, Hedypnois; and Tournefort, Dens leonis la- 
tiore & rotundiore folio, It grows naturally in 
moſt countries of Europe. 
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LEPIDIUM SATIF/ UM, GARDEN CRESS. 


HERE are three forts of the Garden 

Creſs that are excellent for young ſallading 
in the winter, ſpring, and ſummer z tuch as, 
The Broad-leaved. 

The Common. 

The Curled. | 

The Common forts are chiefly raiſed to be 
eat young; but the Curled kind is preferred 
by ſome for the ſake of the leaves, which are 
more ſuitable garniſh for diſhes, &c. 

The ſeeds of all the ſorts muſt be ſown at dif- 


ferent times to have them in different ſeaſons: 


I ſhall begin with the ſpring ſowings. - 
A warm border muſt be choſen for the purpoſe 
in February and March ; the monld muſt be made 


fine, and ſmall drills muſt be dtawn at a very | 


little diflance from each other. In theſe ſow your 
Creſs Seeds; cover them down, and the bulineſs 
is done. After the plants come up, and betore 
they are got into_the rough leaf, they will 


be proper to join with other ſallad herbs, ſuch 


as White Muſtard, Rape, Raddiſh, &c. ; ſo that, 
too old for that purpoſe, 


as they would ſoon, be 
a, repetition of the ſowing ſhould be made every 


four or five days : And this ſhould be continued 
with the other ſorts as long as you would chooſe, 


this kind of ſallading : And after the early ſpring- 
ſowings, which, as was ſaid, ought to be under 
a ſouth wall, the late ſpring and ſummer ſow- 
ings ſhould be in the open ground, or rather 


* 


in the ſhade; but never under the drip of 


trees: And with regard to the railing of Creſs 


any time in the winter, it may eaſily be done by 
ſowing it on a hotbed, and covering it with mats 
or glaſſes from froſt and heavy rains, Your 


hotbed plants will be fit for uſe ſoon after they 


come up; ſo that nothing more need be ſaid 


— 


4 


with reſpe& to their management, except to 
remind the Gardener to give the plants ſuffi- 
cient air, to prevent their ſtalks and ſeed- leaves 
growing weak, yellow, ſlender, and ſmall; and 
alſo now and then to ſprinkle them with water, 
as he ſhall ſee occaſion. With regard to the 
ſummer ſowings, the rows ought to be wa- 
tered every morning until the plants come up. 
When they are to be gathered, it ſhould al- 
ways be at about half an hour after the morn- 
ing's watering ; and they ſhould be kept in a 
cool place until wanted for dinner; by which 
means the firmneſs and true flavour of the plant 
in that infant ſtate will be preſerved. 

When they are Geligned to ſtand longer be- 
fore they arc gathered, the Broad-leaved and 
the Curled forts ſhould be thinned to two inches 
diſtance from each other. With regard to 
ſaving of the ſeed, in order to continue the 
Curled ſort in perfection, all plants that have 
the leaſt tendency to degenerate, or appear leſs 
curled, ſhould be pulled up, and thoſe only left 
for ſeed that are moſt perfect in the Curled way. 
When the ſeeds are ripe, nothing more is to be 
done than to pull up the plants; and after hav- 
ing expoſed them to the fun and air for a few 
days to dry, to threſh out the ſeeds, and pur 
them up in bags for uſe. | 

Garden Creſs is titled, Lepidium flaribus tetra- 
dynamis, foliis ablangis multifidis, In the Hort. 
Cliff. it is termed, Lepidium foliis varid diviſis in- 
ciſiſque. Caſpar Bauhine titles the Plain ſort, 
Naſturtium bortenſe vulgatum; and the Curled, 
Naſturtium hortenſe criſpum. Dodonæus calls it, 


Nafturtium hartenſs. It is not certain in what 


part of 
grows. 
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C HAP. XXVII. 
MELISSA OFFICINALIS, BAUM. 


B AUM is propagated by dividing of the 
roots; the beſt time for which is October. 
The ground ſhould be well dug, and the plants 
ſhould be ſet in rows a foot and an half from 
each other, the rows being two feet aſunder. 
Every root ought to conſiſt of five or ſix buds ; 
and when they are all planted, the beds ſhould be 
neated up, and a good watering ſhould be afforded 
the plants. After that, they will require no fur- 
ther care than keeping them clean from weeds 
until they are ſtrong enough to defend themſelves. 
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8 3 ready deſcribed; but the beſt, and moſt 

generally cultivated ſort for the Kitchen uſe is 

the Spear-inint z whilſt the Pepper- mint is raiſed 

in abundance for diſtilling, and other ſalutary 
urpoſes. 

They will all readily grow by cuttings, if 
planted in the ſhade in the ſummer, and duly 
watered; but the beſt method of propagation 
is by planting the roots in the ſpring. 

For this purpoſe let a piece of ground be 
well prepared in a moitt part of the garden, and 
plant your roots in rows, fix inches from each 
other. About ſix or ſeven of theſe rows will be 
wide enough for a bed z and then a ſpace of two 
feet ſhould be left for a path, and the like num- 
ber of rows ſhould be planted for a ſecond, a 
third bed, &c. until the whole is completed. Any 


time in the ſpring is a good ſeaſon for the work; 


and if the weather ſhould prove dry after, it will 
be of great ſervice to your Mint to water the 
beds frequently. | 

The Mint will readily come up, and may be 
uſed as wanted; though, to continue it in per- 
fection, freſh beds ſhould be made in the like 
manner every four or five years. 


e D HGA SSS t 3TH 
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HE different ſorts of Mint have been al- | 


| fore. 


| 


In order to have Baum in perfection, freſh 
beds ſhould be made every three years, and the 
ſtalks ſhould always be cut down for uſe juſt 
before they come into flower. 1 

The ground between the rows ſhould alſo be 
dug in the beginning of the winter, when all 
remaining ſtalks ſhould be cleared away, and a 
lictle fine mould laid over the buds of the plants. 

The titles of Baum have been given be- 


XXIX. 


i 


Mint may be cut two or three times d- year; 
though it ſhould always be gathered for medici- 
nal uſes when it 1s in flower, and on a dry day. 

Every autumn the ſtalks ſhould be cut up 
cloſe to the ground; and if a little freſh mould 
be ſifted over the beds, it will have a neat look, 


and the plants will riſe proportionally ſtronger 
the ſummer following. 


In order to have green Mint in winter, we Of raifing 
mult have recourſe to hotbeds. And for this pur- Green 


pole let a moderate hotbed be made the end of 
November, or early in December. Cover it with 
the fineſt mould about nine inches deep; and af- 
ter it has lain four or five days, plant ſome good 
roots of Mint in largiſh pieces, at four inches 
diſtance from each other ; let the bed be hooped, 
to be covered with mats in bad weather, and in 
dry weather frequently water the plants. 

They will ſoon come up, and be fit for uſe; 
but leſt the Mint, by often cropping, ſhould not 
be thought ſo fine at the laſt, it would be ad- 
viſeable to plant another bed in the like *manner, 
about the middle of January. Thus your table 
may be ſupplied with fine young ſhoots of green 


Mint from Chriſtmas until the Common Mint 
comes in. 


XXX. 


EVT HA PULEGIUM, PENNY-ROYAL. 


ENNY-ROYAL is a ſpecies of Mint, 


and admirable for various uſes, but more 


elpecially for giving an agreeable flavour to hogs 
puddings. 


Culture. 


There are two ſorts of it, the Common and 
the Upright Penny - royal. The propagation is, 
by dividing of the roots in the ſpring. They will 
ſoon make great increaſe, and ſtrike out roots 
from the joints, ſpreading themſelves by that 
means all around. The Upright fort will grow 
to a foot and an half high; and when the ſtalks 
are in full blow, and over- laden with the burden 


of their whorls of flowers, and bend their tops 
to the ground, they will even ſtrike root among 
the flowers, and freſh plants, at a foot and an half 
diſtance from the roots, will commence. 

In ſhort, there is no poſſibility of miſſing the 
culture of Penny. Royal. Give it but a moiſt 
ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, and plant it how you 
will, or when you will, it will readily grow, and 
make great increaſe, 

The titles of all the forts of Mint and Penny- 
Royal have been mentioned before. 


C HAF. 
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XXXI. 


OCY MUM BASILICUM, BASIL. 


TI E uſe of Baſil in ſoups is now become 
general, which occaſions its being raiſed 
in great plenty in many gardens. 

Sow the leeds on a gentle hotbed the be- 
ginning of March, and ſift over them a little 
more than a quarter of an inch of fine mould. 
Water the bed now and then; and when the 
8 are of ſize to remove, draw out the largeſt, 
eaving the others about three inches aſunder. 
The largeſt muſt be pricked out on a ſecond hot- 
bed, whilſt the others may remain for a ſtandin 
crop, thinning them as you want them. In bot 


theſe beds water the plants frequently, give them 
plenty of air, and about the middle of May 
et them be planted in the open ground. That 
they may grow to their full perfection, ſer them 
at ten inches aſunder. Let a moiſt day, or a mild 
evening, be choſen for the purpoſe; and for want 
of moiſt weather, let them be regularly watered 
until they have taken root: After that, they will 
require no further trouble, except keeping them 
clean from weeds; and they may be uſed as they 
are wanted. 


The titles of Baſil have been mentioned already. 
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XXXII. 
MARIO RAM. 


"7-5" Common Wild, the Pot, and the Win- vill come up. Where they appear too cloſe, draw 


ter Marjoram are all admirable in broths 
and ſoups ; for which purpoſes they are raiſed in 
plenty in ſome gardens. 


They are eaſily propagated by dividing of 


the roots in autumn, and planting them a foor 
aſunder; but in order to have them in their full 
perfection, the ſceds muſt be ſown. 
Let a piece of ground, therefore, be in rea- 
dineſs by the middle of March; and in this ſow 
our ſeeds with an even hand, and rake them in. 
f dry weather ſucceeds, water the beds every 
third evening, and in a little time your plants 


out the weakeſt, and deſtroy the weeds; and 
when they are about an inch high, thin them 
with the hoe, leaving them at about eight or ten 
inches diſtance from each other: At this time, 
hoe down all the weeds, and repeat that work 
as often as they ariſe, If dry weather happens, 
water your Marjoram every other evening, and 
it will recompenſe you for your trouble, by being 
better, and coming into uſe proportionally 
ſooner. 

The titles of the different ſorts of Pot Marjo- 
ram have been given before. | 
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ORIGANUM MAR VO RAA. , SWEET, 
or K NOT TED MAR IORAM. 


N plant has been mentioned amongſt the 


Annuals, being often raiſed in the Flower- 
Garden for the ſake of noſegays, &c. 

Being an Annual, it is raiſed with us only 
from ſeeds; and the time to ſow theſe is ſoon 
after the middle of March. The beds ought to 
conliſt of fine, light earth, and about a quar- 
ter of an inch of the fineſt mould ſhould 
be fifted over the ſeeds. If dry weather 
ſhould ſer in, the beds ſhould be watered every 


third evening ; and when the plants are about an 


inch and an half high, they muſt be removed ta 
another bed. The ground muſt be well dug; a 
moiſt day or evening ſhould be choſen for the pur- 
poſe ; and they ſhould be caretully planted in lines, 
at eight inches diſtance from each other every way. 
Water them until they have taken root, keep 
the ground clean from weeds, and in July the 
plants will come into flower, and be fir for 
uſe. 


The titles of Sweet, or Knotted Marjoram, 


| have been mentioned before, 
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C H A P. XXXIV. 
PASTINACA SATIY 4 PARSNE P. 


HE Parſnep of our Kitchen Gardens is 
doubtleſs a variety of the Common Wild 
Parſnep of our fields, that was firſt obtained by 
accident, and has been ſince kept up and im- 
proved by good culture and management. 

The Parinep is one of the largeſt tap-roots 
that is brought to our tables. It is exceeding 
wholeſome ; but is poſſeſſed of ſuch a phyſi- 
cal ſweetneſs, that very few reliſh it. 

In order to raiſe good Parſneps, the ground 
ſhould be exceeding rich, and double dug; 
in doing of which, the clods ſhould be well beoke- 
en, and the ſurface made level and ſmooth. The 
firſt week in March is the belt time for this work, 
and for ſowing the ſeeds ; though, if the weather 
be exceeding wet, ſnow be upon the ground, or 
a hard froſt ſhould happen, the work may be de- 
ferred longer without much injury to the crop : 
Or if mild fine weather ſhould happen in Febru- 
ary, it would be adviſeable to ſeize the oppor- 
tunity, and ſow the Parſnep ſeeds. In ſowing 
them, nothing more is to be done but to ſcatter 
them thinly with an even hand, then to tread them 
in, and ſlightly rake the mould over them. 
When the plants are about three inches high, they 
ſhould be hoed like the Carrots; and they ſhould 
be left at a foot diſtance from each other: The 
weeds, at this time, ſhould be all carefully hoed 
up, and deſtroyed z and the more effectually to do 
this, the buſineſs ſhould be performed in dry 

A repetition of . hoeing ſhould 
be made as often as the weeds ſhew it to be 
neceſſary ; and when the plants get into full 
leaf, they will defend themſelves againſt all en- 
croachments. 

When the leaves decay in the autumn, the 
roots will then come into eating; for they are ſel- 
dom good before. They will continue in ſeaſon 
all winter, and will ſoon become ill-raſted and 


— 


worth little, after they begin to ſhoot in the 


ſpring. 

It is a cuſtom with moſt Gardeners to dig the 
Parſneps up before the winter ſets in, and pre- 
ſerve them in ſand to be ready for uſe; they will 
then keep good for many months : Bur I 
would always adviſe thoſe who are fond of Parſ- 
neps late 1n the ſpring, to let part of the bed re- 
main untouched until the end of January; then 
to dig them up, and preſerve them in {and like 
the others. This practice will backen them, 


and keep them good until the middle or end of 
April. 


In order to ſave the ſeeds of Parſneps, ſome gf ſaving 
of the fineſt and largeſt roots ſhould be taken up, the ſeeds. 


and planted in a well-ſheltered place, three quar- 
ters of a yard diſtant from each other. They 
muſt be conſtantly kept clean from weeds; and 
if you water them every third evening, ſhould 
the ſeaſon prove dry, they will amply make 
amends, by producing you a proportional larger 
quantity of fine ſeeds. About the beginning of 
September your ſeeds will be ſufficiently har- 
dened, and fit to be gathered; then cut off the 
heads, ſpread them upon a mat in an airy place; 
and when you find they are ſufficiently dry, beat 
off the ſeeds, and preſerve them in a dry place 
until the ſpring following, when they muſt be 
ſown or thrown away, as they ſeldom grow after 
they are a year old. 

The Parſnep is titled, Paſtinaca foliis fimplici- 
ter pinnatis. Caſpar Bauhine mentions the Wild 
ſort and the Garden fort as two diſtinct ſpecies : 
One he calls, Paſtinaca ſylveſtris latiſolia; and the 
other, Paſtinaca ſativa latifolia. John Bauhine 
calls it, Paſtinaca Germanica ſylveſtris, quibuſdam 
Elaphoboſcum. It grows naturally in England, 
and moſt parts of Europe. 
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PHASEOLUS VULGARIS, 


1 variety of Kidney Beans is very great, 
and freſh ſorts are yearly introduced into 
our Gardens. The French are very ſedulous in 
procuring freſh varieties ; and the great improve- 
ment of this ſpecies is chiefly owing to thoſe peo- 
le : Hence the name French Bean is almoſt uni- 

verſally adopted to expreſs this ſpecies, whilſt the 
rrue name, Kidney Bean, is almoſt forgotten. 

Kidney Beans are divided into two claſſes : 

1. The Dwarfs. 

2. The Runners. 

1. Of the Dwarfs, the principal ſorts are, 

The Carly Yellow. 

The Early White. 

The Canterbury. 

The Deep Liver- coloured. 

The Cream- coloured. 

The Black. 


Vol. II. 
138. 
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XXXV. 
The KIDNEY-BEAN. 


The Black Streaked. 
The Black Speckled. 


2. Of the Larger ſorts the principal are, 
The Negro Runner. 
The Batterſea Runner. 
The Large Dutch Runner. 
The Scarlet. 
The White. | 
The Variable. 
The Dwarf forts are always raiſed for Early 


Beans; but the Larger ſorts are the ſweeteſt, and 


the beſt bearers. 

Kidney Beans are of a delicate and ten» 
der nature. The firſt froſt that happens after 
they are in a growing ſtate in the open air, puts 
a period to their exiſtence ; on which account, 
Kidney Beans ought never to be ſown before the 
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8 beginning of April ; and even then on a light, the glaſſes are open too long, or ſome unexpected 


this muſt be done with great judgment ; for if 


CHAP. 


Kidney fandy, dry foil, in a warm, well-ſheltered place : blaſts ſhould happen, your plants will probably 
Beans in And for want of ſuch a ſoil and ſituation, it will | be chilled and much damaged, if not deſtroyed : 
the open be adviſeable to defer the ſowing until almoſt the | Bur, by Keeping a ſtrict eye over this practice, 
ground, end of that month; for the odds will be very | and hardening them by degrees to the height 
great but that your labour will be in vain. their nature will bear, they will bloſſom ſtrong, 
Taking it for granted, however, that your | and produce a large quantity of fruit. 
ſituation is tolerable, in the ſecond week of | As weeds ariſe pull them up, draw the mould 
April let the ground be well-dug and made fine, | up to the ſtalks of the plants as they advance 
and let ſome ſeeds of the Early White and Yel- | in height, and every other day give them a gentle 
low Dwarfs be in readinels to be ſown ; then draw | ſprinkling of water. | 
two lines, pretty near together, the whole length As they advance in height, and come into 
of the ground; and having opened the ground | flower, more air ſtill muſt be given them; and 
with a hoe, in theſe rows ſow your ſeeds by pairs, | they muſt be ſhaded, by covering of the glaſſes 
at about four or five inches diſtance pair trom | in the heat of the day. Beſtow little water 
pair. At a yard dillance from theſe rows let two | on them at the time of flowering; but when you 
rows more be ſown in the like manner, and after | find the pods are formed, let them have a good 
that two others, until the whole is completed; | ſprinkling, and they will in a very little time 
carefully cover all the ſeeds, make the ground | after be tit tor the table, 
level and neat, and the firſt ſtep towards a diſh For the lecond crop of Kidney Beans, let ano- 
of Kidney Beans is completed. ther hotbed be in readineſs by the laſt week in 
After the ſeeds come up, keep the ground | March: Let it be of the ſame. thickneſs with 
- ! «conſtan'ly clean from weeds, and draw a little the former, and let it be well hooped, to be co- 
mould up to the ftalks of the plants with the | vered with mats inſtead of glaſſes. When it is in 
hoe; water them in dry weather; and this is all the | proper temperature ſow your ſeeds by pairs, at 
trouble neceſſary to attend them until the Beans | about three or four inches diſtance pair from 
are fit for rhe table. A fortnight after the firſt | pair, and then lay your mats over the hoops. 
fowing let a ſecond be made, for there will be a The plants will ſoon come up, and, as they ad- 
great chance of the firſt being deſtroyed by froſt ; | vance in height, muſt be frequently watered z 
after that, another at a fortnight's diſtance, to keep | the mats muſt be raiſed or taken off in mild 
up the ſucceſſion; and at this time, all the | weather, to harden the plants as much as poſli- 
ſorts of Dwarf Kidney Beans may be ſown. If | ble; and when all danger of bad weather is 
you are fond of theſe kinds, a repetition of ſow- | over, take up the plants, as they ſtand in pairs, 
ing every fortnight ſhould be made, until June, | with a good ball of earth to the roots, and plant 
to continue the lucceſſion all ſummer. them in a well prepared border in a warm ſitua- 
With regard to the Large ſorts, called Runners, | tion; water them every day until they have taken 
they ſhould be ſown abour the firſt week in May. | root, and keep them clean from weeds ; and 
The rows for the talleſt. forts ſhould be ſingle, | this is all the trouble they will require until the 
and about four feet diſtant from each other; ] fruit is fit for the table. 
the Teeds ſhould be about three inches aſunder, This will be the ſecond crop of Kidney Beans; 
and ſhould be covered with fine mould about an | and thoſe fown in the natural ground will come 
inch deep. After the plants are come up, keep | in to be the third and ſucceeding crops of 
the ground clean from weeds, and draw earth up | courſe. 
to their ſtems, as they advance in height. When As in Beans and Peale, fo allo in the Kidney 
they are about four inches high, they muſt be | Bean, a ſufficient quantity ſhould be ſown for Of f#virg 
well ſtuck with good ſtrong ſticks, or poles, for | ſeed by themſelves, which ſhould remain un- 4 
them to climb on: By chele they will advance to | touched until the ſeed is ripe. They ſhould be 
a great height, will flower, and afford a ſucceſſion | ſown as if deſigned for the table uſe, and mana- 
of fruit until the froſt ſtops them. This then is | ged accordingly ; and when the ſeeds are quite 
the method of raiſing Kidney Beans in the open | ripe, the plants ſhould be entirely pulled up 
ground. | with the roots, and laid in rows upon any thing 
and on In order to have very early Kidney Beans, let | that will keep them hollow from the ground. 
Latbeds. a hotbed be prepared of irelh, well-wrought | They muſt be turned every day; and when you 
dung by the beginning of February; let it be two | find them thoroughly dry, threſh out the ſeeds; 
feet and a half deep, and let it be covered with | but before you put them up in bags for uſe, 
nine inches of good fine garden mould, When | ſpread them upon ſome table or floor in a dry 
the heat of the ſteam is over, and the bed is in | airy place, that they may be thoroughly hardened. 
regular temperature, ſow the ſeeds in rows near | - Exchange of Kidney Beans for ſeed is neceſ- 
two feet aſunder, and at about two inches diſ- | fary to be made every two or three years; and 
tance from each other, covering them over with | if this can be done with ſome Gardener who values 
about half an inch of the mould; then keep | himſelf on his Kitchen Garden productions, you 
the bed cloſe by putting down the glaſſes; but may expect to have your Kidney Beans every 
always open them a little in the middle of the | year in perfection. | 
day : Andlet this be your practice until the plants The Kidney Bean is titled, Phaſeolus volubilis, Titles. 
appear. floribus racemofis geminis, brafteis calyce minori- 
When you find this, give them more air; and, | bus, leguminibus pendulis, Van Royen calls it, 
as they advance in height, uſe them as hardily as | Phaſeolus radice annud, caule volubili, leguminibus 
poſlible, to prevent their drawing weak. But | pendulis compreſſis toroſis, It grows naturally in 
both the Indies. 
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HE. varieties of the Pea are no leſs nume- | 


rous than thoſe of the Bean; and it is a 
matter of diſpute, whether it be the Grey Field 
Pea, called the Hog Pea, or the Common White 
Pea of our gardens that is the parent. of them 
all. Wichout entering into ſuch needleſs diſqui- 
ſitions, I ſhall enumerate the moſt principal ſorts, 
and direct their culture. 

The principal ſorts of Peaſe are, 

Nichols's Earlieſt Charlton. 

Early Golden. 

Charlton. 

Early Heſſian. 

Maſters's Early Hotſpur. 

Early Long Reading Hotſpur. 

Eſſex Hotlpur. 

White Cluſter, 

Small Dwarf. 

Sugar Dwarf. 

Ledman's Dwarf. 

Early Dwarf Marrow-Fat, 

Early Crooked Grey. 

Early White Dwarf. 

Early Tall White. 

Early Grey Cluſter. 

Spaniſh Morotto. 

Nonpareil Marrow-Fat. 

Green Nonpareil. 

Rouncival. 

Blue Union. 

Large Grey. 

Painted Lady Crown Pea, &c. 

Nichols's Earlieſt Charlton is an improvement 
of the Early Golden, and conſequently moſt 
peer to ſupply the table with the firſt crop of 

rly Peas. 

In order, therefore, to have Early Peas, let 
ſome ſeeds of this, or of the true Early Golden 
Pea be procured ; and by about the twenty-third 
of October let the ground be prepared for their 
reception. The ſituation muſt be warm and 
well-defended, and your Peas muſt be ſown on 
a ſouth border. The rows ſhould be two feet 
aſunder, and the Peas ſhould be at about three 
inches diſtance from each other ; or they may be 
placed by pairs, at about five inches from one 
another; then cover them with the fineſt mould 
about three quarters of an inch deep, and the 
firſt ſtep towards Early Peas is effected. The 

lants will ſoon come up ; and as they advance 


in height, draw the mould up to the ſtalks, 


On the approach of bad weather, ſtick a row of 
furze-buſhes pretty cloſe together, to guard 
them from the keener blaſts ; conſtantly remov- 
ing theſe on the return of mild ſeaſons, that they 


may have all the benefit of the air, ſun, and 


dews. This is all the trouble they will require 


during winter. 


In the ſpring, if you find the flugs infeſt your 
lants, early in a morning ſcatter ſome new- 
acked lime over them: This will deſtroy 

them, and very little prejudice your Peas, 
Weeds, by this time, will riſe in plenty : Con- 
ſtantly hoe them down, chuſing a dry day for 
the purpoſe, and draw the mould with the hoe up 
to the ſtalks of the Peas. But this muſt be done 
with care; for if you draw it ſo high as to bury 
| | I 
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| the leaves, and a wet ſeaſon ſhould enſue, the 
| plants will often be deſtroyed. 1 2 
When your plants begin to ſhew their bloſſom, if 
dry weather ſhould happen, water themevery other 
morning; and continue this white the weather is 
dry, or even till they are fit for gathering, which 
will bein April, or early in May, according to the 
nature of the ſituation or ſoil; For I have known 
the ſame rules obſerved in two different places at 
a ſmall diſtance from each other; the Peas have 
been ſown on the ſame day, have had equal luck 
during the winter, and yet one crop has been ripe 
above a fortnight before the other, © -* 
This, then, is the firſt crop of Early Peas on the 


muſt be obtained by different ſowings'at prope 
intervals, As for inſtance: A fortnight after the firſt 
ſowing, ſow again the ſame kind of Peas, or 
the Charlton, or ſome other of the Hotſpurs; 
repeat this every fortnight, or as often as you 
think you ſhall have occaſion for them to come 
in; and in this manner you may be ſupplied, 
the firſt part of ſummer, with what quantity of 
Peas you pleaſe. | „ n 1 73 

In the beginning of January be ſure to ſow 
afreſh, leſt any of your former towings ſhould 
fail; and in February let as many as you pleaſe 
of your Dwarfs of all kinds, and thoſe of 


| middle-(ized growth, be ſown. Theſe will ſuc- 
| ceed the others, will cauſe a variety at the table; 
| and one or other of them will continue un- 


til the tall growing ſorts come in; though ſome 
people are 10 yo of the Early Hotſpur kinds, 
that they will continue the ſucceſſion by ſowing 
them alone at proper intervals. | 
About the middle of March ſow more Dwarf 
Marrow-Fats, with Sugar and Ledman's Dwarfs ; 
for theſe are much admired, and are good bearers 
and in April ſow all your tall growing ſorts, at 
a very great diſtance from each other. The tall 
growing Marrow-Fats, Rouncivals, Spaniſh Mo- 
rottos, Greys, &c. ought not to be ſet nearer 
than two inches in the rows, and the rows ſhould 
be four feet aſunder. They muſt be well ſup- 
ported by ſticks ſoon after they come up, and 
they will arrive at a great height; and if care is 
taken in gathering the fruit (which ſhould be 
done with ſciſſars, or ſome ſuch inſtrument) the 
ſame crop will continue to afford a ſucceſſion 
of Peas above a month. 

The laſt ſowing ſnould be made in May; and 
if it be the large growing ſorts that are ſown, you 
may expect to gather Peas from theſe crops un- 
til the froſt ſtops them; though ſome chuſe to 
ſow the Dwarf Marrow-Fat, Ledman's Dwarf, 
&c. about the end of May, which will be in 
eating about Michaelmas, when they alledge it is 
high time to cloſe the Pea ſeaſon. | 

During the growth of Peas, they muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept clean from weeds, and the mould 
muſt be drawn up to the ſtalks as they advance 
in height: You muſt not water any but thoſe de- 
ſigned for Early crops, elſe there will be no end 
of your labour. The taller growing kinds bear 
drought much better than the Dwarf ſorts; 
which is a ſtrong motive with many to ſow 
them only for autumnal uſe. 99 


natural ground: With regard to the others, they 
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Of raifing, 


| The two extremes with regard to the placing 


of Peas, have been given. The rows of none 
ought to be nearer than two feet, and the Peas 
ſhould be two inches aſunder: The rows of the 
talleſt growing forts ought to be at four feet, and 
four feet and an half diſtance; and the Peas at 
three, four, or five inches aſunder in the rows, 
according to their growth. f 

A was who is not defirous of running great 
lengths in the culture of Peas, may have his table 
ſufficiently ſupplied by only four ſorts, which 
may be ſown at intervals as he pleaſes, viz. for the 
firſt the Early Charlton; for the ſecond, the 
Dwarf d -Fat; for the third, the Spaniſh 
Morotto; and for the laſt, the old Engliſh Roun- 
cival. With theſe be may have his table well ſup- 
plied from the beginning of ſummer until No- 


vember; but where a perſon has a true reliſh for 


vegetable productions, he may raiſe as many of 
the other ſorts as his garden-room and pocket will 
admit of. 


Peas may be brought {till earlier to the table 


Peas on than the firſt ſort betore-mentioned, by having 


hotbeds. 


every 
until the end of January. 
Next prepare a hotbed, two 


recourſe to the hotbed. And in order to do this, 
let ſome of the true Dwarf kind be procured, 
Theſe muſt not be ſown directly on the hot-bed, 
becauſe it would force them too much at firſt, 
and cauſe them to run into. ſtraw, withour pro- 
ducing either bloſſom or fruit. In order, there- 
fore, to train them properly for their hotbed pro- 
motion, let the ſeeds be ſown under a warm wall 
the beginning of October; and when they come 
up, draw the mould up to their ſtems, and uſe 

art to prevent their being deſtroyed by froſt 


feet thick, of freſh 
dung that has lain ſix or eight days to heat; 
cover it over with about ten inches of light, 
freſh earth, and put on the frames. The frames 
ſhould be two feet high behind. and fifteen inches 
in front; and after the glaſſes have been on them 
a day to heat the mould, they muſt be raiſed to 
let out the ſteam. In about three or four days, 
your bed will be in right order to receive the 
Plants; then with a ſcooping-trowel take up the 
plants out of the border, with as much earth as 
poſſible to the roots; plant them in rows very 
cloſe together; let the rows be two feet 
aſunder; give them a moderate ſprinkling 
of water, place on the glaſſes, and ſhade them, 
and they will ſoon take root. When you find this 
is effected, the glaſſes muſt be raiſed whenever 
the weather will permit, to give them air; for 
if they are kept too cloſe, they will grow 
mouldy, and come to nothing. In nights, how- 
ever, they muſt be conſtantly covered; and when 
the ſun — hot in the day- time, they muſt be 
ſhaded: Sprinkle them with water frequently, 
though ſparingly at a time; and through their 
whole treatment train them up as hardy as poſſi- 
ble ; for this will cauſe them to produce fruit 
ſtronger, and in greater plenty. Draw the earth 
up to their ſtems, as they advance in height, in the 
{ame manner as is directed for thoſe ſet abroad 
keep the beds clean from weeds, and in a ve 

little time your Peas will be in bloſſom. They mu 

ſtill have water but ſparingly until the fruit is ſer, 
when it ſhould be beſtowed on them in greater 
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plenty; and in a very little time your Peas will 


be fit for the table. 

Ia order to raife Peas for ſeed, they muſt be 
fown in March, in the ſame manner as was di- 
reed for the table. Two forts mult not be 
ſtationed tear each other, but muſt be allowed as 
much diſtance as the bounds of your garden will 
admit. The foil they are ſown in ſhould 
as rich as poſſible; and this will diſtinguiſh the 
22 from the true ſorts, before they come to 

ower. As for inſtance: If any of the Dwarf ſorts 
are to be raiſed, and ſome of higher growth ſhould 
happen amongſt them, FT will fly, as the Gar- 
deners term it, in'a good foil, and quickly ſhew 
they belong to another family ; whereas, if the 
ſoil had been naturally poor, the diſtinction, per- 
haps, would not be conſiderable enough to gain 
notice, Before they come to flower, therefore, 
look over your Peas, and pull up all that diſco- 
ver a tendency different from the ſort you intend 
to raiſe, 

When your plants are in flower, go over them 
again; for many wrong ſorts, though of the ſame 
ſize, will appear among them. Theſe may be 
diſtinguiſned by the bloſſoms or manner of 
fruiting, and muſt be carefully plucked up as foon 
as poſſible, In ſhort, the Gardener mult be very 
careful to keep the ſorts true and ſeparate, by 
firſt ſowing them at a good diſtance Nom each 
other, and then carefully garbling them as often 
as there ſhall be occaſion; and by ſo doing, he 
will have the ſeeds quite perfect. | 

After all, ſeed Peas, like the Beans, muſt be 
changed every other year with ſome Gardener you 
can depend upon to have raiſed them with equal 
care with yourſelf; and in this manner you will, 
at leaſt, continue the ſorts in their original per- 
fection, if not improve them. | 

If you ſhould at any time obſerve any Peas to 
diſcover a different tendency to any you know, 
place a ſtick by them, mark them for feed, and when 
they are ripe gather them, and keep them ſepa- 
rate. Sow them the ſpring following on a {pot by 
themſelves; and if you find them tobe anew Pea,or 
an improved ſort of any of the varieties you are 
acquainted with, ſow all the feeds another year, 
raiſe them with care, and when you have got a 
ſufficient quantity, diſperſe them abroad to ſeedſ- 
men, &c. that the Public may reap the benefit 
of the improvement. 

When the Peas are quite ripe, they muſt 
be cut up to the bottom, be laid in ſmall 
heaps, be conſtantly turned every day, and, when 
they are perfectly dry, may either be laid up in 
barns, or threſhed out for uſe. If they are 


| threſhed out directly, it will be proper to ſpread 


the Peas upon a floor, and to turn and ſift them 
every day for a fortnight, before you put them 
up in 17 * S | 

The Pea is titled, Piſum petiolis teretibus, fti- 
pulis infernè rotundatis crenatis, pedunculis multi- 
floris, In the Hort. Cliffort. it is termed, Piſum 
fiipulis crenatis. Cammerarius calls it, Piſum; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Piſum hortenſe majus. The 
varieties alſo have titles in old authors; ſuch as, 
Piſum umbellatum; Piſum majus quadratum; Pi- 
fum ſine cortice duriore, &c. It grows naturally 
in many parts of Europe. 
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HERE are two ſorts of Purſlane cultivated 
in our Kitchen Gardens: 1. The Green. 


2. The Golden. Both of theſe are of very caſy October, when it will be too late in the ſeaſon 


culture; and both are equally good for uſe. * 


Purſlane is of a cold nature, and ſhould only | 


be uſed in the ſummer months; for which pur- | raiſed by ſowing of the ſeeds on a moderate hot- 


bed. They will then ſoon 


poſe, early in April let the ſeeds be ſown very 
thinly in a light, warm border. The ſeed is ex- 


ceeding ſmall, for which reaſon it is a cuſtom to | 
mix with it ſand or dry mould to prevent its | 


being ſown too thick; rake the ſeed in; if 
the weather is dry, give the bed a pretty good 
watering z and continue it, if you find it neceſ- 
ſary, every third evening. After the plants come 
up, nothing more is to be done than to keep 
them clean from weeds, to thin them where they 
appear too cloſe, and to water them every other 
evening if the weather proves dry, and in a very 
little time your plants will be fit tor uſe. 

Three weeks after the firſt, a ſecond ſowing 
ſhould be made in the like manner, and three 
weeks after that a third; and at ſuch intervals 
of ſowings Purſlane may be continued through- 
out the whole ſummer. By the end of Avgult it 
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will be proper to leave off ſawing of Purſlane, be- 


cauſe ſuch plants will not be fit for uſe before 


tor fome conſtitutions to eat Purflane with ſafety. 


If Purſlane is required very early, it is eaſily 


for uſe-in a few weeks. iin 
Purſlane ſeed is ſaved with no very great trou- 


come up, and be ready, 


ble. In order to it, nothing more is to be done Of faving 
than to leave a few of the ſtrongeſt plants of tlie the ſceds, 


firſt or ſecond ſowing for tlie purpole,” and when 
you find the ſeeds are ripe to pult up the plants, 
and lay them on a mat in the open air and ſun 
to dry; which when you find effected, threſh 
them out, ſift and clean them, and afterwards 
put them up for uſe. _"_ 
Purſlane is titled, Portulaca 
bus, floribus ſeſſilibus. In the Hortus Clif. it is 
termed, Portulaca foliis cuntiformibus verticillatis 
ſefſilibus, floribus ſeſſilibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Portulaca latifolia ſativa; and Lobel, Portu- 
laca domeſtica. It grows naturally in the hotter 
parts of America, Africa, and Europe. | 
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C H A P. . XXXVIIL 
POTERIUM SANGUISORBA, BURNET. 


N order to raiſe Burnet in perfection, let a 
uantity of good ſeeds be procured againſt 

the firſt week in September; then, having well 
dug a piece of ground open to the ſouth, and 
made the ſurface ſmooth and level, ſow the ſeeds 
on it with an even hand, and rake them well in. 
If the weather ſhould prove dry, water the bed 
every other evening, and in a little time the 
plants will come up. Weeds will intrude along 
with them : Theſe muſt be conſtantly cleared 
away; and the plants ſhould.be thinned to about 
ſix inches diſtance from each other. In April 
the plants ſhould undergo a ſecond thinning, 
when they ſhould be left a foot aſunder. At this 
time all weeds muſt be carefully hoed down; 


and this work muſt be repeated as often as it is 
found neceſſary. If a dry ſpring ſhould happen, 
water your plants in evenings, and they will 
ſoon come in for uſe. 

It is the leaves that are uſed : They are ſaid 
to be exhilarating z are admirable in ſallads, cool 
tankards, &c. and ſerve for many purpoſes in 
phy ſick. | 

Freſh beds ſhould be made every year, for 
young plants are always the beſt. And in order 
to this, you ſhould let ſome of the fineſt plants 
remain for ſeeds, clearing the others that are near 
them away, that they may better enjoy the ſun 
and air in bringing their ſeeds to perfection. 

The title of Burner has been already given. 
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Radiſh, though the varieties are very great, 


and ſome of them are very different from each 
other. The beſt and moſt commonly cultivated | 
ſorts are, | 


The Short Topped. 
The Long Topped. 
The Deep Red, 
Yor. II. 
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Varieties "F* HERE. is only one real ſpecies of the Sweet 


The Salmon. 

The Sandwich, 

The Turnep. : 

The White Spaniſh. 

The Black Spaniſh. 

The two laſt ſorts are leaſt cultivated of any; 
and it is with the others that the markets are chiefly 
ſupplied. | : 

9D i Radiſhes 


folits cuneiformi- vrides. 
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Culture. 


Radiſhes are uſually eaten in the ſpring, though 
they may be _—_ to the table at almoſt any 
time of the year. And in order to have them in 

rfection in different ſeaſons, the times of ſow- 
ing muſt be various, and often repeated, that 
crop may ſucceed crop; for a crop is in fine 
eating but a very little time, they ſoon becoming 
large, ſticky, and good for nothing. Neither 1s 
this any very great grievance; for the ſeed is 
cheap, and a very ſmall bed will raiſe a large 
multitude of plants; ſo that the trouble of pre- 
paring ſuch a bed, and ſowing it at proper in- 
tervals, muſt be looked upon as trifling. 
Let us begin, then, with Early Radiſhes. For 
this purpoſe the Short-topped Purple Radiſh muſt 
be always preferred, it being the hardieſt, firmeſt, 
and coming ſooneſt into eating from the ſeeds. 


Some good feeds of this kind muſt be ſown, the 


middle of October, on a 2 bed, in a warm, 
well-ſheltered place. The ſurface of the bed 
muſt be made very fine ; the ſeeds muſt be 
ſcattered thinly over it ; about a quarter of 
an inch of fine mould muſt be ſifted over them; 
and when the beds are neated up, the firſt ſtep 
for Early Radiſhes is over. If the weather proves 
dry, it is neceſſary to give the ſeeds a ſprinkling 
of water the next day ; and this being repeated 
every two or three days, in a little time your 
Radiſhes will come up. When they get into the 
rough leaf, they muſt be thinned to three inches 
diſtance from each other, pulling out or hoeing 
away the weakeſt plants. Weeds mult be con- 
ſtantly cleared away, as they ariſe; and theſe 
Radiſhes, if they are not deſtroyed by the winter, 
will come into eating in February. But in order 
to enſure ſucceſs, the beſt way will be to ſow a 
few under an hotbed frame, to be covered in 
caſe very ſevere weather ſhould happen; and 
thus you may be certain of having this univer- 
fally admired eſculent at that early ſeaſon. This, 
then, is the firſt crop of Radiſhes. 

For the next crop, a ſecond ſowing ſhould be 
effected in the like manner in November; and a 
third ſowing ſhould alſo be performed in Decem- 
ber : And thus they will ſucceed each other in 
the ſpring; and you may always have them firm, 
tender, and good. 

About the middle of January let another ſow- 
ing be made, if you chooſe to continue the 
ſucceſſion : Indeed this is the ſeaſon that is 
chiefly practiſed by the Country Kitchen Gar- 
deners for the ſupply of the markets with Early 
Radiſhes. After this ſowing, let another be per- 
formed in like manner the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, and repeat the operation every fortnight 
until April; and then lay aſide ſowing of Ra- 
diſhes for a long time. 

In July you ſhould again ſow Radiſhes, if they 
are deſired in the autumn. The morning after 
ſowing them, give them a good ſprinkling of 
water; and if the weather proves dry, repeat 
this every other day, and your Radiſhes will 
come into perfection at that ſeaſon. Another 
ſowing ſhould be effected in Auguſt to ſucceed 
theſe ; and if again another be made in Septem- 


ber, ſuch Radiſhes will be in eating about 


Chriſtmas. 
Theſe different ſowings reſpe& the Commo 
Eatable Radiſhes only. The Turnep Radiſh 
ſhovld always be ſown in March; and you ſhould 
be content with one crop of it only, which will 


* 


be in eating in May, The Spaniſh Radiſhes 
ſhould not be ſown until July. When theſe lat- 
ter ſorts come up, the plants muſt be hoed, as 
you do Turneps, to five or fix inches diſtance 
from each other. They are chiefly deſigned for 
autumn and winter uſe : And for the purpoſe 
of the latter, the roots ſhould be taken up in 
November, and laid by in ſand, as is the method 
practiſed for preſerving of Carrots. 

The Deep Red and the Salmon are chiefly 
propagated for ſummer uſe. They love an open 
expoſure, and a light ſoil; and it the ground is 
well dug one full ipade's depth, it is better than 
more; though ſome practiſe the method of dou- 
ble-digging the ground, in order to make roo 
for the roots to ſtrike deep. 

Radiſhes ſhould be pulled always in a morn- 
ing, and laid in a cool 2 until dinner; and if 
the ſeaſon be dry, they ſhould have a good 
watering a few hours before they are taken up : 
And this is the way to have Radiſhes firm, and 
in perfection. They will then ſnap and not bend, 
which is a certain mark of a good Radiſh. 

Kitchen Gardeners who live by their trade, 
and are obliged to make the moſt of their land, 
frequently 2 Carrots, Lettuce, or Spinach, 
with their Radiſhes ; ſo that when the Radiſhes 
are drawn off, a crop may ſtill remain on the 
ground: But this up never to be practiſed, 
unleſs you are certain that your Radiſhes will be 
drawn off when very young ; for if they ſtand to 
be of large ſize, they will much injure the other 
crops, and neither of them be good. 

In order to have good Radiſh ſeeds, let a piece 
of ground be prepared by digging it a ſpade's 
depth and an half ; then on a moiſt day, in the 
beginning of May, or, for want of that, in ſome 
evening, let a ſufficient quantity of the largeſt, 
ſtraighteſt, unbranching, and beſt-coloured Ra- 
diſhes be drawn, and planted in lines, at two feet 
andan half diſtance from each other. If the weather 
proves dry, you muſt water them until they have 
taken root; and the weeds muſt conſtantly, be 
hoed down as they ariſe. The Radiſhes will ſhoot 
up, and will ſoon occupy the whole ground, fo 
as to make weeding unneceſſary. When the 
pods begin to turn brown, you muſt carefully 

uard againſt the birds, which otherwiſe would 
don have the beſt ſhare of them. When you find 
the ſeed is ripe, cut up the ſtalks from the bot- 
tom; and if the quantity be ſmall, ſpread them 
upon mats; but if large, let them lie on the 
places where they were cut up for a few days 
to dry. When you find this is done, threſh the 
ſeeds out, and put them up in bags for uſe. 

The mice are exceedingly fond of theſe ſeeds; 
ſo that it is neceſſary to guard againſt them, by 


' laying them in places where they cannot come at 


them after they are ripe, as it was neceflary before 
to ſecure them from the birds when they were in 
the pods. Radiſh pods, when they are about half 
ſize, are accounted excellent pickle. 
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The Radiſh is titled, Raphanus filiquis teretibus Tia. 


torofis bilocularibus. Old authors give titles to the 
different forts. Thus Caſpar Bauhine calls one 
fort, Raphanus minor oblongus ; another, Rapha- 
nus major orbicularis five rotundus; and a third, 
Raphanus niger. It grows naturally in China. 
There is a new variety of this 22 which I 


have not ſeen, called, Rapbanus Chinenſis annuus 
olei ferus. ä 
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Culture. 


Varieties 
of Sorrel. 


Calture. 


G HA NR A.. | 
ROSMARINUS, ROSEMARY. 


| HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


but it admits of ſeveral varieties, viz. 

The Common Round-leaved Roſemary, 

The Narrow-leaved Roſemary. 

The Silver-ſriped Roſemary. 

The Gold- ſtriped Roſemary, &c. 

The two firſt varieties are preſerved in gar- 
dens for uſe ; the latter as matter of curioſity ; 
and indeed they are very beautiful plants, = 
rably hardy, and in a dry, ſhady, well-ſheltered 
fituation are highly proper to join in a collection 
of Variegated Evergreen plants. They are alſo 


8 for the Kitchen Garden, if the ſituation 
tolerably dry and warm, as they anſwer all the 


purpoſes of the other ſorts in common uſe, and 
allo afford great delight from the beautiful mix- 
ture of their colours, 

All the ſorts of Roſernary are tender, if plant- 
ed in a moilt foil. In ſuch a ſituation they gene- 
rally periſh through hard froſts; but in a dry, 
ſandy, rubbiſhy ſituation, they reſiſt our ſe- 


vereſt colds : So that in order to enſure the ſafety 


of our Roſemary, we mult prepare a bed pro- 
per for the plants, if nature has not already given 
us one; namely, by throwing together * on 

uantity of rubbiſh in a well-ſheltered place, 
uch as broken ſlates, tiles, brick-bats, fragments 
of old walls, ſand, &c. Having laid thele level, 
cover them with about fix inches depth of common 


garden mould. On this plant ſome good ſtrong 


flips of Roſemary, about the middle of March. 


Let them be ſet in lines a yard aſunder; and let 
the lips be a foot diſtance from each other in 
rows. Cloſe the mould well about them, give 
them a good watering, and repeat it every other 
evening until they have taken root. All ſummer 
keep the ground clean from weeds, and the 
ſpring following draw out the weakeſt plants, 
leaving the others two feet or a yard aſunder. 
Theſe drawn plants may be ſet in the common 
mould in any ſituation, and they will grow vigo- 
rouſly, and continue, perhaps, for many years; 
whilſt the others will remain impregnable againſt 


C H A Pp. 
RUMEX ACETOSA, SORREL. 


HERE are ſeveral ſorts of- Sorrel ; but 
the beſt for Kitchen uſe are, 

The Round-leaved or French Sorrel. 

The Barren Sorrel, 

The firſt two ſorts are propagated by the 
roots. The beſt time for this purpoſe. is the 
beginning of March. The ground ſhould be 
well dug ; and the plants ſhould be ſer in rows, 


at a foot diſtance every way from each other. 


They will readily take root, and in a little time 
produce leaves for uſe, The leaves of Sorrel are 
the only part of the plant that is uſed; ſo that, 
in order to have them young and fine, it will be 
neceſſary, when they grow old, to cut thep cloſe 
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ſame manner as before, every other year. 


all weather, will be ever ready for uſe, and 
will afford good cuttings for a freſh plantation, 
in caſe larger quantities ſhould be wanted, and 
the others ſhould be deſtroyed by the froſts. 
In order to preſerve the Striped ſorts in their 
beauty, you mult take thoſe ſlips only that have 
the deepeſt ſtains of white and yellow. Theſe 
mult be planted, like the others, in a dry rubbiſhy 
ſoil; and when they afterwards ſend forth 
green ſhoots, they muſt be taken away, or in a 
little time your plants will become plain, 
There cing no other ſpecies of this genus, Titles, 
Roſemary ſtands with the name ſimply, Roſma- 
rinus, Caſpar Bauhine calls the Broad-leaved 
fort, Roſmarinus ſpontaneus, latiore folio. The 
Narrow-leaved kinds are, Reſmarinus Bortenſis, an- 
guſtiore folio. It grows naturally in Spain, the 
louth of France, Italy, and in the Eaſt. 
Roſmarinus is of the Claſs and Order Dian- 
dria Monogynia ;, and the characters are, _ and 
1. CAL vx is a monophyllous, tubulous, bi- — mcg 
labiated perianthium, that is compreſſed at the nzan 
top, and has an erect mouth. The upper lip is Syſt em . 
entire, the lower bifid. | mar 
2. COROLLA is a ſingle petal. The tube is — 
longer than the calyx. Ihe limb is ringent. 
The upper lip is erect, ſhort, and divided into 
two acute ſegments, whoſe edges are reflexed. 
The lower Nip is reflexed, and divided into 
three ſegments ; the middle one of which is large, 
concave, and narrow at the baſe; the lateral ones 
are narrow, and acute, | 
3. STAMINA are two awl-ſhaped filaments, 
inclining towards the upper lip, and are longer 
than it, having ſimple antheræ. 
4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 
a ſtyle like the length and ſituation of the ſta- 
mina, and a ſimple, acute ſtigma. 
5. PerRICarPiuM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are lodged in the bottom of the calyx. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are oval, and are four 
in number, | 
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to the ground, that young leaves may ſhoot up 
to ſucceed them. And that young leaves may 
never be wanting, it will be alſo neceſſary to 
repeat this work every three weeks; obſerving 
to perform the operation on part of the bed only, 
letting the others remain a little longer, that thoſe 
plants alſo may put up freſh leaves to ſucceed 
them, 

Further: To have theſe two ſorts of Sorrel in 
full perfection, freſh beds ſhould be made, in the 


The Common Sorrel of our meadows is 
thought by many to be ſuperior to the other 
ſorts, when meeting with proper Garden cul- 

| | rure, 
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ture. In order therefore to have this fort of 
Sorrel in perfection, provide yourſelf then a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of ſeeds z and in the beginning 
of March ſow them thinly on a bed of com- 
mon mould, and rake them in. When the plants. 
come up, they muſt be thinned where they ap- 


pear too cloſe, mult be * clean from weeds, 
and conſtantly watered in 


ry weather. By the 
time they are of fize to be tranſplanted, a bed 


muſt be in readineſs for their reception. This 


ſhould be well dug, the ſurface made level, and 


the plants ſhould be ſet in rows, nine inches every 


way from each other. They muſt be well-wa- 
tered until they have taken root; muſt be con- 


ſtantly kept clean from weeds; and this is all 
the culture they will require. | 


The beginning of March following, let freſh 
ſeeds be ſown for another bed, in the like man- 
ner; and continue this work every year, eradicat- 
ing the old ones as the young plants come in 
to ſucceed them; for the leaves of ſuch plants 


parts of Europe. 


will be always finer than thoſe collected from 


old roots. 


In order to have a conſtant ſupply of ſeeds, a of havig 
corner of a bed ſhould every, year be ſuffered to the ſeeds, 


run up for the purpoſe. When they are fully ripe, 
they ſhould be ſpread upon a cloth for a few 
days to dry, and afterwards put up in bags to- 
be ready tor uſe. | y 


Sorrel is become a principal ingredient in I: uſes, 


Soups, in the French method of cookery ;. for 
which purpoſe it is ſaid to be propagated in 
amazing quantities in moſt parts of France. 


The title of Sorrel is, Rumex floribus divicis, Titles. 


foliis oblongis ſagittatis; Calpar, Bauhine calls it, 
Acetoſa pratenſis. The varieties of this ſpecies 
have been titled by old Botaniſts ; ſuch as, Aceroſa 
pratenſis, flore albo; Oxalis criſpa. Acetoſa mon- 
tana maxima; Acetoſa montana, latiori folio ro- 
tundo; and the like. It grows naturally in moſt 
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RUTA GRAY EOLEMNS, RUE. 


Sf 7 are many ſorts of Rue cultivated in 


gardens,all of which are comprehended under 


the ſpecies called, Rue with decompound leaves. 
By this is meant the Common Rue of our 
Kitchen Gardens; and the varieties of it are, 
Broad-leaved Garden Rue. 
Great Wild Rue. 
Smaller Wild Rue. 
Broad-leaved Aleppo Rue. 
Narrow leaved Aleppo Rue. 
Large African Rue. 
Striped-leaved Rue. | 
All theſe are eaſily propagated by planting the 


flips or cuttings, in the ſpring, in a ſhady bor- 


der. They muſt be watered until they have 
taken root, ſhould be kept clean from weeds 
all ſummer, and in the autumn ſhould be re- 
moved to the place where they are deſigned to 
remain. This ought to be in a dry, well-ſhel- 
tered place, as the plants are apt to be deſtroyed 


by ſevere froſts in a moitt ſituation. 


They are alſo propagated by ſowing of the 
ſeeds in the ſpring. Theſe will readily come up, 
and, when they are of ſize to be tranſplanted, 
mult be removed, like the cuttings, to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain; which may 


| 


_ 


fimilis ;, and Ruta Africana maxima. 


| 


be either ſingly in different parts of the garden, 
or in rows, at two feet diſtance from. each other 


| every way. 


The two ſorts of Aleppo Rue are ſhrubby plants 
with leaves of a fine green colour, and are very 
proper to mix with others in the Wilderneſs, pro- 
vided the ſituation be dry and well defended, 
otherwiſe they will be liable to be killed by. an 


hard winter. 


The Striped- leaved ſort is propagated by thoſe 
who are fond of variegated plants. It may 
be propagated in the Kitchen Garden for uſe as 
well as beauty, ſince its virtues can hardly be ſaid 
to be inferior to the Plain fort ; but it mult have 
a very dry, hungry foil, or it will run away from 
its colours. | 
. Rue is titled, Ruta foliis decompaſitis, petalis la- 
ceris floribus lateralibus quadrifidis. The different ah 
titles among old authors reſpecting the varieties, 
are thus: Ruta ſylveſiris major; Ruta hortenſis la- 
tifolia; Ruta hortenſis altera; Ruta graveolens 


| Bortenſis; Ruta Chalepenfis tenuifolia, florum petalis 


villis ſcatenlibus; Ruta hortenſis latifolia arbuſcule 


| They grow 
naturally in the ſterile parts of Africa, Aſia, and 
the ſouth of Europe. 
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SA LFI OFFICINALIS SAGE. 


F HE uſes of Sage are innumerable; and the 


lant is ſo univerſally cultivated, that there 


is hardly a garden in Europe without it. 
There are many forts of it, all of which are of 


admirable virtue, and contribute much, as the 


name ſignifies, to the Health of Life. 


The principal varieties of this moſt excellent 


plant are, 
The Broad-leaved Green Sage. 
I 


| 


The Broad-leaved Hoary Sage. 
The Narrow-leaved Sage. 

The Wormwood Sage. 

The Lavender-leaved Sage. 
The Red Sage. 'T 

The Sage of Virtue. | 

The Variegated Green Sage. 
The Variegated Red Sage. 


The 
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The culture of all theſe is exceedingly eaſy, 
and the uſual method is by planting of the flips 3 
bur as it is obſervable that the beſt and moſt 
finely- ſcented plants are raiſed from ſeeds, I ſhall 

ive directions for railing of Sage that way, be-, 
tore I proceed to the more common practice of 
planting the ſlips, 

In order to raiſe Sage from ſeeds, then, let the 
ground be well prepared by good digging and 
breaking of the clods ; and if the foil is not na- 
turally light and dry, let ſome fine mouid be 
brought to receive the ſeeds, and let the beds be 
raiſed five inches above the common level. 

In the firſt week of April ſow your ſeeds thin- 
ly, and with an even hand, and cover them with 
about a quarter of an inch depth of the fineft 
mould. If your feeds are good, your plants will 
readily come up; and, to encourage their growth, 
frequently give them water, and pull up all weeds 
as they ariſe. When the plants are of ſize to 
remove, draw out the largeſt, leaving the others 
to gain ſtrength, and plant them out, at two teet 


diſtance from each other, in a piece of goud, light, 


dry ground that has been double-dug. As the 


ſtems encreaſe in ſize, plant them out in the like 


manner, leaving nevertheleſs a ſufficient quantity 
in the ſeed-bed to remain undiſturbed, The 
plants remaining in the ſced- bed ſhould be a yard 
diſtant from each other; for unremoved plants 
will grow larger than thoſe that have been tranſ- 
planted, ; 

The leaves of both forts will be exceedingly 
large and fine; and to heighten their flavour, 
dig between the rows in the winter, keep the 


ground clean from weeds, and water the plants 


in very dry weather. 


Thus will your crop be brought to perfection. 


In order to continue the ſucceſſion in the like 
manner, ſome of the fineſt plants ſhould be left 
untouched for ſeeds. Theſe, juſt as they go into 
flower, muſt be watered; and the watering muſt 
be duly repeated every other evening, if the dry 
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with a ſufficient quantity of go »d 
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weather makes it neceſſary, until the ſceds are 
nearly at their full growth, when watering ſhould 
be left off; for the ſceds will then harden, and 
ripen better without it. 

When you find your ſeeds are ripe, pull up 
the plants, and ſpread them for a few days to 
dry ; then beat out the ſeeds, and having ſpread 


112 ' 
taem upon a cloth or table until they are ſuffi- 


ciently hardened, put them up in bags to be ready 
tor ule, | 


A treſh crop ſhould be raiſed in the like man- 
ner every year z and the ground ſhould be chang- 
ed, if you would chuſe to have your Sage every 
year in the like perfection. 

In the firſt weck of May prepare a piece of 


ground by good digging, breaking of the clods, Of raifing 


c. and in an evening, having provided yourſelt ge by 


0 ty © flips, plant “ 
them in lines, at about four inches diſtance from 
cach other; give them a good watering, and 
continue It every evening, if the dry weather 
makes it neceſſary, until they have taken root. 


| They will ſoon after that be of prope ſize to be 


planted out for good; againſt which time, let a 
piece of ground in a dry, warm part of the gar- 
den be double- dug for their reception: Then 
having taken up the plants, with a ball of earth 
to cach root, plant them in rows, a foot and a 


half or two feet diſtant from each other; water 


them until they have taken freſh root, and keep 
them clean from weeds ; in the winter dig be- 
tween the rows; and in the ſummer following 
the plants will be fit for uſe. 

Sage is titled, Salvia foliis Innceolato-ovatis in- 
tegris crenulatis, floribus ſpicatis, caljcibus acutis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Salvia major. The va- 
rieties of it have titles among old Botanilts : 
Thus the Sage of Virtue is termed, Salvia minor 
aurita & non aurita ; the Broad-leaved ſort, Sal- 
via latifolia, &c. It grows naturally in the Sous 
thern parts of Europe. 


Titles, 
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LARY is a biennial plant, and eaſily 
raiſed by fowing of the ſeeds. The beſt time 
for this is the beginning of April. The expoſure 
ſhould be open; the ground ſhould be well- 
worked, and laid out in beds in proportion to 
the quantity of Clary to be raiſed; the ſurface 
ſhould be made ſmooth, the mould fine, and 
after that the ſeeds ſhould be thinly ſown with 
an even hand, and a quarter cf an inch of the 
fineſt mould ſifted over them. This being done, 
neat up your beds, and, if dry weather ſhould hap- 
pen, water them every third evening, and it will 
ſupply the room of natural ſhowers in bringing 
up your feeds. | | 
When the plants come up, thin them where 
they appear too cloſe, drawing out the weakeſt, 
and leaving the reſt at about three inches diſtance 
from each other; keep the beds conſtantly weed- 
ed, water the plants in dry weather, and they will 
ſoon be of proper ſize to aſſume their next ſtation. 
For this purpole let a piece of ground be well 
dug in a dry part of the garden, and on this ſet 
7 Clary plants in rows, two feet diſtant from 
oL, II. | 
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| 


each other every way. They muſt be removed 
with the greateſt care, preſerving a ball of earth to 
each root ; they ſhould be watered at the time of 
planting ;z and this watering ſhould be repeated 
until they have taken good hold of their new 
ground. | 

After this, they will require no trouble, except 
keeping them clean from weeds. They will ſoon 
become large and fine plants the leaves will be 
fit for uſe by about Auguſt or September, and 
will continue good through the winter, In the 
ſpring they will ſhoot up to flower, when a few 
of the beſt plants only ſhould be left for feeds, 
and the reſt dug up and thrown away. 

In very rich ground, two feet and an half 
will not be too great a diſtance for Clary 
plants; and in a poor foil they need not be ſer 
tutther than a foot and an half from each other; 
oblerving always to let them have a dry part of 
the garden, as they are ſubject to rot in the win- 
ter, in a moilt ſituation. 

The titles of Clary have been given before. 
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Cultute of I N order to raiſe Summer Savory for uſe, let 
Sammer a bed of a ſize in proportion to the quantity 
Savoty. wanted be well dug, and the ſurface made fine and 
ſmooth. The firſt week in April is the beſt ſea- 
ſon for the work; and if the weather ſhould 
prove dry, give the whole ground a good water- 
ing in the morning, and in the evening ſow the 
ſceds thinly over it with an even hand. Rake them 
well in, and after the plants come up, thin them 
to about three inches diſtance from each other. 


A. 
IS, SUMMER SAVORY. 


At this time deſtroy the weeds, and in about 
three weeks after your plants will be ready for 
a ſecond thinning, whea they ſhould be left 
about nine inches aſunder. Deſtroy all weeds as 
they come up, and your plants will ſoon arrive 
at their full perfection, when they may be drawn 
as they are wanted; obſerving always to leave 
a ſufficient number of the fineſt plants for ſeeds. 

The titles of Savory have been already given. 
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C 
SATURE FA MONTANA, WINTER SAVORY. 


W INTER Savory is beſt raiſed by ſowin 
2 on of the ſeeds che firſt, week in "rx Parr wa. 
Savory, The ground ſhould naturally be light and dry ; 
it ſhould be well dug, and the ſurface made level 
and ſmooth. If very dry weather ſhould hap- 
pen at that time, good watering ſhould be 
beſtowed on it in the morning, and in the even- 
ing it will be in fine order to receive the ſeeds. 
Sow theſe thinly with an even hand; rake 
them in; and if no rain happens, water the 
beds every third evening until the plants appear. 
After they come up, continue the watering, if 
dry weather makes it neceſſary; deſtroy all 
weeds, and thin the plants to four inches diſtance | 
from each other. In the ſpring freſh weeds will 


ariſe: Let theſe be pulled up, and at the ſame 
time thin the plants to ten inches diſtance. 

If dry weather happens, as it often does in 
April, at proper intervals afford your plants a 
good watering, repeat the weeding as often as 
you find it neceflary, and in a little time your 
plants may be cut for uſe. 

The Summer Savory is an annual: This is a 
rennial z nevertheleſs, to have Winter Savory 
in perfection, frefh beds ſhould be made every 
two or three years, as young plants always pro- 
duce the fineſt ſhoots, 

The titles of Winter Savory have been given 

in a former Book. 
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Culture of { NHERVIL is a garden-herb for winter-ſervice, 
Chervil. and its culture is very eaſy. In the begin- 
ning or middle of Auguſt prepare a bed for the 
reception of the ſeeds by well digging, breaking 
the clods, and laying the ſurface level. Any part 
of the garden will do for the purpoſe ; for Cher- 
vil is exceedingly hardy, and diſdains no foil or 
ſituation. The bed ſhould be of a ſize in pro- 
portion to the quantity of Chervil you would 
chuſe to raiſe, and the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered 
thinly and evenly over it, and then well raked 
in. In September the plants will come up, 
when it is cuſtomary to thin them to three inches 
diſtancefrom each other, and to deſtroy the weeds ; 
and in Oftober or November, to give them 
a ſecond hinning, making a ſpace of ten inches 
from plant to plant. Thus is all the trouble they 


. 
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will require. They will continue green all win- 
ter, and are in eating from November to April, 
when they ſhoot up to flower; though they are 
ſaid to be in the Taue, perfection in March. 

Some of the ſtrongeſt plants ſhould be left for 
ſeeds. Theſe will be ripe in June, when they 
ſhould be gathered, ſpread upon a cloth in an 
airy place, and when they are ſufficiently dry, 
put up in bags to be ready for uſe. 

Chervil is titled, Scandix ſeminibus nitidis ovato- 
ſubulatis, umbellis ſeſfilibus Iateralibus. This is, 
Cherophyllum ſeminibus lævibus, umbellis ad nodos 
ſeſſilibus. Bæbm. Lipſ. 492. Caſpar Bawhine calls 
it, Cherophyllum ſativum ; and Dodonæus, Chere- 
folium, It grows naturally in many of the Sou- 
thern countries of Europe, 
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CORZONERA is a "generic name com- 

prehending the different ſpecies of Vipers 
Grals, the roots of which are chiefly eſculent; 
but that ſort which is more eminently fo, is the 
Broad ſinuated- leaved Vipers Graſs, called among 
Gardeners ſimply, . 

Scorzonera. 

This is raiſed in the Kitchen Garden, for the 
ſervice of the table, in the following manner : 
Againſt the end of March, or the beginning of 
April, be furniſhed with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſeeds; and having prepared a rich part of the 
Kitchen Garden for their reception, by double- 
digging of it, breaking the clods, and laying the 
ſurface ſmooth and even, draw lines at a foot 
diſtance from each other; then with a hoe open 
the ground the whole length, and in theſe rows 
place your ſeeds half a foot aſunder; cover them 
up with the fineſt mould; and if all the ſeeds 


grow, every other plant ſhould be taken away ; 
or theſe plants ought not to be nearer to cach 
other than a foot every way. | 

After the plants come up, they will require no 
trouble, except keeping them clean from weeds, 
and thinning them to the above diſtance. 
About September the roots will be grown to be 
very large, and the leaves will decay : Then is 
the time they are come into eating ; and they 
may be drawn as they are wanted, from that ſeaſon 
until the {pring following, when they will begin 
to ſhoot up for flowering. The roots become 
good for nothing. i | 

At this time a few of the beſt plants ſhould 
be left for ſeeds, and the reſt ſhould be dug up 
and thrown away. | 

The titles of the different ſorts of Scorzonera 
have been inſerted in a former Book. 
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F Muſtard, there are three real f. 
which grow wild in many parts of Eng- 


land, but which are nevertheleſs cultivated in 
ſome gardens, viz. 


1. The White Muſtard, 

2. The Common Black Muſtard. 

3. The Early Field or Wild Muſtard. 

The firſt ſpecies is raiſed to join with other 


ſallad- herbs, when it is in the ſeed- leaf; the others 


are propagated for the ſake of the ſeeds, which 
afford the Muſtard. 


1. White Muſtard. This ſpecies is raiſed 


Muſtard. for ſallading by ſowing the ſeeds in drills, at 


a ſmall diſtance from each other; and in order 


to continue it for a long time, freſh ſowings at 
proper intervals muſt be obſerved. Let the 
early ſpring-ſowings be made on a warm border, 
under a ſouth wall or hedge, in the ſummer , 
ſow the ſeeds in the open ground, or in the ſhade, 
and in winter they muſt be ſown in hotbeds to 
bring them forward for uſe. When the ſeed- 
leaves are fully expanded, or, at furtheſt, when 
they have got three leaves, they ought to be 
cut for the table, otherwiſe they will be too 
ſtrong for uſe: And this teaches us to make freſh 
ſowings at an interval of about five or ſix days, 
as long as there ſhall be occaſion for this ſmall 
ſallad-herb, 

The other two ſpecies are raiſed only for the 
ſake of the ſeeds for Muſtard. The ſecond fort 
is the Common Muſtard, and the third produces 
what is called the Durham Flour of Muſtard- 
ſeed. They grow wild amongſt corn, or by way- 


ſides, in many parts of England, and are ſought | 


for by the poor people for ſale ; but as at a 
{mall trouble and expence a very large quantity 
of Muſtard-ſeed may be raiſed in the Kitchen 
Garden or Field, I ſhall give the method of 
raiſing of Muſtard- ſeed in thoſe places. 


pecies | 


— 


XLIX. 
MU STAR D. 


March is the beſt month for ſowing of the 11.164 
ſeeds; and if a ſmall ſpot only is to be occupied of raifing 


by it, the ground ſhould be well dug : If a 
large quantity of Muſtard-ſeed is to be raiſed 
for ſale, ploughing of the ground, and well- 
harrowing it, to make the ſurface ſmooth and 
even, may be ſufficient. 

In either caſe, ſow the ſeeds with an even 
hand, and rake or harrow them well in with a 
light, ſhort-tined harrow. The plants will readily 
come up; and when they have got about ſix 
leaves, they ſhould be hoed like turneps, leaving 
them at about a foot diſtance from each other. 
This hoeing ſhould be always performed in dry 
weather, the more effectually to kill the weeds z 
and if they ſhould afterwards ariſe ſo faſt as to 
incommode the plants, they muſt be hoed up, 
and deſtroyed. This is all the trouble they will 
require until the plants are ready to be cut 
up, which ſhould always be when the pods have 
changed brown. After the plants are cut, or 
pulled up, they ſhould lye a few days to dry ; 
and when you find the ſeeds are ſufficiently har- 
dened and ripe, you may then threſh them out, 
and pur them up in bags for ule. 

The Common Black Muſtard is the talleſt 
growing plant z on which account it ought to be 


allowed rather a larger diſtance than the others; 


and though one hoeing only is mentioned for a 
crop, which in general will be ſufficient, yet if 
the land is foul, and weeds come up in plenty, 
the hoeing muſt be repeated as often as there 
ſhall be occaſion to deſtroy them. 


Muſtard- 
ſeed in a 
a Gard.n 
or Field, 


1. White Muſtard is titled, Sinapis /liquis Titles, 


hiſpidis, roſtro obliguo longiſimo. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Sinapi apii folio; John Bauhine, Si- 
napi album filiqud birſutd, ſemine alba vel rufo ; 
| Dodonzus, 


Sinapi ſativum alterum, It grows 
naturally 


.* 
. 
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naturally in England, and other parts of Eu- 
rope. | 

5 The Common Black Muſtard is titled, Si- 
napis fliquis glabris apice tetragonis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Sinapi rapi folio; John Bab 
hine, Sinapi ſilizud latiuſculd glabra, ſemine rufo, 
five vulgare; Gerard, Sinapi ſativum ſecundum. It 


Ze D Oe ufdSECSHI SC ORR ORE 
E H A F. 


| 


grows naturally an England, and moſt of the 


| Northern countries of Europe. 


3. Wild Muſtard is titled, Sinapts filiguis mul. 
tangulis toroſo-turgidis roſtro longioribus. Calpar 
Bauhine calls it, Napiſtrum florr luteo; Gerard, 
Rapiſtrum ar verum. It grows naturally in moeit 


parts of Europe. 43s | 


* 


L. 


* * 


SIUM SISARUM, SKIRRETS. 


HE roots of Skirrets are large, ob- 
long, thick, tender, and collected in- 

to bunches: They have a ſweet taſte, which to 
many is highly reliſning, to others very diſ- 
agreeable, and therefore cauſ-s the culture of this 
plant to be partial. 
ever, exceedingly wholeſome ; and ſuch as are 
deſirous of propagating Skitrets, muſt uſe the 
following method : . 
About the latter end of March, or the begin- 
ning of April, let your ground, it it will bear 
it, be double-dug, well- worked, and the ſur- 
face laid ſmocth and level: Then having pro- 
vided yourſelf with a ſufficient number of off- 
ſets, or ſingle roots, taken from the general heads, 
plant them in rows, a foot aſunder, all over the 
ſpot; ſet them in an upright - poſition, - rake 
the mould level over their tops or buds, and the 
bulineſs is done. The plants will ſoon come up, 
and plenty of weeds along with them : Theſe 
muſt be carefully hoed down; and this work muſt 
be repeated as often as they ariſe to make it 
neceſſary. By the autumn, each root will be 
gfown into a large bunch, and your ſkirrets 
will then come into eating : They will continue 


good all winter, and may be taken up as they . | 


are wanted. 
In the ſpring, juſt before they begin to 
ſhoot, another bed is to be made in the like 


They are reckoned, how- | 


| 


manner: And thus, by ſaving ſome of the 
fineſt roots to furniſh you with off, ſets for that 
' purpoſe, a conſtant ſupply of Skirrets, during 
the time they are in ſeaſon, may be ever had. 
| Skirrets are alſo raiſed by ſceds ; but this 
is a method not worth putting into prac- 
tice, as the roots are ſeldom ſo large and ten- 
der as thoſe propagated the former way. 
Let ſuch, however, as are deſirous of railing 
them this way, well dig the ground, - and rake 
the ſurface level; then in March, being pro- 
vided with ſome good ſeeds, fow them with 
an even hand, and rake them in. In about five 
weeks your plants will come up; and ſoon after, 
they muſt be hoed in the manner of turneps, 
thinning them to about fix or eight inches 
diſtance from each other, according tv the goud- 
neſs of the foil. As the weeds arile, they muſt 
be conſtantly hoed down, until the Icaves of the 
plants ſpread ſufficiently to defend themſelves. 
In the autumn, when the leaves decay, the 
roots will be nt for uſe, and continue good 
until they begin to ſhoot up tor flowering the 
ſpring following. | 
This ſpecies 15-titled, Sium foliis pinnatis, flora- 
libus lernatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sarum 
Germanorum ; Dodonæus, di/Jarum, It grows na- 


| 


turally 1n China, 


cen) Cc Noce PEP GEPOEPEBPEDPOBBIDIEPES PEPBPEDEPENEB PEO SOP RUS | 


N K. 


LI. 


SOLANUM LYCOPERSICUM, TOMATOES. 


Y Tomatoes we mean the Love Apples al- 

ready deſcribed among the Annual Plants. 
The word is Spaniſh, and is uſed in Italy and 
all the ſouthern countries of Europe to expreſs 
this fruit, From them we have learnt the uſe 
of it; for before, we held it unwholeſome; nay, 
even poiſonous; and from them we have adopt- 
ed the name by which they expreſs it; ſo that 
the names Love Apples or Mad Apples are now 
grown uſeleſs, eſpecially when talking of the 
Kitchen Garden produce: The faſhionable term 
to expreſs them is Tomatoes. 


There are {cveral forts of this ſpecies; but 


one only ſeems worth cultivating for the uſe of 
the Kitchen Garden, and that is the well known 
ſpreading, pinnated, hairy ſort, with large, com- 

reſſed, furrowed fruit. The culture of this 
is chiefly attended to in Italy, Portugal, and Spain, 
where the fruit is not only in great requeſt for the 
heightening of their ſoups and ſauces, but the 
inhabitants eat them as we do Cucumbers, with 


oil, pepper, vinegar, and ſalt. The latter prac- 
tice is at preſent little uſed by the Engliſh; 
and the uſe we make of them is to join in 


{ ſoups, to which they afford a very agreeable 


acidity. They are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
thinly on a moderate hotbed, in March. There 
is no occaſion to tranſplant them when they come 
up to another hotbed, as is commonly practiſed; 
for they will be forwarder without it, as they are 
always much retarded in their growth by being 
removed ſo very young as is uſually recommend- 
ed. In this hotbed, therefore, let them remain, con- 
ſtantly giving them water, and as much air as 


let the plants be taken up, with a ball of earth ro 
each root, and let them be plantcd in the places 
where they are deligned to grow. The diſ- 
ſtance they ſhould be allowed, ſhould be a yard 
from each other. The ground ſhould not be 


| over-rich ; for this will cauſe them to be too 


rambling, 


the weather will permit, until May; then on a. 
moiſt day, or for want of that in fone evening, 


ant from 
ſeeds, 
? 
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rambling, and leſs productive, of fruit; and the | will be more wholeſome to be eat as Cucum- 
lants will alſo be later in the ſeaſon before they | bers, &c. | SDL, ? 


ring their fruit to perfection. The ſituation From the, firſt coming: in of this fruit, the 
ſhould be naturally warm; for this will cauſe | plants will not fail to afford a ſucceſſion until 
ly the plants to ripen their fruit earlier: And to aſ- | the early froſts advance, to which they immedi- 


fiſt them in this, th ould mot be ſuffered to | ately give way. 

* lie upon the ground, but ſhould be ſupported This ſpecies is titled; Solanum caule inermi ber- 
by ſticks, as they advance in height; or if they | Baceo, ſoliis: pinnatis inciſis, racemis fimplicibus. 
arg nailed up to a ſouth wall, it will be ſo much | Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Solanum pomiferum, fruc- 

the better. | tu rotundo fliriato molli; Cammerarius and 

If this latter method be practiſed, you may ex- | others, Pomum amoris. It grows naturally in the 
= to gather ripe fruit in July; and he. Juices | warm parts of America, | 

Xing corrected by the ſun's warmth, the fruit 


Titles; 


* 2 . 
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SOLANUM TUBEROSUM, POTATOE. 
Reinarks. HE Potatoe is a native of Peru; and, tho* } lovers of improvements in Agriculture and Gar- 
ſo remarkable and profitable an eſculent, | dening. | 
ſeems to have been unknown to all the world * Whoever has leiſure for theſe experiments, let 
leſs than 200 years ago. We received it into him ſow the ſeeds, the beginning of April. on a 
our Gardens, in the laſt century, by the name of | bed of light, freſh earth. When the plants come 
Batatas, the barbarous expreſſion of its native | up, keep them conſtantly clean from weeds ; 
country for theſe plants; which we have politely | and in the autumn, before the froſts come on, 
altered ro Potatoes, the word by which theſe | take them out of the ground, and prelerve them 
eſculents are properly known. in ſand all winter. In the ſpring, plant them again, 
They are univerſally admired. High and low, | in the manner hereafter directed; and by the 
rich and poor, covet them at their tables. In | autumn following, they will have made amazing 
Ireland, and ſome other countries, they are be- | increaſe, and will be fit for uſe. 
come the ſtaple ſuſtenance of the common peo- But to proceed in the regular method of pro- 
ple. With the former they ſeem perfectly to agreez | pagating Potatoes : Proper land for the purpoſe 
though all will not allow them to be entirely | muſt be pitched upon; for the culture will not 
wholeſome ; and a dullneſs is ſaid to attend the be, anſwerable to your expectation in all ſoils. 
conſtant eating of them. Moſt allow that they are | A good rich foil is generally allowed to be the 
a clog to genius; and the Iriſh, who are un- beſt: But this ſhould be conſidered compara- 
doubtedly - hardy in the field, are ſaid to be an | tively; for in an over. rich, fat, black earth, your 
heavy ſort of people, probably on account of | plants will run all into ſtraw, and there will be 4 
their immoderate uſe of Potatoes. | no roots; whilſt in an hungry, poor ſoil, you may 
There are three ſorts of Potatoes : expect from your planting neither ſtraw nor 
ſpecies. The White. roots. A middling ſoil, therefore, in good heart, 
| The Common Red. is the beſt; and if it be naturally rather poor, a 
The Purple. good dunging ſhould be beſtowed upon it early 
The Common Red, or Purple Potatoe is | in the winter, before the plants are ſet: Bur if it 
by far the beſt; though the White, which has be a freſh ſoil, and the ſward is dug or ploughed 
been but lately introduced into our Gardens, | in, no dung for this firſt year will be wanted, and 
comes in earlierz on which account it is chiefly | your increaſe will be amazing ; for they proſper 
propagated. beſt in a freſh ſoil. The ſituation ſhould not 
Culture, Potatoes are eaſily raiſed from ſeeds; but as | be too moiſt nor too dry; and in this medium 
they propagate themſelves very faſt by the roots, | they always ſucceed beſt, though I have known 
a perſon would be laughed at, who ſhould befound | admirable crops of Potatoes on the top of an 
putting that method into practice; however, for | high hill: If the land deſtined for them is 
the ſake of experiment, it oughtto be done by thoſe | over-wet, it may be helped by proper ditches to 
who have leiſure. The White Potatoe is a ſeminal | drain off the redundant moiſture. 
variation of the Red. The flower is allowed to Having fxed upon your fpot, and having a 
be different; and if a perſon who thirſts after | ſufficient quantity of the largeſt and faireſt roots 
improvements, and has leiſure for experiments, ready for planting, let the ground be well du 
were to plant ſome of the faireſt roots of the dif- over about the middle of March, and then wit 
ſerent· coloured ſorts, or thoſe of a remarkable | a line plant your Potatoes whole in rows, rather 
delicacy, for the ſake of gathering the ſeeds to | better than half a foot deep, and at two feet diſ- 
ſow, he would. probably have ſome of different | tance from each other. The earth muſt be taken 
tinges in colour, and others of heightened flavour | out with the ſpade, and a man following muſt lay 
in taſte ; which might be continued and encreaſed | in the Potatoe, which muſt be immediately hil- 
by propagation from the roots in the common | led up; and this muſt be repeated until the 
way. If his endeavours ſhould not prove ſuc- | whole are planted. It is a common method to 
ceſsful, he will certainly have a crop of Common | plant ſmall roots, or to cut the large ones to pieces, 
Potatoes for his reward. All the while, he will leaving an eye to each bit: But this is a very 9 
enjoy the pleaſure ariſing from expectation; and bad practice; for the ſmall roots will be ſucceed- 
his zeal and induſtry muſt be commended by all | ed again by proportional fmall Potatoes z whilſt | 
Vor. II. bY F roots * | 
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roots divided into pieces often rot, eſpecially if 
much wet happens ſoon after their being planted. 
But by planting the Potatoes whole, no dan- 
ger of this ſort 1s to be apprehended : The 7 
will be greater, by being planted at ſuch dil- 
tances, than if the ſame number of Potatoes had 
been divided into eyes, and ſet nearer; ſot as every 
eye from the whole root will ſhoor, the roots wall 
be larger, and the whole crop of greater value. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that amazing quantities 
of good roots have followed the planting of {mall 
ones, or bits of roots with the eyes to them; yet 
upon trial, every one will be convinced how 
much mare (preferable the way is to plant the 
roots whole, at two feet aſunder : The Potatoes 


will go as far, as if cut into pieces and planted 


cloſer ; and the roots that ſucceed them will be 
more numerous, and of larger ſize. 

When planted, they will require . no trouble 
until the time of taking up, except that of hoe- 
ing the weeds down as they ariſe between the 
rows: This muſt be repeated until their own 
ſtalks begin to fall ; and after that, no weeds will 
preſume to rear up their heads among them. 

The middle of March for the planting theſe 
roots is not too ſtrictly to be attended to. If the 
ſoil is dry, warm, and in a well-ſheltered place, 
they may be ſet earlier; and where theſe advan- 
tages are wanting, it would be adviſeable not to 
plant them until the beginning of April; for if 
the froſts come at them after they are planted, 
it will effectually deſtroy them : So that this 
ſhould be your rule: You may plant them as ſoon 
as you think there is no danger to be apprehend- 
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SPINACI4, SPINACH, 


HERE. are two ſorts of Spinage cultivated 
in our gardens, called, 

1. The Round Spinage. 

2. The Prickly Spinage. 

The firſt fort is chiefly cultivated for ſummer, 
the ſecond for winter, uſe. Spinage 1s preterred 
by many to all other ſorts of Greens; and thoſe 
who are not fo extraordinarily fond of it, acknow- 
ledge its excellence in Soups and other culinary 
uſes, and love to ſee Spinage at their tables for 
the pleaſure of thoſe who may like it better, 

Spinage may be had ar all times of the year 
in the two forts by different ſowings. We will 
begin with, | 

1. The Round Spinage, The leaves of this ſort 
are oval, ſmooth, and of a thickiſh conſiſtence. 
In order to have it in perfection, let ſeeds 
be gathered from the largeſt, healthieſt, and moſt 
ſucculent plants; and in January, having pre- 
pared a bed for their reception, ſow them with 
an even hand, and rake them in. The plants 
will foon come up ; but when they are nearer than 
three inches to each other, the weakeſt ſhould 
be pulled or hoed out; the weeds alſo ſhould be 
conſtantly deſtroyed as they appear: And this is 
all the management they will require until the 

lants begin to meet, By that time, the Spinach 
will be fic for the table; and as a ſecond thinning 
muſt be then made, the plants muſt be drawn 
as they are wanted, conſtantly thinning of the 


ed from the falcon near them; and until 
you are probably aſſured ſuch danger is paſt, you 
mult deter the work. People who are fond of 
Early Potatoes begin to take them up as ſoon as 
they can find ghem. WMhey are certainly 
moſt acceptable when moſt ſcarce z but the moſt 
profitable way would be to let all remain until 
the autumn, when the ſtalks are withered. They 
will then be grown to their proper ſize an n- 
tity z ard this is the time for taking them our 
of the ground. 

Aftef this, they muſt be laid by in a dry place, 
and ſand or dry mould laid between them. This 
place muſt be ſo ſecured, that the hardeſt froſt 
cannot come near them; and thus they will be 
in eating all winter, and the following ſpring. 


ploughed croſs-ways to break the clods, and 
make the mould as fine as poſſible. Theſe plow- 
ings muſt be as deep as the ſoil will permit; and 
in March they mult be ploughed over again, and 
the ſurface laid as even as poſſible. This being 
done, let it be well harrowed to make it ſmooth ; 
then plant your Potatoes in the manner before 
directed, and before they come up, harrow the 
ground over to kill the weeds, and break the 
ſurface of the ground in order to encourage the 
growth of the plants. As the weeds come up, 
hoe them down until the plants themſelves over- 
power them; and in November take them up, 
| and ſecure them tor winter uſe, like the athers, 
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bed until the plants are ſix inches aſunder. 
The remaining plants, even at this diſtance, will 
ſoon be too cloſe; fo that the weeds muſt be well 
hoed down, aad another thinning muſt be made, 
leaving the plants nine inches aſunder : Af- 
ter that, the whole crop ſhould be cleared off, 
unlels you chuſe to let the ſtrongeſt plants re- 
main for ſeeds. 

In February, let another ſowing be made in the 
like manner, and in March a third; and ſo keep 
ſowing the Round Spinage every month until 
Augult, when the time for ſowing the Prickly 
Spinage comes on. The ground ſhould be rich, 
and naturally moiſt; and for want of this, 
the Spinach ſhould be watered if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry, otherwiſe the leaves will 


be ſmall, and- the plants will ſoon run into 
ſtalk. 


endure the cold of our winters. In Auguſt, 
therefore, prepare your bed for their reception; 
immediately after ſowing them, give the bed 
a good watering ; and repeat this every other 
evening if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, other- 
wile the greateſt part of your ſeeds will remain 
inactive until the autumnal rains cauſe them to 
vegetate, which ſometimes does not happen until 
very late in the ſeaſon, Where the weeds ms 
a they 


If large fields are to be planted with Potatoes, Nn 
the ground ſhould be well ploughed in Septem- of plan- 
ber or October, and ſoon after that ſhould be ing Pota- 


1 4 


2, Prickly Spinage has large triangular, or Culture of 
arrow-ſhaped leaves, which are not of ſo thick a Prickly . 
ſubſtance as the former, but are much hardier to Spinage. 


= 
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they muſt be hoed down"; the plants alſo muſt be 
cut up, leaving thoſe for the crop at four inches 
aſunder, and keeping them clean from weeds : 
This will be all the after- management they will 
require. | - 

A. repetition of the ſowing of this ſort will be 
unneceſſary, if you are careful in gathering the 
leaves for uſe. Theſe muſt be always the outer- 
moſt leaves; which being taken away, make 
room for the others to expand themſclves, and 
grow larger; and theſe, being alſo taken away, 
others will be produced in the like manner: Thus 
your table may be ſupplied from this ſingle bed, 
if it is large enough, from October until the 
Spring Spinage comes in to ſucceed it. 


Many prefer the ſowing of Spinage in drills; 


which is a very good way, as it can with greater 
caſeſbe kept clean from weeds; but the plants 
will never be fo large and fine as thoſe growing 
ſingly at proper diſtances, in the way above di- 
rected. 

If you are curious in your Spinach ſced, mark 


the iced>. the beſt plants of both the ſorts, and let them 


talaty fecundate the females. 


ſtand untouched for the purpoſe. 
plants will be entirely males, and others females; 
10 that it will be neceſſary not to leave them at 
too great a diſtance from each other, that the fa- 
rina of the male flowers may with greater cer- 
When the ſeeds 
are ripe, the plants ſhould be pulled up; and hav- 
ing lain a few days to be perfectly dry, turning 
them every day, the feeds ſhould be threſhed 
out, and put up in bags for ule, 

In order to raiſe large quantities of Spinage 
ſeeds, ſome good ſeeds of both the ſorts ſhould 
be town for the purpoſe about the end of Fe- 
bruary. After the plants come up, they 
mult be hoed to about fix inches diſtance ;Fand 
as the weeds, in a little time, will require the 
grougd-to be hoed over again, a ſecond hoeing 


Some of the 


muſt be afforded them, when the weeds muſt be 
deſtroyed, and the plants thinned, not leaving 
them farther than a foot diſtant from each other. ry 
Thus they will have room to ſpread and perfect f 
their ſeeds, which, when ripe, ſhould be mana- 
ged as above. 

The Mice are exceeding fond of Spinage 
ſeeds ; ſo that you muſt be ſure to place them 
where thoſe vermin cannot come at them, or they 
will ſoon age the beſt ſhare of them, | 

Spinage *Is titled, Spinacia fructibus ſeſſilibus. Title 
The various ſorts have titles accordingly by dif- 
ferent authors, Thus Dalechamp calls the male, 
Spinacia mas; and the female, Spinacia ſemina. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls the Prickly fort, Lapathum 
hortenſe, five Spinacia ſemine ſpinoſo;, and the 
Smooth, Lapathum hortenſe, five Spinacia ſemine 
non ſpinoſo : and Moriſon, Spinacia ſemine ſpinoſo. 
It is not certain in what part of the world Spi- 
nage naturally grows. 


Spi nacia is of the Claſs and Order Dioccia Pen- Class 
tandria; and the characters are, 


and Order 
I. Male Flowers. in the 

1. Calyx is a perianthium divided into five Bigend“ 

_ oblong, obrule, concave ſegments. . 
2. COROLLA. There is none. racers. 


3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments longer 
than the calyx, with oblong, didymous an- 
ther. | 

II. Female Flowers. 

t. Cal vx is a monophyllous, permanent pe- 
rianthium, cut into four acute parts, two of 
which are very ſmall. = 

2. COROLLA, There is none. 

3. PisrilLuu conſiſts of a roundiſh, com- 
preſſed germen, and of four capillary ſty les wich 
ſimple ſtigmas. 

4. PERICARPIUNMH. There is none. 

5. SEMEN. The ſeed is fingle, roundiſh, and 


| igcloſed in the calyx. 


* 
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LIV. 


TANACETUM VULGARE, TANS Ex. 


"0:5 NSEY is often wanted both for culinary 
and medicinal purpoſes, and large quanti- 
ties are frequently raiſed. It is eaſily raiſed ; for 


Culture of the roots creep very faſt, and will ſoon overſpread 


Ta 15 y. 


a large ſpot. In the autumn, therefore, let a 
piece of ground be well dug, and laid into beds 


ſix feet wide; and along cach of theſe beds plant 
four rows of Tanſey roots, at a foot and a half 


diſtance from each other, Every year they wall 
come into uſe, and will require no trouble except 
keeping them clean from weeds in ſummer, and 


Nightly digging the ground between the plants, 
dreſſing up the beds, and laying a little fine 
mould over the tops of the plants every winter. 


When the roots have ſtood three or four years, 
they will be either clotted together, or become hard 
and woody, and conſequently; the leaves a 

ſtalks be later before they ariſe in the ſpring, and 
proportionally weaker and ſmaller. The beds 
mould therefore be dug up, and others made in 
the autumn on a freſh pot of ground, as before. 


> 


* 


Tanſey will grow in any ſoil or ſituation 


but will be more luxuriant, and the ſtalks will 


be higher by near two feet, in a rich, moiſt 

earth, than they will in ſoils of a contrary na- 

we, -* | ne 
It often . that Tanſey is wanted eas] 


in-the ſpring. } How to 


in theſe caſes, a certain number iſe Tan- 


of plants ſhould be ſet in pots, and at the ap- ey early 


proach of winter the pots ſhould be removed in- in tbe 
to the green-houſe, or, to haye the Tanſey till Spring. 
earlier, into the ſtave; and by theſe eaſy me- 
thods Green Tanſey may be had all winter. 

For want of theſe conveniencies, a hotbed 
ſhould be made in November or December, co- 
vered with mould; and the pots ſhould be 
plunged up to the rims in the mould of the bed. 
The beds ſhould be then hooped, to be covered 
with mats in cold weather. This will effectually 


bring up the Tanſey, to ſerve the purpoſes want- 


| ed in that early ſcaſon. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF, PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Cultoreof Parting of the roots, or planting of ſlips or 


Ta; me. 


Cu'ture of excellent at our tables. 


Salſafy. 


* 
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THYMUS FULGARIS, THYME. 


* 

Ti ſpecies has been treated of in the 

Flower Garden, and its culture directed, as 
far as is neceſſary to raiſe a ſufficient ſtock only for 
thoſe purpoſes ; but as large quantities of Thyme 
are often wanted for Medicinal and Kitchen uſes, 
I ſhall now give a more general way of raiſing 
it, in order to have it in its greateſt force and 
virtue, 


cuttings, has.. been adjudged a way ſufficiently 
good to raiſe Thyme for any purpoſes in the 
Flower Garden, ahd indeed is the only way to 
continue the ſingularities obſerved in ſome of the 
ſpecies z but in order to have Thyme in full per- 
fection for Medicinal or Kitchen ufes, recourſe 
ſhould be had to the ſeeds ; and freſh beds ſhould 
every year be raiſed, to ſucceed each other in or- 
der; for the virtue of this plant greatly abates, as 
it grows old and ſticky. 

In order, therefore, to raiſe Thyme in perfec- 
tion, let a ſufficient quantity of good ſeeds be 
procured : Let a piece of dry ground be got in 
readineſs for their reception, by well-digging and 
making it fine; and in the firft week of March 
let the feeds. be ſown. Theſe are very ſmall ; on 


| 


which account, it will not be amiſs to mix with 
them ſome ſand or dry mould, to prevent their 
being ſown too thick. Having done this, ſow all 
together with an even hand, and gently rake them 
in, If dry weather ſhould happen, water the 
bed every third day, and the plants will ſoon 
dome up. They muſt then be thinned to nine 
inches diſtance, the weeds muſt be conſtantly 
cleared away as they appear, and if dry weather 
ſhould make it neceſſary, every other evening the 
plants ſhould be watered. Thus they will ſoon he 
fir for uſe z and this is the perfection of Thyme. 


Some of the fineſt plants at a corner of of Aulos 
Tneſe the ſeeds, 


the ground ſhould be left for ſceds. 
ſhould not be nearer than a foot and an half 
to each other; the ground ſhould be ſtirred 
between them; and when they are in flower, the 
plants ſhould be watered to fill the ſeeds. After 
they get out of blow, watering ſhould be diſconti- 
nued ; and thus your ſeed will mature to pertec- 
tion, and, if carefully gathered and prelerved, 
be 1n readinels tor a freſh operation the ſpring 
following. | 
The titles have been already given, 
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TRAGOPOGON PORRIFOLIUM, SALSA EV. 


NL the roots of this ſpecies in winter, and 
the young ſhoots in ſummer, are eſteemed 
In order to raiſe them, 


let a piece of good rich ground be double- dug 


in March or April, and on this ſcatter your feeds 
very thinly; rake them well in; and after 
the plants are come up, hoe them to a foot diſ- 
tance from each other. Let this hoeing be per- 
formed in dry weather, the more effectually to 
deſtroy the weeds ; and as they ariſe, let the 
work be repeated throughout the whole ſummer, 


If a very dry ſeaſon ſhould happen, water the 


plants every other evening ; and by the autumn 
the roots will be grown large, and you may be- 
gin to take them up for uſe. They will be in 
eating all winter Lot in ſpring, like all other 
roots of the like nature, after they have begun 
to ſhoot for flowering, they become ſticky and 


good for nothing. The young ſhoots, at that 


ſeaſon, are an admirable diſh, Theſe may be 


cut from two inches to half a foot or eight 


44 


_ 


inches high ; and all this time, which will be about 
three weeks, they may be ſerved up to the 
table in the manner of Aſparagus; to which 
they are by many people preferred. There are 
various ways of dreſſing the roots of Salſafy, 
though the moſt common method is to boil them 
firſt, and then lice and fry them with flour and 
butter. A ſufficient quantity of plants ſhould al- 
ways be left untouched for ſeed. 

Salſafy is that ſpecies of Tragopogon called 
Purple Goats Rue. The young ſhoots of 
the Yellow Goats Rue are alſo elovlent, though 
reckoned very much inferior to thoſe of this 
ſpecies. 

Salſafy is titled, Tragopogon calycibus corollæ 
radio ſeſqui-longioribus, foliis integris ſfiric- 
tis, pedunculis ſupernè incraſſatis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Tragopogon purpureo-cæruleum, porri 
folio ;, and Gerard, Tragopogon purpureum. It grows 


| naturally in many of our meadows and paſture- 


grounds, 
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duced into our Gardens, Improvements in 
the different kinds are every year making in moſt 
of our neighbouring countries, as well as in this 
iſland ; and no wonder that ſo uſeful and almoſt 
univerſally admired a' plant ſhould engage the 
attention of all lovers of their country 
Great as the number of the ſorts of Beans is, 
Vor. II. | 


139 


ference between them ; they are varieties only 
of one ſpecies. There 1s originally but one Bean, 
and the Common Horſe Bean of our fields is ſup- 
poſed to be it. The Horſe Bean is ſubject to 
run into varieties. I have found ſome almoſt as 


large as the Windſor, ſome like the Long Pods, 
and others ſuch as could not be * 
rom 
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___TROPAOLUM, INDIAN CRESS, or 
11 NN ASTURTIUM.. 
"PH two ſorts of Indian Creſs or Naſturtium | three ſeeds in ſmall holes all over the ground, 
1 are not only raiſed in the Flower - Garden as | at about two feet diſtance from each other, co- 
Annuals, but are allo cultivated in the Kitchen | vering them down about half an inch deep. 
Garden by thoſe who have no taſte for flowers | Place a ſtick by each hole for a ditection; and 
otherwiſe! than as they pleaſe the palate. 7 theſe | if the ſeaſon proves dry, water them every other 
Its uſes. they are railed for Kitchen uſe z for their flowers | evening. Keep them clean from weeds; and after 
make an admirable mixture in ſallads ; they form | the plants come up never mind ſticking them, but 
a beautiful ornament to diſhes,' &c. and the | let them run upon the ground and tangle one 
ſeeds are ſaid by ſome to afford the beſt | with another. They will begin flowering by the 
ſort. of pickle for ſauces yet known, In or- | end of June or the beginning of July, and will 
| der, therefore, to raiſe Naſturtium for theſe | afford you flowers for ſallading, or garniſh, all 
culture. Purpoſes, let a piece of good rich ground be | ſummer and autumn, and yield plenty of ſeeds 
well dug, and the ſurface made level and ſmooth ; | for pickle as well as a ſucceſſion, 
then about the middle of April place two or The titles of theſe plants have been given already. 
Re EARL ARNIE = 2-2 EA Ne AK ARNIE ED NIE. 
G H A f. em. 
FALERIANA LOCUSTA, CORN-SALLAD, or 
LAMBS-LETTUCE. 
15. HERE are many varieties of Lambs- the ſpring, and ſhould be eat very young, 
. Lettuce, which have been taken for diſ- | becauſe the plants have naturally a ſtrong —— | 
tin& ſpecies, and titled accordingly z; but expe- | which becomes more diſagreeable in proportion 
rience has now taught us that their differences | as they advance in age. This ſort is ſeldom or 
are not permanent, and that one common title | never eat in ſummer, which makes any more 
belongs to them all. ſowings unneceſſary. 

The moſt common ſort propagated for ſallad This ſpecies is titled, Valeriana floribus trian- Tines, 
uſe, is that low annual which. grows ſo plen- | dris, caule dichotomo, foliis lincaribus. In the 
tifully amongſt the corn in many of our fields. In Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Valeriana caule dicho- 
order to raiſe theſe in the 2 let the ſeeds be | tomo, foliis lanceolatis integris, fruftu fimplici. 

Culture, ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. They | Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Yaleriana campeſtris in- 
will be ready by the end of Auguſt or the be- | odora major; and Gerard, Lauca agnina. It grows 
ginning of September, and let them be ſown | naturally in England among corn. The other 
moderately thick in any bed of common mould. | varieties of this ſpecies grow in different parts of 
The firſt autumnal rains will bring them | the world. A fort of it is found in Crete, with 
up; and when they appear too cloſe, they | inflated cups, and ſerrated leaves. In Portugal a 
ſhould be thinned to three or four inches from | ſort grows with ſtarry fruit, and indented leaves. 
each other; the weeds muſt be conſtantly cleared | Maryland alſo, and the ſouthern countries of 
out; and this is all the trouble they will re- | Europe exhibit other varieties, which they natu- 
quire. They will be fit for the. table early in rally produce. | 
DOE EE 22 cc 
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Introduc- HERE are numerous ſorts of the Bean, | the reader muſt be informed that they are not 

_ many of which have been but newly intro- | a diſtinct ſpecies, though there is ſo wide a dit- 
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Species, 


weng 


from the Mazagan, in my barns. I have alſo ſeen 
Purple-bloſſomed ones, and others of different 
tinges when growing in the fields: And as it 
ſeems to be granted tor more univerſal uſe than 
any of thoſe in our gardens, we have good rea- 
ſon to believe this to be the original kind, and 
that all our Garden Beans are varieties of it only, 
which have been firſt obſerved by chance, and 
increaſed and improved by good culture and ma- 
nagement to the perfection they now poſſeſs. s 
ut be this as it may, the moſt uſeful ſort of 

Garden Beans now are, 
The Early Mazagan. 
The Early Portugal. 
The Small Spaniſh. 
The Early Long Pod. 
The Broad Spaniſh. 
1he Genoa. 
The Nonpareil. 
The Sandwich, 
. The Long Toker. 
10. The Turkey. 

11. The Windſor, 

12. The Late Portugal. 

13. The White-Bloſſomed. 

14. T ke Black-Bloſſomed. 

15. The Scarlet-Bloſſomed. 

16. The Dwarf. 5 

Beans may be had at the table from the be- 
ginning of May until November, with proper 
management. For this purpoſe, different ſow- 
ings at different times muſt be made. The 
Gardener prides himſelf in his early productions; 
and with reaſon, becauſe they are demon- 
{trations of his ſkill in his art. Early Beans do 
him honour, though they do not call fo much 
for nice judgment as indultry, and a propitious 
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Culture of ſeaſon t6 bring them fotward. For the firſt 


the Early 
Mazagan, 


crop of Beans, then, let a piece of grourid be 
„el dug in the warmeſt and belt defended part 
of the garden, and againſt a ſouth wall or 
hedge. 4 two or three rows, at two feet diſ- 
tance, of the true Mazagan Beans be ſowed. Be 
fure that your ſeeds be new, and plant chem in 
tows by pairs, at a foot aſunder. Early in No- 
vember your Beans will come up; and when they 
are about three inches high, draw the mould up 
ro the ſtems : Repeat this as they advance in 
height, making a conſiderable * along each 
row, which will ſtrengthen your plants, and pro- 
tect them from the froſts. If the winter ſhould 
happen to prove very ſevere, prick a row of 
furze-buſhes pretty cloſe rogether on the un- 
arded fide, to ſecure them from the keeneſt 
laſts. As they advance in the ſpring, let all 
ſuckers be taken off, and only the main ſtems 
left ro produce the fruit; for ſuckers would retard 
the growth of the Beans, and diminiſh their ſize. 
When they firſt come into bloſſom, nip off the 
tops of the ſtalks ; and this will occaſion them to 
ſer firm, and bring them forward. With this 
practice, if the weather has not been ſo over-ſe- 
vere as to deſtroy your plants, your Beans will 
be ripe for gathering by the beginning of May. 

To have them ſtill forwarder, let a ſingle row 
only be ſowed very cloſe together, three inches 
from a ſouth wall; and when they are going into 
flower, if you will be at the trouble of ng 
them to the wall, as you do fruit-trees, it will 
bring the Beans forwarder by ſome days. 

When more rows than one are planted, it is 
cuſtomary to thruſt ſtakes into the ground at the 
ends of the rows; and by tying packthread on 
each ſide of the rows the whole lengrh, they are 
kept upright, and conſequently in the moſt 
thriving poſition. 
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ble; but the former is to be done by thoſe only 
who have much leiſure, and a few plants only to 
raiſe. When a good quantity of Early Beans is 
wanted, the firſt method muſt be purſued ; and 
even then you will find the difference, on the 
whole, very inconſiderable. 

This crop will be of ſhort duration. The true 
Mazagan Bean bloſſoms nearly at once, and the 
fruit is fit for the table nearly at the ſame time: 
So that in order for a ſecond crop, it would be 
neceſſary, about the time the firſt ſowing was 
made, to ſow another piece of ground in a warm, 


well-ſheltered place, or in rows contiguous to the 


former, with Mazagan Beans that are Engliſh- 
ſaved. The ſeeds for the ſort beforementioned are 
ſuppoſed to be brought from abroad,and are ſmaller 
than the Horſe Bean: But after they have been 
town in Fngland, and the ſeed gotten for a ſuc- 
ceſſion, the Beans from ſuch Fngliſh-ſaved ſeed 


This latter method is practiſed with little trou- 


will be larger, and later before they are ripe; - 


and will ſucceed the others in due courſe. After 
this, you may either ſow Mazagan Beans again 


every ten days or a fortnight, or you rfiay intro- 


duce the Early Portugal, Early Long Pod, and 
Small Spaniſh. Theſe are generally ſaved for 
early crops before Chriſtmas, and are univerſally 
admired Beans. After theſe, comes on the lon 
train of Broad Spaniſh, Sandwich, Toker, Tur- 
key, Tall Long-pod, Windſor, Nonpareil, and 
Late Portugal. I he diſtance theſe require is in pro- 
portion to their ſize. The rows for the Wind- 
ſor Beans, if the ground is good, ought to be a 
yard aſunder, and the Beans placed by pairs, at a 
foot diſtance from each other: And this propor- 
tion between theſe and the I'arly Mazagan may 
be obſerved in the other ſorts. 

Repetitions of theſe ſowings may be made un- 
til the end of May, and ſuch late ſown crops will 
be in eating late in the autumn. The Long Pod, 
the Spaniſh, the Sandwich, and the Long Toketr, 
are all reckoned valuable Beans, becauſe they are 
great bearers; but the Windſor exceeds them all 
in excellence of flavour. 

The laſt four ſorts are chiefly raiſed out of 
curioſity, for the oddneſs of theit propetties. The 
True Dwarf Bean does not grow highet than 
eight or ten inches, which occaſions its bein 
coveted by ſome z but the White, the Black, re, 
the Scarlet Bloſſomed Beans, ate preferred for 
the variety they cauſe by their lowers: Though 
they are all excellent bearers, and their fruit is 
good, eſpecially the White-blofſomed, which are 
— 4 for boiling green, and are peculiarly 
tender and fine-flavoured. 

After your Beans are ſowed, nothing more is 
to be done than to keep them clean from weeds, 
and when they are in full bloſſom to nip off the 
tops of the ſhoots, to cauſe them to ſer ſtrong, 
and fruit to the very bottom of the ſtalks. 

Beans delight in a ſtrong, ſtiff land; but for 
the Early crops, a light, fine foil ſhould be pre- 
ferred. An open expoſure is neceſſary for the 
ſummer crops z and they are in perfection for eat- 
ing when they are arrived at their full growth, 
and are no older: So that ſuch perſons as pique 
themſelves on having fine Beans, ſhould ſe lect all 
the pods that are of that age, and reject all Beans 
that are either older or younger. 

In ordei to have Sted-beans in perfection, a 
ſufficient quantity of each iort muſt be ſown for 
the purpoſe in ſeparate parts of the garden. They 
mult be ſown at the ſame diſtance, and in the 
fame manner, as thoſe deſigned for the table; and 
when they come to flower. the perfection of ma- 
nagement, if the weather ſhould prove moiſt, is, 

to 
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growing 


to dig between the rows; afterwards, if a dry | 


ſeaſon ſhould ſet in, to give them a good ſprink- 
ling of water every other evening until the pods 
are nearly at their full growth. Watering then 
ſhould be left off; and when the Beans are full ripe, 
the ſtalks muſt be pulled up, and ſet in an up- 
right poſition, or any-how laid hollow, to dry. 
When the ſeeds are ſufficiently dried, the pods 
oh the lower part of the ſtalks muſt be ftripped 
off, reſerving the others for ſwine or cattle; for 
it is from the * on the lower part of the ſtalks 
only, that ſeeds muſt be gathered for uſe. This 
is the perfection of Seed-beans ; but how ſeldom 
is the method practiſed! Nay, how frequent is it, 
to ſee perſons be ſo far from obſerving any of the 
above precautions, as to let the Seed-beans conſiſt 
of thoſe few only at the ends of the ſtalks that 


eſcaped gathering for the table? But let ſuch peo 


ple know, that though ſuch Beans may grow, yet 
they will always produce the ſmalleſt, the worſt- 
flavoured, and moſt degenerate forts in return, 


N 


The Management of the Pine Apple, Melon, Strawberry, 


Having ſuppoſed our induſtrious Gardener has 
got his ſeed in perfection, the only way to keep 


it ſo, is by often changing it with other Gar- 


dehers in diſtant parts, who have been equally 
cateful in raiſing their ſeed. Every Farmer teaches 
us this leſſon. They change the Seed-bean every 
other year, in order to have a crop in perfection in 
the field: And we muſt purſue this practice, if ever 


we expect to have a crop in perfection in the 
garden. 


The Bean is titled, Vicia caule erefto, petiolis Titles. 


abſque cirrbis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Faba. The 
Horſe Bean, which he ſuppoſes ahother fort, he 
terms; Faba minor, five equina; Dodonzus calls 
1 Bona, five phaſeolus. It grows naturally in 
pt. 
rom the above titles the Gardener will ſee, 
that the Bean is a ſpecies of the Vetch : The bo- 
tanic characters are the ſame ; the only difference 
is, that the ſtalk is erect, and it has no claſpers. 


III. 


and all low Sorts of Fruit. 


SHA N I. 
1 B ROME LI A, The PINE APPLE. 


N 8 of Fruits, the Pine Apple juſtly 
claims the firſt place; not only for its 
extraordinary flavour in ſcent and taſte, but 
becauſe the due management of it is reckon- 
ed amongſt the niceſt and politeſt parts of 
Gardening. | 

ft is termed the King of Fruits, probably 
on account of the long, cloſe ſpike of leaves, 
called the Crown, growing on its head, as well 
as for its ſuppoſed ſurpaſſing excellence of all other 
ſorts that Nature has yet produced: And we 
call it the Pine Apple, from the reſemblance of 
its figure to the cones of the Pine Tree. 

It grows naturally in Surinam, New Spain, 
and in Africa; and though it is ſometimes found 
wild in the parched ſands of that 
country, it diſdains ſuch a ſoil with us. Sand, in 
a great meaſure, is to be excluded its compoſt, 
_ a good fat earth ſeems to be its chief de- 
ight. 


In all the hot parts of America it is faiſed in 


2 plenty, and from thence we often re- 
ceive the plants. In Europe it was firſt raiſed 
in Holland, from whence we firſt got plants, 
and their method of propagation, Its true ma- 
nagement came on but ſlowly for ſome time; but 
by repeated experiments and trials, and the in- 
defatigable induſtry of the Dutch Gardeners, its 
true method of culture was hit on, and is now 
ſo generally known, that we can produce Pines 
in as full perfection in flavour, as 10 are found 
in countries where they naturally grow. 

There are many varieties of this fruit, all 


which have been accidentally obtained from ſeeds; 


and were a perſon to be careful in ſaving the ſeeds 


from the beſt ſorts, it is paſt a probability but 
that new, and ftill more valuable forts might be 
_ conſtantly introduced into our gardens. 

In flowers or fruit that are moſt deſirable, Na- 
ture is wonderfully laviſh in the varieties. The 
Tulip, the Primula, the Hyacinth, &c. are in- 
ſtances of the former; and the Apple, the Pear, 
the Peach, &c. are proofs of the latter. The 
known and valuable varieties of the Pine Apple, 
at preſent, are not inconſiderable ; nay, ate very 

reat, conſidering the little time its culture has 
been known; and could it be brought to be- 
come as general as any of the other ſorts, it is 
beyond a doubt, but that our gardens would 
wanton with as great a profuſion of ſorts. 

At preſent, the moſt valuable and generally 
cultivated kinds are, 


ID» wo 


The Sugar Loaf Pine with yellow fleſh. 
. The Smooth-leaved Pine. 
4. The p, wc Pine. 
. The Deep Green-leaved Pine. 
. The King Pine. 
7: The Queen Pine. 
ſh 


Sr 


The Olive - coloured Pine with yellowiſh 


9. The Green Pine. 

10. The Black Pine. 

All theſe kinds are propagated by the proper 
management of the crowns and ſuckers. Some 


people 


fle 


. The Oval Pine Apple with whitiſh fleſh. Sorts. 
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| 
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people are very diligent in;Pracuring plants from 
n 1s needleſs, cute we have 
bettet at home. Thoſe we receive from Ame- 
rica will for the moſt part be ſickly, ill-choſen, 
and often nearly periſhed through the length of 
will be frequently among 
them bad forts that are not worth propagating; 
and there is only; this thing ta be ſaid in favour 
of ſuch practice, there is a great probability 


of having ſome valuable freſh variqty introduced 


Calture of 
the Pine 


Apple. 


Proper 
ſoil. 


the moſt perfe. 5 
upper ſurface of a rich paſture. This ſhould be 


among us.“ Thoſe, thetefore, who will think 
this a motive ſufficient. for their trouble of pro- 
curing them from ſo great a diſtance, may fol- 
low that practice: But ſuch as are content with 
encreaſing thoſe valuable ſorts we are already 
poſiefied of, may do it in the following man- 
ner. 9557 00-10 et i 3619 
'The crown is that part which is produced 
from the top of the fruit, and is in proper 


condition for planting when the fruit is full ripe, 


which is generally about Auguſt. It ſhould then 
be taken off with a twiſt; the pulpy part at the 
bottom ſhould be wiped with a. cloth; a few of 


the lower leaves ſnhould be ſtripped off; and it 


ſhould be laid by, if in ſummer, for three or four 
days, that the parts may dry and ſkin over. If this 
operation is performed in winter, it will be a week 
or ten days before the bottom is healed, and o- 
vered with a dry ſkin. When you find that is 
effected, plant the crown, and not before; becauſe 
if you doz there will be great danger of its rotting, 
and coming to nothing. i | 


Suckers are produced from the bottom, the 
ſides of the ſtalks, and even -under-the fruit. By: © 


theſe the forts are admirably continued. They 
are to be taken off and laid by in a warm place, 
that the bottom parts may heal or ſkin over, like 
the crowns : But if you wait for a proper time 
for ſeparating them from the old plant, there will 


be little occaſion for this. Let them grow. until. | 
"= perceive them ſtrong, and they become | 


rown at their baſe; then are they ripe for be- 
ing taken off; then will you find the bottom 
hard, and often knobbed round the edge: And 
ſuch ſuckers may be planted as ſoon as you pleaſe, 
after taking them from the old plants. | 
The ſoil in which they ſhould be ſer, ought to 
be a rich, freſh mould. They flouriſh exceedingly 
well in a good fat garden, earth, taken from a 
well-cultivated part of the Kitchen Garden; but 
, ſoil for their vegetation is the 


dug half a ſpade deep, and laid on an heap with 
the ſward full twelve months before it is uſed ; 
and if it lie a year and a half, it will be better. 
It muſt be frequently turned; the clods muſt be 
broken ; the turf, as it rots, mult be knocked to 
pieces, the more effectually to ſeparate the parts, 


and reduce it to mould. This will be what is 
called a Maiden Earth, and will be more ſuit- 


able to Pines than all the compoſts ever yet 
known. Cow dung will be an unneceſſary ingre- 
dient; it will be better without it. Sand would 
be hurtful, were any to be added to it; and pond 
mud, which is too often and too idly recom- 
mended, would be ſtill worſe. _ 1 
The pots, at firſt, for the plants muſt be very 
ſmall. Thoſe ſorts known among Gardeners 
by the name of Halfpenny-Pots are the proper 
ſize for the purpoſe. A good hole ſhould be at 
the bottom to drain off the moiſture ; an Oyſter- 
ſhell ſhould be placed over each hole to ſupport 
the mould ; and having filled them with the 
Prepared mould, and planted the crowns and 


ſuckers, they ſhould be plunged up to the rims 


I 


| 


- flide down from the 


ka T. Auw z tro: 1 ar 
in the bajk-bed, of the mall ſtove. In plant- 


ing them, they ſhould not be ſet deep; the earth 
ſhould be well preſſed to the ons and no water 
ſhould he given them for; a few days. Lo 
The bar red of thay mall, Hove, which is 
deſigned ſolely , for $06.7 ception of the crowns 
and ſuckers, ſhaul 1 in, proportion, 
to the pumber, of plants, to, be Aae que 1 
breadth, qught not. to be, more than. x Het | 
an half, It ſhould, be ſunk two. fc © deep, i c. 
ſituation as diy; the bottom ſhould be well 1 
and ftrewed with aſhes,” and the ſides guarded by: 
a, good brick wall, which ſhould be raiſed one 
foot above the level of the ground. If th 
ſoil is naturally damp, gr moiſt, the bottom 6 
the, tan ſhould be upon a level with the ſur- 
face of the ground, then the floor ſhould be 
bricked, and the fide-walls ſhould be carried up 
a yard high. The back wall ſhould be nine inches 
thick, and may be, raiſed to any deſired heights 
but this need not be very great, becauſe in this 
{mall ſtove there need not be any upright glaſſes 
in the front; and the glaſſes may be made to 
| | op of. this to. the. tront- 
wall, which need not be 'above a foot” and an 
half high, if the tan-pit is ſunk; but if it is 
placed above the ground, it ſhould be higher. 
In the back-wall ſhould be the fire-place, and 
along the inſide of it the flues ſhould run, to 
warm the place: It muſt be built at a ſufficient 


_ diſtance. from the tan- pit to leave room for a 
| walk, that the Gardener: may the more commio- 
_ diouſly manage his plants; and care ought to be 
taken not to cramp bim too much for room. 


A ſhed behind it muſt be built; the glaſſes 
muſt have ſhutters; and warm cloths to be let 
down by pullies in unſeaſonable weather muſt 
be prepared. Thus will the place be properly 
equipped; and this is the little ſtove for the 
firſt reception of the Pine Apple plants. 

The plantation is uſually made about Auguſt, 
though the plants will grow at any time of the 
year; and in this little ſtove they muſt remain 
twelve months, after which they muſt be removed 
into a larger ſtove: So that this plant requires 
two ſtoves of different ſizes, in its progreſs to 
perfection; and the time it requires in arriving 


at this, is about two years from the planting. 


Having the ſmall ſtove ready, the tan pit 
well filled and in moderate heat, the crowns and 


ſuckers planted, let us put them in their proper 
1 FL. 


In doing of this, ler the talleſt be placed back- 


'wards, and the ſmalleſt in the front; the others ate 
to be propattionably backwarder or forwarder, 


according to their ſizes ; and all muſt be ſo dit- 


| poſed, that every ſingle plant may receive as 


much benefit as poſſible from the ſun. 

The plants being all ſituated in the pit, the 
chief care muſt be, to keep them in a due tem- 
perature of heat: Too much of it in this in- 
fant ſtate will cauſe them to grow weak, white, 
and ſickly ; and with too little heat, their pro- 
greſs will be nothing, if they grow at all. A 
due admiſſion, theses e. of air ſhould be grant- 


ed them on all favourable opportunities; the bed 
muſt be in a moderate heat; and after they have 


been planted about a week, they ſhould be al- 
lowed a moderate watering. | 
Watering afterwards ſhould be repeated once 
a week, though very ſparingly at a time; and 
after they appear in a growing ſtate, they may be 
watered rather oftener : The leaves and every part 
of the plant and earth muſt be (prinkled ; and 


| as the days grow ſhorter and the colds advance, 


the 
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the canvaſs, or ſlight cloth covering, may be 
drawn over the glaſſes in ſuch evenings as re- 
quire it. FE ot 55175 | 

All winter the bed muſt be kept in due 
temperature; air muſt be given the plants on 
all tavourable occaſions; and a ſmall ſprink- 
ling of water once a week will be ſufficient. 

In the ſpring the plants are to. be ſhifted into 
oe a degree larger than the former ; they ſhould 

perfectly ſound, clean, and have large holes 
at the bottom, the more effectually to drain off 
the moiſture. The beginning or middle of 


April is a good ſeaſon for this work; and the 
mould and pots ſhould be placed in a corner 
of the ſtove, two br three days before they are uſed, 


to warm, In ſhifting the plants, they ſhould 
be carefully turned out of the pots, and the ball 
of earth ſhould be undiſturbed as much as may 
be; the broken and decayed fibres on the out- 
ſide of the ball ſhould be taken off, as well as 
all damaged and decayed leaves; and then the 
plant will be in proper condition for its new Jodg- 
ings. Let a large oyſter- ſhell be firſt laid in the 
por, then ſome mould ; on this place your plant 
with the ball of earth at the root, carefully 
fill up the ſides, and ſee that the plant be ſet 
deep enough, that the new earth may be 


about an inch above the old ball; ſettle the 


earth tight to the roots, and plunge it 
immediately into the bark- bed again. 
heat is abated, renew the fermentation with 
ſome freſh bark; and after the pots are ſet up 
to the rims in their proper place, a pretty good 
ſprinkling of water muſt be afforded the mould 
and the leaves of the plants. 

The water ſhould be ſet in the ſtove at leaſt 
twenty-four hours before it is uſed; the plants 
ſhould be ſhaded from the violence of the ſun 


until they have taken freſh root; the glaſſes 


muſt be covered in cold nights; and all poſlible 
air muſt be given to the plants in 
when the weather is mild. 

As the ſummer advances; the plants will re- 
quire frequent waterings; twice every week is 
as little as they ought to have. The leaves as 
well as the mould ſhould be ſprinkled; and 
if till warm ſhowers ſhould happen, as they 


frequently do in May and June, the glaſſes 


ſhould be taken off; and if this can conve- 


niently be done, the plants will receive great 
benefit from it. The glafſes ſhould be imme- 
diately laid on again, and ſhut down cloſe, If 
the ſhower ſhou!d have happened in the morning, 
the glaſſes ſhould be a little raiſed again, to give 
the plants freſh air, before the evening; and if 
the ſun ſhould ſhine out with great violence 
after the ſhower, it would be highly proper to 
ſhade the plants, 122 

This is their proper management all ſurnmer ; 
and by the due obſervance of it, the plants 
will be kept in their regular growth; they wall 
be healthy and ſtrong, and not be liable to the 
bug, which feeds only on the unhealthy, ſtunted 

lants. 
F Nevertheleſs they will be of different ſizes; 
and about the end of Auguſt an aſſortment of 
the largeſt ſhould be made. Theſe ſhould con- 
fiſt of ſuch as have vigour enough to fruit 
in the ſpring, and ſhould be ſhifted into 
larger pots, whilſt the others remain undiſturbed 
for ſome time after. | 

The proper-fized pots for theſe largeſt plants 
are what are called Two-penny pots, and the 
manner of ſhifting them is exactly the ſame as 
before. | 

Vol.. II. 

140. 
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Having planted them all with the utmoſt 
care in their new pots, they ſhould immediately 
take their place in the largeſt ſtove. The bark- 
bed of this ſhould! be ſunk two feet deep if the 
foil is dry z but if damp or wet, the bottom of 
it ſhould be of a level with the ſurface of the 
place. The  back-wall muſt be ſtrong, and 
the flues ſhould run withinſide it in the uſual 
way they ſhould return not leſs than four or 
five. times; and the fire-place ſhould be at 
the end neareſt the Eaſt, whilſt the entrance 
ſhould be at the Welt end, through the ſhed be- 
hind the ſtove, which ought always to be firſt, 
- peighc glaſſes muſt be in the front five or fix 
feet high, and ſloping glaſſes ſhould run to meet 
them from the roof, which ought to be made as 
backward as poſſible, that the greater quantity 
of ſun may enter the place. -A walk muſt be 


foot lower than the top of the bed: By this 
means the plants will be nearer the glaſſes, the 
height of the place may be proportionally lower, 
and the quantity of air to be kept warm and 
in goed order, leſs. A wooden frame thould 
ſurround the bed; being placed on the top of 
the wall to prevent its being broken, and alſo 
to receive iron uprights and props to ſupport 
the frames of the floping-glaſſes. Good ſhutters, 
and cloths to hang down or be drawn up 
with pullies, as there ſhall be accafion, ſhould be 
had: And this is the larger Pine Apple ſtove, 
or the ſtove for ripening of the fruit. 


freſh bark of a middling ſize, as it becomes of 
a moderate warmth, the — plants, as they are 
ſhifted into two- penny pots, ſhould be plunged 
up to the rims in it: But obſerve, by no 
means to place them too near to each other. It 
is a general fault with Gardeners to crowd their 
plants in this ſtove too much; by which the cir- 
culation of the air being impeded, it becomes leſs 
pure, and often brings on a ſtagnation of the 
juices of the plants: Hence weakneſs, ſickneſs, 
the bug, and at laſt death enſues. 

Allow your plants therefore room enough, 
and that will be one ſtrong preſervative againſt 
theſe maladies; the plants will be healthy and 
ſtrong, and will bottom well; from which plants 
alone large fruit may be expected. 

At the time of plunging the pots into the 
bed, give the leaves of the plants and the mould 
a good ſprinkling of water; and repeat it at in- 
teryals as before, as you ſee occaſion, As the 
days decreaſe, and cold nights come on, keep a 
conſtant guard upon your ſtove ; the plants by 
that time will be found in a very active, 
growing ſtate, and a ſmall check from cold 
will be attended with more than ordinary da- 
mage. 

n this account the fire muſt be lighted 
in the ſtove, as ſoon as ſevere weather makes it 
neceſſary; though, in general, the whole place 
will be in good temperature until the end of 
November, which is the uſual tine of making 
the fire to add greater heat to the air of the 
ſtove. 

The fruit will ſhew itſelf ſoon after ; and then 
| a ſtill greater nicety muſt be obſerved in keeping 
the houſe in good order, and in its proper de- 

of warmth. The fire muſt be lighted in 
all foggy and damp weather, as well as in 
ſevere froſts; though a ſmall fire only will be ne- 
ceſſary to diſpel ſuch vapours, and prevent the 
damps from penetrating the houſe. The glaſſes 
muſt be covered in nights, and the ſhutters, 


— 


The pit of this ſtove being filled with good 
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left round the tan- pit; and this ſhould be ſunk a 
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cloths, and all the guard of the: houſe, ſhould 
be aſſembled for its protection in ſevere 'wE- 
ther. * 2 N 
The fruit will Sf 

fection; and from its firſt appearance until its 

bloom is over, the greateſt care ſhould be taken 
not to wet it, when the plants are watered. Bruiſed 
or decayed leaves muſt be all along taken from 
the plants, as they ſhew themſelves: Cleanli- 
neſs muſt be ever obſerved, and kept up; and 
the plants will more than ordinarily ſucceed in 
ſuch a ſituation. vo 
When the fruit grows large, and the bloſſoms 
are paſt, it may be ſprinkled in common with 
the leaves and mould. A larger quantity alſo 
of water at a time ſhould be afforded 'the plants, 


af ® 


and the work ſhould be repeated twice a week, | 


and that in the evenings: For it is 'a good rule, 


but in the ſpring and autumn the mornings are 
beſt for the purpoſe; nevertheleſs, air in plen- 
ty muſt be granted the plants, and your fruit 
will ſoon ſhew. ſigns of being ripe. * 
You will ſre the golden yellow begin to glow 


in ſome, and the different tints peculiar to the 


other ſorts aſſume their caſts : But the beſt and 
moſt certain indication of it is the delightful 
fragrance it affords, Þ | | 


The fruit of the forwardeſt plants will come 
in by the middle of June, and the others will | 
ſucceed them in order according to their ſtrength | 


until October. 
ofgather- The time for gatherin 
thering morning, before the ſun 
the fruit. ſhould be laid in a cool, dry place until dinner, 

at which time the crown muſt be carefully 


twiſted off as before, to becomethe rudiment of 
a freſh fruit. | 


the fruit is in the 


If too large a quantity of fruit ſhould ſhew | 


ſigns of being ri 


together, a part of it may 
be backened by 


ading the glaſſes; but that 


quickneſs of flavour peculiar to this fruit, will 


be by that means proportionally diminiſhed. 

The plants left in the ſmall ſtove, when they 
are of proper ſize muſt be removed into the 
larger ſtove, and be all along treated in the ſame 
manner with theſe, and they will ſucceed them 
in order of fruiting. ' 

Of plant= The crowns and ſuckers muſt be always plant- 
ing the 


crowns uſed to make ſorts of eminence produce ſuckers 


regularly advance towards per- | 


: 
: 


ines on the ſtove. It 


ed as they are in readineſs, and arts may be 


| 
! 
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naged will throw out plenty of ſuckers, which 


may-be taken off when they are of proper growth, 
and treated as the former ſorts. Thus may any 
uncommonly fine fort be multiplied, and the 
forts of Pines in a little time improved in value. 
Plenty of crowns and fuckers of the beſt ſorts 
will be always at hand, and the ſucceſſion in the 
compleateſt manner kept up, without the ex- 
traordinary expence and trouble of procuring 
inferior ſorts from America. # 
The plants from America are to be treated in 
the like manner; only, previous to their being 
planted, they muſt be infuſed in a decoction of 
Tobacco and water, to hill an inſect that is fre- 
Ar found on the plants that are brought 
from thenee, called the Bug: Becauſe if theſe in- 
ſects are fiot killed at the firſt planting, they will 


in a little time encreaſe to ſuch prodigious quan- 
in the ſummer months to water in evenings, 


tities, as to threaten deſtruction to all the plants 
in the ſtove, And as this is the only noxious 
inſect this plant is liable to cheriſh, I propoſe 
giving a receipt to deſtroy it, and direct the me- 
thod of uſing it. | = . 
Take one pound of Tobacco duſt, one 
pound of Tobacco ſtalks, and two pounds of 
wood aſhes; put theſe into three gallons of 
boiling water; ſtir it about well, and after it is 
cold let it ſtand three hours; then drain the wa- 
ter off, and it will be fit for uſe. omit 
The plants from America that ſhew ſigns of 
the diſtemper, ſhould be well ſoaked in this 
water, and then waſhed clean with a ſpunge ; after 
that, they ſhould be plunged again into the 
water; where having continued all night, the 
inſects will be effectually killed, and the plants 
will be ready for potting afreſh. | 
When this inſect threatens deſtruction to plants 
of cur own raiſing in our ſtoves ; which they ne- 
ver do unleſs there has been bad management; 
the beſt way will be to take up the plants, plunge 
them into the infuſion,” and clean them with 
a ſponge in the like manner. The roots of the 
plants ſhould then be trimmed, and planted afreſh; 
and the heat of the bed for their reception after 
this operation ſhould be quickened by an ad- 
dition of freſh bark. This will more ſpeedily ſet 
them a-growing, and the plants will ſoon ſhew 
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ſigns of ſprightly health, and that they are re- 
covered from their diſorder. | 

The thermometer in the ſtove is in uſe only in 
winter. The proper degree of heat for the Pine 
Apple is marked on it. You muſt keep the air 
of the ſtove as near as poſſible to this tempera- 
ture: Though it is obſervable, if it be four or 
five degrees above, or four or five degrees under 
the mark, the plants will not ſuffer from an un- 
due temperature of heat or cold, 


The title of this ſpecies has been already 


L 


| given. 


II. 


CUCUMIS MELO, The MEL ON. 


and ſuc- in plenty, 

_ The — is this: At the time of cutting the 
fruit, the leaves alſo of the plant are cut off; the 

t is then immediately plunged into a 
otbed; a moderate watering muſt be afforded 
it every evening or morning, as the ſeaſon makes 
it neceſſary; a due admiſſion of air is granted it 
in the middle of fine days; and a plant thus ma- 
C HAP. 

Introduc- 1 E Melon is a ſpecies of the Cucumber. 

tory Re- It is an admirable fruit, and varies very 

Marks. 


much by culture. It is not certain in what part 
of the world it naturally grows, though it is ge- 


nerally ſuppoſed to have been brought firſt 
from Perſia. It is cultivated in great plenty in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and wolf of the South- 
ern countries of Europe. The Dutch are very 


fond 
1 


A receipt 
to deſtroy 
the Bug 
of the 
Pine Ap- 
ple plants, 


The Na- 
rer of 
uling it. 
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fond of it, and raiſe it in great quantities. The 


French bring it to great perfection; and we are 
inferior to none of them in our ſkill in the ma- 
nagement of this excellent plant. 

As the Melon varies much by culture, we 
need not wonder that ſo many ſorts are found 


in our gardens, or that ſo many bad ſorts allo 
appear among them. The firſt principal care of 


the Gardener, therefore, is to get ſome good 
- ſorts ; and the next is to preſerve them in their 
true kinds as near as may be. 

With regard to the firſt care, good ſorts are no 
otherwiſe to be had than from ſome friend or ſeedſ- 
man you can depend on; and with reſpect to the 

latter, it is no otherways to be effected, than by 
keeping the different ſorts in different parts of the 
garden, and when any bad variety appears 
among the plants of any one of the forts, care- 
fully to eradicate it, and ſuffer the ſeeds to be 
gathered from ſuch fruit as the eating will teſ- 
tify to be not only the true, but an high-fla- 
voured ſort of the true kind. 
Sorts, The moſt noted ſorts of the Melon are, 

The Early Roman. 

The Romana. | 

The Small Portugal, or Dormer Melon, 

The Black Galloway. 

The Succado, 

The Zatte. 

The Genoa, 

The Languedoc. 

The Cantelupe. 

The Old Muſk. 

The firſt five ſorts are generally propagated for 
early fruit; but the Romana is in moſt eſteem 
for that purpoſe. 

The Cantelupe is univerſally admired, and is 
uſually raiſed boy the middle crop; whilſt the 
Old Muſk, which comes in later, and has its 
advocates for being the beſt Melon in the world, 
is ſometimes raiſed for the laſt crop, 

The pro- The reader muſt be informed, that only two 
per forts ſorts out of the above number are neceſſary to 
for raiſing · be raiſed, the Romana and the Cantelupe : The 
Romana will naturally come forward, then the 
Cantelupe; and fruit of the Cantelupe may be 
obtained until the Melon ſeaſon is over. 
Of raiing The firſt thing neceſſary for the raiſing of good 
Melous. Melons is to procure good ſeeds, Theſe ſhould 
be gathered from high-flavoured fleſhy fruit of 
the true and beſt forts, and ought to be three 
years old before they are uſed; for new ſeeds 
always produce very luxuriant plants, and are 
ſeldom brought to bear much fruit. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the place 
where they are to be raiſed. This ſhould be full 
upon the ſouth, and ſhould be well ſheltered all 
round; and the nearer it is to the ſtables, the bet- 
ter. Where good defence from bad weather 
is wanting, a reed-hedge muſt be made to en- 
cloſe the whole ſpot, ſo that it may be large 
enough for the quantity of Melons to be raiſed, 
A ſpot thus incloſed by the reed-hedge will be 
defended from the cutting winds ; and a ſpot 
thus guarded, and furniſhed with Melon plants, 


is called the Melonary; for Melons ought always 


to be raiſed in a place by themſelves. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the 
time of ſowing the ſeeds, The Romana, and 
the other Early forts, ſhould be ſown the begin- 
ning of February ; the Cantelupe the beginning 
of March; and if you chuſe to raiſe the Old 
Muſk to come in Jak, the ſeeds of it ſhould be 
ſown three weeks after. They ſhould be ſown on 


® ® 


| 


d 


a common hotbed, as is practiſed for Cucum- 
bers; for from this they are to be removed to 
the general hotbed, where they are to temain for 


fruiting; and which, at proper intervals, ſhould 


be preparing, and got ready for uſe. The dung 


ſhould be brought from the ſtables about three or 
four days after the ſeeds are ſown, it ſhould have 4 
mixture of coal-aſhes, and it ſhould be laid on 
an heap; during which time it ſhould be turned 
over three times each day, at an interval of about 
four days between each time. By this means, 
when the bed is made, the fermentation will be 
more regular and uniform; for were the beds to 
be made entirely of new dung, and laid on 
at firſt, 1t would be out of the Gardener's power 
to moderate and keep the ſteam within 
bounds z ſo that whenever a place is required im- 
mediately for the reception of the plants, it 
would be proper to have one-half of the dung 


new from the ſtables, and the other half old dung; 


from a dunghill which has lain a month or two 
abroad, with an addition of ſaw-duſt, at the rate 
of two buſhels to the load. Theſe ſhould be all 
well mixed together before they are uſed; and 
in either caſe, the manner of making the beds 
is as follows: 

If the ground be perfectly dry and riſing, let 

a trench be dug a foot deep, and let it be ſix 
feet wide; ram the bottom down well, and ſtrew 
over it two inches thickneſs of cinders: Upon 
this lay your largeſt litter, and after that raiſe 
the bed up regularly, mixing all the parts as 
nearly as poſſible; let it be well beat down with 
the fork as you go on, and let the ſmall 
{tuff be ſpread evenly along the top of the bed, 
and patted down level with the ſpade. 
A load is a ſufficient quantity for each light. 
It ſhould nor be trodden down, as is too often 
practiſed; it ſhould only be preſſed moderately 
cloſe together; and if the back part of the bed 
be raiſed a few inches higher than the front, the 
plants will have more the advantage of the 
ſun's rays. 

As ſoon as the beds are made, the frames and 
glaſſes ſhould be ſet on, to be in readineſs to 
22 the bed from heavy rains, ſhould they 

appen, as they frequently do at that early ſea- 
ſon. The glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to let out the 
ſteam z and in about four days the bed will be 
of a proper temperature to receive the mould. 

Much uſeleſs altercation has happened, in 
pretending to preſcribe certain laws for the 
mixture of a compoſt for the Melon plants. 
Many Gardeners, by this means, pretend to re- 
veal a very great ſecret, and at the ſame time 
think they exhibit very great ſkill and penetra- 
tion in their art; whereas, at the ſame time, they 


exhibit nothing but their folly. The Melon 
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Method 
of raiſing 
Melon- 
beds. 


Proper 


plant delights only in a good fat earth, and a ſoil. 


well cultivated Kitchen Garden never fails to 
produce plenty of it. From a fat part of the 
Kitchen Garden, therefore, that has been well 
dunged the year before, let the mould for the 
melons be brought. For want of this, a like 
kind muſt be made; but this ought to conſiſt 
only of freſh earth from a rich paſture with the 
ſward, and a third part of rotten Cow-dung, 
which, by mixing and turning for a year and a 
half together, is reduced to one pure and fat 

mould. | 
The mould being in readineſs, and the bed 
in proper temperature to receive it, an hill of it 
ſhould be raiſed in each light a foot and an half 
high; it ſhould be rounded at the top, and = 
other 
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other part of the bed ſhould be covered 


with the mould about half a hand's breadth 
thick. Having thus finiſned the hills under the 
lights, and ſlightly covered the other part of the 
bed, it ſhould be left to warm for three days, and 
by that time the mould will be in proper order to 
receive the plants. re | 

We have ſuppoſed. them to have been growing 
all this ume with Cucumberplants, or on a com- 
mon hotbed, ſuck as would have been ſufficient 
to raiſe plants of that nature, till they are be- 
come of proper ſize to remove, which is, when 
the 
Take them up, therefore, with the greateſt care; 


let not a fibre. be broke, if poſſible ; preſerve as 


much earth to each root as you can; and on each 
hill under each light, having juſt taken off the 
top to make it level, let two plants be ſet: Gently 
preſs the mould to the roots, and give the plants 


a ſprinkling of water; and this muſt be repeat- 


ed once or twice, until the plants have taken 
root. . 

Having ſet two good plants under each light 
in this manner, the. glaſſes mult be put down. 
If the ſun ſhines full upon the plants at firſt, they 
ſhould be ſhaded with mats; the glaſſes alſo 
ſhould be covered with mats in nights; and 
in a little time they will take freſh root, and ſhew 


good ſigns of growth, 


The moſt vigorous and moſt likely plants 


mult be left ſtanding, and the others muſt be 
taken away; for one plant only is deſigned for 
each light. As this continues its progrels, it muſt 
now and then be ſparingly watered, and more 
mould muſt from time to time be brought to the 
bed. A ſmall quantity only at each time ſhould 
be brought, and ſhould be laid cloſe to the ſtems 
of the plant round the hill and the reſt of the 
bed; it ſhould. be patted down cloſe with the 
back of the ſpade; and this work ſhould be re- 
peated until the bed is covered with ſixteen 
inches depth of mould. As the mould riſes, the 
frames muſt be raiſed, that the glaſſes may be 

roperly elevated above the plants; for it would 
E very injurious to them, ſhould they afterwards 
be confined or preſſed down by the glaſſes : In 
this caſe, they are often ſcorched by the ſun, 
become drooping, and- are with difficulty reco- 
vered to their former vigour. 

It is a common obſervation, Head any tree or 
plant, and two or more ſhoots will ſucceed that 
which was taken off. We have only one Melon 
plant under each light; and in order to fill it 
properly with branches, the ſhoots muſt be head- 
ed, or nipped off, as they come forth. This prac- 
tice muſt be begun early ; and when the plant has 
four or five leaves, the extremity orendof it ſhould 
be nipped off with the finger and thumb, The con- 
ſequence of this is, two or three ſhoots or branches 
will be ſoon produced inſtead of one. Such a ſmall 
number, however, will be inſufficient to fill the 
light; recourſe, therefore, muſt be had to a ſecond 


nipping. This muſt be performed after the branches 


from the main ſtalk, are grown a little, and the 
number of branches by that means will be 
doubled or tripled. 
grown out. a little, muſt be nipped in the like 
manner: And thus is the bed to be furniſhed 


from one plant with branches that will be ſuffi- 


cient to cover it. The branches muſt be regularly 
placed, as they are produced; and when you find 
there 1s a ſufficient quantity, nipping off the ends 
muſt be diſcontinued. Fred? 
During the courſe of theſe operations, the 
plants will call for as much air as the weather 


will permit, and they will require but very little 


have got into the third or rough leaf. 


Theſe alſo, when they are 
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| water. Air muſt be given them | by raiſing 


of the glaſſes; and when they are watered, it 
ſhould be by pouring a little at a time upon the 
mould at a diſtance from the root, taking care 
that it touches neither leaves nor branches.. . 
With this management you are to proceed with 
your plants, until cach plant has covered the ſur- 
face of the'bed, or filled the light under whieh 
it is placed. „ tg. 
Proviſion muſt be next made for their further 
extenſion of themſelves. For this purpoſe, a 
trench muſt be dug a yard and half wide all round 
the beds. To this trench ſome freſh dung muſt 
be brought, and it muſt be raiſed to the height 
of the other bed: The ſame depth of mould 
muſt alſo be laid on it, and patted down cloſe 
in the like manner with the former. This being 


done, the frames are to be raiſed with bricks for 


the branches to grow under them. Theſe will 
ſoon ſhoot out to a conſiderable length; and all 
the time that they are growing, they ſhould be 
regularly placed,. laid at a diſtance from each 
other, and confined with pegs, to prevent their 
being diſturbed by the wind, Thus they will 
ſoon ſpread themſelves over the whole bed, 
and ſhew fruit, which, by after-management, 
will advance apace to perfection. - As the ſhoots 
extend themſelves beyond the frarne, they ſhould 
be covered with mats in cold evenings; the beds 
ſhould be watered about once a-week, but muſt 
never have it near the main ſtem; air muſt be 
always granted them in mild weather ; and in 
very fine warm weather the glaſſes may be wholly 
taken off, and put on again in evenings : 
And this is to be the general management of the 
Melon plant during the courſe of the whole 
ſummer. | | 

Thinning of all ſorts of fruit is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to have it fine, where it is in too great 
quantities. So it is with Melons : A certain num- 
ber only is to be ripened on each plant; and 
befides thinning them, ſome further art ſtill is to 
be uſed to cauſe them to become high-flavoured, 
and grow to perfection. 

The proper way of thining them is to leave one 
fruit only, that is the fineſt and moſt promiſing, 
to a runner; for if you let more remain, you 
muſt never expect them to be good: And in 
order to have it high flavoured, and grow to per- 
fection, the runner muſt be pruned, that is, it 
muſt be pinched off at the third joint above the 
fruit. | | 

This operation of thinning and pruning ſhould 
take place, as ſoon as you can judge with tole- 
rable certainty which will be the fineſt fruit. Theſe 
are known by being the largeſt, having the thick- 
eſt ſtalks, and ſhewing early ſigns of eminence ; 
and ſuch as poſſeſs thefe qualifications in that 
early ſtate, ſhould be left on each runner, to 
continue their growth to perfection, 

When the plants are thus reduced, and the 
number of fruit thus diminiſhed, the remaining 
number will be rather inconſiderable; but then 
they will be in true flavour and perfection, and 
otherwiſe they will for the moſt part be hardly 
worth eating. A good Melon is a moſt admi- 
rable fruit, and little inferior to the Pine Apple 
itſelf; but a Melon which has not received all 
— from good culture, is a very bad 

uit. png 

As theſe Melons ripen, Nature will be making 
eee for a ſucceſſion on the ſame plant; for 

low the parts that were pinched off, freſh run- 
ners will proceed. Theſe alſo will produce fruit in 


the like manner, and muſt alſo undergo the ſame 


operation; and thus muſt the work be continued 
every 
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every ten days or fortnight, until the ſeaſon is 
over. Every part that has been ni off will 
natyrally out afreſh : Theſe branches will 
naturally flower and produce fruit, which will ſuc- 
eeed the others in order. 3 
Thus from the ſume bed a ſucceſſion of fruit 
may be exhibited from the time of its firſt coming- 
In until the end of autumn. FER) 
It is cuſtomary to place tiles or ſlates under 
Melons, to keep them from the earth; and after 
they are grown to their full bigneſs, they ſhould 
be turned twice a week, that part may re- 
ceive all poſſible benefit from the fun and air. 
The time of their being gathered is in the 
morning, before the ſun hot upon them, 
The ſigns of their being ripe for the table are 
chiefly exhibited from the ſtalk, when it begins 
to crack and ſwell; and allo from the fragrance 
it will begin to afford. The colour of the truit is 
not to be regarded; for before that e it will 
be over · ripe; and the true flavour of the Melon 
be . and gone. 
his then is the true way of raiſing Melons, 
and of having them early. It may be praQtiſed in 
all the ſorts : Bur leſt any bad accident ould hap- 


n to the plants, and where large quantities of 


elons are wanted, preparations for the like 
roceſs of ſowing and raiſing Melons in any de- 
red forts, ſhould be made every fortnight or 
three weeks, until the ſeaſon for the leſs expen- 
five and more general way of raiſing Melons 
comes in. 2 7 55 
The former method of practive is chiefly de- 
ſigned to have the different forts of Melons as 
early as poſſible in the ſummer. Plants thus 
raiſed and managed will ſometimes continue to 
produce fruit even late in the autumn; but as 


for the moſt part the crops will be over by chat ſea- 


ſon, and all hopes of fair and good fruit from ſuch 
beds be paſt and gone, it is neceſſary, to raiſe a ſup- 


order. And this method is attended withve 
trouble in compariſon of the former, ang 


ply of this admirable fruit to ſucceed the others 
1s 4 


with having their Melons later in the ſeaſon, - 
In order, therefore, to raiſe this crop of Me- 
lons, let the ſeeds be ſown about the twenty · firſt 
of April in a Cucumber-bed, as before; and at 
the . time let dung be brought from the 
ſtables, laid on an heap, and turned over every 


four or five days, as before. A trench muſt be 


made for the reception of this dung, when it is 
in proper order, — feet d It ſhould be a 


yard and a half broad; and the length ſhould be 


according to the number of plants that are to be 
raiſed. Theſe things ſhould be 1 while 
the plants are growing of _ for rem 
val in the Cucumber - bed. Three or four days 
before you intend this, the hot-bed in the 


trench Hould be. got in -teadiueſs, / It, mult be 


laid level, ſmooth, and be well 
you go on. The lar 


ted down, as 


tom, and the ſmalleſt will come of cob 
crown the top; ſome aſhes ſhould be mixed with 
it as, before 3, and this is the proper bed for che 
Late Melons. Ss oo ates + | 
To this bed rich mold, roy former, 
ſhould be brought, and hills ſhopld be 
a foot and an half high, in the like manner at a 
yard and a half diſtance from 8 — gr 
furing from crown. to crown, of ſhe gope of 
hills; for ons, ns plants arg let: 
chat is the true diſtance they ought to ſtand 
der. When this is done, cover the reſt of 
bed with about four inches depth gf. mould, 
Vor. II. | 4 r At nar 
e 


ony one practiſed by many, who. are content 


throw out of the ttetich half a yard deep or 
J 
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geſt litter will be at the - 
to 


| you may pour it in at any vacant 


tance from the 
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immediately whelm a bell glaſs down cloſe over 
each — z in about three days the mould 
will be ufficiently warmed, and in right order 
to receive the plants from the Cucumber-bed, We 
ſuppoſe them to be juſt got into the rough leaf 
for that is the time to remove them. They mu 
be carefully taken up with a ſcooping trowel 
not a fibre muſt be broken a ball of earth hou 
be Jeff to each robot; and on every one of theſe 
hillstwo plants ſhould be ſet. The mould ſhould be 
IA 
em; glaſſes ſhou 
be then placed over them. 5; oh 
When the ſun ſhines hot, the glaſſes muſt be 
— with mats to ſhade the plants; they muſt 
be covered in cold evenings, to protect them 
from injuries that way; and in a little time you 
will 1 your plants well rooted, and in a grow- 
ate, 


Air then in a greater quantity ſhould he af- 
forded them, by railing the olalſes This ſhould 
come on gradually, and by little and little; and 
when you find the plants have four or five leaves, 
the extremity of each muſt be pinched off, to 
cauſe it tb ſend forth runners, as before. Theſe 
runners of branches alſo muſt be pinched off in 
the like manner at the third joint, and the ſhoots 
from them alſo muſt ſuffer the ſame fate ; and 
thus is the bed to be properly ſtored with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of branches to produce fuit. 

When the runners or branches have extended 
themſelves to the ſides of the glaſſes, the glaſſes 
ſhould be raiſed to let them out; and then is the 
time to cover the whole bed with about half a 


| r depth of mould, beating it down very 


Wen the runners ate got out of the glaſſes, 
hoops muſt be placed hays bed to is 

mats, not only to cover the plants in cold nights, 
but to protect them from heavy rains, than which 
hardly any thing is more injurious to the Melon 


Vhen the fain is paſt, take off the mats, let 
them be uncovered in fine weather, and in a lit- 
2 they will ſpread themſelves over the 


When you flod this, a trench muſt be made 

1 ſide of the bed, a yard, or a and an 

wide, according to the forts of Melons you 

are _— Into this trench freſh dung myſt be 
brought, having firſt lain a proper time tq heart 

and it muſt be covered with the mould that was 

= 

g to the height of the former mould. 

The beds being widened, ahd the heat tenewed 


Þy this addidon of freſh dung, the plants will 


at a great rate, and there will be room for 


to ſpread... As they extend themſelves, 
them regularly, and faſten them down with 
revent their being diſlocated by the 
Water the plants now and then in dry 
weather ; and let it be done with a bottle, that 
lace at a diſ- 
ſtem, for water will cauſe That 
canker; and though it may not wholly kill 


ed on do remain; the others muſt be taken away, 
and the branches muſt be pinched off, & e. as 


was direQed. far the Early crops. 
you will have 
cceed the firſt-fown 
\ theſe' plants will een 
1 65 t , 
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paper together, Raus oiling them with linſee muſt be thrown away When t 43 jar 
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to keep the Sek ih Their true 5974 before ic is three years, nor after it is five 
receive the ends of the laths, ol * method years old; on 'whith account the dates of the re- 
be practiſed. Rae ſeeds "ſhould" be wrote upon the bags, 

The frames being finiſhed, the paper is to be d the for ts they were collected from. Thus 

next paſted on: It muſt be well oiled; and after | you” will ever hereafter know the age of your 
it is perfectly dry, and the ſmell of the oil is paſt | feeds, and may make choice of ſuch ſorts as you 
they will be fit to protect the EEE ſhall think Pr T fot the Melonary, whenever 
Theſe ſorts of coverings are very uſeful for | you want them. 

many purpoſes in Gardening, particularly for the | The beforementioned recommended ſorts are 
raiſing of cuttings of many tender ſhrubs and | the kinds you are chiefly to regard, The others 
plants; but as the paper ſeldom laſts more than one ate chiefly raiſed where gardening 1 is carried on 
year, their ſhort duration perhaps may be thought | in its ful eXten. There the Zatte, the Small 

04 tn, compenſate for the trouble of making them. { Portugal, 1 other malt kinds may be found, 
aving The 


the ſeeds. ſaving 


eneral direction ro the Gardener fot 
ſeeds is, To fix upon ſuch 1 as age 
the moſt promiſing of the kinds, and to let the 
remain in the garden to perfect their feeds,” 
keep up the ſucceſſion in the moſt perfect way. 
Bur the Melon is an objection to this general Ml Boe 
The fruit is to be gathered and eaten, be 
we can Judge whether the ſeeds bf it rare — 
ſavin 0 5 
2 the fruit is broyght to the cable; Melons 
of different degrees of goodneſs will ſhew them- 
ſelves from the ſame bed, though the Aetds 
vere never ſo carefully ſaveWat Gift.” 0 80 
therefore, any fruit of ſuperior qualiry 
the ſeeds of that fruit ſhould be * with 
care, whilſt all others are to be thrown aw ole (FS 505 
good properties of a good Melon are fe 
they are admirable in their kind. A n e 
that is large in quantity, and 'of a” heighrened 
delicate flavour, is the moſt we can expect fort 
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many pf Which * not larg er than an Orange ; 
and though the fAeſh- be excellent, yet there is ſo 
little of. it, that. er is the chief motive for 
propogating them any very large ſorts are 
opagated therely becauſe they are large, to 
ea "ſhew before ignorant perſons at table, 
or 10 ſell for a higher price In the market. Among 
_ 1 baye Ef n good fruit; but 0 general 
they are not worth eating. The Cantelupe is the 
moſt eſteemed of all the Melon tribe. It is of amid- 
dle ſize, ratHer'round than long; the coat is very 
rough and warty ; the fleſh is tm, and of a deep 
orange colour. It is fo called from a place of that 
name in Italy, Where it is propagated in great 
plenty; in ſnort, it is the molt univerſally pro- 
or — 7. the” curious, and 18 the beſt elon 
E. 42 
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it. 1 © #3; and John Pa ine, Melo. The 
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re the world, where the Water - Melon dr CH as ſeveral with us are exceedingly, fond of it, and 
marks, trul is not cultivated for the ſake of the | Prefer” it t0 0' moſt other ſorts of fruit, let ſuch 
In Spain and Portugal there is hardly a* "Gar! | rake "the owing directions to raiſe it 
den of note without them 3 in Africa alſo they perfection. 
are no leſs propagated; and in the gardens of | 1 8 hotbed by the beginning of Culture. 
Aſia and America they abound. And no won- February, e anſiſting of freſh {Ns well. wrotght, 
der! for they are  exceedinigly wholeſome, are 


poſſeſſed of a 


„and have a very 
fine flavour. 
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Among the Engliſh, indeed, in general this 


fruit is not in ſuch high eſteem; it being of too 
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Cloſe. , over this with. 
at earth, ſet on- your, 
with a one to, let 


four "inches of rich, 


and raiſe the 


out the” ſteam. Whe al bed is in proper 


temper, which will be in a few days, ſow the 
ſceds 
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ſeeds in rows, covering them down half an inch 
deep. From this time a regular temperature'of 
the bed muſt be attended to. The ſeaſon at that 
time is generally very cold, and the nights are 
intenſe ; ſo that you muſt be ſure to cover the 
laſs with mats well in evenings z and if your 
ſhould heat violently, and the weather prove 
mild, you muſt raiſe your glaſs, and give the 
bed as much free air as poſſible, The plants will 
ſoon be up, and in a fortnight will be rea- 
dy for another bed, Let this be in readineſs 
againſt that time, and remove the plants to it 
with care. In this bed loſe no opportunity of 
fine weather to give the plants air, by raiſing 
the glaſſes , for if they draw weak, the fruit will 
be ſmall, inconſiderable, and of little value. 
When the heat of this bed is abated, they muſt 
have a third. Apainſt this time let a ſufficient 
quantity of ſmall baſkets be provided : Fill theſe 
with mould, and ſet the plants in them; and let 
a ſingle plant, or two at moſt, be ſet in each 
baſket, Remove theſe to the bed, ſet them as 
cloſe as poſſible, and fill the vacancies up to the 


ſurface: As the plants begin to ſhoot, take out 


the weakeſt ; for one plant will be enough for a 
baſket. 

In this bed the plants may continue until they 
put out runners ; during which time, as the heat 
of the bed abates, add a lining of warm dung all 
round it. 


| 


From this bed they are to be removed to the 
—— bed where they are to flower and fruit. 
The fize of this muſt be according to the quan- 
tity of fruit deſired to be raiſed; tho” it is to be 
obſerved, that a few plants will overſpread a large 
ſpace, and that this Melon requires room to 
produce good fruit. A healthy plant, therefore, 
will be ſufficient for three lights; which ſhews, 
chat a very few plants will be fufficient for a large 
family; and teaches us alſo, that if Melons and 
early Cucumbers are raiſed, they may underg 
their firſt management with them, without he 
trouble of diſtin hotbeds for them. When 
they are ſet out for good, direct the runners ſo 
that they may'occupy the whole ſpace, but not 
to crowd each other. Give them air rr 
in fine weather, and cover the glaſſes witch mats 
in cold nights; keep them clean from werds, water 
them moderately and frequently, and vith this 
management the fruit will be brought to perfec- 
tion, and be good for uſe; | : 
There are ſeveral forts of this melon, differing in 
the ſize of the fruit; but thoſe with ſmall round 
fruit ripen the'beſt with us, 'and as ſuch ſhould 
be = erred in our gardens. „ 3/30 
his ſpecies is titled, Cucurbita foliis multi- Titles, 
partitis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Angaria Citrul- 
lus dicta; John Bauhine, Citrullus folio ow in 
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| dis ſeo, ſemine nigro. It grows natu in 
Apuglia, Calabria, and Sicily. | | 


CH A F. IV 
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FRAGARIA VESCA, The STRAWBERRY. 


tetrodic. IHE Strawberry is ſuppoſed by many to be 
tory Re- poſſeſſed of the fineſt flavour of any fruit 
marks. jn our Gardens. There is a fragrance, indeed, 

belonging to it, which is not'to be exceeded by the 


' fineſt Meloas, or the Pine Apple itſelf. This is 


more heightened in ſome varieties than in others; 
but the meaneſt Strawberry, is an admirable fruit, 
worthy of cultivation; and would be thought xr 
valuable acquiſition to our Gardens, were it 
now to be only firſt introduced, and were there no 
other ſort yet known. | | 
The many Strawberries of our Gardens com- 
oſe but one real ſpecies. The Common 
Wood Strawberry is with good reaſon ſuppoſed 
to be the mother of them all; and indeed, it is 
by many allowed to be the beſt of them all: 
The varieties, however, are truly valuable; and 
the ſorts / principally cultivated are, 
The Common Scarlet Strawberry.  _ 
The Large Virginian Scarlet Strawberry. 
The Common Wood Strawberry, . 
The White Strawberry. | 5 
The Green Strawberry. | | 
The Common Hautboy, yr. 
The Large Round-fruited Hautbo r.. 
The Red Carolina. oy | 
The White Carolina. 8 5 
The Alpine. e 
pj 3 pred Bane s.; 
Genera The Scarlet Strawberries are well known, and 
ceſcrip- come in firſt, The White Strawberry ſucceeds 
tion of the them in order, and is valuable for its quickneſs of 
abore. taſte, The Green Strawberry is later ſtill, and if 
2985 planted in a moiſt, loamy ſoil, is a large, firm, fine- 


130 


| 


flavoured fruit. The Hautboys follow the Scar- 
let: But the Red and White Carolina ripen al- 
moſt as ſoon as them. The Alpine is called the 
Monthly Strawberry ; for as its ſhoots ſtrike 

root, and produce freſh * ſo theſe, when 
grown to a proper ſtrength, ſend forth bloſſoms, 
and produce fruit; ſo that there is often a ſucceſ- 
ſiom of them continued this way for many months. 
The Chili Is à large, fair, firm fruit; but 
it is ſo bad a bearer that it is hardly worth cul- 
tivating. A few plants ought, however, to 
de preſerved as a curioſity, among other pe- 
rennial flowers; for it is a notable variety of 
this Fragaria. The leaves are large, oval, of 
a a fleſhy ſubſtance, very hairy, and are placed on 
long, ſtrong footſtalks. The ſhoots from the / 
are Very large, hairy, and, like the others, ſtrike 
root, and produce freſh plants as they go along. 
The flowers ate very large; they grow on long, 

hairy footſtalks, and in ſome ſoils are ſucceeded 
by a (tolerable quantity of fruit, while in others 
they can be ſcarcely made to bear at all. 

The general culture of .Strawberries is eaſy; Cilture, 
and they produce crops without much expence 
or labour: Theſe are articles of very great con- 
ſequence, and would enforce their culture, were 
chef poſſeſſed” of "eſs good properties than they 
4 really enjoy. pattie 1 W F4 ono bd | | . 

' The firſt 'thitig''to be regarded is the foil. 
This ſhould be rather ſtrong, toletably moiſt ; 
and if it be freſh, ſo much the better. In a dry 
or ſandy ſoil, they arè apt to be burnt up, and 

produce little fruit, unleſs wet ſummers happen; 
and in a vety fat foil you muſt never expect a 


very 
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Aſia and America they bound. And no won 


0 a foccefion of 6e4evc until the” —_ 
them. e 

-- Olled papers; Inſtead bf plus] are aueh ufd 
in the Wochen parts of England'; Bur” 8 r Tel 
dom anſwer for the northern. Trey ark Calf 
made by paſting many ſheets of white wrapping: 
paper together, and Aung them with linſer 
deſired" ſize may be made this 
way. The frames are to be made of Iach dt ſplit 
deal, which ſhould meet at the top Ike fpars on 
the roof of an hbufe, and extend at the, alt to 
about ſix fret; or they may conſiſt o ps. to 
be covered like a carrier's age In 

caſe, they ſhould be made as poſſible. 
The ends ſhould be faſtened itits a, * flache, 
and a lig ghe tp 0 of wood Thould run weigh to, 


to keep the hoops ih their true 
receive the ends of the laths, hot d that method 
be praftifed, 

The frames being finiſhed, the paper is to be 
next paſted on: It muſt be well oiled ; and after 
it is perfectly dry, and the ſmell of the vis Paſt 
they will be fit to protect the plants. 

Theſe ſorts of coverings ate very uſeful for 
many purpoſes in Gardening, particularly for the 
raiſing of cuttings of many tender ſhrubs And 
plants; but as the paper ſeldom laſts more than one 
year, their ſhort duration perhaps'may be thought 
not to compenſate for the trouble of making them. 

The general direction ro the 'Gardener fot 
ſeeds is, To fix upon ſuch plants as aße 
the moſt promiſing of the kinds, and to let the 
remain in the garden to perfect their feeds 
keep up the ſucceſſion in the moſt perfect way. 
Bur the Melon is an objectiòn to this general tile; 
The fruit is to be gathered and eaten, bee vi 
we can Judge whether the ſeeds bf it rate BY 
ſavin 4 Fx 
ACh the fruit is brought: to the cable; Melons 
of different degrees of goodneſs will ſhew them- 
ſelves from the ſame bed, though the ec 
wete never ſo carefully ſaveWat Bit. - Wheneve 


therefore, any fruit of ſuperior quali 


the ſeeds of that fruit mould be Ben ich 
care, whilſt all others are to be thrown _ -'T : 
good properties of à good Melon Oo 

they are admirable in their kind, A — hen. 
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Melog! let 1 cd nd ny 
be ſco gu) and Teh on a plate fe or th Aber 1 
days; Then wah cher H ar 125 10 baſons 
water. ſucceſſively, the more eff yay to 5 
ight ſeeds 


them from the pulp. At Fir b Wt 
muſt be thrown away When t 4 well 


waſhed, they muſt be Bris in a cool U 5 to dry, 
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13 from them, 
mould e Por ſome ſheets of paper 
Se inks them ftill d Keep! them in de 


tirning;*lay thetn very dry upon freth pa per; and 
i when you Ati they 122 Th 852 el e clean, 
put chem u in Fits Paper © be hung up 
in l he ed ſeedl room unti they 10 0 a p proper age to 
be uſed. Melon feed ought never to be ſowed 
before it is three years, nor after it is five 
er old; on 'whith account the dates of the re- 
8 ſeeds fhould be vrote upon the bags, 
che ſorts they were collected from. Thus 
Fn ever hereafter know the age of your 
and may make choice of ſuch ſorts 40 you 
think proper fot the Melonary, whiefieyer 
you want them. 
The Seren en toe recommended forts are 
the kinds you are chiefly to regard, The others 
ate chiefly” raiſed,” where gardening is carried on 
in its fulf c&tenr. There the Zatte, the Small 
Portugal, and other {mall ki nds may be found, 
many of hien are not lar ger than an Orange ; 
and though the feſh- be excetleft, yet there is ſo 
little of. it, Sar curioſity is the chief motive for 
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beser them. Many very large ſorts are 
eee Man 1 ie large, to 
ea" ſhew before igngrant perſons at table, 
or 0 ſell for a higher price in the market. Among 
theſe 1 haye Lion good fruit; but Fa" general 
they are not worth eating. The Cantelupe is the 
moſt eſteemed of all the Melon tribe. It is of a mid- 
dle ſize, rather round than long; the coat is very 
rough and warty ; the fleſh is tm, and of a deep 
ofangy colour. It is ſo called trom a place of that 
name if Italy, Were it is propagated in great 
plenty}, "ſhore, . it is the molt univerſally pro- 
Pagarel By Uh the” curious, and j is the beſt | lelon 
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HERE. are few' of the bot countries'sf 
the world; where the Water-Melen oC 
— is not cultivated for the ſake of the 
In Spain and Portugal there is hardly a Gk 
den of note without ther; in Africa alſo they 
are no leſs propagated; and in the gardens of 


der! for they are exceedingly 


poſſeſſed of a cooling quality, 57 
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fruit is not in ſuch high eſteem ; it being of too 
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ſeeds in rows, covering them down half an inch 
deep. From this time a regular temperature of 
the bed muſt be attended to. The ſeaſon at that 
time is generally very cold, and the nights are 
intenſe ; ſo that you muſt be ſure to cover the 
laſs with mats well in evenings z and if your 
ſhould heat violently, and the weather prove 
mild, you muſt raiſe your glaſs, and give the 
bed as much free air as poſſible. The plants will 
ſoon be up, and in a fortnight will be rea- 
dy for another bed, Let this be in readineſs 
againſt that time, and remove the plants to it 
with care. In this bed loſe no opportunity of 
fine weather to give the plants air, by raiſing 
the glaſſes;; for if they draw weak, the fruit will 
be tmall, inconſiderable, and of little value. 
When the heat of this bed is abated, they muſt 
have a third. Againſt this time let a ſufficient 
quantity of ſmall baſkets be provided : Fill theſe 
with mould, and ſet the plants in them; and let 
a ſingle plant, or two at moſt, be ſet in each 
baſket. Remove theſe to the bed, ſet them as 
cloſe as poſſible, and fill the vacancies up to the 


ſurface: As the plants begin to ſhoot, take out 


the weakeſt ; for one plant will be enough for a 
baſket. | | 
In this bed the plants may continue until they 


put out runners ; during which time, as the heat 


of the bed abates, add a lining of warm dung all 
round it. 110 


Dees Sete 


From this bed they are to be removed to the 
A bed where they are to flower and fruit. 
The fize of this muſt be according to the quan- 
tity of fruit deſired to be raiſed; tho” it is to be 
obſerved, ĩhat a few plants will overſpread a large 
ſpace, and that this Melon requires room to 
produce good fruit. A healthy plant, therefore, 
will be ſufficient far three lights; which ſne ws. 
chat a very few plants will be ſufficient for a large 
family; and teaches us alſo, that if Melons and 

early Cucumbers are raiſed, they may underg 
their firſt management with them, without t 
trouble of diſtinct hotbeds for them. When 
they are ſet out for good, direct the runners fb 
that they may occupy the whole ſpace, but not 
to crowd each other. Give them air wu 
in fine weather, and cover the glaſſes with mats 
in cold nights; keep them clean from weeds, water 
them moderately and frequently, and with'this 
management the fruit will be brought to perfec- 
tion, and be good for uſe. | | ; 
There are ſeveral forts of this melon, differing in 
the ſize of the fruit; but thoſe with ſmall round 
fruit ripen the beſt with us, and as ſuch ſhould 
be = erred in our gardens. F 34d. 4.90 


partitis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Angaria Citrul- 
lus dicta; John Bauhine, Citrullus folio and in 


' it T 


dis ſecto, ſemine nigro. It grows natu in 
Apugla, Calabria, and Sicily. | | 


{i 


FRAGARIA VESCA, The STRAWBERRY. 


\HE Strawberry is ſuppoſed by many to be 
poſſeſſed of the fineſt flavour of any fruit 
in our Gardens. There is a fragrance, indeed, 
belonging to it, which is not to be exceeded by the 
fineſt Melons, or the Pine Apple itſelf. This is 
more heightened in ſome varieties than in others; 
but the meaneſt Strawberry, is an admirable fruit, 
worthy of cultivation; and would be thought ar 
valuable acquiſition ro our Gardens, were it 
now to be only firſt introduced, and were there no 
other ſort yet known. | Hat | 
The many Strawberries of our Gardens com- 
oſe but one real ſpecies. The Common 
ood Strawberry is with good reaſon ſuppoſed 
to be the mother of them all; and indeed, it is 
by many allowed to be the beſt of them all: 

The varieties, however, are truly valuable; and 

the ſorts principally cultivated are, 

The Common Scarlet Strawberry.  _ 
The Large Virginian Scarlet Strawberry. 
The Common Wood Strawberry.  _ 
The White Strawberry. | . 
The Green Strawberry. | 
The Common Hautboy. e ee 
The Large Round-fruited Hautbor. 

The Red Carolina: . as 

The White Carolina. W 
The Alpine. De 
The Chili. | 44 - wa. * 5 
The Scarlet Stra ies are well known, and 

come in firſt. The White Strawberry ſucceeds 


* 1 


tion of the them in order, and is valuable for its quickneſs of 


above 
ſor ts, 


taſte, The Green Strawberry is later ſtill, and if 
planted in a moiſt, loamy ſoil, is a large, firm, fine- 


I The flowers are very large; 


or 


I 


flavoured fruit. The Hautboys follow the Scar- 
let: But the Red and White Carolina ripen al- 
moſt as ſoon as them. The Alpine is called the 
Monthly Strawberry ; for as its ſhoots ſtrike 
root, and produce freſh pron, ſo theſe, when 
grown to a proper ſtrength, ſend forth bloſſoms, 
* and produce fruit; ſo that there is often a ſucceſ- 
Fon of them continued this way for many months. 
The Chili Is à large, fair, firm fruit; but 
it is fo bad a bearer that it is bardly worth cul- 
" tivating. A few plants ought, however, to 
de preſerved as a curioſity, among other 
rennial flowers; for it is a notable variety of 
this Fragaria. The leaves are large, oval, of 
a a fleſhy ſubſtarice, very hairy, and are placed on 
long, ſtrong footſtalks. The ſhoots from the —2 
are very large, hairy, and, like the others, ſtrike 
root, and produce freſh plants as they go along. 
5 ate very they grow on long, 
hairy footſtalks, and in ſome ſoils are ſucceeded 
by a tolerable quantity of fruit, while in others 
they can be ſcarcely made to bear at all. 


and they produce crops without much expence 
or labour: Theſe are articles of very great con- 
ſequence, and would enforce their culture, were 
' they'poſleſſed"of 'lelF good propetries than they 
. really enjoy. 44 1e 1 Wa 70 8 and 
The firſt thing to be regarded is the foil. 
This ſhould be rather ſtrong, toletably moſt ; 
and if it be freſh, ſo much the better. In a dry 
or ſandy ſoit, they arè apt to be burnt up, and 
produce little fruit, unleſs wet ſummers happen; 


"and in a very fat foil you muſt never expect a 
| very 


„ 


his ſpecies is titled, Cucurbita foltis multi- Titles. 


The general culture of .Strawberries is eaſy; Cilture. 
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Blind ones. Examine them, and 


| » for in ſuch ſoils they grow too 
— 4, gay and viankling to ſet their fruit well, and 
bring it to perfection. Having therefore made 
choice of a moiſt, ſtrong, freſh, undunged, yet ne- 
vertheleſs * 1 Srv. part . > m_—_ | 
it be double - du depth of mould will bear 
it and 22 be made level and ſmooth. 
2 out in beds * . — even ix 
| broad, according to the plants are 
about to z yo alleys be made — 
the beds, but let them be nearly of a level with | 
them; for if they are ſunk low, they keep the 
beds dry, and render them leſs ſuitable for the 
plants that are to occupy them. Every one of 
the beds ought to contain four rows. 
ſhould be planted a foot aſunder, and the out- 
fide rows ought to be fix inches from the alleys. | 
fo that a bed of five feet will be ſufficient to hold 
four rows, at a foot diſtance from one another 
every way, of moſt of the common forts of Straw-. 
berries. With regard to the Carolina ſorts, the beds 
ought to be ſix feet wide, and the plants placed at 
a greater diſtance from each other —— 1 
and with reſpect to the Chili, three rows for a 
bed of ſix feet in breadth will be 3 ; — 
it is ſo large and ſtrong-growing a plant, that 
the es ene to — than half a yard 
aſunder. | 
The ſeaſon for this work is any time in the au- 
tumn z though, if the beds could be made in 
Auguſt, or as ſoon as the young plants which 
are formed from the ſhoots are ſtrong enough 
to remove, it will be better; for ſuch plants will 
be grown bold and ſt before the winter, and 


will produce plenty of fruit for flowering ; where- 
as, if the beds are not made until October, as is 


too often practiſed, little or no fruit may be ex- 
pected from it the ſucceeding ſeaſon. 

With reſpe& to the plants themſelves, they 
ſhould never be old roots, but ſuch young plants 
or off-ſets as have been uced from the 
ſhoots near the old roots. They ſhould be taken 
from fruitful plants; and on a | 9: 2 obſerva- 
tion of this, 1 ſucceſs of your future crops will 
in a great meaſure depend. We often ſee ſtrong 
beds of planzs which produce fair flowers in plen- 
ty, but are rarely if ever ſucceeded by any fruit. 


The Gardeners term theſe, Blind Plants. To ac- | 
count for this the Reader muſt know, that in every 


flower of the ſtrawberry there are many male and 

any female parts z and whenever either of 
theſe is deſtroyed by any accident, or too. long 
4 ſameneſs of culture, no fruit can ever fuc- 
ceed the flowers. I have never yet known the 
ſtamina to be deſtroyed in the flowers called 
| | | they will be 
found perfect and good; but let the Gardener 


feek for the female N and he will find 
them to be wanting: No wonder, thetefore, 
that ſuch flowers neyer produce my fruit. 
If your off. ſets are taken from fuch kind of 


lants, they will be ſtill a greater ee re- 
E 
which they were taken, and never can be made 
to bear. | | N 

Having a ſufficient quantity of proper plants, 
and — planted them 8 1 of 


abovementioned diſtances, g the mould well 
to the roots, the next thing to be immediately 
done is to give them a watering, if che 


ſeaſon ſhould be dry; and this watering ſhould 


vanecellary.. „„ n + | 
la winter it is cuſtomary to firew ſome! 

6 . * ' ; | 

i 


They | | 


' 


you cannot poſſibly keep them 


coal-aſhes, leaves, or tanner's-bark, over the heds, 
to keep out the froſt , but this I cver found un- 
neceſſary. Strawberries, in general, are hardy 
enough to reſiſt the cold of our ſevereſt winters. 
The Chili alone ſeems to give way to our moſt 
cutting froſts, the plants being often weakened 
by them g but they are very ſeldom deſtroyed ; 
ſo that with reſpect to this fort, it may not b- 
ariſe to ptick round the beds ſome torze- 
buſhbes, or the like, at the approach of hard 
weather, and that will be ſufhcient to <rſurc 
their ſafety ; but with regard to all the reſt, you! 
need be under no anxiety about their jullering 
from any effects of froſt or cold. ; 

In the fpring, cate mult be taken to deſtroy 
the weeds, as they atiſez the runners muſt be 
taken off from the plants, as they are produced; 
water muſt be afforded them in dry weather ; 
and you may reaſonably expect a pretty good 
crop of Strawberries, if the beds were made the 
Auguſt before. | : 

Pulling off the runners, and keeping the plants 
clean from weeds, muſt be practiſed ail ſum- 
mer, and the ſpring following there will he a 
general crop of fruit. From the time of che 
plants being in bloſſom until the fruit is Tipe, 
they mult be conſtantly watered, unleſs a moiſt 

on makes it unneceſſary. No plant exhibits 
ſo apparent a difference between a dry and a wet 
ſeaſon in the fruit, as the Strawberry, When 2 
ſucceſſion of natural ſhowers happens, then you; 
will have Strawberries in perfection; but for 
want of theſe, watering muſt be uſed; and thi: 
will in fome meaſure ſupply their place, and con- 
tribute towards a good and plentiful crop. 
| Aſter the fruit is paſt, che plants muſt be 
kept clean from weeds the remaining part of 
the ſummer; in autumn all decayed leaves 
and weak runners muſt be taken off, the alleys 
ſhould be dug up, and about half an inch of 
very fine mould ſpread over the top of the 

s; and having neated the whole up, they 
will be in proper order to remain the winter. 
If hard froſts ſhould be likely to ſet in, ftick 
ſome furze-buſhes round the Chili Strawberries, 
and lay ſome leaves or old tanner's bark upon 
the beds, between the plants; but you need 
not give yourklf this httle trouble for any of 
the other ſorts: And when all danger of ſuch 
weather is over, let the ground be ſtirred on the 
ſurface, but not deep, with a narrow ſpade or hoe. 
By thus lightly digging it, it will be more fic 
to receiye the ſhowers and dews ; but if dug two 
feet, as is often practiſed, it grants too free ad- 
miſſion to the drying winds, which frequently 
happen in the ſpring, and cauſe a great check 
8. 222 


to plants of all 2 ri au 
Some cover the ground with moſs, not only 


to keep it from cracking, but to enſure clean- 
lineſs to the fruit when heavy rains happen. 


This method be practiſed in ſome gardens; 
but in — he. inſets, ſnails, &c. — liable 


to breed, it will harbour them, and cauſe more 
filthineſs to fruit than any quantity of dirt that 
can E raiſed by the rains. . 

The practice of this method, therefore, muſt 
be governed by the nature of your ſoil and ſitu- 
ation. Some gardens are ſo naturally clean, 
that the produce matures untainted to perfec- 
:tion,... without ſuffering from the attacks of 
filthy inſects, &c. Others breed them in. ſuch 
plenty, that if all che n is, uſed, 

| n C z for ſlugs, 
nails, nay frogs and newts, will at times in ſome 
r 5 damp 
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damp ſituation be found all over the garden: 
Whenever this is the caſe, all occaſion of harbour 
muſt be removed, eſpecially among the Straw- 
berries, and ſuch kind of eſculents as are more 
directly brought to the table. 

This is the general manage gent of the Straw- 
berries; and with this management you are to 
go on with your beds for three or four years, 
When it would be adviſeable to extirpate the 
roots, and plant new; for old roots never bear 
ſo well as young ones, neither is their fruit ſo fair 
and good. 

This new plantation ſhould be made upon a 
freſh ſpot of ground; and, previous to the mak- 
ing ot it, a ſufficient number of plants ſhould 
be left ubtouthed the ſpring before, to fur- 
niſh you with proper ſets for the purpoſe; for 
by ſuffering the runners to proceed in their 
courſe, they will ſoon afford you plenty of young 
7 Thoſe neareſt the old root are the belt 
or the purpoſe; and when they are grown of 
Proper ſize to remove, they ſhould be taken off, 
and a new plantation proceeded on as before. 

Strawberries may be brought forward by 
hotbeds, and, where there is the conveniency 
of a ſtove, may be made to produce fruit at any 
defired ſeaſon of the year. Under hot walls al- 
ſo they may be obtained early; ſo that where 
Gardening is carried on in any tolerable extent, 
plenty may with certainty be had in winter, and 
the carlieſt months of the ſpring. 

There are few, however, who are maſters of 
ſtoves and hotbeds; bur it is in the power of 
almoſt any-body to have them. Such as are 
deſirous of having Strawberries ſome months 


before their uſual time of ripening, muſt purſue 


this method of practice. 

In October get ſome good ſtrong off:ſets 
of the Alpine Strawberry, which is by far 
the beſt, of all, for forcing ; though the Scar- 


let and the Wood, before this fort was known, 


were chiefly uſed for thoſe purpoſes. Plant 
theſe in ſmall pots filled with good, freſh, 
loamy earth; give them a good watering, and 
then plunge them up to the rims in a warm 
part of the Kitchen Garden. Here let them ſtand 
all winter, and cover the ground about them 
with tahner's-bark to keep out the froſt ; for 
though That will' not deſtroy them, yet it will 
backen them; and plants for forcing ought to be 
as forward as poſſible. 2 | 
In the ſpring they ſhould be ſet in larger pots, 
the roots ſhould be pared, and the pots ſhould 
be then plunged up to the rims in a ſhady part 
of the garden. Soon after this, they will put 
forth flowers : Theſe muſt be carefully nipped 
off as they come out; for they muſt bear no 
fruit all that ſummer ; the runners alſo, as they 
are produced, muſt be taken away, water muſt 
be given them frequently, and every expedient 
uſed to cauſe the plants to be as ſtrong as poſſi- 
ble. In October the pots ſhould be removed 
to their formet᷑ ſituation, and be 8 
up to the rims in the common mould as be- 
fore. Protection ſnould be granted them, if the 
weather ſhould prove very ſevere; for this will 


bring them vaſtly forward, even in thoſe places, | 


and render them more fit for the purpoſe : The 
covering, whatever it be, ſhould be always taken 
off on the firſt return of mild weather; and there 
they may remain until they are to take their 
place in the hotbed. | | 
The hotbed ſhould be in readineſs by the 
middle or end of December. The dung ſhould 


be freſh and good from the ſtables, with 4 mix- | 
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ture of coal-aſhes: It ſhouid have lain twelve 
days ora fortnight, with the uſualturnings, befote 
it is uſed; and when it is made into the bed, 
the frames and glaſſes ſhould be immediately put 
on to protect it from rain. The glaſſes ſhould be 
raiſed to let out the (team; and in about four or five 
days ſome cow's dung, or, for want of this, old rot- 
ten dung of any fort, ſhould be ſpread over the 
top of it to keep down the heat. Upon this 
place the pots cloſe to each other, and fill up 
the vacuities with any common mould. From 
this time water the plants frequently, give 
them as much air as the weather will permit, 
and if the bed has been well wrought, it will 
keep up a regular and uniform heat; and in 
ſuch a bed your plants will flower by the middle 
or end of February. From the firſt, if the bed 
ſhould be in any extreme, it is eaſily brought 
to a due regulation to cheriſh the plants. No- 
thing is more eaſy than to raiſe the pots a lit- 
tle, if the bed ſhould happen to heat too vio- 
lentlyz, and nothing is ſo ſucceſsful to renew 
the heat, ſhould it happen to abate in too great 
a degree, than by adding a lining of freſh dung. 
Thus from the danger of either extremes your 
plants may be ealily defended ; and in this me- 
dium you muſt move as nearly as poſſible, if 
you expect a plentiful crop. 

By the time your plants are in flower, you 
may expect the heat of your bed to be exhauſted z 
and reaſon directs a ſecond hotbed to be ſubſtitut- 
ed in its room, to continue the plants and fruit 
in an uninterrupted growing ſtate. | 

Let a ſecond hotbed, therefore, be in readineſs 
againſt this time; and as the roots of the plants 
are liable to be injured by too great heat, let 
a layer of cow's dung, about two inches 
thick, be ſpread equally over the ſurface of the 
bed ; and upon this allo lay three inches thick- 
neſs of the ſame ſort of mould the Stawberries 
were at firſt planted in. When this is ſufficient- 
ly warmed, which will be in a day or two, the 
plants muſt be taken out of the pots, and ſer in 
this new mould. All the earth muſt be pre- 
ſerved to the roots, which may eaſily be done if 
they are turned out with care. They ſhould be 
ſer as cloſe together as poſſible; and all the va- 
cuities between the balls ſhould be filled up 
with the like kind of rich, freſh, loamy earth. 
Ar this time a ſmall watering ſhould be af- 
forded them; and this ſhould be repeated oc- 
caſionally, as you find it neceſſary: Air muſt be 
granted the plants on all poſſible occaſions, and 
you will find them advance apace towards per- 
fection. The roots, ſoon after their removal, 
will ſtrike into the new mould of the bed z and 
this refreſhment, together with proper air ana 
water, will invigorate the plants, cauſe them to 
rong, make them ſet their fruit 
well, and bring it to perfection in abundance. 

From beds thus managed; good fruit of the 
Alpine Strawberry may reaſonably be expected 
by the latter end of March, or the beginning of 
April; which, to thoſe who delight in hich things 
before their uſual time, will be highly valuable. 
| Where there is the conveniency of a. ſtove, 
Strawberries may be eaſily had at any time of the 
winter. The plants ſhould be raiſed in pots, as 
before; and as the early colds advance, which 
they often do by the end of October, or the he- 
ginning of November, the bots ſhould be placed 


under an hotbed frame to keep the plants warm, 


the better to prepare them for forcing, - In this 


place they may ſtand a month, or longer if you 
chooſe itz from which if they are removed into 
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the ſtove, and plunged up to the rims in the 
bark bed, the plants will ſoon come into flower, 
and produce fruit; which will be earlier or later, 
according as they have been earlier or later 
brovghr into the ſtove. ba 

If there is no room for ſuch plants in' the tan- 
bed, they will do very well in the dry ſtove, or 
they may be placed any where on the floor near the 
glafſes of the houſe. - But then the plants, on 
their laſt removal, ſhould be ſhifted into large 
pots, otherwiſe it will be difficult to keep the 
mould in proper order, and prevent it, when it 
isin ſo ſmall a quantity together, from drying too 
fait. When their ſtation is to be in the dry ſtove, 
nothing more is to be done than to bring the 
plants in at any deſired t me, placing them near 
the glaſſes for the benefit of the tun and air. 
Water them frequently, though not in roo great 
quantities at a time, eſpecially when they are 
in flower, and they will not fail to produce you 
plenty of fruit. | 

Some get an hotbed in readineſs by the end 
of October. On this they place their pots; and 
when the heat of the bed declines, they remove 
them into the ſtove; and by placing them near 
the glaſſes, and duly affording them water and 
air, the fruit will be ripe the end of January, or 
early in February. 
Strawberries are alſo brought to be ripe very 
early in borders belonging to hot-walls. They 
mult be raiſed in pots, as before; and the buſi- 
neſs of raiſing freſh plants for a ſucceſſion ſhould 
be practiſed every year. Having, therefore, a 
fufticient number of plants in readineſs, turn 
them our of the pots with the mould at the roots, 
and let them be planted very cloſe in the border 
of the hot-wall. In this place they will ſoon 
flower, and may be made to produce fruit earlier 
by ſeveral months than they otherwiſe would have 
done in the open ground: 

In all places, whether in the ſtove, in the hot- 
beds, or borders of hot-walls, as ſoon as their 
fruiting is over they ſhould' be taken away, for 
they are then of no further uſe. In all places they 
mult have as much air as poſſible, otherwiſe they 
will grow weak, and their bloſſoms will drop off. 
They muſt be conſtantly watered, though always 
with moderation, for too much moiſture is in- 


jurious to them in theſe fituations; and after they 


have once bore fruit in the hot-wall border, 
if the work is deſigned to be repeated, the whole 
earth muſt be taken away two feet deep, and the 
border filled up with freſh mould: And this 


— 


buſineſs muſt be annually performed, as long as 
you intend to raile | a'ly Strawberries that way, 
Thus numerous are the methods of bringing 
Strawberries to be ripe earlier than their — 
ſeaſon; all of which are very eaſily practiſed; i 
that whoever 1s deſirous of ſuch fruit, need not 
be diſcouraged from putting theſe rules into 
execution 3 and if they are attended to wich any 
tolerable vigilance, be need not doubt of ſucceſs, 

Since the introduction of the Alpine Strawberry. 
into our Gardens, the practice of obtaining Late 


leſs, becauſe theſe plants will often continue 
bearing until the end of ſummer, longer than 
which nobody need defire them; for the cold 
dews in the nights at that ſeaſon take off the fine 
flavour from the fruit, and render it of no value, 
The general laws, however, for a late crop are, 
1. To plant them in the ſhade ; which ſhade 
ought to be a reed-hedge, or ſome pro tempore 
fence which may be removed, and not the border 
of a north wall, or the like. 2. The flowers, 
on their firſt appearance,. ſhould be immediately 
taken off. 3. They ſhould have little or no 
water all ſummer ; on the contrary, the bed 
ſhould be hooped, that the plants may be cover- 
ed with mats to prevent the genial ſhowers from 
falling on them. Having thus treated your 
plants through any defired part of the ſummer 
— muſt be continued longer; or diſcontinued 
ooner, according to the time you would choole 
to have them ripe in the autumn), take away 
the frame that cauſed the ſhade, and place it be- 
hind them, that the plants may be expoſed to 
the full fun, and ſecured from the cold dews 
which drive with the northern winds : Give 
them plenty of water, and in a little time they 
will exhibit a freſh blow of flowers, which will 
ſoon be ſucceeded by plenty of fruit. 

Thus may Strawberries be had at almoſt any 
time in the year, but late in the autumn they 
ought leaſt to be coveted; as at that ſeaſon they 
* their flavour, become inſipid, and are of little 
value. i 

The'Strawbetty is titled, Fragaria flagellis rep- 
tans, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Fragaria vulgaris. 
The varieties have titles in old authors expreſ- 
| five of their natures, Thus one is called, Fragaria 
frat allo; another, Fragaria fruftu parvi pruni 
magnitudine; another (i. e. the Chili) Fragaria 
Chiloenſis frutiu maximo, foliis carnofis hirſutis, 
Sc. It grows naturally in England, and moſt 
of the northern countries of Europe. 


GC" 


c H A P. v. 
RUBUS IDA US, The RASPBERRY. 


' T HILE many acknowled 
. ** 1 = the id by 7 con- 
ten its being ſurpaſſed by the heightened 
fragrance of the Rafpberry : Different taſtes are - 
zeculiar to different men; and there is no fruit, 
owever excellent, which is reliſhed by all alike. 
I have known the Pine Apple to be deſpiſed, and a 
coarſe Pear or Plum to have been frequently com- 
The Strawberry is the moſt delicate fruit, and 
ferms peevliarly adapted to the table; the Raſp- 


£ 


the fuperiority | 


berry, at the ſame time, muſt be acknowledged 
to be excellent, and of more general uſe, for it 
ſerves many culinary purpoſes, and is valuable 
in ſauces of many kinds. | 
2 my many varieties of this fruit ; but 
thoſe which principally merit cultivation 
The Lange Rel Rn 5 
The Large Purple. 
2 The Large White. 18 i 
The Twice- bearing. 


They 


Of railing 


Late 


Strawberries has been rendered in a manner uſe. Straw. 


erries,; 


Titles. 


Sorts. 


— — 
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They grow naturally in our copſes and marſhy + 
ounds, where the fruit is ſmall, and inſipid. 
From thence they wer: originally brought; 
and by good culture and management the above 
valuable varieties have been obtained. 
In order to keep theſe varieties in their full 
rfeQtion, the ground ſhould be rather moiſt, 
my, and the plants ſhould be ſet at a conſider- 
able diſtance from each other; for nothing tends 
ſo much to diminiſh. the value of this fruit as 
lanting them in beds, which is the common 
Fraction In ſuch places they are ready to choak 
one another, the ground not having nouriſhment 
enough to afford the plants and'fruit their full 
growth, the benefit the fruit would receive from 
the free air is in a great meaſure deſtroyed z and 
the fruit, accordingly, muſt be expected to be 
in proportion mean and infpid. 
Having got, therefore, a ſufficient quantity o 
plants of the beſt ſorts, let the ground be well 
dug, and let them be ſet in rows. The rows 
ſhould be four feet aſunder, and the plants ſhould 
de two feet diſtant fromeach other in the rows, The. 
ſets ſhould be ſtrong plants; the tops ſhould be cut 
off, and the fibres ſhortened z but the eyes near the 
root upon the ſtem ſhould by no means be rubbed 
off, for theſe are to form the next year's ſhoots. 
The autumn is the beſt time for the work, though 
it may be done in the winter or ſpring; and if 
the weather ſhould prove. very dry, as fre- 
quently happens in the ſpring months, the plants 
ſhould be watered until they have taken root: 
If a dry ſummer ſhould follow, it will greatly 


ſoil, 


Colture. 


help the plants, if you beftow upon them 


at times a good watering. The firſt ſummer af- 
ter planting they will produce fruit, which will 
be later in the ſeaſon than its uſual time; and 
the ſummer following a general crop may be 
expected, which will be in its full fize and 
flavour, | l 

Every autumn, the old rotten ſhoots which have 
borne the fruit ſhould be cut up, and the young 
ſnoots that are to produce the fruit the ſummer fol- 
lowing ſhould be ſhortened to about two feet or a 
yard in length, according to their ſtrength. The 
ground between the rows ſhould be then dug; 
and this, together with keeping them clean from 
weeds at all times, is the whole trouble they will 
require. | | 
Once in four years begin a freſh planta- 
tion, in the like manner, upon a freſh ſport 
of ground; but do not eradicate the old bed 
until the new one has ſtood one year, and will 
afford you a general crop to ſucceed in due 
order, 

Every one of tolerable experience knows what 
ſmall fruit, and how little in quantity, is gathered 
from old Raſpberry beds; fo that to have it fair 
and in plenty, a renewal of the beds muſt be 
made at proper intervals. 

The Raſpberry is titled, Rubus foliis quinato- Titles, 
Pinnatis ternatiſque, caule aculeato, petiolis canalicu- 
latis. In the Flora Lap. it is termed, Rubus 
caule erecto hiſpido, foliis ternatis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Rubus ideus ſpinoſus; allo, Rubus 
idæus fruftu albo; allo, Rubus ideus levis, It 
grows naturally in England, and moſt countries 
of Europe. 
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P. VI. 


NIBE S GROSSULARIA, The GOOSEBERRY BUSH. 


fTntroduc- 
tory Re- 
mar ks. 


HE ſpecies of this genus are divided into 
two claſſes, the Smooth and the Prickly - 


ſorts, The Smooth kinds art the Currants, and 


2 Prickly ſorts are the different kinds of Gooſe- 
rries, 


Of the Gooſeberry kinds, there are five diſtin 
ſpecies; and the varieties of theſe that are uſeful 
r our tables are very numerous. | 
The Gooſebetry, though it is generally reck- . 
oned an inferiot ſort of fruit, has nevertheleſs 
its advocates for being the beſt fruit in the world, 
It comes in early; and the varieties of it are fo | 
many, and 0 different, that one or other of them 
will ſoit moſt palates which have any relifh for 
fot ar all. Vabunble, however, as it is as an 
datable fruit, it Ras other excellencies to re- 
comment it 6 df notice; it is admirable in | 
tarts anck pes, uſeful in ſauces, and delightfol | 
wine may be A made of it at a ſmall expence. 
+ - The principal forty of Goofeberries now pro- 
agated in our gardens are,. e 
he Early Sugar Greef. 
The Large Rough Green. e 
J. ET 
The Amber. ee Ty OP Ne | 
The Raſpberry.  * 4 
Richmond's Raſpberry: 
The Old Rd. 


Various 
oſes of the 
Gooſe. 


berry. 


Principal 
ſorts, 


ee 


Tube Ironmonger. 


The White Veined. 

The Scedleſs. 

The Large Rough Red. 

1 he Champaign. 

The Red Rumbullion. 
The White Rumbullion. 
The Green Rumbullion. 

Aſlet's Black. 

Green Gaſcoigne. 

Large Oblong Yellow.  - 

All theſe are very eaſily 8 z for every 
flip and cutting of the Gooſeberry Tree will 
oe: In order to have a good nurſery of Gooſe- 
rry Trees, however, let ſome ftrong cuttings 


Culture, 


{ be taken from the beſt-bearing plants of the dif- 


ferent ſorts : The end of September, or the' be- 
ginning of October, is the beſt time for the 
work. Let the top of each 22 de taken off, 
leaving It about fix inches long, and taking cafe to 


keep the forts ſeparate; then plant them in rows, 
| 1 ſpot of ground, two fert 
aAſunder; lee che plants be about nine 


inches from one another in the rows: Prefs 


the mould down cloſe to each ctitting, and you 


need not be very anxious about ſucceſs, for every 
teig will grow. If it happens to be dry wea- 
ther, however, ir may not Be amiſs to give them 


| fome water, and to continue this at times until the 
| 4utummal rains come on. In the ſpring alſo; if 


the weather fhoult prove very dry, as it often 
happens, they will be the better for being refreſned 
| in 


— 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


Titles. 


Species, 


Valuable 


properties 
of the 


Common 


Currant. 


in the ſame manner. Keep them clean from weeds 
a | lummer ; and if thele plants are deſigned for 
eſpalicrs, or to be ſet againſt walls, fan them for 
the purpoſe ; but rub off all the ſide- ſhoots of 
the others as they are produced, and train them 
to an upright ſtem. In autumn the eſpaliers 
ſhould be removed to the places where they are 
to remain; for the plants receive the leaſt check 
when. removed ſmall and young, and will thus 
be better diſpoſed for training afterwards. Thoſe 
deſigned for ſtandards may remain another year; 
in the autumn, therefore, let them be headed 
to a foot or a foot and an half high, according 
to your taſte ; they will then form themſelves into 
good heads, and in the autumn may be removed 
to the places where they are deſigned to grow. 

When large quantities of this fruit are wanted, 
either for ſale or other purpoſes, the plants are 
8 ſet in rows eight 1cet aſunder, and fix 
teet diſtant from each other; and when they 
are {et for eſpaliers, they ſhould be allowed eight 
feet of room ſor the branches to extend them- 
ſelves. 

Their afrer-pruning is very eaſy. With reſpect 
to the eſpaliers, Lttle more is to be done than to 
train the branches horizontally, taking off all ir- 
regular ſhovrs, and ſhortzning the others as you 
nnd it neceſſary: And with reſpect to the ſtan- 
dards, all the prunicg they tequire, is to keep 
the heads open by taking out all weak ſhoots that 
crowd the others, and ſuch allo as creſs, or any 
ways tend to deſtroy the beauty and freedom of 
the buſh. ; | 
Suckers from both ſtandards and eſpaliers 
mutt be conſtantly taken off as they are produ- 
ced ; and the Gardener hardly need be told, that 
to have both Currants and Gooſeberries in any 
tolerable perfection, the expoſure ought to be 
open and not confined ; much leſs ought they 
to be planted under the drip of trees, as is too 
often practiſed. 

The five diſtinct ſpecies of the Prickly Cur- 
rant or Gooſeberry are thus titled : x 

1. The Broad-leaved Purple Gooſeberry is 
titled, Ribes ramis ſubaculeatis reclinatis, 


| edun- | 
culi brafted triphyllag., In the Hort. Ci + it is | 


termed, Ribes ramis ſubaculeatis reclinatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Croſſularia ſpinaſa ſati vd altera, 
foliis latioribus; and John Bauhine, Greſſalaria ſpi- 
hoſa, frutiu obſcure prrpuraſcente. It grows na- 
turally in Germany and Switzerland, 

2. Large Rough Pearl-coloured Gooleberry 14 
titled, Ribes ramis aculeatis, peticlorum ciliis pilgſis, 
baccis birſutis. In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, 
Ribes ramis aculeatis, racemis eres, baccis Lir- 
ſutis. In the Hort. Cliff. Rites ramis aculeatis erectis, 
fruttu hiſpido. Ray calls it, Creſſularia, fructu 
maximo hiſpido margarilarum ferè colore. It grows 
naturally in moſt parts of Europe. 

3. Oxyacantba- leaved Gooſeberry is titled, 
Ribes ramis undique aculeatis. Plukenet calls 
it, Creſſularia, Oxyacanthe folits amplioribus, 8 
Sinu Hudſonis. It grows naturally in Canada. 

4. Wild Smooth-pointed Gooſeberry is titled, 
Ribes ramis aculeatis efrectis, baccis glabris, pedi- 
cellis bracted monoplylli. In the Hort. Cliff. it is 
termed, Ribes ramis aculealis eredtis, fruu glalro; 
and Caipar Bauhine calls it, Creſſaluria fimplici 
acino vel ſpinaſa Hlveſtris. It grows chiefly in 
the Northern parts of Europe. 

5. Prickly-fruited Gooſeberry is titled, Rides 
aculeis ſubaxillaribus, baccis aculentis racems/is. It 
grows naturally in Canada. 

Ribes is of the Claſs and Order Pentandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 


Claſs and 
Order in 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, ventricoſe, per- tie Lia- 


manent perianthium, divided into five oblo 


Dan 


ag, Syitem 
concave, coloured, reflexed ſegments. The cha- 
2. Cox olLLA conſiſts of five mall, obtuſe, erect racte:s, 


petals, growing from the border of the calyx. 
3. STAMINA are five ſubulated, erect filaments, 


inſerted in the calyx, having compreſſed, incum- 


bent anther. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a rouhdiſh germen 
ſituated below the flower, and a bifid ſty le, with 
obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PzrICareIvUM is a globofſe, umbilicated, 
unilocuJar berry, having two lateral, oppolite, 
longitudinal receptacles. 

6. SeMINa. The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 
and compreſſcd. | 
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VII. 


RIBES, The CURRANT-TREE. 


T HE many varieties of Currants which are 
found in our Kitchen Gardens belong to 
one or other of the following ſpecies ; P 4 
1. The Common Currant. 
2. The Sweet Mountain Currant. 
3. The Black Currant. | 1 
1. The Common Currant, in all its varieties, 
is, perhaps, as uſeful a fruit as any that is found 
in our Kitchen Gardens. It is not only valuable 


many culinary purpoſes, affards good wine, and 
is uſeful in medicine. It is poſſeſſed of a, very 
cooling property; the quickneſs of taſte be- 

longing to it has a great tendency to aſſuage 


thirſt; it creates an appetite z and as it is exceed- 


ingly inoffenſive to almoſt all conſtitutions, it 


' tends very much to keep the body in due tem- 
perature at that ſeaſon of the year when they 


at the table to be eaten as fruit, but ſerves for 


are ripe, which often proves too heating to the 


blood, and over-powering to the animal ſpirits. 
This admirable fruit is found growing, with us, 

in a ſtate of Nature in our moiſt grounds, among 
buſhes, in hedges, and in woods, there it goes 
by the name of the Wild Sour Currant. From 
this, by good culture, our other and better forts 
have been obtained; ſo that we have now in our 
Gardens, | | 

The Old Red Currant. 

The Long-bunched Red Currant. 

The Champaign Currant. 

The Small White Currant. 

The Large White Dutch Currant. 

The Large Red Dutch Currant. 

The Gold- blotched Currant. 

The Gold- ſtriped Currant. 

The Silver- ſtriped Currant. 


2. The 


Irs Varies 
ties. 


1 tl... 
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TheSweet 2. The Sweet Mountain Currant is preſerved 


Mountain 


Currant 
deſctibed. 


Valvable 
properties 
of the 
Black 
Curr- 


rants, 


Culture of 


Currants, 


* 


in ſome gardens more for variety than real uſe. 
The fruit is ſmall, and the bunches grow erect z 
and though it 1s called the Sweet Mountain Cur- 
rant, it is poſſeſſed of little flavour, 
two or three varieties of it, differing in the ſize 
and diſpoſition of the fruit, and alſo in the taſte 
of it, but they are ſtill inconfiderable, and none 
of conſequence enough to force themſelves into 
our Fruit Garden, ſo as to claim a ſettlement for 
the encreaſe of a riſing family on that account. 
3. The Black Currant ought to be held in 


There are 


——_— 


high veneration for its great uſe in quinſeys 


and fore throats. It is the ſyrup or rob that 
is ſo ſerviceable in thofe caſes; and on which 
account it ought to be in readineſs in all families, 
to aſſiſt in affording relief when theſe diſorders, 
which often become general in a pariſh or coun- 
ty, happen. But it does not deſerve cultivation for 
choſe uſes only, for it is a moſt falutary and whole- 
{ome fruit: Indeed there are few who can reliſh 


3 


EY 


it at firſt, as it is poſſeſſed of a kind of phy- 


ſical ſweetneſs, which to many is altogether diſ- 
agreeable z nevertheleſs, when the plants are 
ſta:i.ned in a warm place, and the fruit has had 
all the advantages of the ſun and air, and is full 
ripe, it becomes then palatable: Nay, I have 
known many, by the conſtant uſe of this fruit, 
find the diſlike they had conceived for it wear 
off, and their reliſh for it ſo much improved, that 
in a little time they have preferred it above any 
fruit in the garden, and declared it to be the beſt 
fruit that is caten. The palate is brought to ſub- 
jection in the like manner, in other caſes; ſuch 
as in Celery, Oyſters, &c. and whoever con- 
fiders the extraordinary wholeſomeneſs of the 
fruit ſhould endeavour to make their reliſh ſub- 
ſervient to the like diſcipline. There are two or 
three varieties of this fort, but all fall vaſtl 
ſhort in value to the Common Stinking Blac 
Currant. The Penſylvania kind, indeed, merits 
a place more as a curioſity in a collection of 
ſhrubs , for the whole plant is of a more delicate 
nature than our ſort. It is a more regular grow- 
ing tree; the bark 1s darker- coloured; the leaves 
are much finer, ſmoother, ſmaller, of a thinner 
conliſtence, and in a great meaſure free from the 
ſtrong difagreeable ſcent of the Common ſort; 
but then the fruit is ſmall, and of little virtue 
and as the tree is at beſt bur a bad bearer, a plant 
or two only at the moſt, for variety, ſhould be 
found among the others. 

All the forts of Currants are eaſily propagated. 
It is done by planting the cuttings, which will 
grow in a ſhady place, if ſet at any time of the 
year. The beſt ſeaſon for planting them is 
the autumn; and if they are deſigned to be re- 
moved into the Kitchen Garden to grow and 
bear fruit at random, they need not be ſet at a 
greater diſtance than nine inches from each 


Sther; for by the autumn following they will 
have taken good root, and may be removed to 
the Hoon where they are deſigned to remain. 

I 


they are deſigned for ſtandards, for eſpaliers, 
or to be ſet againſt walls, they may remain in 
the nurſery two years, and the plants be trained 
for thoſe putpoſes, as they ſtand in the rows; tho! 
it will be belt, if the ground where they are 


8 


when they are one year old, to train them to the 
walls or ſtakes from the firit. | 

When they are to be trained in the nurſery, 
the cuttings ſhould be ſet in rows two feet aſun- 
der, and the plants ſhould be a foot aſunder 
in the rows. Thus you will have room to manage 
the plants, dig between the rows in winter, and 
keep the ground clean from weeds by hoeing in 


| the ſummer. 


When they are planted out for good, either 
for eſpaliers or againſt walls, they ſhould: be at 
about ten feet diſtance : And when. they are 
raiſed with a delign to bear large quantities of fruit 
for ſale, they ate uſually ſet in rows ten or twelve 
feet aſunder, and four feet diſtant in the rows. 
When they are raiſed for theſe purpoſes, it 
would be proper to train the plants to a clear 
ſtem a foot high, and then head it to cauſe it to 


throw out lateral ſhoots, that it may be the better 


able to produce a larger quantity of fruit. When 
the plants are deſigned for eſpaliers, they muſt 
be fanned from the firſt 3 all croſs ſhoots muſt 
be taken away, and the others mult be laid in 
an horizontal poſition, b | 
When they are deſigned for walls, they muſt be 
fanned in the ſame manner; and their after-prun- 
ing is trifling. The branches are to be laid 
at a proper diſtance from each other ; the young 
ſhoots are to be ſhortened to about three or four 


eyes above the laſt year's wood; but the ſnags 


muſt by no means be taken off, for theſe pro- 
duce no inconſiderable ſhatre of the fruit. e 


In order to have Currants early, a few plants Of raiſing 


ſhould be ſet in a warm, ſandy border, againſt a Curran 


ſouth eaſt wall; and fruit from ſuch trees will early. 


come in a fortnighr before the others. In order 
to have Late Currants, they muſt be planted 
againſt a north wall : Theſe will be a fortnight or 
three weeks longer than the others before they 
are ripe z but they are generally four and ill- 
taſted, and fit for little but tarts, jellies, and the like. 
Currants will hang on the trees for many 
months: So that if they a e ſ-cured from the 
birds either by mats or nets, the trees will ex- 
hibit a fair ſhew of fruit even in October or No- 
vember. | * 


1. The Common Currant-tree is ticled, Ribes Titles. 


inerme, racemis glabris pendulis, floribus planiuſculis, 
In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Ribes inerme, 
floribus planiuſculis, racemis pendulis. John Bau- 
hine calls it, Ribes vulgare acidum; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Graſſularia vulgaris rubra; Parkinſon, Ribes 
fruttu rubro; and Gerard, Ribes vulgaris fructu 
rubro. It grows naturally in woods, hedges, &c. 
in many parts of England. | xa 

2. THe Sweet Mountain Currant is titled, 
Ribes inerme, raremis ereftis, bracteis flore longio- 
ribus. In the Hort, Cliff. ii is termed, Ribes 
iner me, floribus planiuſculis, racemis erettis. Caipar 
Bauhine calls it, Grofſularia vulgaris, fructu dulci ; 
and John Bauhine, Ribes Alpinum dulce. It grows 
naturally in England, Switzerland, &. 

3. * * is 1 2 
racemis pilaſis, floribus oblongis. In the Hort. Cliff. 
it is termed,” 2 inerme. floribus oblongis. Caſ- 


par Bauhine calls it, Groſſularia non ſpinoſa, frultu 
nigro; and others, Ribes vulgaris, frufu nigro. 
It grows naturally in Switzerland, Sweden, and 


to be ſhifted to is in readineſs to receive them | Penſylvania. 
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PUNICA, The POMEGRANATE TREE, 


| HERE are two ſpecies of this genus. One 


has been deſcribed among the Green-houſe 
plants; and the other, being a fine flowering tree, 
might have been expected to have been mention- 
ed among the — ſhrubs: But as it is 
omitted there by miſtake; as it flowers ſeldom, 
and indifferently, unleſs trained to a warm wall; 
and as the Pomegranate is a noted fruit, and 
ſometimes ripens in England, there is no great 
impropriety in this ſpecies joining in the hit of 
the fruit-trees of our Garden. 

The Pomegranate, like moſt other fruit, con- 
ſiſts of many varieties, both with reſpect to the 
fruit and flowers. The principal of theſe are : 

The Wild Pomegranate. * 

The Small-flowered Pomegranate. 

The Striped-flowered Pomegranate. 
The Sweet Pomegranate. 

The Double-flowered Pomegranate. 

Theſe are the principal varieties of the Com- 
mon Pomegranate Tree, which riſes with a 
woody, branching ſtem, fifreen or ſixteen 
feet high. The young ſhoots are numerous from 
the bottom, long, ſlender, and are ſometimes 
covered with thorns. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſomewhat pointed, of a light-green colour, and 
grow oppoſite to each other on ſhort reddiſh foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out from the extremi- 
ties of the branches; they are large, of a beau- 
tiful red colour, appear in July, and continue 
in ſucceſſion until September; and the firſt- 
blown flowers are ſucceeded by large fair fruit, 
which frequently ripens in the autumn, | 

This tree, with all its varieties, is eaſily raiſed 
by layers; which operation ſhould be performed on 
the young ſnoots in the autumn, as ſoon as they 
have ſhed their leaves. The uſual method of mak- 
ing a lit at ſome bud muſt be practiſed; the ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer they muſt be duly watered in 
dry weather, and be kept clean from weeds, and 
by the autumn following they will have ſtruck root, 
and be fit to plant out. The ſtrongeſt may be 
removed directly to the places they are deſigned 
to occupy ; but the others ſhould be ſet in rows 
in the nurſery, to remain there for a year or two 
to gain ſtrength. The ſeaſon for planting them 
out is any time in the autumn, winter, or ſpring z 
and when the fruit is defired, they ſhould be fer 

inſt the warmeſt walls, in a dry but rich foil, 
and a well-ſheltered place. Having planted them, 
a ſtrong ſtick ſhould be thruſt down by each of 
them, to which they ſhould be faſtened with ſome 


_—_ 


baſs ſtring z and in the ſpring they ſhould be 


| headed down to within about a foot of the ground. 


If the fummet proves dry, they muſt be frequent. 
refreſhed with water; and as they form new 


| 
| L that ſeaſon, theſe ſhould be nailed to 


| 


the wall at about five or ſix inches diſtance from 
each other. Two lateral branches on each ſide 
the ſtem will be ſufficient for the firſt year; and 
if more than theſe are produced, the weakeſt 
and moſt ill placed ſhould be rubbed off. In the 
autumn theſe branches ſhould be ſhortened, to 
multiply the number, in order to fill the wall; 
and as theſe are produced in the ſummer, all 


| irregular ones, and ſuch as are too itrong, or 


over-weak, ſhould be taken our to keep the tree 
as even as may be on both ſides with middle- 


ſized branches: And this will ſoon bring it into 


a good bearing ſtate. As the over-ſtrong, or yet 
weak branches rarely produce fruit, but the 
middle-fized,. care muſt be taken to grant them 
due encouragement, that they may perform that 
office properiy. This care conſiſts in taking out all 
luxuriant branches that may tend to rob them 
of their nouriſhment ; alſo all weak, irregular 
branches that have the ſame tendency, though 
in a leſs degree; and in keeping them in good 
nailing, and proper order for the ſake of fruiting. 
If theſe things are duly obſerved, the flowers will 
ſhew themſelves at the extremities of the ſame 
year's ſhoots in July; and there will be a ſucceſſion 
of them until the autumn; and the firſt flowers are 
ſucceeded by the fruit, covered with a hard rind, 
roundiſh in ſhape, and as big as an Orange, 
Though they may be ſaid to ripen in England, 
the fruit is hardly ever well reliſhed here: So 
that whoever is deſirous of having them in ſtill 
greater perfection, ſhould train them in the like 
manner againſt a hot wall. | 

All the flowers, but particularly the Double 
ones, are of exquiſite beauty, and are therefore de- 
ſerving of a place in all ornamental Plantations. 
The cups of the Double flowers are the Baluſtrines 
of the ſnops; they are very bitter and aſtringent, 
and are employed in diarrhæas, dyſenteries, &c. 
and enter the officinal compoſition called Pulvis 


e ſuccino compoſitus. 
This ſpecies is titled, Punica foliis lanceolatis, Tides. 


caule arboreo. Cammerarius calls it, Malus Pu- 
nica; and Caſpar Bauhine, Malus Punica ſylveſ- 
tris; alſo, Malus Punica ſativa ; allo, Baluſtria 
flore pleno majore & minore. It grows naturally 
in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Africa. 
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FICUS CARICA, The FIG-TREE. 


IGS, like Apples, Pears, Cherries, and 

other choice fruit, differ in ſorts, though 
conſiſting only of one ſpecies, and like thoſe de- 
lightful fruits regale us with different reliſhes in 
their numerous varieties: But as they are not 


ſo generally uſeful, nor yet ſo univerſally liked, | 


the care to obtain more and new kinds from ſeeds 
has been proportionally neglected; ſo that we 


have only about thirty ſorts of eatable Figs, ſome 
of which are either indifferent, or the trees do not 
bear well in this climate : We may therefore reckon 
the uſeful valuable ſorts cultivated in our Engliſh 

Gardens, 


THE KITCHEN. GARDEN:. 


Sorts. 


* Deſcrip- 
tion of 
the Com- 
mon, 


Black 
Iſchia, 


Gardens, to conſiſt only of about twenty, com- 
monly known by the names of; n 

1. The Common Fig. 

2. Cheſnut Fig. 

3. Small White Fig. 

4. Large White Fig. 

5. Great Blue Fig. 

6. Little Blue Fig. 

7. Purple or Genoa Fig. 

8. Black Genoa Fig. 

9. Black Iſchia Fig. 

10. Green Iſchia F 

11. Yellow Iſchia Fig. 

12. Brown Iſchia Fig. 

13. Verniſingue Fig. 

14. Minion Fig. 

15. Little Green Fig. 

16. Malta Fig. 

17. Round Naples Fig. 

18. Long Naples Fig. 

19. Hanover Fig. 

20. Gentile Fig. 5 

1. The Common Fig is a lirge, well-known 
fruit, well taſted, and of a purpliſh blue colour 
when ripe. The tree is extremely hardy, and will 
bear in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, without any 
pruning or Gardener's care. I have known it to 
produce plenty of good fruit in old neglected 
gardens, where the nettles and docks have ſur- 
rounded the tree ſo cloſely, and in ſuch a luxu- 
riant ſtate, as to make it troubleſome to come at 
the fruit. This fort I mention firſt in the liſt, not 
becauſe it ripens early, but becauſe it is moſt gene- 
rally known, is the moſt hardy, and is beſt cul- 
tivated by thoſe who are fond of this fruit, and 
are deſirous of beſtowing little trouble in the 
management of the trees. 

2. Cheſnut Fig is a very large round Fig, of 
a fine cheſnut colour when ripe. The pulp 1s 
of a purple colour, ' ſoft, rich, and ſweet; and in 
ſome fituations it ſhews itſelf ripe in July, or 
early in Auguſt. 

3. Small White Fig. This is a ſmall roundiſh 
fruit, of a yellowiſh-white colour when ripe. The 
pulp is white, and very ſweet; and this Fig in 
ſome ſituations ripens as early as the former. 

4. Large White Fig is a large oblong Fig, 
poſſeſſed of a white thin ſkin, and a ſhort foot- 
ſtalk. The pulp is white, but often more or leſs 
tinged with purple; it is very ſweet and rich, 
and ripens well about the ſame time with the 
former, in any tolerable ſituation. 
5. Great Blue Fig is a fruit rather above the 
middle ſize, poſſeſſe 
a ſhort footſtalk, and is of a fine blue colour when 
ripe. The pulp is ſoft, luſcious, and of a fine 
red colour; and the tree being hardy, is as de- 
ſerving of cultivation as any we have. a 

6. Little Blue Fig is rather below the mid- 
dle ſize, has a ſhort footſtalk, a thin blue ſkin, 
a well - reliſhed pulp, and is of a red colour when 


ripe. This tree bears well in almoſt any ſitua-. 


tion, and is worth cultivating by thoſe who would 
give themſelves little trouble about them. 


7. Purple Genoa Fig is a large long Fig, of 


a dark purple colour When ripe. The pulp is 
extremely ſweet and delicious; and this is one of 
the beſt Figs we have in England. 

8. Black Genoa Fig is a large Fig, ſhaped 
like a Pear, and of a black colour when ripe. 


The pulp is of a bright red colour, very ſweet, and 
well-reliſhed; and the tree being hardy, 1s as 
much cultivated as any of the ſorts we have. 

9. Black Iſchia Fig is a ſhort middle ſized 
Fig, nearly of a black colour when ripe. I he 


* 


d of a very thin ſkin, 


4 


| 


pulp is ſoft, and of a bright-red colour; and the 


tree is a good bearer, bur requires a wall, or ſome 


warm, well-ſhelrered ſituation. 


10. Green Iſchia Fig. This is a large oblong Green 
ig, having a green thin ſkin, which is ſtained Iichia, 

to # reddiſh-brown colour when the pulp is ripe. 

The pulp is very ſoft, of a good reliſh, and of a 

purple colour. The true fort will ſtain linen or 

paper almoſt as powerfully às the juice of Black 

Cherries. | | * 

11. Yellow Iſchia Fig is a large pyramidical Yeltow 
Fig, of a yellow. colour ben rip Noe pulp is Iſchia, 
purpliſh; ſoft, and luſcious ; but the fituation and 
leaſon muſt be favourable; to cauſe it to acquire 
its perfection of reliſh. x, IT 

12. Brown Iſchla Fig is a ſmall pyramidical Brown 


Fig, of a brown colour when ripe. The pulp is Iſchia, 


purpliſh, ſoft; and extremely rich and luicious; 
and the tree is a good bearer; but unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves favourable; the fruit will be late 
before it is ripe, and will hever atquire ics full 


perfection. 


13. Verniſingtie Fig is a roundiſh Fig, above Verni. 
the middle ſize, and of a brown colour when ripe. fingue, 
The pulp is extremely rich and luſcious; and the 
tree is a pretty good bearer after mild winters; 
but in ſevere weather, the young ſhoots, being 
tender, are generally deſtroyed : This makes it 
neceſſary to plant this fort againſt a wall; in ſome 
warm, well-ſheltered place, to be protected with 
mats in ſuch weather. ieee 

14. Minion Fig is a ſmall brown Fig, of good 
reliſh to thoſe who are fond of this fort of fruit. 
The tree is ſmall, very hardy, and a good bearer, 
and the fruit ripens in almoſt any ſoil or ſitua- 
tion, 

15. Little Green Fig is a ſmall Fig, having : 

a green- coloured a d a red bs of It S _ 
ranked among the beſt Figs, and the tree is a 
low grower, hardy, and a good bearer; 

16. Malta Fig is a ſmall brown - coloured 1 
Fig within and without ; the pulp is ſoft, and 
extremely luſcious ; and if left ungathered on 
the tree, alters ſpontaneouſly to a pleaſant ſweet- 
meat. D 
17. Round Naples Fig is a nearly globular 
Fig, above the middle 527 of a —— co- Nania. 
lour within and without, though the ſkin is ſome- 
times more or leſs marked with ſtripes of à dull 


Minion, 


alta, 


white. The pulp is ſoft and luſcious, and the 
fruit is in good eſteem among thoſe who are fond 
of cating Figs. | 


18. Long Naples Fig, This is a long Fig, Long 
having a longiſh footſtalk, and is of a dark-brown Naples, 
colour when full ripe. The pulp is reddiſh, and 
well-reliſhed; and the Fig-eaters hold this fort - 
in good requeſt. _—_ | 2 

19. Hanover Fig. This is often called the 
Madonna Fig. It is a large Fig; of a pyrami- 
dical form, and of a brown colour when ripe; ' 
the pulp alſo is brown; but being coarſe, and 
of little reliſh, this Fig is held cheap by thoſe 
who pretend to be judges of this fruit. 0 
20. Gentile Fig is a middle- ſized Fig, almoſt and Gen- 
globular, and of a yellow colour within and with- tile Fig. 
out. It is a good Fig when full Tipe ; but as it 
comes in late, it feldom acquires its true reliſh, 
unleſs the ſeaſon and ſituation be remarkably 
propitious. | | | : 

All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by cut- Culture. 
tings; but as they often throw out numbers of 
ſuckers trom the roots, theſe are beſt for the pur- 
poſe. They ſhould be taken off as low as poſſible 
in the autumn, and be planted in the nurſery in 
rows a foot aſunder, with ar interval of two feer 

diſtance 


Hanover, 
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diſtance row from row. The uſual care of weed- 
ing between the rows in ſummer, an] digging 
the ground in winter, muſt be obſerved until the 
plants are rong enough to be ſet out, which will 
be ſooner or later according to their different train- 
ing, or the purpoſes: tor which they are deſigned, 
If intended for iiandards, they ſhould be trained to 
an upright ſhoot, and made to form a head of four, 
five, or more feet from the ground; and ſuch train- 
ing will require three or tour years to bring the 
plants into proper order, If or are deſigned 
for dwarfs; the ſtrongeſt may be taken away after 
they have grown one year in the nurſery 3 but 
the weakeit ſhould remain longer to gain ſuff- 
cient ſtrength, before they are planted our for 
: Moſt of the forts of Fig-trees will bear mode- 
rately well in ſtandards, or on dwarts, planted in 
the full ground, provided the foil be rich and dry, 
and the ſeaſon proves favourable : And all cf 
them do extremely well againſt a wall with pro- 


— training and management, let the weather 


e almoſt what it will. 

An eaſt or a weſt aſpe& is better for them 
than a ſouth, when againſt a wall; b:cauſe the 
fruit being tormed on the young ſhoots the pre- 
ceding ſummer, if the place is too warm, it wall 
be ſo forwarded by the intervals of warm Wea- 
ther in the early part of the ſpring; that it will 
for the moſt part drop off, by the return of froſts 
and chilling cold, before the ſetting-in of ſum- 
mer. So that from the warmeſt trees the leaſt 
fruit is for the moſt part produced. 

The uſual method of planting muſt be ob- 
ſerved, and they ſhould be ter about ten or twelve 
feet diſtant from each other. The border ſhould 
be kept in culture and good manuring; and no- 
thing ſhould be raiſcd on it but the loweſt ſallad- 
herbs. The trees ſnould be trained to the wall, 
placing the natural ſhoots, as they ate produced, 


eight or ten inches from each other. Ihe young 


branches ſhould never be ſhortened, for the 


produce the fruit, uſually at the extremity : And 


as this is formed the ſucceeding fummer, ſome 


care muſt be taken to preſerve it through the 


winter. This is done by nailing mats over the 
trees on the approach of froſt, and cenſtantly 
taking them away on the return of mild wea- 
ther. If this method is obſerved; a ſure and cer- 
tain, and allo an earlier crop of Figs may be ob- 


tained. But as it is attended with great trouble 


the beſt way will be to 


and conſtant vigilance, 
f the tendereſt ſorts againſt 


plant but a very tew o 


the wall, to be thus nurſed, leaving the others 


to take their chance, as dwarfs or ſtandards, in 
the open air, : AS 
There are many who chuſe to train them in an 


eſpalier; but as the fruit ripens no better than 


on dwarfs or ſtandards, and the expence of wood- 
work and trouble of training them thus is very 
great, I think it not worth while to train Fi 

in eſpaliers; but when they are denied the wall, 
to let them have full play in the open ground. 
And this I am the more inclined to recommend, 


as I have had great crops of Figs, even from thoſe 
Irreſt forts, when 


which are adjudged the ten 


— — 


— 


growing ſingly in the different parts of my gar- 
dens and plantations. They have, indeed, been 

rotected by neighbouring quarters of trees; and 
et this be your direction tor planting Figs in the 
open ground : Set them in a good rich earth, 
(for it cannot be too fat for Figs) in ſome warm, 
well-ſheltered place; and for want of this, ſec 
them in a quarter by themſelves, that a reed 


| hedge may be drawn round them, to protect 


them from cold all the winter; and if they have 
either of thoſe conveniencies, you will be pretty 


ſure bf having Figs enough, without the charge 


of training them in eſpaliers or againſt walls; 


The pruning of theſe Fig-trees in the full of pros: 
it conſiſts only in ing Fig: 
taking out the weak, ill-ripened branches, to trees. 


ground is inconſiderable; 


make room for the others; alio all dead branches; 
and in cauſing a proper thinning, that the heads 
may not be over-crowded with branches in theſum- 
mer, when they are loaded with leaves and fruit. 
And as the young branches of all Fig-trees are 
liable, more or leſs, to be deſtroyed 1h winter, 
this directs us to perform the office bf pruning 
in the ſpring z for then we ſhall ſee what branches 
are killed, and be able to judge of our praning 
accordingly. If the pruning is done in the au- 
tumn, ſeveral branches may perhaps be cut out 
which would have mrs. the winter, an 
would have formed excellent bearing wood the 
ſucceeding ſummer; and ſuch branches may 
be left with a deſign to perfect the head of the 
tree, which being tenderer than what was ex- 
pected, may be deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the 
winter: And thus, by pruning and hard weather, 
the tree may be robbed of its head and prin- 
cipal branches. Let, therefore, the froſts perform 
firſt their office of pruning and if they have killed 
many branches, then nothing more is to be done 
than to take out the dead wood cloſe to the 
bottom; for the young ſhoots muſt not be ſhort- 
ened on any account, unleſs when wood is wanted 
to fill up the parts; becauſe theſe are the bearing- 
wood; and uſually carry the fruit near the ex- 
tremity. Neither 1s there ſo much danger of 
their ſuffering from bleeding at that ſeaſon, as 
has been imagined z for the tree puts out late in 
the ſpring; and tho* the wounded parts exude 
moiſture yet the fap does not flow in ſuch plenty 
as to endanger the health of the trees, before the 
ſeaſon for pruning (which ſhould always be when 
there is little danger of ſuffeting from froſts) is 
.. 

Some of the Fig- trees have finely divided 
leaves, and look beautiful in the Wilderneſs quar- 
ters, among other deciduous trees. But as the 
Fig- tree has always been cultivated as a fruit- tree 
more than for ornamental plantations, I have 
not mentioned it among the plants of that cha- 
racter: So that the botanical title claiming this 
for its proper place is as follows: 


The Fig tree is titled, Ficus foliis palmatis. Titles. 


Dodonæus calls it ſimply, Ficus. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Ficus communis; alſo, Ficus hamilis ; and 
John Bauhine tiles it, Capifricus. It grows in 
the ſouth of Europe, and in Afia, 
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V'ITIS VINIFE RA., The VINE. 


H E almoſt numberleſs ſorts 
of Grapes found in our own, 


$ as well as in French, Italian, 
[ T | Spaniſh, and Portugueſe Gar- 

dens, are varieties only of this 
tx = ſpecies. They have been ob- 
— tained either from ſeeds ſown 


with care, and brought forward with good ma- 
nagement, or they have ariſen accidentally from 


the caſual falling of ſeeds in their wild ſtate. 


Doubtleſs from both theſe very valuable ſorts 


have been obtained; and in the firſt ages of the 


world their uſes were well known. Ancient 
catalogues are full of the ſorts z and the different 
Wines they produced have their due praiſes now 
ſtanding in different works of the ingenious Au- 
thors who both cultivated and admired them. 

The catalogues in our days are ſwelled to a 


great length; but it is not neceſſary to recount 


Princi pal 
forts. 


them, becauſe moſt of them are in a manner uſe- 
leſs to us, as they will not ripen in our Gar- 
dens. 

The principal ſorts which are truly valuable, 
and which will ripen well cither againſt good 
aſpected walls in the open air or againſt hot- 
ai. The Early Sugar G 
1. The Early Sugar Grape. 

2. The July Grape. og 

Vor. Il, 

142. 


3. The White Sweet Water. 
4. The Black Sweet Water. 
5. The Early Muſcadine. 
6. The Royal Muſcadine. 
7. The Le Cour Grape. 
8. The Violet Muſcadine. 
9. The Black Muſcadine. 
10. The Red Muſcadine. 
11. The Malmſey Muſcadine. 
12. The Red Chaſſelas. 
13. The Black Chaſſelas. 
14. The Red Hamburgh. 
15. The Black Hamburgh. 
16. The Lombardy. 
17. The Sr. Peter's. 
| 18. The Tokay. 
19. The Currant Grape. 
20. The Black Cluſter. 
21, The Burgundy. 
22. The Damaſk. 
23. The Grey Malmſey. 
24. The Red Malmſey. 
25, The White Malmſey. 
26. The White Frontinac. 
27. The Blue Frontinac. 
28. The Red Frontinac. 
29. The Black Frontinac. 
30. The Griſled Frontinac. 
9 M | 31. The 
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31. The White Muſcat of Alexandria. 
32. The Red Muſcat of Alexandria. 
33. The Partridge-l'ye Grape. 


34. The Brick Grape. 


Ihe Early 
Sugar, 


The july, 


The 
White 
Sweet 
Water, 


TheBlack 


- Sweet 


Water, 


The Early 


Muſca- 
dine, 


The 
Royal 
Muſca- 
dine, 


Le Cour, 


Violet 
Muſca- 
dine, 


35. The Black Spaniſh, or Alicant, 

36. The Claret. 

37. The Raiſin. 

I have in my collection upwards of twenty 
different ſorts beſides theſe already mentioned, 
which I have propagated for fale in the courſe 


of my Charitable Operations ; but as I have 


either found them of inferior value, or come-in 
ſo late in the ſeaſon as never to acquire any to- 


lerable degree of goodneſs. in our gardens, Ihave 
long ago baniſhed. them from my catalogue, 


extirpated the plants, and have omitted the men- 
tioning of them, as they would rather confound 
than aſſiſt a Gentleman in making ſuch a col- 
lection of theſe fruits as he could wiſh, 

Thoſe already mentioned are forts enough for 
any purpoſe, and are truly valuable in themſelves. 
Even the lateſt of them, in very favourable ſca- 


ſons, will ripen againſt ſome of our walls in the 


open air, and may be every year brought to per- 
fection if placed in the border of the hot wall. 

But to proceed to their deſcription: 

1. The Early Sugar Grape is a middle- ſized, 
dark- coloured truit ; the juice is of a ſugary ſweet- 
neſs, and the ſkin is tough; the berries are cloſe- 
ly diſpoſed in ſmall bunches, and in tome ſeaſons 
will be ripe by the beginning of Auguſt. 

5. The July Grape. Of this ſpecies there are 
two ſorts, one with white, another with black 
berries ; they are both of a ſugary ſweetneſs, grow 
looſe in the bunches, and ripen about the fame 
time as the former. Theſe are inferior Grapes, 
and are valued chiefly on account of their early 
ri 
nately called July Grapes. 

3. The White Sweet Water is a large white 

berry, full of a ſweet but not vinous juice; the 
ſame bunch will contain berries of different ſizes, 


pening. The above three ſorts are indiſcrimi- 


and the ſmalleſt are often the ſweeteſt. It ripens 


early, on which account it is chiefly prized. 

4. The Black Sweet Water. The berries of 
this ſort are black, much ſmaller than the for- 
mer, and grow in ſhort, cloſe bunches; the juice 
is very rich and ſugary, the ſkin thin, and from 
its coming-in early, this may be reckoned a truly 
valuable Grape. FF 

5. The Early Muſcadine. The berries of this 
ſpecies ate rather ſmall and round, grow pretty 
cloſe in the bunches, and are loofely diſpoſed in 
longiſh bunches ; they are of a white colour, 
their Juice is very ſweet, and they come into eat- 
ing ſoon after the Sweet Water. | 

6. The Royal Muſcadine. This is an am- 
ber- coloured fruit; the berries are moderately 
large, and full of a rich and vinous juice; the 
bunches they compoſe are very large, and the 
ſtalks often divide into ſmaller branches, which 
will alſo be covered with fruit. It ripens well 
againſt our walls ; on which account, as well as for 
its other good properties, it is highly eſteemed 
in this country. | 

7. Le Cour Grape. This is an amber-colour- 
ed fruit, of a middling fize ; the berries ate form- 
ed into largiſh bunches, are fleſhy, and have a 
muſky flavour. They ripen very well in our 

ardens; and are reckoned one of the beſt forts 
of Grapes we poſieſs. 1 

8. Violet Muſcadine. The fruit of this ſpecies 
are large, and of a deep- bright violet colour; 
the berries are diſpoſed in long bunches, and 
have a moſt exalted muſk yreliſſ. They ripen 
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very well in good ſeaſons; and then it is that 
the fruit is deemed Gne of the beſt of Grapes. ? 

9. Black Muſcadine. 
are middle-ſized, and of a fine black colour; 
they grow cloſe in the bunches, are of a ſweet 
and muſky flavour, and in good ſeaſons ripen 
well againſt our walls. | 

10. Red Muſcadine. The berries of this 
ſpecies are ſmall, and of a beautiful coral colour; 
they are of a firm ſubſtance, and their juice is 
of luch an agreeable ſweetneſs, that it is reckon- 
ed by many to be the beſt eating grape in the 
world. It will not ripen well, unleſs the ſeaſon 
proves highly propitious F fo that who6eyer is deſi- 
rous of having it every year in perfection, ſhould 
grant it a place againſt the hot-wall. 

11. Malmſey Muſcadine has its advocates 


for being one of the beſt Grapes in the world; 


the juices are very rich, and highly perfume, 
and juſtly entitle it to be ranked, at leaſt, among 
the belt ſorts of the muſky kinds. 

12. Red Chaſitlas. The berries of this ſpecies 
ate round, pretty large, and of a dark-red co- 
lour; the juice is ſweet, and it is generally rec- 
koned a very good Grape; though it muſt have 
a propitious autumn to bring it to perfection 
againſt our common walls. This frequently goes 
for the Red Muſcadine. 

13. Black Chaſſelas. The berries of this ſort 
are not ſo large as the former, and they are not 
ſo cloſely diſpoſed in the bunches; their colour 
is black, their juices are very rich, and it is rec- 
koned an admirable Grape, either for the deſſert, 
or for making of wine. This often is called the 


Black Muſcadine. 


14. Red Hamburgh. The berries of this 
ſpecies are moderately large, racher oval, and of 
a reddiſh .calt. They compoſe heavy bunches, 
and their juice is rich, and in great eſteem. This 
ſort ripens very well againſt our common walls. 

13. Black Hamburgh. The berries of this 


' ſpecies are rather ſmaller than the former, and 


inclined to an oval figure ; their colour is a fine 
black ; |they are very juicy, of a.muſky flavour, 
_ very well againſt our walls, and are in high 
eſteem. | 


16.. Lombardy. This is a very large fruit, 
of a pale-red colour; the juice is rich, and the 
berries cothpoſe ſuch heavy-ſhouldered cluſters, 
that, to have them in perfection, one bunch only 
ought ta be left to a branch. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for a bunch of this ſort to we gh ſeven 
pounds; but it hardly ever ripens without artifi- 
cial heat. J . | 

17. St, Peter's. This is a very large Grape, 
oval in fgure, and of a green colour powdered 
with white; the juice is in very little eſteem, 
but the "bunches are remarkably large, and 
being of ſo fine a black, they form a moſt beau- 
tiful and grand appearance; on which account 
it is chiefly propagated, It is a late grape, and 
rarely ripens with us, unleſs aſſiſted by an hot- 
wall ; and to have the bunches as large as may 
be, one only ſhould be left on a branch. The 
leaves of this ſort are finely divided, not unlike 


thoſe of the Parſley-leaved Grape; but the ſeg- 


ments are fewer and broader. n 
18. Tokay is another very large Grape, grow- 
ing in ponderous bunches ; the berries are of a 
flame colour, very juicy, and have a reliſh like 
Tokay wine. This muſt have a hot-wall to en- 
ſure' its ripening. 8 N e 
19. Currant Grape, This is a middle-ſized, 
roundiſh Grape, of a ſugary ſweetneſs; the ber- 
ries grow cluſtered together in ſhore bunches, are 
black, 
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black, and poſſeſſed of a blue powder when | 
ripe; they ripen, if properly ſituated, hearly as 


ſoon as the July Grapes. 

20. Black Cluſter. The Berries of this ſpecies 
are oval, of a fine black colour, and crowd one 
another in the bunches. Theſe. are ſhort, and 
from the cloſe arrangement of the fruit will not 
be equally ripened. it is generally eſteemed one 
of the beſt ſort of Grapes, and ripens early in a 
good aſpect. This often goes by the name of 
the Burgundy. 

21. Burgundy. The berries of this ſpecies 
are of a paler colour than the former, and are 
not ſo cloſely arranged in the bunches. Their 
figure 1s oval, and they ripen from every part of 
the cluſter. It is a very good eating fruit, as 
well as admirable for making of wine, and is a 
fort worth propagating againſt the wall as well as 
in the vineyard. 

22. Damaſk. Of this ſpecies there are three 
kinds, the Black, the Red, and the White. The 
berries are of an oval figure, and very large; 
they grow in long heavy bunches, and ripen late 
in the autumn. The three varieties are reckoned 
among the beſt kinds of Grapes, when the fruit 
is in perfection; but unleſs a favourable ſeaſon is 
propitious to them, it ſeldom happens againſt 
our common walls. 

23. Grey Malmſey. The berries of this ſpecies 
are ſmall, and of a grey colour; they are dil- 
poſed in large bunches, and are extremely ſweet 
and high-flavoured ; they ripen early againſt a 
good wall, and are ranked among the belt kinds 
of Grapes. 

24. Red Malmſey. The berries of this ſpecies 
are rather larger than the former, and are of a 
red colour. They are poſſeſſed of a very rich 
and delicate juice; and the bunches they com- 
poſe are pretty large, and, if ſituated againſt a 
good wall, will be ripe in September, 

25. White Malmſey. The berries of this 
ſpecies are about the ſame ſize as the former, and 
Jo bunckes they compoſe are very large. The 
Juice is rich, and finely flavoured when the fruit 
is ripe z but as this will be late in the ſeaſon, it is 
ſeldom found good but in favourable years. 

26. White Frontinac. The berries of this 


ſpecies are round, and of a moſt excellent fla- 


vour; they compoſe very large and cloſe bunches, 
and muſt be thinned ſoon atter the bloſſoms are 
fallen, or they will inumbrate and croud one an- 
other, and thereby prevent their ripening. The 
ſmalleſt ſhould be taken out with ſharp- pointed 
ſciſſars to admit the air and ſun to the others, which 
in ſome ſeaſons, in ſome ſituations, will ripen, but 
in general will not come to any thing, unleſs 
they have the benefit of an hot-wall, and then 
they are moſt admirable. | 


27. Blue Frontinac has nearly the ſame pro- 


rties as the former, except in the colour of the 
— which are of a fine blue when ripe, pow- 
dered with white duſt. | 

28. Red Frontinac. The berries of this ſpecies 
are very large, round, of a red brick colour, 
and full of a vinous juice of the moſt exalted 
flavour. They are compoſed in long bunches, 


and rarely ripen here without the benefit of hot- 


walls, 

29. Black Frontinac. The berries of this 
ſpecies are moderately large, round, and are co- 
vered with a fine meal like the Black Plum 
they grow looſely in ſhort bunches, and are re- 
plete with a_ moſt rich and vinous juice. They 
ripen early in October if well ſituated, which 
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renders this ſort of greater value than either of 
the two preceding kinds. | | 

30. Grizzled Frontinac. This. ſpecies is the Grizz'ed 
lateſt ripe of any of the Frontinacs, and is of higher Fromi- 
perfume z ſome of the berries are pretty large, of e. 

a round ſhape; and their colour is yellow mixed 
with dark red and brown. 

31. White Muſcat of Alexandria. This is an Wzice 
exceeding valuable Grape, but ripens ſo late in Moſcat of 
the year, that there will be but little chance of Alexan- 
having it in any tolerable perfection unleſs its ©? 
ſtation be againſt the hot-wall. The betries are 
white, oval, and grow looſely in long bunches. 

32. Red Muſcat of Alexandria, This ſpecies Red 
is of equal value with the former, and requires Muſcat of 
artificial heat to bring it with certainty to per- 3 
fection. The berries are replete with a vinous 
juice of extraordinary richneſs; they are of a 
red colour, oval in figure, and hang looſely in 
long unſhouldered bunches. 

33. Partridge Eye Grape. This ſpecies is re- Partridge 
markable for its large bunches, they being found Eye 
ſometimes near ſix pounds in weight. The berries 
are very large, round, and white, but the juice 
has no extraordinary flavour; one bunch alone 
ought to be left to a bearing branch; and even 
this muſt be thinned ſoon ther the bloſſoms are 
fallen, otherwiſe a large ſhare of the berries will 
never ripen. 

34. Brick Grape. The berries of this ſpecies Brick, 
are of a longiſh ſhape, and a deep red colour; 
the ſkin 1s thin, and the juice is very ſweet. 

35. The Black Spanith, or Alicant. The ber- The Black 
ries of this ſpecies are large, flat at the top, Spaniſh, 
placed thinly on the bunches, and are of a dark- or Ali- 
brown colour when ripe. They compoſe long, 
and heavy cluſters of good flavoured Grapes in 
proper ſeaſons. The plant is a good bearer, and 
the leaves die to a red colour in the autumn. | 

36. The Claret is a well-known Grape; its be 
colour is the ſame as claret, and the juice is re- Claret, 
liſhed by few. In ſhort, it is a fruit rather adapt- 
ed to wine than to be eaten as fruit, though a 
plant or two ought to be admitted where there are 
any pretenſions to a good collection of theſe 
fruit. The leaves die to a deep red in the autumn. 

37. Raiſin. Of this ſpecies there are two and 
kinds, the White and the Black. The berries Raiſin 
are oval, fleſhy, very large, and are placed thinly gf 
in long bunches. The juice is very ſweet, and. 
of a pleaſant taſte, | | 

I have fixed theſe Grapes as they ſtand num- 

bered in the catalogue of my plantation, rather 
than attempted to place them according to the 
due order of their ripening, which would be al- 
together impoſſible, the ripening of this fruit ya- 
rying much according to the nature of the ſeaſons. 
And although I have mentioned the months 
in which ſome of theſe ripen, this muſt not be 
too ſtrictly relied on, and muſt be underſtood 
only to mean when a favourable ſeaſon happens: 
For there are ſome ſeaſons ſo unpropitious to 
theſe fruit, that hardly any of them ever ripen 
at all. | 

The July, the Sweet Water, the Currant, the 
Mulcadines, Black Cluſter, Burgundy, and Black 


Frontinac, are the forwardeſt, and ought always 


to be planted, if you would be pretty certain of 
the fruit. ; | 

The other Frontinacs, Muſcat of Alexandria, 
Hamburghs, Alicant, Claret, Raiſin, Brick 


Grape, &c. will ripen in favourable ſeaſons, if 
well ſituated againſt a good wall ; but then theſe, 
except the Hamburghs, will be very late, = 
: often 
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often ill-reliſhed ; So that whoever is deſirous of 
theſe Grapes ſhould allot them à place againſt 
the hot-wall. /- 
Nay, the Lombardy, the Tokay, and the, St. 
Peter's Grape, ſwelling with ſuch heavy cluſters, 


hardly ever come to any thing without artificial | 


heat; ſo that a perſon muſt make his collection 
of vines ſuitable to his convenience, and the 
advantage he has of bringing the fruit to perfec- 
tion. A general collection is deſigned only for 


thoſe who poſſeſs extent of walling and ample for- 


tunes; whillt the early forts only ſhould be ſelected 


by thoſe Sho would with greater certainty indulge , 


their palates every year with this fruit at a leſs 
expence. LH | 
The propagation, of all the forts of vines is 
very ealy, and is performed by planting of the 
flips or cuttings, layering of the branches, or 
grafting z but the ſtrongeſt plants in the leaſt 
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time are always to be obtained from layers. If 


you have that conveniency, lay down ſome of the 
under-branches of the laſt year's wood; peg 
them down to prevent their being removed by 
externals ; cover them over with mould; and cut 
off the tops to within one or two eyes of the 
ground. Autumn is the beſt time for the work, 
though it may be done any time in the winter or 
ſpring. Such layers will be good plants by the 
autumn following, and may be either re- 
moved to the places where they are deſigned to 
grow, or they may be ſet in the nurſery-ground 
tor a year, to become more compact and ſtrong, 
before they are ſet out for good. 

They are alſo eaſily raited by cuttings. Theſe 
ſhould be the bottom parts of ſtrong, well- 
ripened ſhoots of the laſt year; and there is no 
neceſſity of having any of the former year's wood 
along with them. Every cutting ſhould conſiſt 
of three eyes or buds at leaſt, rwo of which 


| ſhould be placed in the ground; the other ſhould 


be very little above it: They ſhould be ſer eight 
inches aſunder in rows at an interval of two feet, 
and the mould ſhould be well trampled down to 
the ſides. The beſt time for this work is the 
autumn, though it may be done with leſs ſucceſs 
in the winter or ſpring. If a very dry ſpring and 
fummer ſhould enſue after their planting, they 
ſhould be watered twice a week, ſhould be kept 
conſtantly ciean from weeds, and by the autumn 
following they will become good plants; and 
the ſtrongeſt may be then ſet out for good, while 
the weakeſt, being headed to within one good 
eye of the ground, ſhould remain in the nurlery 
another year; by which time they will be grown 
very ſtrong and good plants, and fit for any purpoſe. 

They may allo be encreaſed by grafting ; 
but this is rarely performed, and is deſigned 
chiefly to bring forward any curious ſort of 
Grape, or to have a multiplicity of forts at the 
ſame time, It is performed by cleft-grafting 
the beginning of April. The cleft ſhould be 
made as low in the ſtock as poſſible, and ſhould 
be two or three inches long ; the cyon ſhould be 
well fitted to the parts, then bound and clayed, 
and it will readily grow. The clay muſt be taken 
away, and the bead looſened, when the graft has 
ſhot about a foot and an half in length; for by 
this it will be ſufficiently joined to the ſtock, 
will grow amazingly, and ſhould be faſtened as 
it advances, to prevent its hong diſplaced by the 
winds. By the autumn it will have made a very 


ſtrong ſhoot, and the ſummer following may be 
| brought to bear. N 
Thus eaſily are all the ſorts of Vines raiſed; 
fo that I ſhall now proceed to give their after- 
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management their... 
taken out o he nurſery until they bear frpit, or 


will ſhew neatneſs in the 


Rom the time of their being fir 


— 


become old trees; and that the reader may appre- 


hend theſe directions more readily, ſhall claſs them 


under three different heads: viz. their after-ma- 
nagement when, planted againſt, 1. Common 


Walls; 2, Elot-walls; and, 3. in Vineyards, 
I. 
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ines, againſt Common Walls. The beſt Of the 


aſpe& for thele is the ſouth-eaſt, though they do aſter-· ma- 


excecding well 2 80 the ſouth; and ſometimes, 


in favourable ſeaſons, the fruit ripens very well ag 


nagement 
of Vines 
ainſt 


in a, ſouth-welt expoſure. The border ſhould be common 


well dug, four feet wide at leaſt ;, and if it be walls. 


naturally moiſt, clayey, or of a ſtrong nature, 


| a proportional quantity of drift-ſand, coal-aſhes, 
lime-rubbiſh, &c. ſhould be brought. Vines 


like ſuch a ſort of compoſt; and if the ground 
is not naturally ſo, or made ſo by art, you may 
expect very little ſucceſs from this part of your 
fruit-plantation, 

Having the 
Vines be carefully raken out of the nurſery in 


autumn, and let them be headed to within two 


eyes of the ground. The roots will want no 
pruning, except ſhortening the ſtrong root as 
the fibres will allow it, as we may ſuppoſe the 
owner has juſt taken them out of his own nuc- 


ſery : And indeed if they be brought from a diſ- 


tance, the pruning ought allo to be the ſame , 


tor though it is generally recommended to rake 


away all broken, dried, and decayed fibres, yer 
thoſe of this plant are of ſuch a nature, that it is 
difficult ro know which are ſo; and unleſs great 
caution 1s uſed, many fibres may be taken of 
which would have enſured growth to the plant. 
Having your trees all iMreadineſs, proceed 
to the planting, Let holes be opened along 
the wall at the diſtance of eight feet from each 
other; the holes ſhould be deeper or ſhallower, 
according to the nature of the plants : If it be a 
long ſtraggling layer, having the fibres at the 
bottom, and will not admit of the root bein 
ſhortened, the ground ſhould be proportionably 
raiſed, and then the holes may be made to a 
proper depth; which perhaps may be a foot, or a 
foor and an half. It the plants are in the ordi- 
nary by nine inches will be a ſufficient depth 
for the holes ; and for ſhort handſome compact 
plants, fix inches depth will do. I am the more 
particular in theſe e becauſe the roots 
ought to be as near the ſurface of the earth as 
poſſible, in order to draw the purer and more 
refined juices for the better ripening of the 
branches and fruit. 0 
Having thus made your holes,, with a plant 
lying by each of them for a direction as to the 
depth, proceed to the planting. In doing of this. 
ſpread the fibres equally every way; ſet the ſtems 
in an upright poſition ſix inches from the wall; 
ſpread the fibres equally all around; then put in 
the mould, ſhaking the root as it comes in, and 
dividing the fibres with your fingers to prevent 
their being matted together: Preſs the mould 
well to the ſides as you fill up the hole; raiſe 
the earth to within half an inch of the loweſt eye 
of the plant; and if there be a ſmall ridge ſtill 
higher carried all round, forming the figure of a 
ſmall baſon having the plant in the centre, it 
ardener, and, if very 
dry weather ſhould happen, will be better for 
the plant. This being done, ſome lay a cover- 
ing of ſoot or aſhes over the ſurface of the 


moulq ; but 1 could never find that a layer or 
covering of ſuch ingredients was of any ſervice 


to the plant at firſt; neither do the roots need 
any 


border and walls in order, let the 
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any covering but that of the pure and vell- pre- 1 


pared mould of the border. 

If a very dry ſpring and ſummer after plant- 
ing ſhould ſet in, it will be neceſſary to afford 
them a good watering at times. All weeds ſhould 
be plucked up as they ariſe z the ſhoots ſhould 


be faſtened to the wall, as they advance; and | 


this is all the management they will require for 

the firſt year, or until they come to their prun- 

ing, the winter after they have been planted, 
This pruning conſiſts of no more than ſhort- 


ening their heads to within two good Buds of the 


bottom. They ſhould be taken off about an inch 
and an half above the bud; and the time for the 
work is, from the falling of the leaves in autumn, 
—— a little before the ſap begins to flow in the 
pring. 

Diving of the border is a neceſſary operation 

for the encouraging of the plant. In doing of this, 
do not dig ſo near it as to diſturb the root, but 
carefully looſen the mould above it, and draw 
freſh earth up to the ſtem, moulding it up as 
high as the top of the old wood, This will cauſe 
the buds to ſhoor out ſtrong in ſummer; and to 
encourage them in this, all weak ſhoots muſt be 
taken off as they are produced, leaving thoſe 
from the buds only to poſſeſs the tree. Such la- 
teral ſhoots alſo as they 
rubbed off as they appear, for theſe will propor- 
tionally weaken the main ſhoots, which ought in 
every reſpect to be encouraged, that the lower 
eyes may be as bold as poſſible for the next year's 
progreſs : Faſtening them to the wall muſt be 
duly attended to as they advance in height, and 
the lower eyes or buds will receive ſtill additional 
ſtrength, by nipping off the ends of the main 
ſhoots in July; which circumſtance ought never 
to be omitted. * 
The winter following, in mild weather, they 
mould be cut down to three eyes: Theſe ſhould 
be faſtened horizontally to the wall, and that is 
all the trouble they will uire this winter. 
Summer - weeding, and winter - digging of the bor- 
der, muſt attend the Vines in their progreſs; 
neither muſt any large plants be ſet near them, 
for theſe will retard their growth, greatly weaken 
if not deſtroy the lower eyes, and cauſe the whole 
ſhoots to be ſpongy and ill-ripened. 

The ſummer — the plant muſt be 
poſſeſſed of ſuch ſhoots only as are produced from 
the eyes left on the laſt pruning; and even then, 
when two ſhoots grow from one eye, the weakeſt 
muſt be taken away. All others alſo muſt be 
rubbed off as they appear ; they muſt be trained 
to the wall as they advance in ＋ 25 and in 
July muſt have their ends pinched off as before, 
except ſuch as ſhew fruit; for theſe, in this young 
ſtate of the tree, ſhould be permitted to grow at 

leaſt a month longer before they are ſhortened. 
A round of this work is to 
peated; and by a due obſervance of theſe eaſy 
rules, keeping the ground clean from weeds and 
large plants in ſummer, and digging the border 
in winter, your Vines wlll be hearty and ſtrong, 
and in good condition every year to produce you 
rich and heavy cluſters. mY 

As your Vines get old, the practice may be 


i litthe varied: The young wood may be left 
four eyes long, and they ſhould be placed at 


ſuch à diſtance from each other, that there 


may be room _ to train their ſide-ſhoots 
as they are produced 3 
tree has been ill- man 
large a ſhare of theſe n 
entirely taken away, leaving the others at about 
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ed, and is poſſeſſed of too 


fruit, whil 


— — 


gular ſhoots, which ought to be begun in May, 
and repeated at an interval of about three wee 
all ſummer, care muſt be taken hot to wound, or 
take off the leaves of the ſtanding branch&; for 
ſuch practice (tho? too often practiſed) will be in- 
jurious both to the ſhoots and fruit. Theſe irre- 
gular ſhoots, as they appear, ſhould always be 


ſhall produce muſt be 


— 


every year re- 


2 


on which account, if the 


oots, the weakeſt muſt be 


eighteen inches diſtance from each other, The 


bearing branches ſhould be ſhortened the middle 


or end of June to Within three eyes above the 

) the others are permitted to grow un- 
til the middle or end of July before they are 
ſhortened. The practice of the one will ſtrength- 


en the fruit, and bring it forward in the ripen- 
ing; and the practice of | | 
the ſhoot, and cauſe the buds to be ſtrong for 
the ſucceeding Year. | 


the other will ſtrengthen 


In clearing the tree of all weak and irre- 


iſplaced by rubbing; and with regard to others 
that may require to be taken off at the winter= 
pruning, they ſhould be cut cloſe t6 the ſtem 
with the knife, not leaving a ſhort ſcrag, as is of- 
ten practiſed; for ſuch will ſend forth weak 
branches, which, if not timely taken off, will 
crowd the tree, be injurious to the fruit, and 
greatly weaken thoſe that are deſigned for fruit- 
bearing the year after. When pruning is per- 
formed ſo late in the ſpring, that the Juices flow, 
and the plant bleeds, as the Gardeners term it, 
the bleeding may be ſtopped by applying to the 
part ſome wood-aſhes, unſlaked lime, or dry 
ſoot. This very often ſtops it at firſt, but never 
fails effecting a cure, if repeatedly applied. 
Soon after the bloſſoms of the Vine are fallen, 
and the fruit is well fer, it ſhould be thinned 
where it ſhews itſelf in too great quantities. 
More than two bunches ought never to be per- 
mitted to grow on one branch; and of ſome of 
the largaſt ſorts, one bunch for a branch will be 
ſufficient, Carefully, therefore, look over your 
fruit at that time, and with a knife take away all 
the weakeſt bunches, leaving only one or two 
of the largeſt and fineſt bunches on each branch. 
Branches alſo at this time may be wholly taken 
away, with the bunches on them, if the tree is 
much crowded ; and thus may the whole be kept 
free and open, which is the only way to have 
this fruit rightly flavoured, and in its true ſize 
and perfection. | | 
This is the method of training Vines to the 
wall; and in the ſame manner alſo they may be 
trained to an eſpalier, if the ſoil be of a warm 
nature, and the ſituation well defended, otherwiſe 
it will not be worth while to make the trial. 1 
have known them drawn along the border of the 


Kitchen Garden; and though in ſome ſeaſons 
the fruit has ripened very well, yet in general it 


will be late, bad-taſted, and ſeldom come to 
any-thing ; ſo that it will not anſwer to purſue. 
this practice, unleſs there is a ſcarcity of wall- 
ing; and if fo, the vines may be planted in eſpa- 
liers, for the fruit to take their chance as it ſhall 


evertheleſs, if the Vines are planted againſt 
an eſpalier, good fruit may with greater certainty 
be procured, if the owner will be at the expence 
of a reed hedge to run along the back of it; for 
this will in ſome meaſure anſwer the end of a 
wall. This hedge need not be above four feet 


high, for that will be a defence high enough for 


the fruit z whilſt the ſtrong ſhoots which are de- 


ſigned to bear the year following 'may rear their 


heads above the hedge without danger of injury, 


and may be faſtened to a trelaſe, as they advance, 
at ＋ a6 Hedges of theſe kinds need not be 
9 bw” — «© -4 £ 
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will e 


reception at firſt, and then an interval of four years 
ſe before they call upon us to exert our 

ſuperior {kill to cauſe their A fruit at, un- 

ual ſeaſons to be brought to the table. 

The walls ſhould be built on a dry foil; and 
for want of this, the border muſt be raiſed with 
proper earth two feet high ; the common earth 
muſt be taken out a full ſpade's depth, and the 
bottom muſt be well rammed with any kind of dry 
rubbiſh, to prevent the roots from ſtriking into 
thoſe cold and unfavourable regions below. 
If the border is naturally dry, the earth may be 


taken out ＋ and the border raiſed propor- 


tionally leſs above the level of the ground; and 
even in this caſe it will be neceſſary to ſpread a 
layer or ſtratum of dry rubbiſh, of about a foot 
thickneſs, at the bottom, ramming it down very 
cloſe. As the roots will be thus confined from 
ſtriking downwards, a more than ordinary breadth 
for the border muſt be allowed, that there may 
be room enough for them to take a more fa- 
vourable turn another way. Five feet, at leaſt, 
muſt be their breadth, and the depth of the 
brought-in ſoil muſt be two feet. A nine-inch 
wall thould be in front of the border, not my 
to keep it up, but to place whatever ig neceſ- 
ſary upon it; at the bottom of which proper 
holes or vacancies ſhould be left open to drain 
off the moiſture, which would otherwiſe be. 
confined, and rot the tender fibres of the plants 
as they are produced. 

Having thus finiſhed the wall, filled the bot- 
tom of the pit with ſtones, broken bricks, rub- 
biſh, &c. and ſo cloſely rammed them down, that 
there may be no chance for the roots penetrat- 


ing, the mould ſhould be brought in. This 


ſhould be a good, light, freſh earth, taken from 
a paſture ground with the ſward along with it 
the year before, the ſward having been frequently. 
turned to rot the turf and incorporate the parts. 
Ic ſhould be ſpread regularly and uniformly over 
the whole, and laid ſo thick, that when ſettled it 
may form a bed or border of earth two feet 
deep. 0 


"This being done, the mould ſhould be left to 


ſettle about a week or ten days; and then the 


plants are to be ſet in the uſual manner againſt 
the back-wall, at the diſtance of ſix feet from. 


each other. The planting may be performed. 


of 


any time in the autumn, winter, or «dpring, z 


though the firſt ſeaſon is by far the beſt, if 


the walls, &c. are in readineſs. From the time 


of their being planted until they are got into a 
ement muſt be 


ood bearing ſtate, their man 


the ſame as againſt common walls: This ſhould 


be four years; for though they may be brought 


to bear ſooner, yet the trees will be too tender, 


and the bunches will be fo few as not to make 


it worth while to proceed to the operation of 


forcing. Having therefore the trees ſtrong and 
in good ordert, which we , may, ſuppoſ 
about the fourth year from the. planting, about 
the middle of January let the Th be ed, 


. 
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placed until the trees are four or five years old, | and 
and are got into a good bearing ſtate. The reeds, | earlier, the 
ſhould be tied in the uſual manner, and a flip of 
deal ſhould run along the top to look handſome, 
and protect their ends. his method is fre- 

- quently practiſed, and plenty of good fruit in no 
very favourable ſeaſons is thereby often, obtained. 

Of the Vines againſt hot walls muit be planted and | 

after-ma- managed the ſame way as Vines. againſt other | and 

f ines walls, until they come into a bearing ſtate and 

againt good condition for forcing. * 171 

hot walls. A proper border only is to be prepared for their 


— 


much later, the time of t 


come to perfection better. 


ING AND GARDENING. 


and the glaſſes put on: If this is done much 

will draw weak, long-ſhanked, 
and produce little fruit, as a due admiſſion of air 
cannot, be granted them, if very bad weather 
ſhould, happen in the ſpring; and if it be done 
uc fruit being ripened 
will be protracted z- it will come in later, nearer 


to that which is produced in the common way, 


conſequently its value will be proportion- 
ally A de x 8.115 
he fires ought to be made to afford a mo- 
derate heat only, and to heat the air only about 
eight or ten * above the point Temperate of 
the Botanical Thermometers. Neither need they 
be continued day and night, unleſs very 
cold weather ſets in: In ſuch weather they 
ought always to be kept up, that the air may 
be properly heated, and the plants may receive 
no check in their progreſs z but in mild ſeaſons, 
and when the ſun ſhines out, one fire only need 
be lighted in the evening; and it it is kept 
burning until about eleven o'clock at night, the 
wall will be ſufficiently heated, and the air 
brought into a due temperature, and continued 
ſo the enſuing day. 

When the Vines begin to ſhoot, they muſt be 
enn trained and faſtened to the trelaſe. 

ey ſhould be ſo diſpoſed that they may have 
the full benefit of the ſun and air; all weak, 
irregular ſnoots ſhould be taken off; and in 
performing theſe operations, the greateſt caution 
muſt be uled not to break the proper ſhoots; 
for the forcing makes them exceedingly brit- 


tle at this time, and cauſes them to ſnap, if they 
are in the leaſt roughly handled. 


From time to time they ſhould be trained 
in this manner; and about the firſt week in 
May the fires ſhould be wholly diſcontinued. 

By this time, as. the days will be grown very 
long, and the ſun have great power, air propor- 
tionally in greater quantities muſt be given the 
plants, and they will alfo require to be oftener 


watered ; for this is eſſentially neceſſary to the 
well: ripening of the fruit. As the days get 


ſtill longer, and the weather warmer, the glaſſes 


ſhould be wholly taken off in the day-time, 


and may be placed on again in evenings, or let 
alone, as you may think proper, unleſs you are 
apprehenſive of froſts, which often happen even 
at the end of May. If the glaſſes are laid on, the 


fruit will ripen earlier, as it will be protected from 
the dews, which will retard its growth. If the 
glaſſes are not laid on, the fruit will have the 


benefit of the dews, which will cauſe it to be 
better flavoured, though it be a little later be- 


| fore it becomes ripe. 


As ſoon. as. the. fruit is well ſet, thoſe ſorts 
which naturally produce very cloſe bunches, 
ſhould. have the branches thinned: with. ſharp- 


pointed ſciſſars; the ſmalleſt ſhould: be picked 


out, with the points; and thus leaving the 
others properly thinned, they will ripen; and 
In doing this, da not 
handle the bunches, but only with very narrow- 


pointed ſciſſars pick out the ſmalleſt parts; 


far if they. are any ways bruiſed, or diſpoſſeſſed 
of that? fine mealy duſt which is peculiar to 
them in that early ſtate, they very ſeldoin do 
well afterwards, 12 N 
In the courſe of their progreſs, the glaſſes 
muſt always, be put on in, very wet weather; 
for that will 
flayour.... ion : te yl 
| Early-ia June you will fiod-your grapes large 
and about their full growth, and in a — 4 
Attle 
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little time after you will perceive them to begin 

to ripen. This is the time to guard them againſt 
the attacks of birds and inſects ; the only way 
for which is to place nets and birdlime twigs for 
the one, and ſugared bottles, or vials halt-filled 
with ſugar and water, for the other. | 

Thus will your fruit uninterruptedly advance to 
perfection, and will ſhew itſelf at the table many 
weeks before that which is produced in the or- 
dinary courſe of Nature againſt common walls. 

The ſorts proper for forcing are all the early 
kinds; ſuch as the Early Sugar, the White, the 
Black Sweet Water, the Muſcadines, &c. for 
theſe coming much earlier than any of the other 
ſorts, will be deemed the greater curioſity, and 
have an higher tendency to excite converſation, 
which is often what the Gardener chiefly aims 
at in the execution of his art. The really 
curious may have grapes brought to per- 
fection this way, which would otherwiſe not 
ripen in our climate; but then the time of their 
being brought to the table will be when there 
is a vaſt profuſion of the different, and for the 
moſt part better, ſorts from the common walls; 
which will in general cauſe them to be leſs ef- 
reemed, and afford little pleaſure, except to thoſe 
few. only who. are really curious in taſting the 
different ſorts of fruit. 

Vines will not bear forcing every year ; for 
which reaſon a double quantity of wall- 
ing ſhould be built and planted, that each part 
may take its turn alternately, and come in 
forcing every other year. In thoſe years the 
Vines are forced, the chief care ſhould be to 
encourage the fruit, without paying much re- 
gard to the ſhoots for the ſupply of young 
wood; and in thoſe years the Vines are at reſt, 
no regard ſhould be paid to the fruit ; for the 
tree ought not to be burdened with a bunch, that 
the ſhoots may be proportionally ſtronger, and 
in better condition to ſupport the operation the 
ſucceeding year. e Eoioofiet 1 

This is the en way of forcing Vines in 
order to bring their fruit as early to perfection as 
is climate will admit of. Other inferior ways 
are practiſed ; ſuch as planting them againſt 
a wall in which there are flues, but no glaſſes 
in the front. 


ſed to any weather as it ſhall happen, yet 
by lighting the fires. at the uſual time, and thus. 


Though they ſtand wholly ex- 


keeping the wall warm, the ſhoots will be made- 


early, and the fruit will be ripened ſome weeks: 


before that on common walls; and having all: 


the benefit of the dews and full air, the fruit 


will be better · flavoured than that which has been 
wen forced. | 


By p 


nting them againſt the wall of an houſe 


that is the back of a chimney where a fire is 


uſually kept burning, the ſhoots and fruit will 


be proportionally forced and ripened long be- 

| fore, thoſe: in the ordinary Way. ben 
By planting them againſt the fide of the 

ſtave, and by introducing. the branches through 


ſmall. holes, and faſtening them to proper 
ſupports near the glaſſes, the fruit may be 
brought as early to perfection as any other. 
way; though it is ſeldom well-flavoured, and 
the quantity to be obtained muſt be very in- 


conſiderable. 


When this method is practiſed, the branches, 


as ſoon as they bave 


rformed their office, ſhould - 


be cut off, and freſh ones at the uſual time in- 


troduced for the purpoſe; for they ſeldom” do 


well after they have been once thus yu : On. 


l 


lime- ſtones, or gravel, 


which account; when this method is practiſed; 
great attention ſhould be paid to a proper ſup- 
ply" of freſn ſhoots, of ſufficient length, to be 
introduced ſucceſsfully as the ſealon comes 
in. l aa 4 1.85 

The culture of Vineyards has been kfiown. in 
all ages of the world, and the liquor they pro- 
duce is probably the firſt (except water) that was 
known to mankind. 8 nl? 2 

The variety of Grapes to produce wine are in- 
finite. and the ſoil and ſituation in which they 
U e alſo give a different flavour to their 
produce. 1 | 
Oft old this was notoriouſiy known, and the 
different ſorts of wine had their admirers: 
In this age, we can Hardly be ſaid to fall 
ſhort of the Ancients in the number of ſorts; 
and I believe there are very few of them but 
have admirers enough. 

In France, Italy, and other wine countries; 
the management of the Vineyards and their 
wines is a principal branch of trade. Whole 
farms conſiſt entirely of Vineyards; and it is from 
theſe countries that the different parts of the 
world are ſo amply ſupplied. 25 

Vineyards have formerly been much planted 
in England; but the diſcontinuance, and now al- 
moſt total diſuſe of them ſeems plainly to indicate 
that they did not anſwer the end and that the 
wine they produced was not adequate in worth to 
the trouble and expence attending them. 


7 


Though in general this may be true, yet I 
have known good wine made of Grapes grow- 
| 


ing in England, and have drank our Burgundy 
no way interior, as my taſte could find out, to 
that noted wine which we have conſtantly im- 
rted from that country. Wes tj 
Doubtleſs, therefore, there are ſome ſoils and 
ſituations that will ſuit Vines, and cauſe their fruit 


to ripen properly here; and when a perſon is 
poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſpot, then may he proceed to 
plant it as a Vineyard; otherwiſe he will find his 
labour and expence thrown away. : 
The tokens or ſigns of a proper place for à gigns of 
Vineyard are, 1. The ſoil ſnould be naturally proper 
dry, loamy, light, and of a warm nature. 2. The place for 
bottom ſhould be either chalky, rocky, full of * 2 
3. The ſituation ſhould 01d. 

be on the South-eaſt, or South fide of an hill; 

though it will do very well if it be in a fruitful, 

dry, warm part of the plains that lie open to the 


Eaſt. It ſhould be well defended from the 
North-weſt and South-weſt winds by trees, and 


hills at a diſtance; and for want of thoſe, a. 
double hedge ſhould'-be planted, running along 
the North, the Weſt, and floping off by the 


Soutli · weſt; for this will break thoſe winds, 
prevent them. from ruſhin 
among the Vines,” and keep the place warm, If 


the ſituation and ſoil be of this nature, it fairly 


invites you to begin your plantation ; though, 
there are other ſoils which will do very well tot 


a Vineyard, and in which Vines will grow, and 
bear plenty of fruit. They are found to grow- 


very luxuriantly upon marly ground; and 1 
have planted with ſucceſs a ſmall Vineyard in our 
Nurſery at Gumley. The part where the Vines 


were planted was the South fide of a hill ; the ſoll 


is an unfruitful white clay, and will afford good 


bricks 5 and notwithſtanding in winter it looks 
like a good red, loamy earth, and is very light and 
dry; yet in ſummer it becomes white, flaky, and 

ſhews itſelf a moſt! unhappy ſoil for any planta- 
tion. The clay becomes denſer the deeper you - 
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go, and full of blue veins. Its natural produce | ed off as they ſhew themſelves ; the ground muſt 


was furze-buſhes, and it was a burrow for 
rabbits. 
Here 1 planted a ſmall Vineyard of the Red 
Burgundy Vine. The Grapes ripened exceedingly 
well; the cluſters were rich and large, and 
would have afforded plenty of good wine, had 
they not always been ſtolen by the populace which 
came to ſee the plantations, and which has fince 
occaſioned their being grubbed up. 
Nor was this the only place I had, in 
which Grapes ripened without walls. I planted 
more than forty different ſorts in the valley be- 
low, where bricks had been formerly made, and 
all the Sweet Waters, the Muſcadines, and all 
the early ſorts ripened their fruit there extreme- 
ly well; and though theſe were chiefly deſigned 
to produce cuttings for the propagation of thedif- 


ferent ſorts, and conſequently had not the cloſe. 


management of fruit-bearing plants, they bore 
amazingly, and ſhewed their heavy, well-ri- 
pened cluſters lying on the ground; from all 
which it may be inferred, that if a ſoil is 
naturally dry, of a warm nature, and has a 
expoſure, it will afford you rational hopes 
of ſucceſs, and give you great encouragement to 
begin your Vineyard. 8 
The firſt ſtep towards this is, to pre 
the ground properly. This ſhould be done by 
trenching or double-digging of it; the ſward 
ſhould be worked to the bottom, the clods 
ſhould be well broken, and the fineſt parts 
ſhould be laid at the top. This work ſhould 
be performed in the autumn; and you may as 
foon as you pleaſe after that, proceed to plant 
your Vineyard. 
Let holes be firſt opened for the plants 


in rows _ feet aſunder, and let there be an 


interval of four yards between each of the rows , 
let the rows run from South-eaſt to South-welt , 
and as the holes are opened, let the plants be 
taken out of the Nurſery with care, and planted 
as ſoon as poſſible. In planting them, ſpread the 
fibres equally all around, preſs the mould well 
to the roots and the ſtem, and let the plant 
ſhew itſelf from thence with one good eye only, 
juſt above the ſurface of the ground. 
Your Vineyard being thus planted, there will 
be a large interval of reſt before they call for 
your further diligence z and even then, during 
the firſt year, the trouble they will give you will 
be but ſmall. In the ſummer, as the ſhoots 
advance in. height, they muſt at times be faſ- 
tened to ſtakes thruſt into the ground for that 
purpoſe; all weak and lateral ſhoots muſt be 
taken off; and the ground muſt be regularly 
freed from weeds as they ariſe. 


Some recommend the planting of eſculents 


between the rows, and the continuing that practice 


annually until the Vines come into a ing 
ſtate. But this is very wrong advice; the 
ground ought to lie fallow all the time, and at 

roper intervals be dug, ſtill the better to enrich 
its nature, that its force may be greater for the 
Vines when they come to bear: For although 
Vines will grow and bear fruit in a or 
hungry ſoil, yet they do abundantly better in 
on of good heart, provided it be light and 
dry. This is confirmed to wy the practice of 
the planters of vineyards abroad, who once in ſe- 
ven or eight years manure their Vineyards with 
ſheep or cows dung. Not a vegetable there- 
fore between the rows, from the firſt planting 
of the Vineyard, ought to be permitted to ſtand 
for any uſe ; the weeds mult be conſtantly clear- 


— 


| 


at leaſt once a year be dug between the rows; 
and if theſe rules be ſtrictly attended to, you will 
fnd a ſtrange difference in your Vines, with 
regard to their ſtrength of ſhooting, the large- 
neſs of the cluſters, and the exal ed flavour of 
their juices, - | 

The winter after planting, your ſets ſhould be 
headed to within two eyes of the ground. The 
autumn is the ſeaſon in which this work is gene- 
rally practiſed; but if it be done in the ſpring, 
before they bleed, it will be better; for By that 
time the ſhoots will be Better hardened, and, b 
being more compact and woody, will be leſs li- 
able to ſuffer from the externals of wet and 
cold, than if they had been cut in the autumn, 
—5 they are for the moſt part very ſpongy and 
ill. ripened. | 

Let the winter-digging be performed juſt bes 
fore the plants are cut down, otherwiſe there 
will be great danger, through the heedleſſneſs 
of labourers, of having many of the plants trams 
pled on, and their eyes broken off, In digging 
the ground, diſturb the roots of the Vines as 
little as poſſible, draw the earth gehtly up to 
the ſtems, and having headed them to within two 
eyes of the ground, let a ſtake be thruſt down 
on each ſide of the plant, to which the ſhovts 
proceeding from each of the eyes may be faſ- 
tened the ſummer following, | 

This faſtening is to be performed at intervals 
as before, as the ſhoots advance in height; 
weak, irregular, and lateral ſhoots muſt be 
rubbed off as they ſhew themſelves ; the ground 
muſt be kept clean from weeds z and this is all 
the trouble neceſſary to be given them for that 
ſummer. 

The winter or ſpring following, the ground 
ſhould be dug again, and the Vines ſhould be 
pruned in order to forward their ſummer progreſs. 
This pruning ſhould conſiſt in ſhortening the 
ſhoots to within two eyes of the laſt year's wood, 
and then faſtening them nearly horizontally to 
ſtakes thruſt down for the purpoſe. As ry, 
grow in ſummer, the main ſhoots muſt be faſs 
tened to the ſtakes, and all weak and irregular 
branches taken off as uſual. 

The winter following, they muſt be pruned 
as before; but as it may be expected, that 
by this time they are in a condition for bear- 
ing, one or two of the uppermoſt branches of 
each plant may be ſhortened to within four eyes 
of the old wood, with a deſign to produce fruit 
the next ſummer; whilſt the others may be 
ſhortened to within two good eyes of the old 
wood, with a deſign not to bear fruit, but that 


they may ſhoot vigorouſly only the ſummer fol- 


lowing. This being done, the ſtakes ſhould be 
placed, and the freſh branches tied to them as 
before; their poſition ſhould be nearly horizon- 
tal, that the fruit which they produce may be as 
near the ground as poſſible; for ſuch fruit will 
be always the largeſt and beſt ripened. 5 
The ſummer following, as the ſhoots advance, 
they muſt be faſtened to the ſtakes as before, 
and all weak ſide- branches rubbed off as uſual. 
The ſtrong- ſnooting branches, which proceed 
from the two eyes with a defign to beat fruit 
the year following, muſt be permitted to purſue 
their growth until the end of July ; but thoſe 
branches which ſhew fruit, ſhould be nipped off 
as ſoon as they have got three eyes above the 
cluſters; and theſe ſhould be brought out as 


much as may be, that they may have the full 


benefit of the ſun and air. 
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branches in order to produce fruit to ſucceed 


ſondus quality. 


harmleßs, but ſome. of the moſt wholeſome and 


The winter following the ſtrong ſhoots ſhould 
be ſhortened o within four eyes of the bot- 
tom, in order to bear fruit after that; whilſt the 
others ſhould. be cut down to two eyes, to keep 
up the ſucceſſion in order: And in this manner 
you a: to proceed with your Vineyard, which 
will grow better and better every year, and pro- 
duce f:uit, as it grows older, of a miore exalt- 
ed flavour, and fuch as will produce finer wines. 
When you find you have too many branches 
on a Vine, take out the weakeſt, and ſuch as ſhew 
any tendericy to crowd each other, in the winter; 
and in the ſummer always diſplace the weak, ir- 
regular, and lateral ſhoots by rubbing them off. 
In ſhortening the branches for bearing wood, let 
it be done to four eyes only; for it more eyes 
are left on the branch, there will be more fruit 
produced; but then it will greatly weaken. the 
lant, and cauſe great trouble and time to reſtore 
t to its good ſtate; When you ſhorten the other 
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theſe, let it always be down to two good eyes; 
and to make the buds at the bottom ſtronger, 
let the tops be nipped off the end of July, leay- 
ing the ſhoots about five feet long. With re- 
gard to thoſe branches which ſhew- fruit, their 
ends ſhould be nipped off the middle or end of 
June, am ſhould always be ſhortened to within 


three buds of the fruit. 


8 H A F. 
AM YGDALUS PERSIC A. The PEACH TREE. 


# 


II is not certain in what part of the world the | 
Peach-tree naturally grows; for though we 
have early accounts of its being brought from 
Perſia, it does not follow from thence that it is 
ond of the natural products of that country. 

it was a well-known fruit in Pliny's time, Who 
tells us, that its culture was attempted in 
Egypt and other parts; but for what purpoſes | 


it was pr-pagared, is not altogether o clearly to 


be made out, as it was generally thought to 
be poiſonous,” in thoſe early times. Columella | 
affi ms thi-; and that celebrated phy ſician Ga- 
len believed them to be noxious, and of a poi- 


It is ſtrange that ſuch great men ſhould be ſo 
erroneous in their judgment, without being led 
into it by any application or experiment! for 
had they made any experiment of the virtues of 
this fruit, its ſalutary effects muſt have been ap- 
parent, and the notion of its noxious qualities ſoon 
diſſipated. 1 bet | 

Certain it is, that we find Peaches to be not only 


delightful fruit in the world. 5 
They are ſo univerſally admired, that their | 


culture is become general in France and ſeveral BL 
other parts of Eure 


: Their ſole management is 
a trade, and whole families are entirely ſupported | 
by the ſale of them. - ! | 


Wich us, though not 0 generally cultivated, 


they are equally eſteemed z we acknowledge their, 
r. reckon them among the moſt 
valuable acquiſitions of our Kitchen Garden. 
This truly valuable 
notable varieties, 


ſpecies conſiſts, of two 
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Thus will your fruit advance regularly to per- 
fection 3 though, in order to enſure it a better 
flavour, ſome cut the Ralks of the bunches half 
through, ten days or a fortnight before they are 
2 z while others, again, gather them, and 

ang them upon ſtrings in an airy place; that the 
cruder particles may evaporate before they are 
preſſed for wine. i * 

In either practice, as the purer juices of 
the grape only are retained, à firmer and more 
excellent wine may be expected to be pro- 
duced. ont op ahrel og i 

Vineyards may conſiſt of any ſorts of Vines 
which will ripen their fruit in this country, at the 
pleaſure of the owner; but of all the ſorts, the true 
Burgundy is the moſt proper, It is an hardy Vine, 
an excellent bearer, ripens its fruit extremely well, 
and the juice of it from our ſoils affords a wine 
little inferior to that from the hills of Burgundy. 

Vineyards ſhould be manured every three years 
with cow or ſheep's dung. This ſhould be well- 
rotted, and ſpread thinly over the ſurface between 
the rows in winter, in order to be dug in when 


_— r 


the winter digging is performed. 


* * 


The Vine is titled, Vitis foliism lobatis finuatis Titles. 


nudis, In the Hort. Cliff. it is termed, Vitis fo- 
liis palmato-angulatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Vitis vinifer a. It grows naturally in one part 
or other of the four quarters of the world. 


X. 


I. The Peach- tree, commonly ſo called. 
II. The Nectrine. Fe | 
And both theſe ſpeices afford numerous ſorts 
of different taſtes for regaling the palate. 
I. Peacues, The principal forts of Peaches 
are, | 
1. White Nutmeg. 
2. Red Nutmeg. 
3. Ann, 
4. Small 4 mg 
5. Early Violet. 
6. Early Purple. 
7. Yellow Albetge. 
8, White Magdalen, 
9. Common Mignon. 
10. Groſſe Mignon. 


11. Montauba. 
12. Early or Smith's Newington, 

13. Red Magdalen. 
14. Belle Chevreuſe. 

15. Nobleſs. | 

16. Chancellor. 

17. Italian. | 

18. Belle Garde. 

19. Early, Admirable. 

20. Roflanna, _ | 

. Bourdine. 

Dragon. 

. Lifts. [IV 4 

Royal George; 

. Portugal... , _ 

26. Nivette. 

27. Rambouillet. 

28. 5 


29. Old 


Principal 
ſorts of 
Peaches. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


LR... 


The * 
f White 
Nutmeg, 


Red Nut- 
meg, 


Ann, 


Small 
Mignon, 


Farly 
Violet, 


Early 
Purple, 


Yellow 
Alberge, 


White 
M gda- 
len, 


Common 
Mignon, 


Groſs 
M:gnon, 


Old Newington. 
Sion. | 
La Teton de Venus. 
Late Purple. 
Petſique. 
Late Admirable. 
. Cambray. 
. Narbonne. 
White Michaelmas. 
Double Mountain Newington. 
. Catharine. ; 
. Willow-leaved Late Newington. 
. Monſtrous Pavie of Pomponne. 
Bloody gr Mulberry Peach. 
1. White Nutmeg. I mention this becauſe it 
is found in moſt Catalogues; but it is almoſt ba- 


niſhed from our gardens. The tree ſhoots weakly, 


and is ſubje& to gum ; the fruit are very ſmall, 
and in general of ſo little flavour as to cauſe its 
culture to be neglected. It ripens about the white, 
middle of July. N 

2. Red Nutmeg. This is a truly valuable 
ſmall Peach, and comes in a little later than the 
former. The ſkin is a fine red next the ſun; 


the fleſh is white, very juicy, and of an agree- 


able flavour. The tree is a weak ſhooter ; but 
in general it bears well. 

3. Ann. This, perhaps, is one of the beſt 
Early Peaches we have in England. The fruit 
is rather ſmall, and the ſkin is, for the molt part, 
of a yellowiſh caſt, except that part facing the 
ſun, which is tinged with red. The pulp is of a 
whitiſh yellow, melting, and highly- flavoured. 
The tree ſhoots ſtrong, and, if well-managed, is 
a good bearer. | 

4. Small Mignon is a ſmall, round, melting 
Peach. The pulp is white, ſeparates from the 
ſtone, and is replete with a rich and vinous juice, 
It comes in early in Auguſt, and the tree is a 
good bearer. 

5. Early 
the fleſh parts from the ſtone, and melts with a 
muſky richneſs. 


6. Early Purple. This is a larger fruit than 


the other ; and comes in a week or ten days later. 


Its figure is round; its ſkin and fleſh next the 


| ſtone red; and its juice vinous, and high-fla- 


voured. 


7. Yellow Alberge is a longiſh, middle-ſized 


fruit. The fleſh is yellow, and not very juicy. 
It ripens early in Auguſt, and has its admirers ; 
though, in general, it is reckoned an indifferent 
fruit. 

8. White Magdalen. This is a middle-ſized, 
round, whitiſh fruit. The fleſh is white, parts 
from the ſtone, which is very ſmall; and the 
juice, when well prepared by an advantageous 
ſituation and good weather, will be very rich; 
otherwiſe the fruit will be watery and inſipid. 
ripens ſometimes as early as any of the forts, ex- 
cept the Nutmegs. 

9. Common Mignon. This is a longiſh fruit, 
and moderately large. The ſkin is thin, red- 
diſh facing the ſun, and of a green colour next 


the wall ; the pulp is melting, and the juice is 
very rich, but inferior to the Groſs Mig- 


non 


the richeſt Peaches we have in Nature. 

large, round, and the ſkin 1s ſprinkled with nu- 

merous red ſpots next the ſun; but on the oppo- 

fite fide it is of a yellowiſh-white colour. The 

fleſh is white next the ſkin ;- but red at the ſtone, 

which is very ſmall. The juice. is very ſweet, 
I 


Violet is a middle-ſized rich fruit; 


It 


10. Groſs Mignon. This is reckoned amongſt 
It is 


paler next the wall. 


Peaches. 
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quick, and challenges precedence with any of 
the ſorts. I have in my Collection two other 
ſorts of Mignon, called Millet's Mignon, and Lord 
Falconbridge's Mignon, which, though inferior to 
this, are truly valuable ſorts, and deſerve to be 
ranked among our choiceſt fruits. 

11. Montauban. I his is reckoned a very vas Moatau- 
luable Peach, and the tree is hardy, and a good ban, 
bearer. It is a middle-fized, roundiſh fruit. The 
{kin is of a purpliſh-red colour next the ſun, but 
The fleſh is white to the 
ſtone, ſeparates from it, and melts with a deli- 
cjous juice, The tree is obſequious to any diſ- 
cipline, and is as deſerving of propagation as any 
{ort I know. | 

12. Early or Smith's Newington. This is a 
very common Peach, of a middling ſize, and is 
in general eſteem. The ſkin is of an elegant 
red colour next the ſun ; the fleſh is white, but 
red at the ſtone, and is full of a ſweet, delici- 
ous juice. 

13. Red Magdalen, This is a fine, large, 
round, red fruit. The pulp is white, but red at 
the ſtone. The juice is ſo exquilitely reliſhed, 
that this Peach contends for precedence with any 
of the ſorts. 

14. Bclle Chevreuſe, This is a fine, middle- 
ſized, red fruit, of an oblong figure. The pulp 
is white, but red at the ſtone. The juice is 
briſk, and of a delicious ſweetneſs. 

15. Nobleſs. This is a very large, fine, red 
fruit. The pulp is melting, quits the ſtone, 
and is of excellent taſte. This tree is hardy, 
a good bearer, ealy to be trained, and is as 
well worth propagating as any of the forts I 
know. 

16. Chancellor. This is a fine large fruit, Chan- 
rather long than round. The fleſh is white, but cellor, 
red at the ſtone, where it parts ; and is of ſuch 
exquilite reliſh as to entitle it to be ranked in 
the firſt claſs of melting Peaches. | 

17. Italian, There are ſeveral forts of Peaches Italian, 
which go by this name. The true old Italian 
Peach is of middle ſize, and has a thin ſkin, which 
is of an elegant red next the ſun, but of a greeniſh- 
yellow next the wall. The pulp is white, but red 
at the ſtone, which it quits. The tree is a good 
bearer, and the fruit is reckoned among the 
beſt kinds of melters. 

All theſe are of the earlieſt forts of Peaches, 
and if properly ſituated will be ripe in Auguſt : 

The rather later, or thole called September 
Peaches, are, "1 | . 
18. Belle Garde. This ripens early in Sep- Belle 
tember, and is reckoned an admirable Peach. Garde, 

It is large, round, and of a deep - purple colour 
next the ſun, but yellowiſh underneath. The pulp 
is 8 white, and quits the ſtone when it is 

red. | | 

19. Admirable. This is a fine, large, round, Admi- 
red fruit next the ſun, The pulp is white, 3%» 
parts from the ſtone, and is full of a briſk, 
delicious juice. It ripens early in Septem- 
ber, and is reckoned among the beſt ſorts of 


Early of 
Smith's 

Newin 2- 
ton, 


Red Mag- 
dalen, 


Belle 
Che- 


vteuſe, 


Nobleſs, 


20. Roſſanna. This is a middle-ſized fruit, a Roſſanna; 
little inclined to an oval figure; and is red next the 
ſun, but paler at the wall. The pulp is white, 
and parts from the ſtone; the juice, when well 
corrected, is vinous, and of a moſt exalted fla- 
vour; but otherwiſe almoſt taſteleſs and inft- 
pid. I have had this tree bear plentifully for 
two or three years, and ſcarcely a Peach on it has 


been worth eating; whereas the year following it 
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Bourdine, 


Dragon, 


Liſle, 


Royal 
| Geor ge, 


Portu gal, 


Nivette, 


has diſcovered its original vichneſs, and demon- 
ſtrated itſelf to be one of the beſt kinds of 
Peaches. | 

21. Bourdine. This is a fine, large, round, 
red fruit next the ſun. The pulp is white, and 
parts from the ſtone, where it is red. The juice 
is vinous and exhilarating, and may contend 
"on being the beſt Peach we have in Eng- 

nd. | 

22. Dragon. This is a large, rich melter, of 
rather longiſh ſhape. The ſkin next the ſun is 
uſually ſtreaked with red; though this is not 
permanent, for in ſome years all that part will 
be of a red colour; the other ſide is of a whitiſh- 
yellow. The pulp is of a faint yellow, and ſe- 
parates from the ſtone. 

23. Liſle. This is a middle-ſized, violet-co- 


loured, rouhdiſh Peach. The pulp is yellow, 


and adheres to the ſtone, which 1s of a fine red. 
It is a good melter, though not ſo juicy as many 
of the other ſorts. : 

24. Royal George. This is a middle-ſized, 
round fruit, of a red colour next the ſtone, 


but white and ſpeckled on the oppoſite ſide. 


The pulp is very rich, white next the ſkin, 


but very red at the ſtone, and melts with a 


delicious juice. | 

Theſe laſt ſeven ſorts ripen, nearly together, 
pretty early in September. 

25. Portugal. This is a very large Peach, 
uſually ſpotted, and next the ſun of an elegant 
red. The fleſh is firm, white, vinous, and ad- 
heres to the ſtone, which is red, and very ſmall. 
It ripens ſoon after the others, and is gene- 
rally reckoned a good Peach. 

26. Nivette. This is a very large, longiſh 
fruit, of a purpliſh-red next the ſun, and of a 
yellowiſh-green on the oppoſite ſide. Ir is a 


melter of the firſt claſs ; the juice is exhilarating z 


Ram- 
bouillet, 


La Roy- 
ale, 


Old New. 


ing ton, 


Bion, 


La Teton 
de Venus, 


the pulp is white, and ſeparates from the ſtone, 
where it is of a bright- red. 

27. Rambouillet. This is a middle: ſized, 
longiſh fruit, divided by a large furrow in the 
middle. The ſkin is very red next the ſun, 
but yellow on the oppoſite ſide. The pulp is 
full of a briſk, vinous juice; it is of a bright- 
yellow colour, but of a deep- red at the ſtone, 
from which it parts. 

28. La Royale. This is a very large, round 
Peach, of a purpliſh-red next the ſun, but yel- 
lowiſh on the oppoſite ſide. The pulp in ge- 
neral is white, but of a deep-red at the ſtone, 
where it parts; the juice is delicious, and the 
fruit is reckoned among the beſt kinds of 
melting Peaches. a 3 

29. Old Newington, This Peach is truly Britiſh, 
and is faid by many to be the beſt Peach we 


have in England. It is a large, fine fruit, of a 


delicate red next the ſun, but whitiſh on the op- 
poſite ſide. The fleſh is melting, but not ſoft, 
of a fine yellow next the ſkin, and of a deep- 
red at the ſtone, to which it cloſely adheres. The 
juice is of a delicious ſweetneſs, and the Peach 
is univerſally admired. Eko 
30. Sion is a large, fair, round fruit, red- 
diſh next the ſun, and whitiſh on the op- 
polite ſide. The pulp is of a pale-yellow 
next the ſkin, but red at the ſtone. The juice 


is of a good flavour, and many rank it among 


the beſt Peaches. 


31. La Teton de Venus. This is deeply furrow- 
ed in the middle, and the parts on each fide are 


— 3 and rounded in form of a woman'sbreaſt: 


ence the name Teton de Venus, or the Breaſt 


of Venus, was given to this ſort. It is a melter 

of good reſpect. The part next the ſun is of a 

faint-red, and the oppolite of a greeniſh- yellow. 

The pulp is white next the ſkin, and red at the 

ſtone, from which it parts. The juice is very 

ſweet, and of a pleaſant flavour. 
32. Late Purple, This is a fine, large, round, Late Pur- 

melting Peach, of a dark-red or purple colour. ple, 

The pulp is yellow next the ſkin, but red at the 

ſtone, from which it parts; The juice is very 

ſweet, and high-flavoured, nab 


Theſe laſt eight ſorts ripen by the end of 
September. 


33. Perſique. This is a fine, large, oblong, Perſique, 


roundiſh fruit, with a little 2 650 at top. The 


part facing the ſun is red, and the oppoſite ſide 
of a jpale-green. The pulp is of a pale-yel- 
low next the ſkin, but red at the ſtone, from 
which it ſeparates; it is melting, and the juice 
is of a delicious ſweetneſs. This is often called 
The Late Admirable. | 

34. Late Admirable is a very large, fair, Late Ad. 
round fruit of exquiſite flavour. The fide next mirable, 
the ſun is of a purpliſh-red, and the other fide 
of a gpreeniſh-yellow ; the ſtone is very ſmall, 
and of a Jun. colour; the pulp contiguous 
to 1t 1s of the ſame tinge, but that next the 
{kin 1s yellow. It is both melting and firm, and 
conſtitutes one of the richeſt late Peaches we 
have in our gardens, 

35. Cambray. This is a middle ſized, long- Cambray, 
iſh, pale-coloured fruit. The pulp is yellow, 
melting, and has little redneſs at the ſtone. The 

Juice fills the mouth, and in favourable ſeaſons is 

very good, | 

36. Narbonne is a very large Peach, of a Nar- 
greeniſh colour. The pulp is poſſeſſed of very bonne, 
little juice, which occaſions its being eſteemed 
more for the variety it makes in the Fruit- 
Garden than its real goodneſs. 

37. White Michaelmas. This is a very White 
large, round, white Peach, The fleſh is firm, Michael- 
and adheres to the ſtone; the juice is exceed- mas, 
ing rich, and it is one of the molt valuable of the 
late Peaches. 

38. Double Mountain Newington. This is a Double 
very large, fair fruir, divided by a deep furrow Mountain 
in the middle. The pulp is firm, melting, s- 
yellow next the ſkin, and of a red-purple colour 
at the ſtone, to which it adheres. The juice is 
briſk, ſweet, and well-flavoured. 

39. Catharine. This is another of the moſt va- — 
luable ſorts of late Peaches. It is large, and of a 
roundiſh ſhape; it faces the ſun with a beauti- 
ful red, and its colour is white on the oppoſite 
ſide. The pulp is firm, and adheres to the 
ſtone; its colour next the ſkin is white, but 
at the ſtone is a deep red. The juice is ſweet, 
and of a pleaſant flavour. This ſort ſhould 
be laid by in a dry, airy place a few days 


before it is eat, and the flavour will be 
heightened, | | 
40. Willow-leaved Late Newington. The 1 


word Willow-leaved is generally applied to this Fa 
ſort by the Gardeners, though it conveys no Neuing- 
idea of a tree with a different ſort of leaf than ton, 
the others, for they are all of that figure; and 

we might with as good reaſon call the 


other fort the Willow-leaved Early Newington ; 


for they are both alike. And here I cannot 
but take notice of the method of ſome authors 
in deſcribing theſe fruit, who bring in the leaves 


as giving teſtimony of the ſorts. The leaves of 
this are ſmooth, ſay they. The leaves of 


this are 


[moath, 
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ſmooth, &c. &c. Now a man's ſaying the leaves of 
a Peach-tree are ſmooth, is only expoſing him- 
ſelf; for they are all ſmooth; at leaſt, I am not 
aſhamed to own that I never yet met with a rough- 
leaved Peach. Again, they ſay, This hath ſerrat- 
ed leaves. Ibis hath ſerrated leaves, &c. This 
is an equally commendable propriety with the 
former; for it is the ſpecific diſtinction of 
theſe trees, that the leaves of all are ſerrated. 
The leaves therefore are all of the ſame form; 
they are all ſmooth, all ſerrated, and there 1s no 
ſuch thing as knowing the ſorts from any ſuch 
deſcription. A better gueſs may be made from 
the nature of the trees, ſome ſhooting much 
ſtronger than others; but then this varies in dif- 
ferent ſituations; ſo that there is no knowing 
with certainty how to judge of the ſorts until the 
true ſigns ſhew themſelves in the fruit. 

The Willow-leaved Late Newington Peach, 
then, is very much like the Old Newington, 
but is of a darker-red, and ſeldom ripens be- 
fore the end of October. The juice is exceeding 
rich, even in that late ſeaſon; and if the fruit 
ripened earlier, it is thought it would excel 
that of the Common Old Newington in good- 
neſs. 

41. Monſtrous Pavie of Pomponne. This is 
the largeſt and moſt beautiful Peach in the 
world. It is round, and ſo large as to meaſure 
a foot or more in circumference. One halt of 
it facing the ſun is of an elegant red, and the 
fide next the wall is a Poe n colour. The 
pulp is melting, and of a white colour next 
the ſkin, but of a deep- red colour at the ſtone, 
to which it adheres. The juice is of inferior 
flavour to moſt of the other ſorts; nevertheleſs, 
no Garden ought to be without ſome of this 
kind, were it on no other account than the no- 
ble and beautiful figure it makes in the de- 
ſert, eſpecially at a ſeaioa when moſt of the other 
Peaches are gone; for it ſeldom ripens before the 
end of October, 1 

It makes one of the beſt pickles in the 


world. As ſuch, it may be eaten at all times of 


the year; and for ſuch purpoſes alone, were it 
otherwiſe uſcleſs, this fruit would be well worth 

ropagating. 
f N Bloody Peach. This is propagated more 
for the ſingular property it poſſeſſes, than the real 
value. of the fruit. The whole pulp from the 
{ſkin to the ſtone is of a blood-red colour. 
middle-ſized fruir, and ſeldom ripens well, unleſs 
the ſituation be advantageous, and the ſeaſon very 
favourable. 

Theſe are the principal Peaches which com- 

ſed no inconſiderable ſhare of my extenſive 
plantation. There are other names in the Cata- 
logues of the Nurſerymen, which at firſt made 
me eager to procure them, expecting to meet 
with ſome valuable ſorts z but I always found 
them to belong to one or other of the above-men- 
tioned kinds. For inſtance, in one and the ſame 


Catalogue, there have been inſerted Teton de Venus 


and the Double Swalch Peach. I accordingly have 
purchaſed them, expecting two different ſorts, 


but I always found them to be the ſame; and I 
have heen aſſiduous in procuring the Double 
Swalch from different parts; but when they came 


to bear, the fruit has always ſhewed itſelf to be 
Teton de Venus; ſo that if there is a valuable fruit 
of that name, as I have been told there 1s, 
it is what I could never meet with. Certain 
however it is, that one Peach in different parts 
often goes under different names. And this is 


not to be wondered at, people being fond of giving 


Itis a 


| 


—— 


names to every ching about them which they 
like. A valuable Peach-tree ſtands in the Gar- 
den, for which the owner knows no name: He im- 
mediately gives it one, and proclaims its excel- 
lence. It 1s then firſt propagated in the neigh- 
bourhood by the name he has impoſed on it; this 
name ſoon ſpreads abroad, and it is ſought after in 
different parts as a valuable acquiſition to a Col- 
lection: It is received by that name, booked 


accordingly, and propagated as a diſtin& ſort, 


when perhaps it is no, other than the moſt com- 
mon kind they have in the Nurſery. Thus the 
numbers of ſorts in Catalogues are too often en- 
creaſed, while the real kinds in the Nurſery re- 
main ſtill the ſame. 

I believe all the above enumerated kinds to be 
diſtinct; though I muſt confeſs, that many of 
them approach ſo near to one another, eipeci- 
ally the Melters, that it is extremely difficult 
with preciſion to declare the difference. Indeed, 
It is amazing to think how very much the ſame 
fruit will vary from itſelf, through an inclement 
ſeaſon or a bad ſituation ; for ſometimes their 
delicious richneſs will be entirely loft, and a wa- 
tery inſipid juice only afforded. This ſhould be 
a caution to every one rot to be too hafty in 
condemning a fruit, but 'wait with patience 
until, by a propitious ſeaſon, it can preſent to you 
its true qualities. 

The ſame cauſes alſo will accelerate or retard 
the ripening of the fruit ſome weeks; and in ſome 
very bad ſeaſons many of the late forts will not 
ripen at all, For thele reaſons I will not pretend 
to ſay I have placed the above ſorts in their 
exact order of ſucceſſion in ripening; neither can 
I affirm that they will be ripe at the time I have 
marked them; but they will be nearly ſo; and in 
good ſituations and favourable ſealons, you may 


be pretty certain of being plentifully ſupplied 


with thoſe Peaches, in the different ſorts, trom 
the beginning of Auguſt until November. 
Where there is plenty of walling, and the 
ſituation is ſuitable, every ſort of them ought 
to be planted; for though ſume of them are 
of inferior goodneſs to the others, yet they 
will afford the greater variety to pleaſe the dit- 
ferent palates that may partake of them; for 
ſo different are the taſtes or reliſhes of mankind 
with reſpect to fruit as well as the ordinary 
proviſions of life, that the richeſt Peach in the 
world meets with diſdain from ſome, while the 
meaneſt Peach againſt the wall has its advo- 
cates for being one of the moſt valuable forts. 
Thoſe who have not walling enough to ad- 
mit of a general collection ſhould contract 
their views, and ſelect as many of the beſt ſorts 
as will ſuit their purpoſe, according to their cha- 
racters in the liſt, 
It is a general opinion, that a double quan- 
tity of the Groſs Mignon ought to be planted 
to any other, I readily agree to it; for it is 
one of the beſt Peaches in the world, and ought 
to be diſtinguiſhed with ſuch kind of reſpect The 
Ann ought by no means to be admitted for an 
Early fort, and room ſhould never be denied the 
Early Violet. To ſucceed theſe, there ſhould be the 
White and Red Magdalens, Montaubans, Belle 
Chevreuſe, Smith's Newing ton. Chancellor and Ita- 
lian. To theſe ſnould be joined the Belle Garde, 
Admirable, Bourdine, Royal George, and Nivette; 


then ſhould follow the Oid Newington, the White 


Michaelmas, the Catharine, the Willow-leaved 
Late Newington, and the Monſtrous Pavie of 
Pomponne. If a perſon has ſtill leſs walling, he 
muſt contract his views accordingly, and ſelect 

a ſufficient 


— 


the words pnac megoizer, Which we tranſlate | 


Peach, comprehended them both, as one com- 
mon title at preſent includes them both, and 
that the Nectarine is the original fruit. 

And this I am induced to believe, from the 
late recent inſtances we have had of Nectarines 
growing on Peach-trees in common with them 
on the ſame bough. 

I muſt own I never ſaw an inſtance of this my- 
ſelf; but I received the following account of it 


from my late worthy friend PETER CoLLINSON, 


Eſq; F. R. S. who was an eye- witneſs of the fact. 

« This ſummer, ſays he, I ſaw a ripe Nec- 
e tarine growing on the Peach-tree, attended 
« with many Peaches on the ſame twig. Such 
« a wonderful phœnomenon I have heard of be- 
fore, but now I have ſeen it, and deſire your 
e thoughts upon it.” EY 

This inſtance plainly indicates, that they are 
not two diſtin ſpecies, but varieties only ; and 
ſeems plainly to demonſtrate, that the Nectarine is 
the original fruit, and that from Nectarines all 

Vol. II. 


143. 


ſelves, and ſtill more, until the accidental va- 
riety of Peaches was baniſhed, and the tree 
produced nothing but Nectarines. 
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a ſufficieat quantity out of this Liſt; and if a | the ſorts of Peaches, which are more numerous 
perion has only room for four trees, let them be | than them, have been obtained. 
the Groſs Mignon, the Bourdine, the Nivette, Nature ſports wonderfully in her vegetable pro- 
and the Old Newington. | ductions; and if you a#iſt her with ſtudied atten- 
Thus having informed my Reader how to make | tion, ſhe will repay your diligence with numerous 
a proper choice of Peaches for his Garden, I | plealing ſorts. 1 heſe your watchful care muſt 
proceed next to that other celebrated diviſion of conſtantly attend; and theſe pleaſing varieties 
this ſpecies, called, muſt have ſuitable treatment, or they will mere 
| | 24-14 or leſs diſcover a tendency to forſake you intheir 
H., NECTARINES pleaſing forms, and their original nature will, 
| ; | RW at times, more and more ſhew itſelf, until it has 
Differ- Nectarines differ from Peaches in that their | taken its rightful poſſeſſion of the whole plant. 
RIS lle ſh is firmer, and their ſkin ſmovih, and alto- This is moſt notoriouſly ſeen from the Eſcu- 
Peaches gether diſpoſſeſſed of that cottony matter which | lents in our Kitchen Garden, and the Prize Flowers 
and Nec- is peculiar to the other; and which renders them | in our ſheds. 
tarines, Woolly, and guards the pulp from our careſſes How many luſcious vegetables do we recave 
till it be taken off. * from the former, and what diligence and perſeve- 
Omer in- , The numerous varieties which compoſe both | rance in art muſt be uſed to keep the forts from 
trodutto- theſe ſorts were originally obtained from ſeeds ; | degenerating, and returning to the original com- 
ty B-- and by the ſame means they may be ſtill mul- | mon kinds from which they firſt ſprung! In 
yy Re and by t ans t I x y firſt ſprung 
tiphed, like other fruit, with proper diligence and | like manner, how are our other ſenſes regaled 
attention, _ | with the delightful colours of the Jifferent 
Peaches were known in the very early times; | flowers in our ſheds and borders; and what 
but we have no certain account, how long | great care and art is to be uſed to continue them 
thoſe ſorts of them called Nectarines have | in their perfection of beauty! Take one of our 
been in the cultivated gardens. beſt Carnations, for inſtance a ſeedling, glowing 
They ſeem to have been unknown to the | in all the beauty of diverſified colours; neglect 
ancient Greeks and Romans; for I know of no | its culture but a little, and you will ſoon find 
word in the Greek language which ſignifies a | the original dull red to ſhew itſelf; nay, with 
Nectarine; neither is there any in the Latin | all the art that can be uſed to continue its beau- 
tongue, except ſuch as Caſpar Bauhine and | ty, the natural colour will ſometimes ſhew itſelf 
other Botaniſts have coined to ſerve their pur- | among the beautiful ſtripes. I his is known to 
poſes. every Floriſt who is attentive to flowers, and 
The Peach and the Nectarine have been looked | who views with regret the ſame ſtalk producing 
u pon by old Botaniſts as diſtin& ſpecies, and | flowers in their perfection of ſtripes; flowers 
have titles given them accordingly in their | with one part only variegated, the original co- 
works, From the late improvements in the | lour being burſt forth in the other; whilſt the 
ſcience of Botany, they are found to belong | flowers contiguous to theſe laſt ſhall poſſeſs 
only to one ſpecies, and one common title is ſuffi- only the original red colour. Theſe changes 
ciently expreſſive of them both. are not ſo incident to fruit; yet all fruit are 
As they are found to be varieties of one ſpe- | more or leſs liable to them, as plainly appears 
cies only, and there are ſo many ſorts belonging | from this inſtance of the Nectarine on the Peach 
to each of them, which have all been obtained | twig. The original juices, the blood of the 
from one common original, it would be a plea- | Nectafine if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
ſing ſatisfaction to many to know which that | lay ſecreted in the veins of the Peach- tree, from 
was, the Peach or the Nectarine. which That at firſt ſprung, and, finding a ſuitable 
Enquiry The antiquity of the Peach would with good | opportunity, burſt forth in the pleaſing form of 
whether reaſon induce many to believe, that That was the | the mother fruit: And I make no doubt but 
Peaches fijrſtſort; and that the Nectarine was obtained in | that if the culture of a Peach, whoſe veſſels were 
8 e ſo conſtituted, was neglected, and it were 
Necta- | am rather inclined, however, to think, that | permitted to grow in its wild ſtate; inſtead of 
rines or they were both known to Antiquity, and that | one, more Nectarines would ſoon ſhew them- 
net. 


Nectarines, therefore, were known as early, Nets: 
or earlier than Peaches; and the words un tines 
regio, Which we only call the Peach, com- known 


prehended both forts, with all the varieties that © 
attend them. | C 
The word Nectarine has been given to the 
ſorts © with firm fleſh and ſmooth ſkins”, to 
expreſs their eminence, and the heightened fla- 
vour of their delicious juices; being fo called 
from that celebrated liquor Near, the dtink 
of the Gods.” | 
This original Peach, then, which we uſually 
call Nectarine, admits but of few varieties in pro- 
portion to the other tribe, which goes under the 
appellation of Peaches. They are in eating, how- 
ever, in one or other of them; nearly as long a 
time; and the principal ſorts in our gardens are, 
1. Fairchild Early Nectarine. 
2. Early York NeCtarine. 
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Violet Nectarine. 
|| Irouge. 
. Red Roman Nectarine. 
Newington Nettarine. 
Scarlet Nectarine. 
Italian Nectarine. 
. Tawney Nectarine. 
10. St. Omer's Nectarine. 
11, Genoa Nectarine. 
12. Murry Nectarine. 
13. Old Black Newington Nectarine. 
14. Golden NeCtarine. 
15, Temple's Nectarine. 
10. Virmaſh, or Peterborough Nectarine. 


S en 


1. Fairchild's Early Nectarine. This is a ſmall 
round fruit, vf a bright red colour next the ſun, and 
yellow on the oppolite ſide: It is not very juicy, 
but has nevertheleſs a pleaſant taſte, and is va- 
luable for being ripe by the middle of Auguſt. 

2. Farly York. This is a Lrger fruit than 
the former, and ripens ſoon after it. It is round 
in fgure, firm in fleſh, and has a pleaſant juice. 

3. Violet. This is a middle-ſized fruit, of a 
fine purple colour next the ſun, but of a yellowiſh 
green with a reddiſh tinct on the oppoſite ſide. 
The ſtone is ſmall, the pulp contiguous. to it is 
exceeding red, and the juice is vinous and very 
rich. Ir ripens the latter end of Auguſt. 

4. Elrouge is a middle-fized fruit, of a longiſh 
ſhape. Its colour is purple next the ſun, but 
yellow on the oppoſice tide. I he pulp is melting, 
very juicy, and of a rich vinous flavour. Ths 
fruit, when ripe, becomes ſhrivelled; it is then 
in perfection of eating, which is generally about 
the end of Augutt. 

5. Red Roman. This is by many ſaid to be 
the beſt Nectarine we have in England. It is 
very large, and of a round figure. It is often 
red all over, but the part next the ſun is of a 
deeper dye; there it is red even to a degree of 
blackneſs, whilſt a faint yellow colour uſually oc- 


cupics the other ſide. The ſubſtance is firm, and 


replete with a rich juice. Its general colour is 
yellow, but very red at the ſtone, ro which it 
{ticks cloſe. It becomes ſhrivelled when full ripe, 
which ſometimes happens pretty early in Sep- 
rember. 

6. Newington Nectarine. This is another ſort 
that contends with the Red Roman for prece- 
dence. It is large, of a bright red colour next the 
ſun, and a fine yellow on the oppoſite ſide. The 
pulp ſticks to the ſtone, where it is of a deep 
red; the other part is yellow, and the juice is 
cquiſite. It ripens in September. 

7. Scarlet. This is a beautiful middle-ſized 
fruir, of a bright ſcarlet colour next the ſun, but 
paler on the oppoſite ſide. The pulp is very 
good, and will be in eating in September. 

8. Italian. This is a beautiful large fruit, of 
a deep red next the ſun, and a greeniſh yellow 
next the wall. The pulp is firm, highly flavour- 
ed, and adheres to the ſtone, which is very red. 
It ripens in September. 

9. Tawney. This is a roundiſh fruit, of a dull 
red colour facing the ſun, and of a duſky yellow 
next the wall. The pulp is poſſeſſed of a plea- 
{ant juice, and cloſely adheres to the ſtone. 

10. St. Omer's. This is a middle-ſized 
roundiſh fruit, of a greeniſh colour next the wall. 
The pulp is juicy and good. 

11. Genoa. This is a moderately large fruit, 
of a red colour next the ſun, and a greenlih yel- 
low n«xt the wall. The pulp is agreeably flayvour- 
ed, and adheres to the ſtone, which is red. 


| 
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12, Murry. This is a middle-ſized roundiſh Murry, 
fruit, of a dirty red colour facing the ſun, and 
of a yellowiſh green on the oppolite ſide. The 
pulp adheres to the (tone, and is tolerably firm, 
and well reliſhed. | | 
13. Old Black Newington Nectarine. This Old Black 
is a large round fruit, of a blackiſh red colour Newing- 
next the ſun, and often red next the wall. The 
ſtone and the pulp that ſurrounds it are of a dee 
red, or purple colour. This NeCtarine-is of a 
firm ſubſtance; the juice is delicious; and it is 
no ways inferior to. the former Newington Nec- 
tarine, except that it ripens later in the year. 

14. Golden Nectarine is a middle - ſized Golden, 
round fruit, facing the ſun with a faint red, and 
is of a golden yellow on the oppoſite fide. The 
pulp has a fine flavour, is very yellow, and ad- 
heres to the ſtone with a ſmall degree of redneſs. 
lr ripens the end of September. 

15. Temple's Nectarine is a middle - ſized Temple's, 
longiſh fruit, of a pale red next the ſun, and a 
greeniſh yellow next the wall. The pulp is white 
to the ſtone, and ſeparates from it; it is melt- 
ing, and is liked by ſome more than any of the 
ſorts. This fruit is generally ripe about the 
middle of September. 

16. Virmaſh, or Peterborough Nectarine. and Vir- 
This is a middle-ſized, round, green fruit, and math, or 
is the Jateſt ripe of any of the forts. The part Peterbo- 
facing the ſun is of the deepeſt green colour, the _ 
oppoſite fide being paler. The pulp is firm, and rine de- 
the Juice is well-flavoured when well ripened, ſcribed. 
which will be by the middle or end of October. 

Theſe are the principal forts of Peaches and 
Nectarines: Proceed we next to their culture. 
One common method in railing them is Culture. 
to be uſed for all; and that is, by budding 
them either upon Peach, Almond, Apricot, or 
Plum: ſtalks. 
In France they bud upon all theſe ſtocks; 
but thoſe that are moſt generally uſed for the 
purpoſe are the Almond and the Plum. The 
e.lmond which they prefer before others is the 
Sweet Almond, and the Plum-ſtock on which 
they ſucceed belt is the Early Damaſcene. 
We can bud Peaches and Nectarines upon Peach- 
ſtocks, Almonds, Apricots, all the ſorts of Plums, 
and even the Sloe-bulh. On every one of theſe 
they will readily grow ; but there is but one of 
them on which they live long. Bud them upon 
the Peach-ſtock raiſed from the ſtone, and they 
will ſhoot fair at firſt, and become promiſing 
trees; but in a little time you will find them 
gum, and ſoon go off. On the Almond or Apri- 
cot-{tems raiſed from ſtones, their duration will be 
longer; but the ſame diſorder {gum) which proves 
pernicious to Peach-trees, will be pretty ture of 
carrying them off before they have performed half 
their office, or, in their pride of beauty in the 
revolving ſeaſons, have poured into your baſkets 
their delicious bounties. Bud them upon the 
Sloe-buſh, and they will readily take; but on 
this they will not live; neither will their ſtanding 
be of any great duration on the variety of Plum- 
ſtocks that may be procured for the purpoſe. 
They are budded, however, upon Plum-ſtocks 
for general uſe ; ſo that it concerns us to enquire 
into the ſorts, and in what manner they are pro- 
perly to be raiſed. | 
Conſult Books of Gardening, and they will 
tell you, that Peaches are budded upon the 
White Pear and Mulcle Plum; and in order to 
have a ſufficient number of ſtocks, they advile 
the ſaving a proper number of ſtones for the 
purpoſe. 
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Method 
of raiſing 
Muſcle 
Plum 
Stocks to 
bud 
Peaches 


upon, 


Plum, for that is the true ſtock for the Peach; 
but they are altogether unhappy and erroneous 
in the manner they direct them to be raiſed. 
So the ſeeds of either Muſcle or White Pear 
Plums, and hardly any of thoſe Plums from ſuch 
ſeeds can be obtained. | 

I raiſed a large quantity of the Muſcle kind 
from ſtones, with a view to bud Apricots, Plums, 
&c. upon. A part of thoſe I planted out to ſee 
what fruit they would bear; and the Plums they 
produced were almoſt all black forts, except 
onez ſome were round, others oblong, ſome 
deeply furrowed, ſome large, ſome ſmall, and all 
of them ſo four, as hardly to be eaten even by 
the ſchool-boys: And with regard to the wood, 
though ſome of them were ſtrong ſhooters, yer 


the generality of them were weak, full of ſharp 


ſpurs, and more adapted to hedging-work than 
the reception of the bud of ſo delicate a tree as 
the Peach. 

The White Pear Plum varies as much by ſeed ; 
and if it did not, it would not ſuit to bud Peaches 
upon, there being none of them that will live on 
this ſtock, except thtee or four of the very har- 
dieſt Kinds : So that, although they were right 
in the choice of the Muſcle Plum, they were 
equally wrong in mentioning of this; and in 
both caſes ALL have proclaimed their 1gnorance 
and inexperience in the whole matter. I fay 
ALL; for this being firſt broached by one, 
others have copied it; and there is hardly a 
Book of Gardening that I have met with, which 
does not recommend the practice, Thus errors 
are retailed, ' as it were, and the deception be- 
comes general. We ice how ealily he multi- 
tude are deceived. 

Having remarked thus far, I proceed to ſet 
them right, and point out the true manner of 
raiſing Muſcle Plum ſtocks to bud Peaches upon. 

And for this, as they are to be ſtocks of the real 
Muſcle Plum, and theſe ſtocks are not to be 
raiſed from ſeeds, Reaſon tells us they mult be 
obtained from layers or ſuckers. The trouble at- 
tending the former would be very great, and the 
eaſe of procuring them from the latter makes 


the attempt needleſs. The Muſcle Plum tree 


naturally throws out plenty of ſuckers ; bur as 
theſe are often too large for our purpoſe in the 
Orchard or Fruit Garden, the beſt way is to 
ſearch for them in borders planted with Peach- 
trees, where you may be pretty certain of finding 
plenty, if the culture of the border has been 
neglected : And about London, where Peach- 
trees are well raiſed, there are people em- 
ployed, who make it their buſineſs at the proper 
time of the year to gather Muſcle Plum ſtocks 
from ſuch places, and who ſell them at a certain 
price per hundred, 

The beſt time for planting them 1s the end 
of October, or the beginning of November; and 


a few days before you ſet about procuring your 


ſtocks, let the ground be in readineſs for their 
reception. This ground ſhould be freſh, or in 
good heart; and the neceſſary preparation of it 
is by double-digging it, clearing it from all old 
roots, large ſtones, breaking the clods, and lay- 
ing the ſurface ſmooth and even. | 
Having thus prepared the ground, and pro- 
cured the ſtocks, prune them properly for plant- 
ing. Let all knots of old wood, which you wall 
often find at the roots, be entirely cur off, and 
ſhorten them to about a foot or fifteen inches 
long; let all ſide- branches be cut off, leaving 


TL 


They were lucky in hitting upon the Muſcle | 
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only one upright, and reject all that are thicker 
than a goole's quill. 

Thus every thing being in readineſs, proceed 
to the plants. Mark out rows by lines two feet 
aſunder, and in thele rows ſet your ſtocks at a 
foot diſtance from each other; trample the mould 


well to the roots; then level the ſurface of the 


earth between the rows with your ſpade, and 
leave them until the ſpring following. 

In the ſpring you will find numbers of weeds 
to ariſe, Hoe theſe carefully up, keep the ground 


conſtantly clean, and your ſtocks will make good 


ſhoots, and many of them be in proper or- 
der to receive the bud by the end of auguſt, 
which is the beſt time for budding of Peaches. 

Theſe you may bud if you pleaſe, and by 
the year following they will be formed into 
Peach-trees, and may be taken away to make 
room for others. But as by this time the 
ſtocks in general will not be in a condition to re- 
cee the buds, we will ſuppole them to remain 
untouched, to be budded all together, in order to 
produce a general crop of Peach trees at one and 
the ſame time. 

In the autumn let the ground between the 
rows be well dug; and in doing of this take care 
not to wound the ſides of the ſtocks. In the 
ſpring go dver the whole quarter, and with your 
knife ſhorten the tops ſome inches. This will 
cauſe them to ſhoot ſtronger; and the ſap riſing 
more freely in the ſummer, the bark will more 
readily ſeparate from the ſtem at the time of bud- 
ding. Such ſtocks alſo as are grown large muſt 
be cut off cloſe to the ground; and thoſe that 
appear ſtunted, and have not ſhot freely the for- 
mer ſummer, ſhould ſuffer the ſame fate. All 
theſe will puſh up ſtrong from the root, and muſt 
be each trained to one ſtem; and they will not 
only be in good order to receive the bud with 
the others, but will commence ſuch ſtocks as 
the buds will with moſt certainty take to. For 
although ſtocks of old wood that are firm, and 
not too large, are very ſuitable to the buds, yet 
I always like to bud Peach-trees on the young 
ſtrong ſhoots which have ariſen from the bottom 
of the ſtock the preceding ſpring, and are ſtil! 
ſhooting in their ſummer's growth. 

Having all your ſtocks in proper order for 
working, let that buſineſs be performed any time 
from the twentieth to the laſt day in Auguſt 
for that is by far the beſt interval of time in 
which ſucceſs may be depended upon. If they 
are budded much earlier they will readily grow, 
but then they will too frequently ſhoot out the 
ſame ſummer ; and this ſhoot being unripened 
and tender at the end of autumn, will be 
pretty ſure of being deſtroyed by the firſt froſt 
that comes. If it be performed later than the 
beginning of September, the ſap will low with 
leſs activity; and conſequently there will be a 
leſs degree of certainty of the buds joining to the 
ſtock, which is always effected by the motion 
of the ſap. 


Having thus fixed upon the time, proceed. we DireQions 


— 


now to the main buſineſs of budding. And for for bud- 


this, if the quarter conſiſts only of a few ſtocks 


ding 
Peaches 


for private ule, one perſon is enough for the per- upon 
formance z but if there be large quarters of theſe Muſcle 


trees to be raiſed for ſale, as is the buſineſs of — 4 


nurſery- men, &c. then there ought to be three 
experienced perſons employed, whoſe attention 
ſhould be diverted by no other buſineſs until this 
is over. The firſt of theſe three is to get the 
cuttings; the ſecond is to bud the ſtocks as the 
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the bark to the buds with baſs ſtrings. Thus 
the work will go on uninterruptedly, and order 
be the berter preſerved throughout the whole. 
Ihe perſon who gets the cuttings mult num- 
ber every fort as he gets them, and enter them in 
the waſte book; and when he- has got a ſuffi- 
cient quantity for the inoculator to go on, he 1s 
to ſer him to work, ordering how many rows of 
each fort are to be budded ; which alſo mult be 
numbered, and an account of them entered in 
the Gardening-Book. This will afterwards 
be a never-failing guide to you to the forts; 
and which you cannot be certain of, if you truſt 
ro number-ſticks only, which are often broken 
down and milplaced by the careleſſneſs of work- 
men, &c. By ſuch time as the inoculator has 
worked up his cuttings, we may ſuppoſe the 
procurer is advanced with a freſh fer, all pro- 


perly marked, and which muſt be booked as 
they are worked into the ſtocks, as before: And 


in this expeditious manner the work muſt be 
carricd on until all is finiſhed. By ſuch quick 
diſpatch the chance of ſucgeſs will be much 
greater ; the cuttings being ten from the trees, 
and the buds directly put into the ſtocks before 
there is time for them to be withered; which 
could got be ſo, if one perſon was to perform the 
three offices himſelf, as is generally the caſe. 
As ſoon as the cuttings are got, the ends ſhould 
be ſhortened, and the leaves ſhould be always 
taken off a little above the buds; for if theſe are 
left on, they will ſoon draw out the moiſture from 
the cutting, and ſpoil it. If the cuttings are 
brought from a conſiderable diſtance, it would 
be highly proper to wrap them in moiſt mols, 
and when you arrive with them, to place them 
upright in veſſels that have halt an inch depth 
of water, but no more, at the bottom, in order to 
keep them cool until the buds are ſtripped off. 

T he cuttings muſt be taken from trees that 
are perfectly healthy, and good bearers—the 
oppoſite properties to gummy, diſeaſed, and 
over-luxuriant trees; for the young trees that 
are produced from them will always, in a greater 
or leſs degree, inherit the perfections or defects 
of their parents, 

The cuttings ſhould not be roo ſtrong or too 
weak. Buds from the weakeſt cuttings will grow; 
but then they always ſhoor weak, puling, grow 
ſlowly for years, and the trees ſoon go off, Buds 
from ſtrong, luxuriant ſhoots will all along make 
a proportional rapid progreſs, but then they will 
be ſtubborn to your diſcipline ; you can with 
great difficulty keep them in due order; and it 


is very rare that ſach trees ever become good 


bearers. 

The buds from the bottom, and the other ex- 
tremity of the ſhoot, are to be avoided, and a 
fe w of the moſt compact buds at the middle of 
each ſhoot ſelected for the purpoſe. The inge- 
nious artificer is to hold the cutting in his left 
hand, with the thickeſt end from him; then he 
is to direct his knife almoſt as high as the next 
bud to that he intends to take ; and with one 
flaſh he cuts off the bud fo deep, that about half 


the thickneſs of the wood of the cutting comes 


along with it. He then with his thumb rubs out 
the wood, being careful at the ſame time not to 
wound the bark; and if the eye is preſerved, it 
is a good bud for his purpoſe; if not, and a little 
hole appears in the bud, he ſhould throw it away, 
and proceed to another. Having ſucceeded ber- 
ter in this, he ſhould place the back part of 
it between the lips, and having cut the bark 


cuttings are brought ; and the third is to tie vp | acroſs the ſtock, he ſhould cut the bark vpright 


about the fame length as the bud; and this 
ſhould be done on a ſmooth part of the ſtock, 
two inches above the ground, and on the ſide 
oppolite to the ſun. After that he ſhould with 
the flat haft of his knife ſeparate the bark from 
the ſtock on both ſides, and then let in the bud, 
which he ſhould preſs down to the bottom of the 
lit z then cut off the upper part of the bud's bark 
exactly in the ſame manner and in the ſame 
place as the crofs-cut was made; and this will 
wholly let the bud, with the bark that belongs to 
It, into its proper ſocket, This being done, 
he ſhould proceed in like manner to perform on 
the next ſtock z whilſt the third man is to follow 
him cloſe up with his baſs matting, binding the 
bark of the ſtock pretty cloſe to that of the bud 
on both ſides, leaving only the bud itſelf un- 
covered. | 

In this manner he is to proceed until all is 
fniſhed ; obſerving always to be very punc- 
tual in numbering and bgoking the forts as they 
are worked, and alſo to preſerve the book, as 
an unerring guide to the reſpective kinds of this 
valuable truit. 

If the above diſpatch in the performance of 
this work has been oblerved, very few of the 
buds will fail. You will find them to continue 
their wonted greenneſs, and appear as healthy as 
if they had never been removed from their for- 
mer tree, and will ſeem to wiſh impatiently to 
be freed from the bandage that ſurrounds them. 
And this muſt be complied with; otherwiſe the 
bark of the ſtock will ſwell above the bandage, 
and the young bud will be cramped for room in 
its new habitation. The conſequence of this 
will be, though it may not kill the bud, it will 
be ill. joined to the ſtock, and will ſhoot weak 
the ſummer after; and the effects of this check 
can hardly ever after be removed from the tree. 

Untie the baſs-ſtrings, therefore, from all the 
ſtocks, three weeks after they have been budded, 
or at furtheſt do not defer it longer than the laſt 
week in September, Thus the buds will have 
freedom in their new abode, and being united to, 
will enjoy the ſame privileges with, the other 
parts of the ſtock, and will be preparing to make 
a vigorous ſhoot the ſummer tollowing. 

In November dig the ground between the 
rows, being carefu] not to cover up any of the 


buds with the mould; and this is all the trou- 


ble that need be granted them during the winter. 

In the ſpring, juſt before they begin to ſhoot, 
cut off the ſtocks aſlant, juſt above the reſpective 
buds, and head all ſtocks on which the buds 
may have failed to within an inch of the ground, 
in order to force out a good, ftrong, freſh ſhoot, 
for a renewal of the operation the Auguſt fol- 
lowing; and this is all that is neceſſary to be 
done to them in the early ſpring. 

As' the ſpring advances, you will find your 
buds puſh forth bold and ſtrong ; you will find 
alio many buds of the Plum come forth along 
with it; Theſe muſt be carefully rubbed off as 
often as they ſhew themſelves, that all the powers 
of the ſtock may be collected for the due vigour 
of the Peach ſhoot. | 

Rubbing, therefore, the Plum-buds off all 
ſummer, as often as you ſee them appear, muſt be 
obſerved ; the ground mult be conſtantly kept 
clean from weeds ; and thus your Peach-ſhoots, 
meeting with no impediment, will uninterrupted- 
ly continue their progreſs to perfection, and by 
the autumn your plantation of Peach-trees 
be formed; and then, or ſome time in the win- 
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ter, muſt be removed to the places of their final 


deſtination;; for they will be worth little, if they | 


are continued in the nurſery another year. 

In Augult, the remaining ſtocks which miſſed 
taking the buds the year before, muſt be 
budded into the young wood which ſprung from 
the part where it had been headed down to in the 
ſpring z at the ſame time alſo ſome buds of the 
tendereſt forts of Peaches ſhould be inſerted in 
the young ſhoots of ſome Peaches ſet apart for 
the purpole. 

It is pretended, that ſome ſorts are too delicate 
and tender for a plum-ſtock, and that therefore 


_ 


it is neceſſary to bud them on itocks of their own 


kind, not raiſed from the ſtone, but ſuch as are 
growing in the ſame year from the plum-ſtock : 
And this 1s called, Double-working of Peaches. 
But notwithſtanding what may be alledged in 
favour of the neceſſity of this practice, I ever 
found all the moſt tender ſorts of Peaches to take 


readily to the Muſcle Plum ſtock, eſpecially if it 


was the ſame year's ſhoot; and I verily believe 
that the av get es. of Peaches is an un- 


neceſſary taſk, with reſpect to their growing. — 


Nevertheleſs, with regard to the fruit, it will be 


the moſt certain way of preſerving its delicate 
flavour true and untainted; and therefore may 


be practiſed, it a perſon is content to wait a year 


longer before he enjoys the fruit; for double- 


worked Peaches require a double quantity of 
time to others, before they become proper trees | 


to be planted out for good. | 2 
Hitherto we have been treating of dwarfs for 
the walls; but beſides theſe, half ſtandards and 
ſtandards will be wanted ; not to be planted out in 
the open ground, for that will never anſwer your 
expectation, but to be ſet againſt the walls, that 


their heads may occupy the upper parts, whilſt 


the others are trained underneath; and thus 
the upper part of the wall, as well as the lower, 
may at once become uſeful. 

Theſe ſtandards ſhould conſiſt either of Muſ- 
cle Plum: trees of the height of four, five, or fix 
feet; or they may be the Peach: trees trained up 
to any height wanted, betore they are ſloped in 
their leading-ſhoot. In cither caſe, let ſeveral 
of the lateral ſhoots remain on the ſtem, the 
more effectually to draw the ſap, and caule it to 
thicken in bulk ; for if the ſtem at firſt be weak, 
the head will never be other wiſe, and its dura- 
tion alſo be a very ſhort time : On which account, 
an inch at leaſt in diameter ought to be the 


| thickneſs of the ſtems of a ſtandard Peach at the 
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bottom; and ſuch a ſtem will ſupport the vigour 
of the head, cauſe it to ſhoot ſtrong, produce 
plenty of fruit, and maintain its growth for a 
proportionably greater number of years. 

Having thus attended our nurſeries until we 
have all the ſorts of any ſize required, we come 
now to the planting them out for good, which 
ought to be in October or November, though 
any time till the end of March will do. 

If they are raiſed for ſale, it will be adviſeable 
never to raiſe more than what may be reaſonably 
expected to be vended in the courſe of one win- 
ter; for whatever remain unſold in the ſpring 
ſhould be dug up and thrown away. For this 
reaſon a nurſery-man ſhouid every year make a 
plantation of Muſcle Plum-ſtocks for Peach- 


trees to ſucceed each other, for the regular 


ſupply of the country. This plantation ſhould 

always be continued to be made upon treſh Jand 

as much as conveniently may be; at leaſt there 

ought to be an interval of three years, after a 

quarter of Peach-trees is eradicated, before it 1s 
Vor. II. 
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planted afreſh for the fame purpoſe ] during 
which time it ſhould be well dunged, and be 
employed in railing eſculents for the Kitchen uſe z 
or it will do without dunging, if it is continued 
in a ſtate of fallow, and no herbage or weeds be 
permitted to grow on it. | | 
If the trees were raiſed for private uſe; our 
care then muſt be, to attend their being planted 
out properly, that they may the better anſwer 
the wiſhed-tor purpoſes. | =E 
We ſuppoſe that there is extent of -walling; 
and it matters not of what materials the walls ar& 
made; only brick is generally preferted on ae- 
count of the handſome look, and the conve- 
niency of nailing the ſhoots, | X 
With regard to the foil in which they are 
to be planted, if it be naturally dry, light, and 


of good heart, it is exceedingly happy tor your 


purpoſe : If it be ſtubborn, clayey, or marley 
land, it may be meilowed by art; and by placing 
brick-bats and dry hard materials at the bottom 
to prevent the roots ſtriking too deep, it may be 
rendered capable of giving a proper growth to 
the Peach-trees and fruit. But if it be of a damp 
or wet nature, neyer think of planting Feach- 
trees there, unleff you can by drains draw off 
the redundant moiſture, leaving the mould no 
moiſter than it is found in other borders: For 
nothing is ſo great an enemy to Peach- trees as 
wet, eſpecially in [tiff lands, as I experienced in 


one year, when I loſt upwards of fix thou- 


land Peach and Nectarine trees by the, pra- 
digious quantity of wet which fell that ſcaſon. 
But to proceed to preparing of the border: 
Tf it be naturally dry, light, ot good heart, and 
of a warm nature, nothing more than common 
digging may be uſed for it. If it be wet, let good 
drains be laid, and the border be raiſed a foot 
above the level: If ſtubborn and clayey, then 
let drift-ſand, and old rotten dung that is near] 
converted to mould, be added; and be ſure to let 
the botroms of theſe borders have dry rubbiſh of 


any kind laid a foot thick, and rammed down, 


to prevent the roots of the Peach-trees from ſtrik- 


ing deep; which would caule the trees to grow 


very luxuriant, but then they would be ill- bear- 
ers, and the fruit very bad taſted, This ſtratum 
of rubbiſh muſt be laid ſo deep, that the mould 
of the border may be two feet and an half above 
itz and with reſpect to the breadth of the bor. 
der, it ought, if you have room for it, to be nine 
feet, though lix feet only is generally made 
to do. 

The diſtance the trees ſhould be planted from 
each other is fifteen feet, If the wall be but 
about ſeven feet high, I would adviſe no other 
than dwarts to be fer; if it be about nine feet 
high, a row of half-ftandards may be placed be- 
tween them; and if it be ten or twelve fect high, 
then a full ſtandard ſhould be made to occupy 
the upper parts of the wall, whilſt the lower 
part is filled by the dwarfs, Neither will this 
over-load the border too much; it. will give 
ſufficient ſtrength to all the trees for the firſt fix 
or ſeven years, by which time the ſtandards 
ought to be taken away to make room for the 
dwarfs, which will from that period uninterrupt- 
edly enjoy the whole border, and which before that 
period did not want it: So that thoſe perſons give 
very ill advice, who are for having no ſtandards 
ſet between the dwarts, though the walls be high; 
as thereby they recommend your having halt the 
crop only, which might otherwiſe ſafely be ob- 
rained from the fame ſpot. Walling is a very 
expenſive article, and every part of it, as ſoon as 
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may be, ought to be put to the uſes it is deſign- 
ed for, when it becomes practicable without im- 
pairing the goodneſs of the trees and fruit. 

Mark out, therefore, the places for your dwarfs 
fifteen feet aſunder, and between each of theſe 
let an half ſtandard, or a ſtandard, according to 
che height of your walls, be ſet. Let them be 
taken out of the nurſery with care; let the 
broken and bruiſed parts of the roots be cut off, 
the ends of the main roots ſmoothed with an ho- 
rizontal ſlope, and thoſe that would fall next the 
wall be entirely cut out; ſer them in the place 
marked for them in an upright poſition, having 
their buds outward, three inches only from the 
wall; let the fibres be carefully ſpread, and the 
mould well preſſed to the roots; then thruſt 
two pretty ſtrong ſticks at a diſtance from the 
root on each ſide of it, at an angle, that they may 
croſs each other at the ſtem. To theſe ſticks 
faſten your trees with baſs ſtrings, to prevent the 
roots being diſplaced by the agitation of the 
winds, &c. during the winter. 

It is a cuſtomary rule, to plant the early ſorts 
together, and the late forts together; but this is 
a very bad practice. The chief value of ſome 
of the early ſorts is, becauſe they come early; 
and if they are not ſet in the moſt advantageous 
places, other and fill better fruit may be 
brought to the table as ſoon as them. Many of 
the late valuable kinds alſo, if they are not ſet 
in the moſt advantageous ſituations, will not ripen 
gt all. Thus the moſt early and the lateſt forts, 
unleſs they both enjoy the moſt adyantageous 
ſituations, will become uſeleſs. Let, therefore, the 
beſt ſituations be appropriated to both the ſorts, 
that you may have the early ſorts as ſoon as Nature 
deſigned them, and be more certain of the late 
ſorts, be the ſeaſons what they will. Indeed, 
if there is a large range of walling full upon the 
ſouth, and no part of it or the ſoil appears better 
adapted to forwarding of the fruit than another; 
then, and not otherwiſe, let the early ſorts be all 
planted by themſelves, the middle ſorts by them- 
ſelves, and all the late kinds in the like manner. 

About the firſt or ſecond week in March, your 


new planted trees muſt be headed down to about 


four or five eyes of the bud. This muſt be done 
with a ſharp knife ſloping juſt above an eye; 
and at the lame time a firm hand muſt keep the 
ſtock ſteady, to prevent the root from being 
diſturbed in its place. A dry day and mild 
weather is highly proper for this work : So that 
if ſuch weather ſhould not happen the beginning 
of March, it may be deferred until the middle 
or even latter end of that month before you 
head your young trees. 

All — * ground muſt be kept clean 
from weeds; and if very dry weather ſhould hap- 
pen, the trees ſhould be well watered every third 
evening; and when fuch dry weather makes 
watering neceſſary, it will be highly proper to 
ſhade the trees, or lay ſome inverted turf near 
the ſtems ; the latter of which methods, as it is 


. 


attended with the leaſt trouble, is the moſt gene- 


rally practiſed. | 

- In April rub off all buds that appear before 
and behind the ſtem, and in June faſten the 
others in their places to prevent their being bro- 


ken by the winds; and this is all the pruning | 


they will require the firſt ſummer. 
When the leaves are fallen, which is ſeldom 
before December, examine the ſtate of your trees, 
and prune them accordingly ; but do not let this 
be done until the ſpring; then, ſuch as have 


made two ſtrong ſhoots for inſtance, and a ſmall 
one or two beſides, ſhorten the ſtrong ones to 


about eight or ten inches, and nail them hori- 


zontally to the wall, the one on one ſide, the other 
on the other; the weak ſhoot alſo need not be taken 
out or ſhortened, for this will bear fruit the fol- 
lowing year; on which account it ought to be 
encouraged, as in ſo doing it will afford no detri- 
ment to the young tree, and may be afterwards 
removed. | | 

If your tree has made only one ſtrong ſhoot, 
it ſhould be entirely taken out, in order to form 
a freſh head, and produce branches more ſuit- 
ably againſt the next ſeaſon. 110 

If the tree has grown but badly, and has pro- 
duced four or five weak ſhoots, as is often the 
caſe, then let two be brought to the wall. on one 
ſide, and two on the other; let them de ſhort- 
ened to ſix inches, and let their poſition be hori- 
zontal, as before. | Y 

Theſe rules are to be obſerved with all your 
trees, according to the ſhoots they have made; 
and this is all to be done tor the firſt year's 
pruning ; or this is the ſole management that is 


neceſſary to be afforded the trees until the end 


of the firſt winter after being planted, 1 

Wich regard to the border, I hat muſt be dug 
over in the autumn; and this buſtnets muſt be 
repeated every year. It ſhould be dunged once 
in two years, be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, 
and no herbage for uſe ought to be permitted 
to grow on it, if you would have all the flavour 
3 is poſſeſſed of conſpire to enrich its 
reliſh. 

In May, your trees may be ſaid to be in their 
ſecond ſummer's growth. Your ſhoots by that 
time will be well formed; and this is the ſeaſon to 
perform the operation of ſummer-pruning, ot 
rubbing off the buds. It ſhould be done with 
the thumb, for no knife at this time ſhould come 
near the tree; and thoſe buds ſhould be rubbed 
or pinched off which are ill- placed, and grow 
from the fore or back part of the branches, or 
ſuch as come out too cloſe, leaving only a ſuffi- 
cient number of equal ſtrength to fill the tree alike 
on both ſides. As theſe extend in length, they 
ſnould be laid in their proper places, to prevent 
their being broken by the winds; and when the 
leaves are fallen, they ſhould be ſhortened to a- 
bout a foot or ſixteen inches in length, and ſhould 
be then nailed to the wall at equal diſtances from 
each other. 

Your tree now has compleated its two years 
growth, and is pruned for the third; and it is 
upon the right obſervance of this management 
during the firſt two years that the fucceſs of your 
tree depends. By placing the branches hori- 
zontally at firſt, the bottom part of your wall 
becomes filled from the beginning; whereas if 
they are placed in the manner of the ſticks of an 
expanded fan, which by many is thought very 
clever, the vegetative power of the tree is 


| thrown into the upright ſnoots; hence follows 


weakneſs to the lateral ones, and at laſt death ; 
ſo that your tree in a little time will conſiſt, as 
is notoriouſly ſeen almoſt every where, of two 
or three upright naked ſticks with a few branches 
at the tops, producing ſmall, and frequently ill- 
flavoured fruir, | 

The third and ſucceeding ſummers after plant- 
ing, the buds proceeding trom the fore part and 
back part of the branches muſt be rubbed off as 
uſual, together with all ill - placed, irregular 


| ſhoots, or where they come out too cloſe, and the 
| others 
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others ſhould be then laid in their proper places, 
but ſhould not be ſhortened until the leaves ate 
fallen. 

At this time encreaſe your number of hori- 
zontals, and keep an exact equilibrium on bork 
ſides of the tree. If you find your tree has ſhot 
equally on both fades, it is happy in its growth; 
but if a ſtronger ſhoot than ordinary ſhould ap- 
pear on either ſide, cut it entirely out, or it will 


ſoon draw the greateſt ſhare of the ſap to its own 
ſide, and proportionally weaken the other. All | 


over-luxuriant ſhoots deſtroy, and alſo thoſe that 
are very weak, for the beſt fruit is produced from 
branches of moderate ſtrength; and from ſuch 
branches alſo the beſt ſhoots will proceed, both 
for filling the tree and bearing of fruit. 

All along keep your middle open, filling it 
ny by degrees, as the ſide-ſhoots make it ne- 
ceflary; and when you find an old branch is worn 
out, which its weakneſs and bad ſhooting will 
mdicate, cut it off cloſe to the great branch from 
whence 1t proceeds, and fill up the vacancy by 


degrees from the adjacent parts. 


From the time your tree comes into a bearing 
ſtate until its final decay, the chief care is to 
keep the branches uncrowded, of equal ſtrength 
on both ſides, and in ſuch a ſtate that no part of 
it be deſtitute of bearing - wood. 

Bearing-wood conſiſts of the laſt year's ſhoot ; 
ſo that where ſuch young wood is wanting, a 
contiguous branch may be ſhortened near the 
bottom, and this will cauſe it to ſhoot out others 
to fill the wall : Theſe ſhoots alſo may be mul- 
riplied by pinching off their ends in ſummer, for 
this will cauſe them to throw out other ſhoots ; 
and thus any part of your wall may be again 
filled at pleaſure. This nipping of the ends 
ſhould always be performed in June, or ſooner, 
but never later; becauſe the young ſhoots that 
are produced by that means will not have time 
to grow to their proper ſtrength before the au- 
tumn, and will be ſpungy, weak, and ill-qua- 
lified to anſwer the purpoſes intended. As the 
young ſhoots are produced, they ſhould be re- 
gularly laid in their places, and when the leaves 
are fallen, ſhould be pruned as the others. In 
ſhortening of the branches, care muſt always 


be taken to cut juſt above a branch- bud, 


that, ſhooting in its vigour, it may draw the ſap 
through the whole branch, to the proper nouriſh- 
ment of the fruit that is on it. The branch- 
buds are always long, and of a firm ſubſtance 
whereas the bloſſom - buds are thick and ſoft 
and if you were to ſhorten a branch above one of 
theſe buds, the fruit would be ill-taſted, and the 
end of it would probably die. : 
Theſe are the general laws for pruning of 
Nectarine and Peach-trees. One common me- 
thod of diſpoſing of the branches belongs to all 


the ſorts, but the diſtance they ſhould be lefc from 


one another varies a little in ſome of the ſorts. 
Thoſe forts that are ſmall, and * early, ſnould 
have their branches pretty cloſe to each other; 


thoſe of a larger ſize, ſtill at a greater diſtance; 
and the late large growing kinds ſhould have 


their branches laid very thinly to the wall, or 
the fruit will for the moſt part rot, and come ro 
nothing. FS 

There is no end of the directions given by Au- 
thors on this ſubject; but more than theſe are 


unneceſſary; they rather tend to confound than | 


aſſiſt the Gardener in his practice. 

He learns from what has been ſaid, how to 
plant and train his young trees from the begin- 
ning. He is inſtructed how to acquire new, or 
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diſmiſs redundant ſhoots, He is taught the pro- 


per times of Fung how to keep the tree free 
and open; and to diſpoſe the parts ſo, that all may 
receive equal benefit from the nutritious juices of 
the earth. | 
And toa tree thus conditioned, the Farth will 
impart her powers regularly to the different 


| Parts; the fruit will be perfect, and of equal 


goodneſs all over the tree. Peaches, too, thus 
raiſed, with all the advantages of good pruning, 
ſuitable ſoil, and propitious ſeaſons, have an — 
ſite richneſs ; and in exalted flavour are exceeded 
by no other fruit in the world; not even the Pine 


Apple, which is an inferior fruit, and whoſe uni- 
verſally- admired flavour muſt give way to the de- 
licate ſoftneſs of a good- reliſned Peach. 


But before I quit this head, it may be neceſ- 
ſary to ſay ſomething on the thinning of the fruit 
on the trees; for on that, as well as the proper 
2 of the tree, the goodneſs of the fruit 

epends. 
his thinning ſhould be performed ſoon after 
the bloſſoms are fallen; becauſe from that time, 
thoſe fruit which are to come off, will be rob- 
bing the others of their nouriſhment; and by. 
their ſharing equally with them of the nutritious 


Juices, will cauſe them to be proportionally ſmall 
and 1l-taſted. » 


Let the thinning, therefore, be made as ſoon Diregiom 
for thin- 
ning of 
the fruit. 


as the bloſſoms are fallen, and the fruit is ſet, 
when you will find them growing in bunches. 
Take all away from every bunch except one; nay, 
where the bunches appear cloſe, take ſome of 
them entirely out, leaving the fruit to grow 
ſingly, at diſtances according to their ſizes. The 
ſmalleſt Peaches ought not to be nearer to each 
other than three inches; and your large grow- 
ng Late Peaches ought to be a foot aſunder. 
know it will go greatly againſt the grain 
with Many to deſtroy ſo much fruit; but it muſt 
be done, if you would have the others equally 
good, and of true flavour: It ought alſo to be 
leſs regretted, becauſe ſuch fruit will be much 
larger; and perhaps the whole crop will be as 
heavy as it would have been had it not been 
thinned, but conſiſted of many times the num- 
ber of fruit. Add to this, by thinning the fruit 
the tree itſelf is kept in good vigour; and by not 
being over-burdened in the different patts, it 
will be in better condition for affording a good 
crop the next year, Such trees alſo will lait a 
proportionable number of years longer before 
they decay; for it is now found by experience, 
that well-managed Peach and Nectarine trees 
will grow, and will continue to produce fruit for 
fifty or ſixty years; though with oppoſite treat- 
ment they are {ſeldom found to ſurvive twenty 
years. Thus by proper thinning of the fruir, as 
well as by other good management, the health 
of Por trees is preſerved, and they continue to 
afford us their delicious bounties in the ſummit 
of perfection for a much longer term; motives 
ſufficient ſurely , to abate all deſire of having 


too great a quantity of fruit on the ſame tree in one 


eat. 
F By digging of the border alſo, and conti- 
nuing it in a perpetual fallow, the health of the 
ree 1s preſerved, and the true reliſh given to 
the fruit. How many brains have been puzzled 
to account for blights, and have ranſacked the air 
for the cauſes from which they proceed | whereas 
numbers of them riſe from the earth, through 
the crude and uncorrected juices with which it 
will abound, if crops of eſculents are annually 
raiſed on it; and which entering the pores con- 

taminate 
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How to 
preterve 
the bl-(. 
ſoms from 


ſharp 
winds, 


taken off, the bloſſoms, through their natural 


Of the 
diſeaſes 
of the 
leaves, 
branches, 
ſhoots, 
&c. 


proper ſeaſon plant another of a different kind 


all your trees if it be not timely ſtopped; and 


taminate the juices, and bring on various diſ- 
eaſes and blights, that have been fancied to 
proceed from the arr. | | 

Various methods have-been uſed to preſerve 
the blofſoms of theſe trees from being taney off 
by ſharp winds ; ſuch as drawing boughs of 
ſpruce fir between the branches, placing mat- 
treſſes of reeds, ſtraw, and other ſhelter before | 
the trees; but I always found thele ineffectual: 
They make the parts ſo tender, that if they are 
removed to give free air to the tree, the cold 
becomes overpowering, and the ground will be 
ſtrewed with fallen bloſſoms and fmall fruit from 
a tree that is in good health. Indeed where a 
tree is weak, the bloſſoms will of courſe fall off, 
whether they are ſheltered from the cold or not, 
but where the tree is in good order, there will 
be a tolerable degree of certainty of fruit, let the 
weather be almoſt what it will. The bloſſoms 
being firmly fixed, and well ſupported with good 
aliment, will weather it out, as it were, againſt 
the attacks of the fevereſt blaſts. 

The cold ſouth-weſterly winds, which fre- 
quently happen in the ſpring, are as dangerous 
to Peach- bloſſoms as any I know. They take 
them ſide-ways, and with furious impetuoſity 
ruſh upon the wall the whole length: And by 
theſe I have known a range of walling diſmantled 
at once of irs beauties, and a period put to its 
choice products for that ſeaſon. | | 

The beſt way to guard againit theſe winds is 
to plant very cloſe feveral rows of large elm-trees 
at a proper diſtance ; for theſe will ſoon ſufficient- 
ty break the force, and take off the deſtructive 
edge of ſuch winds, though they be ſer upwards 
of an hundred yards from the place. | 

Thus having the keen edge of ſuch winds 


— 


r 
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ſtrength, on healthy, well - managed trees will 
ſupport themſelves, and the fruit will ſucceed 
them in due order. 

If a very dry ſummer ſhould happen, the tree 
ſhould be well watered once a werk, or a great 

art of your fruit will drop off, and the others 
be ſtinted in their growth, and ill taſted; the 
tree alſo will ſhoot weak, and that vigour in 
which it ought always to be kept be ſo far abated, 
that the effects of it will be viſible the ſucceed- 
ing year. In order, therefore, to continue the 
tree and fruit in good condition, let ſome mould 
be placed in a circular ridge at about four feet 
from the ſtem of each tree, to prevent the water 
running off, and then in an evening pour to the 
root of every tree three buckets full of water; 
and if this be repeated once a weeks it will be 
ſufficient. 

In the courſe of your practice, whenever you 
find any of the branches to gum, cut them out 
an inch below the parts, and they will ſoon ſhoot 
out afreſn, and fill up the parts; but if the diſ- 
temper ſpreads itſelf over the whole tree, pull it 
up, then bring in ſome freſh mould, and at the 


in its place. 

If the leaves of your trees ſhould at any time curl. 
become red, yellow, thick, and ſcabby, clip them 
off; and if all the leaves of a whole ſhoot are 
thus diſtempered, cut it out, and 1t will ſhoot out 
afreſh for the next year. | 

If at any time you ſhould perceive the leaves 
or ſhoots to become black and clammy, it is an 
alarming circumſtance : Ir is a peſtilence, which 
will run through the whole walling, and deſtroy 


there is no ſtopping of it-except by pulling up the 


and judgment to per 


tree the inſlant the ſymptoms of the diſtemper 


, appear : After this waſh the wall with lime, or 


ſtrong brine; but do not plant a tree in the room, 
until the ſecond  planting-ſeafon after the diſ- 


, temper broke out. 


Eradicate your trees alſo when the ſigns of 


old age appear, and plant afreſh, Theſe ſymp- 


toms are, {mall fruit, yellowiſh leaves, and weak 
ſhoots. Many perſons take great pains to head 
down fuch trees, to cauſe them to ſhoot out freſh 
wood from the bottom; an admirable practice 
with regard to an old Apricot-tree, but which 
ſeldom anſwers with a Peach; for though young 
ſhoots, arid very good ones too, are often pro- 
duced, yet they are very liable ro gum, and ſoon, 


go off: And conſidering the little trouble and 
, Expence there is in planting afreſh ; that ſuch 
young trees are ſoon brought to bear, and have a 


whole life before them to afford you their proper 
fruit in due ſeaſon ; the pradice of heading 
down old trees for what little fruit during a few 
years may be obtained irom them, is not worth 
attempting. i | 

It is truly commendable in people of fortune 
and leiſure to employ their time in cultivating 
and improving the products of the earth for the 
general good: It is partly an amufement it is 
really an pncertaning that requires penetration 

orm it properly: And the 
reflections that reſult from ſuch experience are 
attended with no inquietudes like other diver- 
ſions, in which toa many ſquander away their 
time; but all conduce to the utmoſt ſatis faction, 
and afford conſolation and pleaſure to every per- 
fon who is exercifed in them. 

The valuable products of our Kitchen Gar- 
dens are varieties only of what may be called 
mean forts, and which have been procured by 
ſowing of the ſeeds, and afterwards kept up by 
proper culture and management. The Prize 
Flowers in our ſheds have been obtained that 
way ; and notwithſtanding their glowing beauties 
burſting forth in their gaudy attire, the parent 
of them all, perhaps, has been a pitiful Single 


flower of a dull colour. 


Fruits in the ſame manner vary by culture; 
and the variety of Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, 
and Nectarines, have proceeded originally from 
one ſort only in their reſpective kinds. The ſorts 
we kave of all of them are numerous, and the 
kinds are truly valuable; and as they have been 
accidentally io eaſily obtained from ſeeds, it is a 
motive ſufficient to put us upon trying for others, 
to improve our ſtock, and encreaſe our collec- 
tion.—Of theſe, none affords greater encourage- 
ment to make an attempt than the Peach, as there- 
by we may hit vpon ſome valuable kinds, that are 
of an hardier nature than the generality of thoſe 
we have; and by being enured from the begin- 
ning to our foil and climate, may be managed 
with leſs difficulty and expence. 

In order, therefore, to obtain new kinds of 
Peaches and Nectarines, let the ſtones be ſaved 
of all the beſt forts, whether they are Melters, or 
of firm fleſh, Let the fineſt fruit on the ſeveral 
trees be culled for this purpoſe, and let ir be per- 
mitted to fall to the ground, that you may be certain 
of the kernels being perfectly ripened. Let the 
forts be kept ſeparate, and let them be ſown in rows 
in a warm well- dug part of the ſeminary, cover- 
ing them over with two inches of fine earth. Let 
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Of obtain. 
ing new 
ſorts of 
Peaches 


and Nec. 


tarines, 


one fort only be to a row; let them be booked, 


and a number-ſtick for a direction placed at the 


end of each row. In the ſpring your young trees 


will come up; and all that ſummer nothing more 
9 need 
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Introduc- # 


tory Re- 
marks, 


need be done, than watering them in dry wea- 
ther to encourage their growth, and keeping 
them clean from weeds. In the autumn dig be- 
tween the rows, and they will call for no other 
attendance all the winter. In the following ſum- 
mer water them at times, if dry weather makes 
it neceſſary; keep the ground clean from weeds, 
and in October they will be fic to be planted our 


lon gen | 

hoſe perſons give very ill advice who are for 
having them planted as ſtandards, ſingly, in the 
different parts of the Kitchen Garden; for from 
ſuch trees hardly any fruit is ever obtained; and 
That ſmall, and of little value. Take the beſt of our 


| 


Peaches, and train it as a ſtandard in the Kitchen 


Garden, and you will find the fruit, if it bears any, 


ſo inferior to the like kind growing againſt the 


wall, that it will not deſerve to be named with 


it : So that provided Peach - trees would bear 
in ſtandards, like Apples and Pears, yet as it is 
ſtrictly a wall-rree, it would be a very bad practice 
to try the true value of the forts that way; 
for you muſt wait long enough before you 
will find them to bear at all; and, you muſt wait 


much longer, before you find on ſuch trees a 
Peach abounding with juices rich enough to 
merit its being propaga 
the valuable forts we already have. 

In order, therefore, to know what fruit your 
ſeedling-trees will produce, and in the leaſt time 
too, let them be planted againſt a good aſpected 


berty for ſuch experiments about the garden, 


red and ranked among 


let a wall be built in a convenient place; and for 


cheapneſs, let it be of mud, which is as good 


the ripening of fruit, as any other kind what- 
ſoever. © CB 

Let the wall be ſix feet high, for that will be 
high enough for the purpoſe; and let it be 
coped with ſtraw and mortar. Let the border 
be prepared according to the ſtricteſt laws pre- 
ſcribed before for the benefiting of the fruit z 
and then let your plants be taken out of the 
nurſery ; and having ſhortened the down. right 


root, let them be planted againſt this wall, at a 
yard diſtance from each other. This diſtance 


will be far enough, as their continuance here 18 
deſigned to be bur a very little time; for, 
after they have ſufficiently ſhewed their fruit, 
and the valuable ſorts have afforded cuttings for 
encreaſe, all are to be grubbed up and thrown 
away, to make room for a freſh ſet of plants for 
the like experiment. f 
The trees being thus planted, ſnould be mana- 


— — 


ged in the fame manner as the ocher Peach - trees 
againſt walls; and about the ſecond year many 
of them will bear. Thoſe fruit which appear 
worthleſs ſhould have the tree grubbed up at the 
firſt, to make room tor the adjacent ones, ſhou 


| there be an occaſion of continuing them. Ths 


Peaches alſo, which diſcover admirable properties, 
as ſoon as they have affotded you cuttings fer 
encreaſe, and you find the buds are taken, ſhouta 
be grubbed up for the like reafon ; for there 
will be among theſe many Peaches which ought 
to bear three years, before you finally determine 
the fate of the tree. If you find a Peach an- 
ſwers the properties of a good one in appear 


ance, but is deficient in flavour, give ſuch a tree 
tres 


the niceſt management for the next year, and 
even the year after that, to improve it, | ofN- 
ble ; and if it affords you Peaches of different de- 
grees of goodneſs, ſtill continue its culture; for 
you have reaſon enough to hope it will at laſt be 
worth your while. But if the ſame inſipid fla- 
vour which at firſt diſcovered itſelf, continues 
uniformly, invariably, and ſucceſſively, for three 
years, then grub up the tree, let the viſible ex- 
cellence of the fruit be what it will. ; 
After all, it is a better way, where a regular 
nurſery of Peach-trees is kept up, to take buds 
from the ſeedlings as ſoon as they are proper 
for the purpoſe, and work them into the young 
ſhoots of the Peach trees as they are made direct- 


| ly from the Muſcle Plum ftocks. Such trees 
wall; and as it is ſuppoſed that no wall is at li- 


will be then double-worked ; and being planted 
againſt the wall in the like manner, will with 
more certainty be brought to bear, and diſcover 


the true nature and qualities of the fruit. 88 
walling, though not ſo handſome to look at, for 


fruit ſhould be large, and of a good 


e properties of a good Peach are, 1. The Properties 
figure. 2. of a good 


The ſkin ſhould be thin, of a bright red, or pur. Peach. 


ple colour next the ſun, but yellowiſh next the 
wall. 3. The fleſh ſhould be firm, or melting, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe; for both thoſe qualities have 
nearly equal advocates for being the beſt. 4. The 
ſtone ſhould be ſmall, and the pulp adhering to 
it of a bright red, or purple colour. 5. The 
juice ſhould flow in plenty, and ſhould be of the 
moſt _ _— NR. irs taeda" 

Theſe are the properties of a each 
and when your Skedliag plantation affords vol 
one with theſe properties, you have a valuable 
acquiſition, and your laudable induſtry deſerves 
the praiſe of all. You then propagate it care- 
fully, ” 1p it abroad, and you may, if you 
pleaſe, caIFit after your owh name; by which it 
may be ever after known to the world. 


7 | C H A P. 
pRUD NUTS ARMENIACA, The APRICOT TREE. 


4% 


HE Apricot, like the Peach-tree, is of 
uncertain original; for tho we have early 
accounts of its being brought into Europe from 
Armenia, it does not from thence follow that 
this tree grows naturally in that country. On the 
contrary, we are aſſured, that after the ſtricteſt 
ſearch in thoſe parts, no Apricot-trees bave been 
found growing ſpontaneouſly in a ſtate of Na- 
ture. | 


Vol. II. 
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*** 


The varieties of Apricots are inconſiderable 
in number, when compared with the numerous 
train of Peaches and Nectarines belonging to 
the former ſpecies. About twelve ſorts 2 
compoſe our preſent collection; and the beſt 


theſe is of inferior value, not only to the Peaches 


and Nectarines, but even to the beſt ſorts of Plums 
and Cherries; for it is but an indifferent fruit 
at the beſt, being moſtly mealy ; the little acid 
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Little 
Early, 


White 
Maſcu- 
line, 


Red Maſ- 
culine, 


Tranſ- 
parent, 


The 
Orange, 


* is poſſeſſed of not very agreeable z one {ide ſo | 


long ripe before the other, that, if left growing 
wack the lateſt part is come to perfection, it 
is frequently ro:ten through heavy rains, and 
opened for the admiſſion of earwigs and inlects z 
ſo that, upon the whole, we muſt pronounce the 
Apricot, in all its varieties, among the worſt forts 
of ſtone fruit which compoſe our valuable col- 
lections. 


They are beautiful trees, however, hardy, 


quick growers, and the fruit has advocates to 


whom it is ſo highly agreeable, that they pro- 
nounce it the beſt fruit in the world; and for 


thoſe who do not reliſh it at the table as fruit, 


if gathered early, it is good for tarts; and, being 
reſerved in ſugar, affords a ſweet- meat of the 
rſt claſs. The principal varieties of this fruit 


by the reſpective names of | 
8 % The Little Early Apricot. 

2. The White Maſculine Apricot. 

3. The Red Maſculine Apricot. 

4. The Tranſparent Apricot. 

5. The Orange Apricot. 

6. The Algiers Apricot. 

7. The Turkey Apricot. 

$. The Roman Apricot. 

9. The Italian Apricot. 

10. The Dutch Apricot. 

11. The Temple Apricot. 

12. The Breda Apricot. 

13. The Bruſſels Apricot. 


are llender, the bar 
ſmall. The 
F. aun 4 of 

2. White Maſculine. The wood and leaves 
of this are ſmaller than thoſe of the ſucceeding 
ſort. The fruit is ſmall, round, of a whitiſh-yel- 
low colour, full of a ſweet juice, and is ripe the 
early part. of July... fk dT: -; 

3. The Red Maſculine... The wood,and leaves 
of this tree are ſmall. The fruit is round, and of a 
brown-red colour next the ſun; the juice is ſweet 


brown, and the leaves 
fruit is ſmall, juicy, and 1s ripe early 


and good, and is ripe the middle of July. Theſe 
three ſorts go indiſcriminately by the names of the 


Maſculine Apricot, and the Early Apricot. They 
are in general good bearers ; their juice moſt refin- 
ed; and they are, in my opinion, better worth 
propagating than all the reſt of the Apricots, 
put together, | 1 

4. Tranſparent Apricot. The wood and leaves 
of this tree are ſmall, but larger than the former 
ſorts. The fruit alſo is larger, but muſt be rank- 
ed among the ſmall ſorts of Apricots. It is of a 
whitiſh- yellow colour on the outſide, the fleſh 
tolerably good, and it is ripe the end of July, or 
early in Auguſt. 


5. The Orange Apricot is a free grower. The 


branches are ſtrong, and the leaves large. The fruit 
is large, and of a roundiſh figure ; the ſide next 
the ſun marked more or leſs with red ; the fleſh 
of a deep yellow, or orange colour, firm, but 


- harſh to the taſte, and is ripe in Auguſt. This 


Algiers, 


The 
Tarkey, 


tree is a good bearer, and its fruit is better worth 


propagating for ſweet-meats, tarts, &c. than for 
the table. 3 
6. Algiers Apricot is a free ſhooter, but the 
wood is hardly ſo ſtrong as the former. The 
fruit is of an oval figure, compreſſed, of a pale 
yellow colour, -ripens about the ſame time with 
the former, and is of little better flayour. 
7. The Turkey Apricot is a large tree. The 
branches are thick and ſtrong, and the leaves broad 
and ſhining. The fruit is very large, oval, compteſ- 
ſed on the ſides, and of a deep yellow colour. The 


middle fize, roundiſh, and compreſſed. 
{ fleſh is, of a deep yellow colour, 
flavoured when ripe, which is generally the end 
| of Auguſt. This tree is a good bearer, and is as 


kinds of Apricots. 


_ 3 


fleſh is firm, and of a pretty good flavour; fo 


that the fruit is as well worth propagating for 


the table as any of the larger forts ot Apricots. 
It ripens the middle or end of Auguſt. a7? 
8. Roman Apricot. The tree is a free ſhooter, 
and grows to be of the largeſt ſize. The fruit is 
large, almoſt round, of a yellow colour, firm, 
juicy, and ripe by the end of Auguſt. 
9. Italian Apricot. This tree is of much 
lower growth than the former, the branches flen- 


der, and the leaves ſmaller ; but the fruit ripens 


about the ſame time. It is ſmall, roundiſh, and 
of a deep yellow colour; the fleſh is firm, and 
adheres to the ſtone, &*1 
10. Dutch Apricot is a tolerable ſtrong-grow- 
ing tree. - The fruit is very large, nearly oval, 
compreſſed. on the ſides, of a yellow colour, hav- 
ing a few marks of red on the ſide next the ſun, 
and is ripe the end of Auguſt. | 
11, Temple Apricot... The wood of this 


tree ſhoots freely; but this tree is not ſo robuſt. 


as the Orange or Turkey ſorts. The fruit is of the 


'The 
rm, and well. 


well worth propagating as moit of them. 

12. Breda Apricot. The fruit is large againſt 
a wall, but ſmall, and of little value, in ſtandards, 
for which the tree is generally planted. It is 


\.. 7 | of a globular form, and of a deep yellow cobour 
1. The Little Early Apricot. The branches 


within and without; and the fleſh, when raiſed 
againſt a good wall, is tolerably ſweet, ſoft, and 
good. It ripens the end of Auguſt. | 

_ The Bruſſels Apricot is generally planted 
for ſtandards, where it ſeldom ſucceeds ; bur, 
when planted againſt a wall, is a good fruit, 
and is often ripe the earlieſt of any of them, 
except the firſt four ſorts. - The fruit is of the 
middle ſize, roundiſh, and ſpotted with red next 
the ſun, but yellowiſh on the oppoſite fide. The 
fleſh is firm, of a deep orange colour, briſk, and 
well-flavoured, if ra:icd againſt a wall, and ripe 
in Auguſt. 

- The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth; 
and eleventh forts are frequently confounded with 
one another; and if you ſend nurſerymen for all 


the ſorts with their reſpective names, when they 


——_ „ 
„„ Mn. d 


Roman, 


L:alian, 


Dutch, 


Temple, 


Breda, 


and the 
B. uſſels 
Apricot. 


come to bear, you will not find, perhaps, more 


than three or four diſtinct kinds, one and the 
ſame kind going under two or three different 
names. This has induced many to believe that 
there were no more than about three or four diſ- 
tinct ſorts; but they ſhould be reminded, that 
they may as well conclude, that there is only 
one ſort of Apricot called the Common Apricot, 
there being never a variety of this fruit but what 
goes by that name in one part or other; and 
that the Common Apricot is more enquired after 
among nurſerymen than any of the kinds under 
their reſpettive names. 1 have ſeen numerous 
perſons obtain that fruit in order to aſcertain 
the real difference, and the number of kinds; 
and, as moſt others have experienced, I have 
generally found not more than three or four 
ſorts. This has induced me to apply to others 
who dealt in fruit-trees ; and I ſometimes found 
a freſh ſort or two added to the number. This 
experiment has been repeated, and one or more 
has been added to the liſt ; ſo that, upon the 
whole, I think I may ſafely conclude, that the 
above enumerated kinds differ in ſome reſpect 
or other, and that they are 


That 


real and diſtinct. 
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Hints to 
Norſery- 
men. 


Culture, 


ing their hopes of the wiſhed-for kinds. 


The confounding the names, of fruit is | 


great complaint, and for which the nurſerymen 
are generally blamed, as uſing their cuſtomers 
ill, by baulking their expectations, and fruſtrat- 
A de- 
ception of this kind can certainly be no intereſt 
to a nurſeryman; for one kind is as eaſily raiſed 
as another; but they are blameable in taking 
cuttings to propagate upon hearſay, neglecting 
to book them, and the like. In order, therefore, 
to aſcertain the true and diſtin kinds of all 
ſorts of fruit; and raiſe them in ſucceſſion for 
ſale, no cutting ſhould be taken from a tree un- 
til it has bore, and proved itſelf to be not only 
the true, but a good kind of the true fort z and 
when a general collection of trees have demon- 
ſtrated themſelves to be the true and only kinds 
in that way, they muſt be booked and marked 
out as proper trees, from which cuttings are to 
be gathered for encreaſe. To theſe trees, and 
not to plants in the nurſery- rows, the Gardener 
is to repair for cuttings; and when they get old 
or unhealthy, one or more of the beſt and moſt 
thriving ſnould be taken out of the nurſery- lines, 
and be planted for the ſame purpoſes in ſome 
ſele& part of the garden : And if they would be 
careful, at the time of budding or grafting, pro- 
perly to book the rows, the real diſtinct kinds 
would be preſerved ſeparate; and a gentleman 
who wants twenty trees may as well have twenty 
different ſorts, as four or five only ; which too 
often happens to be the caſe when the order 
comes to a careleſs nurſeryman. ; 

| Apricots are raiſed by budding upon Plum- 
ſtocks raiſed from ſeeds of all the torts of Plums, 
for there is no good reaſon to object to any of 


them; and if any muſt be preferred, it ſhould be 


the Muſcle-ſtock, and the Black Bullace, when 
deſigned for dwarfs. Some are very anxious in 
diſſuading from ſowing the ſtones of Sweet 
Plums for ſtocks ; becauſe, ſay they, the more 
harſh and ſour the fruit of the ſtock is, the 
greater tendency it will have to communicate a 
quickneſs to the Apricot, and cauſe it to become 


| leſs mealy. This may be true; but every one who 


has raiſed Plum ſtocks, and for experiment kept 
them to bear, knows, that were you to ſow the 
ſtones of the ſweeteſt Plums that could be col- 
lected, hardly a tree in five hundred would be 
raiſed that would produce ſweet fruit in return. 
Sow, therefore, any ſced that you can convenient- 
ly come at; and if you chooſe to have the Apri- 


cot-trees of ſmaller growth, raiſe them on the 


ſtock of the Black Bullace, taken from ſuckers 
or layers; for theſe have the ſame effect on 
Apricots as Paradiſe-ſtocks have on Apples, by 
dwarfing them, cauſing them to be leſs vigorous 
and ſtrong, and rendering them more proper 
for low walls, eſpaliers, dwarfs, or the like. 
Having procured a ſufficient number of 


plums for ſeeds, lay them by for a few days, | 
until the fruit begins to decay; then clear it 


from the ſtones, and ſow them thinly in beds of 

d garden-mould made fine. Sift over them two 
inches depth of the ſame kind of fine mould; and 
having neated up the beds, leave them for the 
winter. Early in the ſpring plenty of weeds will 
ſhew themſelves on the beds: Theſe muſt be 
carefully picked out; and if a dry harſhtime ſhould 
happen, as it EN does at that ſeaſon, the 
ſurface of the mould ſhould be ſtirred, and the 
beds ſhould be frequently refreſned with water. 
The Plum- ſeedlings will then riſe ſtrong and firm; 
and if they are kept clean from weeds all ſum- 


. 


mer, and watered in dry weather, they will be 
proper plants for the Nurſery in autumn. 
Ihe ground for their reception in the Nur- 
ſery muſt be double-dug, and cleared from 
all roots, weeds, &c. and having taken the 
Plum ſtocks out of the ſeed· beds, and trimmed 
the roots, they mult be ſet in rows, a foot aſunder, 
the rows bemg two feet diſtant from each 
other, The early part of October is the bet 
ſeaſon for this work; and the proceſs is, tlie 
uſual way of planting in the Nurſery bulinels. 

.. As the ſpring advances, weeds will, appear: 
Theſe muſt be regularly taken off as they ſhew 
themſelves, and the ground muſt be kept clean 
all lummer ; but no water can be allowed tlie 
Rocks (if in tolerable quantities) let the weather 
be what it will z for there would be no end of 
watering trees in the Nurſery-ground. | 
Ia the autumn, or ſome part of the winter, 
the ground between the rows ſhould be dug ; 
and it a light digging or ftirring of the mould 
be afforded it. again about the end of March, 
it will deſtroy the riſing weeds, and much bene- 
fic the plants. | | 

The ſummer following the ſtocks will be fir 
to bud, when you ſhould mark out a ſufficient 
part for dwarfs, and Jeave a ſelect corner of the 
ſtrongeſt ſhooters to be trained to regular ſtems, 
to be budded for ſtandards or half. ſtandards, or 
whatever ſize is wanted. The middle of Au- 
guſt is the beſt time for this work; and the 
budding is performed in the uſual way, on the fide 
of the i 
book the ſorts, and being careful to preſerve 
diſtinctly the different kinds. When you find 
the buds have taken, which may be known 
by the healthy, freſh appearance they ſtill re- 
tain, and the bark of the ſtocks ſwells above 
the bandage, and appears confined, which will be in 
about three weeks or a month from the opera- 
tion, the bandage ſhould be taken off; but the 
ſtocks. need not be headed before the ſpring fol- 
lowing. In the winter dig between the rows, 
as uſual; and in the ſpring cut off the ſtocks to 
within an inch or two above the buds, They will 
then ſoon ſhew themiclves Apricot trees riſing 
from the ſides of Viam-itocks ; and if they are 
kept clean from weeds all ſummer, their ſhoots by 
the autumn will be prodigious ; and they will be 
then proper plants to be ſet out tur goud. 

They require no particular compoſt in which 
to be ſtationed; for being hardy, any common 
garden mould in tolcrabie good heart will be 
ſuitable to them, unleſs it be wet, damp, and 
ſtubburn. Such land generally binds on the firſt 
approach of drying winds and hot weather; then 
it cracks, divides into chaſms in ſummer, and 
in winter is of ſo cold and ſtarved a nature, 


| that at that ſeaſon it totally deſtroys Peach- 


trees, impairs the health of Apricots, and threat- 
ens deſtruction 


Such land, nevertheleſs, may be helped and 
made proper for Apricot-trees, 1. By laying a 


drain to take off all redundant moiſture. | 2. By of helping 


taking out the mould of the border two feet 
deep, and laying a ſtratum of brick-bats, rub- 
biſh, &c. to prevent the roots of the trees from 
ſtriking too deep. And, 3. By mixing with the 
mould coal-aſhes and drift ſand ſufficient to raiſe 
it eight or ten inches above the level. The 
ſituation thus ordered, will be very proper for 
the reception of Apricots or any wall-trees 
whatſoever. 


No 


ocks oppolite to the ſun, obſerving to 


to the hardieſt fruit-trees. 


Method 


land un- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


* 


if ſtationed in a well- ordered border, 
four, or five feet in breadth. An eaſt or welt 
aſpect will be proper for Apricots, whilſt the 


Ai 


No particular breadth need be ordered for the 
border; for Apricot-trees will ſucceed very well 
if there is no border, and the ſoil be different from 


the preceding. Nevertheleſs, they muſt do better 
three, 


warmer ſituations facing the ſouth ſun ſhould be 
appropriated to the more tender kinds of Peaches, 


or early fruit, As Apricots are larger growing 


trees than Peaches, the walls ſhould be propor- 


tionably higher, and the trees ſhould be planted 


twenty feet diſtance from each other, that they may 
have room to ſpread, and be trained to a goo 
height; for theſe trees, if properly raiſed at 
firſt, will cover a large ſhare of walling; and it 
is their property, when grown old and of large 
ſize, to produce larger fruit, greater plenty, 
fairer, and better flavoured ; ſo that an Apricot- 
tree, differing from moſt things, is moſt valuable 
in its old age. 

The time for planting the young trees from 


the Nurſery is any time from the autumn to the 


ſpring ; though October is generally allowed to 
be the beſt ſeaſon. 1 have tound no difference 
in any of the other months, ſince 1 have planted 
them; ſo that if a perſon cannot get his ground” 
ready in October, November, or December ; 
January, February, or the early part of March 
will do. They ſhould be planted in the uſual 
way, along the wall, at twenty feet aſunder, un- 
leſs the trees have been raiſed on the Black Bul- 
lace ſtocks : Then twelve or fourteen feet will be 
ſufficient; and when they are planted, a ſtrong 
ſtick ſhould be thruſt down, to which they ſhould 
be faſtened to keep them ſteady and unſhaken 
until the ſpring ; when the ſhoots ſhould be 
cut off to within four eyes of the buds, which 
eyes ſhould be two on each fide of the ſhoot ; | 
and if any happen to be on the front or back 
part, they ſhould be rubbed off. In the ſpring, 
when the weather becomes warrh and dry, the 
plants ſhould be frequently watered ; ſome in- 
verted turf alſo ſhould be laid about them to 
keep the ground cool: And this, except ſlightly 
nailing the young branches, when wy get long, 
to the wall, to prevent their being broken by 
the winds, is all the trouble they will cauſe in 
the ſummer and following winter. In the ſpring 
the young branches ſhould be nailed horizon- 
rally againſt the walls. The loweſt ſhoots ſhould 
be ten or twelve inches long; the two next up- 
ward not more than eight: And having done 
this, the ſecond year's pruning is compleated, ex- 
cept pinching off fore-right and back ſhoots, and 
ſlightly nailing the others to the wall, to prevent 
their being broken off by the winds, but none 
of them ſhould be ſhortened as they grow in the 
ſummer, In the ſummer's nailing, the ſhoots 
ſhould be brought down to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain; for they are then 
pliable, and, if uſed ro it at firſt, will ſuffer leſs 
in bending at the time of pruning, when they 
are to be finally fixed to the wall in the ſpring. 
In the ſpring the ſhoots muſt be ſhortened 
according to their ſtrength and ſituation on the 
young tree. The loweſt branches muſt be ex- 
rended the longeſt ; the number of horizontals 
muſt be increaſed; the middle at preſent muſt 
be kept open and if one fide ſhoots ſtronger 
than bo other, ſuch ſtrong ſhoors ſhould be en- 
tirely taken out or ſhortened, that the ſap may 
draw equally on both ſides, and the tree arrive 
uniformly to perfection. It is a common rule 
in pruning, to cut off ſhort, weak, ſtraggling 


4 


ſhoots, ſpurs, or whatever has a tendency to | 


make the tree appear unhandſome. The Gar- 
dener knows, and every other perſon is to be re- 
minded, that the Apricot- tree produces ſhort, 
Riff ſhoots, called ſpurs: Theſe are by no means 
to be taken off, for they are bearing wood; and 
from them the beſt fruit is often gathered. As 
the tree increaſes in age, the middle is to bo fill- 
ed up by degrees; and if any part decays through 
over- bearing, blight, or accident, it is to be en- 
tirely taken out, and a contiguous branch ſhorten- 
ed near the bottom, to produce freſh ſhoots, and 
fill up the vacancy : And thus you muſt proceed 
from year to year to manage your Apricot-trees, 
keeping every part of the wall full of good 
wood, ſuſtaining an exact equilibrium. on both 
hides, by reducing redundant ſhoots, and multi- 
plying others as they are wanted, from the 
time of planting until the full growth, and even 
toral decay of the tree, For when an Apricot- 
tree thro* exceſſive age becomes infirm, and a 
large part dies off rogether, more than ordinary 
nurſing ſhould attend that tree; for the living 
parts of ſuch a tree, if properly managed, will 
produce better flavoured fruit, and in greater 
plenty, than any young tree whatſoever. And 


here I cannot but obſerve, that in neglected 


gardens ſome Apricot- trees are found growing 
wild, and through age appear decayed, and good 
for nothing. On the return of culture to this 
ſpot, through the taſte of a new poſſeſſor, or tlie 
like, ſuch trees are generally grubbed up to 
make room for young ones. But this ſnould be 
lo far from being practiſed, that every one ſhould 
look upon an old Apricot- tree as an acquifition 


to his Collection; for if it be headed down low, 


it will produce freſh ſhoots, will ſoon commence 
a bearing ſtate, will maintain it under 
management from generation to generation, and 
will all along afford you the beſt fruit the na- 
— of the Apricot- tree is capable of exhi- 

iting. | 

When an Apricot-tree is planted out as a 
ſtandard, it requires no more trouble inprun- 
ing than a Standard Apple or Plum-tree ; irregu- 
lar, wor n- out, and croſs branches being only to be 
taken out : So that if the fruit would be equally 
good, a great deal of trouble and expence would 
be ſaved, compared with what is occaſioned by 
raifing them againſt walls. But this is ſo far from 
being the caſe, that I believe hardly ever a good 
Apricet is obtained from a ſtandard-tree, I 
have been informed, indeed, that they ripen well 
in the warmeſt parts of England. It may be 
ſo; but from all the experiments I have made, 
in planting them in the warmeſt and different 
parts of our extenſive plantations, I ever found 
the fruit to be ſmall, il|-raſted, and cracked; and 
if any tolerable quantity of rain had happened, 
rotten on one fide before the other was ripe. 
The fruit, however, is good for preſerving for 
pies and tarts, and a large quantity may be ob- 
tained this way at a little expence, though the 
do better in half. ſtandards than ſtandards, a 
ſtill better in dwarfs and eſpaliers ; becauſe, be. 
ing nearer the ground, the bloom is leſs liable 
to be deſtroyed at firſt, and the fruit; to the 
inſults of a more elevated expoſure hereafter. 

The fruit of theſe trees, in every fituation, 
muſt be thinned in a manner ſimilar to the 


Peaches; though they may be left in greater 


plenty on the tree: But this ſhould not en- 
courage one to be over-covetous 3" a 2 
only of good fruit being much ſuperior to te 
times the number taken from a ldaded and 
unthinned tree. 
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s wy = ſpecies ſports in variety mote than 
the former, and the valuable forts of it are 
more numerous than thoſe of the Peach itſelf. 
Theſe are raiſed and continued according to the 
laws of the Nurſery-buſineſs : But if a perſon is 
deſirous of obtaining at once a large ſtock of 
coarſe Plum s for preſerving, baking, or the like, 
he may eaſily effect it, by ſowing the ſeeds of the 


beſt ſorts of Plums, and, when they are fit to re- 


move, by planting them out for good. Moſt 
of them will prove good bearers ; the fruit of 
a few will be good for the table; and the reit, 
tho' their juice will be four and uncorrected, 
are nevertheleſs good for pies, and other culi- 
nary purpoſes. I planted out ſome thoulands 
for experiments this way; and I believe I had 
in return more than five hundred diſtinct ſorts 
of Plums, moſt of which were excellent for 
Kitchen 22 but not more than three 
or four ſorts proper to be eaten as fruit; 
among which was a Summer Bullace; a Plum 
which was of the ſhape, ſize, and had all the fla- 
vour of the Black Bullace, tho? in a heightened 


ſtate, and was ripe in July. Having ſaid thus 


much of this rude way of raiſing uſetul Plums, 


and obtaining freſh ſorts, proceed we now to the 
cultivated Plum- trees of our Gardens. 
T heſe are commonly called, 
1. Cherry Plum. 
2. Jean-Harive. 
3. Morocco, or Early Black Damaſk Plum. 
4. Small Black Damaſk. 
5. The Violet Damaſk, 
+ 6. Italian Damaſk. 
7. Tours Damaſk. 
8. Amber, 
9. Mirabel. 
- 10. Le Royal. 
11. Fotheringham. 
12. Orleans. 
13. Black Perdigron. 
14. Blue Perdigron. 
15. White Perdigron. 
16. Red Queen Mother. 
17. White Queen Mother. 
18. Roche-Courbon, or Ked Diaper Plum. 
19, Green Gage. 
20. Blue Gage. 
21. Cloth ot Gold Plum, or, Drap d'Or. 
22. White Matchleſs. 
23. Old Apricot Plum. 
24. New Apricot Plum. 
. Cheſton Plum. 
. Brignole. 
. Verdock. 
. Mangeron. 
. Red Spaniſh Damaſk. 
Little Green Damaſk. 
Violet. 
Wentworth Plum. 
Red Bonum Magnum. 
White Bonum Magnum. 
Great Queen Claude. 
Little Queen Claude. 
. St. Catharine. 
St. Julian. 
Pear Plum. 
40. Imperatrice. 
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the ſtone, and the tree is a 


XIII. 
The PLUM TREE: 


Muſcle. * 

York Wine Sour, or Rotherham Plum; 
White Bullace, 

44. Black Bullace, 

45. Red Bullace. 


There are numerous other varieties of Plums, 
the bare mention of which would only have 
a tendency to confound the forts, and deſtroy the 
poſſibility of judging with preciſion of the real 
difference, unleſs the fruit could be preſented to 
the view and taſte, inſtead of the deſcription. The 
above ſorts are generally cultivated among Nur- 
ſery- men, and by application to them, the kind 
may in a great meaſure be obtained; though 
the ſorts of Plums, like other fruit, are fre- 
quently confounded ; one fort paſſes for another, 
and under twenty or thirty different names you 
perhaps will not have halt the number of real, 
diſtinct ſorts : So that whoever is deſirous of ob- 
taining a good collection of this fruit, muſt ob- 
tain it by a variety of orders from the different 
Nurſery- men of the beſt reputation in the diffe- 
rent parts. 

1. Cherry Plum. I mention this fruit, be- 
cauſe if ſtationed againſt a good wall in a warm 
ſituation, it is the firſt Plum we have ripe in Eng- 
land. It is round, red, ſweet, and well- flavour- 
ed; ſhaped like a Cherry, but larger; and grows 
on a long, ſlender foot - ſtalæ. The tree is uſed 
as a flowering ſhrub, and is planted in wilderneſs- 

uarters, and the like, where it has a noble ef- 
ect by the profuſion of bloom it exhibits in the 


41. 
42. 
43. 


Cherry 
Plum, 


early ſpring. Even there it produces fruit, 


though ſparingly, and in ſome meaſure ſerves 
the owner as an ornamental ſhrub and a fruit- tree. 
But as the fruit is good, and very early, it is not 
only deſerving of a place againſt the beſt part 
of our walling, but even againſt the hot-wall; 
and it will come in before any of the other 
kinds of forced Plums. 

2. Jean-Hative is an oblong Plum, under 
the middle-ſize, of a yellow colour powdered 
with white. The fleſh is pretty firm, parts from 
the ſtone, and has no extraordinary flavour; but 
coming early, it is recommended for the belt ſitu- 
ations, and even a hot-wall, to introduce the 
ſucceeding kinds of Plums. Againſt ſome 
walls this fruit is rips the beginning of July. 

3- Morocco, or Early Black Damaſk Plum is 
a large, round, black Plum powdered : with 
blue. The fleſh is of a yellow colour, juicy, 
ſomewhat acid, but well-favoured, parts from 
bearer. The 
fruit is often ripe the early part of July; and 
being valuable, 1s better worth raiſing againſt 
hot-walls than any of chem. 

4. Small Black Damaſk is a ſmall, round, 
black Plum, powdered with light violet. The 
fleſh is full of a ſweet juice, parts from the ſtone, 
and the fruit is in eating about the iniddle of 
July. This bears extremely well in a ſtandard 3 
but then the fruit will be a fortnight or three 


weeks later before it is ripe. | 


Jean- 
Hative, 


Small 
Black Da- 
maſk, 


5. Violet Damaſk is a large, roundiſh, oval and 


Plum, of a dark-blue or violet colour. 


fleſh is yellow, parts from the ſtone, is replete p 


The Violet 


amaſk 
lum 


with a rich ſaccharine juice, and is ripe by the geſcribed. 


middle or end of July, 
9 8 


6. Italian 


* 
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Italian 


blance; but it is rounder, and comes in later. The 
ſkin is ot a black colour, elegantly powdered 
with blue. The fleſh is yellow, parts from the 
ſtone, is full of a rich ſweet juice, and is ripe 
early in Auguſt. 


Tours 


D.maſk, the two former ſorts, and they alſo have, been 
taken for thisz but the tree ſhoots ſtronger, 
the young branches are of a red colour. pow- 
dered with white, and it is a better bearer. 
The fruit is round, of a deep-violet elegantly 
powdered with a lighter blue. "the Beth is yellow, 
parts from the ſtone, js juicy and delicious, and 
in ſome ſituations is ripe before the two former 
ſorts, in others a week later, 

8. Amber is a ſmalliſh Plum, of an amber co- 
Jour. The fleſh is ſoft, juicy, ſweet, adheres to 
the ſtone, and the Plum is ripe the end of July 
or early. in Auguſt. T here are three or tour 
different forts of theſe Plums, which go by the 
name of the Amber. 8 

9. Mirabelle is ſmall, round, and of a whitiſh- 
yellow colour on the outſide. The flelh is of 
a bright-yellow colour, of a delicious ſweetneſs, 
parts from the ſtone, and the Plum 1s ripe the 
middle of Auguſt. | 
.. 10. Le Royal is a moderately large Plum, 
of an elegant red colour, covered with a whitiſh 
bloom. The fleſh adheres to the ſtone, is of 
an exquiſite fine flavour, and is in eating the end 
of Augult. | 

. 11, Fotheringham Plum is one of the largeſt 
kinds of Plums, long, and of a beauritul red co- 
Jour. The fleſh is very firm, and full of a tweet, 
delicious juice; it quits the ſtone. and the Plum 
is ripe by the end of Auguſt, or carly in Sep- 
tember. 

12. Orleans is a large round Plum, of a 
red colour facing the ſun, and greeniſh on the 
oppoſite ſide. The fleſh is firm, quits the Gone, 
and is full of an agreeable acid juice. It is ripe 
the end of Auguſt, ſometimes earlicr, and in ſome 
ſituations not before September. 

The tree is a great bearer, and is to the 
Kitchen Gardener one of the moſt uſeful and 
profitable Plums upon the liſt. 

13. Black Perdigron is of the middle- ſize, 
oval, and of a black colour duſted with a violet- 
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ingham, 
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cious juice; and the Plum is in eating about 
the end of Auguſt ; but the tree is a bad 
bearer. 

14: Blue Perdigron is moderately large, ob- 
long, of a blue colour, and finely powdered on 
the outfide. The fleſh 1s of a yellow colour, 
and full of a rich ſaccharine juice. It ripens 
the end of Auguſt; but the tree is ſo bad a 
bearer, that it is not worth planting, though the 
fruit is reckoned one of the beſt of the Plum 
kind. I planted one of theſe trees againſt a 
good weſt wall, and in the courſe of ſeven years 
could not obtain more than three Plums, though 
the tree was every ſpring white with bloſſoms, 
like the other ſorts. 

15. White Perdigron is a Plum of the mid- 
dle- ſize, oblong, and of a whitiſh-yellow co- 
lour. The fleſh is a deep yellow, firm, juicy, 
and very rich. It ripens the end of Auguſt, 
and the tree is a bad bearer. - This tree has fre- 
quently afforded a dozen or fourteen Plums 
in a year, but never more, though the bloſſoms in 
the ſpring ſeemed as numerous as on any other. 

16. Red Queen Mother is ſmall, round, and of 


Blue Per- 
digron, 
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gron, 


Ned 
Queen 
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6. Italian Damaſk. This is often confounded | 
Damaſk, with the preceding, to which it has a great reſem- | 


7. Tours Damaſk. This has alſo paſſed for | 


bloom. The fleſh is firm, and full of a deli 


the ſun. 


a fine pale-red colour. The fleſh is of a beautiful 
yellow, replete with a pleaſant juice, adheres to 
the ſtone, and is ripe the beginning of Sep- 


tember. 


17. White Queen Mother is round, ſmall, White 
and tho' called White is of a bright-yellow co- Queen 
lour, tinged with red on the ſide facing the ſun, Mother, 
The fleth is of a fine yellow colour, full of a | 
delicious juice, adheres to the ſtone, and the 
Plum is ripe the beginning of September. 

18. Roche-Courbon, or Red Diaper, is a Roche. 
middle- ſized, round Plum, of a beautitul red co- Courbon 
lour, ſlightly duſted with a blueiſh bloom. The 97 Red 
ficſh is firm, ſweet, and luſcious, and is ripe nes 
the beginning or middle of September, 5 

19. Green Gage Plum is a middle-ſized, Green 
round Plum, of a yellowith-green colour when Gage, 
ripe. The fleſh is ſoft, the juice of a delicious 
ſweetneſs, and of ſuch exquilite flavour that it is 
juſtly deemed the beſt Plum in England. Add 
to this, the tree is very hardy, is an admirable 
bearer, and may be made to ſerve any purpoſe, 
either againſt a wall, or as an eſpalier, dwarf 
or ſtandard. The fruit is ripe the beginning 
and middle of September, 5 

20. Blue Gage is a roundiſh Plum of the Bla- 
middle: ſize, ot a blueiſh colour, ſlightly powder- Gage, 
ed with bloom. The fleſh is of a yellow colour, 
ſoft, full of a rich delicious juice, and is ripe 
about the middle of September. | 

21. Cloth of Gold Plum, or Drap d'Or, is of Cloth of 
a round figure, rather of the ſmaller kind, and Gold 
of a bright-yellow colour, ſpotted with red. * 
The fleſh is loft, yellow, adheres to the ſtone, is 
replete with a rich, vinous juice, and is ripe the 
beginning of September, or earlier againſt a 
good wall. This bears ſparingly on ſtandards, 
but produces plenty of fruit when trained to 
a wall. 

22. White! Matchleſs is a ſmall, oblong fruit, white 
of a yellowiſh-white colour, frequently ſpotted Maich- 
with yellow and browniſh ſpots. The fleth is 6, 
firm, whitiſh, parts from the ſtone, has an ex- 
quiſite flavour, and is ripe the beginning or 
middle of September. 

23. Old Apricot Plum is a large, round, Old Apri- 
yellowiſh Plum. The fleſh is yellow, ſoft. juicy, cot Plum, 
and agreeable. This tree is a great bearer, and 
the fruit is ripe in the beginning or middle of 
September. 

24. New Apricot Plum is large, round, of a NewApr. 
white colour, tinged with red on the fide next <9: Plum, 
The fleſh is firm, the juice ſweet and 
pleaſant, and the fruit is ripe about the ſame 
time with the former. 

25. Cheſton Plum is a round Plum of the Cheſton 
middle-ſize, almoſt of a black colour, elegantly Plum, 
duſted with a light violet bloom. The fleſh is 
of a dark-yellow colour, and full of a ſweet, 
agreeable juice, and is ripe the middle of Sep- 
tember. This does well in a ſtandard. i 

26, Brignole is an oval Plum, of the larger Brig- 
ſize ; the colour is yellow on the outſide, hav- 2% 
ing a mixture of red or brown on the fide facing 
the ſun. The fleſh is firm, of a bright-yellow 
colour, not very juicy, but agreeable to the taſte, 
and is ripe the ezrlv part of September. This 
Plum 4 in great eſtcem for ſweet- meats. 

27. Verdock is rather of an oblong figure ; 
and of the middle-ſize, The ſkin is of * olive e 
colour, ſlightly powdered with a white bloom. 

The fleſh 1s firm, yellow, adheres to the ftone, 
is full of juice, of an agreeable flavour, and the 
Plum ripens the early part of September. 
28, Mangeron is a round Plum of the middle- Mange- 


ſize. rong 
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ſize. The ſkin is of a dark-brown or black 
_ colour, finely duſted with a light blue bloom. 
The fleſh is firm, of a bright:yellow colour, 
and parts from the ſtone; it is not very juicy, 
but agreeable to the taſte, and is ripe about the 


middle of September. This Plum :is in great 
eſteem for ſweet-meats. - 


Red Spa. , 29+ Red Spaniſh Damaſk is a round Plum of 

ni Da- the middle-ſize, the ſkin being red, ' powdered 

maſk, with white bloom: The fleſh is firm, parts from 
the ſtone, and is not very juicy, but of a rich, 
agreeable flavour; and the Plum is ripe about 
the middle of September, | 

Little 30. Little Green Damaſk is a ſmall, roundiſh 

Green lum, of a green colour, powdered with white. 


| 


Damaſk, The fleſh alſo is green, adheres to the ſtone, and 


is of a delicious flavour; it ripens the middle or 
latter end of September. This Plum is in ge- 
neral eſteem for ſweet-meats. 5 

31. Violet Plum is a middle-ſized, oval Plum, 
of a fine violet colour on the outſide, powdered 
with a blue bloom. The fleſh is yellow, juicy, 
and agreeable; and the tree being a great bearer, 
is in great requeſt with the Kitchen Gardeners, 
who raiſe the fruit for ſale, | 

32. Wentworth Plum is oval, and of the larger 
ſize ; and the ſkin is yellow, often ſpotted with 
brown or reddiſh ſpots. The fleſh is firm, and 
parts from the ſtone ; but the juice being ſome- 
what ſour and uncorrected, the Plum is 1n little 
eſteem, unleſs for culinary purpoſes ; all which 
it ſerves with good reputation. 

33. Red Bonum Magnum. This is called the 
Imperial Plum, though it differs from another 
kind called the Old Imperial Plum. The Plum 
is very large, oblong, and the ſkin is of a dark- 
red colour when ripe. The fleſh is yellow, ſoft, 
and juicy, but of moderate reliſh ; the tree is a 
good bearer, and the fruit is ripe the early part 
of September. oy 3 2 

. 4. White Bonum Magnum. is is calle 
baker the White Imperial, and is one of the largeſt 
num, Plums we have in England. Its figure is ob- 

long, and its colour yellow, covered with a white 
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bloom. The fleſh is ſoft, adheres to the ſtone, 


and is juicy, but not well-flavoured ; fo that it is 
chiefly uſed for preſerving, and culinary purpoles. 
This tree is a good bearer, and the fruit 1s ripe 
about the middle of September. 
Great 35. Great Queen Claude is a round Plum of 
Queen the middle-ſize, and a yellowiſh- green colour 
Claude, when ripe. The fleſh is firm, quits the ſtone, 
is juicy, of a delicious flavour, and of a deep. 
green colour. The tree is a good bearer, and 
the fruit is ripe the middle of September. 

36. Little Queen Claude is a ſmall, round 
Plum, having a whitiſh ſkin, frequently ſpotted 
with red or brown ſpots. The fleſh 1s firm, quits 
the ſtone, is juicy, ſweet, and of exquiſite flavour; 
the tree is a good bearer, and the fruit is ripe 
the beginning or middle of September. 

37. It. Catharine is a large, oblong, pear- 
ſhaped Plum, of a yellow colour, covered with a 
white bloom when ripe. The fleſh is firm, of a 
bright-yellow colour, adheres to the ſtone, and 
poſſeſſes a ſweetiſn, agreeable juice. The tree is 
a good bearer, and the fruit is ripe by the mid- 
dle or latter end of September, and is much co- 
veted for ſweet- meats. | 

38.. St. Julian is a ſmall, round Plum, of a 
dark- violet colour, covered with a white bloom. 
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The fleſh is firm, adheres to the ſtone, and has ſo 


little flavour, that it is ſeldom brought to the 
table; but it is excellent for preſerving. It ripens 


— 


ay 


ER 


if not gathered then, 


—— 


the end of September, and, 
will dry upon the tree. 


39. Pear Plum is an oval Plum of the mid- 


Pear 


-{ize, and of a whitiſh-yellow colour when Plum, 


ripe. The fleſh is yellow, and of no good flavour ; 
lo that the Plum is chiefly ued for preſerving. - 


40. Imperatrie: is an oblong Plum, of the 7, 
pera- 
middle. ſize, and of a dark red coout when ripe. ute, 


The fleſh is firm, of a deep yellow colour, and 


cleaves to the ſtone; it is not very juicy, but never- 
theleſs ſweet and agreeable. The tree bears well, 
and the fruit is ripe the beginning of October, 
and as uſed for drying. The fruit, if neglected 
to be gathered, and the weather proves fine, will 


dry upon the tree, and then becomes admi- 
rably ſweet and delicious, 


41. York Wine Sour is an oblong Plum, ſome- ang 
what bigger than a Damaſcene, and of a dark- York 


violet, or black colour when ripe. 
yellow, juicy, cleaves to the (tone, 
agreeable acid taſte, 
tober, and is eſteemed one of the beſt Plums for 
preſerving yet known. To theſe many other 
curious Plums may be added; but they would 
only tend to cauſe confuſion in the Liſt : And 
to theſe may be alſo added the Mulcle Plum, 
Wheaten Plum, Damalcene, Bullace, and the nu- 
merous train of Common Plume, which occupy 
the orchards of farmers and country people. 
But theſe are too well known to need deſcription, 
and their uſes in pies, puddings, &c. as well as 
being eatable fruit among the Peaſants, are fo 
often experienced, that they would even laugh 
at any body who ſhould want to be inſtructed 
in the nature of them, 

Many of thele think the Muſcle Plum the 
fineſt Plum in the world ; others contend for 
the Wheaten Plum; and no inconſiderable ſhare 
tor the Damaſcene and White Bullace, The forts 
are truly valuable in themſelves, and would be 
deemed ſo, were there not better of different 
kinds ; for they have an excellency which ma- 
ny of the tender forts do not poſſeſs. They are 
extremely hardy, great bearers, grow well in the 
corners of orchards, hedge- rows, &c and ſeem 
in every reſpect adapted by Nature to ſerve the 
purpoſes of Plum- fruit among the Common 
People. | 

The above litt contains a variety of the 
beſt Plums for thoſe who are curious in their 
collection of fruit. Many of them are indeed 
hardy, and will grow and bear well in ſtand- 
ards and other ſituations; but they are gene- 
rally trained up againſt walls, or eſpaliers; and 
the good management of them is ſeldom obſerv- 
ed, except in the gardens of gentlemen of 
property and taſte. 


The fleſh is ine 
and has an plom 


The Plum is ripe in Oc- deſeribed. 


Plums of all ſorts are raiſed by grafting, bud- Culture: 


ding, or by layers. For the two firſt purpoſes 
ſtocks ſhould be raiſed from the ſtones of any of 
the ſorts ſown in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe. 
The ſame method as in railing ſtocks for Apricors, 
in the preceding Chapter, muſt be obſerved for 
theſe ; and if they are treated in a ſimilar manner, 
they will be fit for tranſplanting into the Nur- 
ſery the autumn following. The rows ſhould 
be two feet aſunder ; and the diſtance they ſhould. 
be at in the rows ſhould be one foot. The 
uſual care of keeping the 2 clean from weeds 
the ſucceeding ſummer ſhould be obſerved, and 
the ground between the rows muſt be dug in 


the autumn, and many of the ſtocks will be fic 
for grafting the ſpring following. The gr 


afting 
ſhould be performed in the uſual way; and the beſt 
1 ; ſeaſon 


By Graft- 
ing; 
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by Bud- 
ding ; 


and by 
Layers, 


ſeaſon is the end of January, and early part of 
February. In the ſpring, after the grafts have 
joined the ſtocks, and commenced a good 


growing ſtate, the clay ſhould. be taken off, and 


a few days after that the baſs matting ; and if any 

ſhoots from the ſtocks ariſe, they ſhould be con- 
ſtantly rubbed off; otherwiſe they will rob the 

graft of its nouriſhment, will weaken it, and if 
lefr unmoleſted, finally es it. From this 

time the gratts muſt be trained up for the pur- 

poſes wanted. If for ſtandards, or halt-ſtand- 
ards, they ſhould be trained up to a ſingle 
ſhoot, to be headed at any required height; if 
for walls or eſpallers, two ſhoots from each ſide 
of the graft ſhould be 3 to grow. The 
autumn following the dwarfs of all Kinds will be 
fit to be tranſplanted to their final deſtination; 
but thoſe which are deſigned for ſtandards or 
half. ſtandards, ſhould be permitted to remain 


longer in the Nurſery, to become ſtronger plants, 


and form proper heads, before they are planted 
out for good, 

The budding is performed in the uſual way z 
and the beſt time for this work is the middle of 
Auguſt. When the buds have joined the ſtocks, 
which will be in three or four weeks; the band- 
age ſhould be taken off, and the ground between 
the rows ſhould be dug in the autumn. In the 
ſpring, the ſtocks ſhould be cut off two or three 
inches above the buds, and the buds will ſoon 


burſt forth from their habitations. All ſide-ſhoots 


ariſing fromthe ſtocks muſt be carefully rubbedoff 
all ſummer ; and in the autumn, the trees being 


of one year's growth, will be proper to be placed 


out for dwarfs, eſpaliers, or againſt walls 
but thoſe deſigned for ſtandards, and halt-ſtand- 
ards, ſhould be left longer in the Nurſery, to be 
trained to be proper plants for the purpole. 

By layers alſo Plum-trees are encreaſed. This 
operation ſhould be performed onthe young ſhoots 
in autumn, A ſlit, as is practiſed for Carnations, 
is the beſt way of layering them ; and if the 
ground is ſtubborn, a ſufficient quantity of 
rich, light ſoil ſhould be brought to lay them 
in, or elſe a quantity of drift ſoil mixed with 
the common mould, to deſtroy the binding pro- 

erty z otherwiſe the parts will only ſwell, and 
be two years before they ſtrike root. If theſe 
precautions reſpecting the ſoil be obſerved, and 
the layers are duly watered in dry weather all 
ſummer, they will have ſtruck root by the au- 
tumn, when they ſhould be taken off, and plant- 
ed in Nurſery-lines, there to be trained up for 
the purpoſes wanted. This is a tedious way of 
raiſing Plum-trees, and is a leſs eligible method 
to be practiſed than grafting or budding, eſpeci- 
ally if any conſiderable quantity is wanted; 
tho' by this method you will be ſure of the ſort 
you are propagating: And when the other me- 
thods are practiſed for raiſing theſe trees in great 
quantities for ſale, the ſtricteſt care ſhould 
be taken to book the ſorts, and ſpecify the 
rows in which they are planted. Cuttings allo 
ſhould be taken from no tree before it has bore, 
and demonſtrated itfelf to be the true expected 
kind. Errors of this kind are leſs to be ap- 
prehended from Plums than any other fort of 
fruit, becauſe experienced Nurſerymen know 
moſt of the kinds of Plums in the winter by 
the wood or young ſhoots of the preceding ſum- 
mer's growth. | 142 

When the trees are to be ſet out for good, 
the border muſt be brought into a proper con- 
dition for receiving them; that is, if it be very 
wet and heavy, it ſhould be taken out two feet 
deep, and a ſtratum of rubbiſh laid at the bot- 


—— 
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tom ; then a mixture of drift ſand and coal- 
aſhes' muſt be added, ſufficient to raiſe it eight 
inches above the level. It will then be a very 
good border for the reception of Plum-trees of 
all kinds though if it be naturally neither 
too moilt:nor too dry, it will be the bettet; and 
if it be very ſandy, dry, and of a hot nature, 
a ſufficient quantity of pond-mud, marl, and 
the like, ſhould be brought, to cauſe it to be- 
come more tenacious, and better adapted to the 
growth of trees, as well as to enſure them from 
a ſpecies of fly, which generally attack Plum-trees 
in great plenty on very dry, ſandy foils, damage 
the trees, and render the fruit good for nothing. 
A South-eaſt or South. welf aſpect is good 
for Plums, and the walls ſhould be of the higheſt 
kindsz though they. may be planted againſt 
low walls, and their branches extended to a 
very great width. ) 
The ſeaſon for planting out Plum-trees is any 
time in the autumn, winter, or ſpring. They are 
to be ſet in the uſual manner, at about eighteen 
feet aſunder z though it the walls be low, and 
the branches ate deſigned to occupy a greater 
breadth, they muſt be ſer proportionably at a 
greater diſtance ; and when they are ſet, ſhould 
be headed down to within four eyes of 
the bud, leaving two on each fide, and rub- 
bing off all others that are on the front or back- 
part of the ſhoot. As the tree grows in the fum- 
mer, the branches ſhould be trained hotizontally 
to the wall; and the winter following they need 
not be ſhortened, but be ſuffered to extend them- 
ſelves along the wall as faſt as they are able. 
The branches ſhould be placed at equal diſtances, 
and one ſide of the tree ſhould be as equal to 
the other as may be ; and the management ſhould 
be the fame as for the Apricot-tree,” tho? the 
ſhoots ſhould not be ſhortened, unleſs when 
wood is wanted to fill up a vacant part of the 
wall. Thus; by extending the branches every 
way without ſhortening, they will ſoon occup 
a large ſpace of walling; they will be leſs 
crowded with wood, and more tractable; the 
fruit will be larger, fairer, and berter-flavoured 
than when, by the injudicious uſe of the knife, 
the branches are multiplied, and the trees gum, 
or become cankered; which is generally the con- 
ſequence to molt trees through much ampu- 
tation. | | 22 8 
When the trees are planted in eſpaliers, the 
ſame laws with reſpect to pruning are to be 
obſerved. The branches are wo be trained ho- 
rizontally in the ſame manner; the tree is to be 
kept as equa] as may be on both ſides ; — a ne- 
ceſfary precaution to have the fruit equally fair 
and good. Plums, like Apricots, are produced 
on ſpurs from the older wood as well as younger 
branches. Theſe ſpurs, therefore; are not to 
be cut off, as too many ignorantly do to make 
their tree appear handſome, little knowing that 
by this practice they are deſtroying the beſt bear- 
ing parts of the tree. | 
When Plum trees are ſet out in ſtandards, their 
heads muſt be reduced ſo that they may bear 
an equal proportion to the root; and they ſhould 
not be planted below the ſurface of the mould ; 
the crown of the root ſhould be rather above 
it, and a bank raiſed round each tree for its ſup- 
port. Becauſe if the tree is planted deep, and 
eſpecially if the foil is wet, it will ſhoot luxu- 
riantly at firſt; but the bearing. wood will be- 
come maſſy, and by degrees go off; fo that 
from ſuch trees little fruit may be expected, and 
that ſmall, ill- ripened, and of no tolerable good 
flavour. | 
The 
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_The after: pruning of ſtandard Plum - trees is At this one may rather wonder; as the 
eaſily performed; the taking off ſuch branches are ready ſale in 1 the — are in 
as croſs each other, judiciouſiy taking out ſuch | general. as or better bearers than Cher- 

arts of the tree where it is over-crowded, -and | ries 3 the ſueceſſion may be kept vp longer 3 
uch as are cankered, or in a decaying ſtate, | the charge of gathering them is leſs; and the 
being all the trouble they require. 10 l profits no ways inferior to that celebrated fruit, 

Standard Plum - trees are ſeldom planted in any | ' which conſtitutes whole orchards of very great 
great quantity together; more than a few on | 


8 | n | extent, ard which is raiſed in ſuch amazing 
the outikirts of the orchard being rarely found, | plenty in moſt parts of England for ſale. N 
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PRUNUS CER ASUS, The CHERRY TRE E. 
1 Cherry is one of the moſt delightful, 4 of a ſweet, juicy pulp, red at firſt 
inoffenſive, and moſt generally beloved | of a black colour when dead ripe. 
fruits in the world; and the tree ſports much in 4. Holman's Duke Cherry, The tree is large, Holmeo's 
varieties, and exhibits the fruit in different | and the branches are more ſpreading than the Duke, 
qualities, and flayours, for the regale of al who | Common Duke. The fruit is larger than the Com- 
are fond of fruit; infomuch that we have, be- | mon Duke, better-flavoured, and comes into 
fides the Wildings of our woods and hedges, the | cating about a fortnight or three weeks later 
following diſtinct valuable forts : but the tree is not ſo good a bearer. | 
Species, - 1. The Little May Cherry. 


; 5. Arch Duke. This tree is large, and ſends Arch 
2. The Common May Duke Cherry. | forth ſeveral ere&, ſtrong, hardy branches, in Duke, 
3. Harriſon's Duke Cherry. 


1 
| 
1 


, but almoſt | 


the manner of the Common fort. The fruit is 

4. Holman's Duke Cherry. | produred in the fame manner, bur is larger, and 
5. Arch Duke Cherry. iner to the eye, tho? no better taſted; and comes 
6. Late Duke Cherry. | ina fortnight or three weeks after. | 


7. The Common Red, or Kentiſh Sherry. | 6. Late Duke is valued only for coming in Late 
8. The White Heart. 6 late. It is of the middle ſize, poſſeſſed of the Duke, 
9. The Red Heart. | ſweet agreeable flavour of the other Dukes, and 

10. The Black Heart. | 


comes in near a month after the firſt ſort ; which 
11. The Purple Heart. ö makes it grateful to thoſe who prefer Duke 
12. The Amber Heart. 1 Cherries before any other s. | | 
13. The Ox Heart. 7. The Kentiſh Cherry. The branches are The 
14. The Heart Lip. numerous, flender, and ſpreading. The flowers Kentiſh, 
15. The Bleeding Heart. appear late in the ſpring, and are generally ſuc- 
16. The Hertfordſhire Heart. ceeded by a large quantity of fruit, which cauſes 
17. The Late Heart. this tree to be more propagated in the Cherry 
18. The Churchill. Orchards than any other ſorts; for, notwith- 
19. The Lukeward. ſtanding the fruit generally bears the loweſt price 
20. The Yellow Spaniſh. of any of rhem, yer the being pretty ſure of a good 
21. The Corone, or Coronne. crop cauſes irs culture to become moſt general. 
22. The Morello. ; It is commonly reckoned an indifferent Cherry, 
To theſe might be added the numerous train | being ſaid to be too ſour and ill-reliſhed for moſt 
of Wild Northern Cherries, Black Cherries, Ho- palares ; bur this is entirely owing to its being 
ney Reds, Bitter Reds, &c. which are all valu- | gathered too early. When it becomes red, it is 
able Chetries, and would be thought worthy | gathered as faſt as poſſible, and brought to the 
of the beſt culture, were there no other. market for ſale; whereas it ſhould remain on 
The Lit. © 1. The Little May Duke Cherry is a'\mall, the tree until nearly black : For theſe Cherries, 
tle May round, ted Cherry, pulpy, and full of a quick, when ripe, are of a very dark red, or black co- 
Deke, agreeable juice; but, notwithſtanding, is valued | | lour ; and when they have commenced that ſtate, 
by the generality of people only on account of | and not before, they are in proper eating, and 
its ripening early, hich happens the end of are then one of the belt fruit in the world. Gen- 
May, or early in June. The ſhoots of this tree | tlemen, therefore, who are fond of theſe Cher- 
are ſtender, and the leaves ſmall; and, in order | ries ſhonld give them 8 aſpect, and let them 
to have the fruit early, the beſt aſpect in a rich | hang until they are perfectly ripe ; which cannot 6 
dry ſoil ſhould be allowed it. be expected in Cherry - Orchards, where, the 
Common 2. Common May Duke Cherry is too well owner's Whole livelihood, perhaps, depends upon 
May non to need any deſcription, and conftitures a | the ſale of the fruit; becauſe, if much wet ſhould 
8 large ſhare of our ſaleable Cherries; and as the | happen ſoon after they become red, they will rot 
tree is large, hardy, and a great bearer, and the | upon the trees, and the crop be ſoon deſtroyed ; for 
fruit generally fold at #higher rate than the Fle- | which, reaſon no time is loſt in gathering and 
miſh' or Kentim Cherries, it is deſerving of being | {cling them off as ſoon as they have acquired a 
lanted plentifully in "orchards where this fruit ſufficient Tipeneſs to render them any ways eat- 
is raiſed for profit. | I ble. Iris ſuppoſed that this is the original Cherry, 
Harrifon's 3. Harriſon's Duke Cherry. The tree is large; and that all the other valuable kinds proceed 
Dake, and the branches are erect, firm, and ny; — 


— — 


leaves rge long, ſerrated, and of a | 8. White Heart is a rodigious large, fine White 
— ber The kurt is moderately large, full | fpreading tree. The fron is rather below the Heart, 
- Vol, II. | 
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middle fize, of a whitiſh colour, tinged with red 
on the ſide next the ſun, and is ſhaped like a 
heart. The fleſh is juicy, and of ſuch exquiſite 


delicious flavour, that it is, in my opinion, the 


beſt Cherry in the world z though the ſtone'is 
large, and the eatable part proportionably 
leſs; for which reaſons many prefer others 
to it. 44's - 

9. Red Heart is ſomewhat larger than the 
former, is ſhaped like a heart, and of a red 
colour when ripe. The fleſh is ſoft, juicy, and 
of a delicious richneſs z and the tree deſerves cul- 
ture in all places where there is conveniency. 

to. Black Heart is a well-known fruit, and 


Red 
Heart, 


Black 
Heart, 


forts. The fruit is larger than the White Heart, 
and of a very dark-red or black colour when 
ripe. The pulp is ſweet, juicy, and delicious; 
and the tree being hardy, and a good bearer, 
is as deſerving of propagation as any other of the 
Cherry tribe. bf 

11. Purple Heart. 
it is a Cherry in ſhape of a heart, and of a pur- 
ple colour when ripe. Its ſize is about that of 
the Black Heart; and its pulp tender, juicy, and 
of ſuch delicious flavour, that one can hardly tell 
which to prefer before the other. 

12. Amber Heart is a middle - ſized Heart 
Cherry, of an amber colour, and a delicious fla- 
vour ; and the tree being hardy, and a good 
bearer, a conſiderable ſhare of this ſort ſhould be 
found in every orchard of Cherry- trees. 

13. The Ox Heart is a much Jarger Heart 
Cherry than any of the other ſorts. It is a ſweet 


Parple 
Heart, 


Amber 
Heatt, 


Ox Heart, 


delicious fruit, but comes late, and the tree is a 


bad bearer. 

14. Heart Lip is a large Cherry, firm, ſweer, 
and luſcious. It is ſhaped like a heart, but is 
uſually indented, or obtuſely divided into two 
parts at the top. The tree is a moderately good 
| bearer; and the fruit is ranked among the beſt 
kind of Hearts, and is in eating about the mid- 
dle of the Cherry ſeaſon. 

15. Bleeding Heart is a large, oblong, heart- 
ſhaped Cherry, of a dark red colour when ripe. 
The juice is of inferior richneſs to many of the 
other ſorts; though, from the tree being a bad 
bearer, and the fruit large and beautiful to the 
eye, it is often ſold at mere than a ſhilling a 
ound. 0 

16. Hertfordſhire Heart is a frm, well flavour- 
ed Heart Cherry, of the middle ſize. The tree is 
a much better bearer than the former ſorts; and 
coming into perfection when the Common Hearts 
are over, is very proper to keep up the ſucceſſion 
until comes in, — 
The Late 17, The Late Heart. This is a pretty large 
Heart, Heart Cherry, nearly of the colour of the White 
Heart. The fleſh 1s firm, and often breaks or 
cracks upon the tree; it is not very juicy, yet ſweet 
and delicious, and ripens a month or later after 
the White and Black Hearts, 
A 18. The Churchill. This is a large, pulpy 
Chorchill, Cherry of the Heart kind; the colour is of a 
whitiſh yellow, tinged or ſpotted with red on the 
part next the ſun. The fleſh is tender, full of a 
delicious juice, and in ſome ſituations is ripe be- 
fore any of the Hearts. 


Hear tLip, 


B'eeding 
Heart, 


Hertford- P 
ſhire 
Heart, 


The 19. The Lukeward is a middle-ſized fruit, of 
_ a dark brown, or black colour, and full of a 


ſweet, agreeable juice.. The tree is a good bearer; 
fucceeds well in orchards, and the fruit comes 
to perfection among the later kinds of Cherries. | 

20, Yellow Spaniſh. The figure of this fruit 
is oval, and of a yellow or amber colour when 


the tree is a better bearer than any of the other 


| 


The name tells you, that 


— 


— 


ripe” The juice is ſweet, but not of ſuch height- 
ened flavour as many of the preceding ſorts; and 
the tree being but an indifferent bearer, 1s as 
litthe propagated as any'of the kinds. 
21. Corone is a large; roundiſh, black Cher- Corone, 
ry, full of a ſweet, luſcious juice. The tree is a 

good bearer ; andthe fruit being in general eſteem, 

and coming in When the early forts are paſt, a 
large ſhare of this ſort ſhould be found in every / 
Cherry Orchard of any conſiderable extent. 

22. Morello is a prodigious large, round, fair, and Mo- 
and beautiful fruit, of a dark red colour, The bello 
fleſh is tender, red, juicy, and in ſome ſituations 2 | 
is {our and ill- reliſned; in others. heightened to * 
a degree of richneſs beyond moſt other kinds 
of Cherries. This Cherry is loſt to the table, 
thrqugh its being conſtantly recommended to be 
planted againſt North walls, where the tree 
produces nothing but large ſour fruit, fit 
only for Kitchen uſe, whereas its fituation 
ſhould be in a dry, warm foil, againſt a ſouth, 
or , ſouth-eaſt wall. It then ripens early; the 
Juices are corrected by the warmth of the ſun 
and fituation; a rich and delicious ſweetneſs is 
blended with the agreeable acid; its colour is 
black; and it is then one of the beſt cacing 
Cherries we have, | | 

There is only one good way of raiſing Cherry- 
trees, and that is by grafting them on ſtocks of 
the Common Black Cherry; for although they 
will grow by budding, yet budded Cherry-trees 
gum, canker, and ſoon come to nothing. 

To raiſe a ſtock of Cherry-trees, therefore, for Caliute 
the various purpoſes of Gardening, let a ſuffi- by Graft. 
cient quantity of Black Cherry-ſtones be ſown in ing. 
the Seminary ſoon after they are ripe. They muſt 
be ſown thinly in the beds, covered over with 
two inches depth of the fineſt mould, and 
during the autumn be kept clean from weeds. In 
the ſpring the plants will come up, and, if the 
weather ſhould prove dry, ſhould be refreſhed 
with waterz and a repetition of this, together 
with weeding as often as it ſhall prove neceſſary, 
muſt be obſerved all ſummer. In the autumn 
the ſtocks will be fit to ſet out in the Nurſery. 

The ground for their reception ſhould be double- 
dug, and neither roo moiſt nor too dry; and 
the plants ſhould be ſer in rows, a foot aſunder, 
with an interval of two feet diſtance between 
row and row. At the time of planting, the roots 
ghould be ſhortened, but not the head, which 
ſhould be taught to direct its courſe upwards in 
one undivided ſhoot. All ſummer the ground 
muſt be kept clean from weeds; in the winter 
the ground berween the rows muſt be dug, 
and all ſtrong, lateral branches muſt be taken olf 
and a repetition of theſe particulars, ſummer and 
winter, muſt be obſerved until the ſtocks are 
ſtrong enough to receive the graft ſix feet from 
the ground. The upper part of the ſtock to 
receive the graft need not be thicker than a large 
gooſe's quill, or the graft itlelf : So that when 
the ſtocks are grown to about ſeven or eight feet 
high, they will be moſt perfect for the operation, 
which ought to be performed in January, or not 
later than the firſt week in February; though 
in ſome parts it is done with tolerable ſucceſs the 


latter end of that month. 


The praceeding of the operation is natural 
and eaſy ; and the uſual laws of grafting and bark- 
ing the ſorts are ſtrictly to be obſerved. The clay, 


and baſs- ſtrings cut into proper lengths, muſt 
be in readineſs ; and the grafts muſt be in a diſh, 
cut into proper lengths, for the better diſpatch ; 


then a perſon going before along each row, 4 
of: 
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off the tops of the ſtacks, leaving them all of 


it will rob the tree of its nouriſhment, and Toon 


equal height, fix feet trom the ground. The 
grafter goes next, and bending down the ſtock 
under his left arm, ſlopes the end with his knife, 
inſerts the graft, and binds it faſt with the baſs- 
firings, aud the next man clays it. The reader 
heed not be told that whip-grafting is the prac- 
tice ; but he ſhould be reminded, that the flope 
ſhould be deep, three inches at leaſt, cut true, 
and at one ſtroke; the graft ſhould be made to 
occupy the whole ſpace; the tongues ſhould be 
acute, binding to each other, and the bark no 
ways mangled ; and the niceſt art of whip-graft- 
ing on the Cherry-trees obſerved. It is on the 
nice performatice of this art that the future' ſuc- 
ceſs of the Cherry-tree in a great meaſure de- 
pends ; but when it is ill done, or the tree is 


raiſed by budding, it ſoon gums, cankers, blights, 


the ſmother-fly poſſeſſes every part of it, and 
thus, borne down with infirmity, weakneſs and 
diſraſe, death enſues, and the expectation of the 


ſurviving owner is fadly deſtroyed. When trees 


are wanted for half-ſtandards, they ſhould be graft- 
ed four feet above the ground, or any height 
that 1s wanted. When trees are wanted for 
_ dwarts, they ſhould be grafted near the ground, 
in the lame manner, a year or two earlier; and 
it is much eaſſer to raiſe dwarf Cherry-trees than 
ſtandards; becauſe the ftocks that are deſigned 
for ſtandards, when they ger nearly high enough, 
are generally infeſted by the ſmother-fly in the 
ſummer ; the leaves are curled in, the leading 
ſhoots are ſtopt, the juices are contaminated, 
and the whole rendered unfit for the operation, 
This happens leaft in the nurſeries about Lon- 
don ; the ſtocks in general are ſhort, vigorous, 
and unmoleſted to perfection; for which reaſon 
the beſt ſtandard Cherry-trees are in general 
procured from thence; but in the Country the 
ſtocks are uſually more or leſs injured by the 
ſmorher-fly ; infomuch that I have raiſed large 
quarters of many thouſands of ſtocks ro come in 
one after another, yearly, each in their regular ſuc- 
ceſſion, and I do not remember more than two 
quarters (that is, there were not more than two 
ſummers) in which the full grown ſtocks were 
not injured ; but the ſmall ſtocks hardly ever were 
hurt, the ſmother-fly ſeldom taking them betore 
they were four, five, or fix feet high. ; 
Hitherto we have ſuppoſed the grafting to be 
erformed on ſtocks ot the Black Cherry - tree, 
heſe are for general or common uſe ; but if the 
trees are wanted for forcing, they ſhould be 
grafted on ſtocks of the Bird Cherry tree; plenty 
of which may be eaſily raifed from cuttings, 
Cherry-trees are alſo grafted on Laurel-ſtocks, 
to which they readily unite ;zand on theſe ſtocks | 
have had them grow more than three feet in one 
year from the graft : But this is only for whim, 
and to create ſurprize in the ignorant, who al- 
ways expreſs their aſtoniſnment at ſeeing the 
Laurel grow from the lower part of a Cherry- tree. 


Theſe ſtocks are ſaid to communicate to the fruit 


an agreeable bitter ; but I have eat it for many 
years at different times of the day, faſting, and 
when it has been in different degrees of ripeneſs; 
and I could never obſerve it poſſeſſed the bit- 
ter flavour ſo much talked of by old writers, 
The only difference | could obſerve in the fruit 
was, it was always ſmaller, and ſomewhat firmer, 
When theſe trees are raiſed on Lavrel-ſtocks, it 
is cuſtomary to let a little of the Laurel grow 
from the ſtock, to ſhew its foundation; otherwiſe 
the curioſity will be loſt : Bur the Gardener muſt 
let as little of this be there as may be; otherwiſe 


2 


deſtroy it; which may be one reaſon why they 
are generally ſaid to be ſhort-lived trees on Lau- 
rel-ftocks. The cultivated Cherry is far from be- 
ing a long-lived tree on any ſtock, winleſs in Tome 
extraordinary ſuitable ſituation, But as it unites 
as readily to the Laurel as the Black Cherry, 
and riſes the ſummer” following with a ſtrong 
ſhoot, there is reaſon to expect its continuance 
for many years; nay,” I have experienced their 
being healthy and bearing much fruit every year 
for upwards of ten years; but then the ſtocks 
have been always kept free from ſuckers, and a 
proper culture afforded the ground in which they 
were ſtationed, nn M1 

But to return to out plantations for general 
uſe. We have grafted them; and we may now 
ſuppoſe the ſpring advances, and that they have 


made ſome pretty _ ſhoots. When you find 
0 


this is effected, which will be by the end of May, 
or the beginning of June, the clay muſt be taken 
off, and the bands muſt be looſened ; otherwiſe 
the parts will be tov confined, and, becoming 
weak thro* too much confinement, will be broken 
by the winds. The bandages, therefore, muſt be 
looſened, to give the ſap room to move freely; 
but they muſt not be wholly taken away, and 
freſh clay ſhould be added. This looſening of 
the bandage, and claying the parts afreſh, ſhould 
be repeated once more, about the middle or end 
of July ; and then no more need be done to it, 
except rubbing off ſide-ſhoots from the ſtocks 
as they ſhall ariſe, until the autumn; when both 
clay and ſtrings ſhould be finally taken away, and 
the trees will be moſt perfect for planting out 
either againſt walls or as ſtandards in the different 
parts of the garden. 


And firſt, let us ſtock our wall and eſpaliers of the 


For this a proper aſſort- Manage- 
ment of dwarfs and ſtandards muſt be had. The ment of 


with Cherry- trees. 


walls for the early ſorts ſhould be ſouth, or ſouth- 
eaſt; aad the dwarfs ſhould be planted twenty 
feet from each other. If the walls are high, a 


| ſtandard Cherry-tree ſhould be ſtationed in the 


midway between each dwarf, that the top of the 
wall, as well as the bottom, may remain un- 
active as little a time as may be; but if the 
walls are rather low, half - ſtandards, inſtead of 
ſtandards, ſhould be uſed for that purpoſe. All the 
ſorts of Cherry-trees may be planted againft the 
walls; but the Dukes are better bearers than 
the Hearts, and moſt of the other kinds; and 
when you deſire to have them early, the Little 
May and earlieſt kinds of Dukes ſhould have 
the warmeſt and beſt places. The ſouth, or ſouth- 
eaſt aſpe& is recommended for Cherries, as be- 
ing moſt favourable to that kind of fruit, by 
bringing it on earlier, and rendering it better 
taſted; but they thrive extremely well againſt cold 
walls, and even fronting the north : So that a 
perſon need not be diſcouraged from planting 
theſe trees, let his fituation be what it will; 
only he muſt obſerve, if they are planted in thoſe 
unfavourable aſpects, that there will be a great 
chance of the bloſſoms being deſtroyed in the ſpring; 
and when that does not happen, the fruit will be 
later ripe, and not ſo well taſted, but it will be 
better for preſerving. And where much fruit of 
this kind 1s wanted for culinary purpoſes, the 
Morellos ſhould: always bear greateſt ſhare 
againſt the north walls. The trees may be 
planted any time in the autumn, winter, or ſpring; 
though the firſt is moſt eligible : And having 
ſtored our walls with proper trees at the above 
diftances, the beginning of April, the ſhoots 1 
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Rules for 
planting 

a Cherry 
Orchard: 


be ſhortened accordi | 
nailed againſt the w good ſtrong ſhoot 
ſhould be left with ſix eyes, three on each ſide, 
but a weak one with not more than four eyes, 
two on each ſide; and all the buds on the front 
and back part of the ſhoots are to be rubbed off. 
If the weather ſhould prove dry in the ſpring, 
they ſhould beduly watered, and have ſomeinverted 
turf placed round them to keep them cool; and 
in the autumn. following the branches muſt be 
trained horizontally, placing them at equal diſ- 
tances from each other, to the wall. From this 
time the branches are not to be ſhortened, but 
the tree is to be permitted to fill the wall as faſt as 
may be; and whenever a vacancy happens, a 
ſtrong branch is to be ſhortened, in order to 
throw out more ſhoots to fill up the parts. All 
fore right ſhoots which appear ill- placed muſt be 
pinched off as ſoon as they are 2 but 


no ſtiff ſpurs, or ſhort, turgid branches ariſing from 


the old branches, fur theſe are bearing- wood; 
and a due obſervance of theſe particulars is all 
the neceſſary pruning a Wall Cherry-tree re- 


quires. Thoſe who exceed this, go too far, as che 


health, if not the life of the tree is endangered 
from every ſtroke of the knite: And when the 
branches are ſtrained or bruiled by Deng brought 
down to make them ſuit the ſtrange taſte of the 
owner, the gum enſues, and after that blights 
and death. 8 ; 

Eſpalier- trees are to be managed in the ſame 
manner : So that I now proceed to the planting 
of a Cherry Orchard with, good ſtandard-trees 
of this fruit. For this purpoſe a ſuitable ſoil and 
ſituation ſhould be firſt pitched upon; for without 
theſe there can be no reaſonable hope of ſucceſs. If 
the ſoil be gravelly, barren, and dry, the trees will 
live but a little time, be conſtantly blighted in 
the ſpring, and devoured by the ſmother-flies in 
the ſummer; and the little fruit they may chance 
ro produce during their ſhort-lived reſidence, be of 


very inconſiderable value. If the foil be a ſtrong 


ſtubborn clay, over-moiſt in winter, and bind- 
ing in ſummer, it is to be rejected, as one of 
the oppolite extremes : So that it is a medium 
between theſe two that is a proper foil for a 
Cherry Orchard; and that is, a rich, fertile paſ- 
ture, in a well - ſheltered ſituation on all ſides 
from the ſtrong winds, the earth deep, not over 
dry nor moiſt, loamy, with a ſlight mixture of 
ſand ; and if it be of a black colour, it will be 
the beſt ; though if the colour be red, yet if pol- 
ſeſſed of the above properties, it is ſuch, that 
you may have reaſonable hopes of finding your 
Cherry Orchard flouriſhing, and producing plenty 
of fruit. 

The diſtances theſe trees ſhould be from each 
other are, according to ſome Authors, forty feet ; 
becauſe, ſay they, the ground may be kept in 
tillage. It is a pity that they have not mentioned 
what ſort of crop it was to bear; becauſe I know 
of none of our tillage-crops, by which is gene- 
rally meant harveſt-crops, that will be ripe before 
the berries are over, The Cherries ripen in 
June, and continue in ſucceſſion through July : 
And as our earlieſt crops of Oats or Barley are 


rarely ripe before Auguſt, how muſt theſe be 


ſpoiled by the ſetting of ladders, and tramp- 


ling of thoſe that are to gather the Cherries. If | 


they meanGarden-ſtuff, | agree with them thar the 
ground may be kept in tillage ; and the many 
walks and intervals berween the beds will be 


ſufficient for walking, ſetting ladders, and ſecur- 


ing the produce from injury by the Cherry-pullers. 
But then the trees have no occaſion to be 


"g to their ſtrength, and | 
all. A 


* 
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ſet forty feet aſunder, for ſuch tillage as garden 


produce will require; neither ought the trees to 
be allowed much above half that diſtance, if a 
perſon is defirous of making moſt of his ground 
as a Cherry Orchard. For if we conſider, that 
in the courſe of ten or twelve years many of them 
will begin to gum, canker, and go off, and that 
others at intervals will ſucceed them, until the 
Cherry Orchard is totally ended, which will pro- 
bably be in ſixty or ſeventy years, we muſt know 
hat twenty-one feet is diſtance enough to allow 
theſe trees from one another at firſt, The ground 
then will be yielding a tolerable crop; and as the 
trees meet in ſpreading bulk, a te of them 
will naturally die away, and make room for the 
others to ſpread : And if the foil and fituation 
ſhould be to remarkably ſuitable that this ſhould 
not be the caſe, but that they ſhould all continue 
flouriſhing and thriving in a vigorous ſtate, it 
would be an eaſy matter to thin them where they 
appear too cloſe : And ſuch trees will not only 
have afforded you their annual produce from the 
time of planting to that period, but will now te- 
pay you in a different way, namely, by affording 
their trunks for curious timber, and their 
branches for uſeful fuel. 
Having thus marked out the places for the 
trees twenty-one feet diſtance from each other, 
every way, let the holes be made wide, but not 
deeper than the common ſoil, and let the turf be 
chopped ſmall, and laid at the bottom of the 
holes. During this operation, another ſet of 
experienced workmen ſhould be taking up the 
trees in the Nurſery in a judicious and careful 
manner, taking diſtance enough from each tree, 


and injuring the roots as little as may be. 


The trees being brought to the places where 
they are to be planted, the broken and bruiſed 
2 of the root muſt be cut off with a ſharp 

nife, and the graft muſt be ſhortened ſo that 
the top and bottom may bear an exact pro- 
portion to each other. They ſhould be then ER 
the holes upon the chopped turf, which will 
elevate the top of the root rather above the 
common level of the ground; then the fineſt 
mould ſhould inveſt their fibres, which ſhould be 
ſeparated with the fingers, that every part may re- 
ceive a ſhare. The judicious planter ſhould alſo 
frequently ſhake the tree, while others are filling 
in the mould, the better till to furniſh every 
part of the root with the fineſt mould; and when 


the hole is full, it ſhould be pretty cloſely preſ- 


ſed down with the foot, to keep the tree ſteady 
and firm in its place; and the redundant mould 
ſhould be brought round the ſtem, and on that 
ſome ſinverted turf, raiſing a bank round each 
four or five inches high. 

This work may be done any time in the au- 
tumn, winter, or ſpring ; though the former is 
more eligible on many accounts, but particu- 
larly, that the mould will be ſo well ſertled to 
the root during winter, that it will not become 
dry, nor want watering, the ſummer following, 
unleſs a more than ordinarily dry ſummer ſhou 
happen; and when this is the caſe, autumnal 
planted trees always fare much better than thoſe 
{et in the ſpring. | 

The trees being thus planted, the Cherry 
Orchard is formed; and it will require no trouble 
in management, until it affords you fruit, pro- 
vided the land be uſed for a Kitchen Garden. 
But if the Orchard is large, and of great extent, 
it ſhould be kept conſtantly grazed with ſheep 
and fmall cattle. This will cauſe an additional 
expence of hurdling the trees, tokeep them cava 
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from their inſults. But as this expence of 
hurdling will be very. great, eſpecially where 
wood 1s ſcarce; and as the trees will afford few 
Cherries in leſs than three years, che firſt year 


the land may be ploughed for a crop of grain 


of any ſort; for no Cherries may be expected 
the firſt year. The ſccond year alſo it may 
yield a crop of grain, as the Cherries the ſe- 


cond year will be but few; and even the third 


year the quantity of Cherries will be ſo incon- 
ſiderable, that the ground may be kept in tillage 
this year alio. The fourth year it may lie fallow 
the early part of the ſummer, and then be ſown 
with turneps, to be taken off the ground the 
winter following; but this is with a view only to 
give the trees one year's more ſtrength before 
the cattle are brought upon the ground, If 
they appear firm, and able to defend themſelves, 
the ground ſhould be laid down with graſs-ſeeds 
the fourth year after the trees have been plant- 
ed; otherwiſe the lowing of graſs-ſeed ſhould be 
deferred until the ſpring following, when the 
turneps are off; and from that time it ſhould be 
conſtantly grazed with ſheep and ſmall cattle. 
Cherries ſhould be gathered early in the 
morning, or as they are wanted, and no more 
ſhould be pulled than what are ſure to be ſold 
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that day. As ſoon as they are red, and in toler- 
able eating, the gathering ſhould be begun, and 
the fruit brought to the market to turn them 
into money as quick as poſſible; for there is no 
waiting until they are in fineſt perfection, by 
thoſe wheſe livelihood depends upon the ſucce(s 
of the ſale; for if 41 wet ſhould happen, 
nay, one night of high wind and rain, it will at 
once deſtroy whole orchards of this fruit when 
ripe. 

The owners of Cherty- orchards ſhould be care- 
ul co make the gatherers move their ladders 


| often enough. Theſe people, through idleneſs, to 


ſave the trouble of often deſcending to re- 
move their ladders, will draw boughs to them 
which are at too great a diſtance, by which 
forcing many of them are bruiſed or broken ; af- 
ter which follows the gum, and the health of the 
tree is impaired, High winds will bring cala- 
mities enough of theſe kinds to the Cherry- 
trees: and we ſhould endeavour to alleviate 


them, and heal the broken parts, rather than en- | 


creaſe their number by rough-handling them 
at the time of gathering the fruit, whilſt they 
are paying us the wholeſome, the profitable, and 


delilcious tribute of their culture, protection, and 
good management. 


XV. 


PYRUS COMMUNIS, The P EAR-T REE. 


HERE ate many ſorts of Pears culti- 

vated in the Engliſh Gardens, though no- 

thing like the number given us in ſome Cata- 

logues; one and the ſame fruit being called 
over and over again by different names. 

The principal forts of Pears which I have found 


diſtinct and different ſtuit are divided into three 


claſſes, viz. 
I. Summer Pears. 
H. Autumnal Pears. 
III. Winter Pears. 


I. Summer Pears. The principal ſorts of this 


claſs are, 

1. The Cherry Pear. 

2. St. James's Pear. 

3. Little Muſk. 

4. Early Green. 8 | 
3. Amber Pear, Muſk Robert, of Queen's 
, NEUE. 

6. Citron Pear, 

7. Lemon Pear. 

8. Crawford Pear. 

Pear Piper. 
| 5 Wine = | 
11. Green Chiſſel. 
12. The Supreme Pear. 

13. The Brute Pear. 

14. Jargonelle. 

15. Orange Muſk. _ 

+ Great Blanquette. 


6 17. Little Blanquette. 
18. 


Summer Bergamot or Bergamy. 
19. Early Ruſſelet. i | 


20. Roſe Pear. | 
21. Red Pear Robert. 
22. Re Orange Pear. 
23. Orange Bergamy. 
24. Red Admirable. 

Vor. II. 
x 44 


Autumn. 


25. Green Muſk. 

26. Muſked Bon Chretien. 

27. Summer. Bon Chretien, of Good Chriſtan, 
28, Grey Honey Pear. 

29. Muſked Drone Pear. 

30. Onion Peat. 

31. Royal Pear. 

32. Perfumed Pear. 

33- Salviati Pear. 

34. Scotch Bergamot. 


II. Autumnal Pears. | 
The principal ſorts of theſe are, 
1. Autumn Bergamot. 

2. Swiſs Bergamot. 

3. Red Buree. 

4. Brown Buree. 

5. Green Buree. 

6, Buree Bergamot. 

. Monſieur Fohn. | 
8. Verte Longue, or Long Green Pear. 
9. Craſane. 

10. The Knave's Pear. 
11. Vine Pear. 

12. Green Sugar Pear. 
13. Great Ruſſelet. 

14. French Bergamot. 
15. Autumnal Roſe Pear. 
16. Vicar Pear. 

15. Gray Good Wife. 

18. 2 Egg | 
19. cat Fleury. 

2 
21. uss Tear. | N 
| a+ Bin Cat, or Vingin of Xaintonge. 

23. Long · ſtalked Muſcat of the end of 


. 


* > Peat. Ui. Winter 


Species. 
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III. Winter Pears. tinged with red. The fleſh is melting, ſweet, 
The principal ſorts of theſe are, and of a muſky flavour; and the tree is hardy, 
Species, 1. The Dauphine Pear. and a bearer, 
2. Martin Sec, or Dry Martin. 8. Crawford is a middle-ſized Pear of a white Crawford 
3. St. Germain. | colour. The fleſh is melting, and the juice Pear, 
4. Chaſſery. ſweet, and of an agreeable flavour. The tree 
;. Ambrette. is hardy, and a good bearer, 
6. Virgoleuſe. 9. Pear Piper 1s a well known Pear in Scot- Pear 
7. Winter Thorn. land, deſcribed by the ingenious Author of the Piper, 
8. Villain of Anjou. | Fruit. Gardener. It is of a ſmall ſize, and of 
9. The Ruſſet of Anjou, or the Wonder of the | an oblong figure. The colour is a yellowiſh- 
Winter. green; and the fleſh is melting, juicy, and deli- 
10. Amadot Pear. | cious. This tree is hardy, and a good bearer. 
11. Thick-ſtalked Pear. | 10. Wine Pear is a ſmall Pear, ſhort, flat- wide 
12. Louiſſe Bonne, or the Good Lewis Pear. ted, and furrowed at the top. The ſide next the Pear, 
13. Winter Verte Longue, or L'Eſchaſſerie. | ſun is red, and the oppoſite of a yellowiſh-green 
14. The Colmar. colour, The fleſh is tender, juicy, and of an 
15. St. Auſtin, agreeable flavour; and the tree is hardy, and a 
16. Spaniſh Bon Chretien, or Good Chriſtian, | good bearer, i 
17. Small Winter Buree. 11. Green Chiſſel is a middle-ſized Pear, of a Green 
18. Martin Sire, or Lord Martin. green colour. The fleſh is melting, juicy, and Chiilel, 
19. Iron Pear. agreeable ; and the tree is a good bearer in a 
20. Winter Bergamot, warf, or againſt a wall. 
21. Winter Ruſleler. 12. The Supreme is a beautiful Pear of the The Sa- 
22. Winter Citron Pear. middle-fize. The ſkin is thin, and of a greeniſh- preme 
23. The Gate Pear. yellow colour ſtriped with red. The fleſh is Fer, 
24. The Golden Winter Pear. ſomewhat firm, and full of a ſweet, agrecable 
25. German Muſcar. Jeice. The tree is a good bearer, and the fruit 
26. Holland's Bergamot. rots ſoon after it is ripe. 
27. Faſter Bergamot. | 13, Ihe Brute Pear is a middle-fized, roundiſh The Brute 
28, The Naples Pear. Pear, growing on a very ſhort footltalk. Its Pear, 
29. Winter Bon Chretien. colour is a yellowiſh-green, tinged with red on 
30. Chaumontelle. the ſide next the ſun, The fleſh is melting, and 
31. Carmelite. full of a rich, perfumed juice; but its being grit- 
32. St. Martial. 1 ty and diſagreeable near the core, occaſioned its 
33. Cadillac, | having the ſtrange name of the Brute Pear. 
34. Union Pear, or Uvedale's St. Germain, 14. e Cuiſſe Madame, or Ladies and 
> mm 195 0 , eng _ who pretend to diſtin- Ja'go- 
i | | guiſn between the Cuiſſe Madame and the , 
I. Summer Pears. nelle; but they are one and the ſame . — 
The 1. Cherry Pear is ſo called from its being in its different varieties. The Jargonelie, there. 
Cherry eating with the Cherries. It is a ſmall Pear, red fore, or Cuiſſe Madame, is a very beautiful, pyra- 
Pear, next the ſun, but yellow on the oppoſite fide. The | . Midical Pear, large at the extremity, and finely 
fleſh is melting, ſweet, and good, but will keep tapered towards the footſtalk. The ſkin is 
only a few days. It bears well on ſtandards. thin, ſmooth, and ſoft, and the colour varies in 
1 2. St. James's Pear is ſo called from its ſeaſon different ſituations. Againſt a north-wall it is 
= qt; of ripening. It is a ſmall Pear, of a greeniſh- of a green colour; in dwarfs and weſt-walls, 
" yellow colour, with a tinge of red on the ſide of a greeniſh-yellow colour, having a mixture of 
facing the ſun. It is very juicy and agreeable, | brown or iron colour on the oppoſite fide ; 
but ſoon becomes mealy and retten. This ſuc- | and in a fine ſituation, it is yellow ſtained 
ceeds well in ſtandards. - £ with red on the fide facing the ſun. The fleſh 
11 3. Litile Muſk. This is a ſmall Pear of a is tender, and fo full of a meſt delicious juice, 
Moſs, rounder figure than the others. The colour is that it is juſtly ranked among the beſt Summer 
yellow; the fleſh is melting, and of a muſky fla- | Pears we have. This tree fends out long, 
vour 3 but holds good only two or thtte days, | ſtrong, ſpreading thoots- witheur order, ſo that 
This is ſometimes planted in ſtandards,” butTuc- | It appears unhandſome unleſs trained to a wall: 
ceeds beſt in eſpaliers, or againſt a wal. But even in this reſpect it varies; for they 
karl 4. Early Green is a ſmall Pear, nearly round, | are weaker in ſome ſituations than in others; 
Groen, and of a green colour mixed with yellow. The | and this occaſions alſo -a ' variation in the 
fleſh is ſoft, juicy, and agreeable z and the tree fruit, which has made ſome believe them to 
bears well in any ſituatiofii ll be diſtin& ſorts. The fruit is generally ripe 
* 5. Amber Pear is a larger Pearithan the other, | with the corn; but, what is wonderful, I cleft- 
oy "ſomewhat round, and of a fine amber edlour. grafted an old Pear-tree, with grafts of the Jar- 
The fleſh is ſoft, and of am agtetable flavour; gonelle Pear, and the branches were produced 
and the tree ſucceeds beſt in #Uwatrf,* or againſt || upright, firm, and regular. The fruit is large, 
a wall. — 3 !| of a reddiſh colour, firmer, lefs'taper, and not ripe 
2 6. Citron Pear is a middle ted Petr, ſome- before Michaelmas : So that, had I not perform- 
8 what oblong, but, like others, narreweſt towards || ed the oper ation myſelf, I could never have be- 
7 the footſtalk. The fide facing the ſuh is df a lieved it te be the Jargonente Peat, and that 
pale red, and the fide oppoſke of a pale yellow) ſome very valuable and unknown acquiſition 
colour. The fleſh is melting; Juicy,” ud ägree- was gained to our Collection. 
able, and the tree ſucceeds elf in à Nahdard. Theſe trees bear extremely well in ſtandards, 
Lemos 7. Lemon Pear. This is a ſmall, ov Fest, though the fruit is ſmaller, and they begin bear- 
Pear, almoſt in ſhape of a Lemon. The in Wyel- | ing very early; for I have had trees exhibic 


low ; but on the ſide facing theſe it is faincly | 
+ 2 


their fruit as they grew im the Nurkry lines, 
| when 


— 
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when no more than two or three years from 
the graft z a circumſtance which ſeldom hap- 
pens to other Pear-rrees, though in the beſt 
training againſt a commodious wall. 


2 15. Orange Muſk is a round, middle - ſiaed 

NMeb. Pear, of a yellow colour, frequently ſpotted with 
dark-browa or blackiſh ſpots. The fleſh is 
juicy and perfumed, and muſt be eaten as ſoon 
as ripe, or its fine flavour will be loſt. 

Great 16, Great Blanquerte is a large, roundiſh Pear, 

Blan- ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh-green colour when ripe. 

Wette The fleſh is melting, Juicy, and of a delic:ous 
flavour, and is ſaid by many to be equal to the 
Jargonelle, It ripens about the ſame time, and 
the iruit is called in many parts, The Bagpipe 
Pear of Anjou. 

Little 17. Little Blanquette is a ſmall, roundiſh, 

Blau- {mooth-ſkinned Pear, of a pale or yellowiſh-green 

quette, colour when ripe. The fleſh is tender, juicy, . 
and richiy perfumed, and is in eating a week or 
ten days after the former. 

Summer 18. Summer Bergamy. There are many ſorts 

Berga- of Summer Bergamies which go by the names 

To of the perſons why raiſed them, or cauſed them 
to become more generally known. They are of 
different ſizes, but nearly of ſimilar ſhape. They 
are all poſſeſſed of the like kind of delicious 
juice, but are leſs perfumed, and of inferior 
goodneſs to the Autumnal Bergamies. 

Rarly 19.: Early Ruſſelet is a longiſh Pear of the 


Ruſſelet, miudle-ſize. The ſkin is ſmooth, red on one 
fide, and of a greeniſh-yellow colour on the other. 
The fleſh is tender, juicy, and of an agreeable 
muſky flavour; and the fruit is produced plen- 
tifully on ſtandards, as well as dwarts, and againſt 
a wall. 

20. Roſe Pear, or Roſe Water Pear. Of this 
there are two or three forts, differing in ſome re- 
ſpect or other, They are in general middle- 
ſized Pears, ſhaped ſomewhat like Bergamots, of 
purpliſh or red colour next the ſun, and of a 
yellowiſh-green on the ſide oppoſite. The fleſh is 
melting, juicy, and has the flavour of Roſe-wter. 
The trees are good bearers on ſtandards, and pro- 
duce the fruit in cluſters, ſome of the forts having 
ſhort footſtalks, others long; ſome firmer: fleſh, 
and leſs of the flavour of Roje-water than others; 
but all are rich, and delicious to the taſte; 


Roſe 
Pear, 


Red Pear 
Robert, ral ſorts, moſt of which have different names. 
The Red Pear Robert is a middle- ſized 
fruit, ſhaped like ſome of the Bergamats, 
but is more nafrowed at the baſe. It is of a 
deep-red colour facing the ſun ; and yellow, beau- 
tifully r with a paler red, on the oppo · 
ſite ſide. 

ſweer, muſkey juice. The tree is a 
either on ſtandards or otherwiſe. 


good - bearer 


Red 
Oran 
2 


of a roundiſh figure, and of a reddiſh- pur. 

ple colour facing the ſun + but. greeniſh on the 
ſide oppoſite. The fleſh is melting, and full 
a rich, r 1 

Orange 23. Orange Bergamy. Of this there are two 

Bcrgamy, or three farts. but chat called the Royal Orange 

Bergamot is in moſt; eſteem. The colour of 

this is yellow, with a faint red next the fun; 

whereas all the others ase green, or of a greenifn- 

yellow 3 THREW - Nr . of 

the Bergamoiſhape;z and the fleſh of all is bak - 

ing. and full of a rieb, briſſa, perfumed juice. 

IT The trees thriye indiſſerently in ſtandards, but 

ſueceed well on dwarfs, or againſt a wall. + 

Red Ad. 24. Red Admirable. The frum is large, glo- 

mirable, bular, and of a deep crimſon .colgur on the ſunny 


ö 


21. Red Pear Robert. Of this there are ſeve - 


he fleſh is tender, and full of a 


22, Red Orange is a Pear of the middle-ſize, 


— 


l 
it ſucceeds beſt in dwarfs, or againſt a wall. q 


well in ſtandards, and the 


fide. The fleſh is tender, and full of a ſweet, deli- 
cious juice, The tree ſucceeds well for the pur- 
poſes of walls, dwarfs, and ſtandards. 

25. Green Muſk is an oblong, imall Pear, of Greea 
a green colour, tho' often ſpotted with brown. Muik, 
The fleſh is breaking, but full of a v« ry rich, briſk, 
perfumed juice. It is uſually planted againſt the 
wall, or in dwarfs, tho' in ſome ſituations it does 
very well in ſtandards. 

26. Muſked Bon Chretien is a middle-ſized, Moſked 
oblong fruit, but narroweſt towards the ſtalk. Bon Care» 
The ficſh is hard, and breaking; but very juicy, ties, 
briſk, and of a muſky flavour. The tree ſuc- 
ceeds ill in ſtandards, and is ſeldom planted 
otherwiſe than againſt a wall. 

27. Summer Bon Chretien, or Good Chrif- Summer 
tian, is a large, oblong Pear, ſmooth, of a greeniſh- Bon Chre- 
yellow colour on one ſide, but brautifully ſtriped g 
or tinged with red on the fide oppoſite. I he Chridiaa, 
fleſh is render, and full of a briſk, perfumed, 
agreeable juice. This tree in general is a bad 

bearer in any ſituation. 

28. Grey Honey Pear is a middle-{ized Summer Grey Ho- 
Pear, almoſt flat at the top, but rounded towards ney Pear, 
the baſe, which is faſtened to a ſhort, thick 
foor-ſtalk. Its colour is a browniſh, or ruſſet- 
grey, its fleſk ſoft, its juice ſweet and agreeable ; 
and the tree bears well in any ſituation. 

29. Muſked Drone Pear is a globular, yel- Mufced 
lowiſh fruit of the middle ſize. The fleſh is Prone 
melting, and the juice of a rich, muſky flavour. 
This may be planted in dwarfs or ſtandards, but 
ſucceeds beſt againſt a wall. 

30. Onion Pear is a midle- ſized, globular Pear, Onion 
covered with a browniſh ſkin. The fleſh is melt- Pear, 
ing; but the juice is of inferior richneſs to moſt 
other Summer Pears. 

31. Royal Pear. The ſhape of this is nearly Royal 
globular ; it is flat at the top, but perfectly round- Pear, 
ed towards the baſe, which is faſtened to a long 
foot-ſtalk. The ſkin is ſmooth, and of a pale- 
yellow colour. The fleſh is ſomewhat breaking, 
and the juice ſweet, muſky, and exhilarating. The 
tree is a great bearer, hardf{ and ſucceeds well 
in any fituation ; and the fruit is ranked among 
the beſt forts of Summer Pears we have. 

32. Perfumed Pear. This has long been diſ- perfumed 
tinguiſhed by the name of Perfumed Pear. Tho? Pear, + 
many of the preceding ſpecies have a better right 
to the ap ion. It is of the middle ſize, glo- 
bular, and of a red colour, often ſpotted with 
brown. The fleſh is melting, but not very juicy, 
and is of a muſky agreeable flavour. 

33. Salviati Pear. This Pear is of the larger ., . . 
fize, almoſt globular, and grows on a long, flen- per, 
der footflalk. It is of a kind of ſtraw- colour 
on the under-fide, but of a beautiful mixture of 
red and yellow on the part facing the ſun. The 
fleſh is tender, and the juice feet and delicious. 

This tree ſhould! be planted for ſtandards, tho' 
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34- Scorch Bergamor is a large Pear of the and 
Bergamor' depreſſed at the top, but round- 83 
ed at the baſe, and grows om ſhort, thick foot - ge gibed. 
ſtalk. it is ot a yellow / colour on the undet - ſide, | 
and finely ftained with red on the other. The 
feſh is tender and full of a juice, which is ſweet 
and of flayour, This tree ſucceeds 

fruit ripens well in 
any fituation. 5 * 


There are many ocher ſorrs of Summer Pears, 
but theſe are the principal ones; and the others 
differ ſo little from one or other of theſe, that 
the ſame deſcription, though the Pears" have 
different names, may ſerve for both. They = 
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Autumn 
Be- ga- 
mot, 


Swiſs Ber- 
gamor, 


Red 
Butee, 


— 
— 


ſet nearly in their order of ripening; but the 


time for this alſo varies according to their 


different ſtations; inſomuch that one of the 
later Summer Pears, in ſome favourable ſituation, 
is frequently ripe before the earlier ſorts of that 
claſs : And the time of ripening, even of the ear- 
lieſt kinds, by being badly ſituated is protracted, 
and the fruit does not ſhew itſelf perfect before 
the latter end of the ſummer. In general, how- 
ever, one or other of the above kind of trees 
will afford you ripe fruit from the middle of Ju- 
ly until the middle of September : And though 
I fay the trees will afford you ripe fruit, it muſt 
not be underſtood that the Pears are to hang on 
the trees until they are full ripe : No; for by that 
time they would be eaten by waſps, flies, in- 
ſes, &c. and be good for nothing; but they muſt 
be gathered a week or ten days before they are 
ripe, and laid on a table, or clean floor, in a dry 
airy room. Thus they will naturally mellow, 
their rich juice will be collected, and they will then 
become exhilarating, and of a delicious reliſh. 
From the time they are brought into the room, 
they ſhould be looked over, every day, in order 
to ſelect ſuch as are fit for the table. This is 
known by their aſſuming their proper colours, or 
by the ſhiivelling of the ſkin; and not by bruiſ- 
ing them with the finger or thumb, as is too often 
practiſed, to find if they are ſoft. As often as 
they are fit for eating, they ſhould be tak-n 
away and uſed, for none of the Summer Pears 
continue good long; inſomuch that out of the 


above-mentioned fort, the ſucceſſion can hardly 
be expected to be kept up longer than about 


two months. Proceed we now to the next claſs 
of Pears, which will keep longer, called, 


II. Autumnal Pears. 


1. Autumn Bergamot. Of this there are 
many varieties, which are ſo well known as 
to need no deſcription: Only it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the juice in, general is of higher 
perfume than any gf the other ſorts of Berga- 
mots, and their value is enhanced by their long 
keeping z for they are in eating in September, 
and ripen in ſucceſſion regularly in the room, af- 
ter having been gathered two or three months ; 
ſo that theſe Bergamots may be had in per- 
fection from September until the beginning of 
December. The tree ſucceeds admirably in 
ſtandards ; but the fruit ripens earlier againſt a 
wall; ſo that whoever is defirous of having a 
long ſucceſſion of this Pear ſhould: have trees 
againſt the wall, eſpaliers, and ſtandards. 

2, Swiſs Bergamot is a roundiſh Pear, ſome- 
what like the Autumn Bergamot, but is beatiful- 
ly variegated with red on the ſide next the ſun. 
The end is melting, and very juicy, but is 
thought by moſt to be of inferior flavour to the 
preceding ſort. It ripens about the ſame time 
with the former, and the tree is hardy and 
a good bearer either in a ſtandard or otherwiſe. 

3. Red Buree is a large, oblong Pear, of a 
dark-brown or red colour when ripe. The fleſh 
is melting, and the Juice is ſweet and finely per- 
fumed. The fruit is gathered the early part of 
October, ſoon after which many of them will be 
fit for cating; and they ripen ly in ſuc- 
ceſſion, as they lie, for ſix weeks; ſo that Red 
Burees are often had the middle of November, 
or later. The tree muſt have a wall; and the 


| 


. 


fruit is one of the beſt Autumn Pears we have in 


England. 420 110 | | | 
4. Brown Baree is a large, oblong fruit, gene- 
rally of a ruſſet-brown colour, though this va- 


| the end of October. 


f 
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ries in different ſituations; and the fruit alſo is 
larger in ſome ſoils and aſpects than in others. 


The fleſh is melting, juicy, and extremely rich 


and ſweet; and the fruit is no ways inferior to 
the former, ripens about the ſame time, and ge- 
nerally continues good for two or three months ; 
ſo that Brown Burees are often had the middle of 
December, or later, 

5. Green Buree is a very large, long fruit, 
uſually of a green colour; tho' in a good aſ- 
pect it is faintly tinged with red or brown on the 
ſunny fide, and the green poſſeſſes a mixture 
af yellow on the fide oppoſite. The fleſh is 
melting, juicy, ſweet, and good; but, unleſs the 
ſituation is every way ſuitable, is of inferior rich- 
neſs to the two former ſorts. It is in eating 
with the Brown Buree, and will continue good 
until the end of December. 

6. Buree Bergamot is a large fruit, ſhaped 
like a Bergamot, but protruded on one ſide of 
the baſe below the inſertion of the footſtalk. The 
fleſh is melting, and the juice poſſeſſes the rich 
perfume of the Bergamot, and the delicate fla- 
vour of the Buree. It is in eating about the 
time with the Red Buree. | 

7. Monſieur John is a moderately large fruit, 


—— 
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Green 
Butee, 


Boree 
Berga- 
mot, 


and 


— 


almoſt round, and of different colours in the Monſieuf 


different forts ; fot theſe, like the Burees, 
in colour, tho* leſs in flavout; and are en- 
tered. as diſtin& Pears in ſome Catalogues, by 
the names of Brown Monſieur John, White Mon- 
ſieur John, and Grey Monſieur John. The fleſh 
of all is breaking, but the juice is very ſweet and 
delicious. The tree is hardy, and the fruit ripens 
in ſtandards, tho! it does belt in dwarfs, or againſt 
a wall. Againſt walls it is ripe by the middle of 
October, but on the ſtandard, ſeldom before the 
end of that month; and it will be in eating 
throughout the month of November, and part 
of December. Theſe ſeven ſorts of Pears con- 
ſtirute a ſet of the beſt Autumnal Pears, 

8. Verte I.ongue, or Long Green Pear. This 
is often called the Autumnal Mouth- Water 
Pear. It is a large, long Pear, uſually of a green 
colour, though frequently ſpotted, and more or 
leſs of a ruſſet-· colour on the ſunny-fide. The 
fleſh is melting, and very juicy ; but the ſitua- 
tion muſt be dry, and the ſeaſon warm, to ren- 
der it able. The tree is hardy, bears well 
in any ſhape, and the fruit is in eating from the 
early part of October until the middle or end of 
December. = 

9. Craſane is a large, greeniſh, ruſſet-colour- 
ed Pear, flattened. or hollowed at the top, but 
nearly globular at the baſe, where it is inſerted 
to a long footſtalk. The fleſh" is tender, and 
replete with a briſk, agreeable, ſweet juice; and 


it is in eating from October until December. 


This fruit is ranked among the beſt of the Au- 
tumnal Pears. The tree is a bearer, but 
ſhould have a wall to bring the fruit to per- 

10. Knave's Pear is a moderately 


with red on the oppoſite ſide. The fleſh is ten- 
der, juicy, ſweet, and delicious; and the fruit is 
in good credit as an Autumnal Pear. It is 
ipe in October, and is in eating until the mid- 
e of December. = | 
11. Vine Pear is a middle-fized, roundiſh Pear, 
of a dark- red colour, having 


Verte- 
Longue, 
or Long 
Green 
Pear, 


Craſane, 


| long Knave's 
fruit, of a greeniſh-yellow colour; tho? ſtained Fear, 


and 


John 
Var Jeſcribed: 


a mixture of yellow Vine Pezr 


when, ripe. The fleſh is tender, and full of an de ſeribed. 


agreeable, vinous juice. This Pear in ſome ſitu- 


ations is ripe in September, in others not before 


beſt 


but as the earlieſt are the 


— 
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Green 
Sagar 
Pear, 


Great 
Ruſſelet, 


French 
Bergamot, 


Autumnal 
Roſe Pear, 


Vicar 
Pear, 


Grey 
Good 
Wife, 


Swan's 
Egg, 


Muſcat 
Fleury, 


Dean 
Pear, 


Marquis's _ 


Pear, 


beſt, whoever is deſirous of having this, Pear in 
perfection, ſhould allow it a ſouth-eaſt wall, in 
a dry, warm place. 

12, Green Sugar Pear is a middle-ſized, pyra- 
midical Pear, ſmooth, and of a pale- green colour. 
The fleſh is melting, full of an agreeable ſaccha- 
rine juice, and is in eating the end of October, 
November, and part of December. 

13. Great Ruſſelet is a large, thick Pear, of- 
ten ſpotted, and of a dark. brown colour next the 
un, but greeniſh, with a mixture of yellow, on 
the oppolite ſide. The fleſh is tender; and in 
warm ſituations and favourable ſeaſons, the 
juice is agreeable; in the reverſe, inſipid; and 
hardly worth taſting. There are ſeveral varie- 
ties of this fort, tome of which ripen early, 
others later by a month. They are in genetal 
indifferent Pears; but their goodneſs in a great 
meaſure depends upon a warm ſituation and a 
propitious ſeaſon. 

14. French Bergamot is a ſmall Pear, red 
on the ſide next the ſun, but yellowiſh on the 
ſide oppoſite. The fleſh is tender, juicy, ſweet, 
and agreeable; but the tree in general is a mo- 
derate bearer. The fruit is good when grown 
againſt a wall in a warm, dry ſoil; otherwite it is 
{mall, and of inferior value to the other Berga- 
mots, from which | have ſeparated it; though 
it is in eating about the ſame time, 

15. Autumual Roſe Pear is an admirable” Pear 
of the ſmaller kind, almoſt round, of a reddiſh 
colour next the ſun, but of a greeniſh-yellow on 
the oppoſite ide. The fleſh is tender, tho' not 
very juicy; but it nevertheleſs has an extremely 
agreeable, aromatic flavour, In ſome ſituations 
it ripens early in October, in others a month 
later, and continues good until the middle of De- 
cember. | | 

16, Vicar Pear is a long Pear, variegated 
with red and yellow, and grows on a long, ſtraight 
footſtalk. The fleſh is tender tho' not very 
Juicy, but is ſweet, and of a muſky flavour. 

17. Grey Good Wife is a roundiſh Pear, of the 
middle- ſize, of a browniſh-red colour on the ſunny- 
ſide, and of a yellowiſn- green on the ſide oppo- 
ſite, The fleſh is ſoft, but not very tender; the 
juice ſweet, and richly perfumed; and the Pear is 
in eating from October until the middle of Decem- 
ber. The tree is a good bearer in any training. 

18. Swan's Egg is a well-known Pear, of the 
middle-ſize. Its tigure, which gave occaſion to 
its name, is nearly in ſhape of an egg; and its co- 
lour is a dark or duſky-green. The fleſh is ſoft, 
and full of a ſweet, pleaſant juice; and the Fear 
is in eating from October until Chriſtmas. The 
tree is a good bearer in any training; and the 
fruit has advocates for its being among the beſt 
of the Pear kind. | 

19. Muſcat Fleury is a ſmall, globular Pear, 
of a browniſh-red colour, and grows on a long, 
ſlender footſtalk. The fleſh is tender, juicy, 
and of ſuch heightened aromatic flayour, that it 
is ſaid to excel all others of the perfumed kind 
of Pears. This Pear is in eating from October 
until Chriſtmas, and the tree is a good bearer. 

20. Dean Pear is an oblong Pear of the larger 
ſize, and of a greeniſh-yellow colour, tinged with 
brown on the ſide next the ſun. The fleſh is 
tender, and full of a muſky juice; but the fruit 
will not keep, and is reckoned among the worſt 
of the Autumn Pears, thought he tree is beauti- 
ful, and a good bearer. 5 
21. Marquis's Pear is a large, beautiful Pear, 
flat at the top, ſwelling lower, and afterwards 
diminiſhing gradually to the footſtalk. The ſkin 
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is of a greeniſh-yellow colour, ſpotted or faintly 
ſtriped with red on the fide next the ſun. The 


Hleſh is tender, and the juice copious, ſweet, and 


pleaſatit, The fruit is in eating in November 
and December; and the tree bears tolerably well 


in a ſtandard as well as a dwarf, or againſt a wall. 


22. Burnt Cat, or Virgin of Xaigtonge, is an BoretCat, 
oblong Pear of the ſmaller kind. The ſkin is or Virg:n 
Imooth, and of a dark-brown colour on the fide » Xa 
next the fun, but paler on the oppoſite. These 
fleſh is tender, but not very juicy ; the Pear is 
ripe in November, and mult be eat directly, or it 
will become mealy, and good for nothing. 

23. Lorig-ſtalked Mulcat of the End of Au- Long- 
tumn is a large, oblong Pear, ſmooth, of a ſtalked 
dark-red colour next the ſun, but a greeniſh- Muſcat 
yellow on the fide oppoſite, and grows on I 
very long footſtalk. Ihe fleſh is tender, juicy, 3 
and of an agreeable muſky flavour; and the 
fruit is in eating the end of autumn, but will not 
kecp long. 

24. Beſideri is a globular Pear of the middle- gegder;, 
ſize, of a yellowith-green colour when ripe, | 
and grows in cluſters on long, ſlender footſtalks. 

The fleſh is not juicy, and is little eſteemed for 
eating as fruit, but it is admirable in pics, or 
to be eat with cream. 

25. Pound Pear is a very large Pear, too well ard 

known to need deſcription. It is generally Pound 
uſed as a baking Pear; but it is not bad for the _ hed: 
table in a dry, warm ſituation; for there it rie 
pens regularly, and the {kin dilcovers the ted, the 
green, and the ycllow, beautifully blended toge- 
ther; the viſcidity of the juice is abared, and it be- 
comes ſweet and aromatic. I had a Pear-tree ſent 
me by the name of the Two Pound Pear: I 
grafted ſome of the young ſhoots into Common 
Pear-ſtocks, and planted them in proper places 
to grow for fruit. The ſhoots were amazingly 
vigorous, and the *trees ſoon came into bearing. 
Ar fir{t, they were nearly as large again as the 
Pound Pear, though their colour and ſubſtance 
were the ſame. The ſize of the fruit has dimi- 
niſhed gradually every year ſince, plainly ſhew- 
ing it to be no other than a good ſort of Pound 
Pear. Numerous other Pears might be men- 
tioned, which are admirable for baking and 
culinary purpoſes : But there would be no end 
of the taſk ; neither is it needful, as the ge- 
nerality of them are known to the good women 
in the country, who have them growing in com- 
mon with Apple-trees in their orchards, 


III. Winter Pears. 


1. Dauphine Pear is a roundiſh Pear of the 4 Dan 
middle-fize, but flat at the top; the eye is ſunk, ,;,. 
and the baſe ſomewhar protruded below the inſer- Pear, 
tion of the ſtalk, which is long and ſtraight. The 
ſkin is ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh-green colour; 
the fleſh is melting, of a yellow colour, and full 
of a ſweet, muſky juice. Ir is in eating the 
end of November, and continues good near two 
months. 

2. Martin Sec, or Dry Martin, is a large, ob- , un 
long Pear, of a ruſſet- colour on one fide, and a vec, or 
browniſh-red on the other. The fleſh is break- Dry Mar- 
ing, and not very juicy ; but, nevertheleſs, nct un, 
ſo agreeably ſweet and delicate. It is in eating 
the end of November, and keeps good two 
months or more. ; 

3. St. Germain is a large, long Pear, of va- , G. 
rious colours in different ſituations; it being yel- qi, 
low in ſome, in others greeniſh, and in orhers 
again reddiſh, when ripe. The fleth 15 tender, 
and full of a briſk, agreeable, ſweet ju.ce. It 
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5 18 in cating the end of November, and continues often ſported with yellow; and a browniſh tinge 
good two or three months. often poſſeſſes the part next the ſun, The fleſh is 
Chaſſery, 4. Chaſſcry is a large, oblong Pear, of a pale- | tender; and the juice ſweet, and of ſuch an extra- 


yeliow colour when ripe. The fleſh is melting, 
of a yellow colour, and full of a ſweet, pleaſing 
Juice, of an aromatic flavour. It is in eating the 
end of November, and the fruit ripens in ſuc- 
ceſſion as it lies, after being gathered, for near 
two months. | | : 
Am- 5. Ambrette is a pretty large, roundiſh Pear, 
brette, hollowed at the top, and covered with a rough, 
ruſſet-coloured ſkin. The fleſh is tender, and 
the juice ſweet, and richly pertumed. It 1s a 
Pear univerſally liked ; and is in eating from 
the end of November until the latter part ot 
January. E : | 
6 Virgoleuſe is a large, oblong Pear, of a 
green colour, but {tained with brown or ferru- 
gineous ſtripes on the ſide next the ſun. I he 
fleſh is tender, full of a ſweet, briſk juice, 
and is in eating from the end of November un- 
til the end of January. 333 
7. Winter Thorn 1s a large, long, pyramidical 
Pear, rounded at both ends, ſoft to the touch, 
and of a greeniſh-white colour, with a mixture 
of yellow. The flcſh is melting, juicy, ſweet, 
acid, and perfumed ; which guſts are ſo agree- 
ably blended with each other, as to render it a 
molt defirable Pear. It will ripen againſt a good 
wall the end of November, or early in Decem- 
ber, and continue good until February. 


Virgo- 


leuſe, 


Winter 
Thorn, 


Villain of 8. Villain of Anjou is a large, roundiſh Pear, 

Anjou, of a pale-yellow colour, growing on a long, ſlen- 
der tootſtalk. The fleſh is hard, breaking, and 
not ju:cy ; nevertheleſs it is reckoned by many 
a good eating Pear, and is ripe the end of No- 
vember, or early in December, 

Ruſſet 9. Ruſſet of Anjou, or the Wonder of the 

of An- Winter, is a pretty large, roundiſh Pear, hollow- 

Jou. Of ed at the top, of a green colour, ſpotted, and 

the Won- 


der of the grows on a long, flender footſtalk. The fleſh is 


Wiater, melting ; and the juice copious, ſweet, muſky, 
and of ſuch delicious flavour as to gain this 
a place among the beſt forts of Winter Pears, 
It ripens the early part of December, and con- 
tinues good until February. 

Amadot, 10. Amadot. I his is an oblong Pear of the 
middle-ſize, flat at the top, and poſſeſſed of a 
roughiſh, ruſſet- coloured ſkin. The fleſh is ſome- 
what dry, but highly perfumed, ſweet, and agree - 
able. It is in eating the early part of December, 
and continues good until February. 

Thick- 11. I hick-ſtalked Pear is a large, roundiſh, 

talked yellow Pear, ſituated on a remarkably large, 

be, thick footſtalk. The fleſh is hard, breaking, 
and not juicy z but has nevertheleſs a muſky fla- 
vour, and is agreeable. It is in eating about the 
ſame time with the former, and continues good 
for two months. 

Louiſſe 12. Louiſſe Bonne, or the Good Lewis Pear, 

Bonne, is a pretty large, longiſh Pear, having a ſmooth, 

or the greeniſh, whitiſh ſkin, and a ſhort, fleſhy foot- 

Lewis Hfialk. The fleſh is tender, and the juice ex- 

Pear, tremely fine and ſweet. This Pear comes into eat- 
ing the early part of December, 

Winter 13. Winter Verte Longue is a long, green, 

Verte ſmooth, ſpotted Pear, which alters to a yellow co- 

Longue, jour when fit for the table, and has a long, ſtraight 
footſtalk. The fleſh is melting, juicy, ſweet, and 
exalted by a ſuitable proportion of perfume. Ir 
is in eating the end of December. 

cin 14. Colmar is a large Pear, having a flat top, a 


depreſſed eye, and a ſwe ling middle, from whence 
it diminiſhes gradually to the ſtalk, which is ſhort, 
thick, and bent. The ſkin is of a green colour, 


ordinary flavour, that it is ranked among the beſt 
ſorts of Winter Pears. It is in ,cating the end 
of December, and continues good until the end 
of March. 

15. St. Auſtin is an oblong Pear, of the mid- St Aufin, 
dle: ſize, poſſeſſing a citron-coloured ſkin ele- 
gantly ſpotred with red. The fleſh is tender and 
Juicy, but too acid to be reliſhed by moſt palates. 

It ripens in December, and is in cating great 
part of February, and frequently in March. 

16. Spaniſh Bon Chretien, or Good Chril- Spaniſh 
tian, is a Jarge, pyramidical Pear, of a purpliſh- Boo Chre- 
red colour next the ſun, with many dark-co- tier, or 
loured ſpots, and of a pale-yellow on x ſide op- _ 
polite. The fleſh is breaking, and, though not , 
Juicy, moderately good z but the Pear is always 
in eſteem, being excellent for baking. It ripens 
the end of December, and will frequently 
keep until March. 

17. Small Winter Buree is a ſmall, oblong Small 
Pear, poſſeſſing a yellow or ruſſet-coloured Winter 
ſkin ſpotted with red. The fleſh is melting, Buree, 
Juicy, and very rich: It ripens in December, 

and frequently holds good until March. The 

tree is a great bearer, produces its fruit in 

cloſe cluſters, and ſucceeds well in a ſtandard, 

18. Martin Sire, or Lord Martin, is a large ziantin 
Pear, hollowed at the top, ſwelling irregularly Sire, or 
in the middle, and poſſeſſing a fine, ſoft, ſmooth Lord 
ſkin, which on the ſunny ſide is of a red co- Martin, 
Jour, but yellow on the oppoſite ſide, The 
fleſh is breaking, and full of a ſweet, per- 
fumed juice; and the Pear is reckoned among 
the better ſort of breaking Pears that are ripe in 
winter. 

19. Iron Pear is an oblong Pear of the mid- 
dle-ſize, poſſeſſing a tough, green, iron-colour- 
ed ſkin. The fleſh is melting, and the juice 
extremely ſweet and delicious: It is in eating 
the end of December, and continues good 
throughout January and a great part of Fe- 
bruary. The tree is extremely hardy, a good 
bearer, and ſucceeds well in a ſtandard ; h that 
this fort is as well worth propagating for winter 
fruit, as any of them. | 

20, Winter Bergamot is a true Bergamot- Winter 
ſhaped Pear, moderately large, and of a greeniſh- Berga- 
yellow colour when ripe. It is very juicy, but mot, 
leis perfumed than, and much inferior to, the Au- 
tumn, or indeed almoſt any other ſort of Bergamot. 

It is in eating the end of November, or early 
in December, and continues good until the end 
of February. | 

21, Winter Ruſſelet is a longiſh Pear, of the wigter 
middle-ſize, red facing the ſun, but greeniſh on Ruſleler, 
the other ſide, which alters to a yellow as it ri- 
pens. The fleſh is melting, and the juice ſweet and 
good ; and the fruit is in eating the end of Ja- 
nuary, and keeps good all winter, and a great 
part of the ſpring. 

22. Winter Citron Pear. This is a largiſh ,,.. 
Pear, ſhaped like a Citron, and nearly of the ag 
ſame colour when ripe. The fleſh is hard, Pear, 
breaking, and, being poſſeſſed of very little juice, 
is eſtemed little otherwiſe than as a baking 
Pear ; for which purpoſe it is in ſeaſon all the 
winter and ſpring following. 

23. The Gate Pear is a large globular fruit, 5e 
poſſeſſed of an agreeable ſweetneſs, blended with Gate 
a light mixture of perfume. It is eſteemed by Pear, 


Tron Pear; 


many as aneating Pear, and is allowed by all to be 
Its ſeaſon is from De- 


excellent for baking : 
cember until April. 
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'The 
Golden 
Winter 
Pear, 


German 
Muſcat, 


Hollands 


Bergamot, 


Eaſter 
Berga- 
mot, 


Naples 
Pear, 


Winter 
Bon Chre- 
tien, 


Chau- 
montelle, 


Carme- 
lite, 


St. Mar- 


tial, 


Cadillac, 


and 
Union 
Pear, or 
Uvedale's 
St, Ger- 
main 


deſcribed. 


24. The Golden Winter Pear is a large, glo- 
bular fruit, of a golden-yellow colour, beauti- 
fully ſpotted with red or brown ſpots. The fleſh 
is dry, and being poſſeſſed of little flavour, is. 
eſteemed little otherwiſe than as a good baking 
Pear, Its ſeaſon is from January until April, 

25. German Muſcat is an oblong Pear, of 
the middle- ſize, and of a ruſſet-red colour next 
the ſun. The fleth is melting, juicy, and muſky; 
and the Pear is in eating all the latter part of the 
winter, ſpring, and ſometimes part of the ſummer. 

26. Hollands Bergamot is a large, round, 
greeniſh Pear. The fleſh is tender, and the juice 
copious, and of ſuperior flavour to the fort 
call-d the Winter Becgamot. This Pear is in 
eating all the latter part of the winter and ſpring 
following. 

27. Eaſter Bergamot is a large Pear of the 
Bergamot-ſhape, having a flat top, and the baſe 
protruded beyond the inſertion of the ſtalk , it 
is green when firſt gathered, but becomes 
yellow when ripe. The fleſh is tender, and 
the juice ſweet and good; and the fruit is in cat- 
ing from February until May. 

28. Naples Pear is a long, greeniſh Pear, 
above the middle -ſize. The fleſh is tender, and 
full of a ſweet, pleaſant juice; and the fruit is 
in eating all March, April, and frequently great 
part of May. 

29. Winter Bon Chretien is a very large, py- 
ramidical Pear, of a yellowiſh red-colour when 
ripe. The fleſh is breaking, but nevertheleſs ren- 
der, and full of a remarkably ſweet, exhilarat- 
ing juice. It is ranked among the beſt kinds of 
Late Pears, and is in eating through March, 
April, and May. 

Gardeners pretend to ſeveral forts of this 
Pear, called the Green, the Yellow, the Red, 
&c. But this difference of colour ſeems to be 
the effect only of different ſoils and fituations , 
for, in fact, there is only one real Winter Bon 
Chretien Pear. | 

30. Chaumontelle is a large, long Pear, of 
a red colour on the ſunny fide, and greeniſh 
on the ſide oppoſite, which changes to yellow 
as the fruit ripens. The fleſh is melting ; and 
the juice is ſweet, muſky, pleaſant, and conti- 
nues good during April and May, and frequent- 
ly the beſt part of June. 

31. Carmelite is a roundiſh Pear of the mid- 
dle-ſize, having a ſpotted, | grey-coloured ſkin, 
ſtained more or leſs with red on the fide facing the 
ſun. The fleſh is hard, and 2 of a ſmall 
ſhare of uncorrected juice; ſo that this Pear is 
principally employed for culinary purpoſes, and 
is in ſeaſon all the ſpring months. 

32. St. Martial is a pretty large, oblong, 
ſmooth-ſkinned Pear, flat at the top, purple on 
one ſide, yellowiſh on the other, and grows 
on a long footſtalk. The fleſh is tender, the 
Juice ſweet and good, and the fruit is in eating 
trom the early part of March until June. 

33. Cadillac is a very large Pear, ſomewhat 
round, and of a red colour facing the ſun. The 
ficth is hard, and the juice ſour; fo that it is of 
no uſe except for baking, when it is found ex- 
cellent. | 

34. Union Pear, or Uvedale's St. Germain, is 
a large, long Pear, of a green colour, ſlightly 
ſtained with red on the ſunny fide, The fleſh 
is hard, and the juice ſour and uncorrected ; fo 
that this Pear is principally empioyed for bak- 
ing, which it anſwers admirably well, and 1s 
in ſeaſon all the ſpring, and great part of 
the early ſummer. | 


By this time our liſt ſeems to be worn out, as 
the laſt-deſcribed Pears are hardly worth eat- 
ing, unleſs prepared by fire. But the Reader 
muſt be informed, that ſuch Pears as thoſe are 


| every whit as uſcful in their way, if not more 


lo than the former, and are equally deſerving of 
praiſe. Bur there would be no end of deſcribing 
the various kinds of baking Pears that are truly 
excellent : They are to be met with in old Or- 
chards all over the kingdom, many of which are 
without names, whilit the better-known kinds 
go by the names of the Old Baking Pear, the 
Old Pound Pear, the Late Warden , Parkin- 
ſon's Warden, the Black Pear of Worceſter; 
the Bell Pear, the Stone Pear, the Fennel Pear, 
the Double-bloſſumed Pear, &c. &c. &c. 

Neither is it needful to deſcribe Pears propa- 
gated in Cyder-countiecs for Perry, many of 
which are ſo hard, and intolerably harſh and 
lour, as to be diſdained even by hogs. 

Neither is it neceſſary to mention the nu- 
merous kinas of Choak Pears, which grow in 
hedges, and about old farm-houſes, they being 
uſeleſs, otherwile than for the beautiful appearance 
they make on the tiee; for they are generally of a 
beautiful red colour, moderately large, and fair to 
the ſight. Some of thele may be retained for or- 
nament, and the wood for timber; whilſt the leſs 
thriving trees, and leaſt beautiful of tacſe forts 
of Pears, may be graftzd with better ſorts. 

Having given you the beſt and principal ſorts 
of Summer, Autumn, and Winter Pears, I pro- 
ceed now to their culture. 


T his is eaſily effected by the common me. Calture. 


thods of grafting or budding. But as they are 
to be in different training and in different ſoils, 
proper forts muſt be pitched on to be raiſed, and 
ſuitable ſtocks ſhould be provided accordingly. 
Quince-ſtocks were formerly in repute for gratt- 
ing thoſe deſigned for dwarfs: But as moſt 
of the beſt ſorts are found to live but a little 
while in theſe ſtocks, they are now diſuſed; and 
White Thorn ſtocks (though they have been re- 
commended) are totally rejected by every expe- 
rienced Nurſeryman; ſo that there appears to be 
only one good kind of ſtock, and that is, Pear- 
ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the earlieſt and 
beſt fort of Summer Pears; and ſuch ſtocks as 


theſe will be ſuitable for all the ſorts of Pears, 


and for the purpoſes wanted, whether they are to 
be trained againſt a wall, eſpalier, or in ſtandards. 
1 he kernels muſt be ſown in the uſual man- 
ner in the Seminary ; and if, after the plants are 
come up, they are duly watered in dry weather 
all ſummer, and kept clean from weeds, they will 
be fit to plant in the Nurſery in the autumn; 
though if they are found rather weak, the ſtrong- 
eſt may be drawn out for the Nurſery, leaving the 
others in the feed-bed until the autumn fol- 
lowing. The ground in the Nurſery ſhould be 
prepared by double-digging; and the plants 
ſhould be ſet a foot aſunder, in rows, at an in- 
terval of two feet ffom each other. The uſual 
care of digging between the rows in winter, and 
keeping the ground clean from weeds in ſum- 
mer, muſt attend them until the ſtocks are 
grown to nearly the thickneſs of the little fin- 
ger, when they will be of proper ſize to receive 
the grafts or buds. Previous to the operation, 
caretully look over the quarter, and ſee if any 
appear thorny, ſtunted, or have a wild look. 
Eradicate all ſuch, and graft none but thoſe 
which ſhoot freely, and have the appearance of 
healthy grafts ariſing from a well-trained _ ; 
or 
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Proper 
ſoils for 
Pears. 


Method of 


for ſuch would probably be good fruit, were 
they to be tried. The goodneſs of a Pear is im- 
proved or diminiſhed by the nature of the 
ſtock on which it grows; for which reaſon, Tome 


who are curious this way double-work their 


Pears; that is, they graft the beſt kinds of Pears 
into ſtocks raiſed from ſeed in the Ipring ; and 
as they ſhoot in the ſummer, bud them afreſh, 
to aſſiſt their melting property, or to render the 
breakers leſs hard and gritty at the core. 

The manner of grafting and budding Pears 
is ſo eaſy, that no-body can fail of ſucceſs ; and 
the procels is ſo often repeated, that it is needleſs 
to ſay any more upon that head here; ſo that, 
ſuppoſing our ingenious Nurſeryman has raiſed 
a ſufficient quantity of dwarfs, halt-ſtandards, 
or ſtandards, we will proceed next to the plant- 
ing them out for good, 

Previous to this, the nature of the ſoil ſhould 
be well conſidered, that the forts may be ſuitably 
ſtationed, or your ſucceſs will probably be but 
indifferent. All Pears are more or leſs gritty 
and ill-raſted at the core, even the Melters not 


excepted; and to remove this defect as much 


as may be, ſhould be the Gardener's ſingular at- 
tention, The Breakers of all the forts muſt 
have a deep, rich ſol to render the fruit good. 
Plant ſuch trees in a dry, light, or gravelly foil, 
and they for the moſt part become 1ntolerably 
gritty, ſtony at the core, and good for little, 
The Melters ſucceed beſt in a dry ſoil and a 
warm ſituation ; for plant ſuch trees in a rich, 
deep, moiſt earth, or in the ſhade, the fruit will 
loſe its richneſs, and the delicious juice which it 
would otherwiſe poſſeſs, will be watery, inſipid, 
and the fruit good for little. And this teaches 
us to prepare the borders accordingly for the 
lanting; that is, by laying rubbiſh at the 

trom, furniſhing proper drains, and raiſing 
the ſoil of the border a foot and a half above 
the level of the ground, if it be naturally 
ſtiff, moiſt, and damp ; and if gravelly, hot, 
and ſandy, then by clearing it away two feet 
deep, and laying in ſome good, rich earth 
from a well-ordered Kitchen Garden, or a 
fertile meadow, having the turf well rotted 
and incorporated by being turned over every 
month before it is wanted. 

Having hinted thus much reſpeCting the 


planting foil and ſituation for different forts of Pears, 
them out proceed we now to the planting them out for 
for good. good. And firſt, we will plant a wall, or eſpa- 


her of any deſired length with trees of diffe- 
rent kinds of this fruit. Aurumn 1s the beſt 
ſeaſon for the purpoſe, though it may be done 
ſucceſsfully any time in the winter, or early part 
of the ſpring ; and the grafts or buds being one 
year old, ſhould be carefully taken up, the roots 
well pruned, and they ſhould be planted along 
the wall or eſpalier in the - uſual manner, at 
about thirty feet diſtance from each other. The 
wall ſhould be of the higheſt ſort, in a ſouth, 
ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth-weſt aſpect; and that the 
top-part of it may not remain unoccupied until 
the Pears have filled it, a Standard Cherry-tree 
may be planted between each, to be taken away 
when the others want room. The borders may 
be of any breadth, though the wider the bet- 
ter, provided they are . in good culture, 
and only ſallad-herbs, and the ſmaller kinds 
of Kitchen produce raiſed on it. 

Having planted the trees, a ſtrong ſtick ſhould 
be thruſt down by each, to which it ſhould be 
faſtened with a baſs ſtring, to keep it ſteady in 
its place all winter; and in the ſpring it muſt be 


| 


— 
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headed down to within five or ſix inches of the 
graft. As the tree grows in the ſummer, it 
muſt be trained into the form or poſition it is 
deſigned to aſſume, and all redundant ſhoots 
muſt be rubbed off as they are produced. Three 
ſhoots only. will be wanted the firſt ſummer; 
and two ot theſe muſt be nailed horizontally to 
the wall, as oppoſite as may be to the main ſtem, 
whilft the third and uppermoſt ſhould be in a 
perpendicular direction towards the top of the 
wall. This is all the pruning neceſſary for this 
firſt ſummer ; and the encrealing the number of 
horizontals, and placing them properly, is the 
chief trouble this tree will require for it is very 
hardy, and will not want a ſupply of young wood to 
fill up vacant ſpaces in the wall proceeding from 
decayed parts of the tree, like Peaches, Apricots, 
&c. In the ſecond ſummer, therefore, add two 
more horizontals to the tree; and if the fruit is 
large, let them be at leaſt twelve inches diſtant 
from each other; but for the middle-fized fruit, 
ten; and for the ſmalleſt, eight inches will be 
ſufficient, The perpendicular ſhoot muſt be 
directed upwards ; neither muſt any of the 
branches be ſhortened 3 but they muſt be per- 
mittted to range, and fill the wall as ſoon as 
poſſible. Having thus direQed the upright and 
horizontals, other redundant ſhoots muſt be 
rubbed off; and the ſummer following the ho- 
rizontals muſt be. increaſed in the like manner; 
and this is all the pruning neceſſary for the tree: 
Though if it ſhould happen that the upright 
ſhould not throw out ſide-thoots low enough for 
horizontals, it may be ſhortened ; the conſe- 
quence of which will be, the producing freſh 
ſhoots at any defired height; and then two may 
be uſed for horizontals, and the third directed 
upwards as before, We may now ſuppole the 
tree to become ſtrong, and fit for bearing. The 
fruit is produced on ſpurs all along the horizon- 
tals, and alſo at the extremity of the branches ; 
for which reaſon care ſhould be. taken to pre- 
ſerve the one, and not ſhorten the other ; not only 


| becauſe good bearing wood is often taken off by 


ſhortening the branches, but becauſe a number of 
uſeleſs ſhoots are produced, and the tree is ſtopped 
in its progreſs, whereas it ſhould be made to fill the 
wall as ſoon as may be. This mult be done by a re- 
petition of theſe rules; namely, by encreaſing the 
horizontals, and training the upright until you 
arrive at the top of the wall with the one, and 
extend to the utmoſt bounds with the other. 
J hirty feet diſtance we have ſuppoſed ſuffi- 
cient for the trees ; but as ſome ot the ſtrong- 
ſhooting ſorts extend themſelves to that diſtance 
every way, That can hardly be allowed to be ſuffi- 
cient neither can any walls ſcarcely be ſaid to be 
tall enough for them to have their full range, 
We ſee them planted againſt the ends of build- 
ings, and find them occupy the whole ſpace ; 
and then what an amazing quantity of fair fruit 
will ſuch a tree produce! This ſhould di- 
rect us to take advantage of every ſuch conve- 
nience ; that is, at the end of every building, 
let it be barn, ſtable, or what it will, to plant it 
with a Pear-tree, We need not regard the ſitu- 
ation; for there are forts of Pears which will ſuit 

any of them. A Jargonelle, and many other 
Summer Pears, ſucceed extremely ,well againſt 

a north-wall, only they come in later; which to 

many is a perfection, if they have them earlier 

in a warmer ſituation in other parts of the gar- 

den. The baking Pears alſo diſdain no aſpect ; 


for they thrive every-where, and are made ſer- 
viceable in any ſituation, | 
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Our trees being come into a good bearing ſtate, 
and having filled their wall, their after-manage- 
ment will be, to rub off all ſtrong, fore- right 
ſhoots, as they are produced in the ſummer. This 
will not only make winter pruning in a manner 
needlels, but, by admitting the ſun and air, aſſiſt 
the ripening of the fruit, and cauſe it to be 
larger, fairer, and better-taſted. 

Young Pear-trees are, for the moſt part, ma- 
ny years before they come to bear; and tho? 
they may bloſſom well in the ſpring, they are ge- 
nerally taken off; ſo that it is often ſeven, eight, 
or ten years before any conſiderable quantity of 
fruit is produced from ſuch trees. This ſhould 
make us value every old, neglected Pear-tree 
which may be found againſt a wall or build- 
ing of any fort: For theſe, like old Apricot- 
trees, when headed down and trained afreſh, 
will ſoon produce large quantities of fruit. 
If the fort ſhould be ſuch as you don't like, the 
young ſhoots may be budded with any deſired 
kind; and thele will produce fruit ſooner than 
young Pear-trees taken immediately from the 


Nurſery. 


With reſpect to the borders, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to keep them in good culture and heart; 
namely, by digging them, and improving 
| of any ſort; and 
railing on them only the ſmaller kinds of 
Kitchen Garden produce. But if there be no 
convenience of border, a perſon is not to be diſ- 
courzged. I have known excellent fruit againſt 
buildings, as well as in orchards that have been 
conſtantly grazed, and the borders no other 
1 have known them, when the bor- 
der has been only a pavement or ſtone-cauſeway, 
and I found ſuch fruit equally good with thoſe 
produced on well-cultivated borders: Not- 


withſtanding this, a well- managed border cer- 


rainly aſſiſts both trees and fruit of all ſorts, 


though the difference is leſs perceived in 


the Pear than perhaps in any other; fo that 
it ſhould always be kept in good culture and 
good heart with ſuitable, well-rotted dung. 
And if a long ſeries of dry weather ſhould ſet in 
in the ſummer, the trees ſhould be watered, with 
four or five buckets of water to each, twice a 
week, to cauſe the fruit to become fair and 
good; and this watering is more eſpecially ne- 
ceſſary for breaking Pears, and ſuch as are apt to 
become ſtony and gritty at the core. 

With reſpect to gathering of the fruit, it has 
been obſerved, that the Early Summer kinds 
ſhould be gathered a few days before they are 
ripe, and laid by to mellow; otherwiſe they 
will in part be ſpoiled by flies, waſps, inſects, &c. 
The Autumnal Pears muſt be gathered when 
they are ripe z which is known by their falling 
into the hand by a gentle twiſt of the ſtalk, and 
not by denting and bruiſing them with the thumb, 
as is too often practiſed. And as all the Pears 
on the ſame tree will not be ripe together, 
a perſon ſhould go over them in the molt care- 
ful manner every day, gently handling them, 
and taking only ſuch as by a ſlight twiſt 
are diſlodged from their ſockets. This work 
muſt be repeated until the whole are gathered; 


.all the while being careful to preſerve the 


ſorts diſtin, and to label them in the ſtore- 
room, that when they are wanted for uſe, 
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a copy of the labels may be affixed reſpectively 


to the different ſorts, when they are brought to 
table, that the company may be acquainted with 
their names, and know the real difference of the 
reſpective kinds of this valuable fruit. 

The Winter Pears muſt hang on the trees as 
long as the weather will permit; that is, they 
muſt remain until there is little danger of their 
ſuffering from froſt, which ſeldom happens be- 
fore the end of October; and if the weather is 
mild and open, they need not be gathered be- 
fore the firſt or ſecond week in November. A dry 
day ſhould be choſen for the purpole ; and they 
ſhould not be gathered before ten or twelve of the 
clock, that the dews being exhaled, and all ex- 


ternal moiſture evaporated, the fruit may be in 


better condition for keeping. 

This ſort muſt be kept ſeparate, and laid in 
heaps in a warm, airy room, and covered with 
a warm, woollen cloth to bring on the termen- 
tation. When the ſweating is over, they ſhould 
be wiped clean with a flannel or woolien cloth; 
and when they are perfectly dry, they muſt be 
removed to their different apartments, to re- 
main there until they be ripe, and ready for 
uſe ; all the while being careful to book and 
pronene the ſorts diſtinct, and when they are 

rought to the table accompanied with a la- 
bel ſignifying the names, &c. as before. 

The way of preſerving this fruit is, (as will 
be ſhewn in the Chapter on Prelerving of 
Fruit) to put them up in cloſe baſkets, or to ex- 
clude the air from them in reſined jars. Pears 
thus packed up, will certainly keep longer than 
ſuch as are expoled to the open air, becauſe 
the air brings on putrefaction. But then it 
ſhould be conſidered, that the air, previous to 
putrefaction, brings on ripeneſs, and that theſe 
fruit, when laid on ſhelves in the open air, will 
be ripe a month, or ſooner than ſuch as are 
cloſely confined : So that whoever is deſirous 
of having his Winter Pears in eating as ſoon 
as poſſible, and continuing them as long as 
may be, ſhould always appropriate a ſhare of 
them to be placed on clean ſhelves in a neat, 
dry, airy room; and ſuch fruit will not only be 
ripe earlier, but better taſted, than that which has 
been clofely confined ; the confined fruit being 
for the moſt part muſty, and, though fair to 
the eye, the —— flavour of their juices 
contaminated with the diſagreeable odour of 
ſtraw, hay, moſs, reſin, or whatever was ap- 
pointed for their ſafeguard. 

Hitherto we have ſuppoſed our Pear- trees to 
be againſt a wall or eſpalier. With regard to 
Standard Pears, they are uſually, like the Plum- 
trees, made thinly to occupy the borders and 
different parts of the orchard; and the manner 
of gathering and preſerving the fruit is ſimilar 
to ſuch as grow againſt the walls. 

With reſpect to pruning Standard Pear-trees, 
it is no more than taking entirely off all dead 
branches, and ſuch as are cankered; alſo the 
worlt-placed of all ſuch as croſs each other, or 

row too cloſe in the middle. This happens as 
eldom in the Standard Pear-tree as in any fruit- 
tree I know; ſo that the trouble they cauſe in 
keeping them in good order is trifling and incon- 
ſiderable. : | 


CHAP, 
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C H A P. XVI. 
PTRUS MALUS, The APPLE TREE. 
"La Apple and the Pear Tree are of the | of ripening. The beſt is called the Summer 
ſame family, and, like brothers of one | Scarlet Pearmain; it is a middle-ſized, oblon 
common parent, are only diſtin&t ſpecies one from fruit, of a deep red colour, and good for the 
another. The variety of Pears has been ſhewn | table and kitchen uſe. : 
to be numerous; that of Apples is no ways in- 6. Summer Ruſſet is a roundiſh Apple, ruſſet- Summer 
ferior; or rather, we may ſuppoſe the number of coloured on one ſide, and yellowiſh on the other. Ruſſet, 
good uſeful Apples to be much greater than that | It is an excellent Summer Apple, but will not 
of Pears, or any other fruit. And if we con- | keep long. 
ſider the various uſes of this fruit; its ali- | 7. Summer Pippin is a roundiſh fruit, under 85 
mentary and medicinal qualities; its pleaſing re- | the middle ſize, of a yellow colour, and full of Pipole, 
liſh in the different ſorts to the different guſts and | a briſk, agreeable juice. It ripens about the ſame . 
palates of its admirers; and its long continuance | time with the former, and is a valuable Summer 
in ſeaſon, which is all the year; we ſhall not only Apple for the table. 
find the Apple to be more valuable than any other 9. Summer Rembourge is a large Apple, Summer 
ſpecies of fruit yet known, but we ſhall adjudge beautifully variegated with red and yellow on Rem- 
it to be worth all the others put together, the ſide next the ſun, but greeniſh on the op- bourge, 
My catalogue conſiſts of an hundred forts of | poſite. The fleſh is tender, and ſo well taſted as 
this fruit: And having examined the orchards | to render it a valuable Apple. 
of the neighbouring towns and villages, there 9. Summer Calville is a fine large fruit, ele- gn. 
were hardly any of them but what afforded gantly ſtained with red on the fide next the ſun. Calville, 
different, diſtinct, and valuable ſorts; inſomuch | It ripens ſoon after the former, and is in great 
that 1 had reckoned up near three hundred dif- requeſt for the table. 
ferent ſorts of Apples, including thoſe in my 10. Summering is a large, irregular Apple, Summer. 
own nurſery, and ſuch as I found growing in often ſtriped with red. The fleſh is of looſe tex- ing, 
the orchards of the neighbourhood. ü ture, but has an agreeable muſky flavour. It 
To deſcribe Apples, or aſcertain their real ripens the end of Auguſt, or early in September, 
differences, would be an endleſs as well as diffi- | and is well known by the common people, moſt 
cult taſk. They are nearly of the fame ſhape, | of them having it in their orchards. 
though they may differ in ſize; the fleſh of all 11. Loan's Pearmain is a large, beautiful Pear- Loan's 
is more or leſs firm and juicy; their taſte is briſk, | main, elegantly ſtained with red on the ſunny Pearmain, 
having an agreeable acid finely corrected by a ſweet | fide, and often finely variegated on the other. It 
delicious juice, all cooling and abating thirſt; | is not an extraordinary eating Apple, but is ad- 
and when the acid prevails, and is too powerful tor | mirable for ſauces, and kitchen purpoſes. 
the ſweet, the fruit is ſour, auſtere, or ill-reliſhed; 12. Holt's Tranſparent is remarkable for its fine 
but ſuch apples are admirable for culinary purpo- | thin ſkin, and pellucid Reſh, which in ſome ſitu- Holt“, 
ſes, or making of cyder : So that there is no fort | ations is more tranſparent than in others. Some Tranſpa- 
of cultivated Apples but what is good either for | people reliſh it as an eating Apple; but it is ut, 
pleaſing of the palate immediately from the tree, or generally in diſrepute. 
to he employed for roaſting, baking, or for cyder. 13 Royal Pearmain is a large, beautiful fruit, Royal 
Notwithſtanding the number of different ſorts | of a fine red next the ſun, and more or leſs ele- Pearmain, 
of Apples is ſo great, they ae not all found to | gantly ſtained with that colour on the oppoſite 
be of equal value. And as about fixty different | fide. It is much reliſhed as an eating Apple by 
forts mz:y be thought ſufficient for an extenſive | many, but is in moſt requeſt for kitchen uſe. 
orchard, I ſhall preſent the reader with a cata- 14. Grey Leadington 1s a middle-ſized, longiſh Grey 
logue conſiſting of that number, beginning with | Apple, of a greyiſh colour; the fleſh is firm, Leading- 
thoſe which come firſt into uſe in the ſummer, juicy, and ot ſuch delicious flavour, that it is re- Vn, 
A Catalogue conſiſting of ſixty-two of the an among the beſt ſorts of eating Apples we 
beſt, the molt uſeful, and valuable m wm . ave. 
Cam- 1. Cambridge Codling is one of the beſt 15. Red Autumn Calville is a large, oblon 
brage Codling kinds, and is chiefly employed for fruit, of a deep red colour within wy. "wichour 8 
Codling, uces, baking, &c. The fleſh is firm, of an agreeable, aromatic fla- Calville, 
Kentiſh 2. Kentiſh Fill Baſket is another ſort of Cod- | vour, and the Apples are univerſally liked. 
FillBazket ling, but comes in later than the former, and is 16. White Autumn Calville. The fleſh of White 
employed for the ſame purpoſes. this ſort is white, whereas the other is wholly red; Autuma 
jane 3. June Apple. Of this there are two or three but it is of a delicious flavour, and no way in- Calville, 
apple, forts, which differ in ſhape, and 3 one of ripen- | ferior to the former. 
ing. One is a little long Apple, and comes in 17. L'Api, cr Apius's Apple, is a beautiful 1; 40 
— earlieſt; the other b 4 and of admi- | Apple of the ſmaller kind. The ſkin is thin, — L'Api, 
rable flavour; and, though it comes later than | of a bright red colour inclining to purple. The 
the former, may be ſaid to be the firſt beſt Ap- | fleſh is bft. and full of a rich, perfumed juice; 
ple for the table we have in England. | fo that this Apple is in univerſal eſteem for the 
Marga- 4. Margaret is an oblong, ſtriped Apple, of | table. 
ret, the middle ſize; it is of looſer texture than the 18. Quince Apple is ſhaped like a Quince, Ooiace 
former, but highly flavoured, and ripens about | is under the middle ſize, of a ruſſet- red colour on Apple, 
the ſame time. a A | one ſide, and a yellowiſh-green on the other. The 
Summer 5. Summer Pearmain. Of this there are two | fleſh is tender, the Juice briſk and agreeable ; and 


Pearwala, r three ſorts, Giffering in ſize, colour, and time 


| the Apple is in univerſal eſteem during the 


time 
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of its being in perfection, which is generally the 
month of September, and rarely continues good 
much later. 

19. Langton None Such is a large, beautiful 
Apple, finely ſtained, or variegated with red 
and yellow next the ſun, and of a greeniſh- 
yellow colour on the oppoſite fide. The fleſh is 
render, and full of a juice, which, in dry, warm 
firuations, is ſo rich as to render the fruit equal 
to an orange in goodneſs. In cold, deep, and 
rich ſoils. the fruit becomes very large, the juice 
copious, and the ſour overcomes the ſweet in 
ſuch great diſproportion as to edge the teeth, and 

ain diſrepute to the fruit: So that whoever is 
L od of this Apple for the table muſt allow the 
tree a dry, warm foil, and the fruit will be ex- 
cellent about the end of September. This Apple 
is alſo the beſt for Kitchen purpoſes of any 1 
know; and the tree being very hardy, and a 
great bearer, is, perhaps, as well worth propa- 
gating as any Apple in the known world; tho' 
the fruit does not continue long good; it be- 
coming mealy in November, and rarely laſting 
longer than Chriſtmas. | 

20. Lady Thigh. Of this apple there are many 
ſorts ; but this in particular is deſerving of eſ- 
teem. It is a fine taper fruit, ſhaped ſomewhat 
like the Cuiſſe Madame Pear; and the ſkin is ſoft, 
ſmooth, and of a fine red colour next the ſun. 
The fleſh is firm, juicy, and agreeable. Ir is in 
eating in October, and will continue good two 
or three months. 

21. Virgin Apple is a beautiful red Apple, 
ſomewhat long, and of the middle ſize. It is 

reatly admired as an eating Apple, and de- 
| a place in every collection of fruit-trees. 

22. Courpendu is a beautiful Apple, ſomewhat 
above the middle ſize, of a deep red or purple co- 
lour on one ſide, and of a pale red on the other. 
The fleſh is tender, the juice ſweet and agreeable, 
and it 15 univerſally liked, 

23. White Rennette is a large, roundiſh fruit, 
of a white or yellowiſh-green colour, frequently 
ſpotted with greyiſh ſpots. The fleſh is firm, 
Juicy, ſweet, and good; and the fruit is admirable 
for the table or kitchen ule, 

24 Golden Rennette is a middle-ſized, roundiſh 
Apple, of a dark yellow colour, ſtained more or 
lefs with ruſſet or red on the fide next the ſun, 
The fleſhis firm, but tender, juicy, and delicious; 
and the fruit is admirable for baking, as well as 


eating raw. It is in perfection through November | 


and great part of December, but ſeldom much 
longer. | 

25. Rennette Griſe is ſhaped like the former, 
but ĩs of a grey colour on the ſunny ſide, The fleſh 
is tender, juicy, briſk, and agreeable; and the 
fruit comes into eating in October. 

26. Golden Pippin is a beautiful little Apple, 
of a yellow colour, ſpotted with brown or reddiſh 
ſpots. The fleſh is firm, and not very juicy ; but 
the ſour and the ſweet are ſo admirably blended, 
and heightened with ſuch a richneſs of flavour, 
that this Apple puts in its claim to 8 
nence, and contends for being the beſt Apple 
in the known world. It is in eating in October, 
and frequently continues until the ſpring. 

27. Aromatic Ruſſet 1s a middle-ſized fruit, 
of a ruſſet-colour on the ſunny ſide, but of a 

ellowiſh-green on the ſide oppoſite. The fleſh is 
— and of ſuch an agreeable aromatic fla- 
vour as to gain univerſal eſteem. It ripens in 
October, and continues good great part of the 
winter. 


28, The Aniſe Apple is a longiſh, middle- 
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ſized fruit, of a greyiſh colour. The fleſh is ten- 
der, and poſſeſſed of the ſpicy taſte of aniſeed. 

29. Margil is a middle. ſized, irregular fruit, 
ſomewhat ridged, and finely variegated with red 
ſtripes. The fleſh is finely perfumed, and the 
Apple is in general eſteem. 

30. The Violet Apple is a beautiful, mode- The 
rately large Apple, 7 a deep red colour next the Violet 
ſun, and finely variegated on the other parts. The Apple, 
fleſh is firm, the juice ſweet, and poſſeſſed of the 
agreeable odour of Violets. This is often con- 
founded with the Red Autumn Calville, that fruic 
being frequently underſtood to be the Violet 
Apple, by the fleſh being finely aromatic, and poſ- 
ſeſſed in ſome meaſure of the flavour of Violets. 

31. White Kentiſh Pippin is a middle-ſized White 
fruit, nearly round, and poſſeſſed of a thin, whitiſh Kentiſh 
ſkin, The fleſh is tender and juicy, and in ſome Pippis, 
ſeaſons is of exquiſite delicious flavour; in others 
it is better adapted to kitchen uſes than to the 
table. It is ripe in October, and continues good 
all winter. 

32. Kirton Pippin is a middle: ſized, roundiſh kirton 
fruit, and ſo often cracked on the ſurface, as to Pippin, 
gain it the appellation of the Cracked Pippin. 

The fleſh has a delicious flavour, and is univer- 
ſally admired. 

33. Lemon Pippin is a ſmalliſh, round Apple, Lemon 
of a yellow colour, and full of a quick, agree- Pippin, 
able juice. It is in eating in October, and con- 
tinues good all winter; but as the juice is too 
ſharp for many palates, it is ranked among the 
kitchen- fruit. 

34. July-Flower Apple is a beautiful, middle- July- 
ſized Apple, of a fine, ſoft, red colour on the Flower 
ſunny fide. The fleſh is tender, ſweet, and deli- *PP!*s 
cious, and the 2 is in general eſteem. 

35. Ten Shillings Apple is a large, roundiſh Ten 
fruit, beautifully variegated with a red and pale- Shillings 
yellow colour. The fleſh is firm, but juicy and Apple, 
agreeable, and is in eating from October until 
the ſpring following. From its ſuppoſed ſuper- - 
excellence, the name Ten Shillings was quaintly 
given to this Apple. 


35. Holland Pippin is a very large, oblong Holland 
fruit, having the eye much ſunk in at the top. Pippin, 
It is of a greeniſh-yellow colour when ripe, and 
eſteemed by many as an eating Apple; but it is 
univerſally admired for kitchen uſes. Its ſeaſon 
commences in October, and continues throughout 
the winter, and the ſpring following. 

37. Monſtrous Rennette is a monſtrous large, Rionftrods 
oblong Apple, of a deep red colour on the funny Rennette, 
ſide, but a yellowiſh-green on the other. Ir is in 
little eſteem as an eating Apple, but is uſeful for 
pies, and other culinary purpoſes. 

38. Salmon Apple is a middle-ſized, longiſh gi 
Apple, of a bright red colour on one ſide, and Apple, 
yellowiſh on the other. The fleſh is tender, juicy, 
and agreeable ; and the fruit is in cating all win- 
ter, and the ſpring following. 

39. Royal Ruſſet is a very large, oblong Ap- Royal 

le, poſſeſſed of a deep ruſſet - coloured rough Rullet, 
on The fleſh is firm, of a yellowiſh colour, 
and butill-reliſhed to the taſte ſo that it is chiefly 
employed for kitchen uſes; for which purpoſes it 
is ſaid by many to be exceeded by no other. It 
is in ſeaſon in October, and continues good all 
winter, and the ſpring and ſummer following. 

40. Wheeler's Ruſſet is a roundiſh, ruſſet- Wheeter's 
coloured Apple, of the middle ſize. The fleſh is Ruſſet, 
firm, briſk, and agreeable ; and the Apple is in 
requeſt both for the table and kitchen uſes. It 


continues good throughout the winter, and the 
ſpring following. 


Margil, 


41. Aclemy 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Rennetie, ple, admirably adapted to anſwer every end of 
inches uſe. ö 

Winter 47. Winter Pearmain. Of this ſpecies there are 

Pearmain, many ſorts, the beſt of which is rather above the 
middle ſize, finely ſtained with red on the ſunny 
ſide, frequently ſpotted, and ſomew hat varie 
gated with red and yellow on the other. It is 
in ſeaſon all winter, but is in no great requeſt 
either for cating or baking. 


Gray's 48. Gray's Pippin is a large, fair, roundiſh 
Pippin, Apple, of a ruſſet-grey colour on one fide, and 
greeniſh on the other. The fleſh is firm, but 
ſomewhat tender, and the juice no ways ſour 
nor ſweet, but conſtituted of an agreeable mix- 
ture of thoſe two reliſhes. The fruit is in eating 
all winter, and great part of the ſummer follow- 
ing. 
Lord m_ Lord Iſlay's Pippin is a middle-ſfized, 
= .* roundiſh fruit, good for the kitchen or the table, 
PP» and is in ſeaſon all winter, and great part of the 
ſummer following. 
Spencer's 50. Spencer's Pippin is a middle-ſized, round- 
P.,ppin, iſh fruit, of a browniſh colour on one fide, and 
a yellowiſh-green on the other. The fleſh 1s firm, 
juicy, well-taſted, and is in ſeaſon all winter, 
and the ſpring following. 
Sir Charles £51. Sir Charles Wager's Apple is a moderate- 


Wager's ly large Apple, ſtained with red on the ſunny 
Apple, fide, but of a yellowiſh-green colour, when ripe, 
on the other. The fleſh 1s firm, well-taſted, and 
reeable to the reliſh either raw or otherwiſe. 
52, Coſtard is a large, irregular Apple, finely 
ſtriped with red, eſpecially on the ſunny fide. 
The fleſh is tender and juicy, but not very agree- 
able to the palate. This Apple is in univerſal 
requeſt for baking, and affords the beſt ſauce yet 


Coſtard, 
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Aclemy 41. Aclemy Ruſſet is a middle-ſized, roundiſh, known for a gooſe, roaſt pork, and the like 

Ruſt, ruffet Apple, in ſeaſon for the table or kitchen ſavoury meats. 
all winter, and the ſpring following. 53. Frank Rambour is a large, round, red p,;,1. 

pile's 42, Pile's Ruſſet is an oblong, oval Apple, | Apple. The fleſh is very hard, and the juice is Rembour, 

Ruſſet, rather under the middle ſize, of a ruſſet colour | no ways agreeable until the ſpring of the year, 
next the ſun, and a dark green on the other. when the Apple comes into ſcaſon, and continues 
The fleſh is firm and juicy, but ſo ſour as to be good either for the table or kitchen ule all ſuni— 
ſeldom employed otherwiſe than for kitchen uſes. mer. 3 | 

Old Non- 43. Old Nonpareil is a middle-fized, roundiſh 54. Stone Pippin is a moderately large fruit, Stone 

. fruit, of a duſky ruſſet colour on the outſide, of a white colour, having a firm fleſh, and a ſome- Pippla, 
Tie flcſh is firm, and full of a ſharp but pleaſing | what auſtere and unpicaiant Juice when eat raw; 
juice. This Apple is in eating from December nevertheleſs, the fruit is in great eſteem for 
until May, and is thought by many ſuperior to, baking, and continues good all winter, ſpring, 

NewNona- 44. The New Nonpareil. This is a very large, | and the ſummer following.“ : 

. fair, roundiſh fruit, of a ruffet colour on one 55. Dr. Bernard's Apple is another large p. Per 
ſide, and a dark-green on the other, and grows baking Apple of the firſt claſs. The tree is a nad 
on a long, ſlender footſtalk. The feſh is tender, | good bearer; and the fruit is in ſcaſon great part Apple, 
but breaking, and the juice remarkably briſk | of the year. 04 
and agreeable; and being larger, and a more beau- 56. Partridge Apple is another Apple com- Partridge 

titul Apple than the former, was received as a | poſed more for the kitchen than table uſe. It is Apple, 
valuable variety of the Nonparetl, and became well-known fruit, and 1s generally propagated 
more generally cultivated. It is in eating the | by thoſe who raiſe Apples for ſale. 
end of December; but, as the ſpring advances, 57. Eyres's Greening. I have received two pyres, 
it becomes fungous, ill-taſted, and :otten at the | or three Apples by this name. One becomes mealy Greenicg, 
core; on which account it has in ſome meaſure | by February, and is of little value; but the 
loſt its credit, and the Old Nonpareil is by many | other is in eating all the ſpring, and the ſummer 
better eſteemed. It is, however, a moſt valuable | following. It is a middle ſized, green fruit, 
fruit, the juice being copious, briſk, and delicious; juicy, and ſo delicious, that I know none which 
and it ſhould always be eat before the fine flavour | exceeds it: It bakes alſo admirably well; and 
is abated by too long keeping. ; being of a green colour in that ſtate, is much 

Embroi- 45. Embroidered Apple is an elegant fruit, coveted by nice cooks. 

dered above the middle fize, finely variegated with 58. Winter Greening 1s a very large, green wi 

Apple, broad red ſtripes. The fleſh is no ways extra Apple within and with ut. It is not a bad cat- 4 44 
ordinary for eating, neither is it ranked among | ing Apple, but is chiefiy covered by cooks for & 
the beſt for baking, though it is uſeful in that | its baking green. It is in fealon all winter, and 
reſpect ; but being of admirable beauty, it is wor- the ſummer following. 
thy of a place among the valuable Apples. 59. Winter Pippin is a middle. ſized, roundiſh, Winter 

Kitchen 46. Kitchen Rennette is a large, beautiful Ap- | firm fruit, and is good both for the table or Pippin, 


kitchen uſe all winter, and the ſummer following. 

60, Black Pippin is a very large Pippin, ot a ge 
dark, blackiſh, mortled-green colour on the out- P. pie, 
ſide. The fleſh is remarkably firm, and the juice 
good. This Apple is ferviceavle either for the 
table or kitchen uſe until others come in again. 

61. Old Peg is a large, irregular, ridged, ſultated Ol peg 
Apple, of a green colour. It is not a bad eating f 
Apple, but is chiefly employed for ſauce; and 
the tree growing large, and being hardy, and a 
great bearer, is ſought for by thoſe who raiſe 
Apples for ſale. 

62. Nutmeg Apple. I ſhall cloſe this liſt with and Nat- 

the Nutmeg Apple— a fruit ſmaller than the meg 
Golden Pippin, and narrower at the top. The *Pple 
colour of the fru t varies much from the ſame **{<ibed. 
tree; inſomuch that ſome are of a fine ruffer-co- 
lour on one fide, and yellow on the other; ſome 
red, with yellow on the oppoſite fide; ſome 
wholly red, ſome totally yellow, and ot ers green, 
The fleſh is firm, tender, and not very juicy 
but is ſweet, and of a fine aromatic odour. It 
is an agreeable fruit in October; but the true 
flavour commences in the ſpring, before which 
time it can hardly be ſaid to be in eating; and 
from that period it continues found and good, 
ornamenting the deſſert by the variety of colours 
it aſſumes, and pleaſing the palates of all 
lovers of «the ſweeter kinds of muſky, perfumed 
fruits, until others come in again. 

This liſt contains a ſufficient number of Ap. 
ples both for the table and kitchen uſes the whole 
year; fo that to mention any more would be 
needleſs; tho*the valuable ſorts to be met with are 
almoſt endleſs. Neither is it neceſſary to deſcribe 
the various forts of Wildings which are careſſed 
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with great care by many people. Theſe are raiſed 
from kernels, and aſſume the appearance of the 
mo!t beautiful Apples; and having the uncor- 
rected flavour of the cultivated apples, are called 
Wildings; and, perhaps, are as good as any 
forts we have for ſauce, pies, and tarts. 

Neither is it at all neceſſary to deſcribe the va- 
rious ſorts of Cyder Apples, heir juices being for 
molt part uncorrected, rough and auſtere, and 
fir for few purpoſes but thoſe for which Na- 
ture deſigned them; ſuch as the Red Streak, 
Royal Wilding, Woodcock, Gennet Moyle, 
Everlaſting Hanger, &c. &c. Thele, with nu- 
merous others ot the like properties, are well 
known in Cyder countries, to which their culture 
ſhould be confined, and where they afford good 
cyder z but in unſuitable ſoils and ſituations the 
cyder produced from them is good for little. I ne- 
ver yet met with good cyder made in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, Rutlandſhire, and the adjacent parts. Nay, I 
haidly ever knew any to be tolerable, though the 
greateſt art has been uſed in making it from the 
inolt ſuitable forts of apples: And moſt perſons 
who drank it agreed with Phillips in ſaying, 


wretched he that quaffs 

Such wheyiſh liquors ; oft with cholic pangs, 

With pungent cholic pangs diltreſs'd, he'll 
roar, 

And toſs, and turn, and curſe the unwhole- 
{ome draught. : 


Having warned my readers from attempting to 
raiſe Cyder- trees for the ſake of that liquor in coun- 
tries where Nature never deſigned it to be pro- 
duced, I proceed now to the taiſing of the va- 


rious kinds of Apples before deſcribed ; as alſo 


Diree- 
tions for 
raiſing 
the vari- 
ous kinds 


of apples. 


Of ral ſiag 


ſtaadard 


all others of the like tendency for the table and 
kitchen ſervices, 

Apples are raiſed by grafting on Crab-ſtocks, 
Codlin, or Paradiſe Apple ſtocks. The firſt are in 
molt general ule for ſtandards and dwarfs ; the 
latter, when they are deſigned to be confined 
within a narrow compals, and to produce plenty 
of fruit. 

Codlins grow from cuttings, and Paradiſe- 
ſtocks are. raiſed by layers. Theſe ſhovld be 


and dwarf performed on the young ſhoots in the autumn ; 


apple- 
trees, 


and if they are kept clean from weeds, and duly 
watered in dry weather the ſucceeding ſummer, 
they will ſtrike good root, and will be fit for 
planting out in the nurſery-way the autumn fol- 
lowing z and when they are grown to the thick- 
neſs of a good gooſe-quill, which will be in one 
year after, they will be fit for receiving the va- 
rious kinds of grafts deſigned them. 

Crab-ſtocks are raiſed from the kernels of 
Crabs, which ſhould be ſown the latter end 
of the autumn, or early part of the winter, ſoon 
after the crabs are ripe. I hey muſt be ſown in the 
Seminary, in beds of well prepared earth, and 
covered down with about half an inch depth of 
the fineſt mould. Alleys ſhould be made between 
the beds in the uſual manner, and the whole 
ſhould be neated up, and every kernel well co- 
vered, to prevent mice from knowing their 
ſituation ; for if theſe once find them out, they 
will deſtroy the greateſt part of them before 
ſpring, unleſs more than uſual care and trouble 
is uſed in deſtroying them with traps or poiſon. 

If a dry ſpring ſhould happen, the beds ſhould 
be now _ then watered ; and this will cauſe 
the ſeedlings to riſe ſtrong from the latent dwel- 


lings. The uſual care of keeping them clean 
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from weeds, and watering in dry weather, muſt 
attend them all ſummer, and in the autumn they 
will be proper ſtocks for the nurſery. 


The nurlery - ground muſt be well- prepared 


by double - digging z and the flocks having the 
down-right root ſ-ortened, muſt be planted in 
rows a foot aſunder, the rows being at two feet diſ- 
tance from each other. 

The ground mult be kept clean from weeds 
the ſucceeding ſummer, and the intervals ſhould 
be dug in the autumn; and in the ſpring, if the 
ſtocks have ſucceeded well, they will be fit to 
graft; nevertheleſs, if they are rather weak, it will 
be better to let them remain another year, eſpeci- 
ally if they are deſigned for ſtandards, as they will 
then be powerful, and more able to ſend forth 
a ſtrong, vigorous, upright ſhoot for the 
purpoſe. | 

1 he ſucceſs of theſe ſtocks is greater than any 
others I know. Graft them how you will, and in 
almoſt what ſeaſon you pleaſe, they will hardly 
ever fail. They may be graited late in the ſpring, 
though it would be better not to defer the work 
later than the middle of March; and Whip-graft- 
ing is the uſual and beſt method of practice for 
theſe ſtocks. In the autumn, thoſe deſigned for 
dwarfs will be fit to plant out; but thoſe in- 
tended for ſtandards muſt be trained up to one 
upright ſtem. The ground between the rows in 
the winter muſt be dug, and the weeds deſtroyed 
as they ariſe in the ſummer ; the trees will then, 


in about two years, ariſe healthy and ſtrong to 


ſeven or eight feet high. They muſt all be now 
headed regularly down to within ſix feet of the 
ground, and the ſucceeding ſummer they will 
torm the head. To make this the more 
ſtrong, all ſide-ſhoots ſhould be rubbed off as 
they are produced from the ſtem, and only any 
deſired number of branches left at the top to 
form the head of the tree. By the autumn this 
tree will be a moſt perfect ſtandard Apple tree, 
(for it will get worſe by ſtanding in the nur- 
{ery-ſtate) and ſhould then be planted out in the 
place appropriated for it. 


Having thus raiſed our dwarf and ſtandard and how 


Apple-trees, we muſt now proceed to plant them 
out for good, And firſt we will begin with the 
dwarfs. Theſe are generally trained in eſpaliers 
arranged along the inner and croſs borders of the 
Kitchen Garden. The border ſhould be well 
prepared by good digging ; the roots of the tree 
ſhortened, and the top headed to within fix or 
ſeven inches of the graft; ard they ſhould be 
planted carefully ar diſtances according to their 
natures, and that of the ſtocks they poſieſs ; that 
is, if they have Paradiſe Apple-ſtocks, they need 


to plant 


them out 


for good. 


not be more than fifteen feet diſtant from each 


other. If they are the ſmaller growing ſort of 
apple-trees on crab-ſtocks, ſuch as the Golden 
Pippin, Codlin, Apius's Apple, Quince Apple, 
Holt's Tranſparent, &c.. they necd not be al- 
lowed more than eighteen feet; and if other 
larger growing trees, twenty-one feet will be a 
ſufficient diſtance for them to be from each other. 
I know a much greater diſtance has been dire&- 
ed for theſe trees; but ſuch ſhould conſider 


| what a long time the eſpalier is in filling, and 


how much ground remains unoccupied, as well 


as the unſightly appearance ſuch ſtraggling trees 
make, denne they have ſo n e 


each other as to cauſe ſome uniformity in the 
eſpalier. 

The above diſtance, therefore, will be ſufficient 
not only for theſe reaſons, but many of the trees 
will 3 canker and go off, eſpecially if the 
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How to 
rain 
them pro- 


perlys 


ſoil be ſtrong and damp, or the bottom of it be 
clzyey or rocky. In the firſt ſort of ſituation, 
the canker generally ſeizes the branches in dif- 
ferent parts; and theſe muſt be then wholly 
taken out: In the latter, the trees ceaſe from their 
vigorous growing, and die gradually, when the 
roots come to the bottom of the border. 
But when it happens“ that all the trees prove 
vicorous, healthy, and ſtrong, and they begin 
to touch and incommode each other, then every 
other may be taken away, and the trees will be 
at no greater diſtance than what ſome garaeners 
have directed for their firſt planting z and during 
all this time the trees taken out will have bene- 
fited you with their annual produce of fruit, plea- 
ſed you by the uniform and compact appearance 
they have given to the eſpalier, and now will 
be otherwile uſeſul, being taken up, namely, for 
the fire. 5 

Having thus planted our eſpalier with Apple- 
trees, the next thing is to train them properly. 
And for this, if the eſpalier wood - work 1s 
made and placed for the purpoſe, the firſt thing 
to be done is to faſten the lateral ſhoots hori- 
zontally with ſome ozier twigs, or bals ſtrings, 
as they are produced in the ſummer, leaving one 


to dirè ct its courſe upwards: Iwo horizontals 


will be ſufficient for the firſt ſummer; and their 
number muſt be afterwards cncreaſed accord- 
ing to the ſtrength of the tree, placing them at 
a greater or leſſer diſtance, in proportion to the 
ſize of the fruit, which ſhould be this; nine inches 
for the largett fruit, and not leſs than fix for the 
ſmalleſt, The branches ſhould at no time 
be ſhortened, but ſhould be directed to ap- 
proach the adjacent trees as faſt as may be, All 
tore-right luxuriant ſhoots muſt be rubbed off 
as they are produced, every ſummer ; and this 
is all the pruning neceſſary for an Apple-tree 
in the eſpalier, unleſs when decayed or cankered 
branches muſt be taken off, or that a vacant 
place wants filling; then a contiguous branch 
muſt be ſhortened, to throw out freſh wood to 
lupply the defect. More than this would produce 
confuſion, by multiplying the branches too much, 
as well as cauſe a dangerous conſequence z it be- 
ing too often found that the knife is ſucceeded 
by cankered parts, diſeaſes, and death. If the 
elpalier is not erected at firſt, (for which there is 
no great neceſſity, unleſs when it is thought or- 
namental) ſtakes may be thruſt down to ſupply 
its place. The trees may be trained up to theſe; 
and this practice may be purſued for about three 
years, when the ſtakes may be taken away, and 
the trees faſtened to the lattice or wood-work 
made to ſupply their place, 

The wood - work is of different degrees of 


\ goodneſs, according to the taſte of the owner, 


or the expence he would chooſe to go to. The 
meane{t is that of ſtraight ſtakes thruſt into the 
ground at the diſtance of one foot from another, 
ſawed level at the top, ſix or ſeven feet high from 
the ground, and kept ſteady in their places, by 
a ſuitable flip of boards arranged along the top 
the whole length. The next is, when beſides 
the uprights at one foot diſtance from each other, 
others are made to croſs them ſo as to form in 
the whole a regular piece of lattice-work. Theſe 
are generally made of any wood, as it ſhall 
happen ; but unleſs it be made of oak, it is ge- 
nerally rotten, and gone before it has perform- 
ed its intended office for the trees. The laſt, 
but more expenſive, is that made of regular 
{quare pieces of heart of oak, in the lattice form, 


—— 


and well painted by an artificer. Theſe may 
be ſet down at the firit planting of the. trees, 
and they will be ornamental from the. begin- 
ning, unt! ſuch time as they become covered 
with their tree arrived to their perfect ſtate, 

Having ſaid thus much of planting the eſpa- 
lier, it might be expected that I ſhould ſay ſome- 
thing of planting and training thele trees lingly 
In a low or or dwarf ſtate, But the evils attend- 
ing this practice being found to be numerous; 
and the great violence offered to Nature to keey 
them in that ſtate, the uniightly figure of their 
horizontals and their diſked tops, the interior 
goodneſs of the fruit to that of the eſpalier, 
which is indeed ſtill inferior to that of the ſtand- 
ards ; all thete realons have occaſioned this me- 
thod to be totally diſuſed : So that I proceed 
now to the planting out the ſtandard-rrees for 
the orchard, 

And for this, the firſt thing to be pitched on 
is the ſituation, which ſhould be ngither too high 
nor too low, but in ſech a medium as to be out 
of the reach of the damps and coid vapours of 
the one, and the violent and impetuous winds of 
the other: The former ſituation frequently makes 
great havock; but in the more clevated, ex- 
poſed places, the devaſtation is the greater at 
the end of ſummer, when the fruit is nearly ripe. 
As to the ſoil, any will do except Rubborn, 
damp land, ſuch as is itarved in winter, and 
cracks in ſummer; for in ſuch the fruit is ill- 
taſted, and the trees canker, and come to little. 
In hot, gravelly ſoils, they make but little pro- 
greſs; and in kalely, rocky ground, they will 
not live. Theſe three ſoils being exceptec!, no 
other reaſonable objections can be made to 
any Other ſoil for the orchard ; though a fine 
loamy earth, with a flight mixture of land, in a 
dry healthy place, is the beſt. The next thin 
to be conſidered is the preparation of the land 
tor the reception of the trees. This ſhould be 
by double-digging the whule ſpot; fo that by 
throwing the turf and beſt of the foil low, the 
roots may be better ſupplied with good nouriſh- 
ment to cauſe the trees to grow heairhy, ſtrong, 
and the ſooner commence good bearers. The 
land ſhould then be uſed as a Kitchen Garden 
for four or five years, dunging it every year 
to bring the ſurface into good heart, 
ſhould be laid down with graſs-ſeeds, and after- 
wards be kept conſtantly grazed with ſheep and 
ſmall cattle, There is not an abſolute neceſſity 
for double-digging the ground, nor uſing it as a 
Kitchen Garden: This is only directed with a view 
to ſave the charge of cradling the trees, as they 
will be able to defend themſelves in four or five 
years. Where wood is plentiful, the ground 
need not be broke up, but wide, tho' not dee 
holes may be made, working the turf to the bot- 
tom; and then, if the trees are well cradled, the 
land may be grazed immediately. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the diſtance 
at which the trees ought to be planted ; and 
twenty-one feet, upon a medium, for the different 
torts is found to be ſufficient. If the trees com- 
mence the moſt vigorous growing itate, they will 
not be many years betore they become too cloſe z 
and when this comes to paſs, here and there one 
may be cut down, or a large arm may be occaſion- 
ally taken off, and a proper thinning made to give 
due air to the orchard : But this thinning will 
be hardly ever wanted in any great degree; for 
ſome of the trees will not grow large, others 
make ſlow progreſs, loſing part of their arms and 
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ſtrong branches by canker and accidents, and 
others will die; ſo that, upon the whole, twenty— 
one feet is a very proper diſtance for theſe trees 
to be planted from cach other. 

What an enormous diſtance is directed by 
ſome writers on this ſubject! * Twenty yards aſun- 
der they ought to be planted from cach other, 
(fay they) and the ground kept in tillage.” In- 
deed where the ground is to be' kept in tillage, 
as in the Cyder countries, twenty yards, or a 
greater diſtance, would be proper; but then 
this is not an orchard, but a field. And, indeed, 
a very extenſive field it ought to be, to have any 
cunſiderable quantity of this fruit: For fix or 
ſeven hundred trees in the different forts, which 
cannot be laid to be too many for a large orchard, 
it planted at that diſtance, would carry an or- 
chard at an hundred yards in breadih, which is 
generally thought to be a pretty good breadth 
for an apple orchard, to near two miles in length. 
But the folly of this is ſo apparent, that it needs 
not expoſing. Theſe authors conſidered the 
ſpreading breadth of the largeſt full- growing 
Apple-irees arrived at their utmoſt magnitude, 
and then gave directions for the diltance at firſt 
to be accordingly z not reflecting that it would be 
more than an age before the moſt flouriſhing 
would come to their full growth, and that by 
tar the greateſt part would never arrive at this 
fancied he:ght at all. 

Let, therefore, the trees be planted at the diſ- 
tance I have directed, (unleſs the land is deſign- 
ed for a tillage field, as in the Cyder countries) 
and your orchard will be beautifully compoſed 


* — 


planting out. The ſcaſon for this work is any time 
in the autumn, winter, or early part of the ſpring; 
though the autumn, if any time, is prefcrable. 
The trees muſt be carefully taken out of the 
nurſery, and when brought to the intended plan- 
tation, all bruiſed and broken parts of the roots 
ſhould been ntirely cut off; and they ſhould be 
headed in ſuch a manner, that the top and root 
may bear a due proportion to each other. 
They ſhould be then planted with the greateſt 
care, putting the fineſt mould to the roots, and 
ſhaking it well to ſettle it to the different parts, 
and prefling it gently down with the foot. I his 
being done, the trees ſhould be ſtaked, to pre- 
vent their being diſplaced by the winds, and 
ſome inverted turf laid round the root; not 
with a deſign to keep out the froſt, for Apple-trees 
are 1mpregnable againſt our ſevereſt weather ; 
but with a deſign to be well ſettled, and to keep 
the ground cool, ſhould much dry weather happen 
the ſucceeding ſummer, 

From this period your orchard will require 
little or no trouble, except in gathering the fruit ; 
for the pruning of ſtandard Apple-trees is tri- 
fing and inconſiderable: It conſiſts only in cut- 
ting out all cankered and decayed branches, and 
ſuch as croſs, crowd, or anyways incommode 
each other, to grant a free admiſſion of the ſun 
and air. Grubbing up the ſuckers alfo as they 
ariſe, is an indiſpenſible duty, and rubbing off 
the moſs as it ſhall be produced, the better to 
keep the trees in a healthy ſtate, 


With reſpect to the gathering of the fruir, Of ga- 
the ſummer kinds ſhould be gathered as they thering 


of a ſuitable number of trees at the firſt, which 


and pre- 
will very early begin to afford you fruit; and | 


ſerving 
the frait. 


ripen ; the autumnal forts about the end of Sep- 
tember. But the winter Apples ſhould hang on 


their number being pretty conſiderable upon 
no very large ſpace of ground, you will be the 
better ſupplied with fruit during the infant ſtate 
of the orchard : All the while they will protect 
one another from the inſults of the winds, which 
cauſe great devaſtation in all orchards ; but par- 
ticularly about the outſide trees, and ſuch as 
grow ſingly ; the ground is ſtrewed with the fruit, 
which is generally the largeſt and beſt, and the 
gleanings only left on the tree for the owner's 
advantage; which is another very good reaſon 
for planting theſe trees as near as can poſſibly be 
allowed, that ſuch kind of loſs may be averted, 
and the better chance of a full crop ſecured to 
the owner, And when it ſo happens that the 
trees begin to crowd and incommode each other, 
they ſhould be thinned ; and the cut-down trees 
will not only have ſupplied you with fruit for a 
large term of years, but they will be now further 
uſeful, by ſupplying you with good fuel for the 
fire. 

Having conſidered the ſoil, ſituation, and diſ- 
tance for the trees, proceed we now to their 
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NOTHER ſpecies of the Pear or Apple 
is the Quince-tree, a well-known fruit, 
there being hardly a palate to be found, which 
can reliſh the taſte of a raw, though ever ſo 
ripe and fair Quince ; but they are employed 
for baking, and made into marmalade to join the 
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the trees until the middle of October, or later, 
if there appears no danger of froſt. In gatherin 

them, the greateſt care ſhould be taken to bruils 
none of them; and when this happens, to throw 
ſuch among the fallings. The middle of a dry day 
ſhould be choſen for the purpoſe, or not ſo early in 
the morning that the ſun has not had time to eva- 
porate the dews, or diſperſe the miſts : And after 
they are gathered, they muſt be laid in a dry, 
airy place, keeping the ſorts diſtinct. Here 
they will exude moiſture, which is called Sweat- 
ing. This muſt be carefully wiped off with a 
clean flannel, or woollen cloth; and when the 


ſweating ceaſes, which will be in about three or 


four weeks, and the fruit is perfectly dry, they 
mult be removed to their ſeparate apartments in 
the Fruitery, to be ready for uſe as they ſucceed 
each other in ſeaſon; packing up ſome of the 
beſt ſorts in large, clean, dry jars,. and confinin 
them down very cloſe, that having the — 
air excluded, they may be preſerved longer, and 
preſented fair at the table until the ſeaſon of 
Apples returns. 


eee eee 
CHAP. 


XVII. 
The QUINCE TREE. 


Apple in pies and tarts, to which they give a re- 
markable richneſs and heightened flavour, far be- 
yond what the very beſt ſorts of that fruit could 
otherwiſe have had. 
There are ſome varieties of Quinces, though 
they fall vaſtly ſhort of the number of thoſe — 
t 
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Apple 
Quince, 


Pear 


Quince, 


Broad- 
leaved 


Quince, 


Barbary 
Quince, 


Lvons 


Quince, 


Brunſwick 
Q-ince, 


Cottony 


Quiace, 


and 
Eatable 
Quince, 
deſcribed, 


Speciets 


the Apple or Pear; which ſhews that it is leſs 
uſeful, the all bountiful Author of Nature 
kindly beſtowing on his creatures thoſe ſorts in 
greateſt variety and abundance, which poſſeſs a 
property that tends to render them more ſer- 
viceable, and of general uſe. And, indeed, as the 
ſervice of the Quince is confined to a very ſmall 
latitude, one fort alone would be ſufficient to 
anſwer the purpoſe; nevertheleſs, we have them 
in different forms, to add variety to the Garden, 
and to occaſion great diverſity of beauty, as well 
a> to ſerve for the common purpoles ot marma- 


lade, and the enrichmeat of pics and tarts. The 


different kinds of Quinces go by the reſpective 
names of, 

Apple Quince. 

Pear Quince. 

Broad-icaved Portugal Quince. 

Barbary Quince, x 

Lyons Quince. 

Brunſwick Quince. 

Cottony Quince. 

Eatable Quince. 

1. Apple Quince is a large, but ſhort, round- 
iſh fruit, nearly in ſhape of an Apple. It is of a 
fine golden-yellow colour when ripe ; the fleſh 
is tender, ſoon boiled, and it is ranked among 
the beſt forts of Quinces. 

2. Pear 2 * is a large, fair Quince, in ſhape 
of a Pear. Its colour is a deep yellow when 
ripe, and it is ſaid by many to be ſuperior to 
the former. 

3. Broad-leaved Portugal Quince 1s a larger- 
growing tree chan either of the former, and the 
leaves are broader, and of an oval figure. The 
fruit is ſhaped like a Buree Pear, and is about 
the ſame ſize. The fleſh is tender, and of a 
ane purple colour when baked or ſtewed. 

4. Barbary Quince is a ſmall Quince, but 
ſaid to bz equal in goodneſs to any ot the other 
kinds. 

5. Lyons Quince is a large Quince of a gol- 
den yellow colour when ripe. The fleſh is ten- 
der, ſtews well, and then becomes finely fla- 
voured, and of a fine purple colour. | 

6. Brunſwick Quince 1s a large Quince of a 
white colour; but is ſaid to be ot inferior good- 
neſs to moſt of the other kinds. 

7. Cottony Quince. This is ſometimes called 
the Engliſh Quince, It is of the middle ſize, 
and the ſkin is covered all over with a white, 
cottony down, It makes variety among Quinces, 
but is of inferior goodneſs to any of them. 

8. Fatable Quince is a middle-ſized Quince, 
covered with a white down. The fleſh is ten- 
der, but auſtere; and though it 1s called an eat- 
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able Quince, I believe there are few palates 
which can reliſh it raw. 

Quinzes are very eaſily propagated by cut- 
tings, layers, ſuckers, grafting, and budding on 
their own or Pear-ſtocks ; but as by the firlt 
method they may be encreaſed in amazing plen- 
ty, it is the only one uled for the encreaſe of 
tneſe trees. 

The cuttings may be planted any time in the 
autumn, winter, or early part of the ſpring, tho? 
the autumn is preferable. The toil ſhould be 
deep and rich, and made fine by well-digging ; 
and the cuttings ſhould be ſet in rows very 
cloſe together. In the ſpring, when the weeds 
ariſe, they mult be ſedulouſly picked out; and 
this work muſt be repeated all ſummer : In 
dry weather alſo the cuttings muſt be watered, 
and it will cauſe them to form their ſummer 
ſhoots more vigorouſly and ſtrong. In the au- 
tumn, ſuch as have grown well ſhould be tet 
in rows in the Nurſery, a foot aſunder, the rows 
being at an interval of two feet; and by the au- 
tumn following the remaining plants will be fit 
to ſet out in the like manner. As they grow in 
the ſummer, they muſt be trained up to a lingle 
ſtem ; and this may be ſtopped at any deſired 
height to form the head. If they are deſigned to 
be planted in the orchard, the ſtem ſhould be 
ſix feet from the ground; if for other purpoſes, 
they ſhould be accordingly. When they are ſec 
out, they ſhould have a rich, deep ſoil, ſome- 
what moiſt; and their after-pruning will be 
only to take out irregular branches, and ſuch 
as incommode the others, and tend to keep 
the heads too full. 

Therelare perſons who train Quinces in eſpa- 
liers; but this is a method not worth practiſing, 
conſidering the trouble they occaſion, the ex- 
pence of the wood-work, and the ground they 
take up; for there is no neceſſity of plant- 
ing Quinces among the eatable fruit, as it is 
not ſo until it bas paſſtd the fire; neither 
am I for allowing them a place in the orchard 
for any other reaſon than that of exhibiting 
the amazing variety of fruit all together; for 
being ſo little tempting to the taſte, they may 
be planted in back yards, or places at a diſtance, 
without fear of being robbed by boys or com- 
mon people. 

Quinces have been in great requeſt as ſtocks 
for Fears, but this method I very little approve 
of ; for the trees are generally ſhort-lived, and 
the fruit ſtrong and gritty at the core; ſo that if 
ever it is practiſed, it ſhould be only of the beſt 
kinds of Melters, to keep them low, and the bet- 
ter trainable in a dwarf ſtate. 
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G H A P. XVIIL 
NOR US, The MU L BERRY TREE. 


F theſe there are many ſorts, the principal 
of which are, 
The Black Mulberry. 
The White Mulberry. 
The Red Mulberry. 
The Red Mulberry is ſcarce at preſent, and 
no ways comparable to the Black; and though 
the fruit of the White is tolerably good, yet it 


is inferior to that ſort, and is chiefly raiſed for 
the ſake of the leaves and young ſhoots for the 
feeding of filk-worms : So that the Black Mul- 
berry muſt be chiefly raiſed for the fruit, whilſt 
one or two of the other ſorts for variety may be 
ſufficient, unleſs they are raiſed for the ſake of 
their timber or leaves. 


All theſe ſorts may be raiſed in amazing Culture, 
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plenty from feeds z which is the method recom- 
mended when the view is only for the timber: 
But as numbers of bad forts will ſhew them- 
felves among the good ones, it is a method by 
no means to be practiſed" for the Fruit Garden; 
and the different and true kinds are to be en- 
crealed by layers or cuttings, in the manner 
exhibited under this article among the trees pro- 
per ior ornament and ſhade. 

Having thus ſtationed them in the Nurſery 


— 


according to theſe directions, they may be trained 


to any deſired height. If wanted for ſtandards, 
their ſtems ſhould be fix- fret high before the 
head is formed; if for balf-ſtandards, lower; 
and if for dwarfs, they ſhould be headed to 
within one foot of the ground. In either of 
theſe forrns they may be planred out, and will 
prod << enty of good fruit in almoſt any to- 
lerable leon, without requiring any other 
trouble than taking out all dead and cankered 
branches, or where they are too cloſe, that a 
due admiſſion of the ſun and air may be granted, 
for the better ripening of the fruit. 

Standard Mulberries are for the Orchard; 
but where a tree or two only are wanted, they 
may be planted in the Kitchen Garden, or ſome 
place that 1s kept free from cattle. The beit way 
is to plant them in dwarfs, becauſe they are 
with better conveniency gathered, and are leſs 
liavle to be blown down by the winds. In eſ- 
paliers aiſo Mulbcrries are raiſed; but the beſt 
truit is always profiuced when raiſed againit a 
wall: So that wnoever is defirous of having 
Mulberries in their true perfection and reliſh, 


ſhould plant them againſt a good aſpecied wall, 
fiftcen ar ixtegn feet diſtant from each other. 


The pruntzg is, to direct one upright ſtem, and 


Ciuilc it to throw out horizontals at a foot 


and a half diſtance from each other, that there 


may be room for the bearing wood to exhibit 
its fruit fair and in perfection. Theſe horizon- 
tals muft be extended in length, and their num- 
ber encreafed, according to the age of the tree ; 
and as Mulberries are for the moſt part pro- 
duced on ſhort ſpurs at the extremity of the 
| preceding year's ſhoots, near the baſe of thoſe 
of that ſummer, a ſufficient number of theſe 
muſt be left entire to produce fruit on each 
of the horizontals z and as theſe decay, or get 
too long, freſh wood is to be formed by cut- 
ting the branches near the horizontals, where 
ſuch wood is wanted, according to the uſual me- 
thods of pruning: And young, healthy, lateral 
ſhoots ſhould allo be trained horizontally, to 
ſupply rhe others, as they decay and die off. 
After all, this is a tedious way of raiſing Mul- 
berries; for Mulberry-trees ſeldom bear well be- 
fore they are old. The fruit then is the beſt, 

and in its true reliſh; and as they ripen very well 

in dwarts or ſtandards in warm, well-ſheltered 
places (which is a method attended with little 
trouble), the training of more than three or four 

trees for variety, or to ſhew how much the fruit 

is improved againſt a wall, is hardly worth prac- 
__ The foil for Mulberry-trees deſigned P-oper 
for fruit, ſhould be a rich, dry, looſe earth; for ſoil. 
though they will grow in almoſt any ſoil or 
ſituation, yet when the ſoil is very damp, clayey, 
ttrong, and binding, the fruit is generally of in- 
conſiderable quantity, and fo ſmall and ill-ripen- 
ed, as to be fit for few purpoſes but tarts. Ripe 
Mulberries are not only a 2:63 agreeable fruit, Valoukt 
but have a very cooling quality, abate thirſt, and ped 
promote ſecretion. The ſyrup of this fruit is of the 
well known; and it may not be amiſs to ob- fruit, 
ſerve, that the bark of the root, being a bitter Grup- and 
aſtringent, is admirable for killing of worms 


in the human body. 
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XIX. 


MESPILUS GERMANICA, The ME DL AR. 


Y the accounts we read of Medlars in ancient 
authors, we ſhould be induced to believe, 

that they were poſſeſſed of more ſorts than what 
we are at preſent acquainted with. The Med- 
lar, however, docs not ſport in variety like 
the Apple and other fruit; but the difference 
of plencs; in conſequence of being raiſed from 
the ſeed, chiefly reſpects the largeneſs of the 
leaves, and the fize of the flowers and ftuit. 
Whoever ſows the feeds will find the plants 
to vary a little this way, but the difference 
will be inconſiderable; neither is it worth while 
to attempt raibng freſh, forts of Medlars to 
cauſe variety of fruit, as has been recommend- 
ed in the railing of Peaches, &c. from ſeed. 

The ſorts of Medlars that are chiefly propa- 
gated for fruit are commonly called, 

1. The Large Dutch Medlar, 

2. The Italian Pear-fruited Medlar. 

3. The Nottingham Medlar. - 

1. The Large Duich Medlar is the moſt 
propagared of any of the ſorts, becaufe the 


tree is a good bearer, and the fruit is larger 


than any of the other ſorts; but it is of 
Vol. II. : IS | 
145. 


inferior flavour, and, for the moſt part, diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of the agreeable quickneſs or poignancy 
belonging to the other two. 

2. The Italian Pear-fruited Medlaris in high "RS Tl 
| eſteem with many; it is a ſmaller fruit than the Pear. 
former, ſhaped like a Pear, and the pulp is fruitee, 
briſk, and well-reliſhed. 

3. The Nottingham Medlar is a roundiſh fruit, 4 
ſhaped like the Dutch Medlar, but ſmaller. Its ee 
delicious flavour, like the others, is only to be ham Med- 
perceived when in a ſtate of decay; at which lar de- 
time the pulp is of an agreeable tartneſs, and pre- feribed. 
ferred to any of the other forts by the gene- 
rality of thoſe who are fond of theſe kinds of 
fruit. | 

Medlars are generally raiſed by budding them — 
upon the Quince, or White Thorn ſtocks; but — 
in order to have the fruit in perfection, let ſome 
kernels from the beſt Melting Pears be ſown. 

The autumn after they come up, let them be ſet 
in the Nurſery in rows, at a foot diſtance from 
each other, leaving an interval between the rows 
of two feet. When they are the ſize of a gooſe- 
quill they will be fit for budding; and the ope- 
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ration is to be performed in the uſual way. 
the ground is good, they will ſhoot four feet or 
more the ſummer after they have been budded ; 
and the winter after they may be ſhortened for 
dwarfs, ſtopped for half-ſtandards, or trained 


If | 


— 


up for full ſtandards, as they ſhall be wanted. 

In the ſame manner allo may be raiſed the 
different ſorts of Services, and ſuch Haws as are 
pretended by many to be eatable and good 
fruit. 1 
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ALNU T - Trees have been already 
treated of as timber-trees, and alſo 
for ornamental plantations. The method of 
railing theſe trees to perfection is there ſhewn ; 
and with reſpect to their fituation in this apart- 
ment, nothing more is to be done than to make 
choice of the largelt, the faireſt, the thinneſt · ſhel- 
led, and the belt · taſted kernels for the purpoſe; 
Thefc will not produce the fame forts again, for 
they vary like other fruit from ſeeds ; but from 
the beſt ſeeds the greater number of the beſt 
kinds may be expected in return. If the Wal- 


nuts can be planted ſo as not to be removed, 
the trees will grow to a larger ſize than ſuch as | 
have their roots ſhortened, and have undergone | 
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5 liſt of fruit by ſome who are curious in 
aſcertaining the different kinds. It ripens very 
well in ſome parts of England; but the 
fruit is always inferior to thoſe we receive 
from abroad; and as they may be purchaſed at 
a reaſonable rate, it is hardly worth while to 
raiſe this tree merely for the ſake of the Nuts : 
but being a tree of admirable beauty, and its 
timber excellent, it is deſerving a place in all 
profitable plantations. 


H E Spaniſh Cheſnut is placed in the 


P. 
The CHESNUT=TREE. 


It has been treated of among the foreſt-trees, 


XX. 
The WALNUT-TREE. 


the diſcipline of trimming in the Nurſery ; and 
they will poſſets a larger ſhare of fruit : But as 
this is rarely to be done, the beſt way will be 
to raiſe them in the former way, as has been 
already directed; and when they are of a proper 
ſize to be ſet out, to [tation them in rows 
round the Orchard, to guard the other fruit from 
the outrages of the winds in fields, parks, or in 
ſuch other places where they are wanted. 

The ſkin of the Walnut is a powerful bitter 
aſtringent, and ſhould- always be taken off the 
kernel before it is caten. Thie kernel then be- 
comes very pleaiant, and is of ſimilar quality to 
Almonds, 29 


F 
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where its culture is ſhown ; and ſuch perſons as 
are poſſeſſed of a dry, warm foil, where the fruit 
is known to ripen well, may raiſe any ſufficient 
quantity of trees to ſhew their great variety of 
truit. Theſe may be planted at a diſtance, to 
ſcreen the orchard from the violence of the 
winds, or be ſet ſingly in parks, or other places, 
where their annual produce will be of ſome va- 
lue while the tree is ſtanding, and the timber in- 
terior to very few ſorts, when felled at laſt for 
ule. 
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HE variety of Nuts found in our woods, 
differing in ſize, ſhape, or in ſome reſpett 
or other, is as great perhaps as any fort of fruit 
cultivated in our gardens. T heir taſte, however, 
varies but little, and ſome kinds of the beſt 
rfection are ſclected for the garden, and 
called Garden or Cultivated Nuts, under the 
names of, 
1. Large-cluſtered Nut. 
Red Wood Nut. 
Cob Nut. 
Long Nut. 
Spaniſh Nut. 


N es 
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6. White Filberd. 

7. Red Filberd. | 

1. Large-cluſtered Nut is a Wood Nut, but 
remarkably large and fine; and growing in large 
cluſters, has a fine appearance when the Nuts 
are ripe. Ir fills well, and the kernel is remarkably 
ſweet and good. 

2. Red Wood-Nut is a middle-ſized Nut, 
having a ſweet kernel, covered with a red 
ſkin like the Red Filberd : As ſuch it cauſes 
variety to the eater; but it is no better than the 
other forts in our woods. 


3. Cob 


— 
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3. Cob Nut is a very large Nut, well-known. 


The ſhell is remarkably hard and thick, and the 


Cob Nut, Kernel is of inferior reliſh,” in my opinion, to 


Long Nut, 


and 
White 
and Red 
Filberds 
deſctibed. 


foeroduc- 
tory ob- 
ſervatlons. 


moſt of the other ſorts. | 

4. Long Nut. I have had this Nut near 
two inches long. It is broad, rounded at the 
extremity, and narrow at the baſe. It ſeldom 
fills well; ſo is more valued for irs ſize and 
figure, than any excellency found in the kernel. 

5. Spaniſh Nut is one of the beſt Nuts we 
have in England, and pretty much retains the 
difference from ſeeds ; fo that I would adviſc 
all who are forraiſing woods of thele trees, ro ſow 
the Spaniſh Nuts; as the trees are ſtronger 
ſhooters, will grow larger,' and come into uſe 
ſooner than the common Wood Nut-trees 
and the fruit alſo is proportionably of greater 
value. * 1 

6, 7. The White and the Red Filberds are 


remarkable for their thin ſhells and ſweet. taſt- 


ed kernels. They differ from one another in 


that the ſkin of the one is white, and the other 


red. The trees alſo ſhew a manifeſt difference 
before the fruit is ripe z the leaves and young 
ſhoots of this fort being of a light green, but 
thoſe of the Red fort, of a dark, or reddiſh- 
green. The Red fort is moſt generally coveted 


clear and free from fide-ſhoots. 


on account of the beauty of the kernel, which is 


no 


of a fine red colour, though it has no other pro- 


perty to entitle it to excellence. 


All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by layers. Culture, 


This ſhould be performed on the young ſhoots 


in the autumn, and by the autumn following 
they will have ſtrock root, and be fit to re- 


move. Their firſt ſtage is in the Nurſery, where 
they muſt be planted in rows, a foot aſunder, 
the rows being two feet diſtant from each 
other; and here they muſt be trained up to 
ſtandards, half-ſtandards, dwarfs, or for what 
they are wanted. When they are ſet out for ood 
they require no trouble, except clearing off the 
ſuckers as often as they ariſe, and keeping the ſtems 
his will 
not only cauſe an elegance of look, but the trets 
will bear better, and the fruit be better taſted. 

Any of the ſorts may be propagated by graft- 
ing or budding on ſtocks of the Common Nut- 
tree; which is a method worth practiſing at firſt, 
when it happens that there is the conveniency 
of haviag the different ſorts to. plant out for 
ſtocks, When a ſtock is obtained, no other way 
than layering is worth putting into practice, as 


they may be 'encreaſed ſo ſpeedily, and with fo 


much eaſe, by that method. 
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Y Orchard, in a large ſenſe, is generally 

underſtood a conſervatory of the hardieſt 
truit-trees with which Nature has enriched the 
various countries where they are ſtationed. In 
a more confined ſenſe, it is applied to the two forts 
of fruit-trees, the Cherry and the Apple; theſe 
two ſorts only ſeeming to be of conſequence 
enough, ſingly to conſtitute a plantation of fruit- 
trees called an Orchard: For though there may 
be Plum-trees, Pear-trees, &c. in the Orchard, 1 
have never yet met with a plantation called an 
Orchard, compoſed wholly of Plum-trees or 
Pear- trees. And this in a great meaſure ſhews 
the ſuperior excellence of the two preceding ſorts 
of fruit; and which indeed is fo true, that they 
are exceeded by no other, The Cherry, as a 
ſummer fruit, tho' propagated in fuch amaz- 
ing plenty, and of fuck ſhort duration, is ſo uni- 
verſally adtnired, that the whole produce is 
taken, in a regular tale, in 4 few weeks. The 
Apple, as a later ſummer, autumn, and win- 
ter-fruit, is allo fo univerſally admired, and 
of ſuch general uſe for the table and kitchen 
purpoſes, that it is the moſt valuable fruit we 
have in the world, and worth all the others put 
together. 

Orchards of theſe two ſpecies of fruit have 
been already ſpoken of under their reſpective 
heads; ſo that the buſineſs of this Chapter 
ſhall be to treat of Orchards in general, com- 

oſed of the various kinds of fruit-trees this 
I0and is happy in poſſeſſing. 

And firſt, let us conſider the ſituation. This 
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ſhould be upon a level, if poſſible; for if ele- 
vated high, the fruit will be continually expoſed 
to every ruffian blaſt of winds, the boughs 
broken, and amazing devaſtation brought by the 
impetuous guſts of that element. If low, 
damps ariſe, and fogs and vapours ſurround the 
fruit in ſuch plenty, and are often of ſuch long 
continuance, that it becomes ill- taſted, and fir 
for little but baking, and to be employed in the 
various purpoſes of the kitchen. 

By low ſituations, muſt only be uhderſtood, 
where the ground is ſtubborn, damp, and wet. 
If it be naturally dry, looſe, a fine loam, with 
a light mixture of ſand, it cannot be too low; 
for a fertile meadow, whoſe ſoil is of that qua- 
lity, is the beit ſituation that can be withed 
tor an Orchard. 

But notwithſtanding we point out the beſt 
ſituation for the Orchard, this can, *for the 
moſt part, be very little regarded, Orchards 
are covered to be as near as poſlible to the 
houſe; and if this is high or low, on a declivity 
or a plain, the Orchard mult be ſuitably placed. 
And, indeed, for the encouragement of the 
owner, he need not fear of ſucceſs in ſome 
tolerable degree, let the ſituation be what it 
will, provided the ſoil be ſuitable; for we ſee 
them on the tops of the higheſt hills, declivities, 
plains and vales, all affording uſeful and valu- 
able fruit to the happy poſſeſſor; fo that the next 
thing to be conſidered, is the ſoil proper for an 
Orchard. 


And 
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And forthis, any ground that will produce good 
grain, or will fatten cattle, is proper for an Or- 
chard z tho' it muſt not be decp, ſtubborn, damp, 
and wet land; for there the trees will become 

moſſy, canker, and the inconſiderable quantity of 
fruit produced will be ilrehiſhed, and good for 
little: Neither muſt it te very ſhallow, ſandy, 
ravelly foil, kalely and rocky near the top ; 
bo there, though the trees may flouriſh for 
a few years, they generally die when the roots 
reach to the bottom the mould. Both 
theſe defects, however, may be helped in ſome 
meaſure. - The latter ficuaton is to be al- 
ſiſted by bringing in earth, and railing the 
mould ſo high that the roots will be many years 
before they come to the bottom, planting the 
trees Cloſer, and as ſoon as you perceive them 
to die at the top or ſide, and go off, to plant 
freſh trees between them; and theſe will come 
into a good bearing ſtate before the others are 
quite dead, for they are frequently many years 
from their firſt decaying to their final diſſolution, 
and will often produce much well-flayoured fruit 
every year, through their decaying ſtate. The 
former is to be helped by drains; and, indeed, 
this kind of foil is not ſo tormidable as the 
other; becauſe, by laying a ſuitable number of 


ſtone drains, all of a proper depth, any redun- 


dant moiſture may be drawn off, and the ground 
made, in ſome meaſure, ſuitable for the pur- 
poſe of an Orchard. : 

The next thing to be conſidered is the pre- 
aration of the ground. And for this there is 
but one good method; and that is, by trench- 
ing or double-digging it as low as the natural 
ſoil will permit. And tho? this may be thought 
expenſive, if the Orchard is to be large; yet it 
will abundantly make amends by the extraordi- 
nary progreſs, beauty, and fruitfulneſs, it will 
afford the trees ever after. The trees, from the 
beginning, will be exhilarated, as it were, by the 
delicious juices they will receive from the roots 
ſtriking ſo early into a ſuitable refreſhing turf, 
and well looſened, ſurrounding earth, all properly 
prepared and of a proper depth. They will ſoon 
repay you by their early tribute of fruit; they 
will encreaſe this in greater proportion every year 
more and more; they will be leſs liable to cankers, 
diſeaſes, and decays; will arrive ſooner at perfec- 
tion; and all along preſent to the eye the greateſt 
beauty that the nature of ſuch trees is capable of 
aſſuming. Indeed, when the plantations are to be 
extremely large, to raiſe quantities of Apples, 
Pears, &c. for cyder, perry, and the like, good 
plowing may do: And if the trees are to be plant- 
ed at a great diſtance from each other, and the 
land kept in tillage, 1 conſider ſuch to be fields, 
and more than Orchards. We are treating of 
Orchards ſuitable to a family, or where the diffe- 
rent forts of fruit are raiſed for ſale: In order 
to make the beſt of theſe, the ground ſhould always 
be double-dug, and the trees planted at ſuitable 
diſtances ; and then the ground ſhould be kept in 
Kitchen Garden culture, until ſuch time as the 
trees are grown ſtrong enovgh to defend them- 
felves againſt cattle ;, when it ſhould be laid down 
with graſs-ſeeds, and ever afterwaras eat bare 
with ſheep and ſmall cattle, 

The next thing to be conſidered is the diſtri- 
bution of the trees. Trees planted amphi- 
theatrically have a moſt charming effect; 
which has induced many to recommend plant- 
ing the Orchard in the like manner. But it 
muſt not be expected that this effect is to be 
io good in Orchard Plantations as in others, 


| 
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where a regular fall may. be made from the 
h gheſt Cedar down to the loweſt Shrub. The 
ditterence of the height of ſtandard fruit-trecs 
is lo very inconſiderable, that, plant them how 
ou pleaſe, they will be able to aſſume very 
ttle of the amphitheatrical appearance, unleſs 
they are aſſiſted by the ground riſing regularly 
to the back part: The effect then would be 
charming. But it ſhould be, nevertheleſs, conſi- 
dered, that by ſuch an elevation no tree is left 
guarded ; but every one of them, from the loweſt 
to the higheſt, is liable to ſuffer from the violence 
of the wind's ſetting in the front, which is al- 
ways conſidered as a great enemy tothe Orchard, 


and which ought to be guarded againſt as much 


as may be; fo that when Orchards are planted 
for the fake of profit, the amphitheatrical ap- 
pearance ſhould be little regarded. 

Others there be, who are tor having them form 
a parabola, planting the talleſt in the middle, 
an! diminiſhing gradually to the loweſt all 
round. But then, as was before obſerved, the 
difference of the height of ſtandard fruit-trees is 
ſo inconſiderable, that they would be unable 
to form that figure; the ſhape would be little 
more than convex, unleſs aſſiſted by riſing 
ground in the middle; and thus the plantation 
would be liable ro the ſame objection as the 
3 and ſhould be little regarded accord- 
ingly. 

Having ſhewn that theſe two favourite me- 
thods of planting are almoſt impraQicable in 
theſe trees, the difference. of height being ſo 
ſmall as to cauſe no conſiderable effect unlets 
aſliſted by ſuitable ſituations, and which would 
then be attended with many evils; let us con- 
ſider of the beſt way of diſpoſing our trees to 
make them anſwer to the beſt advantage. And 
for this, there is but one good way; and that is, 
to diſpole them in ſuch a manner, that one part 
may protect the other, and that they may be 
mutually ſerviceable in aſſiſting each other 
againſt the common enemy, the wind and 
ſtorms, | 

We may be ſuppoſed now to be treating of 
large extenſive Orchards deſigned for profit. 
And in order to make theſe anſwer the end as 
well as may be, let the ground be laid out in 
ſquares or quarters, in the manner of woods, 
and let thele ſquares or quarters be filled with 
trees ſuitable to their nature, and that of the 
ſituation, If one fide be expoled to the violent 
blaſts of the wind more than another, let this 
conſiſt of the largeſt-growing Apple-trees and 
Pear-trees, planting the worſt and the hardieſt 
ſort of fruit on the outſide, with a row of Wal- 
nut-trees ſet pretty cloſe together on the extre- 
mity or outward verge. A quarter or range of 
fruit-trees, thus planted, will, in 3 great meaſure, 
protect the others from all inſults from that 
part, fecure the fruit on the trees, and thereby 
enſure much profit to the owner, who other- 
wiſe might ſuſtain conſiderable loſs. 

If the whole ground is nearly on a level, and 
no one part is liable to ſuffer more than another, 
then let a row of Walnut- trees be planted pret- 
ty cloſe together all round. The Walnut-trec 
is conſidered as an Orchard fruit-tree, and in- 
deed is no very inconſiderable one as to profit, 
when it comes into a good bearing ſtate; for it bids 
defiance to our ſevereſt ſtorms, which can never 
diveſt it in any tolerable degree of its fruit, un- 
til it is full ripez and then, though it may fall, 


it is no ways injured, and ſuch blaſts only ſerve 
to ſave the owner much trouble and expence in 


gathering. 
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3 The Walnut-trees, therefore, ſhould 
conſidered as the guardians of our Orchard ; 
they ſhould be arranged cloſely all round, or, at 
leaſt againſt the moſt expoſed parts, that they 
may prote& it from the beginning, and have 
ſuitable thinning where they begin to crowd and 
incommode each other. 

Having thus laid our outward guard, we muſt 
proceed now to plant the inner parts, or interior 
quarters. And for this, the earlieſt and loweſt 
kinds of ſummer-fruit ſhould be planted in 
the middle ſquare. This will be like an area to 
the whole; and the trees being under ſize, will 
afford air to the reſt, and ſerve them as a 
large ſquare or quadrangle does a great city; 
whilſt the other quarters will protect them 
on every fide. I chuſe to plant the earlieſt 
and beſt ſummer fruit in this well - protected 
place, becauſe they ate more liable to be blown 
down than the later fruits, and, when bruil- 
ed, immediately decay and come to nothing. 
This is a ſerious conſideration to the Planter, to 
enſure the ſafety of his ſummer fruits as much as 
may be; not only becauſe they are of a ſhort du- 
ration at beſt, but more eſpecially if any ways 
bruiſed ; and becauſe ſuch ſummer fruit generally 
ſells at a greater rate, and brings in much more 
profit to the planter, than the numerous tribes 
which ripen among the autumn, or winter kinds. 

Hitherto we have made a ſquare by our larg- 
eſt trees, to give ſuitable air to the Orchard, 
as a quadrangle does to the houſes of a great 
city. Other aſſiſtance alſo muſt be granted, if 
the plantations are large ; and this muſt be, by 
dividing the quarters with ſuitable intervals, 
which may be thirty, forty, fifty, or ſixty 
feet wide, according to the largeneſs of the quar- 
ters, and extent of the plantation. I heſe 
_ may be ſtill made at a greater diſtance 

rom each other, and no ground loſt ; for there 

may be planted rows of Filberds or Spaniſh 
Nut · trees (both which are Orchard-fruit) form- 
ing a walk of any given breadth ; and theſe will 
be not only very beautiful, but will grow and 
bear very well near the large trees, and con- 
ſequently, when thus ſtationed, are in their 
right places. Another walk may have a range 
of Quinces in the ſame manner, another of 
Medlars, another of Codlins, and the like, to 
make the intervals between the large-growing 
quarters wider, and admit ſuitable air to the 
plantation. 

The diſtance all the trees ſhould be from 
each other, ought to be according to their nature 
and that of the ſoil, which is ſet forth un- 
der their reſpective articles; and when the 
Orchard is at its full growth, and by its amaz- 
ing and ſucceſsful thriving has joined the 
branches, or entangled thoſe of one tree with an- 
other; — when this proves to be the caſe, which 
will very ſeldom or never happen, at furtheſt not 
more than in part only, a proper thinning ſhould 
be made, by taking out here and there a tree of 
the worſt fruit, or cutting off here and there 
a large arm, or ſtill ſmaller branches, to afford 
ſuitable air to the remaining parts. 

An Orchard of the nature of that we have 
been treating of, ſhould conſiſt of any ſort of 
hardy fruit, except Cherries ; for theſe I would 
always adviſe to be planted in Orchards by them- 
ſelves, not only for the conveniency of gather- 
ing the fruit, but alſo for protecting it from 
the birds; for there muſt be always ſuitable 
perſons with clappers and guns to frighten thoſe 


ſongſters, which would otherwiſe have a conſi- 
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derable ſhare of the crop, and would infal- 
libly have all the beſt of it, as experience teſ- 
ties from ſingle trees planted here and there 
promiſcuouſly with others in the Plantation. 

Neither ſhould this Orchard poſſeſs only the 
forts of hardy fruit- trees; every lort of the diffe- 
rent kinds of fruit-trees ſhould be found there. 
Here the numerous train of Apples; here the 
extenſive catalogue of ſuitable Pars z here the 
valt variety of Plums, with the various kinds of 
every uſeful, fruit yet known, whether the 
trees be good or ill bearers, ſhould be kept up, 
for the reputation of the Orchard; and the 
worlt bearers, tho' leſs profitable, planted if the 
forts are good, that no one may be diſappoint- 
ed of the fort they may be inclined to reliſh. | 

And an Orchard thus formed, how delight- 
ful, as well as uſeful and profitable, will it be at 
all times | In the ſpring, what can be more 
enchanting than the lively and moſt charming 
appearance the trees make, when covered all over 
with their ſnowy bloom, but differing in them- 
ſelves in the different forts! In ſummer, how 
pleaſing to ſee the embryo fruit advancing to 
perfection]! and in the autumn, how raviſhing 
to find the different kinds arrive at maturity, 
and delighting different palates with different 
delicious flavours! Apples grown in the Or- 
chard are ſuperior in goodneſs to thoſe raiſed any 
other way. Thoſe growing on eſpaliers are 
larger, and fairer to the eye, but they are of infe- 
rior reliſh ; neither is there any one good reaſon 
tor planting an eſpalier of Apple-trees, otherwiſe 
than that, by being produced low, they are leſs 
liable co ſufter from the violence of the winds: 
And tho? other kinds may be improved in eſpa- 
liers, or againſt walls; ſuch as Plums, Pears, &c. 
yet of thele there are many valuable kinds which 
ſucceed excellently well in the Orchard; and, 
conſidering the little trouble Orchard-trees 
take in training and managing, and the extra- 
ordinary quantity of fruit they will produce, when 
the trees get to any tolerable ſize; as it is the 
moſt generally practiſed, fo it is the moſt eligible 
and natural way of raiſing fruit-crees, and worth 
all the others put together. 


The culture requiſite for Orchard- trees is, to Caltore of 
clear off all ſuckers from the roots as often as Orchard- 
they are produced, cutting off all the dead wood dees. 


from the tops, decaying branches, and ſuch as 
crols, crowd, or any ways incommode each 
other; that by keeping the tops open and free, 
the fruit may have all the advantages of the ſun, 
air, and refreſhing dews, which will cauſe it to 
be the beſt-raſted, as well as larger, and more 
beautiful to behold. 5 

Every twelve years the ground ſhould be 
broke up or trenched afreſh, and employed 
as a Kitchen Garden for three years; during 
which time it ſhould be well ſtored with manure, 
and the produce will be immenſe : After that it 
ſhould be laid down with graſs-ſeed, and grazed 
with cattle as before. | 

This alterative will have great influence on 
the trees; the rich turf and fattened part of the 
upper ſurface of the foil being grazed for fo 
many years, and turned downwards, will become 
delicious food for the roots of the trees, 
will cauſe them to aſſume a more lively air 
than ever, and is the beſt merhod to afford a 
greater proſpect of carrying our trees in the moſt 
2 condition from their firſt planting 
to the utmoſt period Nature deſigned them to 
laſt. 
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I III. 
Of the GaTHERING and PRESERVING of FRUIT. 
. H E preſerving of fruit belongs only to | beautifully mottled on the ſunny ſide. And this 
the autumn and winter kinds, for theſe | way of varying in colour is the token of true 
are only capable of it; but the gathering of it | ripeneſs in all the forts of Cherries ; that is, 
belongs to all the forts, whether ſummer or | when thoſe called Red Cherries, are almoſt black, 
winter, little or big: And on the proper ob- | or purpliſh z the Whites, when they become 
ſervance of the gathering of fruit. the time of | red, or more or leſs ſtained with lively ſtripes 
the day when it ſhould be performed, the cri- | of that colour; the Blacks, when they are gloſ- 
ſis of the operation, and the manner of CR ſy, and truly ſo ; and the Purple Hearts, Bleedin 
it properly, not only depends the goodneſs | Hearts, &c, when they are deepeſt, and — 
and true flavour of the fruit, but the aſſurance | livid. 
of a future crop, and the health and ſafety of Plums are full ripe, when they are plump and Plums, 
the trees; which are very often injured by the | full, finely powdered with a lively bloom, and 
over-forcing of boughs, and the ſtripping off | readily quit their ſtalks, 
the fruit by handfuls, as is too often prac- Peaches and Nectarines, when they fall from peaches & 
tiſed by the thoughtleſs and injudicious, when | the tree, are juſt then ripe, and in the greateſt Nectatines 
called upon to aſſiſt in gathering the fruit of the | perfection for eating. 
different ſeaſons for ule. Grapes are known to be ripe by their tranſ- Grapes, 
Three The three things, then, neceſſary to be ob- parency. 
_— ſerved in this performance are, Figs are of different colours, and ripen firſt Figs, 
=. ga- 1. The time of the day when the fruit is to | at the extremity z and when this is carried on to 
thering be gathered. the footſtalk, and the whole Fig becomes of 
fruit. 2. The criſis of the operation. one colour, it is then in fine eating, 
1- The 3. The manner of performing it properly. A pricots are of ſuch a nature, that one ſide is of- Apricots, 
22 1. The time of the day when the fruit is to | ten rotten before the other is ripe; ſo that the ga- 
falt is o be gathered. The anſwer for this is ſhort : | thering of theſe muſt be ſuited to the taſte of 
be ga- Early in the morning for all ſummer-fruic ; for | the owner; that is, if he likes them ſomewhat 
thered. they loſe their briſkneſs if the work is deferred | acid and briſk, let them be gathered as ſoon as 
until they have been warmed by the fun: | one fide is ripe; if ſoft and mealy, let them 
And not fo early in the morning for all autumn | ftand longer in proportion to his taſte. But 
and winter fruit, which ought not to be gather- | there are tew of this reliſh; a ſoft, mealy Apri- 
ed before all dews, milts, and vapours are diſ- | cot is generally diſliked ; and the moſt univer- 
perſed, and the fruit, tree and leaves are per- ally practiſed law for gathering them is, when 
fectly dry. This ſeldom happens before nine | they open at the end, and ſhew good ſigns of 
or ten of the clock; and the work may be con- ripenels on one ſide z one part then corrects the 
tinued until ſun-ſer in the evening. Theſe pre- | other, and the diferent compoſition of the ſame 
cautions indicate, that the weather is to be dry; { fruit blended together in the eating, makes it 
and for want of ſuch weather, the work ſhould | become to moſt palates very agreeable. 
be deferred, though the fruit be fully ripe, and Nuts are known to be ripe from the fine Nut-, 
a loſs be ſuſtained by ſome of the faireſt | brown colour they aſſume, the elegant powder 
falling to the ground. | at their baſe, and their {pontaneouſly quitting 
2, The 2. The crilis of the operation. This is to be | their huſks : 


which ſhould be gathered ſomewhat carlier, as 
they would otherwile be eat and much damaged 
by waſps and inſects; and winter fruit, which ri- 
pens in the Fruitery, in ſucceſſion, many months 
after they have been taken from the trees, But 
as all the fruit on the ſame tree, nay on the 
ſame bunch, will not be ripe together, the 
performance mult be continued tome time; 
and as it is to be made only on ripe fruit as they 
preſent themſelves in ſucceſſion, jet us conſider 
the true figns of ripenels in the different forts of 
True figns fruit. Aud for this, 
of ripeneſs Strawberries ſhew themſelves to be ripe when 
in Straw- their colour is deep, their fragrance heighten- 
berries, n f : 

ed, and they readily quit their places. 
Raſpber- Raſpberries indicate their ripeneſs by the ſame 
ries, tokens; and | 
Gooſ:ber- Gooſcberries, by their ſkin becoming thin, and 
ries, aud their fleſh ſoft and pulpy. 
Flemiſhor Flemiſh, or Kentiſh Cherries are ripe when 


Kent:h, © they are of a dark-red, or purpliſh colour: 


White 
Heart, &c. 
Cherie 8 


White Hearts, when they become red, or 


Walnuts and Almonds, when their covers di- Walnuts & 
vide, 2nd they fall away: and Almonds, 
Medlars, when they appear quite rotten, Medlars, 
Summer Apples require eating when they be- Summer 
gin to fall from the tree, aſſume their lively co- Apples & 
lour, and emit an agreeable odour : And Autumn 
and Winter Apples may be known by theſe 
rules, though in leſs degrees. 
Summer Pears are known to be ripe by their peats. 
falling from the tree, and the fine yellow or 
lively colours of their ſkins, and ſoftneſs of their 
fleſh: And Autumn and Winter Pears may 
be known by the like tokens, though in ſmaller 
dregees. 
Theſe being the ſigns of ripeneſs of the diffe. 
rent forts of truit, which direct us to the time 
of gathering them, proceed we now, 
Thirdly, to ſhew the manner of performing 3+ he 
it properly, rw tings 
And firſt, Stawberries are readily gather- ol no it 
ed, by ſelecting the ripeſt ſingly, and hand- propeiy. 
ling them ſo gently that they may be no ways Rules for 
bruiled, They mult be put, as they are col- g**Þering 


lected, _ 
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Raſpber- 
ries, 


Cherries, 


Plums, 


Peaches & 


lected, into ſmall baſkets provided for the pur- 
poſe, and ſet in a cool, airy place till they are 
wanted. 

Raſpberries are readily gathered in the like 
manner ; but the greateſt caution ſhould be uſed 
not to injure the riling ſhoots of the ſummer ; tor 
theſe are to produce the fruit the ſucceeding 
ſummer ; and in proportion as theſe are injured, 
your future crop will accordingly fall ſhorr. 

Cherries ſhould be gathered with more cau- 
tion than is generally practiſed. They ſhould 
be nipt off, or diſlodged with the finger and 
thumb, ſo that the contiguous buds be no ways 
injured ; for theſe are to afford fruit the ſuc- 
ceeding year; and if they are torn away, as 
they too frequently are, by the thoughtleſs or 
injudicious pulling off handfuls of theſe fruit at 
one time, the ſucceeding crop mult be proportion- 
ally ſmaller. This precaution extending to all 
Cherries in general, with reſpect to thoſe of the 
Orchard, ſee that the gatherers remove their 
ladders often enough, that the tree may no way 
ſuffer by the violence offered the branches by over- 
bending : Thus the trees are injured, and many 
buds A a future crop taken off; ſo that the 
beſt way will be to hire gatherers by the day, 
and not by the great, who will not care what 
miſchief they do, nor how the fruit is collect- 
ed, provided they can get the beſt wages. 

Ripe Plums readily quit their ſtalks ſo that 
the greateſt difficulty will be, not to diminiſh 
the fine bloom with which Nature has adorned 
them, but preſerve it as much as may be un- 
til they arrive at the table. This indicates 
that they muſt be handled as little as poſlible, 
and ſo few gathered in one baſket, that the bot- 
tom only ſhould be covered. Plums from the 
Standards may be ſnaken down, if they are want- 
ed immediately; for the ripeſt will be obedient 
to a gentle ſhake; but the contuſion will bring on 
a dilagreeable reliſh if they are not eaten im- 
mediately. 

Peaches and Nectarines are gathered by a 


NeRarines ſlight twiſt: If they are unwilling to quit their 


Aprico's, 


Nuts, 


Walnuts, 
Apples, 


and Pcars. 


laces, let them remain a day or two longer ; 
if they are obedient to your motion, they are 
in perfection, and would ſoon fall off ſponta- 
neouſly. 

Apricots may be gathered any-how, and at 
ſuch degrees of ripeneſs as belt ſuits your own 
taſte. 

Nuts may be pulled without much danger 
of injuring the ſucceeding crop, unleſs the 
branches are broken: To prevent which, lad- 
ders ſhould be uſed, and not Nut-hooks, for 
gathering of Nuts. 

Walnuts may be beat down. 

Apples and Pears are taken from the trees 
with a gentle twiſt; and when they are not obe- 
dient to your motion, it is a certain ſign they are 
not quite ripe. This muſt be underſtood of 
Summer and Autumnal Fruits; for the Winter 
kinds will be nothing near ripe when gathered, 
and will often ſtand a good pull before they 
quit their hold : And as the Suminer Pears are 
directed to be gathered a few days before they 
are ripe, the {talks of all ſuch muſt be either 
nipped off in the middle, or they muſt with the 
finger and thumb be carefully thruſt back and 
diſlodged from their places, otherwiſe ſome 
truit-buds for the ſucceeding year will probably 
have been torn off with them. 

Having thus treated of the manner of gather- 
ing, proceed we now to the preſerving of truir. 
And this reſpects very few ſorts. Some are of 


— 


— 


* 


ſuch ſhort duration, that they can by no art be 
preſerved good longet than à day; and no very 
inconſiderable ſhare of the Summer: fruit pre- 
ſerve their goodneſs not longer than two or three 
days. As, for initance, 

Strawberries, Raſpbetries, Gooſeberries, Cur- 
rants, and Cherries—how inſipid are all theſe ex- 


The vari- 
ous kinds 


celleat fruit, if left uneaten but one day after be- f fut 


ing gathered in their mature ſtate ! 
Plums are more bearable the ſecond day, but 


which are 
good for 
no long 


their goodnels is diminiſhed ; and by the third duration. 


day they will for the molt part rot, and be 
ſpoiled. 

Peaches and Nectarines may be kept two or 

three days; but they are never ſo fine as when 
they are firſt taken, or fall off, ripe from the 
trees. 
Apricots may be kept longer than any of theſe, 
if a perſon likes them mealy and ſweet; but there 
are few people of ſuch a reliſh; and they are 
generally reckoned in perfection, when the end 
opens, and one ſide 4 the fruit is fully ripe. 

Moſt of the Summer Pears and Apples are 
good for no longer duration than three or four 
days after they have paſſed their ſtate of matu- 
rity. The Pears rot at the core, and become 
mealy ; and tho' Apples are not fo liable to this 


evil, yet the time of their being in good eating 


is very ſhort. 


Seeing, then, theſe valuable kinds, which are 
by far the greateſt ſhare of our fruit, are fo 
ſpeedily conſigned to corruption after they 
have preſented themſeves to us in their pleaſing 
rehſhes in their molt perfect and mature ſtate, 
it behoves us moſt narrowly to watch the ſeaſons, 
and ſeize every opportunity of regaling our- 
ſelves with theſe bounties of Nature at ſuch times 
as ſhe prelents them perſect for our enjoyment. 
Theſe are all Summer-fruit, cooling and re- 
freſhing, cheering and exhilarating, and pecu- 
liarly adapted to make glad the heart of man 
in the warmeſt ſeaſons. Of theſe all-bounteous 
Nature has been very laviſh, for their profuſion 
is great; but they are by no art made to be 
kept good long; ſo that in the article of pre- 
ſerving of fruit, we mult look for other ſorts on 
which'to try our ſkill, that theſe bounties of Na- 
ture may be wanting at no ſeaſon of the year. 

And thele are varieties of two diſtinct ſpecies 
only of the before-mentioned kinds of fruir, 
called Apples and Pears. 

It has been obſerved, that the numerous kinds 
of Apples, differing ſo much in themſelves, 
conſtitute only one ſpecies; and the grear 
train of Pairs, in the amazing variations, 
are but other ſpecies of the ſame genus. 
It has been allo obſerved, that theſe” fruit 
are claſſed or arranged in their order, the Sum- 
mer, the Autumnal, and the Winter. The 
firſt we have given up, for we don't pretend to 
keep Summer Apples and Pears ;; but the ſe— 
cond kind ripens in ſucceſſion, and by being pro- 
perly treated, may be kept good all autumn, 
and the greateſt part of winter; and the laſt 
clals of truic with ſuitable treatment may be 
made to become ſerviceable until the return of 
the year, when Nature preſents us with her nu- 
merous train of Summer thort-lived products 
afreſh. 

The manner of gathering them, and the time 
for the operation, have been already ſet forth; fo 
that we will proceed to their management when 
brought into the Fruitery, and direct their atter- 
management from that period until they are 
brought to the table or kitchen for uſe. 
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The forts 
of fruit 
that may 

preſer- 
ved, 
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Roles fr We muſt ſuppoſe that they are gathering in 
| ave a fine day, and are now bringing dry into the 
may be toom appointed for the purpoſe. Keep the ſorts 
preſerved: diſtinct, and lay them in heaps, in order the bet- 
ter to bring on the perſpiration z cover each heap 
cloſe down with warm woollen cloths ; in a lit 
tle time they will begin to exude moiſture, which 
is called ſweating, and this ſweating ſhould by all 
means be encouraged, as thereby the redun- 
dant, inſipid, watery juices, which tend only 
to accelerate corruption, are thrown off, and the 
perfect corrected juices, which are the fruit's 
true reliſh, left behind. When they have paſſed 
a good fermentation and eaſy ſweating, the 
tnoiſture ſhould be wiped clean off with a flan- 
nel or woollen cloth. When they are properly 
dry, they ſhould be ſhifted into a fine dry, warm, 
but airy room ; and if it be full upon the ſouth, 
the ſun ſhining in at the window, it will be ſo 
much the better. After having lain here a few 
days, a ſhare of them ſhould be removed to their 
apartment in the Fruitery, laying them fingly, 
in ſingle layers and not in heaps, to come in 
Oy firſt for uſe ; whilſt another ſhare ſhould be put in 
Their ma- large jars, and plugged and refined down cloſe to 
zu be exclude the external air; and theſe will ſucceed 
Fruitery, the others, and keep until the ſeaſon of freſh 
and after- fruit returns. 
treatment, Thoſe in the jars cannot be ſo readily examin- 
ed ; but ſuch as are in the Fruitery ſhould be 
conſtantly watched, to ſee if they continue ſound. 
Pears generally decay firſt at the core, and Ap- 
ples on the outſide ; ſo that, as ſoon as the leaſt 
ſpeck appears, they ſhould be immediately re- 
moved]; for the putrefaction will ſoon ſpread, and 
the peſtilential particles which ſuch fruit emit, 
will be imbibed by the adjacent and other fruit. 
Thus, without timely precaution, the peſtilence 
will become general, and the greateſt part, per- 
haps, of the fineſt fruit fall a prey to putre- 
faction, 

It is neceſſary for the perſon who has the care 
of the fruit to know, as near as may be, the pre- 
ciſe time cf every ſort of fruit's ripening. Thus 
he will never be at a loſs to know what aſſort- 
ments to go to, to ſend proper fruit thro* the 
different ſeaſons to the table. This 1s retarded 
or accelerated by the fineneſs of the ſeaſon when 
growing, and the warm and ſuitable place of their 


| 


* 


repoſitory in the winter. It muſt therefore vary 
ſome weeks in ſome years more than others, and 
the good judgment and experience of the Fruit- 
keeper maſt direct him to act accordingly. 

There is a certain time when all fruit is in 
full perfection for eating; and take it before or 
after that time, the flavour will be propor- 
tionably diminiſhed from the diſtance to thar 
time, let it appear ever ſo good and fair tc the 
eye. A Pea or a Bean are in their utmoſt per- 
fection the moment they have acquired their 
full growth, and no longer; and from that pe- 
riod their value gradually diminiſhes, though 
they are brought to the table for ſome weeks. 
Even ſo a Pear, or _ fruit, after it has ac- 
quired its juſt degree of ripeneſs, loſes its briſk- 
neſs, the fine flavour diminiſhes gradually in 
proportion to the diſtance from that time, and 
the fruit becomes of little value, though it ap- 
pear ever ſo good and fair to the eye: And 
this is what makes the knowledge of theſe 
things ſo neceſſary to one who has the care of 
the truit, and ſends them to the table. 

A label muſt conſtantly attend the different 
ſorts ; for this, to many, will give an additional 
agreeable reliſh, when they know what they are 
eating ; to all it will be pleaſing, and be the means 
of cauſing the different ſorts to be more gene- 
rally known. 

We call all forts of good eating fruit Table. 
fruit, not only to diſtinguiſh it from ſuch as is 
fic only for Kitchen uſe, but becauſe it is gene- 
rally ſerved in the deſſert on the table after dinner. 
Though cuſtom has made this univerſally prac- 
tiſed, it is a wrong time of the day for eating of 
fruit, which ſhould be between meals, or rather 
in the morning before dinner, about eleven or 
twelve o'clock. For then, as the ingenious Doctor 
Tiſſot obſerves, ** They neither diſturb the di- 
e geſtion of other aliments, nor become difficult 


of digeſtion themſelves, nor produce ſourneſs 


„ in the ſtomach ; but acting in a mild, gentle, 
« ſtimulating, ſaponaceous quality, reſolve con- 
&* cretions, accelerate the courſe of the bile, ſti- 
* mulate the ſluggiſh inteſtines, remove obſti- 
* nate coſtiveneſs, and conſequently prevent 
„ and remove many and grievous diſorders in- 
* cident to the human frame,” | 
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EXPLANATION of the ArrANGEMENT of the Columns: Under D, ate placed Deciduous Foreſt 
Trees; under E, Evergreen Foreſt Trees; under DV, Deciduous Wildetneſs Trees; under E W, 
Evergreen Wilderneſs Trees; under C, Climbers; under P, Perennials ; under A, Annuals ; under G, 
Green-Houſe Plants; under 5, Stove Plants; and under K, the Produce of the Kitchen Garden. 


A. 
CALYPHA 
Acanthus 


Acer 
Acer Campeſtre 
Acer Negundo 
Acer Platanoides 
Acer Pſeudo-platanus 
Achillea 
Achras 
Achyranthes 
Aconitum — 
Acorus 
Acroſtichum 
Actæa 
Adanſonia. 
Adenanthera 
Adiantum 
Adonis 
Adoxa 
Ægilops 
Zgopodium 
AEſchynomene 
Eſculus 
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Zſculus, Hippo-caſtanum 


ZEthuſa 
Agaricus 
Agave 
Ageratum 
Agrimonia 
Agroſtemma 
Agroſtis 
Aira 
Ajuga 
Aizoon 
Albuca 
Alcea 
Alchemilla 
Aletris 
Aliſma 
Allium 
Aloe 
Alopecurus 
Alpinia 
Althæa 
Alyſſum 
Amaranthus 
Amaryllis 
Ambroſia 
Amellus 
Amethyſtea 
Ammania 
Ammi 
Amomum 
gAmorpha 
Amygdalus 
Anacardium 
Anzcylus 
Anagallis 
Anagyris 
Anaſtatica 
Anchuſa 
Andranche 
Andromeda 
Androſace 
Andryala 
Anemone 
Anethum 
Angelica 
Annona 
Anthemis 
Anthericum 
Anthoceros 
Antholyza 
Aatholvvrmem 
Anthoxanthum 
Anthyllis 
Antir: hinum 
Apbanes 
Aphyllaathes 
Apium 
* N 
quilegia 
Arabis 
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EXPLANATION of the ARRANGEMENT of the Columns : Under D, are placed Deciduous Foreſt 
Trees; under E, Evergreen Foreſt Trees; under D M, Deciduous Wilderneſs Trees; under E , 
Evergreen Wilderneſs Trees under C, Climbers; under P, Perennials; under A, Annuals ; under G, 
Green-Houſe Plants; under S, Stove Plants; and under K, the Produce of the Kitchen Garden. | 
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A. Aliase „, . © BY WHY 494 2 _ 
Abel Moſch — 167 — Poppy . 6g | 
Abutilon — — 282 ——= Spignel ES ” 
Acacia r 3 617 Alpinia — — q a 504 
, falſe — 71 053 Alſace Carrot — — | . [02 
——, triple-thorned — 126 583 — | mn 1:28 | 
Acajou * n 507 Alyſon — — : +5 
Hcalypha 3 — — — 494 | 
Achillea — „ 317 —— Crete — 345 
Achyrenthes — 499 Amaranth — — 
Acinodende on — U — 61 5 „Globe — 34 
Aconite — 320 990 ws 499 
, Winter Wen 559 Amaryllis — 346 
Acroſtichum — — 323 | Amber-Tree — „ 
Adam's Needle — S8 499 | Ambroſia — 
Adder's Tongue — — 672 Amelanchier — — 146 
Adhatoda — — 603 Amellus — — — 390 
Adonis ——— 327 5010 American Aloe — 502 
FMgilops ä — Bidens — 811 
Aegpytian Kali — 273 Climbing Buckwheat 
—— Milos — IT "0 => — | 
—Privet — — 608 Di ant hera 3 486 
— — Sour Gourd — 500 Gooſeberry — . 528 
Ethiopian Boxthorn — 373 Gooſeberry- Tree — 519 
— —-— Carduus . 157 — Hogweed — 523 
Cyti/us — 393 Honeyſuckle — 1401 502 
Elichryſum, baſtard — 482 — upright, 93 
Hartwort, ſhrubby 207 367 Medlar | 5 $73 
African Almond — 359 Mountain Laurel — 240 
w— Aſparagus, climbing | | [937 436 Nightſhhade —_—_ 713 | 
Arum — _ 367 —— Ricinocarpus — 
—— Bay — 442 —— Sanicle — 565 
—— B:rberry — 373 , 41 — | [650 
w— Bladder-aut —: 467 — jr — f 18804280606 
Box — — 443 | upright Honeyſuckle 91 
——— — - Broom -- :- ——_ 347 . — aer Navel-wort — 576 | 
—— — Colt's Foot — 3644 Wood Sorrel — 235 
— climbing 144 Amethyſlea ow WK 5 
— Fleabane — 398 Ammania — — 1; 
—— Fly Honey-ſuckle 415 Anacampſeres — — 796 
— Gorſe — 487 Anacylus — — — 18 
—— Groundſel-tree — 354 Anandria 8 86 
—— Marigold ——— 299 Anblatum — 605 
——— Mallow — 436 And ranc he Theophrafti 203 
Periploca ——— 455 Andromeda — 90 351 340 
——= — Scabious — — 471 Androſace — — 3 521] 22 
Solidago, ſhrubby 378 Anemone — 308 
Sumach 466 p » Berry-bearing m—— 371 
Agaric, field — — b 98 — . — 329 
Agnus Cafius . —— 199 Anguria —k— — 1173 
Agrimony — — 330 0 Aniſe — Dͤ—5 =_ 247 
7 Dutch 2—ü— | 519 | Anotta 0 — 521 
4 Hemp 519 576 Ant bocero — — 363 
, baſtard Hemp — 329 7 2 ; Antholyza a — 
» Water Hemp — | 42 519 Anthora — — — 341 
Hereſti; 2— 332 6 Anthoxanthurs — — 
Aira — 334 8 | Anthyllis — 2 5 3 43 
Aixoon — 7960 9 Aphaca — — 190 : b 
Alaternus — — 239 8 | hyllanthes - — 818 
Albuca — 336 . Apple — — 
Alcea-leaved Scarlet Geranium 4031 ——, Balſam — 219 
Alder ——|. 31] 96 —, Cuaddgd —— 91 508 
——, Berry-bearing ———| 1165 || — Blad — — 
Aletris | 33 02 1 —. ve —— — f 291 2 
Alexanders — — 317 2910 | N .: May — ST af dive hs 
Uexandrian Laurel — 242 | ——, Paradiſe — — 161 ö 
Alkanet, baſtard — 197 , Pine — — 525 75 
Alkekengi — — 7100245]457 639 ———, Star — — 743 
＋/.g9 —0 — 439 ——» Thorn — 1190 1567 
All-heal, Clown ——| 826145 | Apple-bearing Sage 2 | 469 
os — TY Apple-Roſe — | ons 173] | 
All. ſpice — — 98 623 Apricot — — 157 797 
Almond — — 89 , Arabian Jeſſamine — — 625 
— . African — 359 Arbor Vite — — 52 245 
Aloe | RT 342 3350503 Arbutus — — 203 
. American — 334502 „ trailing — 
—, Ceylon | — — - 502 Arbutus-leaved Medla — — 146 
——, Guinea —— 502 Arch-Angel 187 | 
——, Mock — 340 —, Baum-leaved —— ; 
—_— Viſcous — 3 | [593 Arco i- — = 29 344 | 
——, Water — | 832 Arenaria g — 373 30 | 
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E DTT CO FRA IG IS | K 
7” — — — 375 
Aria Theophraſti — 112 
Arnica — — 377 345 
Arrow- headed Graſs — 854 a 
Arrow-Root, Indian | 13 
Arſmart — 72711252 
Artedia — 32 
Articulated * — 252 
Artichoke — 478 30 
„ Jeruſalem — 558 734 
— — 380 5 0 
Aſarabacca — — 383 
Aſarina — — 3681 2 
Aſaram, Baſtard — 66 26 
2 — ni, 122 
—, Mountain — | BY 
— Poiſon m—_—_—_—c 169 
Aſh.leaved Maple — S 
Aſhweed — — 191 329 
Aſpalathui — 
Aſparagus 3 | 34063706 
7 2 „elimbing African — 6371436 
Aſpen — — 29 155 as þ 
Aſphodel — — 1 35 340 
, Marſh Alpine — 361 
-, Scotch 3 : 361 
- Lily — — $62 39! 562 
Aſphodeloide Helonias —— $61 
Aſa Fetida — — 5 24 k 
Aſſyrian Plum — — 1 55 / 
Afeer — — 3900 35 | E 
Aſtericus — 33 8110 23 
, Sunflower-leaved * 811 
y ctrl Siberian — 55 
Atamuſco Lilly — 346 
Athanafia — * 3980 38 += 
Atragene — 353 
Atraphaxis — G 354 
Avens — — 723 5 
Avicennia . * 4 
Avocado Pear —— bo 7 
Aauricula Ur/fs — — 73 
Auſtrian Sneezewort — 324 
Toad-Flax —— 365 ” 
Roſe, Yellow — 175 « 
Autumnal Crocus — 470 
Narciſſus — bal 
Snow-Drop — 612 
Awl-wort — 83 2 
Avenia — — 40 6 | 
B. 
Bald-money — 397 
Balſam — 177 
— Apple — 6220219 : 
— Tree — $47 
— — fn — | 550 
— — of Tolu — 071 
Balſamine — | 177 
Bambu Cane — 512 
Banana — — 622 
Bane Berries — 324 
Barba Jovis — 
Barbadoes Batchelor's Pear — 
Cedar 3 
Cherry — 
— — Flower-Fence — 
— Wild Olive anions 
Bark-Tree of Peru — 
Barleria 1 
Barley — 
——, Virginian — 
Barley Graſs — 
Barren Strawberry — 
Barren Wort — — 
Barreria — Dk 
Bartramia — — 
Baſe Horehound 2 
—-- Tree Trefoil — 222 
Baſil a 
—, Field — 
——, —. Cretan — 
—, -, Syrian — 
— ,., —, Virginian — 
— , — Wild — 
Baſtard Ad Elic — 
Hemp Agrimou ; 
—— A[aternus 2 | | 


E 


| Sat VOL. IT, 
2 Ee EW 8.4 25 410 — 2 
Baſtard Alkanet — 97] | 
American Sanicle —— 
— Baum — — 
Capficum — — 47 
a — 1 
— Cedar of Jamaica — 1 659 
2— Cherry Tree — 573 
Chickweed — 
Chry/anthemum — 
Cinqueſoil — 
9 C $ —— 103 
Cad eed A TO 214 
_ ap 186 
W C — — 
— — — 
O ittany — 
Feverfew 3 240 
— Flower ſence — 500 
* —— 
are's Ear 
Hawkweed nd 107 _ 
Hellebore —__ | 
— — Afi — 7 
— — $41 
—— Indigo — 88 
w—— [pecacuana — 512 
—— Lathyrus — — 68 I 
COONEY Lychnis — — 708 
— Mallow ee 633 
—— Marſh Ricinus — 111 
—— Milk-Vetch — 203 
— Money-wort — 800 
Orchis — 777 
Orpine —— — 21 
— — Tree — 508 
2— Parſley — — 67 
* * -flowered — 364 
— — Ho — 81200289 
Pepper — 1 640 
Pine — 23 I 
— Quince — — 1 46 , 
— Ricinus, Marſh — 171 
Rocket a 75211259 
——— Saffron 6 — 4251] 66 
* Shru — 371 
— St. John's — 33 386 7 
——= Sanders, Saffron- colo 532 
—— - Senſitive Plant — 501 
—— Stone Parſley — 812289 
—— Sun,: flower — $57 
Toad Flax EONS 844 
Tower Muſtard — 370 
Batchelor's Button . 626 
-- —— Blue — 427 
- - — — | 292 
avarian Al — — 37 
Baubinia _ — — | i 517 ö 
Baan —— — 6440 10 739 
—, Baſtard — 645 | 
——, Bugle-leaved — b 17 
—, Pyrenean — | 571 
=— , Moldavian — 129 
— Molucca — — 65 1160218 
Baum- leaved Archangel — 645 | 
Bawd-money — 397 
Bay — 5001351240 | 4291607 
—-, African — 442 | 
Bay-Plum — | 647 
—, Roſe — : | 446 
— ——, Dwarf — 1671240 
Bay-leaved Ciſtus — 210 | 
Bead-Tree — 14; 616 
Bean — — 320 757 
— Bog — 648 
—— - Caper || m— 382]] 490 
—— Trefoil, ſticking ——— go 
Bear-Be — 372 
Bear's Breech — 316 N 
—— Ear — IT 
— - — Sanicle — 465 
— Foot —— 559 
Bearded Wheat-Graſs — 5 03 
Beech — 122] 
Bee-Larkſpur — 8 
Beet — — — 709 
Beben — Onan nn — 427 
8 4 — — 173 
Belgic Roſe — — 175 | 
Bullad:ung Lily — | | 518] 


Bell-Flower 


fiell-Flower 
ellonia 
lvedere 
enjamio 
Be Grag 
rber 
— African 
Bermudas Cedar 
Sifrinchium 
Bermudiana 


Berry-bearing Alder 


* 


Angelica — 
—» Chickweed - 
Heath 


— 


— 


Bethlehem, Star of 
„ hairy o——| 


, Cape 2 


— o- 
Betle Pepper 
Betony 
——, Field 
—, Paul's 
Betony-leaved Mallo“k 
Bidens, Climbing 
——, Jagged-leaved American - 
Bignonia 
Bibai 
Bilberry 
Bindweed 
—, Prickly 
ee RE Rough 
Birch 

——, Jamaica | 
Birch-wine, how to make 
Bird Cherry-Tree 
Bird's Eye 

Bird's Foot 

9 HEE: ts. Trefoil 
Bird's Neſt 
-, Purple 


II 


Birthwort 
Biſerulla 
Biſhop's Weed 


Siſon 


Biſtort * 

Bitter Creſſes 
—— Blue Bottle 
Bixa 
Black Aſh 
——- Briony 

———» Canada Birch 
— Cherry 

— Cytiſus 

———- Elder 

—-- Fir of Newfoundland 
— - Haw 

— o- Hellebore 
—— - Horehound 
—— - Maidenhair 
— . Maſterwort 
——- Mulberry 
——- Oak 

— Pepper 
———- Poplar 
— - Salt-wort 
— Satyrion 
—— Spaniſh Plane-tree 
—— Swallow-wort 
Thorn 

— Virginian Walnut 
—— Worceſter Elm 
Back-berried Honeyſuckle 
Black-fruited Nettle Tree 
Black-headed Bog-Ruſh 
Blad Apple 

Bladder Campion 
Fumatory 
Nut 

— —, African 

, Pea 

„ Sena 


ande 


L 


——— 


f 


Tn 


f 


ml 


Blak-a 

Bleſſed Thiſtle 

Blite — 

——, Shrubby Indian 
Blood Flower 

Blue Batchelor's Button 
—— Bottle 

— Daiſy 

Gum Ciccory 
—— Lilac 


HLA 


— Umbelliferous Throatwort - 
Blue. berried Honeyſuckle, uprigh 

— —— Cypreſs 

— — Juniper 
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157 
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107 


220 


250 
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213 
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33 
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449 
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2223860553 
478066 
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233 
200434 
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559 
402 


3890 
3930 


640 


549 
777 


384 


75 


528 
4730 


144 


467 
25 
93 


71 
11 


522 


199 


79 

| Þ87 
427 
427 
546 
427 


409 


b / Buckwheat 


D E * 


Bluſh Belgie Roſe 
—— Damazsk Roſe 
— Hundred-leaved Roſe 
—— Monthly Roſe - 
Bobartia 
Bodacca 
Bocconia 
Beerhavia 


Bonarota 
Bonduc 
Borage 


| £55 Omg Mullein 
orbonia 


Borecole — 
Box-leaved Holly 
Box Tree 
African 
Boxthorn 
„Ethiopian 


II 


Brakes 
Bramble 
Brank 
Brafiletto 
Brafilian Plum 
Breynia 
Briony 
ꝶ6ꝙ6̃— Black # 
, Spotted Cretan 
Briza — 
Broad-leaved Chaſte-Tree 
— Jeruſalem Sage-Tree 
—  . — Spindle-Trec 
— Violet 
—— Wych-Ela 
Broccoli 
Brome-Graſs 
Brook Lime 
Broom 

— . African 
——, Butchers 
— — , Canary 
——, Spaniſh 
Broom Rape 
Browallia 
Brunia 
Brunelſia 
Buchnera 
Bucida — 
Buckler Muſtard 
Buck's-Horn 
Buckthorn 


. 


1 


lu 


—, Oriental 


-leaved Baum 
Bugloſs 
— ., Egyptian 
——, Cowſlips 

— —, Sea 

, Viper's 

— — Yellow 


III 


Bullace 
Bull Ruſh 
Bunias 
Burdock 
. Leſſer 
Burnet 

— ——, Evergreen 

, Greater Wild 
——  Saxifrage 
Burnet-Roſe 

Burning Thorny Plant 
Bur-Reed 

Butcher's Broom 
Batter-Bur 


| 
eh bh 


— 


— 


Button-Tree 
— — Weed 
— — Wood 
Byzantine Nut 


TINA 
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C. 
Caa ea — — 
Cabbage 


if 


— Dog's 
Cachrys — 


. 


10 E 


51 


127 


217 
208 


179 


19 
230 


242 


129 


173 


24 


357 


6 
8 
357 


443 
135 
373 
744 
2691759 

252 


49 


407 47 


683 


2 
D 


* 49/360 


011131 398 


715 


537 
664 
533 


718 


527 


745 


3 
414 


—— 


— * — — 


Orſan Small Bramble 
Calabaſh Tree 
Calamagreſtis 
Calamint 

— --, Shrobby 
Calathian Violet 
Calla, Sweet, 
Callicarpa — 
, Land 
„Water 
Calve's Snoue 
Cameraria 


> ampanula, Pyramidical 


Camphire Tree 
Campion 

+ Spaniſh 
-, Viſcous 
Canada Andromeda 
Birch | 
Bramble 
—— Bird Cherry 


Dog's Bane 
——laodas Tree 
—— Liquidamher 
——— Maiden-hair 
—— Medlar 
— Monarda 


——  Myrrh 


Aula 4 


Herb True Love 


; 


—— — Perfoliate Fox- Glove — 


Pyrola 
—— Queria 
Canary — 
Graſs 
Ox-Eye 
Candleberry- Myrtle 
Candy Carrrot 
——-- Lion's Foot 
— Tuſt 
Cane, Bambu 
—z Sogar 
Canterbury Bells 
Capatutia 

Cape Cherry 
— Ci//us 
— - Cornflag 
— Cypreſs 
— Cyti/u 
——  Jeſſamine 
— - Porſlane 
— 2 Billy rea 


— Sta — Bethlehem 


—— Starwort 
Caper, Bean 

Caper Shrub 

— Tree 

Capivi, Balſam Tree 
Cappadocia Oak 
Capreolated Bignoma 
2 _ 

» Baſtard 
Caput Buse 
Caragana — 
Caraway 


— ä laved Milky Parſley 


Cardinal Flower 
Cardoon 
Carduus, Fthiopian 
Carduus Benediftus 

Carex 
Carline Thiſtle 
—, Dwarf 


Carnation 


——, Spaniſh 
Carnation Poppy 
Carob Tree 
Carolina Cedar 
— . — Coral-Tree 
—— Flax 

Holly 
—— pPeripleca 
—— Poplar 
Roſe 
—— Sbrub Trefoil 
——- Yorrel-Tree 
—— Spire a 

— — Syringa 


- Thiſtle 
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149 


213 


171 


155 
173 
150 


101 
151 


265 


210 


429 


250 


1243 


2909 


255 


403 
376 


1751423 


137 


198 Jo 
157 


374 


340 


120 \ 732 


33 
3 


730 
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Carrot, Deadly 


Carrot-leaved Echinephers 


Caſcarilla 

Caſhew Nat 

Caſſada 

Caſſia — — 
„Poet's 

Caſſine 

-, Baſtard 
Caſſioberry-Buſh 
Caſtorea 
Cata/pa 
Catanante Plantain 
Catch-Fly 
German 
Caterpillar 
Cat-Mint 

Cat's Foot 


Graſs 
Cat's Tail 
Cat's Tail Graſs 
Cawellana 
Caulifl wer . 
Cedar of Barbadoes 
——— Of Bermudas 
of Carolina 
of Jamaica 


of Lebanon 
of Lycia 
of Phenicia 
———, $paniſh 
"of Virginia, Red 
Cerba — 
Celandine 
Celeriac 
Celery 
Celſia 
Centaury 
Ceratocarpus 
Ceratophyllum 
Cerbera — 
Ceylon Aloe 
— _ 
— — A r 
—— Mint 
———-- Somach 
Chalcedonian Iris 
Chamea 
Chameciflus 
Chamejyce 
—— Ao Alpine 
Chammock 
Chamomile 
= -, Sea 
angin Tree 
Clans e — 
Chard Beet JON 
Charlock 
Chaſte-Tree 
Chate 
Cheeſe-Rennet 
Chelong 
Chenopodium, Woolly 
Cherleria 4 
Cherry 
,, Barbadoes 
, Baſtard 
, Bird 
, Clammy 
—_—— Cluſter 
——, Cornelian 
— —-, Dwarf, Pyrenean 
——, Hottentot 
——-, Winter 
Chervil 
m— Wild 
Cheſnut 


| 


nul 1 


| 


2 


Cheſnut-leaved Oak 
Chiches — 
Chich-Peaſe 
Chickling-Vetch 
Chickweed 

, Baſtard 


, Great 
» Mouſe-Ear 


Ale 


, baſtard 


mn 


nl 


, Berry-bearing 
, Flowered Winter-Greer 


|| 2 


[ | 


L 


28 


13 
15 


nm 


44 | 


116 


157 


157 


141 


87 
122 


[220 


4220 


1991 


1634 


2201 
220 
220 
231 


220 


220 


438 


427 
433 


372 


284 


274] 


245 


160 


539 


669 


523 


724 
70 
71 s 

147 449 


549 
502 


333 


589 


670 
359 
359 
435 


652 


673 


709 


30; 


750 
826 


Chickweed, 


Chickweed, Sea 
—, Water 


. 


Chili Marigold — — 
China Baſil — 
— P ink — — 
— Roſe — 3 
Chineſe Arbor Vitæ — 
————Þ - Rhubarb — 
Cbiococca — — — 
Cbironia — — 
Chocolate-Nut Tree cd 
Chonarilla — 
Chry/anthemum — 
— , Baſtard ——| 


» Hard-ſeeded—— 
| » Virginian —— 
Ce Roſe 


— 
. 


Chriſt's Thora — — 

icely, Sweet — 
— (Wild — — 
Cich:ry, Waried — 


Cicory, Gam, Blue 


— — 


— . — Yellow — 


Ciliate-leaved Dwarf Roſe- Bay — 
Cinnamon Roſe | 
Tree ; — 


Cineraria 
Cinquefoil 
— Baftard 


— Marſh 
Citron Tree | 
Citrul — 
Clammy Cherry 
Clandeſbina 
Clary 
—, Pyrenean 
— , Spiked 
—, Virginian 
—_ 2, Wil — 


„ Plantain-Leaved — 


Clay nia 
Cleave s 
Cleome 
Cleonia 
 Clethra 
Cliffortia 
Climber 
Climbing African 4ſparagus 
Biden: 
—— Byckwheat 
Coronilla 
Dog's Bane 


I 


——  — Hemp Agrimony — 


Reſt-Harrow 


Clitoria 
Cloud Berry 
Clove July Flower 
Clover 
- Cloves 
Clove-Tree 
Clown All-heal 
Club Ruſh 
Cluſter Cherry 
Clutia 
Clypeated Muſtard 
Cneorum — — 
Cnicus 
„Prickly Gumbearing 
Cobweb Sedum 
Cocao Tree 
Coccoloba 
Coccygria 
Cochineal Fig 
Cockle 
Cock's Foot Graſs 
Panic-Graſs 
Cock's Head 


Cockſpur-Thorn 
Cocoa - Nat Tree 
—— Plom 


Codded Corn-Violet 


nt 


| 


| p——__— 


Cole, Scotch 


Al 


i 


[1 


Al 


— 


167 
173 


116 


— 


212 


65 


7340256 


89 
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478 


811375 


379 


557 
749 


715 


TColutea, jointed-podded 


- Creeper 


| Creſſa 


Colewort 


ny 


— 
Collinſonia 
Collecoccus 
Colocynth 
Colocafia | 
Colt's Foot 
4 „African 
—— Foreign 
Columbine 

—— —, Feathered 
, Mountain 
Columnea 


| - 


TINT 


Comfrey — — 
Commelina 
Conſtantinople Borage 
Contrayerva 
Conwolvulus, Scarlet 
Copper-coloured Roſe 
Coptic Kali 
Coral Tree 
Coralwort 
Coriander 
Coris 


Corn Bottle!ů⸗ñꝝ7]„ 
Campion 
—  Feverfew 
—— Flag 
— Flax 
— Marigold 
—— Mine 
— Sallad 
Spurge 
——- Spurrey 
Cornel Tree 
Cornelian Cherry 
Corniſh Elm 

F ir — 
Cornwall Saxifrage 
Cornucopiæ 
Cornutia | 
Coreonilla, Climbing 
Corrigiola 
Corymbium 
Coſtmary 
Coftus 
Cotton Tree 
m—, Silk 
Cotton- Graſs 

———-- Thiſtle 

. Weed ; 
Cotyleden, Jagged-leaved 
Couch-Graſs 
Coventry Bells 
Courbaril 

Cow Parſnep 
— Weed 
Cow-Wheat _ _. 
» Marſh Eye-bright — 
„Mountain Eye- bright 


I 


"ny 


| 


III 


| 
nal 


— Sweet-ſcented Virginian 
Crack-Willow 
Croke-Berries 
Cranberry 
Crane's Bill 


Crariolaria 


in 


Creeping Cucumber, ſmal 
Monſe-Ear 
- Soft Graſs 
—— 'Tormenti] 
Wall-Lertace 
Creſs, Garden 

——», Bitter 

—. Indian 

— —, Penny 

—, Rock 

, Sciatica 


III 


IAA 


43 


109 


175 


237 


108 


200 
231 


236 
161 
180 


210 


100 


137 


103 


1491403 


575 


757 
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Hartwort — 8. E | Diſtaff-Thiſtle * E | 66 
Maple W 4 | 485 ; * , OR $f G11 194 
D „ en, 8 
Tisscle Maſtar eu — | | Dittany 
Viper's Bogloſs—— 11 85 E 263 468 
þ— any — hu | | | Doftor Tinker's Weed * 569 
Crooked Fennel Pe | | | Dodartia 3 | La: 
Croſs-wort EY 563 C * n 509 
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Marſh Baſtard Ricinus 
— Ciftus 

— = Cinquefoil 
— Drala 
—— Elder 

——- Eye-Bright 
—— Fern 

——- Flea-Bane 
—— . Gentian 
—  Gooſe-Grafs 
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[ 
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4 
6130195 
| 2911479 752 
698/222 
ö 455 
479 
638 
10 
7453 
6260202 
I 
708 
473 
13 7084 
28 
626 
33106 7 
220 
503 635 
402 361 
595 
610 
738 
280 
472 am 
159 
655 
345 10 
143 635 ; 
157 
666 
389 
| 399 608 
4526 
| 424 
6520219 
63412051436 
933 
33 
% 
223 "mn 
344 
$93 
56511157] [593 
034 P 
136 
$73 
3991] 
540 
581 
19 84 
20 | 
18 
19 
21 
197 
614 
$70 
+15 
531390 
299 
4411] 82 
415 
2131437 
299 
722 
678]233[448] 740 
740 
740 
453 
561 
111 
234 | 
| 457 
289 
119 
41 
323 
882 
833 | 
$35 
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Marſh Mallow 

——- Marigold, 
——- Penny-Wo 
— St. Peter's 
, Samphire 
—— Saxifrage, 
— Trefoil 


Martagon Lily 


Double 
re 
Wort 


Engliſh 


Martynia 
Marum 

Marvel of Peru 
Maſter- Wort 


Thyme 
Maſtick Tree 
Mat-Graſs 
Matfe'lon 
Maudlin 
May-Apple 
—— Weed 


Meadia — 


Meadow Graſs 
— Pink 


Rae 


—  talian 


- Saffron 


—— Sei 
Meadow Sweet 
Medick 
Medlar 
, American 
Meduſa's Head 


Melancholy Thiſtle 


Melick-Graſs 


—, Black 
„Wild 
Maſtick, Syrian 


—, Spaniſh 


+, Little 


E 1D 


VO 


Y 


INNA 1 x 


ed 


n 


, Ruſhan 
Melechia 
Melon 
Water 
Melon-Thiſtle 
Memecylon 
Mercury 
—, Engliſh 
„French 
Meriana 

Metella Nut 
Meu 
Mexican Mallow 
Mezereon 

Milfoil 

——, Hooded 


Milk-Vetch 


Milk-Wort 

—, Sea 
Milky Manghas 
—— Parſley 
Milleria 
Millet 

———, Indian 
— Graſs 


—  Cyperus-Graſs 


Milt-waſte 
Mint 

———, Ceylon 
Mint-Tree 
Miſſeltoe 


Mithridate Muſtard; 


Mock Aloe 
— Aſphodel 
— Orange 
Moldavian Baum 
Mellugo 

Molucca Baum 


-, Egyptian 


— — ——— 


| 
Il 


| 
AMINE 


| 


| | 


Moly — 


Monarda w 
Money-Wort 


Monk's Hood 
Rhubarb 
Monnieria 


Moatpelier, Cyti/us) 


Moon Trefoil 
Seed 
— Wort 


———, Baſtard 


— — 


N. orea — 


Morina, Oriental 
Morinda 


— aeIap—o—_—_— 


10 G 


I 


— 


146 


116 


226 


[rot. u. 


8 


256 


265 


341 


394 


739 


202 


_ — . * 


— ———— ——— —_— 


Moringe ä 
Moſchatel, Tuberous 
Motherwort, Engliſh 
— Siberian 
— ——.. Tartatian 
Mountain Aſh 
— Columbine 
— — — Eye- bright 
— Harmel 

Hedge Nettle 
— — Knot-Graſs 
— UHaorel, American 
— — Parſley 
— — Poly 


— — Ra 


gwort 
b——— Samicle, Round-leave 


d 
Saxifrage — 

— — Siler e — — 

— Stone Parſley _— 

Mou ſe-Ear — 

. Chickweed — 

-, Creepin — 

— ere Sd 
3 — 

NMog- Weed — 

Mugwort — —— 

Mulberry — 

, Green-fruited — 

„ Indian — 

Spinach —— 
Mulberry-leaved Fig — 
Mullein — | 
„Oriental — 

Muatingia ꝓ— 

Muſhroom — 

Muſtard —— 

, Baſtard . 
.. Buckler — 
— , Leaſt — 

„ Clypzated — — 
„Hedge — 
— 5 Mithrädate — 
„Tower — 
— 8 Baſtard — 
—— acc — 
, Cretan — 
, Field * 

— -——Þ, Maritime — 

Mutellina — 

Myrrb, Canadian — 

Myrtle 2 — 

—, Candleberry — 

—, Dutch — 

Myrtle-leaved Sumach — 

Myxa — 
N 

Naked Ladies — 

Napæ a — — 

Napeilus — — 

Narciſſus — 

Nard, Celtic — 

Nrw. ved Stachas — 

Nafturtium — 

„Double — 

Natrix —— 

Navel-Wort 1 | 

„ Low Sprin — 
—. 79 „57 6 — 

—, Water — 

Nectarine — 

Nep —— 

Nettle — 
——, Dead — 
— — 

— , Mountain — 
—, Shrubby — 

—. Hemp. Yellow — 

Nettle Tree — — 

New - Jerſey Tea-Tree — 

Nickar Tree — 

Night-Cheerer — 

Nightſhade — 

„American — 
Deadly — 


———— —, Enchanters 


— —., M:labar — 
—— , Three-leaved — 
— » Woody _— 
Ninzin — 
Nipple-Wort — 
Noli ma lan ere —— 


E 


LL 


23 


24 


N 


1 


V Oo ; FM II. 
Z 
580 
328 | 
18 | 
193 
193] { 
595 
402 
700 
826 | 
845 | 
85/1176] [foo 
397 
837 
882 
779 
805 
601 
397 
370 
4321] 74 
— 
56 2231 -- | 
223 
864 | | 
378|| 330346 
824 
6200 
6200 
45 
579 
8693 16 
70 
621 
698 
81211285 751 
86 
43 
90 
4531] 90 
917/223 
845/303 
314 
370 
8450303 
175 
175 
453 
705 
812 
422162 3] 
422 
557 
455 
658 
321 
322 
865 
549 f 
313 757 
456% |? 
570 
450%040388j560 
478 
117 
$76 
658 789 
8711332 
6001187 
534111 $3 
820 
461 
734 
5720539 
536 
541 
29114791661 
713 
3991] 391354 
447 
516 
854 
816 
189 


None ſo Pretty 
Norway Maple 


Nut Tree — 


O. 


Dal — 
—. Evergreen 


—, of Cappadocia 


— of Jeruſalem 
——, Poiſon 
Oat- Graſs 
Oats 

— Wild 
Oculu, Chriſti 


Oily Purging Grain 


Oldenlandia 


Oleander — 
Oleaſter (Wild Olive) 


Olive Tree 
— —, Wild 


One Berry 
Onion 
—. Sea 


Onion-leaved Aloe 
Ophrys 


Orach 
| , Stinking 
, Wild 
Orange Tree 
, Mock 
Orchis 


—— , Baſtard 
—— Green Man 
——, Guinea 


—— Inſet . 


Oriental Buck-Wheat 


, Morina 
a " Mullein 


Origany — 


Orpine 
, Baſtard 
, Leſſer 


Orwala 
Oſmnad Royal 
Oſwego Tea 
Ot henna 


Owieda —— 
Ox-Eye — 


German 
Ox-Heel 
Ox ſlip 
Ox-Tongue 


— — —— — 


Oxys 
A Shru bby 
Ozier 


v 


Paliurus 
Palm, Great 
„Dwarf 
Palma Chriſti 
Palmetto 
Panic Grafs 
Panſy 
Papaw Tree 
Paradiſe Apple 
Park Leaves 
Parkinſonia 


Parnaſſus, Graſs of 


Parſley 

—, Baſtard 
—, Fool's 
— , Hedge 
, Knotted 
, Macedonian 
—, Milky 
——, Mountain 
. Pyrenean 


——, Sea, Scottiſh 


——, Stone 


—, —, Baſtard 


— leaved Grape 


— Piert 
Parſnep 
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— of Barbadoes, Wild- 
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„True, of Imperatus 
Orpine Tree, Baſtard 
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| YOL. . "VOL, u. [7 VOL. I. vol. u. 
. pj Epc ePlA1G1S 1K TDI CT Þ \ATG TT | 
paſque Flower — 354 Plum — m—_ | [$9 22 2 [501 
Pathon Flower — 2660697 4200629 —, Aſſyrian r 57 
928 — 0 ſtinking — 240 | ö . * A 47 | 
Patience Dock — — 762 || ——, Braſilian 3 64 
— — Rhubarb — 762 | — Cocoa 5 542 
Paullinia — — 633 —. Date — — 119 ; 
Pea — — 71711248 743 —, Piſhamia — 119 
—, Bladder — 25 Puunletia — 643 
— Chick ö 83 | Pockwood — 414 585 
—-, Heart * — 59 Poet's Caſa — 86 
; =», Perennial — 717 Oak — DG) 169 
— , 8d eet- ſcented — 1 190 Tree — 268 
—-, Winged — ů— 248 Poly, Cretan —ů | 483 
— Wood — 681 X j| ——, Mountain — 837 
Peach — — | 783] Polyanthus — — 286 
Pear — 161 809 — — Narciſſes — 658 
——, Avocado — | 607 Polycarpon — 250 
—, Garlick — 561 Polycnemum — 251 
Pear-Wort — — 264 Polymnia — | 728 
Pedalium — 248 Polypody — _ 729 
Pellitory : — 694239 Pomegtanate — 464 774 
—— of Spain — 359 —— — . Dwarf — 464 
Pendulous Podded Ladies Smock 22 Pomum Amoris — 479 
Penny Creſs 303 Pond-Weed — 732 
Wort — ů 466 Pontedria — 1728 
— , Marſh — 3 70 Poplar —ͤ —1 29 155 
—, Wall — 104 Poppy 3 6930038 
Peony — 588 ——-, Horned — 78 
Pepper —— 248 640 ——-, Prickly — 31 
—— —, Guinea — 57 535 — , Sprattlin — 473 
—— . Wall — 796 Portlandia — 646 
Tree 27; Portugal Laurel — 236 
Wort — 6110194 Potatoes — — 53 
Perennial Biſhop's Weed — $16 » Spaniſh — 460 
— Candy Lion's Foot — 427 | Pot-Marigold — — 722 
Groundſel — 413 Ma joram — 740 
| , ſtinking — 398 Prick-Madam — — 7960 
8 717 Prickly Bindweed — 270 
Hereſii a — — 528 Parſnep — 499 i | 
Peteſia — — 635 Poppy — | 31 
Periploca —— — | 255 Samphire — 499 
» African — 455 Primroſe — ER 1159 ! 
» Citron-leavcd — 566 Tree — 669 229 0 
Periwinkle — — 274 679 Privet — — 138 224 1 
Perſea —— 607 5 Egyptian — 6508 \ 
Perſian Jeſſamine — 193 Prockia — — 646] - | 
Iris — — 591 Proſerpinaca — 742 
—— Lil — 529 Pſyehotria — 647 
Peru, Marvel of — 216 Ptelea — — 548 | 
Peruvian Bark-Tree — N 543 Puccoon — — 170 | | 
- Heliotrope — 418 Pudding Pipe-Tree — 1537 | 
Petrea — — 636 Pulſatilla — 354 
Petty Madder — _ 47211112 Pumkin ——ů— — 114 | 
Pheaſant's Eye . 4 Purple Bird's Neſt —— 975 | 
Phellandrium — 705 — Looſe Strife — 632 
Fehn. ⁊— — 603 —— flowered Lucern — 038 | 
Phenician Cedar — 220 Purſlain-Tree — 206 
Plillyrea — 228 Purſlane — _ ; 2551460] [745 | 
, Cape — 372 „Cape — g 460 
Phryma — — 710 ou, Water — 701 
Picris, Pyrenean — | 714 Pyracantha — 227 
Pig Nut — 410 Pyrenean Baum 3 $71 
Pilcorn — _ 1} 40 Clary — — 571072 
Pile-Wort — — 748 —_ — 714 
Pimento — — 623 Parſley — 109 | 
Pimpernel — 2 3491} 19 ———— Radiſh 813 ; 
— — Baſtard — — — 74 Pyrola of Canada — 404 
z Sea AE AK 373 
—, Water — 170 Q 
„ Yellow — 30 F 
Pine Apple — ; 525759 % Quaking Graſs W XA 405 | 
Pine Tree — — 36] (231 Quameclit 2 — i891] [£01 
Pineafter — — 38 231 ; Queen of the Evening — — 545 
Pinguin — 525 of the Meadow — 824 
Pink — — 48723 — of the Morning — 541 
— , China — 123 Queries - 200% 2 207 
., Meadow — 626 of Carada — 747 
—. Sea — 222298 Quick Graſs — 856 | 
— Wi 3 80 432 Quicken-Tree „ 184 | | 
Piſcidia — 641 Quince no ag _ 161 923 | 
Piſhamin Plum — 119 „Baſtard 9 146 
Piſtachia Nut — 153 — Dwarf — 146 
Pit hyuſa — — | 521 | Quiſgualis DT A Tg 649 
Plane Tree W 154 | | 
Plantain — 7181249] R. | | 
——, Water hy ages a o 1 
— Ae Leaſt * 519 Radiſh _ | 745 
leaved Wild Clary — | 571 —. Horſe — | 724 
P:antain-Tree — ; 622 —-, Pyrenean 353 $13 
phiant-Meally Tree — — 197 , Turnep — "| - ana 745 
Plinia R — — 642 — — Water — 813 ä 
Ploughman's Spikenard — a 97355 Regged Robin —— 626 | 
| 
x e 
Rag wort 
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Ragwort : a es 882 
„Mouatain — 882 Saffron — — 6 
— Sea — * 723] ——, Baſtard — 425 371 
Rampion —_— / 649 —. Meadow — 
Nandi a — * 699 , Mountain — 
Rade . 183 , Spaniſh Meadow — As 
Ranunculus — 225 Sage l 768002671469 
, Baſtard — 322 ——, Jeruſalem — oy 
Globe — 885 ——, Wood _— 
Rape, Broom — | a 270] St. Andrew's Croſs — 
Raſpberry . 179 6986242 — 4 St. Barnaby's Thiſtle — 
Rattle — 200 | St. Brunvs's Lily — 
> — Yellow 0 2 St. Foia — — 
Rattle-Snake Wort — 6 5 . Rock 1 | 
Rau volſa — 6? 3 St. John's Bread — 374 
\Red Darnel —d 644 ort 3 131 420 
— jeſſamine — 408 — —, Baſtatd 2 
: — Perbena — 382 St. Peter's Wort — ä —„— 141 
Reed — 1 $23 6 , Marſh — 
— Zur W 82 f 6 Sallow — — 180 
——, Indian W 3 369 Salſafy — — : 756 
=—, ——, Flowering * 382 Saltwort — 
— Graſs — 864 . Black — — 
—— Mace — 512 Samphire — — 
pre * 259 — Golden — 
eſeda, Sweet — „Marſh —— 
Reft-Harrow — ys 6701230 —, Prickly — 
—, Climbing — 2560 4 i Sand-Box Tree — 596 
2 — Spaniſh 651 Sanicle 4 — — a | 
acema — , American — 
Rhamnus — _ 5 651 , Baſtard — 
Rhexia — — 755 — — —, Bear's Ear — 
Rhubarb — * , Round-leaved Mountain 
— Mook's — "= —— =, Yorkſhire 8 
* Patience — 7 8 Sa pota — — 498 
Rib-Wort — _ 1 234 Sappan — 532 
Rice : „ 111 Sarſaparilla — #70 
Ricinxarpur, American W 1111 Saſſafras — — — 135 
Ricinus, Marſh Ballard — all Sattin Flower — 202 | | 
Rigid Bubon — 1 N Satyrion — 777 
— Siam — . N 6:2 Sauce Alone — * 
Rivinia — — : e Saunders Tree — 8 557 
Roaſt-Beef Plant — 391 Savin — — 220 Bee” 
Rocambole — 1 699 Savory — — — 77» 269 470 
Rock Cre(s —' m 2 —— —-, Summer — | 779 
— Roſe — 2100 47579 — Winter — Los 
keis — 177115 nd xs 714 
' Rocket © one DOE — wh. ' Saw-Wort — | 303 
——, B. ura —— 79211 9 Saxifrage — 750269 
——, Virginian — 370 6 © mm Done „ 714247 
Roell ia 3 — . 907 6 , Cornwal — ory | 
Rondeletia — 53 -, Eogliſh Marſh — 24 
Reſa Solis — — +97 ,, Golden — | [444 
Roſe . 1732410268 1 . Mountain — bog 
— Ke * * W Scabious — U 782270 
—— Willow. Herb — 505 —. Sheep's 783 
— Campion W N 35 Scarlet flowered Horſe-Cheſnut - 87 
— . China — - 593 — — 558 
— 2 — 539 —— Jelfumine — 520 
—, -Ider — 157 — ae — v 190 
—— of Jericho army 5 5 L bai emmy | 626 
—— Rock — zie 67 Sciatica Crels — | 584/117] 423 
— Root pals 25 Scorching Fennel — [343 
Roſemary — 351 747 Scorpion Graſs, Mouſe Far =— 6560223 
„Wil —— * Sena 109 5 
521 357 I 
Rocou Tree — ey 9861 1 8 : 751} 
Rough Bindweed — 7 * 47 Scotch Aſphodel — | 361 | 
Hawkweed — +/ — Cole — 715 
Round-leaved Mountain Sanicle - 175 Fir 8 36] [231 
— Water Pimpernel 770 6 Sea Parſley — 6130195 | | 
Royoc — 6 Jig Screw Tree — 590 
Rue uh 142) Scurvy-Graſs SS, 455|| 9! 
—, Meadow, . 75 Sea Buckthorn — 129 
—, » Italian — 528 a Bugloſs — — 745 | 
—, Wall aye — Cat's Foot Graſs — 245 N 
—, Wild Syrian F 1 6 — Chamomile — 359 | 
Rue-leaved Whitlow-Graſs — 6 . 6 — Chickweed — 545 
Ruellia — — * %  Colewort — 167 91 725 
Rupture - Wort 5530165 — Daffodil F 691 627 
-_ » Leaſt 58 95 — Fennel — 400 
Ruſh 6th 585 — Feverfew — 630 
One Bog e Wk 88 ö — Gilliflower — 828 
—, Club . 708 —- Heath — — 5280143 
—. Flowering —n $53 „Holly | — 114 575 
» Leſſer mY 754 — Lavender — — 828298 
— Graſs 788 272 AS Lyme- Graſs — 503 
„White - flowered 785 . Maidenhair 3 385 
—, H. it — * „„ — | 545 
— Wheat-Graſs — 836 — Onion —— 786 a 
Ruſſian Melilot ITS 495 85 — Parſley, Scotch ITT 61 3 195 
chiana — EN — 499 
a2 fit 276 Parſnep | 
| 
[-4:44-þ4 5 


Pimpernel 


Sea Pimpernel 
—- Pink 

— Ragwort 

— Reed Graſs 
— Spiked Graſs 
— VWheat-Graſs 
— Wormwood 
Sea- ſide Grape 
cx—mcies Laurel 
Sebaſtan 

Secale Graſs 
Sedum, Cobweb 


— — 


Self-Heal — 
Sena, Bladder 

—— Scor ion 
—. WII — 
Sengren — 
Senſeleſs Plant 

Senſitive Plaut 

— , Baſtard 
Septfcil —ſ' ä— 
S/ riana — 
Serpent Cucumber — 
Serpyllum — 


Service, Maple-leaved 
, Sweet 
— -, Wild 
—.—, ladian 
Seſeli 
——, Meadow 
Sefrinchium 
Setter- Wort 
Shallot 
Shave-Graſs 
Sheep's Scabious 
Shepherd's Needle 
Purſe 


Shrub Baſil 
— Trefoil — 
Shrubby Æchiopian Hartwort 
African Fleabane 
Solidago 


W—— Blite 
Calamint 
w— l.{wo:t 
Hedge-Nettle 
— — Horſe-T ail 
Oxys 
Wormwood 
Siberian Aſtragalus 
—— Motner-Wort 
—— Wheat 
Willow 
Sicilian Fleabane 
Sickle-Wort 
Sida, Indian, Vellow 
Side-Saddle Flower 
Sideritis 
Sipesbeckia 
Siler, Mountain 
Silk, Virginian 
——- - Cotton-Tree 
Silver Fir 

——— Tree 

— Weed 
Single- ſeeded Cucumber 
Sim 
Skirrets 
dkull-Cap 
Sleep at Noon 
Sloe 

Snails 
Snake-Weed 
Snap-Dragon 
— Tree 
Sneeze-Wort 
Snow-Drop 
w— Great 
— Tree 
Soap- Berry Tree 
Soft Graſs 
Soldanel 

Selidago, Shrubby African 
Solomon's Seal 
Sope-Wort 

Sep hora 
Sorghum 

Sorrel 

———, Wood 
Sorrel-Tree 
— — of Carolina. 
Sorrowful Tree 

Sour Gourd, Egyptian 
— 80 


South Sea Tea 
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1373 22 
721298 
882 
382 
854 
856 
378 
548 
638 
557 
0% 
799 | 
743 
107 93 8 
109 387 
420063 [537 
779 
617 
210 617 
501 
848 
633 
308 : 
846 
18 
51 
805279 10 
702 
815 
359 699 
50 
533 
6841127 1 
303 
626 
160 
207 
484 
378 
244 
210 
2 
1 | 461 
216 
627 
346 
554 
193 
503 
505 
132 
334 1821 
775 
665 
808 
601 
267 455 
5 3 
71 461 
734 
231 
816 
794 | We 
306 | 
1 
57 208 
727 
365 26 
603 
317 
533 
612 
* 
657 
57 
818 
378 
458 
, 268 
822 
170 
743 
| 587235045227 
468 
45 
| 34 fas 
500 
508] 
197235 
| | 
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LATE ALE 5 
Southernwood — 7 1. 378 1s | 
Sow-Bane — — 7 
1 2 | 
Dow 353125 
Spaniſh Broom — 185 
Carnation — 45 
—— Cedar N— 220 
—— Chefnut — 5 N 
2?— Creſs — 867 316 
———— Pellitory — 359 
—— Potatoes — | 40 
— — Reſ-Harrow — [4 
———- Saffron — 409 
—— Wood dine — 601 
Sparkling Cucumber — 652 h 
— wg — 453 
pear-Mint — — 
= ie , 
Speedwell — 8710319 , 
Spider-Wort — 36i]] 24340 
», Virginian — 850 
Spignel — 297 38 
„Alpine — 705 
Spiked Amatanthus — 400 
Clary — 665 "put 
—— Graſs, Winged — 331 
—— Sea Graſs — 354 
Spikenard, Ploughman's —— 971355 
Spinage — 754} 
, Mulberry — 45 
——, Strawberry — 45 
Spindle-Tree — 120/217 395 
Spiræa, African — 
Frutex — [87 
Spleen-Wort — 729 
Spoon-Wort — 1550/0 91 
Spotted Hawkweed — 581 
Sprattling Poppy — 473 
Spring Graſs — 363 4 
—— Greens — 7151 
—— Navel-Wort — 7 
Spruce Fir — 41 
Spurge — — — 5210137400577 
— — Laurel — 21 5 
—— Thyme — 137 
Spurtey — 824037 
Squamaria — 603 
Squaſh — 114 | 
Squill — — 780 N ö 
Squinancy-Wort _ 386 | 
Stæchas, Narrow-leaved = 549 
— ow — 1827 | | 
Staff- Tree — 2001252 
Star-A'pple — . . 
Hyacinth — 786 | 
Star of Bethlehem 8 — 6:9 | 
1 Cape 8 8 
— . 3844 |'? 
Star-Wort — 8 26 35 350 
of Vera Cruz, Trailing 674 
Stelis — — 5101 
Ste wartia — 191 
Stickadore — — | 737 
Stick-Wort — 830 
—, Leaſt "WM — 264 
Stinking Bean-Trefoi — 
= Fleabane — 15 | 132 
Hawkweed — 578 
Orach — | 79 
Paſſion Flower — 240 
— Perennial Groundſel — | 398 
Stack July Flower — | 4360 76 
Stæbe — 71 
——, Hoary — 465 
Stone Baſil — — 304 
Crop — 796277 | 
Tree — 244 
— — Parſley, Baſtard — 812289 
— . Mountain — 397 
—— = — Pine — 40 
Storax — — 192 
Stramomium —' — 119 
Strawberry — 767 
„Barren — 527 
Spinage — 45 
Tree — 203 372 
Succery — 445 83 
——. Gum — 441 
, Swine's — 173 
„ Yellow — 247 
Suffolk Graſs — 250 
Sugar Cane — 655 
Sulphur-Wort — 702 
Sumach — — 169 | 
} 
1 
10 H Sumach 


Sumach, African 
:. Ceylon 
—, Myrtle-leaved 
, Taonet's 
Summer Cypreſs 
—— Savory 

Sun . 

— Flower — 
wn mn, Baſtard 
——, Dwarf 
—— ==, Little 


— leaved Aftericus 


if Superb Lily 

| Sw low-Wart 

| Swamp Pine 
Swget Calla 

—— Cicely 
— Fern 
— Marjoram 
wm — Ryjeda 
—— Service 
—— Sqltan 
— Weed 
— — William 
— — Willow 
Sweet-ſcented Crab 


. 0 


— 


«c ⁰—— —— 


l 


— Flag 


— —— — — — P ea 
— — Lunaria 


| 

Swines Creſſes 

- — S$uccory 

[| Sycamore — 

/ — — Fig — 

| Syrian Field Baſil 

| — Xetmia 

——- Mallow 
 —D > Maſtick 

1 — Wild Rue 

Syringa — 


1 F. 


Tamarind Tree 
| Tamariſk — 
4 Tanner's Sumach 
L Tanſey _ 
Tare — 
Tartarian Motherwort 
Tezzel _ 
Tetragonetha 
— —, Bleſſed 
———, Carline 
, Dwarf 
—— -, Carolina 
——, Cotton 
———, Diſtaf 
9 , Yellow 
——, Foreign 
—, Globe 
——, Golden 
— , Melancholy 
——, Melon 
——, St. Barnaby's 
—, Sow 
—. » Downy 
——>, Torch 
—, Way 
——, Winged-Stalk 
— Woolly 
Thorn Apple 
—— Cockipar 
— Evergreen 


, Sallow 
Thoraleſs GC 
Thorny Flant, Burning 
Thorough-Wax 
Thready-leaved Yucca 

| Three Faces in a Hood 


Thrift 
Throat-Wort 


* — —_—_—_T 


Thyme 

, Maſftick 
. Mother of 
, Spurge 

' » Wild 

; T:ymelza 

| Tiarella 

Tick-Seed 


| 


eu! 


Three-leaved Night- ſnade 


e 


LIIIIIAAIIIII 


—, Blue Umbelliferous 


nl 


[114 


4h til 15 


10 


18 


40 


149 
161 


194 
110 


125 


129 


116 


N 


4K 
| 766 


| 


558161 
75012633 


$37] 1485 


652 


| V O Lo II. 
— A G D 


S 


— 


1 


593 


3503010483 


23? 


351 


5210137400 
51 


321 


8461304 


137 


D 
D 


528 


567 


538 


583 
577 


579 | 


X 


528 | 


756 


D E 


Tiger's Foot 
Tinker's Weed 
Tithymel Tree 
Toad-Flax 


, Baſtard 
Tobacco 


Tolu Tree, Balſam 
Tomatoes 
Toothach Tree 
Tooth-Wort 

—— , Great 
Torch-Thiſtle 
Tormentil 
Tower-Muſtard 


Toxicodendron 
Tozz'a 
Tragacanth Shrab 
Trailing Arbutus 


Traveller's Joy 
Treacle Muſtard 


, Field 


———— Wormſced 
Tree of Lite 

Trefoil 

. Bird's Foot 

» Corniculated 
—, Marſh 
Trefoil Shrub 

Tree 

. cms Baſe 
Trichoflema 

Triple Ladies Traces 
——- Thorned Acacta 


Tripolium — 


Trixago 


True Love ——-— 


of Canada 


—— Orpine of Imperatus 


Trumpet-Flower 

Toberoſe 

Tuberous Knapweed 
Moſchatel 

Thiſtle 


Tulip 


„Laurel leaved 


Topelo Tree — 

Turk's Cap 

Turkey Wheat 

Turmerick 

Tornep 

—— - Cabba 

Radi 

—— rooted Beet 
— Celery 

Turnſol Flant 

Turnſole 

Torpentine Tree 


Tutſan — 
Tway-Blade, or Twy Blade 
Twelve o' Clock Flower 


U. 


Umbelliferous Throat-Wort 


Umbrella Tree 


„Baſtard 


, Maritime 


- Starwort of Vera Cruz - 


. 


Upright Berry bearing Heath — 


Birth-Wort 
Blite 

—— Climber 
Dogſbane 
—— Gromwell 
Ground Ivy 
Honeyſuckle 


Tormentil 
Urena — 


La Ur/i — — 


Uvularia 


V. 


Valerian 

„Greek 
Valliſneria 

Vanilla, or Vanillot 
Varronia 

Venice Mallow 
Venus' Comb 


Mountain Knot-Graſs 


vill 


[14] 


Aula 


mann 


nia 


Hall 


— 
Zee 
— Ie 1 - 
2 555 
— 521 | | 
f 3651] 26 
| [844 | 
P 11224 
| | 291 752 
20 
; 328 . 
| 528 
| 1848 
I 314 
| | 37 
169 | 9 
4 7 849 
| 351 
| 505 
| 674 
| 53 
J 845/303 
175 
175 
453 | 
135 
$3 * 352857 | 
10 
62 f 04 
ty 
048 i 
160 | 
115 
214 1482 566 
678 309 
126 583 
390 
261 
6gc | 
954 
8300 
250 350520 
97 5 724 
803 | 
328 
420 
159 
33 
140 
143 
110 
615 
; 325 
569 
720 
713 
745 
710 
705 
111 
— 1630118592 
133 
— 579 
672 
| 300 
ö 
143 
141 


| VOL. I. VOL. II. 
| DF 
Yenus! Looking Glaſs — 54) 
Navel-Wort — 117 
Verbena, Red —— 499 
FVerbrfina 3232 318 ; 
Vernal Graſs — — 363 
Vervain 2 87043 17 678 
——— Mallow, Indian — „64 
Vetch * * 27 #11320 
—, Chickling — - 190 
—, Horſe-Shoe, — 569169 
., Kidney — 25 
-., Knob-rooted Liquorice — 256 | 
——, Liquorice Hatch — 56 
—. Me — 2560364 360 | 
Viburnum, American — [|1 88/4 28/606 
— Mapple-leaved TTY 197 6 > 
iolet — 1 
e en Broad-leaved — 625 
—  —, Calathian — 538 
— Corn, codded, r 54 
— Damec's We 156 3]1166 
, T ricolor — 321 
, Water W N 1571 
Viorna — n 253 . 
Viper's 2.9 — 1 135 39 
e—— ras — — 7 75 R 
Virginian Barley n 503 75 
Cedar * 44 220 
Chryſanthemum =—— 7 463 
—— Fern 323 
—— Field Bafil — 475 
Grape, Wild — 27; 
Groundſel Tree — 1 355 
— Hemp Agrimony — 263 
— —- Jeſſamir.e — 250 
Rocket — 370 
— — Spiderwort —— 850 
Wild Clary — 172 
== Yellow Willow Herb - | 11 201 or 
Virgin's Bower 451 
Viſcous Aloe | ©] 503 
Campion — o 
Golden Rod 1 . T's 132 
Vitis Idea — . 
Veltameria — 680 
W. 
Wachendorfia — 25 
Wake <p — 38 510 
Wall Barley-Graſs G— 171 
— — 729 
—— Flower 2 436 
— Lettuce, Creeping — 738 
— Pepper | 7060 
— Penny-wort — = 104 
— Rye — 
— Woodroof CNT 280 
—— Wot 2 — 6 769 3 
Walnat — 134 5 2 
Waltheria — 
Wart Wort pap 137 
Warted Cichory — 189 
Gourd — 114 
Water Ale — 832 
— Caitrofs — 307 
— Chickwced — 221 
— Cool — iñ.— 8130289 
— Dropwort ure 608 
——  Gladiole — 12 | 
— Hemlock a —— 783 
— Hemp-Agtimony — 42 
— Ho — — | — e 
— Houſe-Leek — | 832 
—— —R 71-1 $76 
— Lil — * 507 
4 Fringed — 48 | 
— Melon — 5 114 766 
— Milſoil — 637 
— Navelwort — 576 
— Parſnep — — 816 
— Pepper — 252 | 
—— Phellandrium — 70; 
— Pimpernel — — 770 
— Plantain — 340 
— „Leaſt — 618 
— Pur ſlane — — 701 
Soldier — 32 
— — Violet — — 571 
— — Wort — — 4 502 | 
— Y arrow — 70 


D E 


'— — Pink 


X 
| VOL. I. VOI. U. 
. SEH 4 2e ＋ 
Way- Bent —— Ie 171 
Wayfaring Tree — 197 
rin mannia g — — | ; 82 

Weymouth Pise — 3 231 
Wheat — — 856/313 | 
m—— Cow — N 209 

$ Indian — 325 | 
m—— Siberian — 503 | 
———, Turkey — 325 
Wheat Graſz — 856 
— — Bearded — 503 | [ 

—> Ruſh — 856 . 

Whins 4 — ** — 247 | 
n Ts. can Berry- ring — 
White Heben . | 487 [| 
—— Dittan | 
— Hellebore Dn | 
—— Rot — — — 
Whitlow-Graſs — 
— » Rac-leaved ——| 
Whortle-Berry — 
Whorts, Iriſh — 
Widow. ail 212 
Wild An tlita — — 
—- Bugloſs — | TE 
——— Burnet 
— Chervil — — | 
—— Clary — — | 


| , Plantain-leaved RAS, 


, Virginian 
——- Germander 
Lettuce 

—— Liquorice 

—— Lychnis 

——- Maſ\ter-wort 
— Oats 
—— Olive 
— of Barbadoes 
——  Orach 
——— Pine 


— Roſemary 
——— Sena 
—— Service kwyęy — 
— . ladian 
—— Syrian Rue 
—— Tanſey 

—— Thyme a 

— —-- Virginian Gra 
Wilſiam of 


| 


Willow-Herb 

— Hooded 
, Yellow 
—— Role Bay 
Wind Flower 

Winged Pea 

—— Sp.ked-Grafs 
Stalk Thiſtle 
Winter Aconite 
— rry 
—— Cherry 
—— GCreſs 
— — Green 


Train 


* Chickweed-flower'd| 
Savory 6 
Winterania — 
Witch Hazel i 
Woad — Ad 
—— -, Wild a 
Wolfsbane — Ou 
Wood Peaſe 3 
— - Sorrel 3 
Tree 
Woodbine 4 
Woodroof tins 
„Wall 


Woody Pi htſhale 
Woolly Chenopodium 
— — headed Thymelza 
— -- Thiftle = 
Worm Graſs 
Wormſeed, Treacle 
Wormwood * 


111. 


I 


I 


"I 


* 231 


ol 


180 


149 


156 


128 


5 


62 


201 


245 


259 


537 
391 


442 


627 


- 22 Wy — FX * 


750 


\ — als. Ad 


T8 


[ N D E X. 
VOI. 1. j VOL. . VOL. I. er. 
DTF ö rl 
x. — n Yellow Nettle-hemp — 534 20603 
| | —— Pimpernel — 632 
Neranthemum — 1488 Rattle — 250 
XN; lopia — — | 684 —— $uccory — 246 
| Yerva Mora —— 358 
: Yew Tree — | 46] [245 
2 Vorkſhire Sanicle — 716 
Yucca, Thready-leaved — 830 
Yappon — — 235 | 
Yarrow — 317 | 
, Water — 705 2. 
Yellow Devil's Bit — 60 | 
Diſtaff Thiſtle — — 66 Zamia — — 685 
Draba — 81 3 Zinvia — — 326 
—— Gum Cicory — 65 Zizyphus — — 464 
——— Indian Sida — 282 Zuxygiumn — — 523 
4 | 1 | | | | | 
ARTICLES which could not be properly arranged in the Preceding INDEX. 
Vol. I. Vol. II. Vol. I. II ol. II. 
NNU AL Flowers — 3 Ice Houſe — — — 697 
A Aquatic Trees — — 29 = d' Eau — —ͤ ä —-„— 70 
tany, Introduction to, according to the wan ; _— — — — 78 
NA an Syſtem Ki tchen . arden — — — 69 687 
Budding — — — 78 Produce of — — 698 
Caſcades — 70 Lakes — — 7 
Climbing Plants — — | 249 | 2 — — = — 
Cuttings, Propagatin 3 ayering — — — o 
Decidaous Foreſt Tab — — I Low Sorts of Fruit un e 759 
- Trees for Ornament and Shade — 84 Nurſery — — 73 
Deſign in Gardening — 67 Old Woods — — 58 
Evergreen Foreſt-Trees — 34 Orchards — — 827 
Trees for Ornament and Shade —— 203 Perennial Flowers — — | 316 
Fences 60 bf — — ä — — = 
nic ences — — — — 
Flower-Garden 3 8 | 7 — — — 70 
Fountains — 70 Sand Walks — — — | 2834 
Fruit, Gathering and Preſerving of — — | $30 Seminary — — 72 
——, Beſt Time for Eating of — 832 70 
Fruĩtery — ͤ — 832 Statues — — 1 27 
Gardens, their Situation, &c. — 67 284 
Grafting — — 75 Stove Plants — — 498 
Graſs Walks — — — 284 Stoves — — — — m 493 
Gravel Walks — — 283 Suckers — — — 82 
Grecen-Hoouſe — 329 Terras Walks — — | 28: 
60 Walls — — _— 629 
Hale 5 e 8 282 Waterfalls — — or 
Hot Beds — — 691 Wilderneſs — — 8 
by Dung — —— 696 | 
N 
— — . 
u 


DIRECTIONS to the BINDER. 


Nor. 
Frontiſpiece facing the Title Pa 
Plate L ane. 4 am 1 
II. — — IV. 
III. — —0³A— ß VI. 
a IV. — — X. 
V. — — 98 
VI. — — g1 
VII. — — — 204 
IX. — —ͤ— 850 
XII. — — — 17 
XV. — — 70 


at a 


eſcape 


| VOL, IL 

Frontiſpiece facing the Title Page 
Plate VIII. 403 
: — — 216 
. 

XIV. — 521 
XVII. — 291 

XIX. — — 585 


The Publication of this Work in Weekly Numbers requiring it to be printed in great Haſte, and the Author by living 


* Diſtance from the Preſs, no: having the Opportunity of ſeeing all the Proof-Sheets, many Errors ba ve 
z which it is hoped the intelligent Reader will remark with Candour, and corre. | 


